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FABA  (^hago, 


to  oat;  yields  edible  seeds).  Legu- 
established  by  Tournefort  for  cer- 
referred  to  Vicia.  Faba  vulgaru, 
Moench,  is  the  horse  bean,  broad  bean  or  Windsor 
bean,  now  accepted  as  Vicia  Fal>a.  From  other  groups 
in  Vicia,  it  differs  mostly  in  its  stiff  erect  habit  and  the 
very  large  fleshy  seeds  and  pods.  The  name  Fabact* 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  Legumino*se,  and  some- 
times for  the  papilionaceous  leguminous?. 


FABIANA  (after  F  rancisco  Fabiano,  Spanish  bota- 
nist, Valencia).  Sotanacfir.  Small  heath -like  shrubs; 
one  is  sometimes  grown  in  cool  greenhouses  and  in 
mild  climates  for  its  bloom. 

Erect  and  branching  plants,  sometimes  viscid:  Ivs. 
small  and  crowded :  fls.  usually  many,  terminal  or  oppo- 
site the  (vs.,  small;  corolla  long-tubular,  dilated  or 
ventricose  above,  often  contracted  at   the  throat; 

5,  attached  on  the  corolla-tube;  disk  fleshy, 
annular  or  lobed:  caps,  oblong,  2- 
valved.— About  20  species,  Bolivia, 
Brazil  to  Patagonia. 

imbricata,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Fig. 
1471.  Hrinht  3-8  ft!  Ivs.  ovate, 
scale-like,  imbricated:  fls.  secede  or 
in  ir'.\  whit*-.    *ith    a  short 

r<-ll.  \i  i  1 1 r 1 1 > . ,  hi. i  ne  profuidy. 
Peru.  U.K.  25:59.  U.H.  1903,  p. 
291.  G.C.  111.  32:  suppl.  Sept. 
27;  52:210.  On.  00.  p.  430;  72,  p. 
G.W  2,  p.  511  -This  plant  is 


An. 

apparently  little  grown  under  glass 
in  this  country.  It  b  a  rather  com- 
mon shrub 
in  S.  Calif., 
where  it 
blooms  at 
different  sea- 
sons. In  Eng- 
land,   it  is 
said  to  thrive 
best    near  the 
sea .  Good 
1  mshes  produce 
■  wealth  of  well- 
Listing  bloom  in 
late  spring.  It 
prop,  without 
difficulty  from 
potted  cuttings 
in  Aug. 

L.  H.  B. 

FAGARA: 


1471.  FibUna  imbriuta. 

(XHJ 
77 


FAG&LIA  (after 
Caspar    I  agelius,  plant 

cultivator).  Syn.  liohi- 
fi'ifra,  Kuntze.  Legumi- 
ndsjr.  One  species,  a  fast- 
growing,  twining  sub-shrub  from 
S.  Afr  ,  covered  with  clammy 
hair.-,  ami  hearing  all  summer 
axillary  racemes  of  pea-like  fls. 
which  are  yellow,  the  keel 
tipped  violet;  standard  reflexed; 


keel  obtuse,  exceeding  the  wings;  stamens  diadelphous: 
pod  about  o-seeded,  turgid.  Cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Calif, 
and  abroad  under  glass.  The  plant  is  allied  to  Caja- 
nus,  but  its  seeds  are  strophioled.  pod  swollen,  not 
flattened,  anil  the  2  upper  calyx-lobes  nearly  distinct. 
The  Fagelia  of  Schwcnkc  (1774)  is  Calceolaria. 


deltoid  or 
or  panicles, 


__(  DC.  Ste.  sev- 
eral feet  long,  woody  at  base: 
lfts.  3,  rhomWivate,  pale  and 
glandular-dotted  beneath,  to 
Ij4j  in.  long:  fls.  about  >jin. 
long:  pod  1  4  in.  long:  plant 
strong-smelling.  B.  It.  201 
(as  Glycine,  showing  fls.  also 
veined  with  red).  — Blooms 
in  winter  in  S.  Calif. 

L  H.  B. 

FAGOPtRUM  <6eecA 
wheat,  from  Uic  likeness  of 
the  fruit  to  a  beech-nut). 
Polygottactx.  Probably  only 
2  species,  of  Eu.  and  N.  Asia. 
Quick-growing  annuals,  with 
hastate  Ivs,  small  whitish  fls.  in  . 
5-parted  calyx,  8  stamens,  l-loculed  ovary  ripening 
into  a  floury  3-angled  achene— Both  species  are  grown 
for  the  grain,  from  which  flour  is  made;  and  in 
horticulture  sometimes  used  as  a  catch-crop  or  green- 
crop  in  orchards  and  elsewhere  for  the  good  effect 
on  the  land. 

esculentum,  Moench  (Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  Linn.). 
Buckwheat  (which  see).  Fig.  1472.  Lvs.  large  and 
broad,  long-pctiolcd :  fls.  white,  fragrant,  in  panicled  or 
corymbose  racemes:  achene  or  grain  with  regular  angles. 

tatiricum,  Gaertn.  (Polygonum  taliiricum,  Linn.). 
India-Wheat.  Dtckwheat.  Fig.  1473.  More  slender: 
Ivs.  smaller  and  hastate  or  arrow-shaped,  shorter- 
petioled:  fls.  greenish  or  yellowish,  in  small  mostly 
simple  racemes  from  the  If. -axils:  achene  with  wavy  or 
notched  angles,  smaller  than  in  buckwheat. — Useful 
in  short-season  climates  and  on  poorer  lands.  The  Fig. 
1473  is  made  from  Linna*u.-  original  specimens  of  his 
Polygonum  talaricum,  now  deposited  in  the  I, in  wean 
herbarium,  London.  i    w  n 

fAgus  (ancient  Latin  name).  Fagacrx.  Beech. 
Ornamental  trees,  chiefly  grown  for  their  handsome 
foliage,  good  habit  and  the  conspicuous  color  of  the 
bark;  also  valuable  timber  trees.  There  are  marked 
horticultural  forms. 

Deciduous:  winter-buds  conspicuous,  elongated, 
acute:  lvs.  alternate,  distichous,  dentate  or  nearly 
entire,  with  caducous  small  stipules:  fls. 
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with  the  lvs.;  staminate  in  slender-peduneled  pendu- 
lous heads,  appearing  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots; 
perianth  5-7-lobed;  stamens  8-13;  pistillate  with  3 
styles,  usually  2  in  an  axillary  peduneled  involucre:  fr. 
a  brown,  ovate,  trianglcd  nut,  1  or  2  in  a  prickly,  dehis- 
cent involucre.  — Eight 
i  occur  in  the  cooler 
of  the  northern 
The  specie* 
the  southern  hemis- 
often  included 
under  Fagus  (as  F.  brlu- 
loidi*  and  others),  form 
the    genus  N'othofagus, 


The  beeches  are  tall 
deciduous  hardy  trees,  of 
noble,  symmetrical  habit, 
with  snnK)th  light  gray 
bark  and  clean  dark  green 
foliage,  which  is  rarely 
attacked  by  insects  or 
fungi.  They  are  among 
the  most  ornamental  and 
beautiful  trees  for  park 
planting,  and  attractive 
at  every  season,  especially 
in  spring,  with  the  young 
foliage  of  a  tender  deli- 
cate green,  and  the  grace- 
ful, drooping  heads  of  the 
staminate  flowers.  All  of 
the  eight  species  known, 
save  one,  are  in  cultiva- 
tion and  differ  compara- 
tively little  from  each 
other.  The  American  and 
the  European  species  are 
esjiccially  much  alike,  but 


1473.  Fajopynr. 


the  first  has  the  bark  of  a  lighter  color,  the  head  is 
broader  and  mure  roundish,  and  the  leaves  less  shin- 
ing, turning  clear  yellow  in  fall,  while  the  latter  has 
a  more  ovate  head  and  shining  foliage,  which  turns 
reddish  brown  in  fall  and  remains  on  the  branches 
almost  through  the  whole  winter.  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  tall  hedges.  In  Europe,  the  beech  is  a  very  imiior- 
tant  forest  tree,  and  the  hard  and  very  close-grained 
wood  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  different 
articles  and  for  fuel;  but  it  is  not  very  durable  in  the 
soil.  The  sweet  nuts  are  edible,  and  in  Europe  an  oil 
is  pressed  from  them,  used  for  cooking  and  other 


The  beech  prefers  dryish  situations,  and  grows  best 
in  sandy  loam  and  in  limestone  soil.  Propagated  by 
seeds  sown  in  fall  where  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  eaten  by  mice,  or  dried  after  gathering  and  kept 
mixed  with  dry  sand  until  spring.  The  young  plants 
.ihould  be  transplanted  every  second  or  third  year; 
otherwise  they  make  long  tap-roots,  and  cannot  always 
be  transplanted  successfully.  The  varieties  are  grafted 
on  seedling  stock,  usually  in  the  greenhouse  in  early 
spring;  grafting  in  the  open  usually  gives  not  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Both  in  Europe  and  the  eastern  Unite.!  States  the 
beech  forms  extensive  forests.  It  is  today  the  common 
hardwood  tree  of  central  Europe,  particularly  in  Den- 
mark and  Germany,  raised  as  pure  growth  of  mixture. 


1474.  Fagus  jrrandifolis. 

<XH) 


It  requires  a  loamy,  preferably  calcareous  soil, 
poor  sand  and  swamp,  ascends  to  3,500  feet  in  the 
Alps;  prefers  north  and  east  exposures,  endures  much 
shade,  prot«»cts  and  improves  the  soil,  and  produces 
large  amounts  of  wood  to  the  acre.  The  wood  is  heavy 
(specific  gravity  0.05  to  0.75)  hard,  straight-grained,  of 
close  texture,  not  durable.  Beech  is  not  used  as  build- 
ing lumber,  but  is  extensively  used  for  ordinary  wooden 
ware,  furniture,  wheelwright  and  cooperage  stock. 
(K.  Both.) 

grandifdlia,  Ehrh.  (F.  femtqinea.  Ait.  F.  amrrUAna, 
Sweet.  F.  atropunieea,  Sudw.). 
Figs.  1474,  1475.  Tree, 
to  SO  ft.,  rarely  120  ft.: 
Ivs.  ovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate, coarsely  serrate, silky 
beneath  when  young,  with 
9-14  pairs  of  veins,  dark 
bluish  green  above,  light 
yellowish  green  beneath, 
2! 2-5  in.  long:  involucre 
covered  with  slender, 
straight  or  recurved  prick- 
les, ?4in.  high.  E.  N. 
Amer.,  west  to  Wis.  and 
Texas.  S.S.  9:444.  Em. 
182.  G.F.  8:125.  A  G. 
12:711.  F.E.20:586.  Var. 
pubt-scens.  Fern.  &  Rehd. 
Lvs.  soft-pubescent  below, 
sometimes  only  slightly  so. 
Var.  caroliniana,  Fern.  & 
Rehd.  (F.  fermglnca  var. 
caroliniArm,  Loud.  F.  to- 
tundifolia,  Raf.).  Lvs.  broader,  of  firmer  texture, 
darker  above:  involucre  mfous-tomentose,  with  fewer 
nnd  shorter  prickles:  nut  smaller,  not  exceeding  the 
involucre.   From  N.  J.  and  S.  111.  to  Fla.  and  Texas. 

vatica,  Linn.    European*   Beech.    Fig.  1475. 
Tree,  to  80  ft.,  or  rarely  100  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic, 
mimicry  denticulate,  silky  beneath  and  ciliate  when 
young,  W''b  5-9  pairs  of  veins,  dark  green  and  glossy 
abov-r-,  pale  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  involucre  with  most1*' 
upright  prickles,  about  1  in.  high.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu. 
Caucasus.  M.D.G.  1902:579-582.   H.W.  2:20,  pp.  4 
43.   F.E.  33:615.   Fig.  1475  contrasts  the  lv 
of  the  American  and  European  species.  A  grc: 
number  of  varieties  are  in  cult.,  of  which  tl 
following  are  the  most  remarkable:    Var.  p£i 
dula,  Lodd.    Fig.  1470.  With  long,  penduloi 
branches,  the  larger  limbs  mostly  horizontal) 
spreading.  G.C.  III.  51:114.  G.W.  15,  p.  002.  B.I 
1907,  p.  393.   Gn.  42,  p.  05;  55,  p.  207;  04,  p.  107 
(IF.  1:32  (adapted  in  Fig.  1470).  Gng.  0:25s.  G.W 
1,  p.  15;  9.  p.  510;  15,  p.  003.  G.M.  52:807.  Vai 
tortudsa,  Dipp.    (var.  ttumtiltrnnin,    Hort.).  Dwar 
form,  with  twisted  and  contorted  branches  and  smal 
lv-    M.D.G.  1912: 1 10.   Var.  pyramidUis,  Kirchn.  O 
pyramidal  habit.    Var.  purpurea,  Ait.  (var.  atropur- 
ptW,  Hort  ).  Fig.  1477.  Lvs.  purple.  M.D.G.  1901: 


147S.  Fafu*  cTaiidifolU  (left), 
and  F.  lyWitki.  ( X  H) 
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163;  1908:499.  G.C.  III.  24:305.  F.E.  13:472;  14: 
874.  A.G.  18:837.  G.W.  2,  p.  539.  A  form  with  very 
•lark  purple  lvs.  and  of  compact  habit  is  var.  Riversii, 
ilort.  There  are  other  forms,  differing  in  the  shade  of 
purple,  as  var.  cuprha,  Hort.,  and  also  some  with  rosy 
pink  variegated  lvs.  Var.  purpurea  pendula,  Hurt .,  has 


1476.  Paeus  rrlvahca 


purple  Ivb.  and  pendulous  branches,  but  is  of  alow 
growth.  Var.  Zlatia,  Spaeth,  has  yellow  foliage.  Var. 
heterophyUa,  Loud.  (var.  asplenifdlia,  Lodd.).  Lvs. 
deeply  cut,  often  almost  to  the  midrib,  into  narrow 
lobes.  A  very  graceful  variety,  forming  a  dense  and 
low,  shrubby  tree.  Mn.  1,  p.  61.  F.E.  18:314.  P.G. 
3:163.  Leas  important  varieties,  but  sometimes  grown, 
are  the  following:  Var.  cristlta,  Lodd.,  with  deeply 
toothed,  curled,  small  and  clustered  lvs.:  of  slow 
growth.  Var.  inclsa,  Hort.  Similar  to  var.  hetrro- 
phyUa,  but  lvs.  less  deeply  cut.  Var.  macrophylla,  Hort. 
Lvs.  large,  to  5  in.  long.  Var.  quercifolia,  Schelle 
(yar.  qucraAdes,  Hort.).  With  deeply  toothed  and 
sinuate,  rather  narrow  lvs.  Var.  quercoldes,  Pcrs., 
often  confused  with  var.  quercifolia,  is  a  form  with 
dark  and  rough,  oak-like  bark.  M.D.G.  1909:509. 

F.  OMUitiat,  Winkl.— F.  oriental!*. — F.  gngUruina,  Bee  men. 
Tree.  »boul  50  ft.  tall:  Iva.  obovate  or  oval-obovalc,  glabroua 
below:  stalk  of  fr.  2-3  in.  long,  glabrous.  Cent.  China. — F.  japdn- 
tea.  Maxim.  Lvs  «mall.  elliptic,  cremate:  involucre  miall.  iden- 
der-peduneled.  half  aa  long  u  the  nuts.  Japan.  8.I.F.  1:35.— 
F  on.M.siu.  Iipaky  F.  aatatira.  Winkl.).  Pyramidal  tree:  Ira. 
elliptic  to  oblong -obovate,  nearly  entire:  lower  prickles  of  the 
involucre  changed  into  Linear-oblong  lobes.  Asia  Minor  to  N. 
Persia. — F.  SiihoMxi,  Endl.    Lva.  ovate,  abort ly  aenminate.  cre- 


»le.  with  9-14  pair*  of  vein*:  lower  prickles  of  the  involucre  chang- 
ing into  alender  linear  or  obovale-oblong  lobea.  Japan.  H.I.K. 
1:*&. — F.  nnttuit,  Oliver  (F.  syivatiea  var.  longipc*.  Oliver). 
Tree,  about  SO  ft.  tall:  lva  ovate  or  rhombic-oval,  finely  pubescent 
below:  stalk*  of  fr.  1  4-2  in.  lone,  pubescent  above.  Cent.  China. 

Alfred  Render. 

FALLUGIA  (after  V  irgilio  Fallugi  or  Kalugi,  an 
Italian  botanical  writer,  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury J.  RoitHcrT.  Ornamental  woody  plant  sometimes 
cultivated  fur  its  handsome  white  flowers  and  the 
attractive  heads  of  feathery'  tailed  fruits. 

Deciduous  shrub:  lvs.  alternate,  small,  3-7-Iobed 
at  the  apex,  stipulate:  fls.  1-3,  terminal  on  elongated 
branchiets,  perfect  or  polygamous,  with  5  narrow  bracts 
inserted  between  the  calyx-lobes;  calyx-tube  cupular; 
sepals  5,  imbricate;  petals  5,  suborbicular,  yellowish 
white;  st ^nwriN  numerous  in  3  rows;  pistils  many,  on  a 
conical  torus,  pubescent;  style  slender:  achenes  with 
long  persistent  plumose  styles. — One  species  in  S.  W. 
X.  Amer. 

This  plant  is  a  low  divaricate  shrub  with  slender 
branches,  and  conspicuous  white  flowers  at 


the  tips  of  slender  branchlets,  followed  by  dense  heads 
of  feathery  tailed  fruits.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts; demands  well-drained  soil  and  a  sunny  warm 
position;  likes  limestone  soil;  stagnant  moisture,  par- 
ticularly during  the  winter,  is  fatal  to  it.  Its  best  place 
is  in  a  rockery  of  southern  aspect.  Propagation  is  by 
seeds,  which  are  freely  produced. 

rad6xa,  Endl.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  cuneate  with 
narrow-oblong  lobes  decurrent  into  the  linear 
petiole,  revolute  at  the  margin  and  whitish  tomentose 
below,  y^-y^in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  1-1 H  in.  across,  white: 
achenes  with  feathery  tails  1-1 H  in.  long.  June- Aug.; 
fr.  Aug.-Oct.  Calif.,  Nev.  and  Utah  south  to  Mex. 
B.M.  6660.  M.D.G.  1900:207.     Alfred  Rehder. 

FARADATA  (Michael  Faraday,  famous  chemist, 
1794-1867).  Verbenoce*.  Climbing  shrubs,  allied  to 
Clerodendron,  with  opposite  simple  lvs.,  and  fls.  in 
terminal  or  nodular  panicles;  corolla  tubular,  widened 
upward,  with  a  4-lobed  limb  of  which  one  lobe  is 
larger;  stamens  4,  paired,  exserted;  ovary  4-lobed 
and4-ceUed:fr.  a  drupe.  There  are  about  a  half-dozen 
species  in  Austral,  and  S.  Pacific  islands.  They  appear 
not  to  be  in  the  trade.  F.  aplendida,  Muell.,  of  Austral., 
may  occur  in  choice  collections:  it  is  a  tall  glabrous 
climber  with  ovate,  acuminate  coriaceous  lvs.  6-12  in. 
long,  and  large  white  fls.  in  terminal  panicles. 

FARFOgIOM:  Lig\daria, 

FATSIA  (from  a  Japanese  name).  Araliacea-.  Half- 
hardy  shrubs  or  small  trees,  used  for  subtropical 
foliage  effects  in  the  North,  and  planted  permanently 
far  South. 

Fatsia  has  2  species,  belonging  to  the  Panax  series, 
in  which  the  petals  are  valvate.  while  in  the  Aralia 
series  they  are  more  or  less  overlapping,  but  the  sides 
affixed  at  the  base.  Within  the  Panax  scries.  Polyurias 
has  the  pedicel  articulated  under  the  fl.,  while  in  Fatsia 
and  Acanthopanox  the  pedicel  is  continuous  with  the 
fl.   Fatsia  is  distinguished  from  the  hardier  and  lew 


i  of  purple  beech.— F»jus  sylratica 

var.  purpurea. 

familiar  but  worthy  Acanthopanax  by  the  greater 
length  and  distinctness  of  the  styles.  This  genus  is 
doubly  interesting  as  producing  the  famous  rice  paper 
of  the  Chinese,  and  two  rivals  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
in  bold  subtropical  effects,  made  by  large  lvs.,  the 
lobes  of  which  spread  out  like  fingers. 

While  fatsias  require  more  care  in  the  Xorth  than  the 
hardy  aralias,  their  massive  subtropical  appearance  is 
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highly  distinct.  A  perfect  specimen  is  figured  in  Gar- 
dening 5: 133,  where  W.  R.  Smith  8ayM  of  F.  papyri/era: 
"This  plant  produce*  the  beautiful  substance  known  aa 
rice  paper;  it  grows  to  10  ft.  high,  with  a  st.  4  in.  diam.. 
full  of  white  pith  like  the  elder;  in  a  full-grown  speci- 
men the  pith  is  about  1  in.  diam.  It  is  divided  into 
pieces  3  in.  long,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  instrument 
is  unrolled,  forming  the  thin,  narrow  sheets  known  as 
rice  paper,  greatly  used  by  the  Chinese  for  drawing 
figures  of  plant*  and  animals,  and  also  for  making  arti- 
ficial fls.  Until  about  1850  the  source  of  this  substance 
was  unknown  to  scientists.  The  Chinese,  on  inquiry, 
gave  very  fanciful  figures  and  descriptions  of  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  destined  to  be  a  people's  plant,  as  J^in.  of  the  root 
will  grow  and  form  a  good  plant  the  first  season.  It. 
has  survived  most  winters  for  the  past  5  years  in 
Washington,  D.  C." 

As  associates  in  groups  of  bold-habited  plants,  F.  W. 
Burbidge  (Gn.  45,  p.  321)  suggests  Polygonum  eacho- 
linense,  Chamrrops  Foriunei  and  Hotlgrrsia  podo- 
phyUa.  For  contrast  with  feathery  and  cut-leavedfoli- 
age,  he  suggests  bamboos,  aucubas,  cut-leaved 


and  various  ivies.  Fatsia  may  be  grown  in  the  i 
ate  house  in  the  North,  outdoors  southward, 
easily  grown  and  propagated.  The  species  are  una 
the  very  spiny  plant  sometimes  referred  to  this 
as  F.  horrida,  is  treated  under  Echinopanax,  whic 
Siebertand  Vow  declare  that  most  of  the  plants  sold  as 
Falxia  japtmica  are  Aralia  tpinona.  These  plants  like 
shade.  Full  sunlight  for  an  hour  or  two  in  early  morning 
is  enough.  They  should  have  a  shelter-spot,  where  the 
wind  will  not  whip  their  foliage. 

papyrffera,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Aralia  papyri/era,  Hook. 
Tctrapanax  papyrifrnim,  Koch.).  Height  5-7  ft.  (accord- 
ing to  Franceschi,  20  ft.  in  the  open  ground  in  S.  Calif.): 
branches  ami  young  lvs.  covered  with  stellate,  more  or 
less  deciduous  down:  mature  lvs.  reaching  1  ft.  iong,  cor- 
date, 5-7-lobed ;  lobes  acute,  serrate;  sinus  very  deep:  fls. 
inconspicuous,  white,  in  sessile,  globose  clusters.  Formosa. 
B.M.  4897.  A. F.  7:385.  Gng.  5:133.  Gn.  45,  p.  321. 

japonic*.  Decne.  A  Planch.  (Aralia  japdnica,  Thunb., 
not  Hort.?  A.  Silboldii,  Hort.).  Fig.  1478.  Lvs. 
downy  at  first,  finally  shining  green:  fls.  in  umbels. 
Japan,  China. — Abroad  are  cult,  forms  with  white  or 
golden  margins  and  a  form  reticulated  with  gold  i 


ings.  Var.  Mdseri,  Hort.,  is  regarded  as  an  improved, 
more  compact-growing  variety  which  originated  with 
Moser  of  Fontaincblcau.  Intro,  into  Amer.  by  Mon- 
tarioso  Nurseries,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

N.  Taylor. f 

FflDIA  (application  doubtful).  Valerianacex .  One 
glabrous  branching  annual  of  the  Medit.  region,  some- 
times grown  as  an  ornamental  and  also  as  a  salad 
plant.  Lvs.  entire  or  dentate:  fls.  red,  small,  in  more  or 
less  dense  terminal  cymes;  peduncles  thick  and  fistular; 
corolla  with  an  elongated  tube  and  a  2-lipped  limb, 
irregular  at  the  base;  stamens  2;  style  entire  or  2-3-fid. 
F.  CornucdpuF,  DC.  (Valeriana  CornucApue,  Linn.), 
a  variable  species,  usually  with  purplish  sts.,  growB 
10-10  in.  high:  lvs.  nearly  all  radical,  oval-oblong,  shin- 
ing green.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  African  valerian. 
The  lvs.  are  eaten  as  salad,  being  related  to  corn-salad. 
Tne  plant  seems  not  to  be  in  the  American  trade. 

FEIJ6A.  The  Feijoa,  or  Pineapple  Guava  (Fry da 
SeUowi&na,  Berg,  family  MyrtAaue)  is  indigenous  to 
western  Paraguay,  southern  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  parts  of  Argentina, 
where  it  is  common  in  the  forests, 
and  the  fruit  is  highly  esteemed  bv 
the  natives  though  not  cultivated. 
It  was  introduced  to 
Europe  in  1890,  and  is  i 
the  Riviera,  both  in 
Italy.  From  the  former  country 
it  was  introduced  to  the  United 
States  about  1900,  and  is  becoming 
widely  planted  in  California.  Its 
distribution  in  other  countries  is 
very  limited. 

Feijoa  is  of  2  species.  It  is  the 
Orthostemon  of  Berg,  not  of 
Robert  Brown.  F.  obovata,  Berg 
(O.  oboraJus,  Berg),  is  considered 
by  Niedenzu  to  be  a  variety  of  F. 
Srllowiana.  It  is  a  white-tomentose 
shrub,  with  bisexual  showy  fls.; 
petals  4,  spreading;  stamens  numer- 
ous, in  many  series,  colored ;  ovary 
4-celled,  bearing  a  tbickish  style; 
pedicels  1-fld.,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  or  becoming  lateral.  The 
other  species  is  F.  SchencJciana, 
Kiaersk.,  of  Brazil,  described  first  in 
1891.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to 
Psidium,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
albuminous  seeds  and  stamens  suberect  in  the  bud. 

The  plant  grows  to  an  ultimate  height  of  15  feet.  Its 
leaves  are  similar  in  form  and  appearance  to  those  of 
the  olive,  but  larger,  the  upper  surface  glossy  green, 
and  lower  surface  silvery  gray,  forming  a  contrast  that 
makes  the  shrub  effectively  ornamental.  This  effect  is 
much  heightened  by  its  flowers  which  are  produced  in 
late  spring  and  are  IJ2  inch«w  in  diameter,  composed 
of  four  cupjwd  petals,  white  outside  and  purplish  crim- 
son within,  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  crimson  stamens 
1  inch  long.  The  oval  or  oblong  fruits,  2  inches  in 
length  and  1 1 2  inches  in  thickness,  ripen  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  The  skin  is  dull  green,  with  sometimes  a 
touch  of  crimson  on  the  >■).■■•  k,  it  incloses  a  layer  of 
whitish,  granular  flesh,  which  surrounds  a  quantity 
of  translucent,  melting  pulp,  containing  twenty  to 
thirty  seeds.  The  flavor  bears  a  pronounced  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  pineapple,  this  being  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  seeds  are  so  small  that  they  cannot 
be  felt  in  the  mouth.  While  commonly  eaten  fresh,  the 
fruit  may  be  cooked  in  several  ways,  crystallized,  or 
made  into  jam  or  jelly. 

The  feijoa  does  not  seem  to  thrive  under  strictly 
tropical  conditions,  preferring  a  climate  such  as  that 
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of  southern  California  or  the  Riviera,  free  from  exces- 
sive humidity,  and  cool  at  least  part  of  the  year.  In 
France,  the  plants  have  passed  uninjured  through 
temperatures  of  12°  F.  A  good  loam,  rich  in  humus,  ia 
the  ideal  soil  for  the  feijoa.  It  has  been  successfully 
grown  on  heavy  clay,  by  working  in  a  quantity  of  light 
material,  but  it  does  not  do  well  on  light  or  sandy  soils. 
The  situation  seems  to  be  of  little  importance,  provided 
the  land  is  well  drained.  While  the  plant  ts  notably 
drought-resistant,  for  best  results  in  growth  and  fruit- 
ing a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  necessary.  During  the 
dry  season,  irrigations  should  be  as  frequent  as  for 
citrous  trees.  Fertilisers  must  be  applied  with  caution, 
or  they  will  stimulate  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 
A  small  quantity  of  bone-meal,  or  other  fertiliser  not 
too  rich  in  nitrogen,  may  be  advantageously  applied 
each  year,  while  well-rotted  manure  will  supply  the 
much-needed  humus,  if  it  is  lacking  in  the  soil.  The 
plants  should  be  set  15  or  18  feet  apart,  and  require  very 
little  pruning.  Seedlings  usually  come  into  bearing  at 
to  five  years;  grafted  or  layered  plants  will  somc- 


In  some  instances,  seedling  feijoas  fruit  sparingly  or 
not  at  all,  either  through  the  failure  of  the  flowers  to  be 
properly  fertilised  or  because  of  unfavorable  soil  or  sur- 
roundings. Although  isolated  plants  are  often  productive, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  feijoa  is  sometimes  self- 
rterile,  and  two  or  more  bushes  should  be  planted 
together  to  permit  of  cross-pollination.  The  difficulty  can 
probably  be  obviated,  in  a  measure  at  least,  by  propa- 
gating asexually  from  strains  of  known  productiveness. 

The  fruits  fall  when  mature,  and  must  be  laid  in  a 
cool  place  until  they  are  in  condition  for  eating,  which 
can  be  detected  by  a  slight  softening,  and  also  by  the 
odor, — a  fragrance  most  delightful.  If  picked  before 
fully  mature  and  ready  to  fall,  the  fruit*  lack  much  of 
the  delicate  flavor  of  a  perfectly  ripened  specimen. 
Very  little  care  is  required  in  packing,  and  the  fruits 
can  be  shipped  long  distances  without  difficulty.  They 
spoil  quickly  in  a  hot,  humid  atmosphere,  but  if  stored 
in  a  cool  place  they  can  be  kept  for  a  month  or  more 
in  perfect  condition. 

The  shrub  is  attacked  by  a  very  few  insects,  the  only 
one  noted  in  either  California  or  southern  Europe 
being  the  black  scale  {Saumtin  oUjr),  which  rarely 
requires  combative  measures.  No  fungous  diseases 
have  been  observed  on  mature  plants. 

Propagation  is  usually  by  seed,  but  some  vegetative 
means  must  be  used  to  perpetuate  named  varieties. 
Fruit*  for  seed  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  desira- 
bility in  every  character,  as  in  precocity  of  bearing  and 
productiveness  of  the  parent.  While  the  fciioa  doi-s  not 
come  absolutelv  true  from  seed,  fairly  good  results  arc 
usually  secured  from  selected  seeds. 

One  of  the  best  mediums  for  germinating  the  seeds 
is  a  mixture  of  silver-sand  and  well-rotted  redwood 
sawdust.  This  gives  an  almost  sterile  medium,  in  which 
there  is  little  danger  of  damping-off,  to  which  fungus 
the  young  plants  are  very  susceptible.  With  care  in 
watering,  however,  any  light  porous  soil,  not  too  rich 
in  humus,  may  be  used.  Sow  the  seeds  in  pans  or  flats, 
covering  them  to  the  depth  of  l-i  inch.  Germination 
will  usually  take  place  within  three  weeks.  A  glass- 
house is  not  necessary,  but  the  flats  containing  the 
seeds  should  be  kept  in  a  frame  with  lath  or  slat  cover- 
ing to  provide  partial  shade.  The  seeds  will  retain 
their  vitality  a  year  or  more,  if  kept  dry.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  have  made  their  second  leaves  they 
should  be  pricked  off  into  2-inch  pots;  after  attaining 
a  height  of  4  inches  they  should  be  shifted  into  3-iiieh 
pots,  from  which  they  can  later  on  be  transplanted 
into  the  open  ground. 

Cuttings  can  be  successfully  rooted  under  glass. 
They  should  be  of  young  wood  from  the  ends  of 
branches,  and  about  4  inches  in  length.  Inserted  in 
'  over  bottom  heat  they  will  strike  roots  in  a 


month  or  two;  without  bottom  beat  they  root  very 
slowly.  It  is  sometimes  advised  to  keep  them  covered 
with  bell-jars  until  they  have  formed  roots. 

Layering  is  used  in  France  to  perpetuate  choice 
forms.  It  is  somewhat  tedious,  but  more  certain  than 
any  other  vegetative  means  of  propagation.  Those 
branches  which  are  closest  to  the  ground  are  bent 
down  and  covered  with  soil  for  the  space  of  3  to  6 
inches.  They  require  no  care  except  to  keep  the  soil 
fairly  moist,  and  they  will  root  in  six  months. 

Whip-grafting  and  veneer-grafting  are  successfully 
practised  under  glass,  using  as  stocks  seedling  feijoas 
of  the  diameter  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  cions  shou  Id  be 


of  about  the  same  diameter  and  of  young  but  firm  wood. 

Several  named  varieties  have  been  established,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  are  Andre,  and  Besson. 

F.  W.  Popbnob. 

FELICIA  (for  Herr  Felix,  a  German  official).  Com- 
posite. Herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  grown  under  glass  or  as 
pot  specimens. 

Leaves  alternate,  entire  or  dentate:  _c-~jff&> 
heads    usually    long-peduncled,    the  4f 
corolla  blue  or  white,  the  disk  yellow. 
Much  like  Aster,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  pappus  bristles 
in  one  scries,  and  in 
other  technical  charac- 
ters.— Fort  y  to  50  species 
in  Afr. 

amelloldes,  Voss,  not 
Schlechter  1898  (C»n- 
er&ria  amelUAde*,  Linn. 
Aster  rotundifblius, 
Thunb.  A.  capensu, 
Less.  Agaihiea  caltrtis, 
Cass.  A .  rotundi/Mia, 
Nees.  A.  amelloldes, 
DC).    Blue  Daist. 

BUT!  MARGUERITE.  Fig. 

1479.  An  old  green- 
house plant,  1-2  ft.,  with 
roundish  ovate  opposite 
Ivs.  and  large,  solitary 
heads  of  an  exquisite 
sky-blue.  8.  Afr.  B.M. 
249.  A.F.  13:657.  F.R. 
1:674.  Gng.  6:149.— 
There  is  a  variegated- 
Ivd.  variety  (I.H. 8:296). 
Grown  easily  from  cut- 
tings. Handled  like  a 
cineraria;  or,  if  grown 
from  spring  cuttings 
for  winter  bloom,  like 
a  chrysanthemum,  but 
with  more  heat  in  the 
fall.  An  elegant  pot-plant, 
protected  place.  Var.  mon 
size  of  the  type. 

petiollta,  N.E.  Br.  (Aster  pttiiMtus,  Harvey), 
undershrub  more  or  less  prostrate  and  useful 
hanging-baskets:  Ivs.  obovate  or  lanceolate,  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  rather  papery:  Ms.  at  first  rose- 
colored,  gradually  changing  to  aster-blue.  S.  Afr. 
B.M.  8370.  F.E.  33:503.  G.C.  III.  42:82.— Intro,  in 
S.  Calif,  in  1912.  n.  Taylor. t 

FENDL&RA  (after  Augustus  Fendlcr,  a  German 
naturalist,  botanical  explorer  of  New  Mexico).  Siuri- 
fragaerir.  Ornamental  woody  plant  grown  for  its  hand- 
some white  flowers. 

Deciduous    shrub:    Ivs.    opposite,  short-|>ctioled, 
entire,  3-ncrved:  fls.  solitary  or  rarely  2-3  at  the  end  of 
short  lateral   branch  lets;  calvx-lolles  and  petals  4; 
i  8;  ovary  almost  sujicrior:  fr.  a  4-celled,  dchis- 


147V.  Blue  <Ui«y.-  ^ 

and  useful  for  bedding 
far."  monsrrdsa,  Hort .  Fls.  double 
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cent  caps.,  with  flat,  oblong  seeds. — Two  species  from 
Texas  to  Mex.  Allied  to  I'hiUdelphus,  but  <liffering 
in  its  8  stamens  and  superior  ovarv.  They  are  graee- 
ful  ornamental  shrubs  with  small,  grayish  foliage, 
covered  in  June  along  the  slender,  arching  branches 


1430.  Pendler*  ruptcola.  ;x-, 


with  graceful  white  fls.,  resembling  in  shape  a  Maltese 
cross.  Hardy  in  New  England,  and  growing  Ix-st  in  a 
well-drained,  sandy  or  peaty  soil  and  sunny  position. 
A  very  handsome  and  graceful  plant  for  sunny  rock- 
eriea  or  rocky  slopes.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass. 

ruptcoU,  Kngelm.  &  Gray.  Fig.  1480.  To  4  ft.:  I  vs. 
linear-lanceolate  or  linear-oblong,  3-nerved,  revolute 
at  the  margin,  grayish  tomentose  beneath,  !-£-l  in. 
long:  fls.  milky  white,  1  in.  across;  petals  rhombic- 
ovate,  with  distinct  claw,  spreading;  stamens  erect. 
June.  O  F.  2:113  (adapted  in  Fig.  1480).  G.C.  III. 
30:410.  B.M.  7024.  K.H.  1891,  p.  42;  1809,  p.  129. 
M.D.G.  1899:231.  G.  28:001.      Altred  Rkhder. 

FENNEL.  Species  of  Ftrniculum  (I'mbellifenr). 
annuals  or  treated  as  such,  used  as  salad  or  condimental 
herbs.  Native  of  southern  Kurope.  The  common 
fennel  (P.  oJficituiL;  Linn.)  is  grown  mostly  for  its  young 
leaves,  which  are  used  in  flavoring,  and  also  for  its 
aromatic  seeds.  Leaves  sometimes  eaten  raw.  Sow 
seeds  in  late  fall  to  ensure  early  germination  in  spring, 
or  sow  in  early  spring.  In  anv  good  soil,  the  plant 
conn's  to  maturity  quickly.  This  plant  has  become  in 
California  one  of  the  most  widely  naturalized  Euro- 
pean weeds.  It  is  a  pest  in  pastures,  said  at  times  to 
attain  12  or  15  feet. 

The  Florence  or  sweet  fennel  is  F.  dulce,  DC.  The 
bases  of  the  crowded  leaf-stalks  are  much  thickened, 
making  a  bulb-like  enlargement  aJmvc  the  ground.  This 
thickenetl  base  has  an  oval  form  in  CTOU  WCtion, 
Earthing-up  blanches  these  thickened  leaf-bases,  and 
after  boiling  they  are  fit  for  rating  A  good  fennel 
bottom  may  be  3  or  4  inches  high.  This  is  an  Italian 


FENUGREEK 

vegetable,  but  is  in  the  American  trade.  Easily  culti- 
vated annual;  matures  quickly.  Sow  in  spring,  and 
later  for  succession. 

Giant  fennel  is  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  is 
described  under  Ferula.  Fennel-flower  is  a  name  of 
Nigella.  L.  H.  B. 

FENUGREEK  ( TrigoneUa  Famum-Grxcum,  literally 
Greek  hay).  An  annual  legume  indigenous  to  western 
Asia,  cultivated  for  human  food,  forage,  and  for  medi- 
cinal qualities;  widely  naturalized  in  Mediterranean 
countries;  little  grown  in  America. 

Fenugreek  is  an  erect  little-branched  plant  with  3- 
foliolate  leaves.  The  seeds  arc  1  or  2  lines  long,  brown- 
ish yellow  and  marked  with  an  oblique  furrow  half 
their  length.  They  emit  a  peculiar  odor,  and  contain 
starch,  mucilage,  a  bitter  extractive,  a  yellow  coloring 
matter,  and  6  per  cent  of  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  As 
human  food  they  are  used  in  Egypt,  mixed  with  wheat 
flour,  to  make  bread ;  in  India,  with  other  condiments, 
to  make  curry  powder;  in  Greece,  either  boiled  or  raw, 
as  an  addition  to  honey;  in  manv  oriental  countries,  to 
give  plumpness  to  the  female  human  form.  The  plant 
is  used  as  an  esculent  in  Hindostan;  as  an  early  fodder 
in  Egypt,  Algiers,  France,  and  other  countries  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean.  Formerly  the  seed  was  valued 
in  medicine;  now  it  is  employed  only  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  emollient  cataplasms,  enemata,  ointments  and 
plasters,  never  internally.  In  veterinary  practice  it  is 
still  esteem™!  for  poultices,  condition  powders,  as  a 
vehicle  for  drugs,  and  to  diminish  the  nauseating  and 
griping  effects  of  purgatives.  It  is  commonly  used  by 
hostlers  to  produce  glossy  coats  upon  their  horses  anil 
to  give  a  temporary  fire  and  vigor;  by  stockmen  to 
excite  thirst  and  digestion  in  fattening  animals;  by 
manufacturers  of  patent  stock  foods  as  a  flavoring 
ingredient. 

Fenugreek  does  not  succeed  on  clays,  sands,  wet  or 
sour  soils.  It  yields  most  seed  upon  well-drained  loams 
of  medium  texture  and  of  moderate  fertility;  most 
fodder  upon  rich  lands.  For  seed-production,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  should  be  applied;  for  forage, 
nitrogenous  manures.  Deep  plowing  and  thorough 
harrowing  arc  essential.  Ten  to  twenty  pounds  of 
seed  should  be  used  broadcast,  or  seven  to  ten  pounds 
in  drills  18  inches  apart.  Thinning  when  the  plants  are 
2  or  3  inches  tall,  and  clean  culture  throughout  the 


1481.  Pern-bolls  «>  received  from  the  dealer. 


season  until  blossoming  time,  are  necessary  for  a  seed 
crop.  The  crop  may  lie  mown,  dried  anil  threshed  four 
or  five  months  after  s»iN|ing.  An  average  yield  should 
be  about  9.ri0  pounds  an  acre.  As  a  green  manure, 
fenugreek  is  inferior  to  the  clovers,  vetches  and  other 
Popular  Rfcen  manures  of  this  country.    It  possesses 
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the  power  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means 
of  root-tubercles. — For  description  of  the  plant,  see 
Triaorulla.  M.  G.  Kaxns. 

FtNZLIA:  Cilia. 


FERN-BALLS  (Fig.  1481)  are  the  dried  rhizomes  of 
feme,  imported  from  Japan.  Dealers  often  start  them  into 
growth,  and  sell  them  when  the  mass  is  well  covered 
with  its  delicate  vegetation.  To  start  them  into  growth, 
the  balls  an-  drenched  in  a  tub  of  water  and  then  hung 
in  a  warmhousc,  not  in  direct  sunlight.  When  the 
plants  are  well  started,  gradually  expose  them  to  more 
light  and  to  a  cooler  air.  Give  liquid  manure  if  they 
do  not  grow  satisfactorily.  The  species  are  mostly 
Davallias,  apparently  I),  hndlata  and  D.  Mariesii. 

Fern-balls  (Davallia  buUata)  are  of  Japanese  origin. 
They  are  natives  of  deep  mossy  forests  (the  mosses 
on  trees  as  well  as  on  the  ground),  with  abundant 
humidity  in  the  air,  as  in  Kiso  or  some  parts  of 


Fuku*hima  districts.  Toward  the  end  of  every 
winter,  an  expert  goes  into  these  forests  and  gathers 
the  vines  of  such  ferns.  They  should  be  carefully  kept 
in  the  bamboo  baskets  in  which  a  large  quantity  of 
mosses  are  contained,  which  roust  be  sprinkled  with 
water  on  the  way  to  the  metropolis.  The  people  out- 
side of  large  towns  or  cities  do  not  care  much  for  this 
plant.  When  the  plants  arrive  in  the  cities  or  towns, 
thev  fall  into  the  hands  of  gardeners  who  make  many 
shapes  with  the  vines  (Fig.  1482).  This  is  done  before 
anv  leaves  appear.  Then  the  balls  or  other  shaped 
articles  are  hung  from  the  ceiling  beam  quite  near  to 
its  end  but  not  exposed  to  rain  or  hot  sunshine.  The 
ferns  should  not  be  subjected  to  pouring  rain  or  showers, 
although  they  like  (few.  They  should  have  some 
sprinkling  of  cool  water  once  every  day  after  sunset. 
The  plant  dislikes  dust  <>r  warm  impure  water.  The 
best  fertilizer  is  the  extract  of  fish-mealor  cake  ("abura- 
i").  Prices  run  from  20  cents  to  50  cent* 
States  money  according  to  the  shape  of  balls 


FERN  EL  IA  (Jean  Francois  Fcrnel,  1497-1558, 
physician  to  Henry  II  of  France).  Rubiacex.  Four 
small  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  Mascarene  Isls., 
rarely  grown  in  choice  warrohouse  collections.  Lvs. 
small,  opposite,  coriaceous,  short-stalked,  ovate-oblong 
or  nearly  orbicular:  Ms.  small,  solitary  or  in  2's,  provided 
with  a  4-toothcd  calyx-like  involucre;  corolla  short- 
tubed,  salver-shaped,  with  4  spreading  lobes;  stamens 
2,  affixed  in  the  corolla-throat;  disk  annular:  ovary 
1 -celled  below  and  2 -celled  above:  fr.  a  small  berry. 
F.  buxifolia,  Comm.,  is  the  species  likely  to  be  in  cult. 
It  is  a  much-branched  shrub  4-5  ft.  high,  with  obovate 
or  oblong  lvs.  :  _>m.  or  less  long,  and  many  whitish  As. 
in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.:  berry  dry,  sue  of  a  pea,  red, 
borne  inside  the  involucre.  Mauritius.       l  jj  q 

FERNS.  The  plants  included  under  this  name  com- 
prise an  entire  order,  made  up  of  several  distinct  fami- 
lies. They  include  plants  varying  in  size  from  a  hair- 
like creeping  stem  bearing  a  few  simple, 
leaves,  to  tall  trees  80  or  more  feet  in 
height,  with  a  stem  or  trunk  nearly  a 
foot  in  diameter.  Singularly  enough, 
the  extremes  in  size  are  both  found  in 
tropical  regions,  in  which  most  of  the 
species  abound.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
native  species,  as  well  as  the  larger  part 
of  those  in  cultivation,  consist  of  an 
erect  underground  stem  or  rootstock 
with  leaves,  often  called  fronds,  clustered 
in  dense  crowns,  or  in  the  cases  of  creep- 
ing stems  with  scattered  leaves.  In 
gardening  parlance,  other  plants  are 
sometimes  called  ferns,  as  species  of 
lycopodium  and  selaginella,  as  well  as 
Asparagus  plumosu* . 

In  the  life  of  an  individual  fern  plant, 
phases  occur,  represented  by  two  separate  and  unlike 
plants.  The  ordinary  fern  plant  represents  the  asexual 
phase  of  growth  (sporophyte),  producing  its  spores 
normally  in  spore-cases  (sporangia,  Fig.  1483),  which 
arc  borne  in  masses  (w/rt,  Fig.  1484)  on  the  back  or 
margin  of  the  leaf,  or  in  a  few  cases  are  grouped  in 
spikes  or  panicles,  or  in  rare  caBcs  spread  in  a  layer  over 
the  entire  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  sexual  stage 
{gametophyte)  develops  from  the  germinating  spore, 
and  consists  of  a  tiny  usually  scale-like  green  heart- 
shaped  prothallus  (Fig.  1485),  which  bears  the  sex- 
organs  (archtgpnxa,  female,  and  anthcridia,  male)  on  the 
under  surface.  After  fertilization  in  the  archegonium, 
the  egg  develops  directly  into  a  young  fern  plant  (Fig. 
1485).  Many  ferns  also  propagate  vegetativelv  by 
runners  or  offsets,  by  bulblet-like  buds,  and  in  certain 
species  the  ti|K»  of  the  leaves  bend  over  and  take  root, 
as  in  our  common  walking-leaf  (Camptosorus,  which 


1483.  Sporan- 
jum  or  spore- 
ea*e  of  a  (era. 

two  distinct 


Ferns  I 


i  frequently  hybridize.  The  crossing  takes  plaee 
naturally  in  the  prothallium  stage.  They  are  not 
crossed  by  hand,  as  are  the  seed-plants,  but  from  the 
accidental  mixing  when  prothallia  of  allied  species  are 
growing  together.  Fig.  1486  (G.F.  9:445)  is  a  hybrid 
between  two  native  species;  it  has  been  found  in  the 
wild  in  several  parts  of  New  England. 

Great  diversity  has  existed  in  the  matter  of  the 
separation  of  the  ferns  into 
genera.  Hooker,  relying  mainly 
on  artificial  characters  drawn 
largely  from  the  sorus,  recog- 
nized about  seventy  genera 
only,  many  of  them  heterogene- 
ous groups  of  plants  with  little 
resemblance  in  structure,  habit 
or  natural  affinities.  John 
Smith,  relying  on  stem  charac- 
ters, Presl  on  variation  in  vena- 
tion and  habit,  Fee,  Moore, 
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1485.  Prothallua  of  ■ 
fern,  with  »  young  leaf 
arising 


and  others,  have  recognized  a  much  greater  number  of 
genera,  ranging  from  150  to  250.  or  even  more.  In 
the  verv  unequal  treatment  by  t)iels  in  Die  Natlir- 
lichen  I'flitnzcnfamilicn  (Kngler  &  I'rantl),  Home  120 
genexa  are  recognized.  A  somewhat  similar  differ- 
ence prevails  in  regard  to  the  number  of  specie*. 

The  Synopsis  Filicum  of  Hooker 
and  Baker  (1K74),  supplemented 
by  Baker's  New  Ferns  (1892), 
recognizes  some  2,700  species. 
It  is  the  too  prevailing  tendency 
in  this  work  (1)  to  fail  to  recog- 
nize many  valid  speeHw  which 
have  Ix-ori  described  by  German 
and  French  botanists,  and  (2) 
to  mass  under  one  name  very 
diverse  groups  of  species  from 
distant  quarters  of  the  world — 
from  8  to  10  species  not  infre- 
quently appearing  as  a  *'Qgle 
so-called  "variable  species."  The 
moat  recent  book  dealing  with  the 
whole  order  of  ferns,  the  Index 
Filicium  by  Carl  Christensen, 
recognizes  approximately  150 
genera  and  6,000  species,  and  this 
number  is  continually  increased 
as  the  result  of  further  tropical 
exploration  and  more  careful 
study.  New  forms  are  constantly  coming  in  from  the 
less-oxplored  parts  of  the  world,  and  within  the  last  few 
vears  several  new  species  have  been  described  from  the 
United  States,  including  some  from  the  better-known 
parts.  Of  this  number  some  200  species  are  in  occa- 
sional cultivation  in  America,  but  the  species  that 
form  the  bulk  of  the  fern  trade  do  not  exceed  two 
dozen.  In  Europe  several  hundred  species  have  long 
been  in  cultivation.  Most  of  the  species  thrive  best 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  tropics,  the  mountains 
of  Jamaica  and  Java  having  nearly  000  species  each, 
and  the  Andes  also  a  large  number.  About  105  species 
are  native  in  the  temperate  United  States,  representing 
some  thirty-five  genera;  our  native  species  are  so  widely 
distributed  that  usually  not  more  than  twenty-five  to 
fifty  will  be  found  within  the  limits  of  one  state,  and 
the  common  species  of  the  best  locality  do  not  numtsT 
more  than  twenty.  Heeent  explorations  in  southern 
Florida  have  discovered  in  that  state  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  West  Indian  species  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Uniti'd  States. 

The  ferns  are  commonly  classified  as  part  of  a  group 
of  spore-bearing  plants  with  vascular  (woody)  tissue 
in  stem  ami  leaves;  this  group  is  technically  known  as 
the  Pteridophvt.es,  and  is  ordinarily  divided  into  three 
orders;  viz.,  the  Equisetales,  including  the  horsetails' 
and  scouring  rushes;  the  Lycopodiales,  including  the 
selaginellas  and  the  club  mosses,  or  ground  pines;  and 
the  Filicales,  including  the  true  ferns  and  their  nearer 
allies  (see  pp.  7-9,  Vol.  I).  The  Lycopodiales  and  Kqui- 
sctalcs  iirr  really  not  as  closely  related  to  ferns  as  this 
grouping  would  indicate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  family  nor  the 
generic  limitations  are  in  a  settled  condition.  The 
researches  of  Bower,  tang.  Jeffrey,  and  others  have 
multod  in  some  changes  of  classification  which  arc 
not  included  below  because  they  are  not  complete 
enough.  Their  conclusions  arc  undoubtedly  correct 
but  are  not  at  present  usable. 

The  families  of  the  order  Filicales  may  be  distin- 
guished as  follows: 

A.  Spores  of  one  sort.  (Isosporous.) 
B.  Sporangia  fleshy,  with  no  ring,  rising  from  the  interior 
tissues  of  the  if.  (Eusporangialr  ferns.) 

1.  OphioglossAceip.  Adder'b-Ton<;ce  Ferns.  Her- 
baceous small  ferns  with  the  sporangia  borne  in  spikes 


or  panicles  on  highly  modified  divisions  of  the  large 
fleshy  foliage  lvs.;  prothallium  tuberous,  subterranean, 

without  chlorophyll. 

2.  Marattiacec.  Coarse  ferns  with  large  fleshy 
sporangia  on  the  under  surface  of  the  If.,  arranged  in 
circular  or  boat-shaped  receptacles;  prothallium  above 
ground,  green. 

BB.  Sporangia  rising  from  an  epidermal  cell,  vrith  an 
elastic  ring  of  peculiar  cells,  which  assist  in  scat- 
tering the  spores  by  rupturing.  (Leptosporangiate 
ferns). 

C.  Lvs.  filmy,  usually  only  1  cell  thick  between  the  veins. 

3.  Hymenophyllaceas.  Filmy  Ferns.  Sporangia 
attached  to  a  thread-like  receptacle  arising  in  a  cup  at 
the  end  of  the  If. :  ring  complete,  horizontal  or  oblique. 

CC.  Ia's.  herbaceous  or  leathery. 
D.  Ring  incomplete  or  rudimentary:  sporangia  in 
panicles. 

4.  Osmundaxess.  Flowering  Ferns.  Coarse  swamp 
ferns  developing  copious  green  spores  early  in  the 
season:  sporangia  in  panicles  at  the  apex  or  middle  of 
the  If.  or  on  sejMiratc  lva. 

dd.  Ring  apical:  sporangia  usually  single  under  a  scale, 
or  in  panicles. 

5.  Schizeeaceae.  Upright  or  climbing  ferns  with 
ovate  sporangia,  which  open  vertically. 

ddd.  Sporangia  sessile,  either  single  or  in 

clusters  of  3-6. 

6.  Gleicheniaceee.  Terrestrial 
ferns  with  lvs.  of  firm  texture  and 
usually  of  indetermi- 
nate growth :  sporangia 
opening  vertically,  in 
clusters  of  3-6. 

7.  Ceratopteridacea*. 
Aquatic  ferns  with 
succulent  foliage: 
sporangia  verv 
large,  scattered, 
with  a  brad  ring: 
lvs.  of  2  sorts,  the 
sterile  usually  float- 
ing. 


I486.  An  example  of  a  fern  hybrid. — Dryopferii 
criatata  X  D.  marginalia. 
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Sporangia  numerous,  collected  in  i 
dusters  (sort). 

8.  Cyatheace«.  Mostly  tree  ferns  with  sessile  or 
short -stalked  sporangia  in  conspicuous  receptacles, 
opening  obliquely  (Fig.  1179,  Vol.  II). 

9.  Polypodiiceae.  Ferns  with  stalked  sporangia 
(Fig.  1483),  which  burst  transversely :  sori  covered  with 
a  membranous  induaium  or  sometimes  naked.  This 

i  three-fourths  of  all  the  ferns. 


relatively  great 

inuous  development, 


age  of 


Tree 


The  term  "tree  fern"  is  applied  com- 
monly to  ferns  of  the  family  Cyatheaccar, 
to  distinguish  them  from  species  of  other 
families  of  ferns  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  at  all  arborescent .  A  compara- 
tively small  number  of  Cyatheacca?,  it  is 
true,  have  the  trunk  short,  and  oblique  or 
decumbent;  but  in  most  species  the  trunk 
is  erect  and  greatly  elongate  I  commonly 
3  to  40  feet  nigh)  and  the  whole  plant 
so  unmistakably  tree-like  in  size  and  pro- 
portion, that  the  name  "tree  fern"  is  a 
most  appropriate  one  for  the  f;imily.  The 
leaves  are  usually  large  and  are  borne  in 
a  radiating  palm-like  crown  at  the  apex  of 
the  trunk,  or  caudex,  as  it  is  often  called. 
The  trunk  itself,  in  the  ease  of  an  ordinary 
mature  individual,  is  marked  bv  numer- 
leaf-scars  (Fig.  1487);  these 


aa.  Spores  of  two  sorts:  minute  microspores  and  con- 
spicuous macrospores.  (Heterospor- 
ous,)    These  spores  derelop  into  two  HRjik. 
met*  of  prothalli,  those  from  the  micro-  tiiflaW 
spores  developing  only  arUheridia,  and 
those  from  the  macrosporcs  only  arche- 
gonia. 

10.  Marsililceje.  Small  plants  rooting 
in  mud,  the  lvs.  either  quadrifoliate  or 
reduced  to  mere  filamentous  petioles: 
sporangia  borne  in  oval  ooneeptacles  on 
the  leaf-stalks.  Often  aquatic,  with  the 
leaves  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  in 
pools  or  lakes. 

11.  Sal viniaceje.  Small  or  minute  plants 
with  the  aspect  of  liverworts,  floating  on 
the  surface  of  pools:  sporangia  in  mostly 
spherical  conceptacles. 

The  literature  on  the  ferns  is  very  ex- 
tensive, since  they  have  ev«r  been  attrac- 
tive plants  in  cultivation.  Many  of  the 
species  have  been  illustrated  in  elaborate 
treatises  bv  Sehkuhr,  Kunze,  Hooker, 
Greville,  Blume,  Fee,  Mettenius,  Moore, 
and  others.  Our  native  species  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  two  quarto  volumes  of 
D.  C.  Eaton.  "The  Ferns  of  North  Amer- 
ica." A  valuable  summary  of  the  more 
common  fern  species  is  found  in  Dr. 
Christ's  "Die  Farnkrauter  der  Erde" 
(1897),  and  a  recent  structural  and 
morphological  treatment  is  by  Sadebeck, 
in  Engler  &  Prantl:  "Die  Naturlichen 
Fflanien/amilien."  Schneider's  "Book  of 
Choice  Ferns"  is  the  most  complete  treat- 
ise on  the  species  under  cultivation.  A 
useful  American  horticultural  manual  is 
Robinson's  "Ferns  in  Their  Homes  and 
Ours."  An  excellent  little  handbook  for 
the  wild  species  of  this  country  is  Under- 
wood's  Native  Ferns  and  Their  Allies." 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
R.  C.  Ben  edict. t 
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serve  to  indicate  not  only  th< 
the  plant  but  its  slow  rate  of  contini 
as  well. 

Tree  ferns  are  primarily  forest  dwellers  and  occur 
cither  as  component  ports  of  the  dominant  forest 
growth  or,  more  commonly,  as  a  sort  of  thicket  or 
under-forest"  association  in  moist  partial  shade 
beneath  the  crowns  of  the  higher  forest  trees.  They  are 
nearly  confined  to  wet  tropical  mountain  slopes  which 
are  not  subject  to  drought  or  pronounced  seasonal 
change;  they  reach,  therefore,  their  best  development, 
both  as  to  species  and  number  of  indi- 
viduals, upon  lofty  mountains 
the  seaward  side  of  ranges 
drenched  constantly  by  cool 
laden  winds  from  the  ocean. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  tree  ferns 
under  glass  is  predicated  upon  these  facts, 
although  not  all  the  species  here  men- 
tioned are  horticulturally  known  in  thiB 
It.  is  found  that  most  species 
crown  at  a  temperature  of  about 
00°  F.  and  in  a  rather  shallow  soil;  that  a 
continuously  wet  but  well-drained  sub- 
stratum is  essential ;  and  that  in  general  a 
tolerably  high  atmospheric  humidity  also 
is  requisite  for  best  growth.  Very  bright 
sunlight  must  be  guarded  against  in  all 
but  a  few  sjiccies,  among  these  being  the 
common  tropical  American  Cyathea 
arborea,  which  grows  naturally  in  rather 
open  places,  and  C.  furfuracea,  a  native 
of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  which  assumes  a  not 
unattractive  form  in  drier  open  situations. 
As  in  other  groups  of  ferns,  there  are  cer- 
tain s|>ecies  which  demand  unusual  care 
and  minor  variations  of  treatment,  such 
as  wrapping  the  trunk  in  sphagnum  as 
a  safeguard  against  drying  out.  These 
special  requirements  can  lie  determined 
only  by  experience. 

The  Cyatheacea;  are  divided  technically 
into  tliree  tribes:  Thyrsopterideas,  Dick- 
sonica*,  and  Cyathea*.  The  first  mentioned 
consists  of  a  single  species,  Thyrsoptcris 
rlegans,  Kun«c.  from  Juan  Fernandez.  The 
two  latter  tribes  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows: 
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Son  terminal  upon  the  veins,  at  or 
near  the  margin  of  the  seenients; 
indusia  at  least  bilobed,  the  outer 
lip  formed  of  the  more  or  less  modi- 
fied lobule  of  the  leaf  Dirk  some  sr. 

Sori  borne  u|ion  the  bark  of  the  veins; 
indu*iuni  lif  present)  not  formed  of 
the  leaf-margin  in  any  part .  .  Cyathea. 

The  Dicksoniea*  consist  of  three  genera: 
Culcita  (often  known  as  Balantium),  with 
about  six  species,  all  of  small  stature  and 
nearly  devoid  of  trunk;  Dicksonia,  with 
five  tropical  American  species  and  several 
hardy  Australasian  species,  the  latter  not 
uncommon  in  cult  ivat  ion  and  capable  of 
enduring  unusually  great  extremes  of  cold ; 
and  Cibotium,  with  four  North  American 
species  and  several  which  occur  in  Asia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  (Sec  under 
Cibotium  and  Dicksonia.) 

It  is  in  the  Cyathea?,  however,  that  the 
greatest  variety  and  extremes  of  leaf  form 
arc  noted,  and  consequent  ly  the  species 
of  this  trilie  are  mast  highly  esteemed  in 
cultivation.  They  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated under  three  genera:  Cyathea, 
Alsophila,  and  Hemitelia,  distinguished 
mainly  by  characters  of  the  indusia.  One 
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of  the  most  graceful  specie*  of  all  is  Cyathea 
arborea,  introduced  into  England  from  the  West 
Indies  by  Admiral  Bligh  in  1793.  There  arc  numer- 
ous species  almost  equally  fine,  many  of  which  are 
not  in  general  cultivation.  The  s|H>cic8  with  clean 
trunks,  from  which  the  leaves  are  freely  deciduous 
after  maturity,  arc  the  most  pleasing;  and  among 
those  which  deserve  especial  notice  are  the  following: 
Cyathea  minor,  a  very  slender  Cuban  plant  with  trunk 
6  to  12  feet  high  and  1  to  \\$  inches  thick,  its  several 
slender  bipinnate  leaves  borne  in  a  spreading  crown; 
C.  portoriceiuti*,  a  tall  Porto  Rican  species  with  large 
nearly  tripinnate  leaves,  its  rachises  dark,  lustrous, 
purplish  brown;  C.  eUgans,  of  Jamaica,  a  close  ally  of 
V.  arborea,  often  attaining  a  wide  spread  of  leaf  at  an 
unusually  early  age;  C.  Wercklrana,  C.  hemioius,  and  C. 
hotfulata,  of  Costa  Rica,  a  peculiar  subgroup  charac- 
terised by  having  the  leaves  fully  tripinnate,  the  ulti- 
mate rachises  discont  inuously  alate;  C.  divergent,  extend- 
ing in  one  form  or  another  from  the  Andes  to  Costa 
Rica,  its  huge  fronds  exceedingly  lax  and  sometimes 
even  in  large  plants  recurved  nearly  to  the  ground;  C. 
inw^nw  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  in  technical  characters 
allied  to  the  well-known  V.  princtpn  of  Mexico;  C. 
auprastrigosa  and  C.  conspersa  of  Costa  Rica  and  Pan- 
ama, delicate  graceful  tripinnatifid  plants  of  the  high 
mountains;  C.  pundijera  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
a  plant  of  lower  range,  ita  huge  tripinnatifid  fronds 
remarkably  beautiful  from  the  strong  contrast  afforded 
by  the  slender  rich  brown  rachises  and  the  unusually 
vivid  green  leaf -segments;  C.  aureonitens  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama,  a  lofty  plant  with  leaf-scars  in  distant  zones, 
having  the  unusual  habit  also  of  shedding  piecemeal  all 
its  large  tripinnatifid  fronds,  seasonally. 

Of  Alsophila,  the  two  best-known  species  in  cultiva- 
tion are  doubtless  .4.  awttralix  and  A .  axpera,  the  latter 
a  common  West  Indian  plant.  A.  mwmtroide*,  of  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  has  lately  been  reintro- 
duced to  cultivation.  It  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
plant,  its  rather  harsh,  heavy,  gray-green,  tripinnatifid 
leaves  borne  from  a  copious  maxs  of  slender,  glossy 
brown  scales.  Another  beautiful  specic«,  A.  Saltini'i, 
from  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  has  very  large  tripinnate 
fronds,  with  woody  castaneous  rachises  in  striking 
contrast.  A  favorite  species  in  cultivation  also  is  A. 
guadripinnata  (A.  pruiruila),  native  in  the  West  Indies 
and  from  Mexico  to  Chile,  its  short  trunk  bearing  huge 
four-pinnate  fron<ls,  bluish  or  silver}'  white  beneath. 

The  genus  Ilemitelia  includes  not  only  plants  of  the 
above  sort,  with  tripinnatifid  fronds  (as,  for  example, 
the  well-known  //.  capensia),  hut  also  plants  of  a  dis- 
tinctly different  type  known  as  the  subgenus  Cnemi- 
daria.  These  are  //.  hirrrida,  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
numerous  related  species  of  the  American  tropics, 
many  of  which  have  long  been  cultivated  in  European 
conservatories.  They  are  characterize!  mainly  by 
short  trunks  and  large,  leafy,  simply  pinnate  or  bipin- 
natifid  fronds,  and  make  a  beautiful  display  in  cultiva- 
tion. Among  them  may  be  mentioned  //.  tjtrcioita.  II. 
btlla,  II.  grandifciia,  (H.  insignia),  II.  spreUtlnlU,  and  //. 
subincisa.  Their  characters  have  recently  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  (See  Contr.  U.  S.*Nat.  Herb. 
16:25-49,  1912.) 

Considering  the  wealth  of  material  available  in  the 
American  tropics  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
it  uiav  be  secured,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  introduction  of  recently 
described  species.  The  novelty  and  beauty  of  many  of 
these  render  an  effort  to  this  end  exceedingly  desirable 
and  advantageous  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view. 
Costa  Rica  in  particular  has  yielded  many  interesting 
new  species  within  late  years.  This  region,  which  has 
licen  called  the  richest  in  the  world,  will  doubtless  be 
equaled  by  certain  parts  of  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  when  that  immense  territory  shall  have  been 
adequately  explored.  William  R.  Maxon. 
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Cultivttion  of  tender  ferns. 

To  grow  commercial  varieties  of  ferns  profitably, 
the  first  care  should  be  to  secure  the  necessary  number 
of  properly  built  and  equipped  houses,  with  a  con- 
veniently arranged  workshop.  The  house  which  gives 
the  most  general  satisfaction  runs  mirth  and  couth,  has 
an  even-span  roof,  and  with  a  fall  to  roof  of  6  inches 
to  the  foot.  Its  benches  should  be  arranged  to  be  about 
7  feet  wide,  with  a  24-inch  path  on  either  side.  In  an 
18-foot  house  this  will  permit  of  having  a  7-foot  center- 
table,  two  3,4-foot  side  benches  and  two  24-inch  paths. 
Benches  should  not  be  more  than  3  feet  above  the 
walks,  as  this  will  bring  every  part  of  the  bench  within 
easy  reach,  and  will  permit  of  every  plant  being  in 
constant  sight  and  easily  cared  for,  which  fact  is 
essential  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  trade  ferns. 

The  width  of  house  is  immaterial,  but  when  houses 
adjoin,  a  width  of  27  feet  has  been  found  to  be  very 
satisf actorj',  as  this  permits  the  construction  of  three 
7-foot  benches,  two  24-inch  paths,  and  two  paths  2,4 
feet  wide  under  each  gutter. 

Thorough  provision  should  be  made  for  ventilation. 
For  a  27 -foot  house,  a  continuous  row  of  ventilators  of 
at  least  3  feet  in  width  should  be  provided,  with  some 
reliable  apparatus  for  raising  same.  Heating  is  the 
next  import aot  consideration.  Either  steam  or  hot 
water  will  give  equally  good  results  if  properly  installed. 
The  safest  way  for  the  average  grower  is  to  give  the 
heating  contract  to  some  reliable  firm.  Water-taps 
should  be  so  arranged  that  a  25-foot  hose  attached  to 
same  will  easily  reach  any  part  of  the  house.  A  25- 
foot  hose  can  easily  be  carried  about  without  injuring 
either  itself  or  benches  and  plant*;  and  iron  pipe  is  of 
only  half  the  cost  of  good  hose.  In  most  fern-houses 
drip  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  drip-bars,  by  having  a  drip-groove 
plowed  into  the  headers  immediately  under  the  ven- 
tilating-sash,  and  also  by  having  a  groove  in  sides  of 
gutbT-platc*.  This  verv  slight  additional  expense  will 
very  stum  pay  for  itself  by  savin);  a  great  number  of 

Clan t s,  especially  when  growing  very  small  ferns  in 
ouses,  such  as  have  been  transplanted  from  spore- 
pots  into  boxes.  Ventilators  should  fit  into  a  groove 
in  ridge  of  house  and  be  hinged  to  the  ridge.  When 
ventilators  are  so  arranged,  air,  which  is  very  desirable 
on  a  good  many  warm  rainy  days  in  the  summer,  can 
be  given  without  having  plants  in  the  houses  suffering 
from  excessive  moisture.  Burning  of  the  foliage  will 
also  be  avoided,  as  the  plants  will  at  no  time  be  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Ventilators  hinged  on 
header  and  opening  on  ridge  will  always  give  trouble. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  covering  is  put  over  the  open- 
ing, if  it  efficient:}-  excludes  the  bunting  sun's  rays  it 
will  also  prevent  the  ingress  of  air. 

A  propaga  ting-room  should  be  provided;  and  in  the 
case  of  general  trade  ferns  raised  from  spores,  it  is  a 
very  sjife  rule  to  calculate  on  having  from  GO  to  70 
square  inches  of  room  in  the  propaguting-frame  for 
every  1,000  plants  desired.  The  propagat  ing-f rame 
should  be  3'  j  feet  wide,  have  sides  9  inches  high,  and, 
to  insure  an  even  moisture,  its  bottom  should  be  cov- 
ered to  the  thickness  of  1  inch  with  fine  cinders  Vith 
the  line  ashes  removed,  which  make  very  clean  and 
efficient  drainage  material.  The  frame  should  l>e 
covered  with  light  sash  constructed  with  dri|>-bar8,  to 
carry  off  condensation. 

Shading  of  fern-houses  should  have  close  attention. 
It  is  best  effected  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  wash 
to  the  outside  of  glass  on  roof.  The  following  composi- 
tion for  a  wash  has  given  excellent  results  for  a  number 
of  years:  To  two  gallons  of  benzene  or  turpentine  add 
one  pint  (or  more,  according  to  time  the  shading  is 
desired  to  remain  on  houses)  of  linseed  oil,  five  pounds 
of  pure  white  lead  and  enough  whitening  to  make 
proper  thickness  (which  can  very  easily  be  ascertained 
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hv  applying  some  of  it  to  a  piece  of  gla  .-.  while  Adding 
the  whitening);  thoroughly  mix  and  apply  to  outride  ol 
gl  i.--  with  a  soft  brush  of  the  same  width  as  glass. 
This  shading,  by  the  addition  of  more  or  leas  linseed 
oil,  may  be  made  to  stay  on  houses  up  to  one  year.  If 
properly  applied  in  spring,  it  will  be  just  right  during 
the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
when  more  light  is  gradually  required,  the  frosts  gradu- 
ally will  have  reduced  the  shading,  thus  admitting 
more  light  at  the  necessary  time. 

Much  time,  annoyance  and  expense  will  be  saved  by 
a  careful  arrangement  of  the  workshop,  or  potting-room, 
a  thing  which  in  most  cases  is  totally  neglected.  It 
shoukibe  so  built  that  pot  ting-benches  are  about  3  feet 
above  the  floor  and  5  feet  wide.  They  may  be  perma- 
nently constructed  of  substantial  material,  in  order  that 
a  number  of  pots  of  different  sizes  can  be  conveniently 
stored,  and  that  potting  material  can  be  thrown  from 
cart  or  wagon  directly  onto  pot  ting-benches.  By  an 
improper  arrangement  of  workshop  great  expense,  loss 
of  time  and  material  are  incurred  by  having  to  handle 
material  repeatedly  in  small  quantities. 

Propagation  by  means  of  spores. 

To  grow  ferns  from  spores  successfully,  it  is  advisable 
to  sterilize  soil  on  which  they  are  to  be  sown,  which 
can  best  be  done  by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  temperature 
by  means  of  steam  under  a  pressure  of  ten  to  fif- 
teen pounds;  and  for  this  purpose  a  properly  equipped 
workshop  should  be  provided  with  a  tight  box  about  3 
by  3  by  8  feet  or  larger  if  an  uncommonly  large  number 
of  ferns  is  to  be  grown.  It  should  be  fitted  with  a 
grating  made  of  2-inch  laths  spaced  1  inch  apart 
and  placed  2  inches  from  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
gratinK  may  be  covered  with  burlap,  and  if  a  Ji-inch 
steam  pipe  is  fitted  between  bottom  of  box  and  grating, 
and  connected  to  highest  point  of  steam  boiler  (to 
insure  getting  perfectly  dry  steam),  the  soil  is  ready 
to  be  sterilised.  After  having  cooled  off,  the  soil  is  in 
practically  the  same  condition  as  before  so  far  as  moist- 
ure, friab'leness,  and  the  like  arc  concerned,  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  soil  that  has  been  sterilized  by  burn- 
ing and  by  other  methods.  This  steaming  process  will 
effectually  destroy  all  forms  of  life  in  the  soil  anil  leave 
it  for  the  use  of  spores  alone.  In  most  localities,  the 
water  used  for  moistening  spores  is  impure  and  full  of 
the  spores  of  low  forms  of  plant  life,  which  arc  very 
destructive  to  the  prothalli  of  ferns.  To  prevent  this, 
the  workshop  should  be  provided  with  a  receptacle  in 
which  the  water  intended  for  use  on  ferns  while  in  the 
prothallus  state  can  be  raised  to  a  I  "tiling  tcmpcrat  ure, 
which  will  effectually  destroy  all  spores  that  may  be 
present  in  the  water.  This  is  best  done  by  leading  a 
1-inch  steam-pipe  to  within  6  inches  of  the  bottom  of 
the  receptacle  and  turning  on  a  reasonable  pressure 
of  steam.  If  boiled  twelve  hours  before  intended  for 
use,  it  will  he  cool  enough  to  be  applied,  and  will  be 
pure.  A  fern  workshop  should  also  be  provided  with  a 
dry  closet,  having  a  number  of  shelves  about  12  inches 
apart,  for  storing  fern-spores. 

In  beginning  the  cultivation  of  ferns,  it  is  advisable 
to  purchase  the  spores  from  some  reliable  firm  which 
makes  fern-growing  a  specialty,  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  stock  (Hants  can  be  grown  to  supply  spores  for 
home  demand.  Snores  will  do  about  equally  well  in 
pots  or  pans.  Pans  12  inches  square  and  4  inches  deep 
are  used  for  that  purpose,  as  also  arc  the  6-inch  com- 
mon flower-pots.  The  12-inch  pans  should  be  supplied 
with  1J$  inches  and  the  6-inch  pots  with  3  inches  of 
cttal  cinders  for  drainage.  Soil  for  sowing  spores  on  is 
brat  composed  of  five  parts,  in  the  proportions  of  two 
parts  good  garden  soil,  two  parts  of  finely  screened  peat 
and  one  of  sharp  clean  propagating  sand.  Leaf-mold 
may  be  used  instead  of  peat,  if  easier  to  procure.  This 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  sterilized,  as  already  directed. 
The  spore-pots  should  be  filled  with  the  soil  to  within 


\i  inch  of  the  top;  press  firmly.  The  rest  of  the  jiots 
should  be  filled  with  the  same  composition  after  it  has 
been  passed  through  a  screen  of  about  J ,  i  nch  mesh,  then 
made  absolutely  level,  firmly  pressed  and  thoroughly 
watered  with  sterilized  water.  Three  or  four  hours 
after  watering  will  be  the  best  time  to  sow  spores.  The 
spores  should  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  a  quantity  that  can  l>e  held  on  a  surface  of 
W  square  inch  being  abundant  to  sow  one  12-inch  pan. 
SiKires  should  not  be  covered  with  soil.  Immediately 
after  sowing,  the  sash  of  the  propaga  ting-frame  should 
be  tightly  closed  and  kept  so  until  spores  show  signs  of 
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germination,  when  a  small  quantity  of  air  should  be 
given  and  gradually  increased,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  first  small  fronds  have  made  their  appearance  they 
may  have  been  sufficiently  hardened  off  to  have  the 
sash  removed  entirely.  In  sowing  spores,  great  care 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  getting  mixed, 
fern-spores  being  very  minute  and  so  light  that  the 
slightest  movement  of  air  will  carry  them  long  dis- 
tances. While  sowing  spores,  all  spore-pots  should  be 
kept  tightly  covered.  Being  kept  in  a  very  close  and 

humid  atmosphere  after 
sowing,  the  spores  should 
not  require  any  watering 
for  one  or  two  weeks,  by 
which  time  they  will 
have  sufficiently  settled 
not  to  be  dislodged  by 
a  very  gentle  overhead 
watering,  which  should 
be  given  whenever  soil 
shows  the  least  sign  of 
being  dry.  Sterilized 
water  should  be  used 
until  after  the  first 
delicate  fronds  have  been  formed.  As  soon  as  the  first 
little  fronds  have  made  their  appearance,  care  should 
be  taken  to  weed  out  all  undesirable  varieties,  which, 
even  with  the  very  best  of  care,  will  occasionally 
creep  in.  A  temperature  of  65°  F.  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  propagating-housc. 

As  soon  as  the  first  small  fronds  are  evenly  formed 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  pot,  the  little  plants  should 
be  transferred  in  clumps  of  four  or  five  plants  each,  to 
well-drained  pans  (Fig.  1488)  or  boxes  filled  with  soil 
composed  of  one-half  rich  garden  soil  and  one-half 
peat  or  leaf-mold,  finely  screened.  In  transplanting, 
peat  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cover  the  remain- 
ing protlialli,  but  to  have  them  just  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  clumps  of  plants  should  be  kept 
as  loose  as  possible,  as  this  will  give  each  individual 
plantlet  a  better  chance  to  form  the  necessary  number 
of  rootlets,  and  it  will,  later  on,  also  be  easier  to  separate 
the  plants.  Boxes  for  transplanting  ferns  are  most 
convenient  when  4  inches  deep.  14  inches  wide  and  22 
inches  long.  These  boxes  will  hold  about  200  plants 
placed  about  1  inch  apart.  Ah  soon  as  the  little  plants 
nave  formed  two  or  three  fronds  each,  they  should  be 
separated  and  transplants  singly  into  boxes  similarly 
prepared  as  before,  where  they  may  remain  until 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  potted'  into  2-  or  2>i-inch 
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Times  of  sowing  fern-spores  are  the  first  weeks  of 
March,  July  and  (Jctobcr.  When  making  three  sow- 
ings a  year,  and  allowing  a  sufficiently  longer  time  for 
slower-growing  varieties,  a  constant  supply  of  plants  will 
be  assured.  In  calculating  on  time  of  sowing  spores  of 
commercial  varieties  of  ferns,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
divide  them  into  two  classes,  as  some  varieties  are  con- 
siderably slower  of  growth  and  will  consequently  have 
to  be  sown  earlier,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  sale  at  the 
same  time  as  the  more  rapid-growing  ones.  The  follow- 
ing popular  commercial  kinds  will  require  from  nine 
to  ten  months  between  times  of  sowing  and  potting. 
The  names  arc  those  thai  the  plants  bear  in  the  trade: 
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vnrirgatum. 
graruiicepa. 


Dnodia  i"auiliiU». 
DoryopU-ri*  nobilia. 
Laatrt**  arixtata. 


"  chryaoloba. 
"  opara. 
"  Slrboldii. 
Lygodium  japonii-um. 

acafldena, 
Ncphrodium  birtipea. 
Xrphrolcpia  pxaltata. 

cordata 
Platyloma  Ilriibjraiu. 

falcaln. 
Polypodiuin  am 

Polyntiehum 

Pteris  Victoria*. 


"  tcncrum. 

Wicgawiii. 
Cibotium  HcbU^lu. 

"  rrcnlc. 
Cyathra  mrdnllaria. 
(  yrtumium  caryotojdffum. 
"  Fortunri. 
(alcatum. 
Davallia  tcnuiiolia  stricta. 

Veil 

Dickaonia  anlarrlica. 


The  following  trade  ferns  will  develop  into  plants 
large  enough  to  be  potted  in  about  six  months  after 
sowing  spores : 

Adiantuxn  mtbeorecui.  Pteria  crptica  albo-Uneata. 

"        niapidulum.  M  magnifica. 

Alnophila  auntralui.  "        *'  Mayii. 

Cymnogramroa  raloruolanoa.  mmMSttm 
chryaophylla. 


nobdia. 
hv.tata. 


Iximaria  riliata- 
"  gibba. 

"  platyjiU-ra. 
Nrphrndium    immrraum  ctw- 


inti-rnata. 

SH-bnMii. 
leptnphylln. 
Ouvrardii. 
pn'mutii. 
w-rruUtii. 


erum. 
Onyrhiuni  Japoni' 
Pteria  argyraa. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  when  calculating 
time  of  sowing,  that  spores  sown  in  the  autumn  will 
require  about  four  weeks  longer  for  development  than 
those  sown  at  other  times  of  the  vear. 

Fern-spores  are  borne  on  the  back  or  under  side  of 
fronds.  In  some  cases  they  are  borne  naked  on  under 
surface  of  frond,  while  in  others  they  are  produced 
under  a  scale-like  membrane  or  indusium.  In  some 
coses,  as  in  Iteris,  the  edge  of  the  pinna*  is  folded  back 
over  the  spores,  while  in  adiantums  a  small  part  of  the 
leaflet  is  folded  back  over  each  little  fruit-dot  to  serve 
as  a  shield  or  indusium.  Davallias  form  a  small  sack- 
like receptacle  at  the  extremity  of  the  pinna?.  The 
proper  time  of  gathering  spores  is  when  they  assume 
a  light  brown,  rather  dry  appearance,  or  in  the  indu- 
sium-bearing  kinds  when  the  indusium  or  shield  lie-ins 
to  open.  S|K>rcs  should  Is-  gathered  on  a  dark  day  when 
the  fronds  are  slightly  moist,  as  they  will  be  better 
retained  in  that  condition,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
get  mixed  when  disturbed.  Fronds,  or  parts  of  them, 
should  be  cut  off  entirely  in  most  cases,  nut  up  in  tight 
paper  bags  and  stored  on  shelves  in  a  dry  closet  for  a 
week,  bv  which  time,  in  most  eases,  they  will  Ik-  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  have  s|mres  rcmovi-d  from  them  by  rub- 
bing the  frond  in  a  sieve  which  has  about  t  wenty  meshes 
to  the  inch.  When  thus  separated  from  fronds,  the 
spores  should  be  put  up  in  small  seed-bags  and  placed 
in  air-tight  jars  until  required  for  sowing.  Cared  for 
in  this  manner,  perfect  sueci-ss  has  Is-cn  invariably 
secured,  even  after  keeping  spores  for  years. 

Vrojtagntinn  by  othr  mi  arm. 

Some  ferns  form  little  plants  at  the  ends  of  pinna* 
and  of  fronds,  which  upon  attaining  to  sufficient  size 
mav  be  detached  from  parent  plants,  planted  into 
shallow,  well-drained  se»-d-pans,  and  for  a  week  or 
two  left  in  the  propagating-fr.unc,  when-  they  will 
soon  form  roots,  when  they  can  be  potted.  Among 
such  are  Adtantum  caudalum,  A.  Edgeworthh,  A. 
lunulalum  var.  dolahriforme,  AxftUninm  IMnugcrii, 
A.  bidhifrrum,  A.  xalirifotium,  I'otyxtichum  attgularc 
var.  prnlifcrum,  and  many  more. 

A  very  useful  decorative  fern  is  XcphroUjns 


Uoitk*  var.  furcatm,  and  it  will  make  a  beautiful  speci- 
men plant  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  To  grow 
large  quantities,  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  6  inches  of  surface  of  soil  and  placed  in  a  house 
where  a  bottom  heat  of  90°  F.  may  be  Becured,  when 
they  will  soon  form  a  large  number  of  Bhort,  strong 
fronds.  At  this  time  they  may  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  plants,  potted  off  and  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  parent  plant*.  A  somewhat  slower  method 
is  to  plant  out  a  number  of  plants  on  a  bench  into  5 
inches  of  soil,  in  which  soil  the  rhizomes,  running  over 
the  surface,  will  form  a  number  of  small  plants,  which 
may  be  detached  and  grown  on. 

A  beautiful  fern  is  Adiantum  Farleyenite,  and  it 
deservedly  ranks  as  the  greatest  favorite  among  fern- 
lovers.  It  is  best  propagated  by  division.  From  old 
plants,  cut  off  all  fronds  down  to  the  rhizomes,  wash 
off  soil,  cut  rhizomes  into  pieces  M  inch  long,  insert 
same  into  well-drained  fern-boxes  about  %  inch  apart, 
in  1H  inches  of  clean,  sharp  propagating  sand.  Place 
same  in  propagating-frame  in  a  temperature  of  70°  F. 
In  this  position  each  little  fragment  of  rhizome  will 
form  two  or  three  little  fronds  in  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  when  they  may  be  jiotted  off  singly  into 
2-inch  pots  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  The 
soil  best  adapted  to  .4 .  Farleyetute  is  finely  chopped  sod 
which  has  been  piled  for  about  six  months,  with  one- 
fifth  well-decomposed  cow-manure  added.  To  attain 
perfection  in  growth  and  coloring,  A.  Farleyenae  should 
be  kept  in  a  light,  airy  1U1,I  sunny  house,  in  which  every 
condition  of  moisture  ami  atmosphere  can  be  kept 
under  absolute  control.  In  a  house  of  this  kind,  the 
greatly  admired  and  beautifully  pinkish  tint  may  be 
easily  obtained  and  fronds  will  be  hardy  and  of  good 
substance.    A  temperature  of  70°  F.  is  at  all  times 


General  culture. 

To  grow  fems  such  as  arc  used  for  jardinieres  and 
decorative  work  and  mentioned  in  the  two  preced- 
ing lists,  a  temperature  of  no  less  than  55°  F. 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times  at  night  in  coldest 
weather,  with  a  rise  of  teni|>erature  in  the  daytime  of 
10°  or  15°.  To  keep  ferns  in  a  healthy  and  growing 
condition,  to  prevent  and  to  kill  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases, a  proper  condition  of  atmosphere  should  be  care- 
fully maintained  at  all  times.  Extremes  in  heat,  moist- 
ure or  dryness  should  never  be  allowed.  On  a  warm, 
dry,  sunny  day,  when  a  great  deal  of  air  has  to  be 
admitted,  much  of  the  moisture  of  the  house  is  conse- 
quently carried  off;  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  then  to 
svringe  the  ferns  once  or  twice  a  day,  also  occasionally  to 
dampen  floor  of  houses.  An  excessively  dry  atmosphere 
induces  the  development  of  the  very  troublesome  pests, 
thrips  and  red  spider.  On  damp  and  rainy  days  a 
saturated  atmosphere  should  lie  prevented  bv  supply- 
ing a  little  artificial  hent,  even  if  some  air  has  to  be 
admitted  at  the  same  time.  This  slight  expense  of 
heating  on  damp  days  will  abundantly  pay  lor  itself 
by  causing  the  growth  of  strong,  thrifty  plants.  An 
excessively  moist  atmosphere  causes  parts  of  fronds 
of  a  great  many  plants  to  turn  black  and  to  rot  off, 
besides  inducing  the  development  of  almost  incurable 
fungoid  diseases. 

The  soil  for  deep-rooting  ferns  should  be  as  follows: 
Three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  fibry  peat,  one  part 
leaf-mold,  one  part  sand,  one  part  sphagnum  moss, 
one-half  part  broken  crocks  ami  one-half  part  broken 
charcoal.  These  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  ample  drainage  provided.  For  shallow- 
rooting  ferns  the  following  compost  should  be  used: 
One  part  fibry  loom,  one  part  |teat,  one  part  leaf- 
mold,  one  part  sphagnum  moss,  one-half  part  broken 
crock,  one  part  sand,  one-half  part  broken  charcoal. 
If  the  charcoal  cannot  Is-  readily  secured,  half  the 
amount  of  sand  and  finely  broken  crock*  will  answer, 
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although  the  composition  as  prescribed  ia  preferred,  as 
charcoal  keeps  the  soil  sweet  and  may  spare  time  for 
repotting. 

In  potting  ferns  after  they  pass  4-inch  pots,  a  pot  ting- 
stick  should  always  be  used  as  the  potter  cannot  very 
well  firm  them  with  his  fingers,  and  it  secures  cveness  in 
potting.  Ferns  should  be  potted  tight,  especially  old 
plants.  Also  old  plants  should  be  partlv  shaken  out 
and  the  roots  shortened  somewhat,  and  if  carefully 
handled  will  quickly  reestablish  themselves  and  make 
belter  plants.  A  pot  ting-stick  is  very  handy  also  for 
pressing  the  compost  between  rhizome,  and  it  can  be 
done  much  more  neatly  than  with  the  hand. 

In  I  he  selection  anil  growing  of  stock  plants,  the  care- 


ful grower  should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  types 
which  are  most  perfect  in  shape,  in  character  of  indi- 
vidual fronds,  in  coloring,  freedom  of  producing  spores, 
and  exemption  from  the  attacks  of 


and  very  portals,  as  for 
all  love  a  moist  and  sh 


In  a  large  number  of  ferns  a  great  difference 
between  the  different  plants  of  the  same  st>r<  uv  will  Ik; 
apparent  to  the  careful  observer.  Some  plants  of 
species  have  beautifully  developed  fromls,  but  are 
carried  on  long,  weak  stems,  which  makes  them  until 
for  general  use.  Others  may  be  of  compiict,  sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  but  with  poorly  shaped 
individual  fronds.   In  some  individuals 
the  coloring  will  be  greatly  superior.  By 
closely  studying  all  these  points  and  by 
"   the  i 


continually  selecting  only  I 
feet  types  of  fems  from  the  young  plants, 
one  can  in  a  few  years  work  up  a  very 
desirable  and  superior  stock.  The  same 
stock  plants  of  the  rapid-growing  vani- 
ties ol  ferns  should  not  be  carried  over 
for  more  than  three  or  four  years,  but 
young  and  more  desirable  plants  should 
continually  be  selected  and  grown  to 
take  their  places. 

The  stock  should  be  shifted  into  hu-gi-r 
pots  whenever  necessary,  and  placed  in 
a  light,  airy  house,  in  which  all  neces- 
sary conditions  are  under  perfect  con- 
trol, and  in  which  a  temperature  in  cold- 
est weather  of  55"  F,  at  night,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  in  daytime,  can  always 
be  maintained.  The  house  should  be 
shaded  just  enough  to  prevent  fronds 
from  turning  yellow.  Proper  attention  to  atmospheric 
conditions  of  stockhouse  should  never  be  neglected. 
Stock  plants  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  pot- 
bound  for  too  long  a  period  of  time,  except  with  a  few 
kinds,  such  as  aisophilaa,  dicksonias,  cyatheas,  cibo- 
tiums,  PterU  trentula,  P.  argyrsea,  some  davallias,  and 
Polystirhtim  conacrum,  which,  if  given  too  much  nour- 
ishment, will  often  be  very  slow  in  setting  spores. 

Insects  which  are  most  troublesome  to  ferns  arc 
thrips,  red  spider,  scale  and  mealy-bug.  They  are 
mainly  present  in  a  too-dry  atmosphere.  Thrips,  red 
spider  and  mealy-bug  are  easily  prevented  by  a  prop- 
erly moistened  atmosphere,  also  by  spraying  of  foliage 
once  a  week  with  tobacco  water.  As  tobacco  greatly 
varies  in  strength,  every  grower  will  have  to  determine 
to  his  own  satisfaction  now  strong  to  make  his  solution. 
The  preparation  known  as  "Hose-leaf  tobacco  extract," 
has  proved  very  efficient  in  destroying  these  insect 
pests.  To  fifty  gallons  of  water  add  one  quart  of  the 
extract,  and  apply  with  some  good  insecticide  sprayer 
and  a  force  pump.  Fifty  gallons  of  this  solution  will  be 
enough  to  spray  100,000  ferns  in  -  1 4-inch  pots. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  advice,  the  amateur 
fern-grower  may  determine  the  proper  way  in  which  to 
raise  his  plants.  He  may  not  have  a  fern-house,  but  he 
can  have  a  tight  glass  box  or  Wardian  case.  The  bot- 
tom should  be  a  line  tray,  to  prevent  drip  on  the  floor 
and  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out  of  the  sod.  The 
lop  or  roof  of  the  box  should  be  hinged,  bo  that  it 


be  raised.  In  this  miniature  greenhouse  many  interest- 
ing ferns  can  be  grown.  Lycopodiums  and  selaginellas 
(which  sec)  are  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  ferns. 

Xichol  N.  Bruckner. 

X.  E.  E.  ScUMITT.t 

List  of  tender  ferns.  (X.  E.  E.  Schmitt.) 

AcrottMum.  A  widely  distributed  class  of  fern*  found  in  tropica 
of  both  hemispheres;  some  have  (rural*  I  Lai  an*  aolitary.  w  hile 
other*  are  puinatifid;  Home  are  deep-routing  and  require  a  loamier 
■oil.  while  others  are  shalluw-rooung  and  require  a  very  shallow 
and  porous  soil.  They  are  a  class  varied  in  many  respects;  the 
fertile  fronds  are  totally  covered  on  the  under  side  with  the  spores, 
generally  brown  in  color,  and  when  ripe,  after  shedding  the  spores, 
will  perish  and  be  succeeded  by  the  barren  fronds.  Propagated  by 
division  and  spores.  Winter  >V>°  to  60°  night.  They  should  hnve  a 
perfect  drainage,  the  deep-rooting  ones  of  ordinary  depth,  but  the 
shallow-rooting  are  best  grown  in  a  depth  of  about  2  inches  of  soil 
Ma,  the  shallow-rooting  species;  they 
„■  atmosphere  except  .4.  ourrum,  which 
will  stand  sun  with  its  roots  in  2  inches 
of  water;  it  ia  found  in  Florida  and 
tropical  America. 

Atlinoptrri*.    A  low -growing  and 
charming  class  of  ferns  with  palm-like 
or  rayed  fronds.  They  thrive  best  in  a 
compost  of  loam.  peal,  chopficd  sphag- 
num bums,  coarse  sand  and  crocks 
(broken  small),  in  equal  parts:  they 
should  have  ample  drainage,  filling  the 
pot*  orout  half-full  with  crocks.   They  require 
n  good  light  and  plenty  of  moisture:  they  are 
1  •      j'ropagaled  by  spores;  thoy  can  also  bo 
divided.  Winter  temperature.  5K°  to  00°. 

Adinntum.  The  maidenhair  ferns  with  fronda, 
the  m  iividual  pinna;  of  which  vary  from  not 
more  than  I,  inch  In  width  in  A.  gractllimum 
to  the  large  A.  peruiuinum  with  pinna  2  ^  to 
3  inches  long.  They  are  hardy,  stove  and  tem- 
perate ferns,  and  require  a  deep  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  and 
during  the  resting -period,  which  is  usually 
from  I>ecember  to  the  latter  port  of  February. 
Th<  y  diould  be  allowed  to  get  fairly  dry  but 
not  -died  before  they  are  watered  again.  In 
iwul  -iwcica  or  varieties  of  garden  origin,  re- 
move part  of  the  old  fronds  just  as  growth 
commences;  with  some  of  the  denser-growing 
sorts,  all  the  fronds  may  lie  cut  away  just  as  the 
t,i  w  growth  is  commencing. as  it  ia  very  tedious 
and  there  is  not  much  gained  thereby.  It  should 
be  cut  close,  but  with  sparser  or  large-growing 
sorts  as  A.  tmptn/ormf  and  many  other  alroog- 
foliagcd  sorts,  it  is  better  to  leave  all  the  good 
fi.linf  -  possible  to  stimulate  the  new  growth; 
turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pot,  cut  away  the 
tower  half  of  the  ball  and  trim  in  the  sides 
of  the  old  hall  close  to  the  rhizomes  with  a 
large  knife,  then  loosen  slightly  the  edge  of 
the  ball  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick  so  that  the  roots  will  fee]  the 
effect  of  the  new  move  readily;  never  round  off  the  aides  in  a 
slant  or  sloping  manner  as  the  old  crowns  are  very  closely  knit 
together  and  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  getting  them  wet 
through  again.  Should  they  become  too  dry.  give  a  little  water 
every  few  minutes  until  they  are  given  enough  to  penetrate  the 
old  ball.  The  crowns  should  be  let  down  a  little  deeper  than 
they  were  when  turned  out  of  the  pot.  The  surface  should  be 
slightly  pointed  here  ami  there  which  will  help  the  water 
more  readily  to  penetrate.  Have  the  pots  well  drained,  placing 
a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  over  the  crocks  which  will  keep 
the  drainage  clean.  Fill  in  the  soil,  pack  firmly  with  a  potting 
stick  up  to  the  height  required  to  receive  the  ball,  which  should  be 
low  enough  to  give  a  light  covering  of  soil;  they  throw  out  their 
new  roots  from  top.  bottom  and  sides;  then  place  in  a  layer  of  soil, 
tightening  it  with  the  potting  stick,  place  layer  after  tightening  as 
before  until  it  has  reacted  the  required  height;  give  a  fair  watering, 
fill  about  twice  the  space  left  from  the  top  of  the  soil  to  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  They  will  not  require  any  water  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  give  a  light  sprinkling  with  a  watering-pul  with  a  ruse  on. 
They  will  require  to  be  looked  over  every  other  day  or  so.  In  about 
•  week's  time  they  will  require  a  moderate  watering,  but  not  so 
heavy  as  at  first.  After  potting,  an  increase  of  8°  to  10°  in  tempera- 
ture, both  by  night  and  by  day,  is  necessary.  Some  of  the  smaller- 
growing  sorts  will  require  a  deeper  drainage  and  smaller  pots. 
Adiantums  with  a  few  exceptions  will  not  tolerate  syringing  at  any 
time,  particularly  during  dull  or  cloudy  weather,  as  damp  may 
settle  in  the  foliage  and  ruin  several  plants,  hut  care  must  lie  taken 
that  they  have  sufficient  water  at  the  roots,  as  in  the  growing  season 
they  take  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  temperature  in  winter  for 
greenhouse  f,  „h  mid  he  by  night,  adding  ft  to  S°  hy  day: 
stove  should  be  56°  to  J**  by  night,  adding  about  6°  by  day. 
Adiantums  require  a  mixture  of  chopped  or  hand-broken  fibry  sod 
that  has  been  stocked  about  six  months,  one-half  port  pest,  one- 
half  part  leaf-mold,  one  part  well-decayed  cow-manure  preferred 
(aa  they  are  good  feeders),  one  and  one-half  part  sand,  one  part 
chopped  sphagnum,  one-half  part   broken   crocks  and  one-half 
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even  Layers  in  the  unjer  aliovr  suited,  then  turn  1 
winch  will  leave  tlie  whole  evenly  mixed,  when  tt  will  lie  I 
use.  For  cult  of  A.  Farlryrn**,  M-e  p.  1212. 

AUophtUi.  Tree  ferns,  natives  of  tropical  America  and  Australia. 
A.  amtrritis  and  A,  ejrtha  will  stand  vun  with  a  copious  supply  of 
water.  Soil  a«  for  Dnkaonia.  Winter  temperature  for  Australian 
(pecics,  50°  to  45";  for  West  Indian.  4S°  to  60°  night. 

Anemia.  A  pretty  claaa  of  small -growing  ferna.  sometime* 
called  the  flowering  ferna,  an  the  fertile  sprays  appear  along  with 
the  sterile  frond.  They  require  an  open  porous  noil  and  are  not 
deep-rooted.  Moderate  temperature.  52°  to  83*  winter  temperature 
by  night.  Propagated  by  spores. 

A  noiop'crit.  Giant  ferna,  more  resembling  a  rycad  than  u  fern, 
were  it  not  for  the  more  ease*.  They  are  native  of  tropical  Africa, 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Philippine!!.  Tliey  are  deep-rooting,  with 
heavy  and  fleshy  roots,  ana  enjoy  a  rich  deep  and  port  ma  awl. 
They  require  a  high  and  moiat  temperature,  not  Iran  thai.  00° 
by  night  in  winter  and  will  stand  90"  or  more  in  summer.  They 
require  shade  during  summer,  with  more  light  during  winter.  A 
■nil  aa  for  dirksomas,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  manure  is  satis- 
factory. They  ahould  he  potted  just  as  growth  is  commencing. 
Care  ahould  M  taken  not  to  brume  their  fleshy  roots;  should  any  be 
damaged  tliey  ahould  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  Propagated 
by  spores  and  division,  both  a  alow  process,  but  more  readily  by 
the  large  and  fleahy  scales  carefully  removed  from  the  old  plants, 
laid  between  sphagnum  moss,  aand  and  broken  crocks  ill  a  rut 
with  a  bottom  beat  of  H0°  or  a  little  more;  they  ahould  be  laid  on  a 
slant  with  inner  side  of  scale  facing  upward.  When  they  have 
formed  buds,  emitted  roots,  and  made  two  or  three  leaves,  they  may 
be  detached  ami  potted  singly  in  as  small  pots  as  their  roots  will 
permit;  return  to  cm-  and  inure  tn  more  light  and  air  gradually; 
each  scale  may  bring  four  or  five  plants. 

HUchnum.  Kems  of  easy  culture,  requiring  moderate  shade. 
Allied  to  l^imaria.  Several  of  them  are  dwarf  tree  ferna;  others 
have  spreading  rcaitatoek.  They  will  not  stand  dryness:  require  a 
moderately  strong  soil  containing  a  small  amount  of  manure. 

ChrilaiuAi:  A  class  of  dainty  and  graceful  ferniu  Tliey  require 
an  open  and  porous  soil;  will  not  tolerate  syringing,  and  require  a 
good  light  at  all  times  Propagated  by  spores  and  division,  spores 
preferred.  They  will  not  stand  an  overabundance  of  moisture  at 
any  time,  but  will  well  repay  proper  care,  aa  they  are  all  very 
beautiful.  Some  have  fronds  resembling  the  palmate  fronds  of 
Doryoptcria,  while  others  are  very  much  divided.  The  soil  should 
consul  of  one  part  fibry  loam,  one  part  peat,  one  part  leaf-mold, 
one  part  sand,  one-half  part  broken  crocks,  one  part  sphagnum 
moss  and  one-half  part  broken  charcoal,  broken  quite  small,  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  the  pots  well  drained.  A 
temperature  of  40°  to  45"  suits  them  best  in  winter. 

Cyathea.  Beautiful  tree  ferns,  native  of  New  Zealand  and  tropi- 
cal America.  C.  mniuuViru  will  grow  to  a  great  height,  from  (a)  to 
74  feet,  and  is  often  seen  in  its  wild  state  far  above  the  surrounding 
vegetation.  Will  stand  full  sun.  Temperature  for  New  Zealand 
species,  40°  to  44°  winter;  tropical  American,  45°  to  60°  nights. 
Soil  as  for  Dickgonia. 

Ciffiomium.  Fig.  14R9.  Ferns  of  easy  culture.  Require  a 
greenhouse  temperature  of  4X°  to  50°  by  night  in  winter;  will 
stand  a  strong  light  and  partial  shade.  I'seful  for  fern-dishes. 
Allied  to  Aspidium.  General  culture  for  ferns. 

Datnllia  is  a  beautiful  class  of  ferns  found  both  in  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  loucs.  The  smaller-growing  forms  can  be  grown 
in  shallow  baskets  or  pans  and  have  a  fair  amount  of  rest  jo 
winter.  The  Japanese  fern-balls  are  probably  O.  bultala  and  U.  Mar- 
irxu,  and  can  he  laid  out  in  the  garden  and  froren  down  to  aero  and 
when  the  growing  season  returns  watered  and  they  will  begin  to 
grow  again.  Davalliaa  with  heavy  rhisnmcs  or  any  of  the  surface 
creeping  sorts  will  want  to  he  kept  a  little  on  the  dry'  side  during 
the  resting  period,  which  is  from  the  lieginmng  of  December  to  ahout 
March,  when  they  will  gradually  recommence,  and  water  ahould 
be  given  accordingly.  They  must  be  syringed  at  least  twice  dady 
in  winter,  as  black  thrip  is  liable  to  attack  them:  ahould  they  be 
attacked,  dip  in  a  medium  solution  of  aphinc  or  fresh  tobacco  water. 
Should  the  plants  be  too  large  to  handle,  syringe  them  with  aphinc. 
or  tobacco  water  at  night  and  give  a  thorough  syringing  with  clear 
water  the  neat  day;  apply  two  or  three  tunes,  then  stop  for  two  or 
three  days,  then  repeat,  after  which  the  troubles  will  Is-  over. 
The  cooler  kinds  will  commence  their  growth  ahout  a  month  later 
than  stove  kinds.  Tin  y  should  lie  repotted  or  top-dressed  Just  ua 
growth  commences,  if  they  require  it. 

I),  pallida  is  a  fern  which  reals  from  December  to  March,  at 
W'hteh  time  gradual  increase  ol  water  may  be  given  it  and  by  the  . 
toil  of  March  it  will  la*  commencing  its  RTowth.  It  should  he  care- 
fully separated,  taking  rare  tiot  to  injure  the  points  of  the  rhuomes. 
Many  of  them  will  be  found  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
or  pans  in  which  they  have  been  growing.  It  ia  well  to  leave  an  old 
specimen  undisturbed  fnr  three  or  four  years  and  only  give  a  light 
top-dressing  in  the  spring  as  growth  is  commencing,  and  weak 
liquid  manure  alaiut  every  two  weeks  a*  the  frond*  arc  unfolding; 
but  ntways  water  with  cUnr  water  first,  then  follow  with  Injuid 
manure.  It  require*  a  stove  temperature  of  4K°  to  oN°  by  night, 
adding  0°  to  S°  by  day  on  bright  flays,  during  its  resting  period, 
with  corresponding  increase  during  the  growing  season  of  nlaiul  20". 
It  needs  a  good  strong  light  but  also  shade.  It  requires  a  good 
supply  of  water  during  its  growing  season  arid  only  a  small  amount 
once  n  week,  but  must  he  syringed  twice  daily.  The  composition 
of  the  soil  «hould  be  an  open  and  porous  material  consisting  of  the 
following:  two  parts  fibry  lfwim  which  had  lieen  stacked  about 
sax  months  and  broken  up  by  hand  'not  sifted  or  pulverised  i,  one 
Part  fibry  chopped  peat,  one  part  leaf-mold,  one  part  sand,  one- 
half  part  broken  charcoal,  using  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crocks, 
one  port  sphagnum  moas  chopped  roughly,  all  the  parts  of  this 


composition  placed  in  even  layers  in  the  order  named  four  times, 
first  to  live  left,  then  to  the  rignt,  when  it  will  bo  of  the  proper 
texture  ready  for  use.  The  pots  or  pans  should  lie  well  drained  by 
placing  a  flat  piece  of  crock  over  the  holes  flat  aide  down.  The 
•oil  should  be  hand-picked  so  as  to  be  free  of  worms  and  insects. 
This  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  but  when  there  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  lengt  h  of  lime  a  plant  is  to  remain  undiat  urbed.  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken.  Place  the  curved  pieces  one  against  the  other 
until  the  entire  bottom  is  covered,  then  place  a  good  sprinkling 
of  clean  *\  inch  soil  (no  dust),  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  thin 
Layer  of  sphagnum  moaa,  covering  the  crocks  evenly  so  that  no 
soil  will  pass  through.  The  receptacle  is  now  ready  for  the  soil. 
Place  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  soil  directly  over  the  moss,  then 
filling  up  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top.  pack  down  evenly  with  a 
wide  potting  stirk  an  that  they  will  not  sink  afterward;  now  put 
in  the  rhuomes  one  by  one,  setting  the  points  so  that  they  will  be 
evenly  distributed,  and  firm  the  soil  tightly  with  the  fingers,  as  a 
potting  stick  cannot  well  be  used  on  account  of  bruising;  let  them 
be  about  even  with  the  top  on  the  sides  and  slightly  rounded  in 
the  center:  stake  the  fronds  with  light  stakes  to  keep  them  steady, 
which  will  give  them  a  neat  appearance  as  they  w*ill  have  to  remain 
until  the  new  growth  has  developed  and  the  plant  is  reestablished 
with  new  roots,  when  they  will  sustain  themselves  without  any 
supports.   The  plant  is  now  ready  for  watering:  one  even  t 


ing  is  all  that  will  be  required  and  a  light  syringing  four  times  a 
day.  Should  the  surface  become  dryish  a  light  watering  ahould  be 
given  as  when  first  potted,  but  after  this  the  plants  will  require 
water  more  frequently  as  they  will  be  making  roots  rapidly  as  will 
be  indicated  by  the  foliage  that  has  developed.  Directly-  after  pot- 
ling  keep  the  house  close  and  increase  the  air  gradually  until  full 
air  can  be  given.  Hard-leaved  ferns  like  davalliaa  can  stand  a  light 
syringing  three  or  four  limes  a  day  on  all  bright  days  but  none  on 
cloudy  days  unh-aa  there  is  artificial  heal  on. 
the  cool  nights  of  the  en 

temperature  may  also  be  lowered  until  it  falls  to  the  winter  tempera- 
ture with  the  declining  season.  The  foregoing  soil  is  suitable  for 
shallow-rooting  ferns. 


it  on.  Decreasr  syringing  as 
and  autumn  approach;  the 
it  falls  to  the  winter  lempera- 


DtnnMxtilia.  With  creeping  rootatock.  Winter  temperature, 
42°  to  44°.  Propagated  by  spores  and  division.  Culture  as  for 
Micro  lepia 

Dtparia.  A  small  group  of  ferns  with  arching  fronds.  Stove 
winter  temperature,  45°  to  58°.  Propagated  by  spores  or  bulbils 
that  form  on  the  fronds.  Culture,  see  main  article  (p.  1210). 

Diektonia.  An  interesting  class  of  tree  ferns  from 
They  require  a  cool  temperature  and  partial  shade  in 
but  their  stems  must  be  syringed  frequently.  They  roust  never 
be  allowed  to  dry  at  the  roots,  and  even  more  copiously  watered  in 
summer.  Winter  temperature,  45°  to  48°:  can  be  stood  outside  in 
summer.  Can  be  propagated  by  spores  or  side  growths  carefully 
removed  from  the  parent  stem  without  injuring  the  heel.  Require 
a  soil  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  one  pari  leaf-mold,  a  little 
more  than  one  pari  sand,  some  broken  crocks  and  sphagnum  moaa 
with  the  whole,  and  well  drained. 

DidymocMma.  An  interesting  group  of  ferns  of  distinct  habit 
and  growth.  Winter  temperature,  45°  to  5K°. 

Ihpln;.  i  A  rather  coarse-crowing  but  interesting  claaa  of 
ferns,  grown  mostly  in  the  greenhouse.  Allied  to  Aaplcnium.  A 
fairly  porous  soil  suits  them  best.  Propagated  by  spore*  or  division. 
Winter  temperature.  45°  to  HO." 


Dwlia.  A  small  and  distinct  claaa  of  ferns  of  cool  tern 
I*  to  52°.  Propngat 
main  article  (p.  1210) 


4S°  to  42°.   Propagated  by  spores  and  division.  For 


praperature, 
culture,  see 


Dnmaria.  Plants  with  a  thick  and  downy  rhiiome.  Propagated 
by  spores  and  division.  All  stove  ferns  allied  to  Polypodium. 

Drjwptcns.  Small  stove  ferna.  Require  a  winter  night  tem- 
perature of  55°  to  5h°. 

GUichenia.  A  genus  of  most  lieautiful  and  graceful  ferns,  natives 
of  Australia,  New  Holland  and  tropical  America.  Tliey  thrive 
Deal  in  a  compost  of  one  part  loam,  one  part  peat,  one-half  part 
aand.  one-half  part  broken  crocks,  one  part  sphagnum  moss;  inpot- 
ting.the  center  of  Ihc  plant  should  be  dropped  aTittle  belowthe  rim 
of  the  pot  so  that  the  outer  rhixomes  can  rest  on  the  new  anil,  leav- 
ing the  center  a  little  deeper  than  the  outer  edge;  pin  tin*  rhixomes 
down  carefully  but  do  not  cover;  pot  firmly;  give  a  gentle  water- 
ing; syringe  several  times  a  day.  but  lake  care  not  to  overwater. 
They  love  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere:  the  tropical  American  ones 
can  stand  a  little  more  heat,  alio  a  little  sun;  winter  temperature 
for  New  Holland  ones.  4*°  to  52°:  American,  40°  to  55°.  Care 
ahould  be  taken  at  all  times  not  to  overwater  or  let  them  get  too 
dry;  the  best  way  is  to  sound  them  with  your  knuckles,  and  in 
fact  almost  any  plant  of  careful  treatment  should  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

(JonuipKlrbium.  Mostly  a  deep  and  free-rooting  class  of  fems. 
demanding  culture  as  for  Polypodium. 

ferna 


plants. 

llrmittlta.  A  distinct  and  striking  class  of  tree  ferns,  native  of 
tropical  America  and  the  Philippines.  They  are  all  stove  ferns 
requiring  taT  winter  night  temperature  and  ample  moisture  and 
shade  at  all  times;  soil  as  for  Dicksonia,  as  tbey  are  heavy  and 
deep- root  ing. 

HumrnojAyUum.  A  claaa  of  ferns  of  most  graceful  and  delicate 
structure;  native  of  tropical  America.  They  require  a  deep  shade 
and  a  shallow  compost  to  grow  in  as  they  are  found  growing  on 
tree  ferns  and  sandstone:  the  following  will  suit  them  best:  sandy, 
I  pu|  with  very  small  pieces  of  i 
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carefully  placed  li'Uiwi  the  small  rhitomes  snd  crown  in  ■ 
d<*ru<  shade.  Their  foliage  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry; 
they  should  be  crown  in  a  case.  Winter  temperature.  .12°  tu  M*. 

Hypalrptt.  A  clam  of  frrna  with  creeping  rootstoek,  of  easy 
rulture,  requiring  shade.  Propagated  by  spores  and  division. 
General  culture  of  (cm*. 

L<~*<-  i*tfffui.  .\  class  of  frnu  allied  to  Mierolepia  and  Davallia, 
which  wee.  I k^p-rooung  fcros  of  easy  culture.  Winter  temperature. 
XT  to 

/.  wj.uw.  A  class  of  fern*  of  easy  culture,  re<iuirinc  a  deep 
rich  lem my  soil.  L.  palmatttm  is  hardy,  r'or  culture,  aee  main 
article  (p.  1210). 

.Vnrattut.  A  bold,  distinct,  and  interestinc  class  of  ferns.  Allied 
to  Aiugiopteria.  which  see  for  treatment. 

Mtmimimm.    A  mull  rlaaa  of  interesting  low -growing  ferns. 

medium  temperature  of  .W  to  55*  in  winter.  General 
■  of  fern*  ip.  12110.  Propagated  by  aporea. 
iticraltput.  A  claws  of  moatly  at  rone-growing  and  graceful 
fern*  of  easy  culture:  .V.  Airfa  var.  crislala,  being  crested,  makes  a 
beautiful  specimen.  They  like  a  strong  open  soil  with  a  little  cow- 
manure  added  and  a  fair  su|>ply  uf  water  at  all  times.  They  require 
good  ticbt  but  ahady.  Propacated  by  division  oi 


(X  W 


VrpArofepu.  A  large  croup  of  ferns  havinc  more  carden  forms 
any  other  class  of  ferns,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 


the  type  .V.  rsallala  will 
4  to  5  feet  Ion*,  wlulc  some  of  the  variations  will 
Crow  them  as  abort  aa  H  inches  long.  All  the  forms  of  S.  rsallatn 
will  «t*rwl  sunshine  under  class.  A  compost  of  three  parts  good 
F.I  ry  loam,  one  part  manure,  one  part  sand,  a  small  sprinkling  of 
lraf.ntotd  and  sphacnu.ni  moss  thoroughly  trailed,  suits  them  Is-st. 
They  like  a  fair  supply  of  water  at  all  times.  When  potting,  always 
drop  the  plant  down  w>  as  to  cover  %  inch,  aa  the  you dc  fronds 
will  readily  push  through  the  soil.  S.  Bau*ri  is  deciduous.  A*. 
!>"!?••  is  a  .mall  fronded  and  beautiful  species.  Propagated  readily 
by  runnera.  of  which  they  furnish  an  abundance:  pin  the  runners 
down  over  the  surface  of  the  soil;  in  a  short  time  they  will  make  a 
lo«  of  younc  plants  which  can  be  taken  up  when  they  have  made  two 
fronda,  potted  up  into  '.'-inch  pots,  kept  close  for  altout  two  weeks, 
when  more  air  can  be  given  them:  then  pot  on  as  required. 

Xuthalinut  •■tiiuiiVi.  Native  of  Mexico:  an  interesting  awl  grace- 
fol  fern  of  downy  foliage.   Crows  well  in  a  medium  lemperature. 
must  be  taken  in  waterinc:  it  will  not  stand  syringing.  An 


open  porous  soil  suits  it  liest.  Propacated  by  division  or  spores, 
spores  preferred. 

Onm-aoon.  A  class  of  interesting  and  graceful  ferns  of  easy  cul- 
ture for  which  see  main  article.  Winter  temperature  48°  to  52*. 
Propacated  by  spores  or  division. 

/Vtt&ra.  A  very  interestinc  class  of  low-growing  ferns  of  neat  and 
craceful  habit.  Winter  temperature  55°  to  5>i°  at  night.  Kctjuircs 
a  porous  soil  and  go»*i  light:  will  n*»t  stand  very  much  moisture  on 
foliage.    Thrip  and  mealy-bug  are  the  worst  enemies.  Readily 


See  I'olvpndium. 


propagated  by  spores  or  i 

PAfeWiust,    Ferns  of  at  rung-growing  habit. 
PhvUUU.  A  class  of  shallow-rooting  ferns  of  t 
to  Polypodium,  which  sec. 

I'hvmatodrM.  Somewhat  shallow-routed,  but  fairly  strong-grow- 
ing ferns,  of  easy  rulture.  Best  grown  in  pans.  Itcquire  partial 
aluule  and  a  porous  soil  as  for  shallow  polypodiuma  or  davalliaa. 
They  may  also  be  used  to  cover  walls  in  i 
on  trunks  of  tall  tree  ferns. 

I'latyrrrium.  The  stag  and  elk's-horn  ferns.  A  distinct  and 
most  interesting  class  of  Terns.  They  naturally  grow  in  the  fork* 
of  trees  and  on  nicks.  They  are  beat  grown  on  blocks  or  rafts:  fibry 
peat  and  live  sphagnum  morn  suit  them  best.  They  should  havo 
plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season  and  a  moist  atmosphere  at 
nil  tune*.  Winter  temperature  at  night.  58°  to  00°.  adding  5°  to  7* 
by  day. 

I'nli/padium.  Comprising  many  divisions  and  many  of  them  in 
common  cultivation.  Tlicy  are  native  of  all  climes.  Some  are  hardy 
with  hardly  any  protection,  while  some  require  stove  temperature. 
Some  are  deep-routing,  while  others  are  very  shallow-rooting  and 
require  a  very  porous  soil.  They  are  mostly  evergreen  exeeptinc 
the  hardy  species,  which  are  deciduous.  Some  of  the  shallow-root  me 
species  will  crow  on  a  surface  of  very  sliallow  material  composed 
of  peat  and  moss,  while  others  require  an  addition  of  loam.  They 
are  varied  and  distinct  and  can  be  employtd  for  many  purtiosca.  to 
cover  walls  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  or  rockwork  out-of- 
doors.  Some  are  very  decorative  and  bold  in  habit,  while  others 
are  graceful  and  beautiful.  The  deep-rooting  kinds  require  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mold,  one  part  peat,  one  part 
sand,  one  part  sphagnum  moaa,  one-half  part  broken  crock*  and 
one-half  part  broken  charcoal;  they  require  ample  drainage  and 
an  ample  supply  of  water  when  growing,  and  reduced  amount  when 
at  rest  in  winter.  The  shallow -growing  sorts  will  require  ample 
drainage  and  a  compost  of  one  part  nhry  loam,  one  part  peat, 
one  part  sphagnum  moss,  one-halt  part  broken  crocks  and  one-half 
part  charcoal.  Some  of  the  sorts  will  grow  on  a  mossy  surface  or 
cm  be  employed  to  cover  walls  or  unsightly  places  in  a  greenhouse 
and  liy  receiving  an  oecaaional  syringing  will  do  well,  while  others 
are  better  grown  in  pot  a  or  pans.  Pans  for  many  are  preferred. 

PcaVsfirAum.   Many  of  these  are  hardy  or  will  winter  out-of- 
doors  with  moderate  protection.  Propacated  by  spores  or  by 
nine  down  the  fronds  on  a  porous  surface  un " 
fairly  well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  detached  i 
A  moderate  soil  suits  them  best. 

/tens.  Fig.  1490.  A  various  group,  some  of  them  hardy, 
others  suitable  for  greenhouses  and  for  stoves.  They  are  not  par- 
ticular as  to  soil;  a  mixture  of  two  parts  peat,  one  part  loam  and 
one  part  sand  will  suit  them.  The  variegated  forms  should  be  pro- 
tected from  very  strong  light.  Some  of  the  species  propagate 
r  division  of  the  creeping  rhiiome*.  Most  of  the  tender 
(  in  an  intermediate  or  greenhouse  temperature. 
A  class  of  plants  of  decorative  and  useful  character 
J  in  form  of  growth  as  S.  c**ta.  S.  arkorta  and  S.  H'iU- 
dtnorii;  will  grow  to  15  or  more  feet,  while  others  will  not  rise  over 
2  inches  or  so.  Propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  larger-crowing  kinds, 
division  in  most  kinds,  and  pegginc  in  some  tail  -  growing  specie*. 
Takedown  *  tall-crowing  sort  and  peg  it  to  mossy  and  sandy  nurfaoB 
ami  in  a  abort  time  when  fairly  well  rooted,  it  may  be  potted  sepa- 
rately in  the  regular  mixture  lor  Sclaginclla.  Compost  for  Selagj- 
nella.  two  parts  loam,  one  part  fibry  peat,  one  part  leaf-mold,  one 
part  sand,  one  part  sphagnum  moss,  one-half  part  broken  crooks 
and  one  part  charcoal.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly*  drain  well  as 
recommended  for  ferns.  3.  grandU  and  .S.  I.ynUu  require  a  Wsnluui 
case  and  will  need  a  very  moist  atmosphere  at  all  times,  also  a  tem- 
perature of  »0°  by  night,  with  corresponding  inrrease  by  dsy  in 
winter;  in  summer.  HO*  to  90°  by  day. 

Tor/ea.  The  filmy  ferns  of  New  Zealand  are  7".  suprr'a],  the 
finest  of  them  all;  they  are  rare  and  seldom  met  with;  they  love  a 
deep  shade  and  coolness  at  all  times;  n  temperature  of  40*'  to  45°  in 
winter  suits  them  best.  Their  fronds  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  The  strong  -  fronded  ferns  are  stove  ferns,  requiring 
a  winter  temperature  of  55°  to  fsl°. 

Tr. .-V.-jviaci.   A  class  of  filmy  ferns  of  great  besuty.  requiring 

'    be  gn 


in  fihry  peat, 
rfiey  are 


a  cool  ami  moist  atmosphere.  They  should 

sphagnum  muss,  sand,  and  broken  crocks  in  coual  parts.  Tl  

very  shallow-routing  ami  must  lie  handled  with  the  utmost  care  in 
reputtiug.  They  must  lie  potted  tight,  and  if  small  hruken  sand- 
stone can  be  had.  all  the  better;  the  depth  of  the  soil  need  not  be 
more  than  1  to  1 1  j  inches.  Temperature  45°  to  MP  in  winter.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  Wanliun  case,  kept  close  except  an  opening 
on  the  coolest  side.  The  fronda  should  never  become  dry:  but 
should  be  sprayed  several  times  a  day  if  there  is  danger  of  their 
becoming  dry. 

VuVdrm  tinmta.  A  very  unusual  fern  growing  naturally  on  trees 
in  southern  Klorida.  It  does  Iiest  faatcn«d  on  a  block  in  a  mixture 
of  fibry  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  or  in  -hallow  baskets  in  the  fore- 
going materials  with  a  portion  of  sand,  broken  crocks  and  charcoal 
broken  small.  Pot  firmly  but  let  the  material  Is-  shallow.  It  loves 
plenty  uf  water  at  all  times  and  a  good  light.  Propagated  by  divis- 
ion and  spores.  Winter  temperature  55°  by  night. 
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The  hardy  ferns  are  easy  to  transplant  and  tenacious 
of  life  under  adverse  conditions,  but  since  the  beauty 
of  fern  foliage  is  brought  out  only  by  luxuriance  of 
growth,  it  should  be  the  aim  to  plant  only  where  such 
can  Ik?  secured. 

Ferns  in  general  require  positions  in  which  the  soil 
retains  an  even  amount  of  moisture  at  all  times.  Most 
species  do  not  grow  well  in  a  cultivated  border  or  where 
the  space  between  the  plants  is  not  mulched  or  given  a 
ground  cover  of  mosses  or  other  plants  which  hold 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soil  surface  more 
evenly  and  allow  the  ferns  to  grow  roots  near  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  gnu  mil.  Also  when  the  earth  is 
bare  between  the  plants,  the  rains  dash  mud  on  the 
under  side  of  the  fronds — a  condition  under  which  no 
fern  can  thrive.  However,  some  of  the  stronger-grow- 
ing species,  as  the  osmundas,  because  of  their  height 
and  strong  deep  roots  will  do  well  in  a  cultivated  bonier. 
A  study  of  the  soil  surface  where  the  fem  is  growing 
well  in  the  wild  will  show  about  what  is  necessary. 

Some  ferns,  as  the  maidenhair  (Adiantuin),  have 
strong  wiry  stems  which  will  push  up  through  a  very 
heavy  covering  of  leaves,  while  other  species,  as  all  of 
the  evergreen  ferns,  grow  in  positions  in  which  the 
annual  fall  of  leaves  docs  not  remain  on  their  fronds. 
The  larger  numl>cr  of  fern*  prefer  no  heavier  mulch 
than  is  made  by  the  death  of  their  own  fronds,  which 
naturally  fall  away  from  the  center  of  the  plant,  mulch 
the  surrounding  soil  but  leave  the  crown  of  the  plant 
uncovered  and  unhindered  for  its  growth  in  the  spring. 
Miiny  of  the  smaller  ferns  which  have  neither  deep  nor 
strong  creeping  roots  require  a  ground  cover  of  other 
plant*  or  simulated  conditions  to  prevent  their  being 
heaved  out  of  the  ground  during  the  winter.  A  number 
of  species  with  strong  creeping  roots  as  Dennstatilia 
punctilobtda  (Dicksonia  pilosiuxctda)  and  Dryopteris 
(Aspidiwn)  twvahoracriutis  eventually  form  thick 
masses  which  completely  cover  and  fill  the  ground 
with  roots.  When  this  condition  has  been  attained,  no 
soil  mulch  or  cover  is  needed,  and  even  the  old  fronds 
had  best  be  removed  before  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 

Ferns  may  be  separated  into  two  classes  by  their 
stems:  (1)  those  with  creeping  stems;  and  (2)  those 
having  a  central  crown  or  cluster  of  crowns. 

Those  with  creeping  stems  spread  and  form  large 
masses.  They  not  only  send  up  a  crop  of  fronds  in  the 
spring  but  continue  to  grow  new  fronds  during  the 
season.  This  class  of  ferns  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
season  with  ordinary  care,  in  fact  the  fronds  may  hie 
mowed  off  and  the  roots  taken  up  in  sods  and  relaid 
like  turf,  but  better  results  will  be  secured  with  more 
care  to  preserve  the  younger  and  newly  started  fronds. 

Those  ferns  with  distinct  crowns  naturally  send  out 
only  one  set  of  fronds  each  year.  This  class  of  ferns  is 
best  moved  after  the  plants  have  ceased  growth  in  the 
fall  or  before  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  those  species  having  deciduous  or 
fragile  fronds  which  easily  become  wilted  or  broken. 
When  transplanting  while  in  leaf,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  fully  half  of  the  fronds  to  insure  a  good  growth 
the  following  year.  The  evergreen  species,  as  the 
Christmas  fern  (Potyniirhum  or  A»pidium  acrosti- 
choides),  Dryopteris  (A-yridium)  marginalia  and  others 
with  hard  coriaceous  foliage,  can  with  reasonable  care 
be  transplanted  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  general,  the  soil  for  ferns  should  1*>  rich  in  humus 
and  mineral  matter  and  sufficiently  friable  to  allow 
penetration  by  the  fine  roots,  A  heavy  clay  is  not 
satisfactory  but  may  l>c  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a 
sandy  soil  and  thoroughly  rotted  manure  or  leaves. 
A  pure  leaf-mold  is  not  a  good  fem  soil  because  it  is 
lacking  in  minerals  and  is  too  light  and  loose  for 
any  fern  except  the  Adiantum.  A  good  sandy  loam 
with  too  little  clay  to  bake  and  not  enough  vegetable 
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matter  to  be  spongy  will  suit  the  larger  part  of  ferns. 
It  will  he  noticed  that  most  species  of  ferns  with 
crowns  grow  in  the  wild  where  their  roots  reach  through 
the  surface  mold  to  a  more  mineral  soil  underneath;  in 
fact  they  often  grow  in  apparently  poor  yellow  loam. 

The  following  ferns  grow  luxuriantly  in  full  sunlight 
with  suitable  conditions  of  soil  and  moisture:  Pteris 
aquilina,  Onodra  tensibilu,  Dennstsnttia  punetilobida 
(Dicksonia  pilosiuscida).  Dryopteris  (Aspiiium)  nova- 
boracensis,  and  the  osmundas. 

Practically  all  the  remaining  species  prefer  more  or 
less  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
darkness  or  dense  shadow  is  not  required.  Even  the 
species  which  grow  in  deep,  dense  shade  apparently 
need  only  the  humid  atmosphere  found  there,  since 


HOI.  Dryopteris 


near  waterfalls  and  springs  they  grow  in  the  open.  In 
mountainous  regions  in  which  "the  atmosphere  is  cool 
and  not  drying,  many  species  grow  in  full  sunlight 
which  require  more  or  less  shade  in  drier  climates. 
Among  such  might  be  mentioned  Asplettium  Fiiir- 
farmina,  A.  acrostichoides,  Phcgopteris  hexagonoptira, 
I),  polypodwides,  Dryopteris  (Aspidium)  Thclyjiteris, 
D.  cristata,  Onoclea  Struthioptcrix,  \Vood\cardia  rir- 
ginica,  and  IF.  anguxtifolia. 

There  are  about  seventy-five  native  American  species 
which  can  be  grown  in  northern  gardens,  and  also  a 
good  number  of  quite  distinct  varieties.  There  are 
hardy  species  in  foreign  countries  so  that  a  complete 
collection  of  hardy  ferns  would  probably  reach  150 
8|jwim. 

The  following  species  not  natives  of  the  United  States 
are  hardy  at  Philadelphia:  Dryopteris  chrysoloba,  D. 
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dxbttata,  D.  Fxlix-mas,  D.  pseudo-mas  Pindcri,  Xephro- 
dium  hirtipn,  Polyttichum  Braunii,  P.  lobaium  and  P. 
tettusum. 

The  following  notes  are  drawn  from  experience  in 
cultivation  of  theae  native  ferns  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

AJutntum  palatum  prefer*  Light,  loose,  rich  mil  in  oool,  moist 
thiuli-.  with  yearly  mulch  of  leaven.  Soil  condition*  are  more 
important  than  shade.  Where  established  in  a  wild  (tale  will 
endure  the  full  sunshine  coming  with  the  removal  of  trees  until 
•ml  conditions  chance  or  it  is  crowded  out  by  stronger  plants. 

AJtantum  Capillu*-\'e*tru.  Soil  conditions  about  the  name.  See 
that  U-af -covering  ia  not  of  too  large  and  heavy  leaves. 

AipUnium  aerottiekndts.  Culture  aa  A.  Fihs-fusmina. 

Atpltnium  anguttifalium  thrives  on  rich  rather  moist  soil  in 
shade.  A vo4d  complete  removal  of  fronds  when  planting  in  early 
fall,  as  this  fern  quickly  sends  up  new  fronds  to  the  weakening  of 
'he  following;  season's  growth. 

Asplrniuasj  Bradieyi.  A  «mal 
A.  pinnatiBdum  for  cultivation. 

Atptmium 
Caniptosorus. 

A'pfrntuas  Pilix-famina.  Give  good  rich  loam,  moist,  with 
drainage,  with  some  shade.  Endures  full  sunlight  in  cool  climate. 
A  beautiful  nnd  extremely  variable  fern.  A  number  of  forma  are 
catalogued. 

AtpUnium  monianum.  Cultivated  as  Caoiptosurtu  or  A. 
ptnnatifidum. 

.4 s pirn i un  ptnnatifidum.  A  small  evergreen  fern  found  in  the 
wild  in  cool  shaded  places  in  which  there  is  an  uniform  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  aoil  and  when  the  air  is  not  given  to  quick  extremes 
of  temperature  and  humidity.  Ferns  of  this  character  need  about 
the  same  careful  placing  as  do  real  alpine  plants.  Planting  between 
atones  is  advisable.  No  winter  cover,  no  bare  soil  and  no  plant 
stronger- rooted  than  a  moss  near  it. 

A*pUn\um  piatynruron  prefers  partial  shade.  Care  must  bo 
taken  to  prevent  smothering  by  leaves,  and  to  plant  where  the  least 
likely  to  lie  heaved  by  frost.  It  is  found  most  plentifully  aa  a  native 
on  banks  growing  with  grass  and  other  plants  in  partial  ahade.  The 
fronds  are  evergreen,  but  become  discolored  in  severe  weather. 
Any  good  loam  suits  it.  Easy  to  move  at  any  season  but  difficult 
10  maintain  ' 


AtpUnium  rttilirnt  I  A.  parvulum'.  Culture  of  A,  platyneuron, 
HuUt-muraria.  Culture  same  as  A.  mnnatindum. 


i.,»oru»  rnunnnvuuA.    «  wring-lew  t  tax.   in  wim  state 
in  cool,  shaded  positions  not  subject  to  excessive  drought 
ire-.   It  pre  fers  s  moist  atmosphere  but  this  ia  net  necessary 
growth  but  where  the  best  soil  and  atmospheric  eondi- 


•  «s*  Tritkumnnt:  A  ■mall  fern  growing  well  where  A. 
i  does.  The  shade  of  a  small  rock  will  suit  it. 
Aspbni'um  riridt.  See  A.  pinnatifidum  for  culture. 
'  '~mf''""""~  1    W*ALKiNo-LiAr  Fc*x.  In  wild  state 

or  moisture'. 

ditions  prevail  the  leaves  often  attain  a  length  of  lSl__ 
rooting.  Avoid  all  winter  covering. 

CkrtlantAti.  Isiw-growing  rock  ferns  generally  doing  well  in 
fairly  dry  positions,  C.  lanota  prefers  deep  ahade  and  more  moist 
awl.  C.  lanom.  C.  tamerUota  and  C.  FtndUri  at  least  of  (he  species 
are  perfectly  hardy  at  Philadelphia. 

CruplivrcisiBia  acrattirhouiem  should  have  shade  throughout  year. 

Cyttoptrrit  bvlbifera.  Will  do  well  in  usual  deciduous  shade  in 
any  loam,  but  grows  best  and  produce*  far  more  numerous  bulblets 
when  planted  on  a  moist  bank  of  gravelly  soil  in  the  shade  of 


Cyttoptmt  fragilit  should  be  planted  in  shade  in  posit  ions  where 
it  will  receive  no  covering  of  leaves.  The  fronds  die  in  early  August 
ia  the  drier  situations.  It  will  grow  in  positions  which  become 
exceedingly  dry  in  midsummer,  ft  forces  well  in  a  coolhouse. 

DmntUrdtia  punetilabufa  (Dirksonia  nilosiiiacula)  prefers  shady, 
moist  situations  where  it  does  not  receive  any  covering  by  falling 
leaves  of  large  site,  Grow*  well  in  sunshine.  May  be  transplanted 
at  any  season,  and  takes  kindly  to  heavy  enrichment.  The  beat 
fern  lo  grow  in  quantity  for  cutting  during  the  summer.  Can  be 
readily  grown  as  a  north  border  to  a  shrubbery  in  any  medium  to 
light  loam. 

Dryoptrrit  Bootti  ia  found  in  a  wild  state  in  moist,  shaded  posi- 
tions, but  will  grow  well  in  shade  in  quite  dry  positions.  Docs  not 
need  shade  in  winter.  I'se  good  loam. 

/'-,.•!.»,      rristata  prefers  moist  to  wet  soil  in  shade.   Will  often 
hum  with  direct  sunlight.   Evergreen,  quite  variable.   Var.  ('fin- 
is larger.   The  fern  ana  variety  appear  to  need  swamp 
i  to  grow  well. 


D  marginalia. 

Dryopirrit  llolditana  prefers  deep,  moist,  rich  soil  in  cool  shade. 
Grows  finely  in  shaded  places  and  soil  suited  to  rhododendrons. 

Oryapjrrit  marginal  is  wants  rich  soil  in  rather  deep  nhadr  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  but  will  grow  well  in  partial  shade— and  endure 
sjrn  lull  sunlight,  though  not  growing  so  luxuriantly.  This  ia  one 
of  the  native  ferns  commonly  sold  '>y  collectors  in  city  markets. 
II  is  evidently  seldom  established  by  purchasers  of  plsnts  in  full 
leaf.  Oner  wilted  the  plants  will  no-  recover. 

bryopttrU  nonbonurnri*  does  best  in  rather  moist,  rich  sail  in 
partial  shade,  but  will  endure  full  untight  with  good  soil  ron- 
wUona.   Prefers  tight  rich  loam.  Oi.c  of  the  common  field  ferns 

Gjwing  in  huge  masses  either  alone   r  with  Oennauedtia  puncti- 
When  cut  it  wilts  quickly  so  is  of  little  value  for  bouquets 
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Kasily  transplanted  at  any  season.  Will  not  endure  heavy  mulch 
of  leaves.    Not  evergreen. 

Dryoptrrit  tpinulata  is  less  common  in  America  than  the  var. 
inttrmmlia.  whieb  occurs  wherever  conditions  favor  its  growth.  It 
has  the  finest  cut  or  divided  fronds  of  any  of  the  large  evergreen 
ferns,  being  almost  the  equal  of  the  deciduous  fern,  Drhnstirdlia 
punctilohuTa,  in  this  respect.  The  fronds  are  gathered  extensively 
for  florists*  use.  In  culture,  give  the  same  conditions  as  for  Poly- 
stichum  acmstichoiiics,  with  heavier  shade  and  more  moisture. 
The  best  fern  to  grow  under  coniferous  trees. 

Dryoptrrit  timulala  (Fig.  1401)  is  much  like  the  following  and 
requires  similar  conditions.  It  occurs  in  boggy  woods  from  Maine 
to  Maryland  and  perhaps  westward. 

DryuiHrri*  ThrlypteHt  prefers  quite  moist  situations  with  at 
least  partial  shade.  With  congenial  soil  and  moisture  does  well  in 
sunlight.  A  distinct  and  pleasing  deciduous  fern. 

Lyaodium  palmalum  ia  rather  difficult  to  establish.  Give  a 
deep  rather  moist  light  loam  in  partial  shade. 

OnacUa  trrunbilit  prefers  a  rich,  moist  soil  in  partial  ahade  or 
full  sunshine.  It  will  also  grow  in  ahade.  It  likes  a  heavier  soil 
than  moss  ferns  and  uniform  moisture.  Does  poorly  in  dry  soils. 

Onarlta  Strulhiapttri*  should  he  given  a  rich,  moist  soil  with  at 
least  partial  shade.  The  fron.l*  will  "burn"  in  fierce  sunlight.  A 
good  fern  to  grow  north  of  a  wall  or  building  where  specimen 
plants  are  desired. 

Otmunda  rinnamomea  prefers  moist,  partially  shaded  situa- 
tions, hut  will  grow  well  in  full  sunshine  in  rich  soil  not  exceedingly 
dry.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  oamundaa.  Best  to  move 
while  dormant. 

Otmunda  Ctaytoniana.  a  native  of  low  ground,  both  in  shade  and 
sunshine,  but  will  grow  equally  well  in  nch  soil  only  fairly  moist. 
Best  transplanted  when  dormant. 

Otmunda  rtaalit  prefers  a  peaty  soil  in  very  wi 
tion  in  partial  ahade,  but  will  grow  as  well  in  lull  i 
is  rich  and  not  dry.  A  very  distinct  fern. 

PtlLra  atropurnurra  prefers  rather  dry  positions  in  partial 
shade,  winter  and  summer.  It  will  not  endure  heavy  mulching. 
Will  grow  in  full  sunshine,  but  not  to  its  full  sise.  It  may  be 
transplanted  at  any  season. 

PKtaoptrrit  Dryoptrrit  prefers  good  soil  in  shade  not  over  moist 
or  dry.  Avoid  coating  of  leaves.  It  is  a  beautiful  species  and  useful 
for  planting  on  rockwork  in  shade.  The  fronds  die  in  August. 

PKraoptrrit  hrtaotmoptera  needs  good  soil  in  shade.  Fronds  die 
down  rather  early.  Will  not  grow  well  through  a  leal  mulch. 

I'hraopUrit  pulypadioidr*  prefers  moist,  shaded  positions,  but 
will  grow  in  any  good  soil  not  too  dry.  The  fronds  die  down  in 
late  summer,  especially  in  the  drier  positions.  Any  winter  cover- 
ing of  leaves  must  be  removed. 

Polypadium  rufgurc  prefers  good,  light  soil  in  well-drained  but 
moist  situations  in  sltade.  with  no  other  plants  growing  with  it. 
It  will  endure  very  dry  places,  but  will  be  dwarfed.  Will  also  do 
well  in  full  sunlight  if  soil  conditions  are  good.  As  a  native  it 
grows  in  positions  in  which  it  does  not  receive  any  yearly  coating 
of  fallen  leaves,  and,  wherever  planted,  should  not  be  covered  with 
coarse  material.  Plant  perfectly  evergreen;  height  o  to  10  i 

Pulypodium  inranumot  Virginia  and  the  South  is  hardy  but  i 
vigorous  at  Philadelphia. 

Palysiuhum  Braunii.  This  fern  needs  good  deep  light 
nut  spongy,  with  humus  and  shade  winter  and  summer,  A  distinct 
and  beautiful  evergreen  fern  open  to  improvement  by  selection 
and  culture,  although  belonging  to  the  class  of  "crown  '  or  "tree" 
ferns  which  do  not  have  the  chance  to  vary  or  "sport"  which  the 
species  with  vegetative  roots  do. 

Potytiiehum  {Atpidium)  arrotttrhoifUt  should  be  given  ahade 
both  summer  and  winter  for  best  results,  and  in  no  case  can  ahade 
in  summer  be  omitted.  The  plants  will  endure  sunshine  for  a  few 
years  but  will  not  lie  thrifty,  and  will  eventually  die.  One  of  the 
more  common  florists'  ferns — the  Christmas  fern— the  sterile 
fronds  of  which  are  gathered  and  stored  by  the  million  for  winter 
use  by  florists.  Tiny  art!  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills  and 
the  best  grade  grows  not  in  low  ground  nor  where  the  soil  is  shallow 
but  where  good  loam  with  no  winter  leaf  covering  are  the  condi- 
tions The  planting  of  this  fern  for  the  sale  of  the  fronds  may 
become  profitable  as  demands  increase  and  its  wild  habitats  become 
forbidden  grounds  to  pickers,  lnculturr  give  (II  northern  exposure; 
(2)  good  corn  land;  I'D  no  loose  or  hare  earth  between  plants;  (4) 
no  grass:  <•■>)  no  real  cover  of  leaves  in  the  fall.  Give  with  these  a 
good  supply  of  moisture  such  as  the  lower  half  of  a  hillside  ran 
easily  Im  made  to  receive  from  the  overflow  from  rainfall  on  the 
upper  half.  There  must  be  good  drainage. 

PatyttirJium  fragrant.   Positions  in  the  wild  i 
moist  shade  with  good  drainage. 

Polytlichum  Lonehitit.   Grows  well  urn 
acrostichoides  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia. 

Prrridiumafuifinum,  to  lie  grown  to  perfection,  should  have  con- 
siderable sunlight,  with  moist,  rich  soil,  kept  cool  and  loose  with  a 
coating  of  leaves  or  other  material.  In  such  a  position  it  should 
grow  to  4  to  S  leaf  high,  with  other  dimensions  corresponding. 
However,  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  position.  It  has  strong,  creep- 
ing rootatock*.  so  that  attention  is  necessary  I o  keep  a  healthy 
group  within  bounds.  The  earliest  fronds  put  forth  die  in  late 
summer,  but  those  of  later  growth  remain  green  until  frost,  so 
that  with  attention  to  the  removal  of  dead  fronds  a  group  will  look 
Well  until  fall.  The  root  stork*  break  or  crack  easily  so  that  plants 
are  injured  by  transplanting  anil  grow  |ioorly  until  again  estab- 
lishes!.  Early  spring  is  the  best  time  to  move  | ' 

Wowjsui.  Small  rock  ferns  mostly  reuiiiri 
doing  best  on  rock  banks  facing  the  north. 
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Woodmrdia  ano\utiJolia  wants  a  timwl  situation  in  deep  simile. 
Does  well  in  moist  peal  north  of  a  bank  or  wall.  Will  endure  full 
sunlight  in  positions  where  it  has  become  established,  but  will 
not  crow  well  when  transplanted  to  sunny  position.  W.  rtrgtntea 
need,  more  moisture.  F  w  BARCLAY. 

Culture  of  asparagus  fern  (Fig.  14U2). 

The  sprays  of  Asparagwi  plumonus  look  m>  much  like 
certain  ferns  or  selaginclhts,  that  the  plant  is  commonly 
known  as  asparagus  fern;  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is 
therefore  treated  at  this  place.  (For  the  botanical 
account,  sec  p.  407,  Vol.  I.)  The  first  and  all-impor- 
tant factor  in  the  cultivation  of  asparagus  fern  is  the 
construction  of  the  bed.  To  meet  with  any  degree  of 
success,  the  bed  must  have  perfect  drainage.  The 
house  should  be  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  wired  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  wires  beneath  are  made  fast  to  each 
side  of  an  iron  trellis  about  8  inches  apart  and  at  the 
top  an  equal  distance  apart,  in  order  that  the  strings 
may  be  as  nearly  straight  as  possible. 


The  early  growth  of  Asparagus  pluinosus  var.  minus 
is  very  flow;  but  :u-  noon  as  it  is  transplanted  and  well 
rooted  in  a  rich  soil,  the  growth  is  more  rapid,  the  tender 
shoots  developing  into  a  vine  which  will  be  readv  to  cut 
for  the  market  in  about  a  year.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  securing  the  seed  of  the  nanus.  In  a  whole  house, 
there  may  be  only  a  few  se**I-l>earing  strings.  After 
being  picked,  the  berries  are  allowed  to  dry  for  a  month, 
and  are  then  ready  for  planting.  A  good,  rich  soil,  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  film  of  sand,  serves  very  well  to  start 
them.  The  temperature  should  be  about  65°,  and  as 
nearly  constant  as  possible.  When  the  plant  is  well 
rooted,  it  is  removed  to  a  deeper  soil  or  potted  in  3- 
or  4-inch  pots  and  placed  on  a  bench.  Here  it  remains 
a  year,  and  is  then  placed  in  the  Is-d. 

I'p  to  this  time  a  small  amount  of  labor  suffices  to 
keep  the  plant  growing  in  a  healthy  condition;  but  from 
now  on  great  care  must  l>e  taken  and  much  labor 
expended  to  produce  the  l>cst  crop.  The  bed  into  which 
the  young  plant  Is  set  should  be  carefully  laid  with 
recks  at  the  bottom,  so  the  water  can  escape  freely. 
Over  this  place  2  or  3  feet  of  soil,  manure,  aiid 


dead  leaves.  It  is  but  a  short  time  now  that  the  roots 
have  room  to  expand  before  the  shoots  appear  above 
the  trellis,  and  the  stringing  begins.  Strong  linen  thread 
is  used  for  strings. 

The  first  crop  will  not  be  ready  to  cut  before  the  end 
of  the  second  year, — that  is,  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
planted.  As  soon  as  this  crop  is  exhausted,  new  strings 
are  put  in  place  of  the  old,  and  another  crop  is  started. 
This  goes  on  year  after  year.  Now  that  the  plant  has 
gotten  its  growth,  it  is  more  hardy,  and  is  constantly 
sending  up  new  shoots.  If  the  bed  is  well  made  in  the 
beginning,  the  asparagus  need  not  be  disturbed  for 
eight  or  ten  years.  However,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
is  well  to  take  the  plants  up  and  fill  the  beds  with  fresh 
soil  and  manure. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  sun  gets  high,  the  asparagus 
bouses  are  shaded  with  &  light  coating  of  white  lead, 
whiting  and  kerosene  oil.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  summer  sun  would  in  a  very  short  time  burn  the 
tops  of  the  vines.  The  vine  flowers  in  the  fall,  and  only 

on  strings  that  have 
been  matured  six 
months  or  more. 

The  vine  alone  is  not 
theonlysourceof  profit. 
When  the  plant  is  a 
year  old,  a  few  of  the 
most  nearly  perfect 
sprays  may  be  taken 
without  injuring  its 
growth.  These  are  very 
desirable  in  the  market. 
There  'is,  of  course, 
some  waste  in  working 
up  the  Asparagus  to 
be  shifted,  but  on  the 
whole,  it  is  verv  slight. 
The  different  forms  in 
which  it  is  sold  utilise 
bv  far  the  greater  part 
of  it. 

Insects  destroy  the 
shoots  and  sprays.  This 
is  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  by  insect  powder. 
The  cut-worms  do  the 
most  damage.  About 
the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  is  to  pick  them 
off  the  strings  during 
the  night,  as  they  gen- 
erallyseek  shelterunder 
the  thick  clusters  of 
the  plant  at  daylight. 
There  are  many  drawbacks  in  growing  asparagus,  among 
which  are  expensive  houses,  t  he  slow  growth  of  the  plants 
(which  makes  it  necessary  to  wait  at  least  two  years 
before  receiving  any  return  from  the  expenditure ) ,  injury 
from  insects,  and  the  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
looking  after  the  houx  s.        William  H.  Elliott. 

FERNS,  POPULAR  NAMES  OF.  Adder's  Tongue 

F.,  (tphingluMwn  ruigalum.  Asparagus  F.,  Asparagus 
plumottu.  Beech  F.,  i'hegopterig.  Bird's-nest  F.,  AtpU  • 
nium  Xidus.  Bladder  F.,  (  ystopterit.  Boston  F.,  A  <  pK- 
roir pis  <  raltntu  var.  bottomewri*.    Brake,  Pttridiu 
Bristle  F.,  Trichomanes.  Buckler  F.,  Ihyoptrris.  Ca 
fornian  Gold  F.,  Ccroptm*   triangularis,    Chain  1 
H'onitrardia.  Christmas  F.,  f'olystichum  arrnstichoid' 
Cinnamon  F.,  Osmuuda   cinnamomea.    Climbing  I 
Lyymlium.    Dagger    F.,   Poiystichum  orroslichoid 
Deer  F.,  Lomaria.  Elk's -horn  F.,  I'latycrnum  al 
come.  Female  F.,  Asplcnium  Piliz-f amino.  Filmy  : 
Hymcnopht/llum.  Floating  F.,  Crraloptrrt*.  Floweri 
F.,   (isniunda;    sometimes     also    Antrnin.  Gold 
(.'. tnj.i,  /■..,..    Grape  F.,  lu.'i  ;/,■>,,. -in, .    Hart's-tongue  | 


1494.  A  bouse  ol  "Asparagus  leras."    Asparagus  plumosus 
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i.  Oak  F., 

Struth- 


F.,  and  Polysliehum.  Stag-horn  P.,  PI 
Phrpopteris.  Sweet  P.,  Myrica  asf 
various  iJryopleris.  Sword  F.,  AV 
Venus'  Hair  P.,  Adiantum  Capilhis- 


PhyUitis  Scolopendrium.  Hartford  F.,  Lygodium  palmar 

turn.   Hay-scented  F.,  H  ..;.».///«  punclilobula.  Holly 

P.,  Polystichum  Lonchitis.  Lace  P.,  CheUanthes  gracil- 
lima;  also  Dryopleris  intermedia.  Lady  F.,  Asplenium 
Lip  P.,  Cheilanthes.  Maidenhair  P., 
,    ...ore    particularly  .4.  CapiUus-Vencris 
abroad  and  A.  pedatum  at  home.  Male  P.,  Dryopleris 
FULt-mas.  Harsh  P.,  Dryopleris  TL 
Phegopteris  Dryopleris.  Ostrich  P., 
ioptens.  Pod  F,  Ceratopteris  thalidroides. 
F.,  Bolryehium  rirginianum.  Royal  P.,  Osmunda  regalia. 
Sensitive  P.,  Onoclea  sensilrilis.  Shield  P.,  Dryopleris 
F.,  and  Patys/icAum.  Stag-horn  P.,  Platycerium.  Sun  F., 

plenifolia;  abroad, 
cphrolepis  exaltata. 
ipitlus-Veneris.  Walking 
P.,  Comptosoms  rhUophyUvs.  Wall  P.,  Polypodium  t-ui- 
gMr.  Wall-rue,  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria 
Ft  Sephrolepis  exaltata  var.  washitxgtoniensis. 

FERO NIA  (from  Feronia,  Roman  goddess  of  forests). 
Rutaa*,  tribe  Citrex.  subtribe  Feronirut.  Spiny 
deciduous  tree  with  hard-shelled  fruit;  related  to 
Citrus,  for  which  it  can  perhaps  be  used  as  a  stock. 

Leaves  odd-pinnate,  deciduous:  fls.  small,  perfect 
or  by  abortion  male  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles; 
petals  5  (rarely  4  or  6);  stamens  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  petals:  filaments  much  longer  than  the  anthers, 
dilated  at  base  and  densely  pubescent  on  the  sides  and 
within;  ovary  at  first  5-eelled,  later  becoming  by 
confluence  1 -celled:  fr.  with  a  hard,  compact  woody 
shell;  seeds  oval,  lenticular,  with  a  thin  hairy  brown 
t«-sta  immersed  in  an  acid  edible  pulp;  cotyledons 
fleshy,  aerial  in  germination. — Only  1  species  is  known. 

Limdma,  Swingle  (Schinus  Limbnia,  Linn.  Limbnia 
acidUsimo,  Linn.  F.  elephdntum,  Corr.).  Wood- 
Apple.  Spiny  deciduous  tree,  native  to  India,  Ceylon 
and  Indo-China:  bark  gray,  rough:  Ivs.  odd-pinnate, 
3-7-foliate;  lfts.  opposite,  obovate,  blunt  at  the  apex, 
sometimes  emarginate,  entire-margined  with  a  short 
petioluk;  raehis  margined,  articulate,  spines  long  and 
straight,  axillary:  fls.  (sometimes  male  by  abortion  of 
the  ovary  dull  red,  small,  in  terminal  or  axillary  long- 
pedicclled  panicles:  petals  5  (rarely  4  or  0);  stamens  10 
trnrelv  8  or  12),  filaments  short,  dilated  at  base  and 
densely  pubescent  on  the  sides  and  within;  anthers 
large;  ovary  5-eelled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell: 
stigma  cylindrical,  sessile:  frs.  globose  or  oblate,  2 3^-3 
in.  diam.,  having  a  hard,  woody 
rmd  filled  with  a  pinkish  edible 
pulp  in  which  the  numerous  wo< 
seeds  are  immersed.  For  diteus- 
sion  of  name  and  synonomy.  sr 
Joum.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  4:325  <n. 
12,  June  19,  1914).  111.  Roxbg  ,  PI. 
Coromandel.,  PI.  141.  Qt.  , 
34:120»>.  Wight,  Ic.  PI.  Ind. 
Or.,  PI.  45;  Beddome,  Kl 
eylvat.  South  Ind.,  1:121 
Talbot,  For.  Flor.  Bombay, 
fig.  124;  Engl.  &  Prantl,  Nat. 
Pfl.-fam.  III.  4,  193,  fig.  112. 
— The  pulp  of  the  fr.  which  is 
acid,  is  used  for  making 
jellies  somewhat  similar  to 
black  currant  jelly.  It  is  also 
made  into  a  kind  of  chutney 
with  oil,  spices  and  salt  by 
the  natives  of  India.  The  fls. 
and  Ivs.  of  this  tree  have  an 
odor  of  an  is  and  are  used  as  a  stomachic.  The  com- 
monly cult,  specie's  of  Citrus  can  be  grafted  on  this 
plant  and  wood-apple  seedlings  are  now  being  testwl 
as  stocks  by  the  I.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.  in  Calif,  and  - 
Fla.  and  also  in  the  greenhouses  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  T.  Swingle. 


FERONIELLA  (diminutive  of  Feronia,  Roman  god- 
dess of  forests).  Rutdce*,  tribe  Citrest,  subtribe  Fer- 
ontnx.  Small  much-branched  spiny  tree,  related  to 
Feronia  and  suggested  as  a  possible  stock  for  citrous 
fruits. 

Leaves  odd-pinnate,  persistent,  3-6-paired;  raehis 
cylindrical,  sometimes  narrowly  winged;  spines  soli- 


■ . 

rruit 


MM.  Plowrr  i  

of  Ferooiclla  oMata.  ifl. 
nut.  mii'.  fr.  X  H-) 


1444.  FeroniclU 


tary,  in  the  axils  of  the  Ivs.:  fls.  in  much-branched 
axillary  infl.,  perfect  or  by  abortion  male,  usually  5- 
parted,  having  4  times  as  many  stamens  as  petals; 
filaments  much  longer  than  the  anthers,  dilated  at  base 
and  having  a  hairy  appendix  on  the  inner  side;  style 
long,  stigma  cy limine,  caducous;  ovary  at  first  {Mi- 
celled,  later  becoming  by  confluence  1 -celled:  fr.  spher- 
ical or  depressed  globose,  with  a  hard  shell  composed 
of  radially  arranged  prismatic  elements;  pulp  edible; 
seeds  numerous,  oblong  or  elliptical,  with  a  smooth 
crustaecous  testa;  cotyledons  aerial  in  germination. — 
Two  species  are  known. 

obtlta,  Swingle.  Khassano.  Figs.  1493,  1494. 
Spiny  tree;  25-05  ft.  high,  native  to  Cambodge  and 
Cochin-China :  Ivs.  odd-pinnate,  3-4-paired;  lfts. 
covered  with  small  whitish  hairs,  cs|>ccially  when  young, 
pellucid-punctate,  oval  or  obovate,  crcnulate  when 
young,  often  emarginate,  with  a  very  short  petiole; 
raehis  pubescent;  fls.  in  many-fid.  panfcles,  white,  very 
fragrant,  usually  5-parted,  with  lanceolate  pointed 
petals;  stamens  4  times  the  number  of  petals,  anthers 
large,  oval,  filaments  joined  together  at  the  base  by  the 
woolly  pubescence  of  the  appendices  occurring  on  their 
inner  side:  fr.  borne  in  clusters  of  3  or  4,  flattened 
spheroid,  2  to  2L£  in.  diam.;  pulp  subacid,  pinkish, 
edible."  III.  Swingle  in  Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  de  France, 
59,  pi.  18  and  fig.  a,  p.  778.  Lecomte,  Fl.  gen.  Indo- 
Chine,l:o85,fig.  72, 1-5. — This  species  occurs  commonly 
in  the  forests  of  Cambodia  and  is  sometimes  cult,  by 
the  natives  for  its  frs.  which,  when  young,  have  a  pro- 
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nounced  orange  odor  and  are  used  as  a  condiment  in 
sauces.  Young  plants  of  this  species  are  growing  in  the 
greenhouses  of  the  Dept.  of  Agric.  at  Washington,  D.C. 

locida.  Swingle  (Ferbnia  liicida,  Schcff.).  Kavista 
Batu.  Small  spiny  tree,  native  to  Java:  lvs.  odd- 
pinnate,  3-6-paired;  Ifts.  oval  or  obovate,  coriaceous, 
shiny  above,  margins  entire  or  slightly  crenulate, 
obtuse  or  emarginate  at  the  apex;  petioles  pulxwcnt, 
the  terminal  Ift.  sessile;  rachis  pubescent,  articulated: 
fls.  |M-rfeet  or  by  abortion  male,  fragrant,  white,  rather 
large;  sepals  small,  linear,  pubescent;  petals  pointed- 
oval;  stamens  4  times  as  manv  as  the  petals:  fr.  globose 
2'  2?4  in.  diam.;  sewls  small,  with  a  thin  hard  testa, 
immersed  in  the  glutinous  pulp.  111.  I  cones  Bogor.  2: 149. 
— The  pulp  is  sometimes  eaten  in  Java,  like  that  of  the 
wood-apple  (Feronia  Limonia).  It  grows  wild  in  the 
drier  parts  of  Java  and  has  been  intro.  into  the  V.  S. 
where  it  is  being  tested  by  the  Dept.  of  Agric.  as  a  stock 
for  citrous  fruit*.  Walter  T.  Swingle. 

FERRARIA  (Giovanni  Battista  Ferrari,  1584-1653, 
Italian  Jesuit,  botanical  writer  and  collaborator  with 
the  celebrated  artist  Guido  Keni).  IridAcrx.  Half- 
hardy  bulbous  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(and  recent  species  from  other  parts  of  Africa),  rarely 
growing  more  than  6  inches  high. 

Corm  large  and  irregular:  foliage  glaucous;  lowest 
lvs.  long  ami  linear,  the  others  ovate,  clasping,  succes- 
sively smaller,  and  topp<<d  by  inflated  sheaths  from 
which  emerge  the  fugitive  fls.;  these  have  6  triangular, 
spreading,  crisped,  petal-like  lobes,  marked  with  many 
dull  colors,  as  yellow,  green,  purple  and  brown;  each 
snathe  contains  several  fls.,  and  the  fls.  are  united  at 
the  very  base,  connivent  and  cup-shaped  below  the 
spreading  lobes;  the  fls.  last  only  from  morning  to 
afternoon  of  a  single  day,  but  there  is  a  fair  succession; 
some  are  visited  by  carrion  flies:  fr.  an  ellipsoid  mem- 
branous caps. — Only  one  speoust,  F.  undulata,  is  much 
known  in  cult.,  but  the  other  5  or  ti  species  of  the  Cape 
are  doubtless  of  equal  interest.  This  was  known  to  pre- 
Linntean  cuthors  as  Flos  indicus  and  (lladwlus  indicus. 
The  bull**  should  be  stored  like  gladiolus  in  a  dry, 
warm  place,  away  from  mice. 

a.  FU.  dull  brownish  purple. 
undulata,  Linn.  St.  stout,  erect,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing 1  ft:  basal  lvs.  sword-shaped,  1  ft.  and  i 


flat,  clasping  and  dilated  at  base;  upper  lvs.  an 
spathes  1 '  j-2  in.  long:  fls.  2  in.  across,  largely  dull 
pic;  anthers  oblong,  with  parallel  cells.  B.M".  144. 


3, 


aa.  FU.  gnenith. 
uncinlu,  Sweet.  St.  short,  little  branched:  lvs 
linear:  fls.  2,  the  (terianth  greenish  and  with  narrow 
very  acuminate  segms.  1  in.  long;  anthere  small,  the 
cells  nearly  parallel. 

aaa.  FU.  dark  purple. 
at  rata,  Lodd.  St.  about  6  in.:  lvs.  about  4,  sword- 
shaped,  firm,  strongly  ribbed,  twice  longer  than  at.: 
fls.  3-4,  bright  dark  purple,  Hj-2  in.  diam.  when 
expanded;  anthers  oblong,  with  cells  parallel. 

Other  nnmni  are  lulvrrtueil  by  Dutch  bulh-itruwm,  u  P. 
fiifuiriVnjiij,  P.  ctwUMim,  P.  etmchtjlora,  P.  grantiijtora.  P.  immac- 
vtala,  F.  liliarta.  P.  rota.  P.  Patonia:  tbwe  are  to  be  nought  under 


FERTILITY  of  soils:  that  condition  of  soils  which 
makes  them  productive.  The  elements  of  productivity 
are,  a  full  supply  of  available  plant-food,  a  suitable  and 
continuous  supply  of  moisture,  good  physical  conditions 
of  the  soil,  coupled  with  suitable  seed  and  climate. 

Land  may  contain  vast  quantities  of  potential  nitro- 
gen, potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  other  plant-food, 
ami  vet  be  unfruitful, — infertile.  Most  of  the  potential 
plant-food  in  the  soil  is  lazy,  or  not  available  in  sufficient 
luantities  in  a  single  season  to  produce  maximum  crops, 
arable  land  whic  h  contains  from  3,000  to  4,000 


FERTILITY 

pounds  of  nitrogen,  an  equal  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  four  times  as  much  potash  in  the  first  8  inches 
of  an  acre,  may  produce  only  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  which  requires,  with  the  straw,  but  twenty- 
four,  thirteen  and  twenty  pounds  of  these  three  ele- 
ments respectively.  Therefore,  land  may  contain  a 
great  abundance  of  potential  plant-food,  and  yet  not 
contain  enough  of  that  which  is  available  for  a  full  crop. 
To  make  land  more  fertile,  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing means  may  be  employed.  Usually  deeper  and  more 
thorough  tillage  should  first  be  resorted  to,  since  most 
lands,  by  reason  of  careless  farming,  contain  much  inert 
plant-food.  Superior  tillage  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
fruitfulness,  and  therefore  should  be  resorted  to  before 
more  expensive  methods  are  tried.  Tillage  not  only 
makes  plant-food  more  available,  but  it  improves  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  soil,  thereby  making  it  more 
adaptable  to  the  plant;  it  may  also  assist  in  relieving 
the  land  of  surplus  water,  and  give  to  the  soil  the 
power  of  retaining  stores  of  moisture  by  capillary 
act  ion. 

Moisture  play*  such  an  important  pari  in  productive- 
ness that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  its  prime  factor. 
Clay  soils  are  usually  composed  of  such  fine  particles 
that  water  percolates  through  them  slowly,  hence  the 
larger  part  of  the  rainfall  must  either  run  off  over  the 
surface,  or  remain  to  be  evaporated.  The  aim  should 
be  so  to  prepare  the  land  by  subdrainage,  plowing  and 
surface  tillage,  and  by  introducing  at  least  one  crop  of 
tap-rooted  plants  in  the  rotation,  that  the  surplus 
water  will  filter  through  the  soil  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Percolation  of  rainwater  through  soils  makes  them  more 
friable  and  warmer  in  spring,  aerates  the  land,  pro- 
mot**  beneficial  biological  and  chemical  changes,  and 
brings  to  the  soil  the  nitrogenous  compounds  contained 
in  the  rainwater.  Soils  that  are  reasonably  porous  have 
the  power  of  retaining  more  moisture,  and  of  giving  it 
up  to  plants,  whim  needed,  to  a  greater  extent,  than 
either  open  sandy  or  close  clay  soils.  Fertility,  which 
results  in  fruitfulness,  is  governed  very  largely  by  the 
water  and  moisture  conditions  of  the  soil,  and  these, 
in  tum,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  governed  by  the 
texture  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of  humus  that  it 
contains. 

Legumes,  used  either  as  a  harvest  or  cover-crop,  pro- 
mote fertility.  A  cover-crop  of  clovers  planted  August 
1,  and  analyzed  sixty-four  days  after  planting,  con- 
tained nitrogen,  in  roots  and  tops,  to  the  acre  as 
follows: 

pToPd*     pR°mJi  pT°"d 

Crinwun  clover   12S  30  US 

Red  clover    63  40  103 

Mammoth  clover   67  78  14S 

Clovers  and  other  legumes  may  be  used  to  fix  and 
store  up  the  uncombined  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  to 
digest  and  make  available  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  land,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

In  most  cif  the  semi-arid  districts  of  the  United 
States,  except  when-  irrigation  can  be  successfully 
undertaken  in  the  rich  valleys,  the  problem  of  perma- 
nently maintaining  and  increasing  the  productivity  of 
the  soil  is  as  yet  unsolved.  Better  tillage  may  serve 
in  many  cases  to  prolong  the  time  of  profitable  culti- 
vation, but  unless  something  is  done  toward  restora- 
tion it  only  postpone*  for  a  short  period  the  day  when 
the  land  must  be  left  to  the  tooth  of  time  and  to  the 
growth  of  such  hardy  plants  as  can  maintain  them- 
selves on  a  depleted  soil.  AH  such  pasture  lands  may 
be  greatly  benefited  by  sowing,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, in  early  spring  with  red  and  alsike  clover  in 
humid  districts,  and  bur  clover  in  the  rainless-sum- 
mer regions.  Lantls  adapted  to  orcharding  that  have 
become  depleted  and  that  have  a  tenacious  subsoil 
may  be  benefited  by  exploding  a  charge  of  dynamite 
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in  a  hole  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep  at 
each  place  where  a  tree  in  to  be  net.  Such  treatment 
tends  to  promote  filtration,  to  set  free  plant-food  by 
aeration  anil  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  adjacent  soil,  while  at  the  name  time  it  lessens 
the  labor  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  for  tree- 
setting. 

Ham  manure*,  when  properly  cared  for  and  intelli- 
1,  not  only  furnish  acceptable  plant-food 


nus  as  well.  Fertility  and  high  productivity 
usually  may  be  maintained  many  yearn  by  meant*  of 
•superior  tillage,  leguminous  harvest  and  cover-erojut, 
and  the  manures  of  the  farm.  In  some  cases  a  high 
state  of  fertility  can  be  maintained  only  by  occasional 
applications  of  commercial  mineral  fertilizers,  such  as 
phosphates  and  potash,  but  too  often  expensive  fert  i- 
lizers  have  been  substituted  for  tillage,  leguminous 
plants  and  bam  manures. 

Fertility  may  frequently  be  promoted  by  light 
applications  (ten  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre)  of 
quicklime.  Lime  serves  to  make  plant-food  more 
available,  to  improve  soil  texture  and  to  correct  acidity. 
It  may  also  be  applied  beneficially  to  a  green-manure 
fallow.  Lime  tends  to  sink  into  the  soil,  then-fore 
it  should  be  applied  after  the  last  plowing  preceding 
the  seeding,  ami  should  be  covered  and  mixed  with  the 
noil  by  tillage.  Hydrated,  or  biting  lime,  not  only  tends 
to  set  free  plant-food  but  to  flocculate  the  soil,  thereby 
improving  its  physical  condition.  Its  use  is  especially 
recommended  on  clay  and  moist  lands  and  in  orchards 
where  the  ground  is  much  shaded.  Applications  of 
gypsum  and  salt  are  sometimi*  beneficial  in  main- 
taining fertility,  but  they,  as  well  as  lime,  usually  act 
indirectly,  as  the  soil  is  seldom  deficient  in  these  con- 
stituents so  far  as  they  are  required  as  plant-food.  On 
high-priced  lands,  especially  those  devoted  to  horti- 
culture, the  soil  snould  be  made  and  kept  fertile — well 
up  to  its  highest  productive  power. 

A  bare  summer  fallow  of  one  to  three  plowings  and 
suitable  surface  tillage  will  not  only  destroy  weeds,  but 
liberate  plant-food  as  well,  while  storing  moisture  in 
the  soil  lor  the  immediate  use  of  young  plants.  But  a 
bare  fallow,  if  not  accompanied  by  the  addition  of  some 
plant-food,  may  hasten  the  depletion  of  the  soil.  It 
is  a  matter  of  judgment,  then,  as  to  whether  the  particu- 
lar soil  contains  such  abundant  supplies  of  plant-food 
that  some  of  them  may  be  removed;  or  whether  it  is 
vcrv  deficient.  In  the  latter  case  a  green  fallow  would 
be  far  preferable  to  a  bare  one.  In  many  eases  a  bare 
fallow  is  merely  a  method  of  mining-farming  which 
hastens  the  time  when  the  land  must  be  turned  out 
to  pasture  for  economic  reasons.  Often  productivity 
is  uiereased  more  satisfactorily  by  means  of  green- 
manuring  than  by  bringing  plant-food  to  the  land 
from  outside  sources.  In  most  of  the  humid  districts 
early  sowed  peas  (which  withstand  late  frosts)  followed 
by  buckwheat,  and  both  plowed  under  some  time 
before  they  mature,  can  In*  grown  in  time  to  fit  the 
land  for  seeding  in  Septeml>er  to  wheat,  rvc  or  timothy, 
the  nurse  crop  being  omitUd.  When  the  land  might 
be  made  too  porous  oy  this  method,  rye  sowed  in  the 
fall,  plowed  under  before  coming  to  head  and  followed 
by  peas,  would  greatly  improve  the  light  and  sandy 
soils  by  bringing  stores  of  nitrogen  and  humus. 

Nature,  in  producing  and  storing  fertility,  provides 
a  great  variety  of  plants  and  an  infinite  number  of 
ways  of  multiplying  them  so  that  the  land  is  fully 
covered  with  vegetation — except  in  desert  regions. 
Upon  the  best  of  these  lands  a  vast  animal  life  is  main- 
tained while  the  remainder  produces  other  plants  to 
feed  other  animals.  In  the  densely  settled  agricul- 
tural districts  of  China,  for  the  last  two  thousand 
vears  the  fanners  have  been  returning  as  much  to  the 
land  as  they  have  taken  from  it;  and  the  soil  is  now 
more  productive  than  it  was  when  first  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  problem  of  conservation  and  resto- 


ration  of  soils  is  now  in  America  the 
the  agriculturist  has  to  solve. 

Sometimes  soils  are  rendered  unfruitful  by  the 
presence  of  deleterious  substances,  as  organic  acids  or 
alkaline  salts,  or  a  superabundance  of  some  one  or 
more  of  its  usually  useful  ingredients,  as  water  or 
nitrogenous  compounds.  An  excess  of  nitrogen  stimu- 
lates the  growth  of  stalk  and  straw  at  the  exjtensc  of 
grain,  or  in  the  orchard  it.  tends  to  the  formation  of 
wood  rather  than  to  fruit  fulness.  The  acidity  should 
be  eorreettd  by  lime,  as  noted  above,  the  surplus  water 
removed  by  drainage,  the  nitrogenous  matter  reduced 
by  the  production  of  such  crops  as  are  not  harmfully 
affected  by  its  superabundance,  such  as  forage  crops 
which  are  "prised  for  their  foliage  rather  than  for  their 
seeds,  while  the  alkalinity  may  sometimes  be  overcome 
by  deep  tillage,  irrigation  or  application  of  gypsum  in 
suitable  UDOOntS.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

FERTILIZATION  is  the  fusion  of  sexually  differ- 
entiated cells,  ami  with  s|>ccial  reference  to  the  seed 
plants  it  means  that  a  cell  (a  fertilised  egg,  or  zygote) 
is  thus  formed  which  is  capable  of  developing  into  the 
embryonic  plant  later  recognized  in  the  plant  let  of 
the  seed.  The  fusing  cells,  or  gametes,  are  (1)  the  egg 
female  cell),  which  is  organized  in  the  ovule,  as 
"  below,  and  (2)  a  sperin-cell,  or  nucleus  (male 
cell),  developed  in  the  germi- 
nating pollen-tube.  Fertiliza- 
tion is  a  process  which  may  not 
be  readily  observed  in  the  seed- 
plants  except  through  the  use 
of  careful  histological  methods, 
both  in  the  fixation  of  material 
and  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses of  imbedding  anil  stain- 
ing. The  phenomena  are  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  1495-1497. 
The  term  "fertilization"  has 


]  495.  A  pollen-grain  of 
LUiuffi  philadelphicum . 

Section  of  a  nmgle  grain 
before  like  anther  opens; 'f, 
the  tube-cell;  it,  the  genera- 
tive cell.  The  law  upberi- 
cal  body  in  each  cell  u  the 
nucleus.  (  M unified  300 
diameters.) 


Sii'^jp  always  implied  the  union  of 

m&?lSfi S/.&^^s  /  male  and   female  cells;  but 

•^:£v^v\$i^^ra.'  formerly,  when  less  was  known 

^•jyT  (C^fe'l^SSf'  regarding  the  details  of  the 


regarding  the  details  of  the 
phenomenon,  "  fertilization  " 
included  the  mere  mechanical 
process  whereby  pollen  from 
the  wither  was  transferred  by 
any  agent  to  the  st  igma  of  the 
flower.  For  this  reason  "fer- 
tilization by  insects"  or  "fer- 
tilization by  wind" — meaning 
the  transfer  of  pollen  by  these 
agencies — ore  frequent  expres- 
sions in  the  work  of  Darwin 
and  Wallace.  In  this  last-mentioned  sense,  the  word 
pollination  is  appropriate,  and  now  commonly  em- 
ployed. If  the  silks  of  corn  are  pollinated  with  com 
pollen,  fertilization  normally  ensues  and  seeds  are 
produced;  but  if  the  corn-silks  are  pollinated  by  the 
pollen  of  the  lily,  no  seeds  will  be  formed.  It  is  obvious 
that  cross-pollination  has  no  limits;  but  cross-fertiliza- 
tion is  limited  to  those  cast's  in  which  the  sexual  cclla 
unite  and  a  new  organism  develops. 

The  development  of  some  structures  essential  in 
fertilization  are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  The 
mature  pollen-grain  consists  of  a  large  tube-cell  and 
nucleus  and  a  small  generative  cell  and  nucleus.  When 
lodged  upon  a  suitable  stigma  the  pollen-grain  germi- 
nates by  the  development  of  a  tube  which  enters  the 
loose  tissue  of  the  stigma  and  grows  further  into  the 
conducting  parts  of  the  style.  In  some  cases,  definite 
stylar  canals  are  present,  but  usually  the  tube  wedges 
itself  between  the  yielding  cells,  absorbs  nutrient  in 
its  course,  and  forces  or  dissolves  its  way  to  the  ovule 
or  seed-ease,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  enters  the  micropyle 
anrl  approaches  the  embryo*"'"  and  egg-ccll.    In  its 
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course  the  pollen-tube  is  doubtless  "directed"  by  (he 
distribution  of  food.  Meanwhile,  the  generative 
nucleus  of  the  pollen-tube  divides  into  two  sperm 
(male)  nuclei,  and  these  migrate  to  the  growing  end 
of  the  tube. 

With  the  formation  and 
o|M'ning  of  the  flower,  the 
embryo-sac  attains  its  dcvel- 
I  opment.  This  structure  is  too 
complex  to  require  full  treat- 
ment here,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  when  approaching 
maturity,  it  consist*  of  one 
large  cell  containing  eight 
nuclei,  four  of  which  collect  at 
^J/4i  each  end  of  the  cell.  One 


2 


3 


A  lengthwise  view  of  pistil 
almost  through  the  renter; 
t.  stigma  on  which  pollen- 
grain,  p.  baa  been  lodged. 
The  courae  of  tlx  poUen- 
lube,  pf,  ia  indicated  by 
broken  line.  At  the  right. 
I.t,  3,  4,  are  cross- sect  ions 
of  the  pistil  at  the  levels 
indicated  by  the  arrows:  f, 
the  stigms:  I,  3,  the  style, 
show  the  triangular  canal 
which  leads  into  the  three 
chambers  of  i,  the  ovary,  in 
each  chamber  of  which  an 
two  rows  of  ovule*.  (Nat- 
ural sise.) 


fertilised 
develop  the 


which 


to  the  center,  and  the  fusion 
which  then  commonly  results 
gives  a  nucleus  the  divisions 
of  which  ultimately  organize  a 
so-called  food,  or  endosperm, 
tissue,  which  may  surround  the 
embryo  when  formed. 

At  the  micropylar  end  of  the 
embryo-sac,  another 
organizes  the  ef 
prominent  cell  with 
able  protoplasm— and  the  other 
two  degenerate  or  form  the 
subsidiary  cells  of  an  '•egg  ap- 
paratus. The  cells  at  the  an- 
tipodal end  of  the  etnbryo-«ac 
are  also  of  little  present  sig- 
nificance. At  about  the  time  of 
the  maturity  of  the  egg-cell 
the  tip  of  the  pollen-tube 
reaches  and  |>enetratcs  the  wall 
of  the  embryo-sac,  then  dis- 
solves and  liberates  the  two 
male  nuclei.  One  of  these  fuses 
with  the  egg-cell,  and  this  is 
the  important  act  under  con- 
sideration. The  other  s|>errn 
nucleus  often  fusee  with  the 
endosperm  nucleus,  but  that 
docs  not  affect  the  characters 
of  the  embryo.  The  fusion  of 
egg  and  male  nucleus  unites, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  ovule-bearing  and 
poUen-bearing  plants  in  the 
may  proceed  immediately  to 
B.  M.  Duoxjar. 


FERTILIZERS.  It  is  now  well  recognized  that 
shade  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  small  fruits,  and 
flowering  perennials,  as  well  as  annual  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  are  often  as  greatly  benefited  by  the 
use  of  proper  fertilisers  and  manures  as  vegetables  and 
ordinary  farm  crops.  There  ore,  nevertheless,  occa- 
sional soils  on  which  fniit  trees,  and  shade  trees  in 
particular,  require  little  or  no  artificial  fertilisation  or 
manuring.  For  example,  it  was  not  found  profitable 
to  fertilize  apple  trees  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  Geneva,  New  York,  whereas  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College  the  use  of  fertilizers  was  not 
only  strikingly  helpful,  but  practically  vital  to  success- 
ful orcharding.  Instances  of  such  contrasts  in  con- 
nection with  trees  and  shrubs  are  always  to  be  expected. 
On  this  account  the  giving  of  rule-of-thumb  direction* 
for  fertilizing,  in  a  work  of  reference  which  is  designed 
to  be  generally  applicable  to  the  entire  United  States,  is 
not  only  well  nigh  impossible,  but  may,  if  followed, 
lead  to  the  m<k*t  unreasonable  procedure  on  the  part 
of  those  not  sufficient  ly  conversant  with  their  own 


particular  soil  conditions.  For  this  reason  this  dis- 
cussion will  be  confined  largely  to  the  general  principles 
involved,  since  they  not  only  fail  to  mislead  the  novice, 
but  may  serve  as  a  safe  and  rational  basis  for  general 
procedure  for  all. 

Shade  tree*,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  trees  have  an  extensive 
root-system,  and  hence  possess  a  wide  feeding  range, 
they  often  stand  less  in  need  of  artificial  manuring 
ana  fertilizing  than  certain  shrubs,  especially  if  the 
latter  have  already  been  set  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  soils  contain  enough 
iron  and  magnesia  to  meet  the  needs  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
yet  since  these  substances  are  iust  as  essential  to  their 
growth  as  any  of  the  three  so-called  "essential  elements,'" 


it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  very  rare  cases  may  be 
met  with  in  which  even  iron  or  magnesia  may  be  help- 


ful.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
soil  in  a  section  of  northern  Michigan  if  said  to  con- 
tain so  little  iron  that  certain  farm  animals,  if  fed  exclu- 
sively on  the  plants  which  grow  there,  cannot  be 
reared  successfully.  It  has  even  been  found  that 
manganese  compounds  arc  sometimes  helpful  to  plants, 
and  if  the  supply  of  iron  is  insufficient,  they  aid  in  pro- 
moting chlorophyl  formation  in  the  leaves,  without 
which  the  higher  plants  cannot  exist. 

Some  soils  are  relatively  deficient  in  magnesia  as 
compared  with  lirne,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  growth 
is  likely  to  be  restricted  until  enough  magnesia  is 
added  to  create  a  protxr  balance  between  the  two.  A 
much  more  frequent  lack,  in  soils  of  the  humid  regions, 
is  lime. 

Unfortunately,  an  extended  and  systematic  study  of 
the  lime  requirements  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  not  yet 
been  made,  although  many  valuable  isolated  observa- 
tions are  on  record.  It 
would  be  of  great  value 
if  such  experiments 
were  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Such 
experiments  as  were 
made  in  this  direction 
in  Rhode  Island 
showed,  for  example, 
that  the  American 
elm  (Ulmwt  amcricana) 
and  the  bass  wood 
(Tilia  amcricana)  were 
both  greatly  helped  by 
liming  when  grown  on 
the  very  acid  granitic 
soil  of  that  state. 
From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  benefit 
from  liming  would  also 
follow  on  many  of  the 
soils  of  the  humid  re- 
gions which  are  derived 
chiefly  from  granite 
and  from  certain  of 
the  sandstones,  shales, 
slates,  gneisses,  schists 
and  conglomerates 

The  sugar  or  rock 
maple  was  found  to  be 
but  little  hel|Mtl  by 
lime,  even  where  the 
elm  and  basswood 
showed  striking  bene- 
fit. The  common  white 
birch  seemed  to  1m: 
even  less  res|>onsive  to 
liming  than  the  sugar 
maple. 

The  use  of  much 


1497.  Section  of  an  ovule  of 
Lilium  philadetphicum. 

Cut  lengthwise;  i,  i,  inner  integu- 
ment, Inctomng  except  at  a  narrow 
orifice  (tnteropyle !  where  the  pollen- 
tube,  pf.  enters  the  body  of  the  ovule, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  large 
embryo-sac  with  three  nuclei,  one 
much  disorganised,  e.  the  endosperm 
nucleus,  just  l»eing  formed  by  fusion 
of  two  nuclei  from  the  respective  ends 
of  the  embryo-sac.  .-A  male  nucleus, 
which  ha-i  just  migrated  from  pollen- 
tube  and  is  about  to  fuse  with  «.  the 
egg  nucleus  The  iynrrgid*\  or  "egg 
iipimratus."  have  disappeared.  (Mag- 


117"  diameteis.1 
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lime  may  sometime*  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
Norway  spruce.  It  is  also  unfavorable  to  at  least 
some  of  the  pines.  The  effect  of  liming  on  certain  of 
three  conifers  is  observable  not  only  by  way  of  its 
lessening  the  growth  of  the  tree,  but  also  by  its  causing 
a  shortening  of  the  needles. 

Hie  chestnut  tree  is  reputed  not  to  need  liming,  but 
even  to  be  seriously  injured,  if  lime  is  used. 

Among  the  flowering  shrubs,  general  experience 
points  to  the  fact  that  lime  should  be  avoided  in  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  the  laurels,  rhododendrons, 
asaleas  and  the  Lricaccai  generally.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  lime  in  connection  with  many  of  the  other  ornamental 
and  flowering  shrubs.  Experiments  by  Hogenson 
appear  to  show  that  sulfate  of  magnesia  may  some- 
times be  very  helpful  to  certain  shrubs  which  are 
ordinarily  injured  by  lime,  although  this  work  needs  to 
be  extensively  supplemented  before  being  accepted  as 
a  sure  basis  of  procedure. 

In  general,  the  need  of  nitrogen  for  trees  and  shrubs 
is  indicated  by  insufficient  limb  and  leaf  growth, 
although  any  other  lacking  essential  ingredient  may 
ultimately  have  the  same  limiting  effect. 

Whenever  trees  or  shrubs  are  being  set  in  poor  land, 
it  is  well  to  work  into  the  soil  generous  amounts  of 
ground,  steamed  bone  or  superphosphate.  The  latter 
phosphate  possesses,  however,  a  very  distinct  advan- 
tage for  subsequent  application,  due  to  its  high  con- 
tent of  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Basic  slag  meal  should 
be  avoided  for  those  trees  and  shrubs  likely  to  be 
injured  by  lime,  whereas  for  others  it  may  be  employed 
at  the  time  of  planting.  These  materials  mav  be  used 
when  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  set,  if  well  mixed  with  the 
soil,  and  from  one  to  four  pounds  may  be  used  for 
a  tree  or  shrub,  according  to  their  sise. 

High-grade  sulfate  of  potash  or  muriate  of  potash 
may  be  similarly  worked  into  the  soil  at  the  rate  of 
halt  a  pound  to  a  pound  a  tree  when  potash  is  known 
to  be  deficient,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  withhold  it  until  a  year  after  setting,  and 
then  make  the  application  alone,  in  conjunction  with 
superphosphate,  or  in  a  complete  fertilizer.  Twice 
as  much  double  manure  salt  or  four  times  as  much 
kainit  is  required  to  replace  either  the  sulfate  or  the 
muriate  of  potash. 

If  the  growth  is  not  satisfactory,  after  the  trees  or 
shrubs  have  been  set  for  some  time,  a  complete  fertiliser 
containing  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  ammonia,  from  suita- 
ble sources,  may  be  worked  into  the  soil  about  the  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  it  may  even  be  scattered  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  case  the  land  is  kept  in  grass. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  fertilizer  away 
from  the  base  of  the  trees  or  shrubs,  and  it  should  be 
applied  for  at  least  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  branches.  For  this  purpose,  quantities  of 
fcrtilixers,  ranging  from  two  to  thirty-five  pounds,  may 
be  used  for  each  tree,  according  to  its  kind,  size  and  age, 
although  even  for  large  shrubs,  from  two  to  six  pounds 
will  usually  be  sufficient. 

Just  as  the  keen  observation  of  the  feeder  is  neces- 
sary in  the  fattening  of  the  animal,  so  also  the  judg- 
ment of  the  experienced  gardener  is  essential  to  the 
proper  gaging  of  the  amounts  of  fertiliser  for  trees 
ana  shrubs  of  all  kinds. 

Much  is  claimed,  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  renovating  old  trees,  for  the  plan  of  making  a  large 
number  of  holes  under  the  tree,  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  to 
2^  or  3  feet,  and  placing  the  fertiliser  in  these  holes. 
Tins  procedure  has  much  justification,  owing  to  the 
great  "fixing"  power  of  the  soil,  especially  for  phos- 
phoric acid  ana  potash  salts  which  are  otherwise  pre- 
vented from  being  quickly  and  readily  carried  down  in 
large  quantities  to  points  where  the  deeper  roots  can 
immediately  reach  them.  Even  if  fertiliser  is  employed 
in  this  manner  it  is  also  well  to  apply  some  of  it  to  the 
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surface,  in  order  to  insure  an  even  lateral  distribution 
of  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

Another  drastic  method  of  procedure  in  renovating 
old  trees  is  to  trench  around  a  part  or  the  whole  of  tho 
tree,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  trunk,  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  and  then  fill  the  trenches  with  new  soil 
mixed  with  manure  and  a  complete  fertiliser  contain- 
ing slowly-acting  phosphatic  ana  nitrogenous  materials, 
and  suitable  amounts  of  potash  salts.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  cut  off  many  of  the  ends  of  tho 
obi  roots  in  order  to  make  them  branch  and  thus 
increase  their  feeding  capacity. 

Applet  and  pears. 

Apple  trees,  as  a  rule,  respond  to  liming  rather 
better  than  pear  trees;  nevertheless,  on  very  acid  soils 
there  are  several  good  reasons  for  liming  even  pear 
trees.  An  occasional  application  of  magnesian  lime 
may  be  desirable,  but  if  used  it  should  be  alternated 
with  applications  of  purer  lime. 

On  land  known  to  be  very  rich  naturally,  or  which 
has  been  highly  manured  for  a  scries  of  years,  neither 
fertiliser  nor  manure  will  be  required  for  newly  set 
apple  or  pear  trees,  and  in  only  exceptional  cases 
will  they  be  needed,  even  for  those  just  coming  into 
bearing.  When  such  exceptional  conditions  do  not  exist, 
it  is  usually  a  safer  plan  to  fertilise  the  land  with  liberal 
amounts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  rather  slowly 
available  sources  of  nitrogen,  or  else  to  employ  such 
small  amounts  of  quickly  available  nitrogen  as  will 
surely  be  used  up  before  or  by  midsummer.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  excessive  amounts  of  farmyard  manure  or 
nitrogenous  fertilisers  are  applied,  or  if  the  application 
is  too  long  delayed,  late  growth  is  promoted,  with  the 
result  that  the  wood  remains  too  soft.  In  such  cases 
cracking  and  other  serious  injury  is  likely  to  follow 
during  the  winter  season. 

As  a  rule,  the  orchard  may  be  used  to  advantage  for 
some  years  after  the  trees  arc  set,  for  the  growing  of 
quick-maturing  crops,  such  as  peas,  early  cabbages, 
radishes,  and  potatoes,  or  even  for  tomatoes,  melons, 
or  squashes.  These  crops  may  be  well  fertilized,  and 
many  of  the  earlier  ones  can  be  followed  in  the  late 
summer  by  a  cover-crop  of  crimson  (scarlet)  clover,  or 
hairy  vetch.  If  the  soil  is  already  rich  enough,  or  is 
too  rich,  in  nitrogen,  barley  or  rye  may  be  substituted 
for  the  legumes.  These  cover-crops  can  then  be  plowed 
under  the  next  spring.  Some  growers  even  prefer  weeds 
to  any  of  these  cover-crops  because  of  saving  the  outlay 
for  seed. 

When  the  stage  is  passed  in  which  extended  cropping 
between  the  trees  is  possible,  and  the  burden  of  fruit 
becomes  great,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  apply 
an  abundance  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  annually, 
and  only  enough  nitrogen  from  legumes  or  fertilisers  to 
insure  adequate  foliage,  satisfactory  wood-growth,  and 
abundant  fruit-spurs.  For  this  purpose  a  suitably  com- 
pounded complete  fertiliser  may  be  employed.  If 
legumes  are  found  to  supply  enough  nitrogen  one  may 
employ  annually  from  200  to  600  iiounds  an  acre  of 
acid  phosphate  or  basic  slag  meal,  and  from  £0  to  400 
pounds  an  acre  of  the  muriate  or  high-grade  sulfate 
of  potash.  If  the  double  manure  salt  is  used  as  the 
source  of  potash  instead  of  the  muriate  or  the  high- 
grade  sulfate  of  potash,  the  total  application  should 
amount  to  approximately  twice  as  touch  an  acre, 
because  of  its  lower  potash  content. 

The  nitrogen  for  the  orchard  may  be  supplied  in  one, 
or,  on  light  open  soils,  in  two  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  at  such  a  rate  that  the  total  application  for  a 
season  will  not  exceed  from  100  to  300  pounds  an  acre, 
dejieiidctit  U|>on  the  slowness  of  the  growth  of  tho 
trees.  It  is  usually  much  simpler  to  make  a  single 
application  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  in  which  the  nitro- 
gen is  present  in  nitrates,  ammonium  salts,  soluble 
organic  comiwunds  and  in  less  quickly  available 
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organic  forms,  than  to  apply  nitrates  at  two  or  more 
different  times.  When  such  complete  combinations 
are  used  the  danger  of  low)  by  leac  hing  is  great  ly  les- 
sened and  a  satisfactorily  continuous  but  properly 
decreasing  supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  trees  is  assured. 
The  fertiliser  application  should  not  be  made  later 
than  just  after  the  time  the  fruit  has  set.  Many  good 
authorities  even  advise  waiting  until  this  time  in  order 
to  gage  the  application  according  to  the  probable 
yield  and  requirement  of  the  trees. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  far  better  results  were  secured  with  double 
manure  salt  (sulfate  of  |x>tush  and  sulfate  of  magnesia) 
than  with  muriate  of  potash,  but  in  experiments  else- 
where the  muriate  of  potash  has  given  as  good  results 
as  the  high-grade  sulfate  of  potash.  It  is  probable,  in 
view  of  the  known  lack  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
Massachusetts  soil,  that  this  rather  serious  deficiency 
was  responsible  for  the  jxiorer  result*  with  muriate  of 
potash,  for  in  soils  elsewhere  where  the  lime  supply  was 
sufficient,  muriate  of  potash  has  acted  well.  It  is,  of 
course,  potsuble  that  the  magnesia  of  the  double  manure 
salt  was  helpful  in  the  Massachusetts  experiments. 
The  results  furnish,  however,  no  positive  evidence  to 
that  effect,  but  indicate  strongly  that  the  chlorin  of 
the  muriate  of  potash  was  probably  injurious  because 
of  a  lack  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  idea  that  the  proportion  of  the  various  fertiliser 
ingredients  affects  the  color  of  apples  in  a  direct  wav 
has  little  to  support  it.  It  is  rather  tenaciously  claimed, 
nevertheless,  that  basic  slag  meal  has  special  value  in 
adding  color  to  apples,  but  this  may  be  due  solely  to 
its  adding  a  proper  balance  of  mineral  ingredients 
which  could  perha|ie  be  equally  well  supplied  by  other 
phosphates.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that 
over-fertilization  with  nitrogen  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  exceptionally  heavy  and  abundant  foliage; 
and  the  excessive  shading  lessens  the  color  of  the 
fruit.  Direct  exposure  of  the  apple  to  the  sunlight  also 
lessens  its  tendency  to  shrivel.  This  is  due,  probably 
to  its  effect  either  on  the  proportion  of  the  various 
chemical  const  it  uente  of  the  skin,  or  to  its  thickness, 
by  which  evaj>oration  of  water  is  hindered.  In  order  to 
insure  even  distribution  of  the  color  on  the  individual 
apples,  severe  thinning  is  essential,  for  otherwise  one 
apple  will  partially  shade  another. 

In  some  European  countries  the  fertiliser  for  orchards 
is  placed  from  4  to  5  inches  deep  in  holes  20  inches 
apart,  at  the  rate  of  about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  a 
hole.  Thus  method  is,  however,  probably  too  expensive 
to  employ  in  this  country,  though  it  may  be  especially 
effective  fur  orchards  which  are  in  sod.  If  the  work 
wen?  capable  of  being  done  by  machinery  or  by  some 
suitable  implement  the  method  might  possibly  prove 
of  economic  value. 

I'cachea. 

Peach  trees  are  less  in  need  of  lime  than  apple  trees, 
yet  liming  is  nevertheless  often  desirable,  even  for  its 
indirect  benefits.  The  fertilizer  required  for  |>eachcs 
is  much  more  than  for  apples,  for  the  reason  that 
the  trees  grow  far  more  rapidly  and  bear  early  and 
abundant  crops.  On  poor  soils  generous  fertilising 
must  be  provided  from  the  outset,  but  if  the  land  is 
very  rich  or  heavily  manured,  fertiliser  may  be  omitted 
for  the  first  vear  or  two.  If  a  soil  is  very  poor  it  should 
receive  at  the  outset  from  1100  to  500  pounds  an  acre 
of  a  fertiliser  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  nitrogen 
derived  from  appropriate  materials,  a  fair  quantity  of 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  generous  amount  of 
potash  in  muriate  of  potash.  On  soils  in  which  |n>tash 
is  naturally  very  abundant,  the  supply  can  be  greatly 
lessened. 

When  the  peach  triM*  come  into  bearing,  more  nitro- 
gen will  be  required  than  at  the  outset,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  fertilizer  may  then  be  increased  one-half, 
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or  even  more  than  doubled.  In  the  case  of  peach  trees, 
constant  watchfulness  is  required  to  make  sure  that 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much  nitrogen  is  used.  An 
excess  of  nitrogen  will  prevent  proper  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  and  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn,  whereas  too  little 
will  mean  abbreviated  crops,  loss  of  vigor,  and  at  t  he 
same  time  the  lack  will  create  conditions  favorable  to 
disease.  In  any  case,  ample  supplies  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  potash,  as  muriate,  should  be  provided  to 
meet  any  fwssible  need.  If  a  little  extra  nitrogen  is 
required  in  the  spring,  it  may  be  applied  in  nitrate 
of  s«sla,  or,  if  the  soil  is  prmierly  limed,  sulfate  of 
ammonia  may  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate  of  soda  if 
desired. 

In  case  one  wishes  to  stock  the  land  with  phosphoric 
acid  in  advance  large  applications  of  bone  or  basic 
slag  meal  may  be  made,  ranging  from  400  to  1,000 
pounds  an  acre  of  the  former  and  from  500  to  1,200 
pounds  an  acre  of  the  latter.  The  old  plan  of  heavily 
stocking  the  soil  and  waiting  a  long  time  for  the 
returns  is,  however,  giving  wav  to  the  frequently  more 
economical  plan  of  more  nearly  meeting  the  fertiliser 
needs  from  year  to  year,  instead  of  tying  up  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  a  long-time  investment. 

Plums,  cherries  and  apricot*. 

The  plum  and  cherry,  regardless  of  whether  the  latter 
is  a  sour  or  swj-et  variety,  are  certainly  far  more  in 
mxtl  of  liming  than  the  peach,  but  data  art!  not.  at  hand 
as  to  the  relative  requirements  of  the  peach  and  apri- 
cot. The  fertilisation  of  these  fruits  should  not  vary 
widely  from  the  treatment  required  for  peaches,  except- 
ing that  the  quantity  may  be  rather  less,  and  the  same 
care  should  also  be  exercised  not  to  use  excessive 
amounts  of  nitrogen. 

Blackbcrrirn,  raupbcrrirs,  gooseberries  and  currants. 

The  blackberry  is  especially  at  home  on  very  acid 
soils  and  a  very  light  application  of  lime  will  meet  all 
possible  requirements  of  the  plants,  if  indeed  it  is 
needed  at  all.  The  blackcap  raspberry  is  more  likely 
to  be  helped  by  liming  than  the  blackberry,; although 
it  is  well  adapted  to  moderately  acid  soils.  The  Cuth- 
bert  raspberry  is  appreciably  helped  by  liming  on  quite 
acid  soils,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  most  or  all 
of  the  red  and  yellow  varieties.  The  gooseberry  and 
currant,  including  the  white  and  various  red  varieties 
are  greatly  benefited  by  liming.  As  much  as  two  to 
four  tons  of  ground  limestone  an  acre,  or  its  equiva- 
lent of  slacked  lime,  tire  often  very  helpful  to  these 
plants.  Raspberries,  in  particular  thrive  well  on  a 
heavy,  freshly  rotted  sod,  as  for  example,  on  old  grass 
land  plowed  the  autumn  before  the  plants  are  set.  In 
many  cases  all  that  is  required  on  such  land  is  to  supply 
un  adequate  mixture  of  an  available  phosphate  and  a 
potash  salt,  but  whenever  the  cane  growth  is  weak  and 
unsatisfactory,  or,  when  gooseberries  and  currant 
bushes  do  not  show  satisfactory  growth,  a  moderate 
amount  of  complete  fertilizer  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  gradually  available  forms  is  likely  to  be 
tieneficial.  The  use  of  heavy  applications  of  nitrogen 
for  raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  is  not  advised, 
for  it  will  induce  too  great  a  growth  of  canes  and  foliage 
and  interfere  with  the  maturing  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  The  plants  will  also  be  rendered  more  readily 
subject  to  mildew. 

Strairberrie*. 

The  strawberry  grows  well  on  moderately  acid  to 
very  acid  soils,  and  if  lime  is  used  the  application  should 
be  light,  rarely  exceeding  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  an  acre. 

An  important  point  to  be  recognised  by  strawberry- 
powers  is,  that  weak  plants  are  not  likely  to  be  heavy 
Boards  the  next  year.  In  consequence,  the  plants  when 
set  should  Is-  supplied  with  a  fertilizer  reasonahly 
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rich  in  available  nitrogen.  This  fertilizer  ehould 
usually  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
an  acre  at  the  time  of  setting,  and  in  the  later  years 
just  after  picking  the  crop  of  fruit,  fertiliser  may  bo 
-  .i">  red  in  a  furrow  turned  away  from  each  side  of 
the  bed,  after  which  the  furrow  muy  be  turned  back 
again.  Early  each  spring  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
broadcast  over  the  beds.  This  should  contain  liberal 
quantities  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  but 
only  enough  nitrogen  to  promote  reasonable  growth. 
This  nitrogen  should,  however,  be  largely  in  readily 
soluble  and  available  form.  If  too  much  nitrogen  is 
used  in  the  spring  the  fruit  will  lack  color,  and  it  may 
be  soft  and  unsatisfactory,  especially  for  distant  ship- 
ment. It  may  even  lie  necessary  to  omit  all  nitrogen 
in  the  spring,  if  the  soil  is  exceptionally  rich  in  humus 
or  has  been  well  manured  previously.  This  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  observant  grower. 

On  many  soils  superphosphate  is  preferable  to  basic 
slag  meal  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  for  straw- 
berries,  for  the  reason  that  too  much  lime  is  to  bo 
avoided,  and  furthermore,  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
largely  soluble  and  better  adapted  to  top-dressing.  On 
an  exceedingly  acid  soil  the  use  of  basic  slag  meal  may 
be  permissible  for  application  at  the  time  of  setting, 
for  the  action  of  the  soil  aids  in  rendering  it  available 
to  the  plants. 

drapes. 

Grapes  may  show  some  gain  from  the  use  of  lime 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  they  do  not  require 
it  in  even  approximately  the  same  degree  as  the  cherry, 
plum,  currant,  and  gooseberry.  The  chief  need  of  this 
crop  is  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  If 
nitrogen  is  used,  the  quantity  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, and  in  Europe  slow-acting  forms  of  organic 
nitrogen  are  in  special  favor.  Basic  slag  meal  or  bone- 
meal  may  be  used  as  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  when 
the  grapes  are  set,  but  later,  superphosphate  is  to  be 
preferred,  especially  if  it  is  not  most  thoroughly  worked 
mto  the  soil.  Sulfate  of  potash  is  often  considered 
preferable  to  the  muriate  of  potash  for  grapes,  for  it  is 
alleged  to  give  a  better  quality  of  fruit. 

Quinces. 

The  quince  responds  to  liming  in  about  the  same 
degree  as  the  cherry  and  plum.  It  should  receive  enough 
nitrogen  to  insure  reasonable  growth,  but  no  more; 
and  on  exhausted  soils  a  moderate  amount  of  available 
phosphate  and  muriate  or  sulfate  of  potash  will  be 
helpful. 

Cranberries. 

The  cranberry  thrives  better  at  the  outset,  even  on 
certain  very  acid  soils,  than  after  its  acidity  has  been 
lessened  by  limine  If  more  nitrogen  is  needed  than 
that  naturally  available  from  the  humus  of  the  bog. 
it  is  usually  recommended  that  it  be  applied  in  small 
quantities,  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  preferably  as  nitrate 
of  potash,  provided  the  bog  is  already  fairly  dry  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so;  but  if  wet,  sulfate  of  ammonia 
may  be  better  The  chief  need  of  the  cranberry  vine 
is  usually  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  phosphoric 
acid  for  top-dressing  may  be  in  superphosphate,  but 
if  applied  just  before  the  plants  are  set  one  may 
employ  bone-meal,  or,  if  on  very  acid  peat  or  muck 
soil,  even  raw  rock  phosphate. 

In  case  spring  applications  of  fertilizer  are  made,  it 
roust  not  be  expected  that  they  will  always  affect  the 
cranberry  yield  of  that  |Hirticu!ar  season  as  much  as  the 
yield  of  the  crop  which  follows.  Such  applications 
should  ordinurilv  be  made  after  the  water  is  drawn 
off  and  the  land  has  dried  out  to  a  reasonable  extent. 
It  is  often  helpful  to  apply  fertilizer  just  after  the  cran- 
berry crop  is  harvested,  but  late  spring  applications 
develop  stronger  vines  for  the  next  season. 
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Pineapples. 

The  requirements  of  the  pineapple  crop  vary  widely, 
dependent  upon  the  rainfall  and  soil  conditions.  Where 
the  winter  season  is  likely  to  be  fairly  cold,  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  should  not  be  applied  in  the  autumn,  for 
otherwise  injur}'  from  frost  may  follow.  Neverthe- 
less, potash  salts  have  sometimes  been  used  at  that 
time  with  good  effect.  On  certain  acid  soils,  liming  is 
necessary  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  best  effect  of  superphosphates.  If  lime  is  not 
used,  bone-meal  or  basic  slag  meal  may  sometimes  be 
preferable  to  superphosphate  as  sources  of  phosphoric 
acid.  From  one  and  three-fourths  to  two  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer an  acre,  annually,  have  been  recommended  for 
pineapples  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  Florida.  It  is  said  that  the  fertilizer  should  con- 
tain 5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  4  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  of  potash,  in  order  to 
meet  the  conditions  in  that  state.  During  the  first 
year  and  a  half  the  applications  of  fertilizer  arc  made 
four  times  a  vear,  but  alter  this  period  of  time  is  passed, 
the  first  application  of  the  year  is  made  cither  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  and  the  second  after  cutting  the  sum- 
mer crop.  It  is  obvious  that  this  rule  might  reouire 
modifications  on  other  soil  and  also  as  influenced  by 
different  climatic  or  other  local  conditions. 

Table  beets,  mangels,  sugar  beets  and  Swiss  chard. 

These  plants  are  among  the  vegetables  most  in  need 
of  liming.  Certain  of  them  also  have  much  greater 
ability  than  the  cabbage  and  turnip  to  appropriate 
from  the  soil  the  required  supply  of  phosphoric  acid, 
for  beets  have  been  found  to  yield  fair  crops  where 
cabbage  plants,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  available 
phosphates,  failed  to  develop  salable  heads. 

These  phints  are  able  to  profit  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  concerns  physiological  functions,  by  the 
soda  of  nitrate  of  soda,  provided  the  supply  of  potash 
is  insufficient,  yet  it  is  unwise  to  limit  the  supply  of 
potash  intentionally,  in  order  to  bring  out  this  action, 
for  if  this  is  done  the  net  loss  in  crop  clue  to  insufficient 
potash  may  more  than  offset  t  he  ad  vantage  of  attempting 
to  make  the  soda  fully  effective. 

All  of  these  plants  and  many  others  take  up,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  considerable  more  mineral  matter  than  is 
represented  by  the  sum  of  the  minimum  requirements, 
as  determined  for  each  essential  ingredient,  in  the 
presence  of  an  abundance  of  all  of  the  others.  If,  there- 
fore, the  fertiliser  contains  soda,  it  will  Ik>  taken  up  in 
considerable  amounts  by  the  plant  to  satisfy  this  "lux- 
ury" or  "excess"  consumption  in  conjunction  with 
the  potash  physiologically  necessary  to  the  plant.  Thus 
the  extra  potash  which  would  otherwise  be  taken  up 
to  satisfy  this  excess  in  the  mineral  requirement  is 
conserved  in  the  soil  for  future  crops.  The  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
a  fertilizer  for  these  crops,  results  in  insuring  the  crop 
against  a  shortage  of  |M>tash  and  prevents  the  plants 
from  taking  up  an  unnecessary  excess  of  potash,  pro- 
vided an  abundance  is  already  present  in  the  soil  or  is 
supplied  in  the  fertilizer. 

In  Europe,  beets  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  mangels, 
have  l>een  found  to  res|x>nd  very  favorably  to  nitrate 
of  soda  in  comparison  with  the  results  witli  sulfate  of 
ammonia,  yet  with  certain  cereals  the  yields,  under 
similar  conditions,  have  been  larger  with  the  latter. 
Notwithstanding  this  favorable  action  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  these  crojis,  it  is  so  subject  to  loss  by  leaching 
that  it  is  often  better  on  very  open  soils  to  use  it  in 
conjunction  with  several  other  forms  of  nitrogen, 
rather  than  alone.  This  is  especially  true  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  of  very  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  long" period  of  growth  of  the 
chard,  sugar-beets  and  mangels. 

These  crops  all  require  generous  supplies  of  nitro- 
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gen,  a  fair  amount  of  available  phosphate,  and  high 
percentage*  of  potash.  In  the  case  of  sugar-beets,  if 
grown  for  their  sugar-content,  the  proper  relationship 
of  these  fertilizer  ingredients  to  one  another  is  of  great 
importance. 


These  crops  are  all  remarkably  helped  by  liming  on 
soils  which  are  fairly  acid.  Liming,  e*|>ecially  with 
caustic  or  slaked  lime,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
development  on  these  plants  and  on  "turnips,  of  tho 
disease  known  as  "club-foot"  and  "fmger-and-toc." 

What  has  boon  said  of  the  action  of  the  soda  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  connection  with  beets,  is  true  also 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  these  crops;  nevertheless, 
when  the  period  of  growth  is  long  and  the  soil  is  either 
a  heavy  silt  or  clay,  or  exceptionally  open  and  sub- 
ject to  leaching,  a  combination  of  several  sources  of 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer,  is  usually  preferable.  The 
reference  to  heavy  silt  and  clay  soils  is  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  sodium  carbonate  is  left  as  a 
residual  product  after  the  plant  has  taken  up  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda;  and  this  sodium  carbonate 
tends  to  d i -flocculate  such  soils  ami  make  them  stiffer 
and  more  difficult  to  work  than  before. 

Heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  are  required  for  all 
these  crops  and  some  of  them,  as  shown  at  Rothamsted 
and  elsewhere,  are  more  dependent  than  beets  upon 
generous  supplies  of  soluble  and  available  phosphoric 
acid.  These  plants  require  also  large  quantities  of 
potash. 

The  Swedish  turnip,  or  rutabaga,  usually  responds  to 
liming  rather  more  than  the  flat  turnip,  although  lime 
is  often  very  helpful  to  the  latter. 

Several  of  these  plants  are  especially  dependent  for 
their  quality  on  rapid  growth;  hence,  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  must  be  derived,  to  a  large  extent, 
from  readily  available  materials. 

One  or  two  experimenters  in  this  country  who  have 
grown  turnips  in  pots  and  boxes  claim  to  have  found 
that  the  turnip  can  utilize  rather  unavailable  forms 
of  phosphoric  acid,  yet  those  results  need  further  sub- 
stantiation in  the  field  before  their  final  acceptance, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  past  field  evidence,  generous 
fertilizing  with  soluble  phosphates  appears  to  be  desir- 
able. These  plants,  like  the  group  described  previously, 
respond  to  liberal  amounts  of  potash  salts,  yet  these 
salts  seldom  give  very  satisfactory  results  unless  they 
arc  used  in  conjunction  with  liberal  amounts  of  super- 
phosphate and  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Carrots  and  chicory. 

The  carrot  is  less  likely  to  show  benefit  from  liming 
than  most  root  crops,  and  chicory  is  even  subject  to 
injury  by  lime  when  carrots  are  slightly  benefited. 
Owing  to  their  long  period  of  growth  the  nitrogen 
supply  for  these  plants  should  not  only  include  small 
amounts  of  nitrates  and  ammonium  salts,  but  also 
soluble  and  insoluble  organic  nitrogen,  in  order  that 
some  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  continually  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  plant  throughout  the  growing  season. 
These  plants  are  dependent  upon  reasonable  supplies 
of  phosphatic  manures,  and  generous  amounts  of  potash 
are  likewise  highly  essential.  The  carrot  responds  in 
a  less  degree  than  mangels,  to  applications  of  soda. 

Spinach,  lettuce,  endii*  and  cress. 

These  plants  are  all  likely  to  be  greatly  benefited  by 
liming,  even  on  soils  of  moderate  acidity.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  anil  market  value  of  these 

Jtlants  dejM-nils  ujion  their  making  a  rapid  growth, 
arge  amounts  of  immediately  available  plant-food 
are  essential.  Some  of  the  nitrogen  should  be  present 
in  the  fertiliser  in  nitrates,  some  in  ammonium  salts 
and  some  in  quickly  available  organic  forms.  No 
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attempt  should  be  made  to  economize  unduly  in  the 
use  of  readily  available  phosphates  and  potash  salts, 
for  the  reason  that  these  crops  must  have  ample  sup- 
plies of  both.  The  growth  of  early  lettuce,  and  of 
spring  spinach  in  particular,  may  often  be  pushed 
forward  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  the  early  spring 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing  generous  amounts 
of  nitrates.  In  fact,  these  crops  may  be  brought  to 
maturity  by  such  means  much  faster  than  by  the  sole 
employment  of  farmyard  manure,  especially  if  the 
manure  is  poor  in  nitrogen  and  not  thoroughly  rotted. 

Onions. 

The  onion  will  not  thrive  and  mature  properly  on 
highly  acid  soils  which  arc  extremely  deficient  in  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  often  possible,  where  fairly  good 
crops  can  still  be  grown  without  the  use  of  lime, 
nevertheless  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  onion  crop 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  by  its  employment.  A 
lack  of  lime  is  often  one  of  the  causes  of  thick  necks 
and  of  failure  to  ripen  properly. 

Since  the  onion  crop  is  planted  very  early  in  tho 
f*eii.-)on,  and  because  of  the  consequent  opportunities 
for  the  loss  of  nitrogen  if  too  large  a  part  of  it  is 
applied  in  nitrates,  appropriate  proportions  of  nitrogen 
in  ammonium  salts  and  in  suitable  organic  forms 
should  also  be  employed  in  order  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  as  needed. 

Generous  amounts  of  potash  are  required  by  these 
crops  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  use  for  the  onion 
a  large  amount  of  superphosphate,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it,  like  lime,  hastens  the  maturity  and  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  crop.  It  is  also  equally  important  not  to 
use  such  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  as  to  make  it 
out  of  balance  with  the  potash,  and  in  particular  with 
the  phosphoric  acid,  for  if  this  is  done  growth  will  be 
unduly  prolonged,  the  onions  will  have  thick  necks, 
and  they  will  not  ripen  satisfactorily  nor  quickly. 

Potatoes. 

Fertilizers  for  potatoes  must  be  very  different 
according  to  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  grown.  For  example,  in  the  North,  where  the  sea- 
son is  short,  the  nights  cold,  and  where  the  crop  must 
be  hurried  along  to  the  utmost,  unusually  large  pro- 
portions of  nitrates  and  of  ammonium  salts  are  indis- 
pensable, whereas  in  warmer  regions,  organic  sources  of 
nitrogen  may  be  employed  more  largely,  or  perhaps  in 
some  favorable  cases,  they  may  be  used  exclusively. 
The  potato  crop  is  in  need  of  quite  large  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  ranging  usually  from  forty  to  ninety  pounds 
an  acre. 

The  percentages  of  potash  required  in  potato  fer- 
tilizers should  be  adjusted  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  locality,  and  whereas  in  many  of  the 
potato  regions  of  New  England  200  pounds  of  potash 
(equivalent  to  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash)  are 
considered  necessary  for  each  acre,  the  quantity  could 
be  reduced  to  one-half  or  even  less  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Middle  West,  or  it  might  perhaps  in  some  excep- 
tional cases  be  omitted  altogether. 

For  several  reasons  it  is  important  to  insure  high 
percentages  of  soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid 
in  potato  fertilizers,  since  it  often  becomes  the  limiting 
factor  in  potato-production  over  large  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  effect  of  the  fertilizers  may  be  somewhat  nulli- 
fied or  intensified,  according  to  the  choice  of  seed.  In 
all  cases,  seed  which  has  heated  or  which  has  been 
exposed  to  frost,  should  1*?  avoided.  It  has  also  been 
shown  at  the  Agricultural  Kxjierimenl  Station  in  Rhode 
Island  that,  if  other  things  an?  equal,  seed  tubers  which 
are  rich  in  nitrogen  will  usually  give  larger  crops  than 
those  in  which  the  nitrogen-content  is  low.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  high  nitrogen-content  of  the  tuber  becomes 
magnified  in  case  they  are  sprouted  once  or  twice 
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before  planting.  No  amount  of-  nitrogen  applied  in 
the  field  appears  to  be  able  to  offset  finally  and  fully 
tlie  disadvantage  of  the  tubers  with  the  low  nitrogen- 
content.  This  doubtless  explains  tbe  advantage  of 
early  dug  potatoes,  fur  need  purposes,  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  allowed  to  mature,  for  the  former 
are  usually  richer  in  nitrogen. 

Atparcupui. 

Sandy  soil  is  ideally  adapted  to  the  growing  of  aspara- 
gus, Nevertheless,  whenever  it  is  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  plantation  on  land  of  this  character,  it  is  wise  to 
turn  under  considerable  stable  manure  or  else  a  heavy 
leguminous  crop  such  ass  hairy  vetch-  If  this  is  done, 
the  general  sod  conditions  are  rendered  much  more 
favorable  and  the  asparagus  has  a  better  chance  to 
gain  a  good  foothold.  Wherever  the  land  needs  liming, 
some  lime  should  be  plowed  under  and  a  further  appli- 
cation should  be  made  on  the  surface  after  plowing. 
The  land  should  then  be  thoroughly  harrowed  or 
otherwise  tilled. 

Fine  ground  bone  and  basic  slag  meal  have  been 
used  for  asparagus  very  successfully  when  worked  into 
the  soil  at  the  outset,  although  the  latter  is  rather  better 
adapted  to  it  on  account  of  the  greater  avadability  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  fact  that  it  contains  con- 
siderable lime. 

Some  of  the  beat  growers  of  asparagus,  on  sandy 
soils,  have  found  that  muriate  of  potash  is  a  better 
source  of  potassium  than  the  sulfate. 

In  humid  regions  fertilisers  for  asparagus  should 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates, 
though  other  forms  of  nitrogen  are  also  particularly  to 
be  desired  on  light  soils,  such  as  those  usually  employed 
for  this  crop,  because  of  the  danger  of  the  loss  of 
nitrates  by  leaching.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  top-dress- 
ing, superphosphate  is  preferable  to  any  other  form  of 
phosphoric  acid,  because  of  its  greater  solubility.  An 
ideal  fertilizer  for  asparagus  should  contain  super- 
phosphate, potash  salts,  and  high  percentages  of  nitro- 
gen, a  part  being  derived  from  nitrates,  some  from 
ammonium  salts,  and  also  some  of  it  from  organic 

•Sandy  soils  are  likely  to  be  very  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid;  hence,  the  quantity  of  this  ingredient 
should  be  high.  The  fertilizer  should  likewise  cany-  a 
high  percentage  of  potash  on  sandy  soils,  excepting 
in  regions  in  which  it  is  known  not  to  be  needed. 
Although  potash  is  usually  the  least  deficient  element 
in  the  sandy  soils  of  humid  regions,  the  demand  of  the 
asparagus  plant  on  this  ingredient  of  fertilizers  is  so 
great  as  to  make  its  use  profitable,  whereas  on  other 
sandy  soils  in  semi-arid  regions,  potash  might  not  be 
required, 

\!cL)ns, 

On  soils  that  are  very  acid,  it  is  imperative  to  use 
considerable  quantities  of  lime  for  canteloupes  and 
muskmelons.  Such  soils  will,  nevertheless,  produce 
good  crops  of  watermelons,  even  if  liming  in  omitted, 
and  heavy  liming  with  slaked  or  burned  lime  may, 
in  some  cases,  even  decrease  the  yield. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  crops  are  generally 
grown  on  light,  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  a  fertiliser  is 
demanded  for  humid  regions  containing  a  fairly  high 
percentage  of  nitrogen.  This  should  be  represented  by 
nitrates,  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  ammonium  salts, 
and  a  part  should  be  from  suitable  organic  sources. 
It  should  also  contain  a  high  percentage  of  soluble 
and  immediately  available  phosphoric  acid  and  gen- 
erous amounts  of  potash  in  order  to  bring  the  crop  to 
maturity  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Plants  of  this  character 
which  have  an  extensive  amount  of  foliage,  usually 
require  high  percentages  of  potash.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  tbe  fertilizer  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  s«*d. 
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Squauhe*  and  pumjskim. 

The  common  summer  squash,  as  well  as  the  Hubbard 
and  craokneck  varieties,  are  less  in  need  of  liming  than 
canteloupes  or  muskmelons.  Nevertheless,  on  very 
acid  soils  liming  is  decidedly  helpful.  These  crops  arc 
all  heavy  feeders  on  nitrogen,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  should  be  in  immediately  available  nitrates  and 
ammonium  salts.  Moderately  high  percentages  of 
soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid  are  necessary, 
although  the  summer  squash,  at  least,  respond*  much 
less  to  phosphoric  acid  and  more  to  potash  than  the 
cereals  and  most  other  cultivated  crops.  On  this 
account,  the  percentage  of  potash  in  fertilizers  for 
squashes  should  Ik?  high,  excepting,  of  course,  where 
the  soils  are  already  rich  in  available  forms  of  this 
ingredient. 

Celery. 

Celery  is  a  crop  that  will  thrive  well  on  slightly  acid 
soils.  Nevertheless,  where  the  acidity  is  great,  liming 
is  very  beneficial.  The  quality  of  this  crop  depends 
very  largely  upon  its  making  a  rapid  and  steady  growth. 
On  this  account  a  constant  water-supply  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  connectid  with  its  culture. 
It  is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  celery  should 
have  a  large  supply  of  nitrogen  embracing  suitable 
proportions  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  ammonium  salts  and 
organic  materials.  Fair  amounts  of  soluble  and  avail- 
able phosphates  are  desirable,  and  on  the  muck  or 
peat  soils  where  this  crop  is  frequently  grown,  espe- 
cially large  quantities  of  potash  should  be  employed, 
since  this  is  the  fertilizer  ingredient  which  they  lack 
to  the  greatest  extent.  The  form  of  potash  usually 
preferred  on  such  soils  is  the  muriate,  although  fre- 
quently kainit  is  said  to  have  given  excellent  results. 
Either  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  high-grade  sulfate 
of  potash  or  to  the  double  manure  salt. 

Cutumbtr*. 

Cucumbers  are  considerably  more  in  need  of  liming 
than  squashes.  In  other  respects  they  should  have 
essentially  the  same  fertilizer  treatment.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  connection  with  squashes  and 
pumpkins,  as  well  as  with  cucumbers,  not  to  allow  the 
seed  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  fertiliser,  or, 
indeed,  with  soil  into  which  large  quantities  of  fertilizer 
have  been  introduced.  If  fertilizer  is  used  in  the  hill  it 
is  well  to  have  it  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Subsequently,  this  soil  Bhould  be  covered  with 
fresh  earth  before  the  seeds  are  planted. 

Tomaioe*. 

The  tomato  will  grow  quite  well  even  on  soils  that 
are  distinctly  acid.  Nevertheless,  moderate  liming  is 
often  helpful.  When  tomatoes  are  grown  in  green- 
houses it  nas  been  found  that  very*  large  quantities  of 
lime  are  helpful,  by  virtue  of  lessening  the  tendency  to 
certain  diseases,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  less  in  the 
field  because  of  the  lower  tem|>erature8  and  less  hum  id 
conditions. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  this  crop,  it  is  very 
important  to  have  large  quantities  of  soluble  and 
available  phosphoric  acid,  and  abundant  potash  in  the 
fertilizer.  One  of  the  most  important  features  is  to 
have  the  nitrogen  supply  so  regulated  as  to  bring  about 
at  once  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants,  but 
the  quantity  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  prolong  the 
growing  period  unduly,  since  this  will  prevent  early 
ripening;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  early 
fruit  generally  sells  for  a  much  higher  price  than  that 
which  matures  later.  Furthermore,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  should  be  prenent  as  nitrates  and 
ammonium  sail*  which  can  be  readily  utilized.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  apply  the  entire  amount  at  the  time 
when  the  plants  are  set,  or,  at  least,  very  shortly  after- 
ward, for  if  successive  applications  are  made  at  a  later 
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date  they  will  result  in 
and  delay  the  ripening  < 

Peas  and  beam. 

Peas  are  usually  much  more  helped  by  liming  than 
beans.  The  latter  vary  widely  in  their  lime  require- 
ment as  shown  by  the  fart  that  on  a  soil  so  greatly  in 
need  of  lime  that  the  Golden  Wax  and  Low's  C  hampion 
(a  green-podded  variety)  will  scarcely  produce  half  a 
crop,  the  pole  Horticultural  bean  is  only  slightly 
benefited,  and  the  lima  bean  is  practically  indifferent 
to  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  plants  are  capable  of 
assimilating  atmospheric  nitrogen,  it  Ls  nevertheless 
usually  desirable,  especially  when  they  are  grown  to 
be  marketed  in  the  green  state,  to  employ  a  fertilizer 
containing  a  small  or  moderate  amount  of  readily 
available  nitrogen.  This  will  aid  in  developing  a  root- 
system  until  such  a  time  as  the  plants  can  draw  their 
nitrogen  supply  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  air. 

Peas  and  beans  also  require  moderate  amounts  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  fact  much  more  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  did  not  grow  so  rapidly,  and 
hence  reach  the  crop-producing  stage  in  a  short  inter- 
val of  time.  The  common  white  held  bean  has  l>cen 
found  to  require  potash  more  than  phosphoric  acid, 
under  conditions  in  which  the  cereals  and  the  common 
farm  crops  showed  a  greater  response  to  the  latter. 

H.  J.  Wheeler. 

FERULA  (old  Latin  name,  perhaps  from  the  verb 
to  strike;  possibly  the  stems  were  anciently  used  as 
ferules).  Umbclli  (erst.  Giant  Funnel.  Hardy  strik- 
ing herbs,  prized  for  their  spring  and  early  summer 
foliage. 

Stout  perennial  glabrous  usually  glaucous  thick- 
rooted  herbs,  of  perha|*>  50  species  in  S.  Eu.,  X.  Afr., 
and  W.  Asia:  lvs.  pinnately  decompound,  the  ultimate 
scums,  filiform  or  small  (rarely  broadish  and  dentate): 
fls.  small,  in  elevated  compound  many-radiate  umbels; 
petals  broad,  mostly  ovate-acute,  the  point  often 
inflexed:  fr.  orbicular  or  ovate,  olaiio-compn-ssed, 
membranous-bordered.— The  giant  fennels  are  valued 
for  the  excessive  fineness  with  which  their  foliage  is  cut, 
and  their  clusters  of  perhaps  40-50  umbels  of  minute 
yellow  fls.  borne  on  stout  sts..  which  rise  far  above  the 
foliage.  In  spring  the  musses  of  foliage  are  very 
refreshing.  The  bold  fl.-sts.  make  the  plants  useful 
for  bordering  plantations  and  for  stream  sides.  The 
ferulas  yield  gum-ammoniac,  galbanum  and  asafetida. 
The  genus  is  now  held  to  include  Xarthex,  Scorodosma 
and  Euryangium.  These  plants  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  true  fennels,  which  belong  in  F<rni- 
culum.  Ferula  is  closely  allied  to  Peucedanum.  The 
species  are  difficult  to  represent  in  herbaria,  and  they 
are  confused. 


j  Linn.  Common  Giant  Fennel.  Robust, 
8-12  ft.:  lvs.  light  green,  very  numerous,  forming  a 
fine  mound  or  clump,  the  segms.  linear-setaceous;  lf.- 
eheaths  very  large:  fls.  yellow;  central  umbel  on  a 
branch  nearly  sessile,  and  the  surrounding  ones  stalked 
ami  mostly  male.  S.  Eu.  to  Syria.— Presumably  the 
F.  gigantia  of  trade  lists  belongs  here,  although  F. 
-  Fcdtsch.,  of  Cent.  Asia,  is  recognized  botani- 


Var.  brevifdlia,  Mariz.  (F.  braifolia,  Link.  F. 
Unkxx,  Webb  k  Perth.  F.  natiH&ra,  Gussj.  Ulti- 
mate lf.-scgms.  shorter  than  in  the  type.  The  gum- 
ammoniac  of  Morocco  comes  from  this  plant.  P.M. 
8157.  See  history  in  Kew  Bulletin,  1907,  pp.  375-388. 

tingitina,  Linn.  (F.  *  drain.  Bom.).  Robust,  the  st. 
leafy  below,  paniculate-corymbose  above:  lvs.  triangu- 
lar-ovate, quarternate  pinnatisect,  the  segms.  narrow- 
oblong  and  cut:  fls.  orange,  in  glolxise  uiiiImIs.  \.  Afr. 
P.M.  7267.— Ixmg  supposed  to  l>e  the  source  of  gum- 
Probably  not  in  the  trade. 


glauca.  Linn.  {F.  mapolitana,  Tenore).  Very  tall 
(to  14  ft.),  branching:  lvs.  large,  pinnately  decom- 
pound; segms.  flaccid  and  broad-linear,  obtusish  and 
1 -nerved,  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath:  bracU 
at  base  of  peduncles  membranaceous,  oblong,  deciduous: 
fls.  vellow,  in  manv  umbels.  S.  France  to  Dalmatia. 
G.C.  111.32:441,  442. 


P.  .1  </>.i/ jr.. /a,  lion,  i  Amafwtida  diaguneiuu,  Kaempf. 
doauia  (ixlMliim.  Hung?  i.  Si.  6-12  ft.,  very  atout  and  tuurb- 
branrhed:  lvs.  puljeruloua  and  minutely  glandular  or  soixirw hat 
tomentoac,  the  radical  ones  large  and  ternatit»oct  with  aegmn.  oblong- 
lanerolate  and  obtu»e:  umbels  on  fleshy  peduncle*.  2o-30-riiyed, 
the  fls.  yellow.  S.  W.  Asia.  G.C.  III.  33:443.  An  evil-smelling 
plant. one souree of  the  drug  aaafetida. —  P.  S'tSrlkrj.  Horn.  iNartliet 
AnafrrtKl*.  Kaleoner).  St.  0-H  ft.,  with  large  aheathn:  Iva.  pubescent 
when  young.  1-2  ft.  long,  ovale,  the  segms.  either  entire  or 
irregularly  serrate.  S.W.Asia.  B.M.  5108.  A  source  of  asafetida. 
A  atx-nmeti  deacribul  in  G.  F.  3,  p.  323,  required  10  years  to  attain 
nuxncwnt  strength  to  hlooni.  LHP 

FESTUCA  (ancient  Latin  name  for  a  kind  of  grass). 
(irnmine*.  Fxscik-Grahs.  Annua]  or] 
grown  for  ornament  or  as  pasture  i 

Blade*  narrow:  infl.  few-fld.,  paniculate;  spikelets 
2-  to  several-fid.;  lemmas  firm,  rounded  on  the  back, 
usually  acute  or  awned  from  the  tip.— Species  about 
100,  in  the  temperate  and  cooler  parts  of  the  world. 

A.  Spikelets  aicnlcss:  blades  flat,  2-1,  lines  wide. 

elatior,  Linn.  Tall  or  Meadow  Fescue.  One  to 
3  ft.:  spikelets  5-S-fld..  about  >zin.  long.  G.  8:179. 
Gn.  25,  p.  428. — Frequently  cult,  as  a  meadow  or  pasture 
grass.  The  form  called  F.  pralenxis  is  rather  smaller 
and  has  narrower  panicles  (I)ept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost. 
20:155),  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  Bromus 
pratensis,  meadow  bromc-grass.  Eu. 

aa.  Spikelets  aimed:  blades  narrow  intxdute. 
B.  Sts.  loose  and  decumbent  at  base. 

rubra,  Linn.  Red 
Fescue  .  One  -  half 
to  2  ft.:  base  of  sts. 
usually  red.  Eu. — 
Occasional  ly  used 
in  mixtures  for  pas- 
tures. 

bb.  Sts.  in  clou 
erect  tufts, 

St.-blades  flat,  the  basal 
lades  long  and  slender. 
heterophils,  Lam. 
ARlOtTS  -  LEAVED  Fes- 
cue.   Fig.  1498.  One  to 
3  feet.,  slender:  panicle 
rather   loose;  spikelets 
4-6-fld.  Eu. — Cult,  as  a 
lawn    grass    in  shady 
places. 

CC.  St.-  and  basal  blades 


ovlna,  Linn.  Sheep's 
Fescue.  Fig.  1499.  Six 
to  20  in.:  panicle  con- 
tracted after  flowering, 
2-4  in.  long.  Eu.  Dept. 
Agric,  Div.  Agrost.  20: 
281. — Sown  in  mixtures 
for  pastures. 

glauca,  Lam.  (F.  <>i-\na 
var.  flake*,  Hack.). 
Blue  Fescue.  Resem- 
bles F.  orina  but  has 
silvery  blue,  or  glaucous 
foliage.    Eu. —  I'sed  for 

border*. 

duritiscula,  Linn.  (F. 
var.  duritiscula. 
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Koch).  Hard  Fescue.  Blades  firm  and  comparatively 
thick,  l<jlincdiam.,  often  rough.  Eu.— Pasture  mixtures. 

vagina  ta,  WaMst.  &  Kit.  (F.  amrthytUina,  Hurt., 
not  Linn  ).  Sheaths  and  panicles  purplish:  foliage 
bluish:  panicle  8  in.  long.  Eu. — Used  for  ornament. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

FF.TTICUS-  Anotheri 


FEVER-BUSH:  Brruoin. 

FEVERFEW:  Chrymnthrmum  /'artAtmum. 


FEVERWORT:  riWrum. 

FIBER  PLANTS  are  treated  only  incidentally  in  this 
work,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  horticultural 
values  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  See  Cyclo. 
Amer.  Agric,  Vol.  II,  p.  281. 

FlcfJS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Mortice*.  The  fig, 
the  India  rubber  plant,  the  banyan  tree  and  the  crec|>- 
ing  fig  of  conservatory  walls  belong  to  this  vast  and  nat- 
ural genus,  which  has  over  1500  species  scattered  through 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  world. 

Fieus  has  no  near  ally  of  garden  value.  It  is  a  genus 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  often  climbers,  with  milky  juice.  In 
the  common  fig  the  Ivs.  are  deeply  lobed,  but  in  most 
of  the  other  species  they  are  entire  or  else  the  margin 
is  wavy  or  has  a  few  teeth  or  an  occasional  small  lobe. 
The  Ivs.  are  nearly  always  alternate,  F.  hispida  being 
the  only  species  of  those  described  below  which  has 
opposite  Ivs.  The  foliage  in  Fieus  varies  from  leathery 
to  membranous,  and  is  variable  in  venation,  so  the 
veins  are  very  helpful  in  telling  the  species  apart. 
Ficus  is  monacious  or  rarely  dioecious,  tne  apctalous 
or  sometimes  naked  minute  fls.  being  borne  inside  a 
hollow  more  or  less  cloned  receptacle ;  stamens  1-3, 
with  short  and  united  filaments  ;  pistillate  fls.  with  1- 
celled  sessile  ovary,  ripening  into  an  achene  that  is 
buried  in  the  receptacle.  What  the  horticulturist  culls 
the  fig.  or  fruit,  is  the  fleshy  receptacle,  while  the  fruit 
of  the  botanist  is  the  seed  inside  (Fig.  lflOO).  In  the 
following  account,  fruit  is  used  instead  of  receptacle. 

The  fertilization  or  caprification  of  the  fig  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  complicated  chapters  in  nat- 
ural history,  and  is  of  great  practical  imtiortance.  See 
Fig,  where  the  culture  of  F.  Carica  is  discussed. 

The  most  important  ornamental  plant  in  the  genus 
is  the  India  rubber  plant  (F.  elastica),  which  ranks 
amongst  the  most  popular  foliage  plants  for  home 
use  indoors.  This  is  not  the  most  important  rubber- 
producing  plant,  both  Hevea  bratrilieiixiA  and  CaxlUla 
tlaxlxea  being  producers  of  more  and  finer  rubl>er. 

The  creeping  fig  (F.  pumila,  better  known  as  F. 
reprnx  or  F.  slipulata)  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  best 
climbers  for  covering  conservator}'  walls.  It  clings  close 
and  makes  a  dense  mat  of  foliage,  which  is  about  as 
dark  in  color  as  the  English  ivy.  The  plant  has  been 
cultivated  since  1771,  but  within  the  hist  half-century 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  best  plant  for  its  s|>ccial 
purpose.  Once  in  a  long  while  it  fruits  in  conservato- 
ries, and  the  fruiting  branches  arc  very  unlike  the  bar- 
ren ones.  They  stand  out  from  the  conservatory  wall 
instead  of  lying  flat  and  close.  The  leaves  of  the  barren 
branches  are  less  than  an  inch  long  and  heart-shaped, 
with  one  side  longer  than  the  other  at  the  base  and  a 
very  short  petiole;  the  leaves  of  fruiting  branches  are  2 
to  3  inches  long,  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
and  with  a  petiole  sometimes     inch  long  (Fig.  1501). 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  the  genus  Ficus  are 
the  epiphytal  habit  of  some,  the  huge  spread  of  the 
banyan  tree  (F.  benghaltnsia),  and  the  fact  that  some 
species  ripen  their  fruits  under  ground.  Some  of  the 
tallest  tropical  trees  arc  members  of  this  genus,  and 
often  they  begin  life  by  climbing  upon  other  trees. 
The  ficus  often  overtops  and  outlives  the  other  tree, 


which  may  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  decay,  or  may  have 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  the  giant  climber  twined 
spirally  around  a  great  hollow  cylinder.  The  banyan 
tree  sends  down  some  of  its  branches  (or  aerial  roots) 
into  the  soil,  these  take  root,  make  new  trunks,  and 
eventually  produce  a  great  forest,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  original  trunk.   The  banyan  in  the 

botanic  gardens  at  Cal- 
cutta sprang  from  a  seed 
probably  dropped  by  a 
passing  bird  into  the 
crown  of  a  date  palm  a 
little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  main  trunk  not 
many  years  ago,  was  42 
feet  in  circumference,  with 
232  additional  trunks, 
many  of  t  hem  8  to  10  feet 
in  circumference,  and  the 
branches  extend  over  an 
area  850  feet  in  circum- 
ference, forming  a  dense 
evergreen  canopy  through 
which  sunlight  never  pene- 
trates. The  banyan  under 
which  Alexander  camped, 
and  which  is  said  to  have 
sheltered  7,000  men,  now 
measures  2,000  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference and  has  3,000 
trunks.  Other  species 
have  the  same  method  of 
propagation,  but  F.  beng- 
halensis  is  the  most 
famous. 

The  various  species  arc 
cultivated  both  indoors 
northward  and  as  shade 
and  fruit  trees  in  Florida 
and  California.  In  this 
country  the  most  impor- 
tant commercially  is  the 
fig,  Ficus  Carica,  now 
widely  grown  in  Califor- 
nia. For  the  botanical 
treatment  of  this  difficult 
genus  recourse  has  been  had  to  King's  "The  species  of 
the  Indo-Malavan  and  Chinese  countries"  in  Ann. 
Bot.  Card.  Calcutta  1 :185  pp.  -f-232  plates,  1888.  and 
wherever  possible  below  reference  is  made  to  the 
splendid  illustrations  of  that  work,  thus,  K.  130.— 
King,  plate  130.  For  the  African  species  the  recent 
treatment  of  Mildbracd  and  Biuret  on  Die  afrika- 
nischen  Arten  der  Gattiing  Ficus.  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb. 
46:163-269  (1911),  has  been  consulted. 

The  cultivation  of  Ficus  elastica.  (H.  A.  Siebrecht.) 

The  rubber  plant  {Picu»  elastica)  which  is  known 
all  over  this  country,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
satisfactory  house  plant  that  has  ever  been  cultivated. 
It  is  a  plant  for  the  million.  Some  florists  have  several 
houses  especially  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  culti- 
vation of  this  tough  and  thrifty  plant.  There  are  also 
thousands  ujion  thousands  of  young  plants  or  rooted 
cuttings  from  thutnh-|M>ts  imparted  into  this  country  ■ 
especially  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  for  marketing 
every  spring.  It  is  estimated  that  from  80,000  to 
100,000  rubber  plants  ore  sold  in  America  in  a  single 
year.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  rubber  plant, 
but  the  true  Ficux  Haxtica  is  the  best,  both  for  grow- 
ing and  for  selling.  It  can  be  easily  told  from  the 
smaller-leaved  variety,  which  is  smaller  and  lighter 
colored  in  all  its  parts,  the  stem  being  smoother,  and 
the  sheath  that  covers  the  young  leaves  lacking  the 
brown  tint,  which  often  runs  into  a  bright  Indian  red. 
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The  method  of  propagating  now  popular  in  America 
employs  old  bushy  stock-plant*,  either  in  pots  or  tubs, 
or  planted  out  into  a  bed  where  the  night  temperature 
can  be  kept  from  60°  to  7.5°  F.  As  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  are  5  to  6  inches  long  they  are  operated  upon. 
An  incision  is  mode  at  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to 
root  the  young  plant,  cutting  upward  on  a  slant  mid- 
way between  two  eyes,  making  the  cut  anywhere  from 
1  to  2  inches  long,  according  to  the  thickness  and 
length  of  the  young  shoot  or  branch.  A  small  wedge, 
as  a  piece  of  match,  is  then  inserted  to  keep  the  cut 
open.  A  large  handful  of  clean,  damp,  well-prepared 
moss  is  then  placed  around  the  branch  to  cover  the 
cut  and  is  tied  moderately  firm  with  twine  or  raffia. 
Some  use  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  for  a  wedge  in  the 
cut;  others  coat  the  two  cuts  with  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal dust  and  lime.  The  latter  practice  is  beneficial  in 
that  it  exiKHliti-s  the  callusing  of  the  cuts  and  the  root* 
ing  of  the  young  plant  after  being  cut  and  mossed.  The 
Dion  should  be  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  higher 
the  temperature,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  quicker 
the  rooting  process  goes  on.  The  roots  of  the  young 
plant  usually  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  oval-shaped 
bunch  of  moss.  A  complete  cut  can  then  be  made  below 
the  moss  and  the  young  plant  potted.  The  smaller  the 
pot  at  first  the  better.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plants 
Bhould  be  tied  up  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  injured 
by  coming  in  contact  with  one  another  or  by  lying 
flat  on  the  pots.  The  young  plants  now  require  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  and  frequent  syringing, — a  dozen  times  on 
clear  days.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  taken  from 
the  stock-plant,  a  little  wax  shouki  be  put  on  the  end  of 
the  cut  to  prevent  the  milky  sap  from  escaping.  The 
best  time  ot  the  year  to  propagate  and  root  ficus  is  from 
the  first  of  January  to  May.  The  European  growers 
never  start  much  before  the  Christmas  holidays;  and  ' 
from  then  until  spring  they  make  all  their  cuttings. 

The  older  method  of  propagating  rubl>er  plant*  in 
BtiU  the  favorite  one  abroad;  it  employs  single-eye  cut- 
tings. Sometimes,  if  the  branches 
are  very  thick,  only  one-half  the 
stem  is  taken  with  the  eye  and  a 
single  leaf,  the  leaf  being  curled  up 
and  tied  with  raffia,  and  the  small 
piece  with  the  eye  set  into  the  prop- 
agating-bed.  This  is  a  bed  of  sharp 
sand,  or  sometimes  of  sand  and 
rhopped  sphagnum  moss  or  fine 
co.-oa-fil>er.  Frequently  the  single- 
eye  cuttings  are  put  at  once  info  the 
smallest -sized  thumb-pot,  [  with  a 
mixture  of  very  finely  ground  txtt- 
shcrd  and  charcoal  filling  about  one- 
half  the  pot,  and  either  soil  or  sand 
for  the  remainder.  A  small  stick  is 
used  to  hold  the  leaf  upright.  These 
pots  are  plunged  into  the  propuga- 
ting-benehes  in  either  sand,  moss 
or  fiber,  and  a  steady  bottom  heat 
of  75°  to  80'  is  applied  and  kept 
up  until  the  plants  are  rooted.  As 
a  rule,  such  beds  are  inclosed  in  a 
glasshouse,  jn  order  to  keep  about 
them  a  close,  warm  and  moist  at- 
mosphere. Only  ventilation  enough 
of  the  leaves.  to  permit  the  "moisture  caused  by 

the  evaporation  to  escape  is  allowed 
on  these  beds.  In  this  country,  propagation  by  the  first 
described  method  can  l>e  continued  nearly  all  the 
year  round.  From  experience  of  both  methods,  the 
writer  can  say  that  the  top-cutting  and  mossing  pro- 
cess is  better  by  far.  especially  where  plenty  of  stock 
plants  ran  be  maintained. 

After  being  shifted  from  the  smaller-sized  pots  into 
3-  or  4-inch  pots,  the  young  plants  will  stand  a  great 
deal  of  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  through 


or  become  somewhat  pot-bound.  Many  propagators 
plant  out  the  young  plants  from  3-  and  4-inch  pots  into 
coldframes  after  the  middle  of  May,  or  when  all  danger 
of  night  frost  is  past.  They  clo  very  well  in  the  bright, 
hot,  open  sun,  but  must  receive  plenty  of  water.  After 
being  planted  out  in  frames,  they  should  be  potted  not 
later  than  September,  and  for  early  marketing  as  early 
as  August.  The  plan  of  planting  out  and  potting  in 
the  later  part  of  summer  or  early  autumn  is  a  very  prac- 
ticable one,  as  t  he  plants  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  tho 
severe  heat  during  the  summer. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  F r.  hrge.  edUAr:  Its.  deettly  lobtd.  decid- 
uous for  at  least  5  month*:  plant*  almost 
hardy  from  .V,  Y.  southward. 

B.  Lrs.  wary-margined  or  Mitd   1.  Caries 

bb.  Lrs.  deeply  lobtd:  fr.  roughish   2.  Pseudo- 

aa.  Fr.  not  usually  edilAe,  at  least  not  as  the  (Caries. 
fig  is  editde:  Irs.  entire  or  toothed,  but  not 
deeply  lobtd  and  not  deciduous  for  such  a 
lung  time:  plants,  with  exception  of  F. 
macrophylla,  not  hardy,  and  cult,  in  green- 
houses or  outdoors  in  frostless  areas  of 
Fla.  ami  Calif. 
B.  Habit  climbing  or  trailing,  often  clinging 
to  walls. 

C.  Plant  a  ctimlring  shrub  or  tree:  lrs. 

almut  .5  in.  long   3.  macro- 

cc.  Plant  a  creeping  tine:  Its.  less  than  4  in.  {carps. 

long. 

D.  Lrs.  unequally  heart-shaped  at  base...  4. 

PI).  Lts.  only  slightly  notched  at  Ixise   o. 

bb.  Ha'tit  erect  or  straggling,  shrubs  or  trees; 
r."t  elimfiing  or  trailing. 

c.  Lrs.  usually  opposite.   6.  hispida 

cr.  Lrs.  always  alternate. 

l>.  Foliage  rariegnted   7.  Parcellii 

DO.  Foliage  not  tarUgated.  except  in  a 
rariety  of  F.  •  last  tea. 

e.  The  Irs.  cup-shaped   8.  Krishna) 

EE.  The  Its.  not  cup-shaped. 

T.  Length  of  Its,  more  than  4  times 

the  breadth   9.] 

IT.  Ungth  of  If.  less  than  3  times 
the  breadth. 
o.  Form    of  Its.   fiddle-shaped  or 

lianjit-shaped,  rery  large  10.  | 

OO.  Form  of  Its.  not  as  abate. 

H.  Lrs.   Mted.   much   as   in  the 

natit\  oaks:  a  shrub  11.  i 

BH.  Lts.  not  so  lobtd. 

I.  Primary  lateral  nertes  more 
than  S  pairs,  turually  much 
more. 

J.  The   primary  lateral  nertes 

6t>  pairs  or  more  12.  elastics 

X.  Sheath   rosy,  showy:  lrs. 

4-1  >  in.  long  13.  Benjs- 

KK.  Sheath  inconspicuous:  lrs.  |mina 
2-4  (  .j  in.  long. 
JJ.  The  primary  lateral  nertes 
less  than  50  pairs. 
K.  Color  of  fr.  purplish. 
L.  Tree  I'll  ft.  or  less:  Its. 

nry  long-actimtnatc.. .  14.  I 
IX..  Tree   smalt:   Its.   short - 

acuminate   15,  | 

KK.  Color  of  fr.  not  purplish. 
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L.  Ft.  globose  ami  ttalktd    10.  brevi- 
ll.  Ft.  if  stalked,  pair-shaped.  | folia 

often  nearly  te*aile  17.  e recta 

U.  Primary   latrrul   nerte*  less 
than  S  pairs, 
j,  Thr     primary     reins  dis- 
tinctly bifurcating  .18.  divers. - 

it.  The  primary  teins  not  hi-  [folia 
furaxting 
K.  Stipular  sheaths  large  and 

showy,  rosy  19.  macro- 
EC.  'Stipular  sheaths  not  large  [phylla 
and  showy, 
v.  Whole  plant  brown-hairy. 'M.  villosa 
LI_  Whole  plant  not  brown- 
hairy:  lis.  often  hairy 
or  rillous. 
u.  Frs.  white  or  whitish. 
X.  Young    Its.  densely 
woolly  beneath;  ma- 
ture Us.  not  abruptly 

acuminate   21.  Palmeri 

XX.  Young  les.  not  densely 

woolly;  mature  Its.  [toria 
atrruptty  acuminate  .22.  infec- 

23.  Cunning  - 

mm  Frs.  red  or  yellowish.  Ihamii 
X.  T£efr*-  on^calu 

o.  Lts.   almost  orbic- 
ular  24.  Rox- 

oo.  Lts.  ovale  to  ovate-  Iburghii 

lanceolate  23.  glomer- 

XX.  The   frs.    sessile  or 
short-stalkrd. 
o.  Young  Its.  woolly  or 
rusty. 
P.  Lts.  cordate  at  bast. 
q.  LHam.  of  Jr.  about 

Kin  26.  rubigi- 

pp.  Lts.  not  cordate  at 

^  bast  28, 

ck j.  Young  Its.  not  woolly 
or  rusty. 
p.  Hose  of  Its.  nar- 
rowed. 
Q,  Stipules  glabrous. 
H.  Lts.    2-4  in. 
long.  fr.  yellow 
or  reddish. . .  .29. 
hk.  Lts.  in. 
long:     f  r . 
orangt -yttlow.30.  aurea 
qq.  Stipules  not  gla- 
brous 31.  indica 

pp.  Base    of  Its. 

rounded  32.  benghal- 

1.  CAricc,  Linn.  Figs.  1500.  1505,  1506.  Height 
15-30  ft.:  Ivb.  3-5-lobed,  the  lobes  more  or  leas  wavy- 
margined  or  lobed,  and  with  palmate  veins,  whereas 
nearly  all  species  mentioned  below  are  pinnately 
veined:  fr.  single,  axillary,  pear-shaped.  Supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. — Make*  a  fine 
pot-plant,  and  fruits  freely  in  northern  conservators*. 
For  cult,  sec  Fig. 

2.  Pseftdo-Carica,  Miq.  Resembling  the  fig  of  com- 
merce, but  the  lvs.  more  deeply  cut  than  in  F .  Carica, 
3-  or  sometimes  5-nerved:  fr.  axillary,  round,  roughish. 
Abyssinia. — Franceschi  says  of  the  Calif,  cult.  s|iecimcns 
"fr.  said  to  contain  very  much  sugar,  but  so  far  (1914) 
it  has  never  come  to  perfection  in  Calif.,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention,  it 
having  proved  to  be  the  very  best  home  for.  .  .  . 
small  wasps  (  Hlastophaga)  which  are  indispensable 
for  the  fertilization  of  the  so-culled  'Smyrna  figs'. "' 

3.  maexocirpa,  Wight.  Kecomes  a  large,  climbing 
shrub,  very  rarely  a  small  tree:  lvs.  5  in.  long,  mem- 
branous, broadly  ovate;  petiole  2-2'?  in.  long;  primary 
lateral  nerves  about  3  pairs:  fr.  1-2 J-»j  in.  thick,  spotted, 


globose,  in  cauline  clusters.  Indie  K.  208. — This  name 
was  once  advertised  as  a  shrub  with  leathery  lvs.  The 
true  species  is  a  climbing  shrub. 

4.  pumila,  Linn.  (F.  stipulnta,  Thunb.  F.  repen*, 
Hurt.,  not  KottlJ.  Creeping  Fig.  Fig.  1501.  Pros- 
trate or  climbing  shrub,  clinging  close  to  conserva- 
tory walls  and  then  flattened :  lvs.  more  or  less  2-ranked, 
on  very  short  petioles,  ovate,  obtuse,  entire  or  slightly 
wavy,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  often  un- 
equally; veins  prominent  below.    Japan,  China. 


1501.  Ficu*  pumila,  fruiting  branch. 

Austral.  B.M.6657.  R.H.  1891 : 448.  K.  158.  G.C.  II. 
14:560,  561.  717.  H.U.  4,  p.  359  (the  last  two  as  F. 
stipulala).  Var.  minima  (A*  minima,  Hort.)  h« 
lvs.    The  species  is  sometimes  used  for 
baskets. 

5.  radlcans,  1  >•  sf .  Garden  plant,  with  green,  oblong- 
acuminate  lvs.  and  trailing  habit.  Imperfectly  known. 
Habitat  unknown.  Var.  variegAta,  Hort.  W.  Bull.,  has 
lvs.  irregularly  marked  with  creamy  white,  the  variega- 
tion beginning  at  the  margin.  G.C.  III.  22: 185.  A.G. 
19:527.  R.B.  .28:37. — Useful  for  hanging-baskets. 
Intro.  1897. 

6.  hispida.  Linn.  f.  (F.  oppnmtifolin,  Willd.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  all  the  parts  mostly  hispid-pubescent: 
lvs.  entire  or  toothed,  opposite,  rough-hairy :  fr.  clus- 
tered on  old  wood  or  leafy  branches,  hispid,  yellowish. 
Asia,  Trop.  Austral.  K.  154,  155. — Scarcely  cult,  in 
Amer.  outside  of  botanic  gardens. 

7.  Parcellii,  Veitrh.  Lvs.  thin,  membranous,  light 
green,  mottled  with  cream-white,  more  or  less  in  the 
manner  of  mosaic,  oblong-oval,  acuminate,  dentate. 
Islands   of   Pacific.     F.S.  22:2273.     F.M.  1874: 124. 

A.  F.  29:1290.  G.C.  III.  35: 13.— Intro,  by  Veitch 
about  1874.  A  warmhouse  shrubby  plant ;  probably  the 
most  popular  of  the  variegated  forms  of  Ficus.  Readily 
prop,  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  placed  in  sand 
in  brisk  bottom  heat.  Also  cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  where  it 
bears  trieolorcd  fr. 

8.  Krishna;,  DC.  Krishna  Bok.  Small  tree  with 
gTay  bark,  the  branches  puberulent:  lvs.  cup-shaj>ed, 
the  limb  of  the  cup  containing  the  mid-rib,  with  4-5 
pairs  of  lateral  nerves:  fr.  axillary,  sessile,  solitary  or 
sometimes  in  pairs,  yellow,  about  J^in.  diam.  India. 

B.  M.  8092,  where  there  is  also  an  account  of  the  super- 
stitions in  regard  to  the  tree  among  the  Indians. — The 
large  showy-  and  extraordinarily  cupped  lvs.  of  this 
most  distinct  fig  will  undoubtedly  make  it  popular. 
Little  known  as  yet  in  U.  S. 

9.  Birteri,  Sprague.  A  shrub  or  small  tn-e  6-25  ft. 
tall  in  nature,  lower  in  cult.,  smooth,  with  thick  ridged 
branches:  lvs.  petiolate,  the  blade  the  narrowest  of 
almost  all  the  figs,  6-11  in.  long  and  less  than  Hi  in. 
wide,  bright  green  above,  paler  Is  tieath;  primary  lateral 
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nerves  16-18  pairs:  frs.  in  axillary  clusters  of  2-3, 
almost  round,  orange-colored  when  mature,  anil  edible, 
S.  Nigeria. — Little  known  in  U.  S.  as  yet,  but  worthy 
of  cult. 

10.  pandurata,  Hort.,  not  Hancc,  which  is  an  acumi- 
nate-lvd.  Chinese  fig,  apparently  not  in  cult.  A  showy 
shrub  or  tree  with  distinctive  fiddle-shaped  or  banjo- 
shaped  Ivs,  frequently  a  foot  long,  decidedly  cmarginatc 
at  the  aiiex,  cordate  at  the  narrowed  base,  dark  glossy 
green,  the  prominent  nerves  whitish:  fr.  unknown. 
G.  28:682.  G.C.  III.  33: 284.  Gng.  16:34.  Gn.  M. 
8:268.  A.F.  23:239;  26:203. — A  showy  stove  fig  now 
widely  grown.  Intro,  in  1903. 

11.  quercifdlia,  Koxbg.  The  oak-lvd.  form  is  the 
typical  one,  but  King  includes  F.  humiiis,  Roxbg.,  in 
which  the  lvs.  are  serrate  or  nearly  entire  and  not 

Lvs.  2-5  in.  long,  "thickly  membranous;" 

urn'!*  5-7  pairs;  petiole 
J47I  in.  long:  fr.  in  axillary 
pairs,  egg-  or  |>ca-shap«-d. 
Burma,  Malaya,  where  it  is 
a  shrub.  L.B.C.  16:1540. 
K.  95.  (The  plant  fruit- 
ing soon  after  importa- 
tion, when  2  ft.  high.) — 
Advertised  in  1895,  and 
grown  for  years  at  the 
Mont  arioso  Nurseries.  Voss 
refers  this,  with  many  other 
synonyms,  to  F.  hrtero- 
phylla. 

12.  elastica,  Koxbg.  (F. 
Dmitiiri,  Hort.,  a  form  with 
thinner  lvs.;  otherwise  the 
same).  India  Rubber 
Plant.  Figs.  1502,  1503. 
Lvb.  4-12  in.  long,  shining, 
leathery,  oblong  to  elliptic, 
with  an  abrupt,  dull  point; 
nerves  parallel,  running  at 
nearly  right  angles  from 
midrib  to  margin:  fr.  in 
pairs,  sessile,  in  axils  of 
fallen  lvs.,  covered  at  first 
by  a  hodded  involucre, 
when  ripe  greenish  yellow, 
'•jin.  long.  Damn  forests 
of  Trop.  Asia.  OF.  2:547. 
H.U.  6,  p.  108.  K.  54.— 
Becomes  100  ft.  high  in 
tropics,  but  becomes  un- 
sightly under  glass  at  8  or 
10  ft.  Cult,  plants  mostly 
have  a  single  st.,  but  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for 
compact  and  branching 
plants.  Var.  variegata  (var.  nuna.  Ilort.)  is  much 
less  popular.  Lvs.  creamv  whit*  or  yellow  near  the 
edges.  Liable  to  fungous  diseases.  This  species  is  also 
grown  8.  as  a  shade  tree.  The  nervation  is  very 
characterLst  ic.  So,  also,  is  the  handsome  rosy  sheath 
which  incloses  the  voung  lvs.,  and  which  soon  drops 
off.  This  is  regarJed  as  a  stipule  of  exceptionally 
great  size. 

13.  Benjamina,  Linn.  A  rather  unimportant  tree 
horticultural!)',  with  small  lvs., ami  smooth  throughout: 
lvs.  thin,  not  much  coriaceous,  shining,  ovate-elliptic, 
entire,  the  a|>cx  sharply  acuminate,  2-4 '2  in.  long; 
lateral  primary  nerves  very  numerous,  freely  inter- 
mingling near  the  margins  of  the  lvs.:  frs.  in  pairs, 
axillary  and  sessile,  smooth  and  blood-red  when  ripe. 
Malayan  Penins.  K.  52.  83A.  Var.  comosa,  Kurz. 
Fig.  1501.  Sepals  lanceolate-acuminate  rather  than 
spatulate:  fr.  J£  in.  diam.,  narrowed  at  base  rather 
than  globose  or  ovoid. 


of  the  Hindoos. 
1  iced  into  a  long, 
•  .      petiole  3—4  in. 
•   1    1         uirs,  sessile,  dark 
<  .  435.  K.67o.— 

upended  on  their 
slightest  breeze, 
'.lining  very  large 


1S02.  Leal  of  rubber  plant. 
Pica*  elastic*,  thowinf  vena- 
tion. {  x  H) 


14.  religidsa,  Linn.  I 
Lvs.  OV*\UHWtttOd,  at  t 
1  i near-lanceolate  tail-l i k 
long;  stipules  minute:  fr 
purple,  V^in.  thick.  ln> 
Grows  100  ft.  high,  an- 
long,  flexible  petioles, 
"Quite  hardy  in  S.  Cali 
size." — Franeeschi. 

15.  glabella,  Blume.  .  timately  glabrous 
throughout:  Ivs.  pctiolcd,  thin,  not  very  leather)*, 
obovate-oblong,  acuminate,  entire,  2-4  in.  long,  3- 
nerved,  and  with  K-10  pairs  of  primary  lateral  nerves: 
fr.  all  lateral,  sometimes  a\ diary,  usually  not  so,  sessile, 
or  very  rarely  stalked  in  cult,  specimens,  dark  purplish, 
sometimes  with  yellow  dots,  less  than  1  ;>in.  diam. 
Malaya  Penins.  K.  60. 

10.  brevifdlia,  Nutt.  (F.  populnea,  Willd.).  An  ever- 
green tree,  sometimes  epiphvtic  in  nature,  10-30  ft.: 
Vvb.  thin  and  only  slightly  leathery,  ovate  or  rarely 
obovate,  1  Vj-4  in.  long,  acute  at  the  apex,  broad  at  the 
base;  primary  lateral  nerves  14-16  pairs:  fr.  distinctly 
stalked,  yellow  when  young,  ultimately  bright  red, 
about  J'ii'n.  diam.,  and  nearly  globose.  Fla.— -Of  little 
value  horticultu- 
rallv,  except  for  t  he 
frs." 

17.  er6cta,Thunb. 
Extraordinarily  va- 
riable: shrub  to 
small  tree,  gla- 
brous, pubescent,  or 
almost  strigose:  lvs. 
broadly  ovate,  obo- 
vate  or  elliptic 
(lanceolate  in  var. 
Sieholdii),  entire  or 
with  hen-  and  there 
a  lobe,  or  rather 
coarsely  dentate 
above  the  middle:  i 
fr.  single  or  in  pairs, 
pcduncled  or  sub- 
sessile,  and  either 
globose  and  not 
stalked  or  pear- 
shaped  and  long- 
stalked.  Himalayas, 
China,  Japan.  B. 
M.  7550  (where  the 
Ivs.  look  rather 
leathery).  K.  178.— 
Procurable  through 
dealers  in  Japanese 
plants. 

18.  diversifdlia,  Blume  [P.  Iule»cens,  Hort.).  Mi8- 
tletoe  Fi«.  A  smooth  shrub  or  small  tree  with  short- 
stalked  or  sessile  Ivs.:  lvs.  broadly  obovate,  the  much- 
narrowed  base  glandular,  1-3  in.  fong,  midrib  branched 
once  or  twice,  glandular  at  the  joints:  fr.  axillary,  soli- 
tary, or  rarely  in  pairs,  always  stalked,  dull  yellow  or  red- 
dish when  ripe.  India  and  Malay  I'enins.  R.I!.  30:156. 
K.  174. — The  small  lvs.  and  usually  solitary  fr.  suggest 
the  mistletoe,  and  in  nature  the  plant  is  often  an  epiphyte. 

19.  macrophylla,  Dcsf.  M0HKT0N  Bay  Flfl.  Lvs. 
6-10  in.  long,  3-4  in.  wide:  stipules  2-4  in.  long:  fr. 
nearly  globular,  9-12  lines  thick,  axillary,  in  3's  or  4's, 
on  short,  thick  peduncles.  Austral. — Mu<  I  l»ted  in 
S.  and  Cent.  Calif.,  where,  however,  it  do  •  t'  -* 
seed.  F.  von  Mueller  says  it  is  -x-rhap  1 

of  Australian  avenue  trees.   Ernest  B 
for  this  specie*  partial  or  perhaps  con  :■!  '  y 
from  fn>st.  He  cites  a  specimen  in  (':  tl 
out  after  a  heavy  frost  and  is  still  (K*    1  ter 
more  than  a  year  has  ela|»sed  since  tl 
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20.  viUdsa,  Blume.  A  straggling  shrub,  the  whole 
plant  brown- hairy:  lvs.  thick  and  leather}')  petioled, 
oblong-ovate,  sharply  acuminate,  the  base  cordate, 
3-5-nerved  at  the  bane,  the  primary  lateral  nerves  5-6 
pain,  5-6  in.  long:  fr.  short-stalked,  in  axillary  clusters. 
Malaya.  K.  172.— A  good  stove  climber,  but  little 
known  in  Amer. 

21.  Pilmeri,  Wats.  Tree,  8-12  ft.  high,  branching 
near  the  ground:  lvs.  3  in.  long,  2-2W  in.  wide;  petiole 
1  in.  long:  fr.  in  paint,  axillary,  globose.  Vain,  thick, 
white,  according  to  Franceschi  needing  much  heat  to 
develop.  Discovered  on  San  Pedro  Martin  bL,  N.  W. 
Mex..  1887. — Perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  severely  hot 
and  dry  place*.  Franceschi  says  it  attains  30  ft. 

22.  ^tnfectoria,^  Roxbg.    A  low  tree,  all  the  parta 

lvs.  3?$-5  in.  long;  nerves  5-7  pairs,  not  prominent: 
fr.  in  axillary  pairs,  sessile,  globose,  Win.  thick,  whitish, 
flushed  and  dotted.  Trop.  Asia.  Malaya.  K.  76-79. 
—Grows  60  ft.  high,  and  is  one  of  the  best  shade  trees. 

23.  Cuiuiixighamii,  Miq.   A  large 
tree,  resembling  F.  infectoria  and 
differing  only  in  the  form  and  acumi- 
natum of  the  If.  from  that  species: 
in  F.  infrctoria  the  primary  lateral 
nerves  are  easily  detected;   in  F. 
Cunninghamii  they  are  fine  and  so 
much  intermingled  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable.  Austral. — Recom- 
mended as  a  shade  tree  for  extreme 
8.  Fla.  by  Rca- 
soner  Bros.  Cult, 
in  temperate 
house  north- 
ward. Decidu- 
ous for  several 
months  each 
year. 

24.R6xburghii, 

Wall.  A  low  tree, 
10-20    ft.:  lvs. 
broadly-ovate  or 
rounded,  5-15  in.  long, 
4'i-12  in.  broad,  some- 
times  cordate   at  the 
base;    primary  lateral 
nerves  5-7  pairs,  promi- 
nent on  bot  h  sides :  f  r.  2  in .  diam . 
on  short  leafkiwcaulinc  branch- 
lets,  reddish.  India.  K.2U. — 
The  lvs.  arc  frequently  almost 
orbicular;  very  ornamental. 

25.  glomeriu,  Roxbg.  Cluster  Fio.  Lvs.  4-7  in. 
k>ng;  nerves  4—6  pairs:  fr.  clustered  on  leafless,  seiUy 
branches,  pear-  or  top-shaped,  1  in.  thick,  reddish. 
India,  Burma.  K.  218,  219. — "A  quick-growing,  ever- 
green shade  tree." — Reasoner.  "A  dense  shade  tree: 
lvs.  have  a  peculiar  metallic  luster  and  are  deciduous 
for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  winter:  small  frs.,  much 
relished  by  cattle  and  chiklren  but  dry  and  woody." 
— Franceschi. 

26.  rubigindsa,  Desf.  (F.  australis,  Willd.).  Lvs. 
leathery,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  notched  at  tip:  fr. 
mostly  in  pairs,  globular,  5-6  lines  thick,  usually  warty. 
Austral.,  where  it  throws  out  aerial  roots  like  the 
banyan  tree.  B.M.  2939. — The  rusty  color  is  a  beauti- 
ful feature.  Voss  considers  this  a  form  of  F.  r  louden. 

27.  Bellinger!,  C.  Moore.  Tall  glabrous  tree:  lvs. 
ovate  sharp-pointed,  leathery,  5-0  in.  long,  dark  green 
and  shining  above,  light  green  and  paler  underneath; 
petioles  2-3  in.  long:  fr.  1 ;  t  - 1  ! ,  in.  diam.,  marked  with 
small  scattered  warts.  New  S.  Wales. — According  to 
Franceschi  it  grows  faster  than  P.  nibiginom,  its  near- 
est relative.  Rare  in  cult.,  but  advertised  in  1914. 
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28.  altissima,  Blume.  A  tall  tree  with  only  a  few 
aerial  roots,  when  mature  wholly  glabrous:  lvs.  petio- 
late,  thick  and  leathery,  broadly  ovate,  sometimes 
inequilateral,  but  not  cordate,  shining,  3-5-ncrved  and 
with  5-6  pairs  of  lateral  primary  nerves,  4-7  in.  long: 
fr.  axillary,  sessile,  in  pairs,  yellowish  when  ripe.  India. 
K.  30,  30a. — Said  bv  an  American  dealer  to  resemble 
F.  panduraia,  but  this  must  be  an  error.  Franceschi 
says  it  is  taller-growing  and  finer  than  F.  elaxticn. 

29.  retftsa,  Linn.  (F.  nitida,  Thunb.,  and  Hort.,  not 
Blume).  Lvs.  2-4  in.  king;  nerves  5  or  6  pairs;  petiole 
3-6  lines  long :  fr.  sessile,  in  pairs,  axillary,  4  lines  thick, 
yellow  or  reddish.  Trop.  Asia,  Malaya.  K.  61,  62. — ■ 
A  large  evergreen  tree  with  a  few  aerial  roots. 

30.  aurea,  Nutt.  Branches  pale,  smooth,  furrowed: 
lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  smooth,  oblong,  entire,  narrowed  but 
obtuse  at  each  end,  stout-petioled:  fr.  orange-yellow, 
globose,  4  lines  thick.  S.  Fla. — Reasoner  says  it  is  a 
handsome  decorative  plant  for  the  florist,  and  that  it 
grows  60  ft.  high.  Chapman  describes  it  as  a  small 
tree;  he  savs  nothing  about  stipules.  Too  tender  for 
outdoor  cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

31.  indica,  Linn.  Not  the  banyan  tree.  Glabrous 
throughout,  except  stipules:  lvs.  4-7  in.  long;  nerves 
about  4-0  pairs,  not  verv  prominent;  petiole  4-12  lines 
long;  stipules  6-9  lines  long:  fr.  in  crowded  pairs,  ses- 
sile, globose,  smooth,  yellowish  red,  4  lines  thick.  Trop. 
Asia,  Malaya.  K.  45. — This  species  is  greatly  confuse! 
in  botanical  literature  with  F.  bcnghalensis,  but  F. 
indica  does  not  take  root  from  its  branches,  as  does  the 
banyan  tree.  In  recent  writings,  F.  indica  is  often  given 
as  a  synonym  of  F.  benghalensis,  but  the  distinctions 
here  given' are  those  made  bv  King,  in  Flora  Brit. 
India  5:499  (1880).  Tree  grows  50  ft.  high. 

32.  benghalensis,  Linn.  Banyan  Turk.  Also  written 
bengalensi*.  Young  parts  softly  pulx-scent:  nerves 
prominent;  petiole  6-18  lines  long;  stipules  9-12  lines 
long:  fr.  in  jwirs,  sessile,  globose,  puberulous,  red, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  Trop.  Ait.,  India. — 
A  tree,  70-100  ft.  high,  rooting  from  the  branches,  thus 
forming  accessory  tmnks  and  extending  the  growth  of 
the  tree  indefinitely.  For  an  explanation  of  the  confu- 
sion between  F.  Itrnghalcnxiji  and  F.  indica,  see  Hooker's 
Flora  Brit.  India  5:499,  500.  K.  13  — There  are  vigor- 
ous specimens  growing  outdoors  at  Miami,  Fla. 

F.  AJtHii.  Don,  is  a  pUnt  Irran  S.  Afr.,  nrvrr  described  liy  Don. 
The  pl»Dt  in  the  trade  is  said  «o  he  F.  cnolmtmidcs.  Once  ndver- 
tised  for  indoor  ornament  — F.  rnr/,<i««i,  Hort.  Advertised  1HU5  for 
indoors. — F.  Chaunrrn,  Hon.  In  Eu.  this  in  said  lo  tw  «««d  only 
to  F.  elaalira.  Fraureschi  my*  it  has  broader  and  more  oval  lvs.. 
large  red  figs,  nol  edible,  and  comes  from  New  Caledonia,  where  it 
attains  00  It.  J.  D.  Kiscle  says  dial  it  has  oval  lvs.  with  ereamy 
white  veins,  U  strong-mrowing.  and  should  he  vnhuihle  for  sub- 
tropical gardening.  The  name  is  unknown  in  bolaniral  literature. 
A  plant  cull,  at  V  Y.  Boi.  Gard.  as  this  speoea  has  orange  fr. — F. 
VoAprri.  Hort..  is  eull.  indoors  from  Trop.  Amer.  Advertised  1895. 
The  name  is  unknown  in  bolaniral  literature.  G.  1:757. — F. 
Ihyrp6nrlt\a.  Hort.,  is  a  sinking  shrub  with  long-stalked  lvs.  that 
are  silver)'  Itreen  above  and  dark  purple  beneath.  iYnbahly  not  a 
Fleus.  R.  B.  32.  p.  85.  .Said  to  be  a  native  of  Afr.— F.  rrtrcMidna, 
Hort.,  is  a  species  "with  large  broadly  oval  lvs.  and  with  lite  veins 
and  nerves  colored,"  something  as  in  Caladium.  The  name  is 
unknown  in  botanical  literature.  (B.C.  III.  2S:303. — F.  eriudotrui- 
dt:  Kunth  A  Bourh*.  Habitat  unknown.  St*  K.  Afselii.  F.  fal- 
fU't .  Miq.,  mi  cult,  but  not  advertised.  A  creeper,  with  lvs.  often 
of  2  forms,  leathery,  tcsselately  doited  and  colored  beneath.  It  is 
a  form  of  F.  punctata,  with  lvs.  oblong  or  subrbomboid,  obtuse 
not  tapering  below.  India. — F.  Lwiiinii,  Hort.,  "has  large  lvs,' 
Inlro.  1900.  Otherwise  unknown. —  F.  liicida.  Dry.  From  India, 
but  not  ilescribed  in  Flora  of  British  India.  Advertised  1SU3  for 
indoors. — F.  nvicu&kM.  Linn.,  described  by  Franceschi  (11*14)  as 
with  lvs.  "large,  oval,  light  green,  mil  glossy.  Cochin-Chirui." 
must  be  some  other  plant  than  the  true  F.  maculata,  which  is  a 
serratc-lvd.  fig  from  Santo  Domingo. — F.  nnwillu,  Wall.,  is  a 
•  small  tree  or  bush"  with  smooth.  |Hlioled  lvs.  which  are  3-ncrved 
and  dark -colored  beneath:  fr.  smooth  axillary,  about  tjin.  diam. 
India.  K.  20ft,  207. — There  are  many  forms. — F.  prinrrp*,  Kunth 
&  Boueb*.  Brajil.  Cult,  by  Franceschi,  who  says  it  grows  60  ft. 
high  and  has  magnificent  foliage,  which  is  hronte  ami  copper-col- 
ored when  young,  —  F.  pvrifMio  may  he  F.  Benjamina,  F.  erecta, 
F.  Fontanesii,  or  F.  rubra.  The  name  is  advertised  by  Yokohama 
Nursrry  Co..  who  also  odvcrtiae  F.  erecta. — F,  rutiiVso  is  a  trade 
name  for  some  fig  as  yet  undeterminable.  The  true  F.  rugosa, 
Don.  is  perhaps  a  Tmp.  African  species,  but  was  not  character- 
ised by  Don.  and  the  status  of  tie-  name  is  uncertain.— F.  Syeo- 
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imtat,  Una.  (f*jrromonm  antiquorum.  Gup.),  ia  i>  tree  with  peu- 
nind,  nvatc.  entire  8-  10-ribbed  lva.  which  are  deciduous  for  aoroe 
month*  each  year:  (U.  greenish  or  yellowish  in  pedunculate  ra- 
cemes: (r.  KcnaL  but  abundant,  eatensivcly  used  lor  food:  it  ia  a 
branching  tree  30-10  ft.  high,  the  lv».  smaller  than  those  of  the  fig, 
more  or  lens  angular  or  even  tubed.  Egypt  and  Nyria;  the  sycamore 
of  the  Bible:  Pharaoh 'a  fig.  Intro,  in  V.  S..  but  not  in  the  trade. — 
P.  vdtia,  Hort.—F.  popultfolia,  an  Abyssinian  species  not  in  cult. 
— P.  WMhmiii  has  lv«.  "10-12  in.  long  by  H-1U  in.  wide,  of  a 
dark  green  rotor,  and  light  green  rib*  and  vein*."  It*  habitat  and  fr. 
an-  unknown. — P.  WrigUii,  Benth.,  a  creeping  or  climbing  6c  not 
cull,  in  Am.T.  outside  of  fancier*'  collections:  Iva.  3-1  in.  long, 
wedge-shaped,  3-nerv-ed.  Probably— F.  foveolata.  Wall.  China. 

N.  TAYbOR.f 

EIG  (Plate  XLII)  is  Ficus  Carica,  a  native  of  Asia. 
It  is  a  warm-temperate  fruit,  although  it  will  tttand  10° 
to  20°  of  frost  Under  favorable  conditions.  It  was 
early  introduced  into  North  America,  but  until  recent 
years  it  has  been  little  grown  commercially.  It  has 
been  known  to  fruit  in  the  open  in  Michigan  without 
other  protection  than  a  high  board  fence  inclomire,  but 
usually,  if  grown  north  of  Philadelphia,  the  plants  are 
lifted  in  early  November,  with  good  balls  of  earth, 
kept,  in  a  dryish  cellar  over  winter,  and  planted  out  the 
next  spring.  From  Philadelphia  to  the  Carolinas  it 
may  be  bent  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  earth  or 
pine  boughs.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the  young  wood, 
and  often  on  young  trees.  This  fruit  is  really  a  hollow 
pear-shaped  receptacle  with  many  minute  seeds 
(botanically  fruits)  on  the  inside;  it  grows  like  a  branch 
from  the  side  of  the  shoot.  Inferior,  run-wild  forms  are 
frequent  in  the  southern  states,  where  they  are  some- 
times called  "old  man  and  woman"  by  the  negroes. 
Figs  may  be  grown  under  glass,  being  planted  per- 
manently in  a  border  after  the  manner  of  hothouse 
grapes.  They  usually  bear  better  if  the  branches  are 
trained  more  or  loss  horizontally.  Two  or  more  crops 
may  be  expected  in  one  year  under  glass.  Eastern  nur- 
serymen sell  fig  trees.  As  early  as  1833  Kenrick  ("New 
American  Orchardist")  described  23  varieties.  Popular 
varieties  for  amateur  cultivation  in  the  East  are  Turkey, 
White  Genoa,  Black  Ischia  and  Celeste.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  cool  climates  or 
under  glass,  it  is  a  custom  to  dress  the  surface  of  the 
m  arly  full-grown  figs  with  sweet  oil.  As  a  dessert  fruit 
figs  are  usually  eaten  in  the  fresh  state,  in  which  con- 
dition thev  arc  scarcely  known  to  people  in  cool  cli- 
mates. TWy  are  also  cooked,  ana  preserved.  The 
commerical  fig  is  the  dried  fruit. 

The  fig  is  propagated  very  easily  from  hardwood  cut- 
tings, as  grapes  arc.  Take  cuttings  in  the  fall,  remov- 
ing just  below  a  bud.  If  wood  is  scarce,  single-eye  cut- 
tings may  be  used,  being  started  preferably  in  a  frame. 
From  cuttings,  bearing  plants  may  be  expected  in  two 
to  four  years.  New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seeds. 

Various  fruit  books  give  directions  for  the  growing  of 
figs.  Indications  in  California  and  of  the  United 
States  DejMirtment  of  Agriculture  discuss  them.  But 
the  only  independent  American  writing  seems  to  be 
James  T.  Worthington's  "Manual  of  Fig-Culture  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  .States,"  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  1869. 
Although  regularly  copyrighted,  it  is  a  pamphlet  of  onlv 
ten  pages.  It  recommends  the  laying  down  of  the  trees 
in  late  fall  and  covering  them  with  earth.  This  practice 
gave  better  results  than  covering  with  other  material, 
or  carrying  the  trees  over  winter  in  cellars,  either  in  tubs 
or  transplanted  from  the  open  (p.  1552).  II.  B. 

Figs  in  the  southeastern  and  Gulf  states. 

In  the  southeastern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  the  fig 
has  l>een  cultivated  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlements. The  exact  time  of  introduction  and  indeed 
the  exact  origin  of  many  of  the  more  important  varie- 
ties arc  unknown.  For  many  years  the  trees,  or  more 
properly  bushes,  fount!  a  place  as  dooryard  or  garden 
plants,  and  to  this  day  some  of  the  finest  specimens  are 
to  be  found  near  the  shelter  of  buildings  in  country, 
town  or  village.  The  fruit  was  used  by  tho  owners  of 
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the  bushes  and  the  surplus  found  its  way  into  the 
local  market. 

Within  the  last  ten  to  twenty  years,  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  fig  as  a  commercial  fruit  and  it  has 
found  a  place  as  an  orchard  fruit  in  many  localities. 
Its  culture  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  around 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Texas.  In  proximity  to  the 
water  it  is  grown  without  protection,  but  inland,  |>ar- 
ticularly  in  the  northern  limits  of  its  range,  the  bushes 
are  protected  during  the  winter  months,  by  bending 
them  down  and  covering  with  boards,  straw,  heavy 
paper,  in  fact  anything  that  will  cover  them.  Witn 
some  care  in  protecting  the  plants  by  laying  them  down 
and  covering  in  winter,  the  fig  is  grown  beyond  the 
region  in  which  it  has  a  place  as  an  orchard  fruit.  Most 
of  the  orchard  plantings  have  been  made  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ocean  or  gulf. 

The  propagation  of  the  fig  in  this  region  is  almost 
entirely  by  cuttings  made  from  well-ripened  wood  and 
planted  during  winter  or  in  early  spring.  The  hardened 
wood  from  old  bearing  trees  gives  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  cuttings  should  be  4  to  5  inches  long, 
and  cut  through  the  nodes.  In  planting,  the  cuttings 
are  set  with  the  upper  ends  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Soils  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  fig  are  clay 
soils,  or  heavy  soils,  which  are  or  may  be  kept  uniformly 
moist.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to 
attempt  the  culture  of  the  fig  in  light  sandy  soils,  more 
or  loss  deficient  in  moisture  in  the  lower  South.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  nematode  (root-knot)  works 
serious  damage  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  the  plant- 
ing soon  dies  out.  But  on  heavy  soils,  the  nematodes 
are  not  able  to  work  such  havoc  ami  the  fig  thrives  in 
spite  of  their  limited  attacks.  On  light  soils,  the  fig 
may  l>e  grown  in  the  well-packed  earth  of  yards  or 
planted  against  buildings  where  the  roots  may  find 
their  way  into  the  soil  beneath  the  buildings,  where  the 
nematode  has  been  starved  out  for  lack  of  food  plants. 
The  shaded  condition  of  the  soil  is  also  beneficial.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  successful  planting  can  be  made  on 
any  large  scale  on  light  soils  in  the  lower  South  for 
the  reasons  just  indicated 

Varietir*. 

The  varieties  which  may  be  grown  successfully  in 
the  area  indicated  belong  to  the  group  which  will  carry 
good  crops  of  fruit  without  pollination.  On  account 
of  climatic  conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  figs  of 
the  class  requiring  caprification  can  ever  be  success- 
fully grown. 

The  more  important  varieties  are  the  following: 
Black  Ischia.— Size  medium  to  large;  color  of  skin 

bluish  black,  almost  entirely  covered  with  delicate 

bluish   bloom;   flesh   creamy   white;   quality  good. 

Strong  grower,  not  a  heavy  bearer  but  quite  hardy. 

Season  late. 

BruiwwicJ:.— Fruit  very  large,  broadly  pear-shaped 
with  short,  rather  slender  stalk;  ribs  well  marked,  eye 
large.  open  with  rosy  scales;  skin  tough,  dark  brown 
in  color;  pulp  thick,  pink,  soft,  quality  fair.  Midscaaon 
and  late. 

Celctte. — Small  to  medium,  pear-shaped,  ribbed; 
violet -colored,  sometimes  shading  purplish  brown, 
covered  with  bloom  about  half  way  up  from  the  neck; 
stem  short  stout;  flesh  whitish,  shading  to  ro9e-color 
at  center,  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  excellent  quality.  One  of 
the  hardiest  varieties  of  figs,  and  can  be  grown  far 
outside  of  the  usual  limits  of  culture;  very  desirable 
for  canning  and  preserving.  Season  early. 

White  txehia. — Fruit  of  medium  sire,  turbinate; 
skin  greenish  yellow;  pulp  rosy,  red,  soft,  melting; 
quality  rich,  sweet;  a  variety  of  high  quality.  Very 
productive.  Season  late. 

Lemon.-— Fruit  medium  to  large,  flattened,  faintly 
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ribbed,  light  yellowish  green;  stem  short,  stout;  flesh 
white,  sweet,  rather  soft;  quality  fair  to  good.  Vigorous 
ami  prolific.  Early. 

Magnolia. — Fruit  of  large  size;  amber-colored;  flesh 
pinkish  amber,  handsome.  Vigorous  grower;  prolific; 
excellent  for  canning.  Midseason  and  late. 

Turkey  (Brown  Turkey). — Size  medium  to  large; 
broadly  pear-shaped,  with  short,  thick  stalk;  ribs  few 
in  number;  color  coppery  brown;  flesh  white,  or  slightly 
amber-colored,  shading  to  pink  about  the  seeds;  flesh 
solid,  excellent  quality.  It  is  very  hardy  and  prolific. 
Midseason  and  late. 

Of  the  varieties  just  described,  the  more  important 
commercial  sorts  are  Celeste,  Turkey,  Brunswick 
and  Magnolia. 

Magnolia  is  the  favorite  variety  along  the  coast  in 
Texas  from  Beaumont  southward.  In  the  eastern 
Atlantic  states  it  is  not  so  favorably  regarded,  as  the 
fruit  splits  and  sours  on  the  trees  during  the  rainy 
weather  which  so  often  comes  when  the  crop  is  matur- 
ing. It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Turkey  fig.  Turkey 
or  Brown  Turkey  is  very  hardy,  of  dwarf  growth  and 
therefore  a  favorite  in  the  colder  sections  in  which  the 
trees  must  be  protected  during  winter.  Celeste  equal* 
Turkey  in  hardiness,  but  it  is  a  more  robust  grower. 
It  ib  the  most  commonly  planted  variety  from  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  eastward,  and  in  the  southeastern  states 
should  generally  be  given  preference  for  orchard  plant- 
ing. Brunswick,  on  account  of  its  large  handsome 
appearance  is  a  desirable  variety  for  the  production 
of  fresh  fruit  for  1 


General  cultivation. 

In  setting  the  fig  in  orchard,  the  trees  are  com- 
monly placed  10  by  15  feet  or  12  by  20  feet  in  thor- 
oughly plowed  and  pulverized  soil.  January  and 
February  in  the  lower  South  arc  favorite  months  for 
planting,  but  in  the  colder  sections  it  is  usually  better 
to  delay  planting  until  after  spring  opens.  While 
Betting  the  trees,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  becoming  dried  out.  This  point  must 
be  strongly  emphasised,  as  the  character  of  fig  roots  is 
such  that  they  will  not  stand  drying. 

It  is  not  best  to  attempt  to  train  the  figs  to  tree  form, 
but  to  allow  them  to  develop  with  three  or  four  trunks. 
To  start  them  in  bush  form  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
plants  back  hard  at  time  of  planting.  In  case  of  severe 
weather  during  winter  there  is  much  less  danger  of 
losing  whole  trees  if  grown  with  several  stems  or  trunks 
than  if  grown  with  single  trunks.  Subsequent  pruning 
should  be  done  to  remove  any  sprouts  or  suckers  that 
come  up  from  the  ground,  to  remove  dead  or  injured 
branches,  and  to  shape  the  form  of  the  trees  during  the 
first  few  seasons.  Branches  that  have  to  be  removed 
for  any  cause  should  be  cut  back  entirely  rather  than 
to  stubs.  The  fig  will  not  stand  severe  pruning  year 
after  year,  such  as  has  sometimes  been  attempted,  and 
it  is  best  to  prune  as  little  as  possible  to  keep  the  trees 
in  good  shape. 

As  the  fig  is  a  shallow-rooted  tree,  deep  tillage  is 
impossible.  The  orchard  should  not  be  plowed  and 
implements  for  shallow  cultivation  only  should  be 
used.  There  is  no  better  tillage  tool  than  an  ordinary 
hoe,  but  its  use  is  too  expensive  on  large  plantings.  It 
may,  however,  be  used  in  the  garden  plot.  Cultivation 
should  begin  in  spring  just  in  advance  of  the  starting 
of  growth  and  Bhould  continue  at  weekly  or  ten-day 
intervals  until  about  July  1.  Cover-crops  of  cowpeas 
or  beggarwecd  should  then  cover  the  ground  until 
autumn.  In  the  handling  of  plantings  of  the  later- 
ripening  sorts,  cultivation  should  be  continued  later 
in  the  season,  and  a  winter  cover-crop  used  instead  of  a 
summer  one.  Stable  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer 
should  be  used  liberally  to  supply  the  necessary  plants 
food. 

A  considerable  amount  of  fruit  can  be  and  is  handled 


in  the  markets  as  fresh  fruit.  It  should  be  carefully 
cut  from  the  trees  early  in  the  morning,  selecting  only 
well-colored  but  firm  fruit,  packed  in  strawberry  carriers 
and  shipped  by  express.  When  the  work  is  properly 


in  this  way,  its  marketing  presents  no  serious 
difficulties  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  or  so  in  the 
lower  South  and  even  greater  distances  in  the  northern 
area  of  its  possible  culture.  By  far  the  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  is  used  bv  the  canneries  in  the  manufacture  of 
preserved  figs.  A  very  delicious  product  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  lower  South,  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

H.  Harolo  Hume. 

The  fig  in  California. 

The  fig,  as  grown  in  California  at  the  present  time, 
illustrates,  perhaiw  more  than  any  other  fruit,  the 
difficulties  that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  introduction  of 
any  new  and  highly  specialized  industry.  Years  of 
time  and  the  united  labors 
of  many  persons  have  at 
last  resulted  in  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  fig- 
culturc  on  a  large  scale  in 
some  parts  of  California. 
The  successive  steps  by 
which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapters 
in  our  horticultural  history. 

The  edible  cultivated  hg 
is  a  native  of  southwestern 
Asia  and  undoubtedly  ranks  x  \ 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  \ 
beautiful  and  valuable  of 
all  fruit  trees,  forming  a 
large  part  of  the  daily  food 
of  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  thrives. 
The  common  name  fig  comes 
from  Ficu*,  and  that  from 
the  Hebrew  "fog."  The  importation  of  figs,  dried, 
canned  or  preserved,  into  regions  unsuited  to  their 
growth,  forms  an  immense  and  increasing  group  of 
industries.  The  literature  of  the  fig,  always  very  large, 
is  receiving  continual  additions,  as  new  varieties  are 
introduced,  as  new  values  are  found  for  the  varied 
product*  ami  as  its  culture  is  being  extended  far 
beyond  what  were  thought,  twenty  years  ago,  to  be  its 
inflexible  climatic  limitations. 

The  botanical  varieties  of  the  edible  fig  (Ficua 
Carica)  as  generally  recognized  include  the  following: 
(1)  Ficux  Carica  var.  *ylve*tri»,  the  all-important  wild 
fig  of  Asia  Minor;  (21  Ficut  Carica  var.  smyrniaca; 
(3)  Ficus  Carica  var.  hortentis;  (4)  Ficut  Carica  var. 
intermedia. 

The  first  of  these,  commonly  known  as  the  Capri 
fig,  is  not  edible,  but  it  was  discovered  ages  ago  that 
the  famous  little  fig-wasp,  formerly  called  Blaslophaga 
itsencx  but  now  determined  as  Blaslophaga  groMorum, 
breeds  within  it  and  is  able  to  cross-pollinate  the 
flowers  of  the  invaluable  Smyrna  fig  which  otherwise 
will  not  perfect  fruit.  This  process  is  termed  "eaprifica- 
tion"  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  highest  grades  of  commercial  orchards.  The 
third  of  them-  groups  includes  all  the  self-fertilizing 
table  and  preserving  varieties  of  the  common  fig.  The 
fourth  variety  (intermedia)  has  the  ability  to  mature 
one  crop  without  cross-pollination,  but  not  a  second. 
The  best  figs  for  drying  are  all  of  the  second  class 
(var.  xmyrniaca)  and  three  crops  are  the  usual  thing  in 
average  seasons.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  cultivated  figs 
bear  three  more  or  less  distinct  crops;  in  many  orchartla 
and  gardens  of  California  one  may  gather  ripe  figs 
every  day  from  late  July  until  frost  and  rains  destroy 
the  very  perishable  fruits. 
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Figs  have  been  cultivated  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  as  it  is  thought  that  they  were 
in  the  Mission  gardens  at  Loreto,  Lower  California, 
before  1710.  Father  Zephyrin's  monumental  "History 
of  the  Franciscan  Missions  in  Calfornia,"  three  volumes 
of  which  have  now  been  issued  (1013),  contains  many 
facts  about  the  first  Mission  gardens  from  San  Diego  to 
Dolores  and  Sonoma.  The  fig  was  in  them  all,  and  was 
spoken  of  by  the  early  visitors  to  California,  such  as 
Malaspina,  Menries,  Mocino  and  Vancouver.  Santa 
Clara  Mission  had  rows  of  very  large  fig  trees  Ix-fore 
1792. 

At  the  present  time  (1913),  the  fig  has  become 
established  over  almost  the  entire  horticultural  area  of 
California,  wherever  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  18°  F.  It  does  not  thrive  where  there  is  much  fog 
or  where  the  summers  are  cold  and  windy,  but  even  in 
such  places  if  somewhat  protected  bv  walls  or  build- 
ing.*, it  matures  fruit.  When  planted  close  to  its  cli- 
matic limits,  a  young  tree  needs  special  protection  the 
first  few  years  until  the  wood  is  mature  and  the  growth 
less  rapid.  The  fig  is  most  at  home  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, over  the  Coast  Range  Valleys,  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valleys 
to  Northern  Shasta,  and 
up  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Sierras  to  about 
the  elevation  of  2,500 


I  fig  tree ,  tad  fic-dryinc  in 


feet  in  central  California— to  3.000  feet  and  upward 
farther  south.  Magnificent  single  trees  and  stately 
avenues  abound  in  various  plares.  Many  trees  now 
standing  have  trunks  3  feet  in  diameter.  One  in 
Stanislaus  County  is  80  feet  in  height :  another  in  Butte 
County  has  rooted  from  drooping  branches  until  it 
seems  a  whole  grove.  This  is  the  notable  General  Bid- 
well  tree  at  Chico  (Mission  Black  variety)  which  covers 
a  circle  of  200  feet  in  diameter  and  has  long  been  the 
pride  of  the  region.  Superb  fig  trees  are  found  in  all 
the  old  foothill  and  valley  towns  of  California.  A 
magnificent  grove  is  on  the  old  Thurber  farm  near 
Vacaville.  Large  commercial  fig  orchards  have  been 
planted,  especially  in  Nesuo,  Los  Angeles,  Butte, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Tulare,  Merced, 
Sonoma.  Placer,  San  Joaquin  and  Shasta  Counties. 
The  Maslin  orchard  near  Loomis  and  the  Roeding 
orchard  east  of  Fresno  are  two  of  the  most  famous  and 
successful  ones  in  California.  Fresno  Count  v  now  has 
220,000  bearing  fig  trees,  and  Los  Angeles  riearlv 
100,000. 

Varieties. 

There  arc  many  horticultural  varieties  known  to 
the  markets  and  catalogues  under  innumerable  syn- 
onyms. Their  classification  is  by  shape,  color  of  skin 
and  color  of  flesh.  The  slia|>e  is  round  or  turbinate  in 
some  sorts,  pyriform  or  obovate  in  others.  The  skin 
varies  in  color  in  different  varieties  from  green  through 
pale  yellow,  buff,  light  brown,  reddish  brown  and  purple, 
to  black.  The  flesh  is  almost  white,  opaline,  or  various 
shades  of  red;  it  can  be  described  as  melting,  spicy, 
juicy,  coarse  or  even  dry  in  a  few  old  sorts.  The  sire 
varies  from  those  hardly  as  large  as  a  green  gage  plum 
to  others  that  sometimes  weigh  four  or  five  ounces 
apiece.  Kisen,  in  his  useful  and  thorough  monograph 


on  the  fig  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Division  of  Pomology,  Bulletin  No.  9,  1901)  lists  and 
describes  nearly  400  varieties  from  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Eleven  of  these  are  Smyrnas,  and  twenty 
are  varieties  of  the  Capri  or  wild  fig,  differing  in  season 
so  as  to  afford  a  succession  and  thus  increase  their 
value  in  caprification.  Baja  California,  and  Sonora, 
fine  regions  for  the  fig,  have  produced  some  varieties 
of  promise,  and  others  have  been  reported  from  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Tasmania,  northern 
India,  Algiers  and  many  other  places. 

When  the  earlier  California  nurserymen  began  to 
grow  figs,  they  first  secured  the  Black  Mission  variety 
which  the  padres  had  brought  from  Mexico,  and  the 
little  White  Marseilles,  which  was  at  Santa  Clara  and 
Sunt  a  Barbara  before  the  discovery  of  gold.  They  also 
obtained  from  Kllwanger  and  Barry,  of  Rochester,  and 
from  Berckmans,  of  Georgia,  between  1860  and  1870, 
all  the  varieties  then  grown  in  America,  principally  for 
pot  and  greenhouse  culture,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
sorts  in  all,  chief  among  which  were  the  Brown  Tur- 
key, Celeste,  the  Green  and  Black  Ischias  and  the 
large  Brunswick.  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  coast  were  cul- 
tivating in  gardens  these  sorts  for  home  use,  especially 
Celeste,  which  is  fine  for  canning  and  preserving. 
There  was  therefore,  much  early  correspondence  be- 
tween California  nurserymen  like  William  B.  West. 
John  Rock,  Felix  Gillet,  James  Shinn  and  others,  ana 
the  fig-growers  in  the  South,  whose  main  drawback 
was  in  the  frequent  summer  rains.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, however,  the  Californians  began  to  import  trees 
from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  later  began  to  study 
the  Smyrna  fig  industries.  The  catalogues  of  Califor- 
nia nurserymen,  by  1880,  contained  about  1.50  named 
varieties— with  plenty  of  duplications,  as  was  natural. 
The  I  niversity  of  California  experiment  stations,  by 
1890,  had  about  seventy-five  varieties  under  trial  and 
distributed  them  with  great  energy.  The  late  John 
Rock,  one  of  the  most  ardent  horticulturists  of  his 
time  in  America,  made  many  trips  abroad  and  seldom 
failed  to  wnd  back  new  kinds  of  figs.  The  inevitable 
and  essential  sifting  down  continued  for  over  thirty 
years  from  1880  until  the  nurseries  of  today  list  not  to 
exceed  thirty  varietii-s.  The  principal  sorts  now  in 
general  cultivation,  besides  the  very  important  Smyrna 
and  Capi  varieties  sent  out  chiefly  by  George  Roed- 
ing of  Fresno,  arc  the  following: 


Adriatic  (G 
Vcrte). 

Agrn. 

Angelique. 

Black  larhla  (Black 
Marseille*;  Blurt 
Provence;  the  Re- 
culver  of  England ). 

Bourjaaottc  Blanche. 

Brown  Turkey. 

Hrunnwirk. 

Celeatc  iCdcatinel. 


Cnldi.Siu 
Dauphinc, 
Dorec. 
Drag  d'Or. 
Du  Hoi. 
I-ardaro. 
Madeline. 
Mtiutton  (I 
Black). 
Negro  l.argo. 
l'astilicro. 


Sign-  P>n«o 


de  .Mel. 
Noire. 
Ronde   Violet  te 

ilative. 
Royal  Vineyard. 
San  Pedro  (white). 
Smyrna  (cornmo 

type). 
White  Genoa. 
While  laehia. 
White  Marseille*. 


A  large  amount  of  new  experimenting  has  been  done 
in  California  with  fig  varieties  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  which  took  ui>  the  work  so  well  begun  by 
Hilgard  and  others  at  the  California  Station.  Lack  of 
means  and  a  general  change  of  the  I'ni versify  policy 
toward  the  sub-stations  (where  the  fig  orchards  were 
located)  led  to  the  abandonment  of  those  useful  trials 
about  1902.  Fortunately,  the  United  Stales  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  liecomc  deeply  interested  in 
the  Smyrna  fig  problem,  and  soon  established  plant 
gardens  in  California.  Beagles,  who  has  charge  of  the 
one  near  Chico,  furnishes  the  following  list  of  the  varie- 
ties Is-ing  tested  there  in  1912,  in  addition  to  a  great 
many  •.  .-II  n.--  and  crosses  under  numbers  ami  not 
yet  in  bearing.  The  list,  as  furnished  by  Beagles,  is 
arranged  in  the  order  of  securing  the  varieties,  not 
alphabetically,  and  the  first  fortv-four  sorts  are  from 
the  well-authenticated  collection  at  Chiswick,  England: 
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Dr  l'Arrhipcl. 
Bontard. 

Grosae  Marseille*. 
Peau  dorp. 

Bourjaaaotte  noire. 


Arbal 

I>  Jci 
Nehian. 

Gri 


Turkey. 


Negro  largo. 

iv  !»  Mwki 


Oil  do  Perdrix. 

Dm  Roi. 

(irtHMP  Yiolrtle  -I'- 

Bordeaux. 
Datte. 

Mooatrueuae. 
Bourjaaaute  iriae. 
A'  Boia  Jwpn. 
Key*)  Vineyard. 
Or  Grass*. 
Kuaraire  Pre  to. 
Troia  racoltc*. 
M»maco  1 
Bondancr  1 
Triler. 

Green  taenia. 
HirU  du  Jap. 
Si.  Johns. 
Vebra. 

Datte  Quotidienne. 


»  Vc 
Rceulver. 
Gourand  Kouirc. 
D'Aaen. 
1  .Jim  pa. 

I-argr  Black  Douro. 
Adam. 

De  ConaUntine. 
Bibcrwo. 
Grow  Vert*. 
Violette  Sepor. 
Dr.  Hocka  Clam. 
Hardy  Prolific. 
Fi«ue  d'Or. 
KrrauM;  noire. 
Bladr.  Douro. 
Granaaie, 
Martinique. 
Crave. 

White  Inchia. 


Col  di  Signnra  I 
Dorce  NobU. 
Pingo  dc  MeJ- 
Black  UcMh 
Toulousk-nnc. 
Gouraud  noir. 
Doree. 
H  run*  wick. 
Gentile. 
White  Adriatic 
Pacific  Whiuv 
Vrndomr. 
BarhiUnnne. 
Furuirra  Blanch. 
Warren'a  Brown  Tur- 
key. 
Capri  Milco. 
Trojano. 

Capri  Solma  No.  1. 
Capri  Solma  No.  2. 
Capri  Solma  No.  3. 
Capri  Solma  No.  4. 
Duuphine. 


The  California  Experiment  Station,  under  Hilgard, 
found  that  several  varieties  which  are  no  longer  in 
ordinary  cultivation  were  important.  Chief  among 
these  was  a  French  fig  of  compact  growth,  Hirta  du 
Japon,  a  medium-sized,  turbinate,  dark  purple  fig  of 
high  quality.  It  is  excellent  for  house  culture  and  for 


Smyrna  figs. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  of  the  fig-wasp,  the 
indispensable  Blastophaga,  to  California  fig  orchards 
is  one  of  the  amusing,  pathetic  and  fascinating  romance 
of  outdoor  life.  Smyrna  figs  were  planted  early,  and 
they  did  not  bear;  the  trouble  was  indistinctly  charged 
to  "the  climate;"  growers  laughed  at  the  absurd  "book 
notion"  that  the  Asia  Minor  Greeks  depended  on 
"some  sort  of  an  insect"  to  secure  abundant  crops  of 
fruit.  The  late  John  Bleasdale,  who  had  been  in  Por- 
tugal, told  many  persons  about  fig-caprification  early 
in  the  1870's.  Some  of  the  nurserymen  took  it  up  with 
energy  and  managed  to  secure  cuttings  of  Smyrna  figs 
and  of  Capri  figs,  but  no  insects.  The  San  Francisco 
"Bulletin,  between  1880  and  1882,  secured  and  dis- 
tributed over  California  about  14,000  cuttings.  The 
fig-growers  in  Asia  Minor  became  anxious  to  prevent 
importation  of  the  insects  to  California  or  of  the  Cnpri 
fig  cuttings,  and  the  difficulties  grew  worse.  Kisen  and 
Rixford  cross-fertilized  figs  by  hand  as  soon  as  the 
wild  fig  trc«-s  blossomed.  This  was  done  on  the  James 
Shinn  farm  at  Niles  and  at  the  California  Nursery 
(managed  bv  John  Rock)  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Then  the  Roedings  of  Fresno  became  interested, 
through  Eisen,  and  planted  a  Smyrna  fig  orchard,  but 
had  no  Blastophaga.  Meanwhile  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  hold.  Walter  Swingle  was  detailed 
and  in  1890  secured  the  Algerian  Blastophaga  for  the 
Californians.  James  Shinn,  of  Niles,  had  also  obtained 
the  Blastophaga  in  1891,  but  his  location  was  not 
suitable  so  that  it  perished  and  the  work  was  done 
over  again  by  both  Swingle  in  1899  and  George  Roed- 
ing,  tif  Fresno,  in  1896,  working  separately  at  different 
rtoints  of  the  problem.  But  all  this  time,  the  fig-wasp 
had  accidentally  become  established  near  Modesto, 
about  18f>9,  on  the  Gates  farm.  The  wild  fig  tree  there 
was,  possibly,  imported  by  West,  of  Stockton,  in  the 
form  of  cuttings  carrying  some  of  the  "mamme"  or 
winter  generation  of  fruits  containing  the  Blastophagas. 

The  literature  of  this  whole  subject  is  fascinating. 
It  may  be  studied  in  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  the  following  papers:  "Some 
Points  in  the  History  of  Caprification  and  in  the  Life 
History  of  the  Fig,1'  Walter  T.  Swingle,  before  the 
Thirty-fourth  Fruit-Growers'  Convention  of  Cali- 
fornia (1908);  also  his  paper  on  the  Maslin  seedling 
fig  orchard  in  the  report  ot  the  thirty-fifth  convention; 


also  papers  of  his  in  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-eighth 
reports;  an  essay  by  G.  P.  Rixford,  read  before  the 
Forty-first  Convention  of  California  Fmit-Growers, 
in  Santa  Barbara,  in  1912.  His  botanical  and  entomo- 
logical paper,  read  in  1911  before  the  Pacific  Associa- 
tion of  Scientific  Societies,  on  the  "Fructification  of 
the  Fig  by  Blastophaga"  traces  the  whole  subject 
down  from  the  days  of  Linnseus.  A  practical  paper  on 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  George  C.  Roedings 
"California  Horticulture,"  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1909. 

Caprtficai  ion . 

The  work  of  study  and  experimentation  has  gone 
forward  steadily  since  the  first  importation  of  the 
Blastophaga;  it  is  likely  that  more  has  been  done  in 
this  line  in  California  in  the  past  twenty  years  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  The  practical 
methods  of  keeping  the  fig  insect  prosperously  estab- 
lished so  that  every  fruit  can  be  fertilized  are  now  well 
founded,  and  as  the  profits  of  the  industry  are  gen- 
erally recognized,  large  plantings  can  be  expected. 
There  are  some  obscure  problems  still  undetermined 
relating  to  the  different  crops  of  figs  and  the  fructi- 
fication of  some  of  the  non-Smyrna  types.  But  in 
California  the  industry  as  a  whole  finds  ixtasibly  the 
most  favorable  soil  and  climate  known  to  exist  any- 
where. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  fig-growing 
will  soon  rank  in  importance  with  the  growing  of 
citrous  fruits.  The  cultivated  varieties  of  Smyrnas  are 
doubtless  capable  of  much  improvement  as  regards 
size,  crop  and  season. 

Only  thirty  Capri  figs  are  needed  to  caprify  a  large 
fig  tree,  so  abundant  are  the  insects  and  the  pollen  in 
good  seasons,  and  one  tree  of  the  wild  fig  is  sufficient 
for  one  hundred  Smyrna  trees.  The  male  of  the  fig- 
wasp  is  without  wings,  but  the  female  has  wings  and 
saw-like  mandibles;  she  cuts  her  way  through  scales 
which  interlock  over  the  apex  of  the  half-grown  Smyrna 
fig.  She  loses  her  wings  in  entering,  dies  in  the  fig  and 
is  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  cells.  If  she  lays  her 
eggs  they  also  perish  and  the  continuance  of  the  spe- 
cies depends  upon  those  individuals  that  remain  upon 
the  wild  fig  trees. 

Propagation. 

The  fig  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  Use  well- 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  cut  at 
the  joint,  and  give  them  the  same  treatment  required 
for  grape  cuttings.  They  will  even  grow  from  single- 
eye  cuttings.  Bottom  heat  is  not  necessary  in  Cali- 
fornia where  the  cuttings  are  set  in  nursery  in  Decem- 
ber or  January  and  are  ready  for  the  orchard  in  a  year. 
In  the  eastern  states,  winter-made  cuttings  can  be 
started  with  bottom  heat,  or,  in  April,  in  the  open  air. 

Budding  is  best  done  by  the  annular  or  ring  method, 
so  useful  for  the  chestnut  and  walnut.  The  fig  can  Is: 
cleft-grafted  in  February  in  California,  but  extreme 
care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  air.  Seedlings  are 
easily  grown  from  the  fertile  seeds  of  the  imported 
Smyrna  figs,  and  from  the  few  fertile  seeds  occasionally 
appearing  in  common  varieties.  Maslin,  of  I'lacer 
County,  began  to  raise  seedlings  from  imported  dried 
figs  in  1885  and  these  are  now  bearing. 

Forcing. 

The  fig  requires  more  heat  under  glass  than  doe*  the 
gra|>e.  The  temperatures  preferred  are,  at  first,  50°  F. 
at  night  and,  05°  for  the  day;  later  increase  to  60°  or 
65°  at  night  and  75"  or  more  in  the  day.  Figs  must  have 
much  air  and  moisture  till  the  crop  is  set.  The  best 
varieties  for  forcing  are  Earlv  Violet,  the  White  and 
Brown  Isehias,  White  Marseilles,  Hirta  du  Japon  and 
Negro  Largo.  A  soil  of  turfy  loam  with  plenty  of  top- 
dressing  is  suitable  for  pots  and  tubs.  Brown  Turkey, 
Marseille*  ami  Brunswick  are  the  standard  varieties 
for 
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Cultural  method*  in  California. 

The  fie  tree  in  California  requires  much  space,  benco 
it  is  used  hh  an  avenue  tree  or  if  in  orchard  form  other 
trees  are  set  between,  to  be  afterward  removed.  In 
good  soil,  fig  trees,  like  walnuts,  should  finally  stand 
not  less  than  40  feet  apart,  and  50  feet  is  considered  to 
be  better. 

Little  pruning  in  required  for  the  fig.  Trees  grown 
for  table  figs  are  headed  low,  about  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  to  facilitate  picking.  Trees  grown  for  drying 
figx  are  headed  higher  so  that  they  can  better  be  kept 
smooth  and  clean,  as  the  figs  arc  usually  allowed  to 
ripen  and  fall.  Cultivation  is  necessary  until  the  trees 
completely  shade  the  ground. 

Figs  begin  to  bear  early  in  California,  often  the 
eecood  or  third  year.  Some  trees  prove  barren  or  very 
poor  bearers  and  must  be  replaced  by  others.  The  tree 
apix-ars  to  be  as  long-lived  as  the  olive,  has  very  few 
insect  enemies,  and  is  not  subject  to  disease.  It  is  & 
good  ornamental  tree. 

The  fruit  in  some  districts,  in  some  seasons,  ferments 
on  the  trees  ("fig-sour").  This  sometimes  seems  to 
come  from  over-irrigation,  sometimes  from  lack  of 
vitality,  and  most  often  occurs  in  very  tender  and 
juicy  varieties. 

The  very  dangerous  fig  moth  (Ephedra  cauUlia)  is 
now  widely  distributed  in  America,  although  not  yet 
in  California.  During  the  last  few  years,  many  cargoes 
of  imported  figs  have  been  seized  in  New  York  and 
destroyed  on  account  of  this  insect,  which  fills  the  fruit 
with  eggs  and  ultimately  with  its  larvzs  (Bulletin  No. 
104,  1911,  Bureau  of  Entomology).  Asiatic  dried  figs 
are  not  only  subject  to  this  pest  out  contain  less  sugar 
(1 1$  per  cent  leas)  and  less  proteids  (1>3  per  cent)  than 
do  the  California  dried  figs. 

Fig-drying. — The  fig  crop  is  handled  with  much  care 
and  cleanliness  in  California,  and  labor-saving  methods 
are  used  in  all  eases.  The  figs  must  remain  on  the  trees 
till  fully  ripe;  then  they  shrivel  and  drop  off,  are  picked 
up,  dipped  in  bailing  brine  (three  ounciw  salt  to  one 
gallon  water),  placed  on  trays  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
turned  once.  The  later  drying  is  done  in  the  shade. 
The  figs  are  next  placed  in  tin?  "sweat  boxes"  and 
"mixed"  so  as  to  equalize  the  moisture.  They  are  then 
washed  clean  in  a  weak  brine,  drained  off  and  taken 
to  the  packing-room.  Exceeding  care,  cleanliness  and 
much  experience  are  required  to  produce  high-grade 
results. 

Fig  avenue*. — There  is  a  growing  interest  felt  in  the 
fig  as  an  avenue  tree  in  California,  since  it  is  deciduous 
and  so  does  not  shade  the  road  in  winter,  and  since  it 
thrives  without  culture  or  pruning  where  the  moisture 
is  sufficient  and  the  soil  deep. 

Culture  in  other  places. 

While  California  probably  offers  the  best  climate  on 
the  continent  for  commercial  fig-growing,  the  industry 
has  a  future  over  much  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
the  extreme  South,  Hawaii,  Australia,  large  portions  of 
South  Africa,  Mexico  and  the  west  const  of  South 
America. 

Fig-culture  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  essentially  different,  of  course,  from 
the  outdoor  and  orchard  methods.  The  tree  can  be 
grown  as  a  bush  and  protected  each  winter  by  cover- 
ing the  branches  with  several  inches  of  soil."  In  the 
southern  middle  stntes,  fig  bushes  an-  grown  by  cover- 
ing in  winter  with  matting  and  straw.  One  crop  or  at 
most  two,  is  all  that  can  lie  expected.  See  the  discus- 
sions on  pages  1234  and  1235. 

The  crop. 

Statistics  are  not  well  kept  at  present  in  the  fig 
industry,  but  the  annual  California  crop  exceeds  4,000 
tons  (dried  figs)  while  the  local  consumption  of  fresh 
figs  is  large  and  increasing.  The  fig  pastes,  conserves. 
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and  the  like,  and  the  use  of  figs  in  wafers  and  other 
forms  is  also  general.  As  Smyrna  exports  about  30,000 
tons  in  good  years,  there  is  evidently  room  for  the 
California  industry.  The  dried  Smyrnas  of  Califor- 
nia are  equal  to  the  best  of  Asia  Minor  and  contain 
64  per  cent  of  sugar  (Roeding's  Calimyrna  variety, 
the  Erbeyli  variety  of  its  native  country).  Besides  this 
variety,  |»ersons  at  Fresno  are  planting  oo  a  large  scale 
the  Kassaba,  the  Checker  Injir  of  Scios,  the  Bardajic 
and  what  is  called  in  California  the  purple  Bulletin 
Smyrna. 

Related  specie*  of  Ficus. 

The  famous  ami  useful  "Sycamore  fig"  of  the  Orient 
(Ficus  Sucomoru*)  produces  fruit  in  racemes  on  the 
older  branches.  It  is  too  tender  for  outdoor  culture  in 
America.  (See  page  1234.)  The  beautiful  peepul  tree 
of  India  is  the  sacred  fig  (Ficug  rcliqioxa)  of  the  Brah- 
ma ns  and  Buddhists,  and  it  is  now  found  in  many 
private  collections  in  southern  California.  Ficut  elaa- 
tica,  the  India  rubber  tree,  is  often  seen  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  California.  In  1914  a  tree  of  F.  elastica  fruited 
heavily  at  Niles  and  the  children  seemed  to  like  the 
figs.  The  true  banyan  fig  has  not  yet  been  successfully 
grown  in  the  state,  but  ought  to  be  tested.  In  the 
American  tropics  many  interesting  kinds  of  Fieus  may- 
be expected.  Charles  H.  Shinn. 

PIG.  Adam'a  Fta:  JLfuaa  paraditiara.  Barter?  Flj:  Opuntia 
rWtfT-i«,  Devil's  Tim:  Argrmonr  muirawi.  Hottentot's  F5f: 
Uttembrt^uilhrmum  ntulr.  In  dun  Pit  ■  Opunlia  nUanru.  Erg  Fig: 
Oinpyrat  Kaki.  Pharaoh's  Fig:  Syeomortu  ardufuorum. 

FIG-MARIGOLD :  U-embrtanOttmum. 

FtLAGO:  (hfola. 

FILBERT.  One  of  the  group  of  nuts  produced  by 
species  of  Corylus.  The  nuts  of  Corylus  are  variously 
grouped  or  classified,'  those  are  usually  known  as 
filberts  that  are  provided  with  a  tubular  husk  much 
longer  than  the  nut  itself;  as  cobs,  if  the  husk  is  little 
or  not  at  all  longer  than  the  nut;  and  as  hazels  if  the 
husk  is  much  shorter  than  the  nut.  The  filbert  nuts 
are  usually  oblong  in  shape:  the  cobs  roundish  and 
angular;  and  the  hazels  rather  small,  roundish  and 
thick-shelled.  These  an-  derived  from  different  species 
and  hybrids  of  Corylus  (which  see)  of  the  Old  World; 
and  these  vernacular  names  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
definitely  or  accurately  used.  The  name  filbert  is  of 
disputed  origin;  the  idea  that  it  comes  from  "full- 
beard,"  in  allusion  to  the  long  husk,  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous. 

Filberts  arc  grown  in  many  parte  of  Europe,  and  they 
are  exported  to  America  in  large  quantities.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  tnem  in  this  coun- 
try' but  without  success  owing,  apparently,  to  lack 
of  hardiness,  to  fungqus  disease,  and  to  the  want  of 
varieties  bred  for  American  conditions.  Probably 
some  of  the  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  discrimination 
in  soils  and  to  unskilled  methods  of  growing.  See 
Hazel-nut.  L.  H.  B. 

FILIPfiNDULA  (Latin  filum,  thread,  nendulus, 
hanging;  alluding  to  the  numerous  small  tubers 
hanging  together  by  thread-like  roots).  Syn.,  I'lma- 
ria.  Hotter*.  Meadow -bwf.et.  Hardy  herbs  grown 
for  their  showy  panicles  of  white,  pink  or  purple 
flowers. 

Perennials  with  fibrous  or  tuberous  rootstock:  Ivs. 
stipulate,  interruptedly  odd-pinnate,  the  terminal  Ift. 
often  much  larger  and  palmatelv  lobcd:  lis.  in  cymose 
corymbs;  calyx-lobes  and  petals  usually  5;  stamens 
20-40,  with  the  filaments  narrowed  toward  the  base; 
carpels  distinct,  ft-lfi,  1-seeded,  indehisoent. — Nino 
species  in  N.  Asia  and  Himalayas,  N.  Amer.  and  Eu. 
Filipenduta  has  usually  been  united  with  Spire*,  but 
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is  very  distinct  in  ite  herbaceous  habit,  . 
late  I  vs.  and  indehiscent  l-seeded  achenes. 

The  meadow-sweet*  are  hardy  plants  with  rather 

E pinnate  or  palmately  lobed  leaves  and  white, 
or  purple  flowers  in  showy  terminal  corymbs, 
on  erect  leafv  stems  rising  1  to  10  feet  from  a 
rosette  of  radical  leaves.  They  bloom  in  early  summer 
or  midsummer  and  are  very  handsome  bonier  plants. 
Most  of  them  delight  in  a  rather  moist  and  rich  soil 
and  are  especially  decorative  if  planted  on  the  borders 

situations  and  likes  full  sun,  while  most  of  the  others 
also  thrive  well  in  partly  shaded  positions.  P.  purpurea 
should  be  mulched  during  the  winter  in  the  North. 
Propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  fall  in  pans  or  boxes  and 
kept  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  or  sown  in  spring;  also  by 
division  of  older  plants. 

a.  LfLs.  numerous,  almost  alike,  small,  pinnately  lotted. 

hexa petals,  Gilib.  (F.  Filipendula,  Voss.  Ulmdria 
Filipendula,  Hill.  Spirka  FUipindula,  Linn.). 
Meadow-Sweet.  Dropwort.  Fig.  1507.  One  to  3 
ft.  high,  with  tuberous  rootstock,  glabrous:  radical 
lvs.  6-20  in.  long;  lfte.  sessile,  oblong,  pinnately  lobed 
and  serrate,  1  in.  long:  fls.  in  a  loose 
corvmb,  white,  about  J^in.  across, 
with  usually  6  petals:  achenes  about 
12,  pubescent,  semi-cordate.  June,  July 


natc,  aoumy 
oblong-ovate; 
pink,  in  large  | 
and  sts.  June 


Eu.,  W.  Asia  and  Siberia, 
pleno  has  double  fls.,  and  i, 


Var.  fldre- 


aa.  Lfts.  few,  the  terminal  one  much 
larger  and  palmately  {f-9-lobeii. 

B.  Lateral  lfts.  8-6-lobed. 

rubra,  Rob.  (Spirka  lobdta.  Gronov. 
Spirka    palmata,    Linn.     A.  l„lmia, 
Maxim.  Ulmaria  rubra,  Hill).  Qkeen 
or  the  Prairie.   Height  2-8  ft.,  gla- 
brous: terminal  1ft.  large,  7-9- 
parted,  with  oblong,  acuminate 
loosely  serrate  lobes;  lateral  Ifts. 
smaller,  3-5-lobed,  on  the  upper 
lvs.  missing,  green  on  both  sides, 
only   pubescent  on   the  veins 
beneath:  fls.  pink,  in  a  rather 
large  paniculate  cyme:  achenes 

6-  10,  glabrous.  June,  July.  Pa. 
to  Ga.,  west  to  Mich,  and  Ky. 
Mn.  2:145.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:249. 
—Beautiful.  Var.  venuata,  Voss. 
Fls.  deep  pink  or  carmine.  Var. 
albicans,  Hort.  Fls.  light  pink, 
or  almost  white.  R.B.  3: 169. 

palmata,  Maxim.  (Spirka 
palmata,  Pall.  Ulmaria  palmata. 
Focke.  Spirka  digitdia,  Willd.) 
whitish  tomentosc  beneath  or 

7-  9-parted;  stipules  large,  semr-cordate :  fls.  pale  pink 
at  first,  changing  to  white:  achenes  5-8.  July.  Siberia, 
Kamchatka  and  Saghalin.— This  species  is'but  rarely 
cult. ;  the  plant  common  under  the  name  Spirsea  palmata 
belongs  to  F.  purjturea. 

^bb.  Lateral  Ifts.  none  or  few  and  ovate. 

c.  Achenes  usually  6,  ciliale:  lateral  Ifts.  none  or  few. 

camtschatica,  Maxim.  (Spirka  camtschdlica,  Pall. 
Spirka  gigant'ea,  Hort.  Ulmdria  camtschdlica,  Rehd.). 
Height  5-10  ft.:  lvs.  glabrous  or  villous  beneath,  often 
with  rufous  veins;  terminal  1ft.  very  large,  cordate, 
3-5-lobed,  with  broadly  ovate,  doubly  serrate  lobes; 
lateral  Ifts.  usually  none;  stipules  large,  semi-cordate: 
fls.  white.  July.  Manchuria,  Kamchatka. 

purpurea,  Maxim.  (Spirka  palmata,  Thunb.  Ulmdria 
purpurea.  Rehd.).  Height  2-4  ft.,  glabrous:  terminal 
lft .  very  large,  cordate,  5-7-lobed,  with  oblong, 


nate,  doubly  serrate  lobes;  lateral  Ifts.  none  or  few, 
;  stipules  narrow:  fls.  carmine  or  deep 
..  •  paniculate  cymes  with  crimson  peduncles 
June-Aug.  Japan.  B.M.  5726.  I.  H.  15:577. 
F.S.  18:1851.  J.I1.  III.  51:201.  F.W.  1869:33.  Gn. 
\V.  23:  suppl.  June  16.  Gn.  17:36—  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  also  some- 
times grown  in  ixits  and  forced.  Var.  alba,  Hort., 
has  white  fls.  and  var.  elegans,  Voss,  white  fls.,  with 
red  stamens  and  usuallv  several  lateral  Ifts.;  the  latter 
is  said  to  be  a  hybrid.  R.B.  4:7.  G.Z.  22:25. 

cc.  Achenes  about  10:  lateral  Ifts.  present,  ovate. 

Ulmaria,  Maxim.  E^Md  Ulmdria,  Linn.  Ulmdria 
pentapetala,  Gilib.  f  .  palustris,  Moench).  Qceen  op 
the  Meadows.  Height  2-6  ft. :  lvs.  glabrous  or  puberu- 
lous  above,  whitish  tomentose  beneath;  terminal  Ifts. 
3-5-lobed,  2—1  in.  long,  lateral  Ifts.  smaller,  ovate, 
coarsely  doubly  serrate:  fls.  white,  in  rather  dense  pani- 
culate cymes:  achenes  about  10,  semi-cordate,  almost 
glabrous,  twisted.  June-Aug.  Eu.,  \V.  Asia. to  Mon- 
golia; naturalised  in  some  places  in  the  eastern  states. 
B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:249.  Var.  denudata,  Maxim.  (F. 
fa,  Rydb.).  Lvs.  green  beneath  and  nearly 
glabrous.  Var.  auxeo- variegata,  Voss,  has  the 
:  ..  i  it.-d  with  yelicnr,  Var.  plena,  Voss 
(var.  Him -jflhu),  Hort.).  Fls.  double. 

F.  i\h/jiiM.f"lia,  Maxim.  (Spinna  ancustifolia,  Turet 
I'lnmriii  mv  i-tifolis,  Itobd.l.  Similar  to  K.  lobata:  fls. 
whit*:  lvs.  glabrous  or  whitUh  tomrntose  bcnralb. 
1>jihum.  M.nchuria. —  F.  itttlla.  Mum.  U'lmaria 
V.-.1.I-L  H.h  i  Spit**  vwitita.  Wall.).  Similar  to  F. 
eamtM-bacii'ii,  but  only  1  ft.  hifh  and  Iva.  grayish 
lomoMnw  («  :..-alli:  fls.  wbit^  Himalayas.  B.R.  27:4 

Alfred  Rehder. 
FINGER -GRASS.  Species  of  CUoru  and  Pa 

FIORIN:    \grottit  toinnifera  and  A.  alba. 


FIR.  Strictly,  sjiecies  of  the  genus  Abies, 
but  popularly  it  includes  many  trees  known 
to  nurserymen  and  others  as 
Picea,  and  by  some  it  is  applied 
to  Pin  us,  Larix,  and  others. 


1507.  FilipendttU  hezapetala  (piant  about  2  teet 
SSL  plants  called  meadow- 


reet 


FIRE-CRACKER, 

roorfM. 

FIRE-ON-THE-MOOWTAIN :  Eu- 
phorbia hetrrophyUa. 

FIRE-PI  NK. :  Silrne  tirgutioa. 

FIRE  -  PLANT: 

phi/Ua. 

FIRE- WEE D :   Bpilobium  anamti- 
id  Brccktilt*  humcifolia. 

FISH-GRASS:  Cabomba. 


Height  2-3  ft.:  lvs. 
;  terminal  Ifts. 


FITT6NIA  (Elisabeth  and  Sarah  Mary  Fitton, 
authors  of  "Conversations  on  Botany,"  and  friends  of 
Robert  Brown).  Acanthdcex.  Low-growing  herbaceous 
perennials,  valued  for  the  brilliant  variegation  made  by 
ml  or  white  venation  of  their  large  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Leaves  prominent  or  rather  large,  cordate,  beauti- 
fully veined:  fls.  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  over- 
lapping bracts,  which  form  a  peduncled,  terminal 
spike;  calyx-scgms.  linear-bristlv ;  corolla-tube  slen- 
der; lip  long,  narrow,  shortly  lobed  at  the  apex;  sta- 
mens 2,  affixed  near  tne  throat;  style  filiform,  truncate 
at  apex:  fr.  an  ovate-acute  4-accdcd  caps.,  some  of  the 
seeds  likely  to  be  aborted. —  S|ioeiea  3,  in  Peru.  Fit- 
tonias  may  be  grown  with  philodendron,  Cissus  dis- 
color, Episcia  cupreata,  nephthytis  and  selaginellas. 
There  is  often  a  bare,  unsightly  space  under  the 
benches  that  can  be  transformed  into  a  tangle  of 
tropical  creepers  by  the  use  of  such  plants.  A  Ixiard 
may  be  placed  slanting  toward  the  walks  and  covered 
with  rotten  stumps,  chunks  of  peat,  and  moss  for  the 
plants  to  run  in.  The  open  borders  near  the  walks  have 
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hardly  sufficient  drainage.  They  may  also  be  pegged 
down  in  mossy  coverings  for  tubs  of  palms,  as  they  can 
stand  much  watering. 

Fittonias  are  most  useful  and  ornamental  plants  for 
growing  in  a  deeply  shaded  place  in  the  tropical  green- 
house. The  beautiful  markings  of  their  foliage  always 
attraet  atten»ion;  and  being  of  easv  culture,  they  can 
be  used  effectively  for  places  in  the  foliage  house  in 
which  no  other  plant  would  thrive.  The  best  time  to 
root  fittonias  is  early  spring,  as  after  a  year's  growth 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  rather  straggling  appearance, 
and  need  a  general  overhaulingj  Remove  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  with  two  leaves  attached,  and  one  Joint 
to  insert  in  the  sand.  These  make  the  best  cuttings, 
but  any  part  of  the  stem  will  root  and  grow  provided 
there  is  a  joint  on  it.  After  cuttings  are  rooted,  which 
will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  temperature  of  65°, 
pot  them  singly  in  2-inch  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  loam 
leaf-mold,  and  sand. — When  they  are  well  rooted  in 
these  small  pots,  choose  the  size  of  pan  they  are 
intended  Jo  grow  in,  and  fill  it  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  \,.t[i  leaf-mold  and  sand,  as  advised  for  the 
first  potting.  This  time^iiowever,  file  loam  is  better 
to  be  more  of  fibrous  and  in  a  rather  lumpystatc,  and* 
the  leaf-mold  should  not  be  too  well  rotted,  but  rather 

flaky  in  texture. 
In  filling  the  pan 
with  the  com- 
post, raise  it  in 
the  center  aln>ve 
the  rim.  This 
gives  the  plant  a 
mound  appear- 
ance, which  adds 
to  its  beaut  v. 
The  small 
plants  should  be 
planted  in  the 
large  pan  about 
2  inches  apart; 
water  them 
gently  with  a 
fine  rose,  so  as 
not  to  disturb 
the  earth  in  the 
receptacle.  A  s 
stated  above, 
these  plants  re- 
quire, at  all 
times,  to  be 
a  shady  position,  and  except  in  the  dead 
of  winter  should  never  be  in  a  temperature  of  less  than 
00°  by  night.  In  severe  zero  weather,  it  will  not  harm 
them  to  drop  as  low  an  55°. — Pyramid-shafted  plants 
of  some  of  the  fittonias  can  be  grown.  Pot  them  along 
singly  and  tie  them  to  a  stake.  When  about  four  or 
five  pairs  of  leaves  are  formed,  pinch  out  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  This  will  encourage  side  brain  to  start, 
which  should  be  pinched  after  they  have  made  three 
pairs  of  leaves.  After  the  leading  shoot  has  lieen 
pinched,  two  breaks  will  start  awav,  ami  after  two 
leaves  have  been  well  formed,  one  of  the  shoots  should 
again  have  the  heart  taken  out  of  it.  The  other  must 
now  be  taken  for  the  leader  and  allowed  to  make  three 
or  four  more  joint*  before  it  is  stopped  again  by  remov- 
ing the  heart.  In  this  wav  the  .Wired  height  will  be 
attained,  and  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  wide  break* 
will  be  encouraged  to  start.  The  si.le  shoots  must  lie 
carefully  watched;  pinch  back  all  the  strong  shoots,  so 
that  a  plant  of  symmetry  may  be  formed.  When  these 
plants  are  well  rooted  in  the  pans,  or  have  attained  the 
desired  size  in  pyramid  form,  wal*a:  them  occasion- 
ally with  soft-coal  wtot,  a  handful  to  an  ordinary 
watering-pot,  whi-h  generally  contains  about  two  and  a 
half  gallons.  Water  twice  in  between  with  clean  water. 
The  soot  tends  to  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  mark- 
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ings,  making  the  whole  plant  have  i. 
ance.  Scale,  and  other  insect  pest* 
found  on  these  plants,  but  if  fumiga 
cyanic  gas,  as  advised  for  other  plant 
little  trouble.  (George  F.  Stewart.) 

a.  Habit  erect:  height  1}-$ 

rigantea,  Lind.  (fly m nostdch yu m  g  ,0i    f  n.). 

>  inniMfvy.  branching,         ft.:  sts  ct 

only  between  the  jointa,  with  4  ranks  e, 

erect  hairs:  lvs.  opposite,  elliptical,  no'  ;-i»i<  ■  i  .  'he 

base,  with  2  ranks  of  hairs,  tapering  r  bo 

other  species,  dark,  shining  green:  ve  d: 

flu.  pale,  with  a  reddiah  brown  band  in  I  ie 

aide  and  upper  lobes,  and  a  dark  yellow  d- 

dle  of  the  lower  lip.  R.H.  1869,  p.  18  1. 

aa.  Habit  trailing  or  dwarf:  height  a 
B.  Veins  of  If.  red. 

Verschaffeltii,  E.  Coem.  (Fittdnia  and  Erdnlhemum 
rubrtmcrvum  and  rubrovendsum,  Hort.  Erdnlhemum 
riibro-vhniwn,  Veitcji.  Gymnostachyum  Verschoffeltii, 
Lem.).  Lva.  ovate,' notched  at  the  base,  dull  green, 
often  yellowish,  veined  carmine.  F.S.  15:1581.  I  11. 
10:372.  Var.  Pearcei,  Hort.  (F.  and  U.  I'earcei,  Hort  ). 
Lvs.  light,  bright  green;  veins  light,  bright  carmine; 
under  surface  somewhat  glaucous.  Var.  Daveana, 
Hort.  (F.  IMetana,  Hort.).  "Foliage  with  light  cen- 
ter, bordered  very  dark  green."  More  robust  than  the 
type  and  with  veins  of  stronger  red. 

BB.  Veins  of  If.  white. 

argyroneuxa,  E.  Coem.  Fig.  1508.  Dwarf:  lvs.  dark, 
shining  green.  F.S.  16:1664.  On.  36,  p.  527;  2,  p.  319. 
G.  11:7.— The  velvetiness  of  the  upper  surface  of  F. 
Verschaffeltii  is  due  to  large  projecting  epidermal  oclfa 
with  an  apical  nucleus.  Instead  of  these  characteristic 
cells,  F.  argyrnmura  has  small  cells  and  conical  hairs, 
which  are  partitioned  off  and  have  tubercles  at  the  base. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
FITZROYA  (Capt.  R.  Fitiroy,  of  the  British  Navy; 
died  1S55).  Pinner*.  Two  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
one  of  the  mountains  of  S.  Chile  (F.  patagdnica,  Hook, 
f.  B.M.4616),  and  one  of  Tasmania  (F.  Arch,n, 
Bcnth.).  Lvs.  small,  3-vertieillate  or  decussate-oppo- 
site, imbricated:  catkins  very  small,  globose.  They  are 
little  known  in  this  country,  and  may  be  expected  to 
thrive  only  in  the  milder  parts.  The  former  species  is  a 
tree,  has  lvs.  mostly  verticillate,  ovate-oblong,  in  2-4 
rows,  anthers  commonly  4-celled,  3  ovules,  and  seeds 
2-winged;  the  latter  is  bushy,  has  opposite  decussate 
keeled  lvs.,  anthers  2-celled,  ovules  2,  Beeds  3-wingcd. 
The  liiltmorc  Nursery,  N.  C,  fists  F.  patagoniea,  "a 
tree  of  variable  dimensions  native  of  the  Andes,  from 
Chile  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Lvs.  dark  green  above, 
with  2  while  fines  beneath.  ...  Its  value  in  cult,  in 
the  V.  S.  has  not  yet  been  fully  proved;"  but  it  is  said 
to  possess  sufficient  hardiness  to  withstand  the  winters 
in  the  S.  It  is  reported  as  being  hardy  in  S.  England. 
It  is  momveious,  the  small  cones  consisting  of  about  9 
scales;  the  lvs.  on  small  trees  an-  reported  as  varying 
much  in  the  way  m  which  they  stand  on  the  St.,  but 
they  are  4-rowed  and  deeurrent;  pollen-eaes  mostlv  I. 

L.  H.  13. 


FLACOORTIA  (Etienne  dc  Flacourt,  1607-1660. 
General  Director  of  the  French  Fast  India  Company, 
Governor  of  Madagascar  ami  author  of  a  history  of 
Madagascar).  Flaevurti&rcr.  One  of  t  he  species,  a  shrub 
with  edible  fruits,  is  cultivated  in  the  tropics  and  has 
been  introduced  in  southern  California  and  perhaps 


Shrubs  and  small  trees,  often  spine-bearing:  lvs. 
short-stalked,  toothed  or  eremite,  simple,  alternate: 
fls.  small,  ditrcious,  in  small  racemes  or  glomes  or 
panicles  (the  fertile  ones  sometimes  solitary);  sepals 
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4-5,  scale-like,  ciliated,  overlapping;  petals  none; 
stamens  many;  styles  2  to  many;  ovary  2-5-cellod:  fr. 
a  berry,  often  edible,  usually  with  1  seed  in  each  cell. 
—  Fifteen  to  20  species  in  Trop.  Aft.,  Asia,  and  islands. 

Ram6ntchL  L'Hcr.  Governor  Pli  m.  Batoko 
Plum  in  the  Zambesi  region.  Fig.  1509.  An  excessively 
variable  shrub  or  small  tree,  as  customarily  defined, 
native  in  Trop.  Afr.  and  Asia,  and  planted  in  the 
American  tropics:  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  spiny  or 
spineless  (spines  axillary):  Ivs.  oblong  to  elliptical  and 
obovate,  obtuse  or  pointed,  variously  crenate-dentate, 
short-pet  ioled:  sterile  fls.  in  short  racemes,  the  fertile 
few  or  solitary  or  in  pairs,  all  small;  styles  5-7,  very 
short,  radiate:  fr.  cherry-like,  to  1  in.  dlam.,  roundish 
and  pulpy,  with  8-10  seeds,  purple,  red,  or  blackish, 
bearing  on  top  the  remains  of  the  stigmas;  edible, 
ripening  in  the  farther  West  Indies  early  in  the  year 
but  some  specimens  sometimes  remaining  till  Sept. 
There  are  various  forms,  as  var.  inermis  and  var.  macro- 
car  pa.  Hooker  &  Thomson  in  "Flora of  British  India" 
recognize  5  marked  varieties,  and  include  within  the 
sjiecust  F.  xapida  of  Roxburgh.  The  species  is  re|>orted 
as  "common  throughout  India,  wild  or  cult."  and  as 
having  a  distribution  from  Madagascar  to  the  E. 
Archipelago.  Duthie,  in  "Flora  of  the  Upper  Gangetic 
Plain,"  says  that  the  var.  savida  (with  pubescent 
branchlets,  elliptic  or  suborbicular  lvs.  which  are  gla- 
brous or  pubcrulous  only  on  the  veins  beneath)  produces 
fr.  that  is  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  and  twigs  and  lvs. 
that  are  used  as  fodder.  "Ramontchi"  is  said  to  be  the 
i  in  Madagascar.  l.  II.  B. 


FLORA'S 
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FLA  M  BOT ART :  fat 
FLAME-TREK:  StrrnJta  aetri/Uia. 

FLAX:  /.mum.  False  Flax:  Cam,  I  inn.  New  Zealand  Flax: 
Plurmium  Umu.  Toad  Flax:  Linaria. 

FLBABA1TB:  Eriorron. 

FLEMlNGIA  (John  Fl  fining,  Pres.  Medical  Board  of 
Bengal;  author  of  "A  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal 
Plants  and  Drugs,"  1810).  Leguminous.  Of  this 
genus,  two  shrubs  are  cultivated  in  southern  California 
and  southern  Florida. 

Herbs,  sub-shrubs  or  shrubs  of  the  Old  World  tropics, 
erect,  prostrate  or  twining:  lvs.  mostly  with  II  digitate 
lfts.,  rarely  1;  stipules  striate,  often  caducous:  fls. 
papilionaceous,  red  or  purple  and  mixed  with  yellow, 
in  crowded  racemes  or  panicles,  or  sometimes  solitary; 
standard  obovate  or  orbicular,  aurided  at  base;  wings 
obliquely  obovate  or  oblong,  often  adhering  to  the 
incurved  or  nearly  straight  keel;  stamens  9  and  1: 
pod  short,  oblique,  swollen,  2-valved. — Species  above 


■op.  Asia,  du 
Philippines. 


Allied  to 


20,  mostly  of  Trop.  Asia,  but  occurring  also  in  Trop 
Afr.  and  to 
Rhynchosia. 

congests,  Roxbg.  Shrub,  4-6  ft.,  erect:  lfts.  oblong  or 
broadly  lanceolate,  the  side  ones  2-nervcd,  middle  one 
3-nerved:  racemes  axillary,  dense,  shorter  than  the 
lf.-*talks;  fls.  purple,  with  a  silky-hairy  calyx  and  a 
scarcely  exserted  corolla:  pod  ?8in.  long,  2-secdcd. — A 
variable  species  of  India. 

strobillfera,  R.  Br.,  has  been  intro.  in  8.  Fla.  It 
is  an  erect  shrub,  H-10  ft.,  with  slender  velvety 
branches:  lvs.  simple,  oblong,  subacute,  rounded  at 
base,  somewhat  silky  beneath:  racemes  zigzag,  .'Mi  in. 
long,  with  very  large  bracts  t  hat  hide  the  lis. ;  calyx  '^'in. 
king,  hairy  and  with  lanceolate  teeth;  corolla  purple: 
pod  less  than  ,4m.  king.  India.  L  H  B. 


FLORICULTURE,  or  the  growing  of  plants  for 
ornamental  purposes,  particularly  for  nowers,  is  yearly 
assuming  larger  proportions  in  the  I'nited  States.  The 
industry  consists  in  growing  annual,  biennial  and  peren- 
"  r  glass  or  outdoors,  and  in  the 
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disjiosal  of  the  same  in  wholesale  or  retail  markets. 
These  products  are  sold  as  cut-flowers  or  potted  plants 
to  be  used  for  indoor  or  outdoor  home  ornamentation, 
or  for  planting  in  public  parks,  about  schools  ana 
other  public  buildings,  or  in  cemeteries  for  ornamental 
purposes.  (For  home  flower-gardens,  see  p.  1747.) 

Importance  of  the  industry. 

The  Mori  cultural  statistics  taken  from  the  census  of 
1910  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  agriculture  within  the  previous  decade. 
The  acreage,  as  given  for  this  census,  was  18,248  as 
compared  with  9,307  as  given  for  the  census  of  1900. 
The  total  valuation,  as  given  in  this  census,  was 
$34,872,000,  an  increase  of  85.9  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  report  of  the  census  for  1900.  The  figures  were 
compiled  in  nine  large  geographical  divisions  of  the 
United  States.  These  were  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic.  South  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  West 
North  Central,  East  South  Central,  West  South 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific. 

From  its  beginning  the  indust  ry  has  centered  around 
such  large  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  business  is  now  assum- 
ing considerable  imjMirtanoe  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
oilier  large  cities  in  the  Middle  States,  the  South  and 
West.  Statistics  show  that  the  largest  floricultural 
output  comes  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  section.  The 
states  which  oom|»ose  this  section  are  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  total  valuation  of  prod- 
ucts from  this  section  is  $11,810,076.  The  second 
wet  ion  of  importance  is  the  East  North  Central. 
cotn|»o*fd  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  in  which  the  figures  given  were  $9,029,125. 
The  third  important  section  was  New  England,  where 
the  total  valuation  was  $4,677,316.  The  smallest  out- 
put comes  from  the  Mountain  section,  composed  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada.  Here  t lie  output  was 
$753,914.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  the  industry  dur- 
ing the  decade  seems  to  have  Im-cii  in  the  Pacific  sec- 
tion, composed  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California, 
where  the  valuation  of  flower  products  sprang  from 
$726,968  in  1899  to  $2,175,572  in  1909.  New  York 
leads  other  states  in  floricultural  products,  having  an 
output  of  $5,110,221.  The  rank  of  other  important 
states  is  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio. 

Floriculture  is  intensive  agriculture;  consequently 
the  acreage  devoted  to  the  industry  is  not  so  large  as 
in  other  branches  of  agriculture.  The  amount  of  capital 
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invested  m  glasshouses  and  their  equipment  is  con- 
siderable. The  return  from  the  products,  however,  is 
immediate.  Commercial  growers  and  men  making  a 
business  of  greenhouse  construction,  estimate  that 
it  costs  from  60  to  90  cents  a  square  foot  of  ground 
covered  to  build  and  equip  a  modern  range.  The 
growers  estimate  that  the  products  from  such  an  area 
the  first  year  should  cover  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  flower-growing  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  assumed  the  large  proportions  that  it  has 
in  many  European  cities.  The  early  colonists  were  an 
extremely  practical  people  and  paid  little  attention  to 
the  distinctly  ornamental  features  about  the  home.  As 
wealth  increased,  however,  there  came  to  be  a  more 
liberal  use  of  flowers  and  plants:  hence  a  larger  demand 
for  them  in  the  industrial  world. 

Floricultural  statistics  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
are  less  complete  than  for  the  United  State*.  The  fol- 
lowing are  figures  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticulturist: 

vnrt«d.  appronmktcly  $1,500,000 

■  fwt  »rf  clw»   6.000.000 

1  outt>ut  SI  000  000 

a™ cJS" ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  iTJZ 

History  of  the  industry. 

The  early  history  of  the  floricultural  industry  is 
obscure.  It  was  merged  to  such  an  extent  with  other 
branches  of  horticulture  and  other  industries  that  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  industry-  Previous  to 
1825  there  is  record  of  but  few  commercial  flower- 
growing  establishments.  From  1830  to  1840,  rapid 
progrciat  was  made  in  all  brandies  of  the  work.  The 
demand  for  glasshouse  products  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  Better  houses  were  built,  better  sys- 
tems of  heating  were  devised,  and  consequently  better 
products  were  put  on  the  market. 

Even  the  glasshouse  of  this  |**riod  were  extremely 
crude  affairs.  The  framework  was  of  large  dimensions, 
the  glass  small  in  sue,  heavy  and  thick.  The  roofs 
were  largely  portable,  being  made  of  sash.  About  1865 
the  first  house  having  permanent  sash-bars  was  built 
by  Frederic  A.  IiOrd  in  Buffalo.  The  wooden  super- 
structure of  this  house  was  heavy  and  the  interior  light 
conditions  correspondingly  poor,  but  it  was  a  vast 
improvement  over  sash-houses.  This  type  of  construc- 
tion was  met  with  favor  by  glasshouse  men,  find  many 
houses  of  a  similar  type  soon  were  built.  Glass  of 
larger  size  was  used,  and  this  was  embedded  in  putty 
instead  of  being  placed  on  the  outside  as  in  sash-houses. 

Previous  to  1870  the  principal  business  of  the  florist 
was  the  growing  of  potted  plants.  The  flowers  from 
these  were  often  sold  as  cut-flowers,  but  the  business 
centered  al>out  growing  |x>tted  plants  for  outdoor 
bedding  and  other  ornamental  purposes.  The  cut- 
flowers  of  that  early  period  were  comparatively  of  a 
small-flowered,  short-stemmed  sort — heliotrope,  camel- 
lia, tut)crosc,  bouvaniia  and  those  of  a  like  nature. 
Although  the  carnation  was  introduced  its  a  florist 
crop  ulnmt  1852,  it  was  of  little  commercial  importance 
previous  to  this  date.  About  1865,  Daillcdouze  A 
Zeller  of  Flat  bush,  I>orig  Inland,  began  to  breed  the 
carnation,  and  between  180(5  and  1872  several  new 
varieties  were  introduced  by  this  firm.  Garden  roses 
had  been  popular  for  many  years,  but  few  attempts 
were  made  to  grow  them  under  glass  previous  to  1870. 
Thev  then  came  rapidlv  into  public  favor. 

From  1870  to  1SK0  the  demand  for  both  potted 
plants  and  cut-flowers  increased  rapidly.  More  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  city  and  home  ornamentation,  and 
consequently  more  park  and  private  conservatories 
were  built.  Each  year  witnessed  improvements  in 
construction,  and  consequently  better  grades  of 
florists'  products.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  cultural  conditions 


and  the  improvements  in  florists'  crops  have  completely 
revolutionized  the  industry. 

Improvements  in  glasshouse  structures,  and  their  heating. 

The  tendency  among  flower-growers  now  is  to  build 
large  houses  in  preference  to  smaller  ones.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  cost  of  construction  is  cheaper  and  that 
these  may  be  more  easily  heated,  tliat  plant-growth  is 
healthier  because  of  a  more  uniform  temperature,  that 
they  are  easier  to  construct  and  can  be  cared  for  with 
greater  economy  of  labor.  Glass  of  larger  sice  is  now 
used,  and  more  attention  is  given  details  of  construc- 
tion to  increase  the  light  factors  in  the  house.  There 
have  been  many  changes  in  methods  of  heating  glass- 
houses during  their  Ixistory.  From  the  crude  methods 
of  flues,  various  devices  for  heating  with  hot  water 
and  steam  have  been  devised.  Both  of  these  methods 
have  their  advantages.  In  the  earlier  methods  of  hot- 
water  heating,  the  pipes  were  large  and  the  system  was 
an  expensive  one  to  install.  Steam,  therefore,  came 
into  (sipular  favor,  ctt|iecially  in  large  commercial 
establishments.  It  is  still  generally  used.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  growing  of  some 
species  of  plants,  hot  water  is  still  used;  but  here 
better  systems  for  forcing  the  circulation  of  water  have 
been  installed  so  it  is  possible  to  use  pi|>es  of  smaller 


Improvements  in  flower  crops. 

The  work  of  the  plant-breeders  began  toproducc  results 
in  the  the  early  ninet  ies  of  last  century.  Many  new  varie- 
ties of  chrysanthemums  and  carnations  were  put  on  the 
market.  The  violet  then  l»ecanie  an  important  florist 
crop.  The  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  however, 
witnessed  a  deluge  of  new  varieties  in  practically  all 
species.  Breeding  and  improved  cultural  methods 
brought  the  qualities  of  the  products  far  above  any- 
thing produced  in  the  previous  century.  Large-flowered 
carnations  on  long,  stiff  stems,  violets  of  much  larger 
sizes,  and  improved  strains  of  chrysanthemums,  roses 
and  other  species  gave  a  remarkable  impetus  to  the 
industry. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  American  florist  hail  interested  himself  in  the  cul- 
ture of  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  In  many  cases  the 
larger  part  of  the  products  were  sold  at  the  range. 
The  business,  however,  assumed  such  pro|>ortions  that 
many  up-to-date  florists  found  that  they  could  not 
profitably  raise  and  dispose  of  their  products  at  retail; 
consequently  the  retad  flower-stores  became  more 
and  more  important  factors  in  the  disposal  of  the  prod- 
ucts. Wholesale  commission  houses  and  wholesale 
flower-markets  were  established  in  the  larger  cities  so 
that  the  grower  could  devote  nearly  his  entire  time  to 
the  production  of  his  crop.  Many  of  the  more  progres- 
sive florists  came  to  feel  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
grow  a  wide  variety  of  plant  species,  but  that  it  paid 
them  better  to  grow  one  or  two  crops  and  to  devote 
their  whole  attention  to  growing  these  in  the  finest 
manner  possible  so  that  they  could  produce  llowers 
which  were  first  quality  in  every  respect ;  hence  men 
came  to  be  known  as  carnation,  rose,  violet,  chrysan- 
themum, fern,  |>alm  and  other  specialists,  This  led  to 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  quality  of  flowers 
produced,  and  there  was  no  call  in  the  market  for  the 
inferior  grades. 

The  buying  public  has  had  it*  influence  in  producing 
a  bi  tter  quality  of  florists'  products.  It  has  demanded 
not  only  better  quality  but  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. People  tired  of  roses,  carnations,  violets  and  bulb- 
ous stock  continually.  The  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century  witnessed  a  remarkable  interest  in  orchids. 
The  commercial  man  hail  to  meet  this  demand.  Twelve 
years  ago  an  orchid  could  hardly  be  found  outside  of 
private  conservatories.  They  were  considered  impossi- 
ble to  grow  with  financial  success.  Today  nearly  every 
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up-to-date  retail  grower  has  his  section  of  orchids, 
and  nearly  every  large  floricultural  center  has  its  orchid 
specialist.  For  many  years  it  wan  considered  impossible 
to  get  satisfactory  results  from  sweet  peas  under  glass. 
The  introduction  of  new  strains  and  careful  study  of 
cultural  conditions  made  the  culture  of  this  crop  pos- 
sible. The  forcing  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  like 
antirrhinums,  delphiniums,  and  t  he  like,  and  the  forcing 
of  hardy  shrubs  and  other  rare,  hardy  slock  has  fur- 
nished the  flower-grower  with  a  wonderful  range  of  the 
more  unusual  plants. 

Many  large  American   flower-producers  arc  now 
managing  their  business  on  a  departmental  scale. 
There  are  retail  and  wholesale  departments:  palm, 
chrysanthemum  and  bedding 
in  charge  of  a  specialist  in  growing 

The*1  flower  exhibitions  held  from  time  to 
the  larger  cities  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
uplift  of  the  business.  These  exhibitions  have  been 
viewed  by  thousands  of  retail  buyers.  The  choicest 
products  of  the  flower-grower's  skill  have  been  exhib- 
ited, and  the  public  has  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
inferior  grade  of  commercial  flowers  offered  for  sale 
in  the  average  flower-shops.  They  have  demanded 
better  products,  and  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  flower- 
grower  to  produce  these  qualities. 

Literature. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  literature  on  flower-growing.  Such  papers 
as  "The  Florists'  Exchange,"  "The  American  Florist,'" 
•Florists'  Review,"  "Horticulture,"  "Gardening," 
"Gardener's  Chronicle  of  America,"  have  kept*  the 
grower  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  in  the  gar- 
dening world.  Many  publications  for  the  amateur, 
like  "The  Garden  Magaaine,"  "Country  Life  in  Amer- 
ica," "House  &  Garden,"  "Suburban  Life"  have 
assisted  in  giving  the  American  people  much  valuable 
information  regarding  flower-growing  about  the  home. 

A  long  list  of  books  might  now  be  given,  dealing 
with  commercial  and  home  flower-growing.  Among 
these,  valuable  for  the  commercial  man.  are:  "The 
American  Carnation,"  C.  W.  Ward;  'Commercial 
Rose-Culture,"  Eber  Holmes;  "Chrysanthemums  for 
the  Million,"  Charles  H.  Totty;  "Violet-Culture,"  13. 
T.  Galloway;  "Orchid  Culture,"  William  Wataon: 
"Florist's  Manual,"  William  Scott;  "Plant-Culture, 

G.  W.  Oliver.  Excellent  books  for  the  amateur  are: 
"The  Rose,"  H.  B.  Ellwangcr;  "Window-Gardening," 

H.  B.  Dorner;  "The  Garden  Month  by  Month,"  Mr*. 
M.  C.  Sedgwick;  "Making  a  Bulb  Garden,"  Grace 
Tabor;  "Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  Doubleday 
Page  &  Co.;  "House  Plants  and  How  to  Grow  Them,'* 
Parker  T.  Barnes.  g.  A.  Whits. 


SWAMP  LILT:  Crinum 

FLORISTS'  PLANTS.  A  half-century  ago  the 
florist  plant  trade,  although  perhaps  relatively  of 
greater  importance  than  at  present,  was  not  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  holiday  trade.  At  Christmas  there 
was  some  acceleration  in  the  business,  but  this  was 
overshadowed  by  the  trade  in  cut-flowers.  Easter  was 
tx.t  a  time  of  great  plant  sales.  Church  decorations  in 
Protestant  churches  were  not  common.  The  sales  of 
plants  were  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  variety  of  plants  sold  was  greater  he<*ause 
the  grower  and  consumer  came  in  contact  with  each 
other,  thus  enabling  the  grower  to  dispose  of  plants 
which  would  not  withstand  the  handling  experienced 
by  the  plants  of  the  present  day.  With  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  family  life  of  city  residents,  plants  are 
no  longer  largely  desired  for  window-gardens,  but  for 
!  of  the  living-rooms.  The  old  type 


of  plant-grower  with  his  botanical  collection  has 
passed  away,  and  in  his  place  is  the  large  commercial 
grower  of  a  few  staple  plants  which  are  grown  in  per- 
fect condition.  These  growers  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  plants  for  Christmas  and  then  begin  operations  for 
Easter,  as  both  of  these  dates  now  are  tunes  for  the 
sending  of  gifts. 

The  trade  in  florist  plants  in  the  U.  S.,  including  bed- 
ding plants,  is  not  lews  than  810,000,000,  and  it  is  encour- 
aging that  it  is  annually  increasing  without  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  volume  of  the  cut-flower  business.  Every 


up-to-date  florist  makes  Christmas  and  Easter  displays, 
and  often  special  exhibits  of  chrysanthemums,  and  so 
on,  are  made  when  in  season.  The  most  successful  of 


of 

these  displays  are  made  in  houses  arranged  for  the 
punwee,  for  when  made  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
with  high  benches,  the  taller  plants  are  abovo  the  level 
of  the  eye  and  the  effect  is  sacrificed.  The  best  houses 
for  displays  are  those  of  the  conservatory  type  such  as 
are  seen  in  connection  with  'some  of  the  best  flower 


1510.  Pot-plants  beint  packed  for  shipment. 

stores.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  is  often  adapted  for 
the  purpose  by  constructing  low  benches,  18  to  20 
inches  high,  for  displaying  bulbous  plants  and  omitting^ 
them  entirely  for  tall  plants.  The  object  sought  in  ail 
cases  is  to  have  the  plants  place-el  so  that  the  buyer 
looks  down  upon  them.  The  show  house  is  not  very 
large  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  always  advisable  to 
have  too  many  plants  of  a  kind  in  sight  and  aha 
liecausc  at  Easter  the  occurrence  of  warm,  bright, 
unseasonable  weather  prevents  keeping  the  plants  in 
good  condition.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
display  must  be  maintained  in  good  condition  by 
removing  all  unsightly  plants  anel  faded  flowers.  The 
stock  should  be  replenished  and  rearranged  every  day. 

The  good  salesman  is  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  care  of  plants,  as  well  as  their  good  points,  their 
appropriateness  for  sjje-cial  oe'casions,  and  so  on. 
Judicious  advice  on  the?se  points  has  much  to  do  in 
winning  and  retaining  customers.  When  a  sale  is  maelc, 
the  plants  are  carefully  tagged  with  the  correct  address 
and  the  time  it  is  to  be  delivered.  If  the  plant  is 
intended  as  a  present,  the  sender's  card  is  usually 
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placed  in  a  waterproof  envelope  which  is  fastened  to 
the  delivery  tag-  Deliveries  of  Christmas  and  Easter 
plants  particularly  should  be  promptly  made,  for 
nothing  creates  more  dissatisfaction  than  late  delivery. 
This  requires  skill  in  systematically  arranging  the 
plants  according  to  the  delivery  routes,  thus  avoiding 
traversing  the  same  territory  a  second  time.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  the  plant  should  he  at  its  best  on  the 
day  or  at  the  function  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The 
weather  has  much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  plants 
upon  delivery.  At  Christmas,  stock  may  be  sent  out 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance,  while  at  Easter  stock 
delivered  thus  far  in  advance  may  not  lx*  satisfactory 
on  Sunday. 

All  plants  in  pots,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
woody  kinds,  are  staked  and  tied  before  handling. 
Plants  are  neatly  wrapped  with  several  thicknesses  of 
paper  to  insure  safe  delivery.  Plants  with  flowers 
which  are  casilv  bruised  are  usually  wrapped  with  a 
sheet  of  cotton  batting  or  waxed  paper  and  then  six  to 
eight  thicknesses  of  newspaper  with  clean  plain  paper 


outside.  When  plant*  must  be  shipped  in  cold  weather, 
thev  must  be  wrapped  as  indicated  and  then  set  in 
strong  wooden  boxes.  These  boxes  are  approximately 
4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  8  inches  deep.  The  corners 
are  strengthened  by  the  use  of  extra  cleats.  The  box 
is  first  lined  with  corrugated  paper,  and  then  several 
thickness*-*  of  newspaper  which  are  left  hanging  over 
the  edges  of  the  box  all  around.  .Slightly  dampened 
excelsior  is  used  around  the  pots  to  prevent  breakage 
and  to  make  the  package  secure.  IV  paper  is  then 
brought  up  over  the  plants  and  fastened  (Fig.  1510). 
Over  the  top  a  frame  is  built  of  !  ■„•  x  4-inch  dealing 
lumber  which  prevents  damage  to  the  plants  (Fig.  151 1). 

The  number  of  plants  that  can  be  had  in  perfection 
at  Christmas  is  limited  and  does  not  ch:uige  from  year 
to  year.  Among  the  leading  flowering  plants  art? 
poirisettias  in  pots  and  pans,  azaleas,  cyclamen  and 
Lorraine  begonias.  The  more  cx(icnsive  plants  arc 
ericas  (E.  melanlhera)  and  camellias. 

The  berried  plants  commonly  grown  are  the  Jerusa- 
lem cherry  (Solanum  Capsicasfrum),  Christmas  pepper 
(.S\  Pseudo-Capsicum ),  aucubas,  ardisias,  holly  and 
Otaheite  oranges. 

The  foliage  plants  include  araucarias,  boxwood, 
crotona,  ncphroiepis,  Patuianu*  Veitchii,  Ficus  pan- 
durala  and  F.  elastica,  Draea-na  (I),  lerminalis.  D.  fra- 
grant, D.  Mandxana,  D.  Godsrffiana,  I).  Lord  Wolselcy) 
and  Adiantum. 

Easter  is  a  great  plant  day  and  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  suitable  plants.  The  leading  flowering  plant  is,  of 
course,  LUium  Umgiflttrum. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  mar- 
ket value  of  the  different  plants,  but  among  the  bulb- 
tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissi  and  lilies-of-the-vallev  are 
staph*.  These  are  sold  in  pots  or  pans,  singly  or 
in  plant  combinations.  A  very  large  amount  of  bulbous 
material  is  sold  at  Easter.  Cinerarias,  Primula  obconica 
and  P.  sinensis  are  a  smaller  factor  than  formerly  on 
the  large  city  markets,  but  still  remain  an  important 
item  in  the  smaller  cities,  Marguerites  and  spirca 
(Astilbc  japanica),  when  well  grown,  find  a  good  sale  in 
S'ew  York.  A  number  of  violets  and  pansic*  planted  in 
low  dishes,  and  small  blooming  geraniums,  from  3-inch 
pots,  planted  in  ft-  to  12-inch  bulb  pans,  are  salable 
plants  in  many  localities.  Among  the  shrubs  the  azaleas 
are  most  important,  although  in  some  cities  they  show  a 
decline  in  popularity.  Following  these  art1  genistas, 
which  have  been  for  many  years  a  popular  Easter 
plant.  Hydrangea  rosea  and  H.  Olaksa  were  long  stand- 
ard varieties,  but  now  will  probably  give  way  to  the 
new  French  varieties.  In  some  cities  hydrangeas  are 
less  used  for  Easter  than  for  Memorial  Day.  Lilacs, 
Charles  X,  Marie  Ijcgravc  and  Madame  Lemoinc  arc 
among  the  best.  The  lifac  has  the  disadvantage  of  a 
great  display  of  wood  and  leaves  before  the  terminal 
flowers  charm  the  eye.  It  therefore  requires  acces- 
sories to  relieve  this  effect,  and  the  demand  for  this 
plant  is  limited.  Rhododendrons  are  slowly  gaining  in 
popularity.  Acacias  and  ericas  are  becoming  more 
common  each  year.  Acacia  longiftAia  and  A.  paradoxa 
are  now  grown  for  market.  Erica  Cavendishii  is  used 
for  individual  plants,  while  E.  cvpressina  is  used  in 
making  up  baskets  of  plants.  Bougainnllea  Sanderiana. 
like  the  nimbler  roses,  may  be  made  to  assume  definite 
forms  which  are  especially  beautiful  when  the  bracts 
are  well  colored.  Among  the  other  shrubs  more  or  less 
common  are  Azalea  mollis,  Deutsia  gracilis,  Sptrra 
Van  Houtlei,  double  almond,  hawthorns,  and  Wistaria 
multijuga.  In  the  last  decade  the  rambler  roses  have 
taken  a  prominent  place  among  Faster  plants  and  each 
year  a  larger  nurnl>cr  are  grown.  The  crimson  rambler 
was  first  used,  but  is  now  superseded  by  the  more 
beautiful  Dorothy  Perkins,  Tausendschon,  Lady  Gay. 
Newport  Fairy  and  Hiawatha.  The  rambler  roses 
possess  the  advantage  that  they  can  lie  trained  into 
pleasing  forms.  The  |M>lyantha  ros»>s  are  popular  also, 
and  among  the  varieties  used  are  Madame  Norbert 
Levavaaseur  (Baby  Rambler),  Mrs.  Cutbush  and 
Orleans.  The  latter  are  very  satisfactory  when  sold 
either  as  individual  plants  with  waterproof  crepe  paper 
pot-covers  or  in  baskets  with  other  plants.  The  hybrid 
perpetuals  are  still  grown,  but  not  in  so  large  quantities 
as  formerly.  The  varieties  now  grown  are  rrau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Magna  Charta. 

Easter  brings  a  demand  for  some  of  the  larger  sizes 
of  foliage  plants  for  decorations  in  churches,  retail 
stores,  and  the  like.  The  small -sized  ferns,  dracenas 
and  palms  an-  required  in  making  up  baskets  of  plants. 

The  florist  of  fifty  years  ago  thought  that  a  good 
blooming  plant  did  not  need  any  aids  to  make  it 
attractive.  This  has  changed,  and  the  florists  arc. 
seeking  every  means  to  make  their  plants  more  attrac- 
tive. The  most  inexpensive  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
use  pot-covers  of  waterproof  crepe  paper  in  color  suited 
to  the  subjects.  Porto  Rican  or  raffia  matting  in  color 
is  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  trade  of  the  present  day  disiMises  of  a  great 
many  plants  in  baskets  or  boxes.  Individual  plant- 
baskets,  with  handles,  to  hold  even  as  large  as  ft-  to 
8-inch  pots  are  often  used.  Baskets,  usually  of  the 
peach-basket  shape,  are  also  utilized  for  an  endless 
variety  of  combinations  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
(Fig.  1512).  The  baskets  are  supplied  with  a  metal 
receptacle  or  lining  so  that  the  pots  may  be  removed 
from  the  plants,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  having 
been  grown  together.  Formerly  these  receptacles  wen- 
filled  by  the  retailers,  but  now  many  are  prepared  at 
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t  be  greenhouses  according  to  order  and  sent  to  t  he  stores 
where  all  that  is  needed  is  to  add  the  basket  and 
the  ribbons.  The  latter  plan  relieved  the  store  of  much 
work  in  the  busy  season,  but  may  not  result  in  as  artistic 
combinations  as  can  Ik-  secured  by  a  person  trained  in 
the  work.  The  manufacturers  of  florist  supplies  are 
striving  to  meet  the  demand  for  something  new  in 
baskets  and  boxes.  New  material,  weaves  and  shapes, 
are  seen  every  year.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of 
coloring.  There  are  green,  gilt,  white,  red,  ivory,  bronze 
and  copper  shades  as  well  as  two-tone  effects,  as  red 
and  green,  white  and  green,  blue  and  white,  pink  and 
white,  and  vellow  and  white.  The  variety  offered  is 
such  that  baskets  can  be  secured  in  si7.es  to  suit  either 
the  high-class  or  popular  trade.    The  small 


Botanieally 
consists  of  four 
the  gyna>cium, 
may  possibly  be  added  a 
the  disk  (Figs.  1513-1516). 

The  ffuturcium  Figs.  1517- 
1519).— In  the  center  are  one 
or  more  small  flask-like  or 
poueh-like  organs  (pUtiln)  which 
are  hollow  and  contain  tiny 
bud-like  growths  (ovules).  The 
pistils  collectively  are 
the  gynacium  fan 
hold).  ThehoUow 


the 

from  the  < 
corolla,  and  calyx,  to  which 


1512.  A  made-up  basket  of  lirin*;  plant*. 

usually  begins  by  using  some  of  the  willow,  rattan  or 
splint  baskets  which  are  filled  with  inexpensive  plants. 
Cedar  tubs,  wood  and  terra-eotta  boxes  are  also  used. 
The  demand  for  pleasing  arrangements  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  in  !>oxes,  jardinieres,  ham|>cr*, 
baskets,  pans  and  dishes  of  fanciful  design,  light  and 
airy,  dainty  and  graceful,  is  increasing  and  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  growers  of  holiday  plants.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  work  offers  as  wide  a 
scope  for  inventive  genius  and  artistic  discernment  as 
any  phase  of  the  florist  business*.  \_  fj.  Heal. 

FLOWER  is  a  popular  or  semi-technical  term  for  the 
aggregate  of  structures  having  to  do  with  sexual 
reproduction  in  the  higher  plants.  The  concept 
usually  includes  color,  and  a  definite  organization  as 
outlined  below;  therefore,  gymnosperms,  ferns,  and 
the  lower  plants  are  said  not  to  have  true  flowers.  As 
ordinarily  understood,  the  flower  is  a  showy  structure 
useful  for  esthetic  purposes,  gratifying  in  color  and  often 
in  odor,  and  in  some  way  intimately  connected  with 
the  production  of  seed;  but  analogous  although  incon- 
spicuous structures  are  sometimes  popularly  recog- 
nized as  "flowers."  To  the  layman,  many  of  our  com- 
mon herlw,  Mhruhs  and  trees  are  said  not  to  bear  flowers 
at  all,  although  the  botanist  recognizes  that  at  least 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers  are  borne  by  all  of  these 


1513. 

of  a  buttercup  flower. 


ing  part  of  the  pistil  is  the  ot<ary.  At  the  summit  of  the 
ovary  is  a  more  or  less  sticky  or  roughened 
surface,  the  idigma,  which  may  rest  directly 
on  the  ovary  {xcxxilc)  or  may  be  raised  aloft 
on  a  stalk  (the  style).  From  the  ovules  seeds 
arc  developed  (see  Fertilization). 

The  fundamental  or  unit  foliar  organ  of 
the  gYnavium  is  termed  a  carpel.  In  the 
simplest  case  there  is  but  one  carpel,  folded 
to  form  a  pouch  with  the  upper  ventral  leaf- 
Mirf  i«v  within,  ami  the  margins  forming  a 
suture  down  one  side.  The  structure  thus 
formed  is  a  simple  pistil.  The  suture  bears 
the  ovules  and  is  termed  the  placenta,  and 
is  normally  ovuliferous  throughout,  but  fre- 
quently only  the  uppermost  or  basal  ovule 
of  the  row  is  present  (apical  and 
■iylV  suspended,  or  basal  and  erect).  In 

/rW'iC.  other  cases  there  are  several  or 
many  carpel*  but  these  remain  dis- 
tinct, then  forming  many  simple 
pistils.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
carpels  arc  more  or  less  fused,  at 
low,  and  the  resulting  pistil  is  said  to 
w  eampovnd.  The  sutures  are  axially  placed 
and  the  midribs  are  outward  (anterior),  the 
ventral  surface  of  each  carpel  lining  the 
ovarian  cavity.  Them?  are,  then-fore,  nor- 
mally a*  many  cells  or  loeules  in  a  com  t  wind 
ovary  is  there  are  carpels.  Througn  the 
part  ica]  opening-out  of  each  carpel  while  the 
margin*  of  adjacent  carpels  still  remain 
united,  the  ovary  may  become  one-celled 
though  still  com|M>und.  as  in  the  violet. 
The  placenta  will  in  this  case  he  parietal  (on  the 
walls).  In  certain  families  (Caryophyllacerr,  Primu- 
lacea-)  the  compound  ovaries  are  one-celled  but  havo 
a  banal  placenta,  or  thus  basal  placenta  may  project 
upward  into  the  single  chamber  of  the  ovary  as  a 
central  post  on  which  the  ovule*  an-  borne  [free-central 
placenta)  (Fi(j.  1515).  To  determine,  the  number  of 
carpels  in  a  given  pistil  is  often  difficult.  If  there  are 
several  separate  stigmas  or  styles,  it  is  usually  safe  to 
infer  that  each  represents  a  carpel.  If  the  ovary  is  sev- 
eral -  celled,  each 
cell  usually  de- 
notes a  carpel  and 
in  one-celled  ova- 
ries the  placenta-, 
if  parietal,  denote 
the  number  of  car- 
pel*. In  the  case 
of  a  pistil  with  a 
one-celled  ovary, 
basal  placenta, 
one  style  and  one 
stigmn,  only  de- 
velopmental or 
phy  Oogenetic 
studies  will  show 
how  many  carpels 


1514.  Structure  of  flower. — The  plum. 

•e.  aerial*;  p.  petal*;  ata.  *tamrn*;  o. 
ovary;  «.  *tyle:  «f.  atijema.  The  pistil  coo- 
*i*t*  at  the  ovary.  style ,  and  atixtna.  It 
contain*  the  *eed  part.  The  stamens  are 
tipped  with  unthirs.  in  which  the  pollen  i* 
The  ovary.  •>.  ripen*  into  the  Iruit. 
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Ovaries  are  sometimes  raised  on  a  stalk  within  the 
flower,  as  in  the  caper  family  (gynophore)  and  in  Coptis 
(thecophorr).  The  styles  and  stigmas  are  frequently  much 
modified  for  pollination  purposes,  as  in  the  orchids  and 
in  the  pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia). 

The  andracium  (Figs.  1520- 
1522). — Surrounding  the  pistils 
are  found  one  or  more  whorls  of 
organs  called  stamens,  collec- 
tively termed  tl>e  andracium 
(male  household).  A  stamen 
normally  consists  of  a  slender 
stalk  (filament)  capped  by  an 
enlarged  part  (anther),  although 
this  stalk  is  often  wanting.  The 
anther  contains  one,  two  or  four 
cavities  (locules  or  "cells")  in 
which  a  powdery  mass  (pollen)  is 
located.  The  so-called  cells  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  cells 
of  the  plant  tissue.  The  gynav 
cium  and  andrcecium,  which  an; 


1515.  Section  of  ■ 
of  coro-cocU 

Showing  torus, 
vtylrtf.  -t..tj.rn*  nr,i 
envelope*. 

both  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  seed,  are 
termed  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower.  Ordinarily 
each  stamen  represents  one  foliar  unit.  When  many 
stamens  are  present,  this  increase  in  number  is  brought 
about  in  one  of  three  ways:  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  whorls  of  stamens  (Caryophyllacea?,  Rosacea?) 
or  an  increase  in  length  of  the  spiral  (Ranunculus),  by 
the  conversion  of  petals  into  stamens,  or  by  a  breaking 
up  of  each  individual  stamen  into  many  (St.  John's- 
wort).  The  first  method  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
In  the  last  method,  the  origin  is  usually  betrayed  bv 
the  aggregation  Df  the  stamens  in  fascicles.  Normally 
both  filament  and  anther  of  each  stamen  is 
free  from  its  neighbors,  but  in  some  cast* 
the  filaments  arc  all  joined  into  a  tube 
around  the  pistil  (monadelphous)  as  in  the 
hollyhock,  or  into  two  groups  (diadelphous) 
as  in  the  pea  family.  These  two  groups  are 
usually  very  unequal  in  the  pea  tribes, 
nine  stamens  being  united  while  the  tenth 
is  free.  In  other  cases  the  anthers  may  be 
coherent  while  the  filaments  are  free  (synge- 
neeious),  as  in  the  Compoaita*.  In  the  Ster- 
culiacea*,  the  filaments  or  tube  of  " 


are  variously  toothed,  crested  or  otherwise 
modified;  while  in  the  Orchidacea«  they  are 
fused  with  the  style  to  form  the  so-called 
column  or  gynandrium  of  the  flower.  In 
the  milkweeds,  each  stamen  bears  a  cornu- 
copia-like appendage 
which  together  form 
the  crown.  In  Viola, 
two  of  the  filaments 
bear  nectar-spurs. 

The  anthers  are 
usually  oval  or  oblong 
bodies  fixed  to  the 
filament  by  the  base 
(fatso/),  or  by  the 
center  (versatile).  At 
maturity  they  con- 
tain normally  two 
Head  of  simple  pollen-sacs  separated 
in  hmlfc».,      by   a  sterile 


1519. 

til  of  ■  St.  John'a-wort. 


(connective)  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  filament. 
The  anthcr-sacs  are  sometimes  four  in  number,  some- 
times reduced  to  one  through  fusion.  The  walls  of  the 
sacs  contain  a  peculiar  fibrous 
layer  by  the  hygroscopic  proper- 
ties of  which  they  arc  enabled  to 
curve  back,  thus  opening  the  pol- 
len-chamber along  definite  prear- 
ranged lines  and  allowing  the  pollen 
to  escape.  The  dehiscence  is  usu- 
ally by  a  longitudinal  slit,  but  it 
is  frequently  by  terminal  pores  as 
in  the  Ericaceae,  or  rarely  by 
transverse  slits.  In  Vaccinium,  the 
pores  are  carried  aloft,  on  long 
tube-like  extensions  of  the  anther, 
while  in  Berberis  the  pores  arc 
provided  with  an  uplifting  trap-door. 

The  pollen-grains  are  normally  spherical  or  oval  cells 
in  which  the  two  or  three  nuclei  representing  the  male 
gametophyte  are  found.  The  wall  consists  of  a  deli- 
cate inner  layer  ( intine ),  surrounded  by  a  thicker 
cutinized  layer  (exine)  which  is  either  smooth  or 
externally  sculptured  in  various  ways.  Specialized 
places  in  the  extine  serve  as  germ-pores  through 
which  the  pollen-tubes  easily  emerge.  These 
pores  arc  sometimes  provided  with  actual 
lids  (pumpkin  and  squash)  which  pop  off  at 
the  proper  time.  The  pollen  in  the 
OrehidaocK  and  Asclepiadacere  is 
more  or  less  waxy  and  coheres  into 
one  or  several  masses  (pollinia).  The 
pollinia  are  in  many  cases  produced 
into  minute  stalks  which  connect  with 
a  sticky  gland  that  is  designed  to  be- 
come attached  to  visiting  insects.  On 
the  departure  of  the  insect  the  gland, 
together  with  the  attached  |>ollinia, 
is  carried  away  to  the  next  flower. 
The  pollen-grains  of  orchids,  heaths 
and  a  few  other  plants  are  composed 
of  two  to  four  cells  (compound). 

Corolla  (Figs.  1523-1527).— Outside  the 
found  a  whorl  of  flat  leaf-like  usually  colored 


1S20.  An  then, 
■bowing  dehis- 
cence; azalea  on 
left, 
right. 


I  petals  or  collectively  the  corolla.  The  petals  arc 
r  in  one  whorl  and  follow  the  numerical  plan  of  the 
flower  closely;  rarely  are  they  fewer  or  numerous.  They 
are  normally  flat  or  concave  colored  bodies  distinct 


1521 


from  one  another  (polyprtalous)  and  regularly  spread- 
ing from  the  receptacle.  But  in  many  plants  the  petals 
are  connate  [gamoprtalous)  into  one  structure  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance*  toward  the  apices.  The  united 
part  is  the  tube,  the  lobed  Ixmlcr  the  limb  of  the  gamo- 
petalous  corolla.  The  lolws  or  segments  are  either  all 
alike  and  equally  placed  (rcgulor  corolla)  or  they  vary 
much  among  themselves  (irregular  corolla).  If  the  lobes 
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arc  united  higher  up  into  groups  of  two  and  three,  as 
in  many  mints,  the  upper  more  or  less  erect,  the  lower 
spreading,  the  corolla  is  bilabiate  (Fig.  1526).  A  partic- 
ular type  of  irregular  polype taloua  corolla  is  the  so- 
called  papilionaceous  corolla  (Fig.  1527)  found  in  the  pea 


1523.  A 

family  and  consisting  of  a  standard,  two  lateral  wings, 
and  a  keel.  A  regular  corolla  is  radially  symmetrical, 
posfx-Mtiing  an  infinite  number  of  planes  of  symmetry 
(actinomorphic),  while  most  irregular  flowers  possess 
but  one  plane  of  symmetry  (zygomorphic) .  A  few  pos- 
sess no  such  plane  (as  Canna).  Gamopctaloua  corollas 
fall  into  certain  types  based  on  the  shape  of  the  tube 
and  limb.  The  more  common  types  are  rotate,  salver- 
form,  funnelform,  bell-shaped,  tubular,  and  urceolate. 

The  corolla  may  be  vari- 
ously colored.  White  flow- 
ers owe  their  color  to  light 
reflected  from  air  which  is 
between  the  cells  of  the 
petals,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  waterlogged 
these  [M'tala  become  trans- 
parent. Yellows  and  oranges 
are  usually  due  to  abun- 
dant minute  color  bodies 
(chromoplasts)  located 
within  the  cells  of  the  petal. 
Kcds  and  blues  are  due  to 
colored  cell-sap. 

Calyx. — Surrounding  the 
corolla  is  another  set  or 
whorl  of  organs,  the  calyx, 
the  individual  organs  of 
which  are  sepals.  The  calyx  is  usually  composed  of  as 
many  sepals  as  there  arc  petals,  but  in  the  I'ortulacacee 
there  are  but  two  sepals,  while  in  some  plants  there  are 
many.  In  many  of  the  Ranunculacea*  and  other  fami- 
lies they  are  colored  like  petals  and  replace  these  organs. 
In  the  Easter  lilv  and  tulip  they  are  similar  to  the 
petals.  In  the  Composita;  the  calyx  is  reduced  to 
scales  or  bristles  or  is  alxscnt  entirely.  The  sepals  are 
frequently  connate  (gamosepalous),  and  the  resulting 
structure  is  often  irregular.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
together  termed  the  floral  envelopes.  If  they  are  simi- 
lar in  appearance,  and,  therefore,  difficult  to  recognize, 
as  in  the  Easter  lily,  they  are  collectively  termed 


1524.  Furmelform  to  roll*  ot 


Disk  (Figs.  1528, 1529).— In  many 
plants  a  glandular  disk,  or  series  of 
ding  to  such  a  disk, 
present,  this  disk 


mav  he  either  between  the  stamens 
and  pistil  (intrastaminal)  as  is  the 
common  case,  or  more  rarely  be- 
tween   the    stamens   and  petals 


The 


peculiar  in  having  some  species  with  an  intrastaminal 
disk  while  in  others  it  is  extrastaminal.  By  some 
morphologists  this  disk  is  considered  a  fifth  set  of  organs 
in  the  flower,  while  by  others  it  is  considered  merely  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  floral  axis  or  receptacle  on  which 
all  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  in- 
serted. The  disk  is  in  many  cases 
characteristic  of  whole  families,  which 
led  Ben  (  ham  and  Hooker  to  place 
these  families  together  in  the  series 
Disciflors.  The  disk  also  occurs  in 
other  families  not  obviously  related. 
It  forms  a  ring  about  the  styles  in 
some  Rubiaoese.  The  glandular  cup  of 
Fopulus  and  the  finger-like  gland  of 
Salix  are  probably  to  be  referred  here, 
although  by  some  they  have  been 
interpreted  as  a  reduced  perianth.  The 
disk  usually  functions  as  a  nectary.  In 
shape  and  structure  it  is  very  diverse. 
It  may  be  cup-shaped,  saucer-shaped,  annular,  regular, 
or  irregular;  or  it  may  be  of  separate  glands,  either 
simple  or  variously  lobed.  It  may  line  the  cup  of  the 
pengynous  flower  or  it  may  be  adnate  to  Uie  surface 
of  the  ovary. 

Receptacle  (Figs.  1530,  1  Ml). —The  apex  of  the 
stem  on  which  the  various  floral  organs  are  inserted  is 
termed  the  receptacle  or  torus.  This  is  normally  a 
simple  club-shaped  thickening  of  the  summit  of  the 
In  the  strawberry  it  is  much  enlarged  and  fleshy, 


1526.  Labiate 
corolla  of  salvia. 


1527.  A  papilionaceous 
corolla.— The  sweet  pea.  a. 


1528.  Showing  the  disk  in  the 
willow  flower.  PiatiUa 
at  o,  staminate  flower  at  t>. 


forming  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit.  In  the  raspberry  it 
remains  on  the  plant  when  the  "fruit"  is  removed.  In 
the  ComposiUc  there  is  a  common  receptacle  for  all 
the  flowers  of  the  head,  as  well  as  for  each  individual 
flower.  In  the  caper  family  the  receptacle  is  often  pro- 
longed upward,  forming  a  stalk  for  the  ovary  within 
the  flower  (gynophore). 

In  the  Rosacea;,  Onagraceie,  Saxifragacea\  and  in 
various  other  plants,  the  Btamens,  petals  and  sepals 
are  perigynous,  that  is  they  are  inserts!  on  the  edge  of  a 
cup-shaped  organ  which  springs  either  from  below  the 
ovary  or  from  its  summit.  The  view  has  been  held 
that  the  gamosepalous  calyx  here  bears  the  stamens 
and  petals  on  its  tube.  Another  early  proposed  view 
has  in  recent  years  gained  ground  rapidly  and  is  now 
widely  accepted.  This  view  interprets 
the  cup  as  a  hollowed  receptacle 
likened  to  a  glove-finger  when  the  i 
is  slightly  pusher!  in. 
The  ovary  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  is 
really  apical  as  usual, 
while  the  sepals, 
petals  and  stamens, 

located  at  the  higher  1529  Disks  in  flowers  of 

margin  of  the  cup, 
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morphologically  lower  on  the 
While  in  most  flowers  the  ovary  is 
inserted  on  the  summit  of  the  receptacle  (superior 
ovary),  in  other*,  as  in  the  (hvhidaceje,  Onagracere, 
Umbeiufenr,  Kubiacea?,  and  Comiximta?,  the  ovary 
n  appear*  to  oc.-upy  the  center  of 

the  cluh-«ha|)cd  structure  (inferior 
ovary)  below  the  insertion  of  the 
calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  w  hich 
seem  to  spring  from  the  summit 
of  the  ovary  (epigynom).  The 
view  has  been  held  that  in  such 
cases  a  gamoscpalous  calyx  similar 
to  that  described  above  in  the 
perigynous  flower  has  grown  fast 
to  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
and  that  the  other  organs  are 
borne  on  the  calyx-tube  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ovary.   The  opinion  is 
now  becoming  general  that  the  true 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
that  the  cuj^haped  receptacle  of 
the  (icrigynous  flower,  and  not  tin- 
calyx,  has'grown  fast  to  the  surface 
of  the  ovary.    In  the  Onagrarcu' 
and  some  other  plants,  the  hollow 
receptacle  has  not  only  grown  fast 
to  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovary 
but  projects  lieyond  it  so  that  such 
flowers  have  an  inferior  ovary  and 
are  also  perigynous  (Fig.  1530). 

timet*.  -The  leaves  on  the  peduncles  and  upj»er 
parts  of  the  stem  adjacent  to  the  flower  deserve  a  word. 
They  are  often  much  modified  in  sue,  shape  and  color 


1530.  The  fuchaia 
flower  in 
dinal  section. 


from  tht: 
reduced 


normal  foliage  leaves,  being  often  much 
Thev  sometimes  fonn  an  involucre  around 


the  flower,  and  are  calyx-like,  as  in  hepatica  and  straw- 
berry. In  other  cases,  they  form  a  showy  corolla-like 
involucre,  as  in  Cornus  and  Poinsett ia,  and  are  then 
often  mistaken  for  a  corolla.  In  the  Arum,  a  single 
huge  bract  (spathr)  envelopes  the  entire  flower-cluster 
(spadix);  these  are  well  shown  in  Figs  1532,  1533. 


1531.  a.  epio 


Incomplete  flower*. — Not  all  of  the  floral  sets  described 
above  are  always  present.  The  flowers  may  be  incom- 
plete. Thus  the  corolla  may  be  wanting  (flower  apetol- 
owi)  as  in  hepatica  and  anemone,  or  both  calyx  and 
corolla  may  be  absent  (naked  or  achlamydrous)  as  in 
willow  and  pepper,  or  the  stamens  may  be  wanting 
(imperfect  or  unineruai,  pistillate  flower)  as  in  willows 
and  oaks,  or  the  pistils  may  lie  absent  (dominate 
flowers  of  willows  and  oaks).  At  least  one  set  of  essen- 
tial organs  is  necessary'  for  a  functional  flower,  but  in 
some  cases,  through  specialization  for  other  pur|»oses, 
both  set*  may  be  absent.  Thus  the  marginal  flowers  of 
the  hydrangea  are  enlarged  and  showy  for  insect  attrac- 
tion, "but  are  neutral.  In  the  case  of  unisexual  flowers, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  may  lie  l>ornc  indifferent  flowers 
on  the  same  plant  (monacum*)  as  in  the  oak  and  birch, 
or  on  separate  plants  (divcious)  as  in  the  willow  and 
poplar.  In  some  plant.*,  as  in  the  maple,  certain 
flowers  an1  unisexual  while  others  are  perfect,  a  con- 
dition termed  polygamous. 

The  plan  of  the  floiixr.— If  t  he  numbers  of  parts  in 
each  set  are  counted,  a  certain  number  will  be  found 
to  be  common  to  many  or  all  of  the  sets  of  the  same 


flower.  This  is  the  numerical  plan  of  the  flower  (Fig. 
1534).  Thus  in  geranium  there  are  five  sepals,  live 
petals,  ten  stamens,  and  five  parts  to  the  pistil.  The 
stamens,  when  numerous,  are  often  in  multiples  of  this 
numerical  plan.  The  parts  of  the  pistil,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  show  a  reduction  from  the  numerical 
plan  as  exhibited  by  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The 
of  parts  in  some  flowers  is  so  irregular  that  a 


1532.  The  great  white  apauie  0 


of  the  tardea 


numerical  plan  can  Ik*  made  out  only  with  difficulty, 
while  in  some  flowers  such  a  plan  is  apparently  wanting. 

The  members  of  each  floral  set  are  usually  inserted 
all  at  the  same  height  on  the  floral  axis  (receptacle), 
and  are  therefore  in  whorls,  although  frequently  more 
than  one  whorl  occurs  in  the  andra-oium  and  rarely 
in  other  seta.  The  pacta  of  one  set  normally  fall  between 
those  of  the  set  next  outside  and  next  inside,  and  are 
said  to  alternate  with  these.  In  some  families,  as  for 
example  in  the  Kanunculacca*  and  Magnoliaocw,  some 
or  all  of  the  organs  of  the  flower  are  inserted  spirally 
on  the  receptacle  like  scales  on  a  pine  cone.  In  such 
cases  there  is  often  a  marked  intcrgrading  between  the 
organs  of  the  adjacent  sets  at  the  boundary  line.  The 
relative  position  of  parts  of  the 
flower  may  be  graphically  indicated  .yj^*~' 
by  means  of  a  diagramatic  cross-   /•  /^^m 


tic  cross-  , 

sectional  plan,  called  the  floral  dia-  I 
grain  (see  Fig.  1534.).  Information 
in  regard  to  the  number  and  union 
of  parts  may  also  be  indicated  by 
so-rallcd  floral  formuUe  us  follows: 

K 

6 

In  this  formula,  the  letters  from 
left  to  right  indicate  calyx,  corolla, 
andra-eium,  and  gyna-cium  respec- 
tively. The  bracket*  over  the  letters 
indicate  a  fusion  of  |>arts  in  the 
same  set,  while  the  bracket  under- 
neath indicates  a  fusion  of  different 
sets.  The  above  flower  would  be 
polysepalous  with  five  sepals,  | 


1513.  Sp.thc  and 
spadix  of  Jack-in- 
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prtalous  of  five  fused  petals,  have  ten  stamens  in  two 
whorls  all  inserted  on  the  corolla,  and  two  carpels 
united  into  one  pistil  with  a  superior  ovary- 

Double  flowrrs. — Occasionally  in  nature  and  very 
frequently  in  cultivation,  the  number  of  |>etals  becomes 
very  greatly  increased,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils,  so  that  the  flower  presents  a  full 
rosette-like  appearance.  Such  flowers  are  popularly 
said  to  be  "full"  or  "double."  The  increase  in  petals 
is  apparently  a  mutation,  but  is  stimulated  by  changes 
in  nutrition  due  to  cultivation.  Most  double-flowered 
varieties  tend  strongly  to  run  out.  The  origin  of  the 
extra  petals  is  not  always  the  same.  In  most  cases,  as 
in  double  hollyhocks  and  carnations,  the  stamens  and 
even  carpels  have  been  transformed  into  petals;  in 
rarer  cases  the  extra  structures  are  interpolated  organs. 
Double  "flowers"  in  the  sunflower,  golden  glow,  ami 
the  like,  are  simply  heads  in  which  au  disk-flowers  are 
converted  into  ray-flowers  (see  next  paragraph). 

False  flowers  of  the  Composite  (Figs.  1535, 1530)  —The 
so-called  flowers  of  such  plants  as  the  white  daisy,  sun- 
flower, aster,  goldenrod,  and  dandelion  are  found  on 
close  study  not  to  be  flowers  at  all,  but  flower-clusters 
of  the  type  termed  heath.  Thes«e  heads  are  remarkably 
specialised  for  economv  and  division  of  labor.  This 
community  of  flowers  functions  as  docs  one  individual 
flower  in  other  cases,  and  the  whole  make-up  of  the 
head  simulates  a  flower  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Around  the  head  is  a  calyx-like  involucre  of  bracts, 
functioning  like  a  calyx  as  a  protection  in  the  bud.  In 


daisy,  sunflower  and  others  there  is  a  corolla-like  part 
consisting  of  highly  modified  ray-flowers  or  liaulate 
flowers.  The  central  part  of  the  head  in  these  plants  is 
occupied  by  disk-flowers.  The  aster,  goldenrod,  cone- 
flower  and  man)'  others  are  like  the  daisy,  while  in  the 
dandelion,  chicory,  hawkweed  and  sow  thistle  the  bead 
consists  of  ligulate  flowers  only,  and  in  the  thistle,  bone- 
set  and  iron  weed  the  head  contains  only  disk-flowers. 
The  morphology  of  the  less  specialized  disk-flower  is  as 
follows:  A  one-celled,  oiMMieeded  inferior  ovary  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  variously  modified  calyx,  which  is  often 
wanting,  and  a  tubular  five-toothed  gamopetalous 
corolla.  On  the  corolla-tube  are  borne  five  syngenesious 
stamens,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary  projects  a 
single  style  which  is  two-branched  above.  The  rav- 
flowers  have  been  developed  from  the  disk  type  in  the 
course  of  evolution  by  greatly  increasing  the  size  of 
such  a  tubular  corolla,  ami  by  splitting  the  tube  down 
one  side,  at  the  same  time  flattening  out  the  sht  por- 
tion. In  the  sunflower,  there  was  no  great  change  in 
color  as  the  ray-flowere  evolved,  while  in  the  daisv  and 
the  asters  the  rays  are  of  a  different  color  from  the 
disk-flowers.  Since  the  involucre  performs  for  the  whole 
head  the  same  function  that  the  individual  calvx  <i<** 
normally  for  each  flower,  there  is  no  longer  anv  neces- 
sity for  the  calyx.  Therefore,  following  the  general 
rule  that  a  useless  structure  tends  either  to  di 
or  take  on  a  new  function,  the  calyx  has 
obsolete  in  some  cases  while  in  others  it  has 
modified  into  scales,  awns  or  bristles  (/wp/ww)  which 
aid  the  fruit  in  dissemination.  In  many  cases  the  ray- 
flowers  have  been  sacrificed  entirelv  for  insect  attrac- 
tion and  have  become  sterile.  Bv  "this  massing  of  the 
flowers,  more  flowers  may  be  pollinated  bv  one  insect 
visitor,  and  more  easily  pollinated.    Efficiency  and 
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1535.  Head  of  composite, 
cepttde  at  «,  bearing  the  diak 


economy  run  through  the  whole  organization  of  the 
composite  head  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  biology  of  the  flower. — The  flower  is  a  structure 
developed  by  plants  to  promote  and  safeguard  sexual 
reproduction,  primarily  in  land  plants,  and  to  bring 
about  cross-pollination  in  these  plants.  The  three 
definite  agents  of 
cross  -  pollination 
with  which  the 
flower  is  con- 
cerned are  water, 
wind  and  insects. 
The  agent  for 
which  the  flower 
is  adapted  exerts 
a  profound  influ- 
ence on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flower. 
Only  insect  -  pol- 
linated flowers  are 
normally  showy. 
Water-  and  wind- 
pollinatid  flowers 
are  usually  green  and  small,  with  often  a  total  loss  of 
corolla  or  ofboth  corolla  and  calyx.  The  pollen  in  such 
plants  is  produced  in  abundance  to  make  up  for  great 
loss,  as  it  is  wafted  indiscriminately  through  the  air. 
Water  plants  usually  flower  at  the  surface  and  are 
wind-  or  insect-pollinated.  The  true  water-pollinated 
or  hydrophilous  plants  arc  few  in  number.  Naias, 
Zannichellia,  Zostera  and  Ruppia  may  be  mentioned, 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  Xaiadaces.  In  Zostera,  the 
pollen-grains  are  long  and  spiral  as  a  further  adapta- 
tion to  water-pollination. 

Wind-|K>llinated  or  anemophtlous  flowers  (Figs.  1537, 
1538)  are  very  numerous.  Elodcs  and  Vallisneria  (eel- 
grass)  among  aquatic  plants  may  be  mentioned.  Val- 
lisneria is  remarkable  because  the  staminate  flowers 
break  off  before  anthesis,  rise  to  the  surface,  expand, 
and  are  floated  about  by  the  wind,  the  three  reflexed 
sepals  acting  as  floats  which  cannot  be  upset.  The  pis- 
tillate flowers  are  attached  to  long  peduncles  which 
extend  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  whether  it  is  shallow 
or  deep.  The  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers  arc  so 
shaped  that  when  the  two  float  together  the  stamens  are 
in  exactly  the  right  place  to  touch  the  stigmas.  After 
pollination,  the  peduncle  coils  up  and  the  fruit  matures 
under  water.  The  catkin-bearing  trees  are  all  ane- 
mophilous  and  have  very  much  reduced  flowers.  The 
willows  are  both  wind-  and  insect-pollinated.  Among 
herbs  the  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  and  sorrels  (Rumex) 
are  wind-pollinated.  Interesting  in  this  respect  is 
Thalictrum  (meadow-rue)  of  the  Ranunculaeeac,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  wholly  green  and  insignificant 
with  large  exserted  anthers  and  abundant  pollen  and 
feathery  stigmas.  It  thus  exhibits  perfectly  the  various 
adaptations  to  wind-pollination  in  a  family  that  is 
normally  insect-pollinated  and  has  showy  flowers.  The 
time  of  "flowering  of  wind-|>ollinatcd  flowers  often  shows 


1536.  Parts  in  the  head  of  a  coreopsis. 

a  distinct  relation  to  efficiency.  The  wind-pollinated 
trees  and  shrubs  bloom  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  pollen  through  the  air. 
The  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  ancmophilous  plants 
bloom  before  the  tall  growth  of  late  summer  has 
matured,  at  which  time  plants  are  mostly  insect-pol- 
linated.  The  |tollen-grains  of  ariemophilous  plants  are 
nearly  always  smooth  and  very  light,  and  usually 
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1537.  Wiod-pollioated  flower 
of  juncus.  (Enlarged) 


variety  oi  flowers  and  it  is  a  rewaro  lor  tne  i 
The  honey-secreting  glands  (nectaries)  are  b 
on  the  disk  or  on  the  petals,  but  more  rarel 
Btaminal  or  ovarian.  In  order  that  the  horn 


tain  Htareh  at)  a  reserve  food  instead  of  oil.  This  pol- 
len is  capable  of  withstanding  greater  desiccation  than 
is  the  pollen  of  most  insect-pollinated  flowers.  In  the 
arovidcd  with  two  air-sacs  to 
and  to  expose  greater  surface 
to  the  wind. 

Insect-pollinated  or  ento- 
mophilous  flowers  must  meet 
two  distinct  problems:  they 
must  entice  the  insect  to  the 
flower;  and  they  must  guide 
the  insect  in  such  a  way  that 
cross-pollination  will  be  as- 
sured. The  attractive  agents 
are  four  in  number, — color, 
honey,  scent,  and  abundant 
pollen  (for  pollen  -  eating 
insects),  but  they  arc  not 
usually  all  found  in  one 
species.  Color  is  provided 
mainly  by  the  corolla,  but 
the  calyx  (in  Anemone)  or 
even  the  bracts  around  the 
flowers  i  in  Cornus  and  Poin- 
settia)  may  function  thus  instead.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  that  certain  colors  are  more  attrac- 
tive than  others  to  certain  groups  of  insects.  Yellow 
has  been  designated  as  the  color  for  flies  and  beetles, 
blue  and  red  for  hymenoptcra,  browns  for  carrion 
insect*  and  wasps,  and  whites  for  night-flying  insects 
especially.  Honey  (nectar)  is  produced  in  a  great 
variety  of  flowers  and  it  is  a  reward  for  the  insect  visit. 

— ?  borne  either 
ply  are  they 
tioney  may  not 

be  appropriated  by  undesirable  insects  which'would  not 
effect  cross-pollination,  it  is  frequently  placed  at  the 
end  of  spurs  or  grooves  which  are  adapted  to  the  pro- 
boscis of  the  insects  for  which  the  flower  is  adapted. 
Various  markings  of  the  corolla,  such  as  bright  eye- 
spots  and  dark  converging  lines,  called  honey-guides, 
often  direct  the  insect  accurately  to  the  honey,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  cross-pollination  will  be  accomplished. 
An  interesting  case  is  the  violet,  where  the  honey  is 
produced  by  staminal  nectaries  but  is  collected  and 
stored  in  the  spur  of  the  lower  petal.  To  this  storehouse 
honey-guides  in  the  form  of  purple  lines  lead.  The  beard 
in  the  throat  of  the  violet  flower  protects  the  pollen 
from  rain  ami  also  discourages  the  insect  from  entering 
the  flower  on  the  wrong  side.  Scent  as  a  means  of 
iit trading  insects  is  very  general,  and  is  especially 
frequent  in  nocturnal  and  crepuscular  (twilight) 
flowers.  The  scent  is  due  to 
volatile  oils  produced  mainly  by 
the  petals.  These  oily  compounds 
are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  often  re-occur  in  plant*  that 
are  wholly  unrelated.  Thus  the 
clove  scent  is  found  also  in  some 
orchids,  anil  the  violet  scent  is 
found  with  slight  modification  in 
the  flowers  of  several  plants.  Flow- 
ers that  attrart  pollen -eating 
insects  arc  often  yellow,  as  butter- 
cuiw  anil  dandelion,  but  flowers  of 
other  colors  are  frequently  visited 
at  least  by  bees  that  carry  away 
quantities  of  pollen  in  their  femoral 
pollen-pockets. 
Most  pollen  is  injured  by  exposure  to  rain  and  dew. 
The  grains  tend  to  swell  and  burst  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive osmotic  pressure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  pollen 
when  studied  or  germinated  in  the  laboratory  must  be 
mounted  in  a  sugar  solution  approximating  the  density 
of  the  stigmatic  fluid.  It  is  not  a  surprise,  therefore,  to 
find  that  nature  has  protected  the  pollen  of  many 


ISIS.  Wind -pollin- 
ated flower  of  a  graaa. 
— Poa.  <  Enlarged/ 


flowers  from  rain,  by  structural  means.  Thus,  bell- 
shaped  hanging  flowers,  salverform  corollas  with  a 
small  eye  which  requires  pressure  to  force  a  drop  of 
w  ater  in,  closed  corollas  of  the  ana|tdragon  type,  beard 
in  the  throat,  flowers  that  droop  onlv  in  wet  weather, 
flowers  that  close  up  during  rain,  ana  many  other  con- 
trivances, are  adaptations,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pollen. 

The  protection  of  the  honey  and  pollen  from  unbid- 
den insect  guests  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  flower 
from  self-pollinntioT  by-  such  insects,  has  led  to  various 
protective  devici*  .The  closer!  throat  of  the  toadflax 
and  snapdragon,  the  small  eye  of  the  salverform  corolla, 
the  beard  in  the  violet,  setose  peduncles  and  stems  over 
which  insects  can  walk  with  difficulty,  glandular  pedun- 
cles and  bands  of  viscid  matter  which  serve  as  a  sort 
of  sticky  fly-paper  to  prevent  wingless  insects  from 
reaching  the  flower,  are  all  adaptations  of  this  nature. 
Remarkable  in  this  respect  is  the  teasel,  which  has 
connate-ficrfflliate  leaves.  These  leaves  form  a  basin 
around  the  stem  at  each  node.  The  basins  fill  with 
water  during  each  shower,  and,  as  the  water  will  not 
evaporate  for  several  days,  there  is  a  veritable  moat 
around  the  stem  at  each  node  which  climbing  insects 
cannot  pass. 

Cross-pollination  is  frequently  rendered  more  cer- 
tain by  various  mechanical  devices.  Thus  a  device  of 


great  efficiency  found  in  many  plants  is  the  separation 
of  stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers  (didinittn) 
which  renders  self-pollination  impossible.  In  this 
respect,  the  dioecious  plant  is  the  most  iierfect  type. 
Diclinisro  is  cs|>ecially  common  in  ancmophilous  plants, 
in  which  the  pollen  is  blown  about  indiscriminately. 
Another  efficient  device  consists  in  the  early  matura- 
tion of  the  stigmas  (proterogyny)  or  of  the  stamens 
(protrrandry)  before  the  other  sex  in  the  same  Aowit 
(condition  of  dichogamy).  Still  another,  although  much 
less  common  device,  is  the  production  of  two  or  three 
types  of  flowers  in  the  same  species  in  which  the  styles 
and  stamens  are  of  different  lengths  ihrhromorphism). 
Thus  in  the  primrose  (Fig.  one  flower  may  have 

long  stamens  and  short  style,  anil  another  flower  short 
stamens  and  king  style  (dimorphic),  so  that  an  insect 
coming  from  a  long-stamened  flower  will  have  pollen 
on  his  proboscis  at  exactly  the  right  height  to  brush 
the  stigma  of  the  long -sty  hi  I  flower.  In  Lythrum 
Salicaria,  the  various  combinations  between  the  length 
of  style  and  of  each  of  the  two  sets  of  stamens  furnish 
three  types  of  flowers  (trimorphie).  Other  devices  arc 
often  found.  Thus  in  some  flowers  the  pollen  of  another 
plant  is  prepotent  in  fertilization  over  that  of  the  same 
plant  if  both  are  placed  nn  the  stigma  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  also  many  special  structural  mechanisms  in 
individual  species,  a  study  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  biology.    Here  may  be 
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mentioned  the  wonderful  adaptation*  of  the  orchid 
h,  the  catapulting  of  the  pollen  of  the  orchid 


uiu  against  the  insect,  the  lever-hammering 
i  of  .Salvia,  the  deliberate  stuffing  of  the  Yucca 
stigma  with  pollen  by  the  IVonuba  moth  as  she  deposits 
eggs  in  the  ovary,  the  gall  flowers  and  caprification  of 
the  fig,  and  many  other  equally  extraordinary  cases. 

Although  most  plants  seem  to  need  cross-tx>llina- 
tion  and  to  have  structun 


adapted  to  this  end,  there 
are  some  in  which  definite  preparation  is  made  for 
close-  or  self-pollination.  Thus  certain  plants,  as  violet, 
barley,  Polygala,  Dalibarda  (Fig.  1217)  and  others, 

which  are  small  green 
len  by  the  leaves  or  are 
The  calyx  of  these  flowers  never 
is.  The  anthers  lie  against  the  stigma,  and  onorjen- 
the  pollen  is  immediately  applied  to  the  stigma  of 
same  flower.  Seeds  produced  by  such  flowers  are 
often  much  in  excess  of  those  produced  by  the  showy 
flowers  of  the  same  species.  In  the  violet  (Fig.  1540), 
cleistogamous  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance 
through  the  summer  after  the  showy  flowers  have 
disappeared.  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  that  these 
flowers  in  violets  arc  more  important  in  classification 
than  are  the  showy  ones. 

EitUuiion  of  the  flower.— In  the  Thallophyta,  Bry- 
ophyta  and  Ptcridophyta  there  is  no  flower  as  that 
— m  is  here  used.  The  sporophyte  shows  an  increas- 
complexity  through  these  groups,  but  there  is  no 
rentiation  into  an  organ  that  could  popularly  or 
technically  be  called  a  flower.  Among  the  Gym- 
nosperms,  the  cones  of  the  Pinaeae  have  been  likened 
to  a  flower  with  many  carpels  but  with  no  calyx  or 
corolla,  while  those  of  the  Gnetacese  are  still  more 
flower-like.  The  true  flower,  however,  is  a  structure 
characteristic  of  the  AngiosperuiH. 

There  are  two  prominent  theories  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  flower.  First,  the  foliar  theory  holds  that 
sepals,  petals,  stamens  and  carpels  are  real  leaves 
modified  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  the  foliage- 
leaves  of  their  ancestors.  Floral  parts  arc,  therefore, 
metamorphosed  leaves.  The  evolution  in  this  ease 
would  have  been  from  below  toward  the  apex  of  the 
floral  shoot,  or  from  the  foliage  leaves  toward  the 
carpels.  Certain  teratological  conditions  have  been 
cited  in  support  of  this  theory,  especially  when  petals, 
stamens  ana  sometimes  carpels  have  been  replaced  by 
green  leaves.  This  has  been  considered  merely  a 
reversion  to  ancestral  conditions.  Trillium  grnndi- 
florum  frequently  furnishes  cases  of  this  sort.  This 
theory  has  been  exclusively  held  in  the  past.  Recently 
another  wholly  different  theory  has  been  proposed  by 
Bower,  and  is  now  accepted  by  very  many  botanists. 
This  has  been  termed  Bower's  sterilisation  hypothesis. 
It  holds  that  the  foliage-leaves  together  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  sterilized  s|torophylls  and  that  evolut  ion 
has  been  from  above  downward.  Specifically  it  holds 
that  although  the  Bimple  sporophyte  of  the  mosses 
consisted  as  at  present  of  a  capsule  and  seta  undiffer- 
entiated in'"  stem  and  leaves,  in  some  special  groups 
of  mosses,  however,  the  spore-bearing  region  around 
the  columella  of  the  capsule  became  segmented  into 
transverse  belts  separated  by  sterile  belts.  Coincident 
with  this,  the  exterior  of  the  capsule  became  lobed  in 
such  a  way  that  each  fertile  belt  came  to  lie  in  the  axil 
of  a  lobe.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  postulate  an  increase 
in  size  of  the  lobes  to  form  the  scale-leaves  of  the  club- 
mosses  and  selaginellas,  and  an  increase  in  specializa- 
tion of  the  fertile  belt  to  form  the  axillary  sporangium 
of  these  plants.  It  is  but  a  step  now  to  the  angiosperm- 
ous  flower,  in  which  some  of  the  sterile  s|>orophvlls 
have  become  modified  into  petals  and  sepals  instead  of 
leaves.  The  demand  for  a  large  independently  growing 
sporophyte  is  thought  to  have  led  to  the  sterilization 
of  the  sporophylls.  According  to  this  theory,  leaves  are 
rather  than  primitive  structures.  The  steriliza- 


tion theory  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  in  accord 
with  modern  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  organs  in 
these  groups. 

Floral  evolution  within  the  angiosperms  is  also  diffi- 
cult to  follow  anil  botanists  differ  as  to  its  course.  It  is 
by  many  held  that  the  most  ancient  type  is  the  acyclic 
type  as  represented  by  the  Ranunculacee,  Magnolia- 
cea  and  the  like.  Another  although  gradu:  •  dimin- 
ishing school  holds  that  the  simple  flowers  of  the 
Gramme*  among  the  monocotyledons  and  the  Amen- 
tifenc  among  the  dicotyledons  are  the  most  primitive. 
The  high  specialization  of  other  parts  of  these  plant* 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  flowers  have  been  simplified 
because  of  the  adoption  of  the  wind  method  of  pollina- 
tion, strongly  suggests  that  these  flowers  are  not  primi- 
tive but  «|x-cialized. 

The  flower  from  standpoint  of  comparatiit:  mor- 
phology—The  newer  evolutionary  morphology  has 
brought  about  changes  in  viewpoint  in  regard  to  floral 
parts,  and  a  new 
terminology  has 
arisen.  Accord- 
ing to  present 
knowledge,  there 
is  in  some  alga? 
and  in  all  bry- 
ophytes,  pterid- 
ophytes  and 
Bpermophytcs  a 
definite  alterna- 
tion of  two  gen- 
erationB  or 
phases  in  thelife- 
history  of  each 

Slant,  separated 
y  a  unicellular 
condition  of  the 
organism.  One 
of  these,  the 
more  primitive, 
bears  only  sex- 
cells  (eggs  and 
HjM'rma)  called 
gametes  and  is 
termed  the  gam- 
etophyte,  .while 
the  other  bears 
spores  only  and 
is  termed  the 
sporophyte. 
These  genera- 
tions have  ex- 
actly reversed  their  relative  size,  complexity  and 
degree  of  independence  as  evolution  has  progressed. 
The  originally  independent  carbon-assimilating  gam- 
etophyte  of  the  mosses  has  become  in  the  higher 
plants  wholly  parasitic  on  the  sporophyte  and  is 
entirely  lacking  in  green  color.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sporophyte,  represents!  in  the  mosses  and  liverworts 
by  the  dependent  capsule  and  seta  stalk,  has  l>ecoine 
the  real  plant,  bearing  leave*  and  flowers  in  the  higher 
group.  The  thalloid  reduced  gametophyte  of  the  ferns 
is  termed  a  prothallium,  bearing  sperm-cells  in  antheri- 
dia  and  an  egg-cell  in  an  archegonium.  This  prothal- 
lium has  become  differentiated  in  the  more  specialized 
family  Selaginellaceae  into  two  types  differing  in  size 
and  complexity  of  structure,  and  originating  from  spores 
of  different  size.  The  large  type  of  spore  (megaspore  or 
macrosporr )  gives  rise  to  the  large  female  prothallium 
which  bears  the  archegonia;  and  the  small  spore  (micrns- 
xpore)  gives  rise  to  the  small  male  prothallium  bearing 
only  a  single  antheridium.  The  prothaUia  of  both 
sexes  are  very  much  reduced  and  permanently  inclosed 
within  the  spore  wall.  In  the  flower-l>earing  plants,  the 
reduction  and  dependence  of  the  gametophyte  have 
been  carried  much  farther.  The  male  gametophyte  or 


1940.  Common  blue  violet. 
Tbe  familiar  flowers  are  shown,  natural 
site.  Tbe  corolla  is  npurritl.  Later  in  the 
season,  cleistocamoua  flower*  are  often 
borne  on  the  surface  of  tbe  ground.  A  small 
oar.  is  shown  at  n.  A  nearly  mnture  pod  la 
«huwn  lit  b.  Both  a  and  6  are  one-third 
natural  siae. 
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male  prothallium  is  inclosed  in  the  pollen-grain  and 
the  female  prothallium  within  the  embryo-sac.  The 
*  pore-bearing  chamber  or  chambers  (sporatigia)  corres- 
ponding to  the  capsule  in  the  mot***  are  borne  on 
lea veo  (sporophylls)  in  the  fen.  and  fern  allies.  If 
these  terms  used  for  the  mosses  and  ferns  are  now 
applied  to  the  organs  of  the  higher  plants  tbe  termi- 
nology will  be  as  follows:  Stamens,  micros porophylls; 
anther-chaml)ers,  microgporangia;  pollen-grain,  micro- 
spore; nuclei  within  pollen-grain,  malt  prolhaUium 
(male  gametophyte ) ;  carpel,  mcgasporophyll;  ovule, 
megasporangium;  embryo-sac,  mcgasporr;  cells  within 
embryo-sac  except  embryo,  female  prothallium  (female 
gametophyte) ;  the  embryo  growing  from  the  fertilized 
egg  is  the  daughter  sporophyte.  A  mature  seed,  there- 
fore, contains  parts  of  three  generations;  seed-coats 
and  nucellus,  if  present  — sporophyte;  endosperm 
(according  to  one  interpretation)  —gametophyte;  and 
embryo  -"daughter  sporophyte  This  terminology  is  now 
gaining  ground  over  the  old  in  morphological  circles 
for  it  shows  the  relation  of  the  flower  to  organs  in  the 
lower  groups.  k.  M.  \Vie«and. 

PLOWER-DE-LCCE.  The  origin  of  the  Fleur-de-lis 
of  the  French  coat  of  arms  is  not  Known.  By  some  il  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  head  of  a  spear,  by  others  the 
flower  of  a  lily.    It  has  also  been  derived  from  the 

Kints  of  a  crown  and  from  several  animal  forms,  as 
r*  and  toads.  Apparently,  the  iris  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heraldic  Fleur-de-lis.  This  name  as  applied 
to  iris  is  of  later  origin  and  of  a  purely  botanical  sig- 
nificance, referring  chieflv  to  /.  germanica.  See  under 
"Fleur,"  Larousse,  Dictionaire  du  XIX  Sieelo,  8:450. 

II.  Hahsei.hrikg. 

FLOWER-PENCE,  BARBADOES:  Poineiana  puUKcrrima. 
FLOWER-OP-AJt-HOUR:  Hibucut  Trionum. 
FLOWERING  MAPLE:  Abutitcn. 

FLtSGGEA  (for  Flu  eggc,  a  Gorman  botanist  of  early 
19th  century)-  Euphorbiactx.  Tropical  shrubs,  some- 
times cult,  in  the  greenhouse:  lvs.  alternate,  simple, 
entire:  fls.  apetalous,  the  staminatc  in  axillary  clusters, 
with  imbricate  calyx  and  rudimentary  pistil,  the  pis- 
tillate borne  singly,  and  with  a  lobed  disk  present, 
styles  slender— ovules  2  in  each  of  the  3  cells:  seeds 
grooved  on  the  inner  face. — Six  species  in  the  Old 
World  tropics.  Related  to  Phyllantnus.  (hie  species. 
F.  leucopyrus,  Willd.,  with  orbicular  toobovate  lvs.  and 
edible  white  berries  has  been  intro.  to  cult,  in  Eu.  It 
is  a  bushy  shrub  from  Asia  south  to  Austral,  and  is 
said  to  need  rich  mold  and  moist  high  temperature. 
Prop,  by  cuttings.  j.  b.  S.  Norton. 

FCENfCULUM  (diminutive  from  the  Latin  for  hay, 
because  of  its  odor).  UmlieUi/era:  About  four 
of  annual,  biennial  and  perennial  herlw,  spread  from  the 
Canaries  to  W.  Asia,  one  being  the  Fennel  of  gardens 
(which  see).  Glabrous,  often  tall:  lvs.  pinnately  deoom- 
|M>und,  the  sogms.  linear  or  filiform:  fls.  yellow,  in 
compound  umlx-ls,  (he  calyx-teeth  obsolete, "the  petals 
broadish,  omarginato:  fr.  oblong  or  ellipsoidal,  not 
laterally  compressed,  the  caTtiels  half-terete,  ribbed 
and  flattened.  F.  vuigare,  Hill  (F.  officinale,  All.  F. 
Famicxdum,  Karst.),  of  S.  Ku.,  the  fennel,  is  a  perennial 
of  short  duration,  cult,  as  an  annual  or  biennial  for 
its  aromatic  seeds  and  lvs.:  ••nit  and  branched,  3-5 
ft.:  lvs.  3-4  times  pinnate,  the  ultimate  segms.  very 
narrow  and  thread-like  and  rather  stiff  in  the  wild  anil 
in  drv  places  but  very  slender  when  cult.,  the  petioles 
brow}  and  clasping:  umbels  large,  of  15-20  or  more 
rays.  Often  run  wild. — Under  cult.,  the  petiole  has 
become  broad  and  sheathing  and  other  changes  have 
taken  place.  What  are  considered  to  Ik>  horticultural 
forms  have  been  described  as  distinct  species:  var. 
piperitum,  Hort.  (F.  pipcrUum,  DC.),  the carosella of  8. 


F0NTANES1A 

Italy,  the  young  sts.  of  which,  inclosed  in  the  sheathing 
petioles,  are  eaten  raw  in  the  early  season ;  var.  dulc  e , 
Alef.  (F.  duke,  Mill.),  the  finocchio  or  Florence  fennel, 
a  low-growing  condensed  plant,  with  very  large  If  .-bases. 

L.  II.  B. 

FOKIENIA  (named  after  the  Chinese  province 
Fokien  where  the  tree  grows).  Pinaeex.  A  tree  inter- 
mediate in  its  characters  between  Chanuccyparis  and 
Libooedrus,  resembling  the  latter  in  the  foliage  and  in 
the  seeds  having  2  very  unequal  lateral  wings;  the  cone 
is  subglobosc  and  composed  of  numerous  peltate  scales, 
each  bearing  2  seeds. — One  species  in  Fokien.  F. 
H6dginsii,  Henry  &  Thomas  (Cuprissus  H6dginsii, 
Dunn).  Tree  to  40  ft.:  branchlets  much  flattened,  the 
lateral  lvs.  with  spreading  acute  apex,  green  above  and 
with  white  markings  below:  cone  1  in.  long,  ripening 
the  second  year.  G.C.  III.  49:66,  67.— Suited  only  for 
cult,  in  warmer  temperate  regions.  Alfred  Render. 


FOLIAGE  PLANTS.  A  term  used  to  designate  plants 
that  are  grown  for  the  general  effect  of  their  foliage 
rather  than  for  their  flowers.  The  term  is  indefinite. 
In  some  cases,  and  more  correctly,  it  is  used  for  plants 
with  unique  or  interesting  leaves — usually  colored — as 
ooleus.  Ilex  begonia,  peperomia,  ealathea,  farfugium. 
In  other  cases  it  is  used  to  designate  plants  of  full 
foliage  and  graceful  habit, — plants  that  are  prized  for 
their  general  habit  quite  as  much  as  for  the  characters  of 
the  individual  leaves.  Of  this  latter  class,  ferns,  palms, 
grcvillea,  screw  pine,  araucaria,  fatsia,  ricinus,  are 
leading  examples.  The  latter  class  contains  the  most 
popular  commercial  subjects,  and  they  arc  much  used 
m  room  and  table  decorations.  The  plants  are  often 
rented  for  use  in  temporary  decorations.  For  the  cul- 
ture of  foliage  plants,  refer  to  the  various  genera. 

FONTANESIA  (after  Ren*  Louiche  Desfontaines, 
prominent  French  botanist,  1752-1833,  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Paris).  OWw.  Shrubs  grown  for 
their  handsome  foliage. 

Deciduous,  glabrous:  branches  quadrangular:  lvs. 
opposite,  short-pot  ioled,  entire:  (Is.  |>orfoet,  small,  in 
axillary  clusters  forming  terminal  leafy  panicles; 
calyx  minute,  4-parted;  petals  4.  narrow,  small;  sta- 
mens 2,  exceeding  the  petals;  ovary  superior,  usually 
2-celled;  stigma  2-lobed:  fr.  a  flat,  winged  nutle(. — Two 
species  in  \V.  Asia  and  China. 

Those  are  slender -branched  shrubs  with  rather 
narrow  leaves  and  small  whitish  flowers  in  short  ter- 
minal panicles.  They  retain  the  foliage  unchanged  until 
late  in  fall,  and  an-  well  adapted  for  shrubberies,  grow- 
ing in  any  good  garden  soil.  F.  Fort  unci  in  hardv  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts,  F.  phillyrjoidrx  only  fialf- 
hardy.  Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass  in  early  summer;  also  by  layers 
and  by  seed. 
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F6rtunei,  Carr.  (F.  ptiiUyrrtAdet  var.  sinbvtu, 
Dcbcaux.    F.  ealifdrnica,  Hort.).   Shrub,  to  15  ft.: 


lvs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  shining, 
quite  entire,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  and  terminal 
clusters,  forming  a  narrow,  leafy  panicle:  fr.  broad, 
oval  or  ovate,  %~}Aai.  long.  May,  June.  China. 
R.H.  1859,  p.  43.— Sometimes  united  with  the  fol- 
lowing, to  which  it  is  superior  by  its  more  vigorous 
growth,  the  darker  and  larger  foliage,  and  by  the 


In  China  it  in  used  as  a 
plant  and  may  be  recommended   for  trial  in  this 
country. 

phillyrteoldes,  Lab.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  narrow-elliptic,  mostly  with  rough, 
minutely  denticulate  margin,  1J^-2Vj  in.  long:  fls. 
and  frs.  like  those  of  the  preceding  sjiecies.  W.  Asia. 
L.B.C.  14:1308.  Var.  angustifdlia,  Rehd.  (F.  angwUi- 
fblia,  Dipp.).  Lvs.  narrow-lanceolate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate.  Alfred  Rehdek. 


FORAGE  PLANTS  are  mentioned  only  incidentally 
in  this  work,  as  they  belong  to  agriculture  rather  than 
to  horticulture.  They  are  mostly  grasses  and  legumi- 
nous plants,  and  have  a  very  large  special  literature, 
much  of  which  can  lie  secured  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  \Vashirigt<)n^T>^C.^the 

of  the  forage  plants  are  of  interest  to  horticulturists  as 
green-manures  and  cover-crops. 

FORCING.  The  won!  forcing  is  variously  used. 
Properly,  it  should  designate  the  growing  of  plants 
outside  their  usual  or  normal  season.  This  distin- 
guishes forcing  from  the  ordinary  purpose  of  the  glass- 
house, which  is  to  imitate  the  usual  season  in  which 
plants  grow.  For  example,  begonias  are  not  forced:  we 
endeavor  to  protect  them  and  to  give  them  the  season 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  in  the  wild. 
Carnations  when  flowered  in  the  winter  an-  forced, 
because  we  transpose  their  seasons.  Chrysanthemums 
blooming  in -October  and  November  arc  not  forced: 
they  arc  only  protected.  Sometimes  the  word  forcing 
is  used  in  a  very  special  sense,  to  denote  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  from  bulbs  or  tubers  in  a  very  short 
time  under  the  influence  of  a  very  high  temperature. 
Thus,  the  lily-of-thc-vallcy  may  be  placed  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  90°  or  above,  and  the  large  buds  be  forced  to 
throw  out  their  flowers  before  the  plant  secures  a  firm 
foothold  on  the  soil. 

A  forcing-house  is  a  building  in  which  plants  are 
forced .  but  the  term  has  come  to  denote  a  simple  glass- 
house in  which  plants  are  grown  only  for  sale,  in  dis- 
tinction from  private  conservatories,  or  more  elab- 
orate structures  used  for  the  display  of  plants.  See 
Greenhouse. 

The  forcing  industry  in  America  is  very  large.  At 
first  it  was  confined  mostly  to  cut-flowers  (which  see), 
but  pot-plants,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  receiving  more 
and  more  attention.  The  staple  forced  flowers  are  the 
rose,  carnation,  violet,  lily-of-the-valley,  and  various 
bulbs.  These  are  treated  under  their  respective  names. 
Of  vegetables,  the  most  important  forcing  species  is 
lettuce.   This  is  followed  by  tomato,  cucumber  and 

radish.  Other 
vegetables  are  of 
very  minor  im- 
portance as  forc- 
ing products. 
The  growing  of 
fruits  under  glass 
is  receiving  in- 
creasing atten- 
tion in  t  his  coun- 
try. Very  little 
of  this  fruit-rais- 
ing is  really  forc- 


ing, however,  since  the  glass  inclosure  is  used  chiefly  to 
protect  the  plants  and  to  enable  bettor  care  to  be  given : 
the  fruit  does  not  ripen  much  ahead  of  its  normal  season. 
Of  tiiis  category  are  glasshouse  grapes.  Strawberries 
are  really  forced,  however,  the  whole  period  of  vegetation 
and  bloom  being  greatly  forwarded.  Much  attention 
is  now  given  by  florists  to  the  forcing  of  hardy  plants: 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  horticultural 


operations  for  the  amateur.  Many  of  our  native  plants 
can  be  forced  with  the  greaU-at  satisfaction,  but  the 
business  is  usually  confined  to  imported  stock  of  florists' 
plants. 

The  forcing-house  should  be  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion. The  plan  should  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
light,  economy  of  space  and  of  heating,  and  directness 
and  simplicity  in  every  operation.  The  simple  sash-bar 
frame,  without  rafters  (Fig.  1541),  is  most  satisfactory' 
when  properly  constructed.  The  side  walls  should  be 
low  and  the  roof  comparatively  flat.  Often  there  is 
no  glass  on  the  side  walls.  Under  most  conditions,  the 
house  should  run  north  and  south,  particularly  if 
even  in  span  (Fig.  1542),  but  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the 
location  of  existing  features  usually  determine  the  direc- 
tion. If  the  house  runs  east  and  west,  or  if  it  stands  on 
sloping  land  (Fig.  1543),  an  uneven  or  broken  span  is 
usually  advisable.  The  widely  different  opinions  res* pee- 
ing the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  spans  are 
proof  that  each  is  good  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that,  in  broken  spans,  the 
long  roof  should  be  to  the  south;  yet  formerly  some 
glasshouses  had  the  short  span — which  is  then  very 
steei> — facing  the  south  (Fig.  1546). 

In  America,  all  forcing-houses  are  heated  by  means 
of  small  wrought-iron  pipes,  which  fit  together  with 
threads.  The  old-time  cast-iron  flues  may  be  emploved 
for  conservatories,  but  they  are  too  bungling  for  forcing- 
houses.  They  do  not  admit  of  sufficient  modification  in 
layout  to  adapt  them  to  the  long  and  often  crooked 
runs  of  forcing-house  establishments.  The  wrought- 
iron  pipes  are  heated  either  by  steam  or  water.  Lach 
system  has  its  advocates,  which  means  that  each  has 
its  merits.  Steam  is  less  costly  to  install,  since  leas  pipe 
is  required.  It  also  admits  of  greater  variation  in  tin- 
layout.  Crooks  and  obstacles  are  more  easily  over- 
come. In  a  large  establishment,  the  place  may  be 
heated  up  sooner.  Hot  water  gives  a  milder  heat 
because  the  pipes  arc  less  hot.  Of  itself,  it  is  less  liable 
to  fluctuations.  Theoretically,  it  is  less  cx|M-naive  in 
fuel;  but  in  practice,  the  cost  of  running  is  found  to 
depend  more  on  the  character  of  the  particular  system 
and  the  operations  of  the  fireman  than  on  the  medium 
itself.  When  properly  installed,  steam  is  as  uniform  in 
action  as  water,  and  it  is  adapted  to  larger  areas  and  to 
higher  temperatures  (p.  1403). 

Very  good  shape  for  a  forcing-house  in  the  propor- 
tion of  breadth  to  length  is  probably  as  1  is  to  4  or  5. 
The  best  houses  are  rarely  less  than  18  or  20  feet  wide, 
and  rarely  more  than  30  to  35  feet.  From  400  to  800  feet 
is  considered  to  lie  a  good  range  of  profitable  length. 
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Houses  of  greater  length  are  constructed,  but  they 
must  be  considered  as  special  rases.  Parallel  houses 
arc  often  "nested"  with  good  results,— the  adjoining 
ting  on  a  common  wall.  When  the  various 
to  be  used  for  one  kind  of  crop,  the  partitions 
may  be  omitted;  a  very  large  space  may 


Hotbeds  arc  in  common  use  in  connection  with 
private  gardens  in  all  sections  of  the  country  except 
where  freezing  weather  does  not  occur.  They  are 
used  extensively  in  a  commerical  way  in  and  near 
most  of  the  large  cities  in  northern  latitudes,  and 
especially  such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis.  Croj*  are  grown  to  maturity  more  commonly 
in  hotbeds  than  in  coldfram 


then  be  covered  with  practically  one  house  without 
the  necessity  of  rearing  a  high  roof.  The  six©  of  house 
tends  constantly  to  increase. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  1541-1548) 
show  old  and  recent  styles  of  American  forcing-houses. 
For  further  discussion  of  glasshouses,  see  Creenhouse. 

L.H.B. 

The  forcing  of  vegetables. 

The  title  "vegetable-forcing"  may  be  applied  to  any 
method  of  growing  vegetables  which  will  cause  them 
to  mature  or  to  become  suitable  for  use  in  a  shorter 
time  or  at  a  different  season  than  when  grown  under 
normal  conditions.  This  includes  the  growing  of  vege- 
tables in  coldframes,  hotbeds  and  vegetable  forcing- 
houses. 

CMframc*. 

Coldframes  are  box-like  structures  about  6  feet  in 
width  and  of  any  desired  length.  They  usually  are 
built  to  run  east  and  west  and  with  the  north  side  a 
foot  or  so  higher  than  the  south  side.  These  frames 
are  sometimes  covered  with  muslin  but  usually  with 
sash  in  which  glass  is  fastened.  The  frames  serve  not 
only  as  a  protection  against  cold  winds  and  frost  but 
as  a  means  of  catching  the  sun's  rays  which  may  pass 
through  them.  In  this  way,  a  higher  temperature  can 
be  maintained  in  these  frames  than  that  which  prevails 
in  the  open  at  the  same  time.  Coldframes  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  crops  early  and  thus  growing 
them  to  maturity  earlier  than  they  can  be  grown  out- 
side, and  also  for  the  growing  of  plants  for  the  field- 
crops. 

Hrtbeds. 

Hotbeds  are  similar  in  construction  to  coldframes. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  in  the  hotln-ds  fresh  horse- 
manure  is  used  to  supply  heat.  The  manure 
is  firmly  packed  to  a  considerable 
depth,  in  a  pit  dug  for  that 
purpose  inside  the 
frame.  Rich  garden 
soil  is  placed  over 
the  manure   to  a 
depth  of  about  6 
inches.  As  the  ma- 
nun-  ferments,  the 
heat  thus  formed 
penetrates  the  soil 
thus  fur- 
a  satisfac- 
tory   medium  for 
plant-growth. 


Vegetable  forcing-how**.  Figs.  1547,  1548. 

The  growing  of  vegetables  in  vegetable  forcing- 
has  become  a  very  popular  and  profitable  line 
of  work  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  area  of  glass  devoted  to  vege- 
tables lias  increased  with  great  rapidity 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  first 
section  of  the  country  to  become  noted 
as  a  forcing  center  was  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Soon  afterward  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  became  an  important  vege- 
table-forcing locality.  The  Grand 
Uapiils  growers  did  not  copy  after  the 
Boston  growers,  however,  as  their  Boil, 
houses,  varieties  and  methods  in  general  differed  very 
materially  from  those  used  by  the  Boston  growers. 

Vegetable-forcing,  as  conducted  by  the  Boston 
growers,  was  rapidly  extended  to  other  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  development 
of  the  industry  was  even  more  rapid  and  became  more 
extensive  in  Michigan  and  nearby  states.  Grand 
Rapids  methods,  with  modifications,  were  followed 
very  largely  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  great- 
est development  has  occurred  in  northern  Ohio, 
especially  at  Ashtabula,  Toledo  and  Cleveland.  How- 
ever, nearly  every  city  of  much  siac,  in  the  northern 
jxart  of  the  United  States,  has  in  or  near  it  one  or  more 
vegetable  forcing-houses.  The  amount  of  money 
invested  in  these  houses  is  enormous.  A  single  acre 
under  glass  represents  an  expenditure  of  $15,000  to 
$25,000,  depending  on  the  kind  of  material  used  and 
the  cost  of  the  material  at  the  time  the  building  was 
done. 

Success  in  the  growing  of  vegetables  under  glass 
does  not  depend  upon  climate.  Vegetables  can  be 
grown  in  greenhouses  in  any  state  of  the  Union  and  in 
any  country'  <m  the  earth  in  which  vegetation  flour- 
ishes. However,  vegetables  can  be  grown  under  glass 
more  cheaply  in  moderately  warm  climates  than  in 
cold  regions,  and  more  easily  where  much  sunshine 
occurs  than  where  cloudy  weather  is  prevalent. 

As  the  gardener  makes  his  own  soil  for  the  forcing- 
house,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  character  of  the 
native  soil  is  not  so  important  as  is  the  case  with  roost 
field-grown  crops.  However,  a  sandy  soil  can 
be  prepared  for  the  forcing-house  more 
easily  than  can  a  heavy  clay  soil. 


A  good  vegr 
soil  should 
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tain  an  abundance  of  plant-food,  should  have  a  good 
water-holding  capacity,  be  capable  of  easy  working 
and  be  &a  free  as  possible  from  weed  seeds  and  disease 
germs. 

A  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  financial 
return  from  vegetable-forcing  is  nearness  to  market. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  closer  the  grower  can 
get  to  the  consumer  the  greater  the  profit.  Cheapness 
of  fuel  for  heating  purposes  is  also  very'  important.  If 
cnal  is  to  be  used,  the  hauling  should  be  considered 
when  estimating  the  cost. 

No  one  thing  has  more  to  do  with  the  success  or 
failure  in  vegetable-forcing  than  the  man  who  runs  the 
business.  To  be  a  success  he  must  enjoy  the  work.  He 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  requirements  of 
the  crops  to  be  grown  and  ability  to  apply  himself 
diligently  to  his  work.  Careful  attention  to  details 
is  of  greater  importance  in  connection  with  vegetable- 
forcing  than  with  any  other  line  of  vegetable-growing. 
Besides  being  a  good  grower,  he  should  be  a  good 
salesman. 

The  forcing  of  lettuce.  Fig.  1548. 

Head  lettuce. — As  this  crop  has  special  treatment 
elsewhere,  it  will  need  but  brief  mention  here.  The 
Boston  growers  grew  head  lettuce  from  the  beginning. 
They  were  successful  in  the  growing  of  it  and  the  mar- 
kets in  which  they*  sold  demanded  head  lettuce.  The 
soil  used  by  the  Boston  growers  is  of  a  very  loose  tex- 
ture, being  well  filled  with  organic  matter.  In  working 
over  the  soil  in  the  houses  it  is  spaded  to  a  depth  of 
1  .'-2  to  2  feet.  Large  quantities  of  manure  ore  added  at 
frequent  intervals.  Some  growers  practise  steam 
sterilization.  Heavy  watering  is  done  before  the  plants 
arc  set  in  the  beds.  The  water-holding  capacity  of  the 
soil  is  so  great  that  usually  no  further  watering  is 
necessary  until  the  following  crop  is  to  be  put  in.  The 
lettuce  is  allowed  to  develop  until  the  heads  become 
large  and  solid,  when  they  are  cut,  trimmed,  washed 
and  carefully  packed  in  boxes,  three  dozen  heads  in  a 
box.  If  the  lettuce  is  to  be  shipped  some  distance  it 
is  put  up  in  cases  holding  one  barrel.  •  It  is  sokl  by  the 
dozen  heads. 

Leaf  lettuce. — It  was  not  until  Eugene  Davis,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  originated  and  introduced 
the  Grand  Rapids  leaf  lettuce  that  lettuce-forcing 
became  popular  in  the  middle  West.  The  growing  of 
head  lettuce  under  glass  did  not  prove  a  success  in 
this  region.  The  cry  of  "over-production"  was  heard 
soon  after  the  forcing  of  leaf  lettuce  l>cgan  ami  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.  With  the  exception  of 
short  periods  during  the  fall  months  of  some  years, 
there  has  been  no  over-production  of  this  crop. 

Cultural  methods. 

When  leaf  lettuce  is  sold  by  the  pound,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  grow  three  crops  of  lettuce  followed  by 
one  of  cucumbers  or  tomatoes.  When  the  lettuce  is 
sold  by  the  dozen,  more  than  three  crops  are  commonly 
grown  before  the  ground  is  given  over  to  the  other 
crop.  Lettuce  sold  by  the  pound  is  usually  grown  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  when  it  i*  sold  bv  the  dozen. 

The  seed  for  the  first  crop  of  lettuce  is  sown  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  sown  in  flats  or  in 
solid  beds,  usually  broadcast  but  sometimes  in  rows. 
It  is  sown  very'  thickly  and  if  covered  at  all  with  earth 
the  covering  is  very  shallow,  not  enough  soil  being 
used  to  hide  the  seeds  entirely  from  view.  In  warm 
weather  one  thickness  of  heavy  brown  paper  or  burlap 
is  thoroughly  moistened  and  placed  over  the  seed  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  sown  and  watered.  The  covering 
is  left  on  until  the  seed  germinates  which  will  vary 
from  two  to  five  davs  according  to  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  degree  of  heat  in  the  house.  It  should  not  he 
left  on  too  long  as  spindling,  nearly  worthless  plants 
will  result.    In  cold,  cloudy  weather  seeds  sown  in 
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flats  will  germinate  best  if  covered  with  glass  for  a  few 
davs  after  sowing. 

In  about  a  week,  in  bright  weather,  and  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  in  cloudy  weather,  the  seedlings  will 
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be  ready  to  prick  off.  This  operation  ia  tedious  and 
requires  deft  hands  and  practice  to  do  it  well  and 
rapidly.  The  plants  are  separated  one  from  another, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  them,  and  transplanted 
into  other  flats  or  beds.  They  are  spaced  about  2 
inches  apart  each  way.  All  diseased  and  poorly  rooted 
plants  are  discarded.  The  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  pricked  off  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  will  vary  from  5,000 
to  10,000  according  to  the  skill  of  the  operator.  Some 
of  the  best  growers  sterilise  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds 
are  sown  and  the  seedlings  grown.  This  not  only 
insures  plants  free  from  disease  but  eradicates  all 
weeds  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  weed  seed. 

All  the  care  that  is  required  for  the  seedlings  is  to 
keep  the  planthouse  at  the  proper  temperature,  sec 
that  the  soil  is  supplied  with  the  right  amount  of 
moisture,  remove  all  weeds  which  appear  and  stir  the 
soil  when  necessary  to  keep  it  from  crusting.  The 
house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  should  be  well 
ventilated  in  order  to  guard  against  the  damping-off 
of  the  seedlings.  An  occasional  smudging  with  some 
form  of  tobacco  is  necessary  to  keep  the  green  aphis 
under  control.  The  cabbage  butterfly  frequently 
deposits  eggs  on  fall-grown  plants  and  these  hatch  into 
grwn  worms  which  feed  upon  the  lettuce  in  the  beds. 
The  butterflies  should  lie  killwl  when  seen  flying  near 
the  plants  and  should  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  t  he  fall  when  the  days  are  long  and  many  of  them 
bright,  lettuce  will  be  large  enough  to  set  in  the  per- 
manent beds  about  four  weeks  alter  it  is  pricked  off. 
When  lettuce  ia  sold  by  the  pound  it  should  not  be  set 
closer  than  7  by  7  inches  or  farther  apart  than  8  by  8 
inches  for  best  results.  When  sold  by  the  dozen  it  can 
be  set  as  close  as  5  by  5  inches,  although  the  best  dis- 
tance will  depend  upon  the  size  of  plants  which  are 
found  most  profitable  to  grow.  The  first  crop  of  let- 
tuce will  be  ready  to  cut,  when  sold  by  the  pound,  in 
six  to  eight  weeks  from  the  time  the  plants  are  set 
in  the  permanent  beds.  It  should  give  a  yield  of  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  pound  a  square  foot. 

The  prices  that  the  growers  have  realized  for  the 
first  cuttings  of  lettuce  have,  during  recent  years,  been 
rather  low.  The  cost  of  growing  this  crop  is  small, 
however,  as  little  fuel  is  needed  for  heating  purposes. 
The  second  and  third  crops  will  require  more  time  for 
their  proper  development  than  the  first.  They  should 
give  a  heavier  yield,  however,  and  the  prices  secured 
are  usually  better. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  plants  of  the  right  size 


to  set  in  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared 
after  a  crop  is  out.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  frequent  sowings  of  seed.  In  large  green- 
house establishments,  seeds  should  be  sown  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  while  in  a  small  forcing-house 
a  sowing  should  be  mode  once  a  week  throughout  the 
season.  No  time  should  be  lost  between  crops  as  time 
is  money  in  the  vegetable-forcing  business.  Con- 
siderable time  can  be  gained  by  making  a  second  trans- 
planting for  the  second  and  third  crops.  The  plants 
should  ne  removed  from  the  flats  Ix-lore  they  begin 
to  crowd  and  placed  in  2-inch  pots.  These  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  the  soil  between  the  newly  set  plants  in 
the  permanent  beds.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  the 
beds  as  thick  again  as  the  permanent  plants  are  set. 
By  following  this  plan,  the  plants  can  be  grown  to  a 
much  larger  size  without  injury  than  is  possible  when 
they  are  grown  only  in  the  flats. 

Grand  Kapid*  lettuce  will  stand  a  wide  range  of 
temperature  without  serious  injury,  but  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  slower  the  growth  and  tougher  the 
leaves,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more  rapid 
the  growth  and  more  tender  the  leaves.  A  low  tempera- 
ture will  produce  heavy  lettuce  and  a  high  temperature 
light  lettuce.  As  long  as  thorough  ventilation  is  given, 
little  danger  of  injury  from  high  temperature  will 
occur,  but  high  temperature  and  closed  ventilators 
invite  disaster.  The  best  results  are  secured  when  the 
temperature  is  held  at  45°  to  50°  at  night  until  the 
lettuce  has  attained  sufficient  height,  8  to  10  inches, 
when  it  should  be  kept  as  war  45°  as  possible.  The 
lowering  of  the  temperature  at  the  finishing  of  the 
crop  will  increase  the  weight  considerably.  If  the 
houses  are  arranged  so  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  but 
one  temperature,  a  night  tem|>erature  of  45°  to  48c  is 
most  satisfactory-  The  day  temperature  may  vary 
greatly  without  injuring  the  lettuce  if  the  ventilators 
and  heating  pipes  receive  proper  attention.  Ventilation 
should  be  given  at  all  times  during  the  day  except 
when  the  weather  is  very  cold  or  stormy.  The  heating 
pipes  should  be  turned  off  whenever  the  heat  from  the 
sun  is  sufficient  to  give  the  proper  temperature  in  the 
houses. 

Sub-irrigation  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
watering  lettuce.  The  water  con  be  applied  at  any 
time  through  the  tile  without  wetting  the  foliage. 
This  method  is  not  in  general  use  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  installation.  Water-tight  benches  or  beds 
are  essential  for  its  successful  operation. 

The  overhead  or  Skinner  system  of  watering  is  in 
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common  use,  especially  in  large  establishments.  It  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  watering 
with  the  hose.  It  is  not  only  more  efficient  but  requires 
much  less  time  and  labor  than  the  hose  method.  With 
it,  water  can  be  applied  in  any  quantity  desired  and 
so  gently  that  no  baking  of  the  soil  will  occur. 

Whatever  the  method  of  watering,  the 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  us  soon  as 
the  plants  jirr  set.  It  should  not  lx-  allowed 
to  dry  out,  as  the  plants  will  he  damaged 
by  the  riinilting  cheek  in  growth.  W  hen 
the  water  is  applied  to  the  surface,  the 
watering  should  be  done  only  on  bright  dav'B 
and  early  pnough  in  the  day  so  that  toe 
lettuce  leaves  will  dry  off  before  night. 

IruurcU  and  diseases  of  lettuce. 

The  one  insect  that  is  always  ready  to 
make  its  appearance  is  the  green  aphis. 
Fumigating  regularly,  at  le.-i.-t  onee  a  vMik 
with  tobacco  stems  or  extract  of  tobacco 
will  keep  this  insect  under  control.  In  case 
it  secures  a  foothold  and  one  smudging  doe* 
not  do  the  work,  a  second  the  follow  ing  night 
will  put  the  aphis  under  control.  Tobacco 
dust  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
before  the  plants  are  set.  will  help  to  repel 
the  aphis 

The  cabbage  worm  is  often  troublesome, 
especially  on  the  fall  crop.  Poisoning  when 
the  plants  are  xmall,  and  hand-picking  when 
the  crop  approach**  maturity,  are  the  most  practical 
remedies.  f>na  I-  and  slug*  sometimes  do  damage,  hut 
do  not  as  a  rule  appear  when  clean  methods  of  cul- 
ture are  practised.  Other  insects,  such  as  the  white  fly 
and  black  aphis,  make  their  appearance  on  lettuce 
occasionally  but  seldom  become  serious. 

Among  the  more  common  diseases  affecting  lettuce 
is  the  drop  or  stem-rot.  This  rot  acts  very  much  like 
the  damping-off  of  the  wcdlinus.  It  is  a  fungous  trou- 
ble and  can  be  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  thorough 
ventilation  Sterilization  of  the  soil  with  steam  some- 
times becomes  necejwary  in  extreme  raws,  Then-  are 
other  less  serious  forms  "of  rot  affecting  leaf  lettuce,  idl 
of  which  can  be  kept  under  control,  as  a  rule,  by  proper 
ventilation.  Watering  at  night  or  during  cloudy 
weather  and  high  temperatures  with  cloned  ventilators 
are  practices  which  will  tend  to  induce  attacks  of  rot. 

Another  lettuce  trouble  of  common  occurrence  is 
"rosette."  This  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the  roots, 
retarding  and  in  some  instances  stopping  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Sterilising  with  formaldehyde,  used  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  and  apply- 
ing one  gidlon  of  the  mixture  to  each  square  foot  of 
■pace,  has  frequently  given  good  results.  Sterilizing 
with  steam,  while  more  expensive,  is  more  certain  to 
prove  effective.  When  the  lettuce  is  allowetl  to  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  it  will 
often  have  the  appearance  of  lettuce  rosette.  The 
power  should  examine  the  soil  carefully  when  the 
lettuce  appears  stunted  in  growth  to  be  sure  that  the 
trouble  is  not  lack  of  water  instead  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition before  going  to  the  expense  of  sterilizing. 

Cutting  and  packing  lettuce. 

There  is  a  certain  time  in  the  development  of  leaf 
lettuce  when  it  is  of  just  the  right  size  and  of  the  proper 
degree  of  maturity  to  cut  for  market.  This  can  be 
determined  by  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  the  let- 
tuce. When  ready  to  cut.  the  lettuce  plants  will  feci 
firm  when  the  hand  is  presned  gpntly  on  the  top.  If  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  show  a  few  brownish  sj>ots,  the  cut- 
tings should  be  done  without  delay.  The  ability  to 
judge  just  when  the  lettuce  should  Is-  cut  will  bo 
acquired  by  practice. 

Some  of  the  large  growers  who  make  a  business  of 


shipping  lettuce,  pack  it  in  barrels.  It  is  placed  with  the 
top  of  the  lettuce  plants  toward  the  outside  of  the 
barrel  and,  when  filled,  the  barrel  is  covered  with  bur- 
lap. Fifty  pounds  are  usually  packed  in  an  apple  or 
cracker  barrel  and  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  pounds 
in  a  sugar  barrel.  The  lettuce  is  protected  from  frost 


in  cold  weather  by  lining  the  barrel  with  paper.  In 
warm  weather,  holes  are  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  barrels  to 
admit  air  and  thus  prevent  heating. 

Boxes  of  different  sizes  but  usually  holding  about  a 
bushel  are  used  by  many  growers.  When  the  lettuce 
is  to  be  shipped,  the  boxes  are  covered  with  wooden 
covers.  When  it  is  to  be  sold  on  a  local  market  (he 
lettuce  is  covered  with  paper  or  leit  uncovered.  At 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  all  of  the  growers  pack  their  lettuce 
in  small  baskets  with  stationary  handles.  Three  and 
one-quarter  pounds  is  packed  in  each  basket  and  the 
lettuce  and  basket  arc  covered  neatly  with  paper. 

The  kind  and  size  of  the  package  and  the  amount  of 
lettuce  put  in  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  tho 
quality  of  the  lettuce  and  the  care  with  which  it  is 
prepared  for  market.  Bright,  clean,  crisp  lettuce  will 
sell  much  more  readily  than  tough,  dirty  lettuce.  All 
dead  or  yellow  leaves  should  be  removed  and  all  dirt 
washed  off. 

Marketing. 

At  some  of  the  large  forcing  centers  the  growers  are 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  crops. 
One  man  is  selected  to  do  the  selling  of  the  entire  out- 
put. The  growers  endeavor  to  put  up  a  uniform  grade 
of  produce,  and  inspection  is  provided  to  si<c  that  no 
inferior  stock  goes  in  with  that  which  is  up  to  the 
standard.  This  plan  insures  better  feeling  among  the 
growers  and  secures  better  returns  for  them  than  is 
possible  when  each  grower' sells  his  own  products  in 
competition  with  the  other  growers. 

A  grower  who  has  a  local  demand  for  all  the  lettuce 
be  can  grow  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  man  who 
is  obliged  to  ship  his  lettuce  some  distance.  The  per- 
son having  a  market  within  easy  driving  distance  can, 
if  he  grows  good  stock  and  puts  it  up  neatly,  not  only 
cut  out  the  cost  of  shipping,  the  commission  and  much 
of  the  package  cost  that  the  man  who  must  ship  is 
obliged  to  pay,  but  he  can  also  get  a  higher  price 
for  Ins  lettuce,  as  he  can  put  it  on  the  market  in  better 
condition  than  is  possible  with  ship{>ed  lettuce. 

Forcing  of  cucumbers. 

Cucumbers  are  forced  very  commonly  as  a  spring 
and  early  summer  crop  in  many  regions.    The  New 
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England  growers  devote  a  considerable  area  under 
glass  to  cucumbers  in  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Eastern-grown  cucumbers  are  sold  in  western  markets 
at  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  most  of  the  western 
growers  arc  devoting  all  of  their  glass  to  lettuce  or 
tomatoes.  Some  of  the  vegetable  forcers  in  Illinois 
and  farther  west  grow  cucumbers  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Varieties. 

The  long  English  type  of  cucumber  is  not  popular  for 
commercial  purposes  in  this  country  although  it  is 
grown  to  some  extent  in  private  greenhouses.  The 
American  forcing-man  prefers  a  type  of  cucumbers 
for  forcing  which  is  of  the  White  Spine  order.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  good  forcing  cucumber  is  prolificacy. 
It  should  be  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  even  a  foot  in 
length  not  being  objectionable,  of  regular  and  uniform 
diameter,  not  too  thick,  and  free  from  what  some  term 
"neck"  ends.  It  should  be  dark  green  in  color.  The 
fewer  the  seeds  and  the  more  poorly  they  are  developed 
the  better  it  will  please  the  consumer. 

Cultural  method*. 

Cucumber  seed  is  planted  in  pots  or  flats  about 
four  weeks  before  the  plants  are  to  be  set  in  the  per- 
manent beds.  When  planted  in  pots  two  to  four  seeds 
are  placed  in  each  pot.  When  planted  in  flats  the  seeds 
are  sown  rather  thickly  in  rows  about  2  inches  apart. 
The  flat-grown  plants  are  pricked  off,  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  into  pots,  one  plant  in  a  pot,  or  into 
flats  about  4  inches  apart  each  way.  The  plants  which 
are  started  in  pots  are  not  pricked  off  but  thev  are 
thinned,  when  necessary,  to  not  more  than  two  in  a  pot. 

Cucumbers  should  be  kept  growing  all  of  the  time  to 
get  best  results.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must  be 
kept  in  &  warm  house.  The  night  temperature  should 
be  above  00°  and  may  run  as  high  as  70°.  The  day 
temperature  should  run  at  least  10°  higher  than  the 
night  temperature  and  on  bright  days  it  can  go  still 
higher  if  the  ventilators  are  open.  The  seedlings  should 
never  be  allowed  to  dry  out  nor  should  they  be  watered 
too  heavily  as  damping  off  is  liable  to  occur  when  the 
soil  is  too  wet.  The  watering  should  always  be  done 
on  bright  days.  Cold  draughts  should  be  avoided  as 
they  induce  attacks  of  mildew.  Judicious  ventilating 
will  insure  hardy  plants. 

The  distance  apart  the  cucumbers  should  be  planted 
depends  on  the  method  of  training  to  be  used.  There 
are  two  distinct  methods  of  training,  tlie  "A"-«haped 
trellis  and  the  upright.  When  the  troll  La  is  to  be  used, 
the  plants  are  set  in  rows  from  10  to  16  feet  apart  and 
from  10  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  the  vines 
are  to  be  trained  upright,  the  plants  are  set  from  2  to 

3  feet  apart  each  way,  one  plant  in  a  place. 

The  trellises  are  made  of  wire  or  slats  and  wire  which 
are  run  across  2  by  4  pieces  of  timber  placid  at  wide 
intervals.  When  the  vines  are  trained  upright,  strings 
arc  fastened  to  wires  which  are  run  above  each  row, 
one  string  to  each  vine.  When  training,  the  vines  are 
simply  twisted  around  the  strings  and  the  "feelers" 
attach  themselves  and  thus  hold  the  vines  in  place. 

Some  growers  use  slender  sticks,  made  especially  for 
the  purpose,  on  which  to  train  the  vines.  The  sticks  are 
1 H  by  ?4  inches  and  from  6  to  8  feet  long.  A  piece  about 

4  inches  in  length  is  nailed  across  the  bottom  to  ki-ep 
the  stick  from  sinking  into  the  soil.  The  tons  of  the 
sticks  are  fastened  to  wires  run  parallel  to  the  rows, 
one  wire  above  each  row.  The  vines  are  held  in  place 
bv  pairs  of  nails  driven  into  the  sticks  at  intervals  of 
12  to  15  inches.  One  of  the  nails  of  each  pair  is  bent  at 
right  angles  after  being  driven  into  the  stick  and  the 
bent  part  is  dropped  onto  the  other  nail  after  the  vine 
has  been  placed  between  the  nails. 

The  pruning  of  the  vines  is  similar,  no  matter  which 
method  of  training  is  used.  All  laterals  are  cut  back 
more  or  less.    One  to  three  female  flowers  are  left  on 
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each  lateral.  Best  results  are  usually  secured  when  the 
laterals  are  cut  beyond  the  first  female  bloom. 

Cucumbers  in  fruiting  use  an  enormous  amount  of 
water  if  it  is  available.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  sod  becomes  reduced  below  the  amount  required 
for  the  maximum  growth  of  the  plants  and  fruit,  the 
number  of  short  runty  cucumbers  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  long  ones.  The  Skinner 
system  or  any  other  similar  system  of  overhead  water- 
ing is  ideal  for  cucumbers.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
do  the  watering  at  a  time  when  the  foliage  will  dry  off 
quickly,  especially  if  mildew  or  any  other  fungous 
trouble  makes  its  appearance.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  soil  must  be  rich  in.  plant-food,  there  is  no 
other  matter  of  as  great  importance  as  the  water-sup- 
ply. Whether  the  water  be  applied  a  little  at  a  time 
and  frequently  or  in  larger  quantities  and  at  longer 
intervals  is  not  of  so  much  impo  t&nce  as  the  supply 
itself,  which  should  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
plants  at  all  times. 

Pollination. 

Some  form  of  artificial  pollination  is  necessary  for 
best  results  with  the  White  Spine  type  of  cucumber. 
Hand  pollinating  is  very  tedious  and  is  seldom  em- 
ployed in  large  houses.  The  usual  method  is  to  place 
a  hive  of  honey  bees  in  the  house  and  let  them  do  the 
work.  In  large  establishments  several  hives  are  re- 
quired. One  strong  hive  for  each  half-acre  of  cucum- 
bers will  be  ample.  When  first  put  in,  the  bees  are 
quite  uneasy  but  they  soon  quiet  down  and  make 
themselves  very  much  at  home. 

Inserts  and  diseases  of  cucumbers. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  insects  attacking  forc- 
ing-house cucumbers  is  the  red  spider.  Some  growers 
are  obliged  to  fight  this  insect  every  season.  The  best 
way  to  combat  it  is  to  prevent  its  making  an  appear- 
ance. This  can  often  be  done  by  keeping  all  of  the 
soil,  walks  and  other  places  where  there  is  enough  dirt 
to  permit  of  their  breeding,  moist  at  all  times.  When 
these  Utile  animals  ap|*>ar  on  the  plants  they  can  be 
driven  off  by  spraying  the  plants  thoroughly  with 
water.  To  be  effective,  the  water  must  be  applied  with 
force  and  directed  against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Another  insect  which  causes  much  damage  to  cucum- 
bers is  the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  The  stink-bug 
may  be  included  with'  it,  as  the  work  of  the  two  insects 
is  very  similar  in  its  effect  upon  the  plants.  The  most 
serious  trouble  with  these  insects  does  not  occur 
when  the  plants  are  small,  as  thev  can  be  protected 
then,  but  when  they  are  large.  The  vines  which  are 
damaged  by  these  enemies  resemble  those  injured  or 
killed  by  the  bacterial  wilt.  If  the  vines  are  killed  by 
the  wilt,  all  of  the  plant  dies  at  one  time.  When  the 
damage  is  caused  by  the  bugs,  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  or  a  lateral  branch  will  wilt  anil  dies  first,  usually 
out  not  always  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  wilting 
of  another  branch  or  the  remaining  part  of  the  plant 
No  effective  means  has  as  yet  been  found  for  combat- 
ing these  insects.  Some  growers  claim  that  by  keeping 
the  side  ventilators  and  doors  closed  most  of  the  time 
the  bugs  will  not  get  into  the  houses.  To  keep  them 
out  in  some  places  the  ventilator  openings  would  have 
to  be  screened.  No  crops  which  the  bugs  work  on 
should  be  grown  near  the  forcing-houses.  When  the 
insects  once  gain  admittance  to  the  houses,  they  are 
very  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  stink-bugs  lay  their 
eggs  in  clusters  on  the  leaves  and  these  should  be 
gathered  and  destroyed. 

The  white  fly  is  occasionally  serious  on  cucumbers. 
The  remedy  is  to  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
but  as  this  gas  is  dangerous  to  both  plant  and  animal 
life  it  is  used  only  in  extreme  cases. 

The  green  and  black  aphis  occasionally  attack 
cucumbers  in  the  forcing-house.  The  green  aphis  can 
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be  controlled.by  fumigating  with  tobacco.  The  black 
aphis  usually  occurs  in  patches  and  can  be  destroyed 
by  applying  strong  solutions  of  tobacco  or  soap. 

Nematodes  (eel-worms)  often  become  very  destruc- 
tive to  cucumbers.  As  they  work  entirely  on  the  roots, 
their  presence  is  indicated  by  a  weak  and  stunted 
growth  of  the  vines.  There  is  no  cure  for  a  vine  once 
attacked.  Sterilising  the  infested  soil  with  steam  is  the 
usual  method  of  eradicating  them.  It  is  not  safe  to  set 
plants  in  an  infested  soil  which  has  not  been  sterilized. 

Cucumber  wilt  is  a  bacterial  trouble  which  often 
destroys  a  crop  in  a  few  days.  There  are  no  satisfac- 
tory means  of  combating  it  when  it  becomes  estab- 
lished. It  is  most  likely  to  occur  on  plants  which  are 
weakened  in  some  other  way,  as  by  having  too  much 
water  applied  or  too  little  heat.  Plants  which  are  kept 
growing  vigorously  are  seldom  attacked  by  the  wilt. 

The  downy  mddew  is  very  partial  to  cucumbers 
and  often  does  serious  damage.  Cold  draughts  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Frequent  spraying 
with  bordeaux  will  keep  the  trouble  in  check.  Another 
less  common  but  sometimes  serious  cucumber  dis- 
ease U  anthracnoae.  Bordeaux  is  the  remedy  for  this 
disease.  Root  rot  of  cucumbers  is  of  occasional  occur- 
and  may  be  prevented  by  sterilizing  the  soil 


Grading  and  packing  cucumbers. 

In  sorting  cucumbers  for  market  they  are  made 
into  at  least  two  graded.  The  culls  are  seldom  placed 
on  the  market.  About  the  same  kinds  of  packages 
are  used  in  which  to  pack  cucumbers  as  are  used 
for  lettuce.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  sugar  barrel 
to  the  small  basket  holding  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  dozen  specimens.  When  handled  in  winter 
thev  are  usually  packed  in  paper-lined  boxes  or 
b&ikets. 

Forcing  of  tomatoes.  Fig.  1549. 

Tomatoes  are  forced  under  glass  at  all  seasons  of 
the  vear  except  during  the  time  they  are  ripening  most 
freely  in  the  field.  The  largest  area  of  glass  is  devoted 
to  this  crop  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  There  is 
also  quite  a  large  area  grown  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter.  Only  a  very  tew  growers  force  tomatoes  in 
the  midwinter  montbs. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  growers  as 
to  which  varieties  are  best  for  forcing.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  fall  crop  the  varieties 
having  medium  to  small  fruits  are  most  desirable. 
Some  growers  also  prefer  these  kinds  for  the  spring 
and  early  summer  crop.  Other  growers  like  the  large 
fruiting  sorts,  such  its  the  Stone  and  Globe  for  the 
summer  crop.  Some  markets  prefer  pink  or  purple 
varieties  and  others  red  sorts. 

Some  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  forcing  variety 
arc:  prolificacy,  smoothness  in  form,  meatiness  and 
good  flavor.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  it  should  not 
be  too  tender  of  skin.  Some  varieties  crack  more 
readily  than  others  and  those  that  are  inclined  to  crack 
should  be  avoided.  Other  qualities  not  lacking,  those 
kinds  which  are  most  resistant  to  disease  are  to  be 
preferred.  Some  varieties  need  less  attention  in  the 
matter  of  hand  pollinating  than  others.  This  is  a 
desirable  character  and  should  be  given  consideration 
when  selecting  a  variety  for  forcing  purposes. 

Cultural  method*. 

For  the  fall  crop  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  June. 
The  best  results  are  secured  from  this  crop  when  the 
fruit  ■  all  set  and  well  grown  before  cold  weather 
begins.  The  crop  should  begin  ripening  about  the  time 
killing  frosts  occur  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  should  be 
off  bv  the  first  of  January. 


For  the  spring  and  early  summer  crop  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  time  so  that  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  set 
in  the  permanent  bods  by  the  first  of  March.  If  a 
temperature  of  60"  can  be  maintained  at  night,  the 
plants  can  be  grown  in  two  months  from  the  time  of 
the  sowing  of  the  seed.  Plants  set  in  the  permanent 
places  the  first  of  March  should  ripen  fruit  about  the 
first  of  June  and  should  be  through  fruiting  by  the 
middle  of  August  or  a  little  before. 

The  care  of  the  seedling  plants  is  about  the  same 
for  the  fall  and  spring  crops,  except  that  owing  to  the 


they  can  be 
grown  more  quickly 
and  easily  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  For 
either  crop  the  seeds 
are  sown  thickly  in 
Bats  or  beds  and  in 
rows  about  2  inches 
apart.    As  soon  as 
they  are  sown  the 
seeds   should  be 
covered  with  glass, 
paper  or  burlap  to 
keep  the  surface  of 
the  soil  moist.  When 
large  enough  to 
handle,  the  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  off 
ito  flats  or  beds,  spacing 
lie  plants  2  inches  apart 
each  way.    Before  they 
b»gin  to  crowd,  they 
should    be  transplanted 
again,  this  time  into  2- 
inch  pots.   A  third  hand- 
ling should  be  made  in 
about  three  weeks  when 
the  plants  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  4-  or  5-inch  pots. 
From    these   pots  they 
should  be  transplanted  to 
the  permanent  beds. 

A  temperature  of  60° 
or  65°  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  plant  house 
at  night  and  at  least  10" 
higher  on  bright  days. 
( ";ireful  attention  to  waters 
inn  and  ventilating  is  very 
important.  Plants  which 
an-  given  too  much  water 
or  which  grow  in  a  house 
in  which  the  ventilators 
an-  seldom  open  will  be 
readily  attacked  by  dis- 
\&j  \ \    \  .  eases.    Plants  which  are 

property  grown  are  dis- 
ease-resistant to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  spacing  of  tomato 
plants  which  is  practised  by  different  forcers  is  much 
more  nearly  alike  than  is  the  case  with  cucumbers. 
The  plants  arc  seldom  set  closer  than  ljj  feet  nor 
farther  apart  than  4  feet.  Two  bv  2  feet  or  1  Yi  by 
3  feet  are  good  distances.  Nearly  all  tomatoes  are 
trained  upright  and  usually  to  one  stem.  When  two 
stems  are  used,  the  tops  are  trained  apart  a  foot  or 
more,  making  the  plant  form  the  shape  of  a  partly 
opened  fan.  Strings  run  from  the  foot  of  the  vines 
to  wires  run  above  the  rows  are  the  usual  means  of 
support.  By  twisting  the  vines  around  the  support- 
ing strings,  only  a  small  amount  of  tying  will  be  neces- 
All  lateral*  or  side  branches  should  be  removed 
small  if  the  plants  are  trained  to  one  stem. 
If  they  are  to  be  trained  to  two  stems,  the  lowest 
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strong  lateral  should  form  the  second  stem.  The 
lateral  just  above  the  first  blossom  cluster  is  usually 
the  strongest.  All  other  side  branches  should  be 
removed.  The  pruning  requires  careful  attention  and 
consumes  much  time.  If  the  laterals  are  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  large  size  before  they  are  removed,  it  will, 
not  only  require  more  time  to  cut  them  off  but  they  will 
take  needed  strength  from  the  i 


Pollination. 

As  honey  bees  do  not  work  on  tomato  blossoms  it  is 
necessary  to  do  more  or  less  hand  pollinating,  the 
amount  depending  on  the  time  of  the  year,  the  number 
of  blossoms  open  and  the  varieties  grown.  If  the 
weather  is  such  that  the  ventilators  can  be  kept  open 
wide  most  of  the  time  during  the  day,  frequent  and 
systematic  jarring  of  the  plants  will  be  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. Artificial  pollination  is  more  necessary  when  the 
plants  first  begin  to  bl<x>m  than  when  the  amount  of 
bloom  is  abundant.  Some  of  the  Knglish  types  (if  for- 
cing tomatoes  do  not  require  much  attention  in  the 
matter  of  pollinating.  However,  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  do  more  pollinating  than  necessary 
rather  than  not  enough.  The  camel's-hair  brush  is 
used  by  some  growers  and  the  wooden  spoon  and 
spatula  with  handles  15  to  18  inches  in  length  are  used 
by  other  growers  as  a  means  of  transferring  the  pollen 
;  flower  t 


Grading  and  packing  tomatoes. 

Unless  they  are  to  be  shipped  a  long  distance,  forc- 
ing-house grown  tomatoes  should  not  l>e  picked  until 
they  show  considerable  color.  The  more  nearly  mature 
the  fruits  are  when  taken  from  the  vines,  the  better 
the  quality.  Picking  should  be  done  even,*  other  day 
or  at  least  three  times  a  week.  The  fruit  should  be 
handled  with  care  to  avoid  bruising,  as  injuries  impair 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit. 

In  grading,  unless  the  fruit  is  unusually  rough  or  too 
variable  in  sue,  only  one  grade  need  be  made  for  the 
average  market.  All  very  rough  and  otherwise  inferior 
fruits  should  be  withheld  from  the  market .  Some  growers 
make  a  fancy  grade  for  special  trade.  This  stock  should 
be  of  medium  and  uniform  size,  even  in  color  and  very 
smooth.  The  hotels  and  clubs  which  give  orders  for 
such  stock  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  it. 

Tomatoes  are  handled  mostly  in  baskets.  These 
are  seldom  larger  than  a  half  bushel  and  usually  con- 
siderably smaller.  The  basket  used  by  the  Ashtabula 
growers  is  the  same  as  they  use  for  lettuce  and  holds 
ten  pounds  of  tomatoes.  A  very  satisfactory  package 
for  use  in  warm  weather  is  the  four-basket  carrier  or 
crate.  The  baskets  which  are  put  in  this  carrier  hold 
five  pounds  each.  When  profierly  selected  as  to  size, 
color,  and  smoothness,  tomatoes  packed  in  this  con- 
tainer are  very  attractive.  The  chief  objection  to  their 
use  is  that  they  are  too  much  like  the  package  used  by 
the  southern  tomato-growers  and  thus  not  distinctive 
enough  for  the  forcing-house  tomatoes.  During  cold 
weather  or  when  the  tomatoes  are  to  be  shipped  a  long 
distance,  each  fruit  should  be  wrapped  in  paper  to 
protect  it  from  the  frost  and  to  prevent  bruising. 

Dealers  who  have  not  handled  foreing-house-grown 
tomatoes  are  sometimes  slow  to  pav  the  price  which 
the  stock,  if  well  grown,  graded  and  packed,  should 
demand.  When  they  have  once  learned  that  forcing- 
house-grown  tomatoes  are  of  superior  quality  and  will 
stand  up  much  better  than  those  which  have  been 
shipped  a  long  distance  and  of  necessity  must  be 
picked  green  or  nearly  so,  they  are  usually  willing  to 
pay  much  more  for  the  forcing-house-grown  than  for 
the  outside-grown 


Forcing  of  radishes. 

Radishes  have  been  forced  by  many  growers  but 
they  have  not  become  generally  popular.  This  is  no 


doubt  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  growing  of 
and  preparation  for  market  necessitates  a  large  am 
of  hand  labor;  and  the  requirements  of  the  crop  are 
exacting. 

The  turnip-shaped  sorts  are  most  satisfactory  for 
forcing  in  the  forcing-house.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
thickly  in  rows  which  should  be  marked  4  inches  apart 
and  about  Vt  inch  deep.  The  Skinner  system  of  water- 
ing is  very  satisfactory  for  radishes  if  the  watering 
is  properly  done.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist  but 
not  too  wet  on  the  surface.  The  watering  should  bo 
done  only  when  the  weather  is  bright.  Some  growers 
have  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  allow  the  radishes 
to  remain  quite  thick  in  the  rows  until  a  part  of  them 
are  large  enough  to  market  and  then  pull  the  market- 
able ones  and  allow  the  others  to  develop,  than  to 
thin  them  enough  when  they  are  small  to  permit  the 
radishes  to  mature  nearly  at  one  time.  This  method 


of  thinning  will  enable  the  gardener  to  grow  many 
more  radishes  in  a  given  area  than  when  the  old 
method  is  used. 

Some  of  the  essential  factors  in  successful  radish 
forcing  are:  good  seed,  carefully  sown;  an  abundance 
of  light;  plenty  of  ventilation;  sufficient  water  and 
heat  to  keep  the  plants  growing  rapidly  but  not  enough 
to  cause  damping-off;  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  bunch- 
ing, washing  and  packing. 

Other  forcing  crops. 

Space  will  permit  only  of  a  classification  of  other 
forcing  crops  than  those  previously  mentioned.  Nearly 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  grown  in  the  open 
can  l>c  grown  in  the  forcing-house.  Whether  it  is 
practicable  or  not  to  force  a  vegetable  in  a  commercial 
way  depends  principally  on  two  things:  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  market  demand. 

The  following  lists  include  practically  all  vegetables 
which  arc  forced  commercially,  either  extensively  or 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  vegetables  included  in  these 
lists  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  '  cool"  and  the 
"warm"  plants. 

By  cool  plants  is  meant  those  for  which  the  proper 
night  temperature  is  from  40°  to  55°  and  by  warm 
plants  those  for  which  the  night  temperature  should 
be  from  55°  to  70°.  With  either  class  of  plants  the  da; 


temperature  on  bright  days  should 
higher  than  the  night  temperature. 

"Cool"  forcing 


be  at 


t«  the  da£ 


Has.* 

oeei 
Carrot 
Cauliflower 
Celery 

"Warm"  forcing  ncgtlabUs: 
Bean 

Cucumber 


Onion 
Parsley 


Eggplant 
Muskmelon 


Pea 

Radishes 
Rhubarb 
Spinach 


Tomato 

C.  W.  Waid. 


The  forcing  of  fruits. 

The  forcing  of  fruits  under  glass  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  recent  years  and  particularly  so  in  the 
private  establishments.  Crapes  probably  occupy  more 
space  than  any  other  class  of  hothouse  fruits.  Records 
of  cultivating  the  vine  may  be  traced  back  some  thou- 
sands of  years.  Nevertheless,  the  greenhouse  grape-vine 
has  not  been  improved  to  the  same  extent  through 
ic  hybridizing  that  many  other  fruits  have 
Some  of  our  oldest  varieties  still  hold  a  promi- 
t  place  in  the  forcing-houses.  Some  worthy  claimants 
e  been  added  to  the  list  from  time  to  time.  Madrcs- 
field  Court  was  raised  over  forty  years  ago  by  crossing 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  with  Black  Morocco,  producing 
a  distinct  Muscat  grape  with  the  Morocco  coloring. 
Of  later  introduction  may  be  mentioned  Lady  liutt, 
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Appley  Towers  and  a  few  others  which  have  been 
tested  and  have  found  favor  with  many  growers. 
Another  account  of  raising  grapes  under  glass  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Grape. 

Forcing  of  grapes. 

The  vine  is  of  easy  propagation.  Different  methods 
may  bo  applied  for  reproducing  young  vines,  audi  as 
cuttings  or  by  eyes  of  ripened  wood.  Inarching  and 
grafting  may  also  be  resorted  to.  However,  the  general 
method  of  raising  young  vines  is  from  single  eyes.  It  is 


advisable  to 
growth  or,  when 
thoroughly  ri 


of  the  previous 
back   the  vines,  to  take 
wood  with  plump  eyes.    If  not 


ready  for  pror>agatiiig,^thc  ^ood 


cool  house 


The  month  of  January  is 


Ml. 


best  for  this  purpose,  for  then  there  is  usually  a  steady 
bottom  heat,  which  is  necessary.  A  bottom  heat  of 
70°,  with  a  temperature  in  the  house  of  65°,  is  most 
satisfactory.  Furthermore,  January-propagated  plants 
allow  for  a  long  season  to 
grow  on  the  canes.  In  pre- 
paring the  eyes  for  propaga- 
tion, about  \i  inch  of  wood 
on  each  side  of  the  eye  is 
sufficient.  Make  a  cut  on  the 
opposite  aide  from  the  eye  a 
trine  deeper  than  the  bark, 
which  will  callous  in  a  short 
time  after  it  is  placed  in  heat 
and  roots  will  emit  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  These  eyes  may 
be  placed  in  pans,  flats  or 
singly  in  3-inch  pots;  when 
time  is  no  serious  object,  the 
wits  are  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  the  young  vine  roots 
are  very  brittle.  In  prepar- 
ing the  pots  to  receive  the 
eyes,  half  fill  them  with 
fibrous  soil  and  fill  the  top 
with  a  fairly  sharp  sand, 
enough  to  cover  the  wood 
with  the  eye  just  level  with 
the  sand.  The  advantage  of 
having  the  soil  in  the  bottom 
is  that  the  roots  will  strike 
down  and  the  plants  may  be 
repotted,  when  ready,  with- 
out a  check.  They  must  be 
kept  growing  through  the 
summer  in  a  warm  moi 
necessary. 

Inarching  may  be  found  valuable  at  times,  partic- 
ularly if  there  is  a  variety  in  the  house  that  is  not 
desirable.  The  operation  is  fairly  simple.  There  arc 
different  methods  of  inarching,  although  the  most 
successful  is  with  the  young  growing  wood.  For 
example,  to  inarch  a  variety  with  a  permanent  vine, 
preparations  should  be  made  the  year  previous.  Grow 
the  variety  desired  in  a  pot,  then  ripen  off  as  for  plant' 
ing.  Whenever  the  vines  arc  started  into  growth, 
bring  in  the  pot  vine  intended  for  inarching,  about  ten 
days  after  the  heat  has  been  placed  in  the  grapery. 
Otherwise  the  pot  vine  will  start  into  growth  before 
the  permanent  vine.  It  is  advisable  to  select  shoots 
of  about  the  same  strength,  if  possible.  The  shoot  that 
is  operated  on  should  be  as  near  the  base  as  possible. 
To  inarch  them  is  just  a  matter  of  bringing  the  two 
shoots  together  and  tying  with  raffia.  When  the  cion 
has  united  with  the  green  growing  shoots,  which  will  be 
in  a  short  time,  gradually  cut  it  away  from  its  own 
root;  also  pinch  the  stock  back  by  degrees  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  cion.  Usually  the  cion  will  grow 
away  rapidly  and  produce  a  strong  cane  by  fall  so  that 

the  following  winter  the 


and  repotted  when 


old  cane  may  be  cut  away  and  the  new  variety  will 
take  its  place. 

Hybridizing. 

In  hybridising  with  the  aim  to  produce  new  varie- 
ties, it  is  best  to  select  a  fairly  strong-growing  variety 
for  the  female  parent,  choosing  the  rich  Muscat  pollen 
for  the  male  parent.  No  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to 
results  from  a  true  cross,  as  many  different  varieties 
will  appear.  Grapes  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
pollen  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  self- 
fertilisation.  Nature  protects  the  pollen  of  the  grape- 
vine by  a  cap  that  suirounds  the  pistils  and  stamens, 
and  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  for  distribution  the  caps 
are  pushed  off  by  the  expansion  of  pistils  and  stamens, 
insuring  pollination.  To  cross-pollinate  one  variety 
with  another,  measures  should  be  taken  in  advance  of 
natural  development  to  prevent  self -pollination  Select 
the  bunch  to  be  operated  upon  a  few  days  before  it 
would  begin  to  flower.  Cut  away  the  larger  part  of  the 
flowers,  leaving  a  dozen  or  fifteen  to  be  crossed  with 
other  pollen.  Then  secure  this  bunch  in  a  fine  muslin  bag, 
which  will  prevent  any  insects  from  distributing  unde- 
sirable pollen  upon  it.  The  muslin  will  allow  sufficient 
air  for  the  berries  to  set,  after  which  it  may  be  removed. 
The  bag  is  placed  around  the  bunch  a  day  or  so  before 
the  cap  is  ready  to  be  dislodged,  and  careful  watch  must 
be  kept  when  the  cap  begins  to  loosen.  Have  a  |>air  of 
very  fine  plycrs  or  pincers  ready  and  remove  the 
cap  by  force"  then  immediately  cut  away  the  stamens 
before  the  pollen  has  time  to  ripen.  This  must  be 
executed  with  great  care  as  the  flowers  are  very  deli- 
cate. Sometimes  the  flowers  cannot  all  be  operated 
upon  at  the  same  time.  If  so,  place  the  bunch  again 
in  the  bag  and  repeat  the  above  process.  When  the 
stamens  ha%*e  been  removed,  apply  the  pollen  chosen 
for  the  cross.  This  is  best  applied  to  the  stigma  with 
a  camel's-hair  pencil.  Repeat  until  the  whole  have 
been  gone  over  carefully.  By  using  these  precautions, 
the  bunch  cannot  become  contaminated  with  undesir- 
able pollen.  Grape  seed  will  germinate  very  readily, 
although  it  should  be  sown  soon  after  ripening  as 
its  geminating  power  is  weakened  if  kept  any  great 

Vine  borders. 

Good  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  grape-vines.  They  will  not  resent 
an  abundance  of  water  while  in  active  growth,  in  fact 
they  demand  it,  but  a  bonier  which  the  water  cannot 
pass  through  freely  will  be  found  a  serious  difficulty.  It 
is  well  in  finding  a  location  to  choose,  if  possible,  a 
site  on  elevated  ground,  as  the  drainage  from  the  border 
can  be  carried  off  with  less  expense  than  in  a  low  place, 
without  the  trouble  of  the  drain-pipes  becoming  stopjieu 
up.  A  vine  border  will  last  for  years  and  the  advantage 
of  a  well-made  border,  even  though  ex|X'nsive  in  build- 
ing up,  will  be  manifest  in  the  better  fruit  produced. 

A  grapery  may  be  supplied  with  both  outside  and 
inside  borders,  although  it  is  not  necessary.  Neither 
would  it  be  advisable  for  earlv  forcing,  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  the  roots  would  be  out  in  the  cold  soil 
at  quite  a  contrast  from  the  ones  inside.  But  for  mid- 
Beason  or  late,  there  is  no  objection  to  this  method. 
In  fact,  vines  that  have  access  to  an  outside  border 
will  keep  healthy  and  vigorous  several  years  longer 
than  when  confined  wholly  inside.  However,  an  inside 
border  will  last  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years.  This 
must  be  decided  before  the  house  is  built  as,  for  an 
outside  bonier,  the  walls  must  l>e  erected  on  arches  to 
allow  the  nx>ts  access  outside.  One  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  vines  do  not  require  such  close 
attention  as  when  depending  entirelv  upon  the  inside 
bonier.  However,  nt  present  the  larger  number  of 
graperies  are  built  with  inside  borders  only.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  excavate  at  least       to  4  feet  for 
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the  border.  Assuming  it  to  be  a  span-roof  house,  lay 
a  drain  down  the  center,  allowing  enough  fall  to  carry 
off  the  water.  Use  3-inch  pipes  and  provide  openings 
along  every  20  feet  or  so  to  take  away  the  water.  After 
the  drain  is  complete,  a  coat  of  rough  concrete  mav  be 
placed  over  the  bottom,  which  will  prevent  any  of  the 
vine  roots  from  penetrating  into  the  subsoil.  Over  this 
add  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  drainage,  such  as  broken  stone 
or  brickbats, — anything  that  will  insure  a  free  passage 
for  water.  From  the  drainage  to  the  surface  level,  there 
should  be  about  2%  feet  or  a  trifle  over  for  soil.  In 
some  localities  it  is  difficult  to  serure  a  grade  of  soil 
best  adapted  for  vine-growth,  although  grape-vines 
will  thrive  in  different  kinds  of  soil,  if  not  too  sandy  or 
too  clayey.  A  good  loamy  soil  is  best,  virgin  loam  pre- 
ferred; or  loam  that  has  been  in  pasture  three  or  lour 
years  may  be  plowed  and  placed  directly  into  the  bor- 
der. The  grass  fibers  are  of  great  benefit.  The  vines 
would  make  a  very  satisfactory  growth  for  a  year  or 
so  without  any  fertilizing  ingredients  added.  However, 
this  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  and  fertilizers  of  a  last- 
ing quality  should  be  used.  On  that 
account,  farmyard  manure  should 
not  be  used.  All  fruits  require 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen and  therefore  these  manures 
should  be  applied.  Do  not  apply 
the  fertilisers  too  heavily.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  when  the  vines  be- 
come thoroughly  established  to  feed 
from  the  surface.  Bone  is  one  of 
the  very  best  ingredients  to  place 
in  the  grape  border.  This  may  be 
used  in  a  coarse  state  or  that  known 
as  Js-inch  bone  at  the  rate  of 
forty  or  fifty  parts  of  solid  to  one 
of  bone.  Potash  may  be  used  in 
the  shape  of  hardwood  unleached 
ashes,  a  trifle  less  in  quantity  than 
that  recommended  for  the  bone. 
Toward  t  he  surface,  a  quicker-acting 
complete  fruit  -  fertilizer  may  be 
used.  Such  a  border  should  grow 
and  produce  grapes  for  many  years. 

A  span-roof  house  running  north 
and  south  is  recommended,  as  a  cer- 
tain amount  Of  sunlight  will  lie  had 
on  both  aides,  whereas  in  a  house 
running  east  and  west,  very  little 
sun  will  strike  on  the  north  side. 
Ether  curvilinear  or  straight  span  answers  the  purpose 
for  a  private  establishment. 

Planting  vine*. 

Vines  may  be  planted  either  in  fall  or  early  spring. 
Early  fall-planted  stock  appears  to  come  away  more 
freely  and  break  stronger  than  spring  planting.  Plant 
the  canes  about  4  feet  apart;  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  too  close  planting.  1 1  is  immaterial  whether  one-year- 
old  plants  are  selected  or  two-year-old,  providing  they 
are  thrifty  strong  canes.  They  should  be  shortened 
back  to  2  feet  to  insure  strong  growths  from  the 
remaining  buds,  since,  if  a  much  longer  length  of  cane 
is  left,  they  will  break  away  unevenly  and  weakly. 
Before  planting,  all  the  soil  from  a  ball  should  be 
removed  and  the  roots  straightened  out.  Spread  the 
roots  out  evenlv  on  the  border,  cover  with  about  3 
inches  of  soil  and  firm  the  soil  well  around  them. 

General  treatment  for  forcing. 

Grape-vines  respond  to  the  forcing  treatment  readily, 
although  a  newlv  planted  grape-house  should  be 
brought  along  witn  little  or  no  forcing  the  first  season. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  in  forcing  them,  as  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  produce  fruit  until  the  second 
year,  when  they  will  be  thoroughly  established.  How- 


ever, assuming  that  the  vines  are  established  and  grapes 
are  needed  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May,  the  house 
must  be  started  by  the  middle  of  December  with  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10" 
to  15°  by  day,  according  to  weather  conditions,  and 
gradually  increasing  so  that  when  the  grapes  are  in 
bloom  the  temperature  will  be  65°  at  night  and  75" 
to  80°  by  day.  If  a  supply  of  grapes  is  demanded  up  to 
Christmas  or  the  New  Year,  three  compartments  must 
be  accommodated,  the  midseason  house  being  started 
two  months  later  and  the  late  house  about  the  first  of 
April.  A  very  important  point  to  be  considered  is  to 
give  the  border  a  thorough  watering,  for  while  the 
vines  are  at  rest  they  are  kept  fairly  dry.  Ventilation 
or  airing  is  very  important,  for  unless  this  is  attended 
to  carefully  serious  trouble  will  follow,  such  as  mildew, 
red-spider  and  the  like.  The  heat  should  be  allowed  to 
rise  gradually  until  the  maximum  is  reached  in  the 
morning,  then  kept  as  steady  as  possible  and  toward 
evening  gradually  lowered  to  night  temperature. 

The  Dest  method  of  growing  vines  under  glass  is  the 
single-rod  spur  system.  The  spurs  should  be  15  or  18 
inches  apart  on  each  side  of  tlie  rod.  Then  disbud  to 
one  shoot  for  each  spur.  As  the  young  growth  advances, 
it  must  be  trained  in  place  by  degrees,  as  the  young 
shoots  are  very  brittle  and  if  brought  down  too  quickly 
are  liable  to  snap  off.  The  next  Btep  is  pinching  the 
shoots.  The  aim  is  to  alkiw  enough  growth  to  cover 
the  trellis  with  foliage  but  to  avoid  crowding.  A  fairly 
safe  method  is  to  stop  the  shoot  at  the  second  or  third 
leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  also  pinch  all  lateral  growths 
at  the  first  leaf. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  anxious  times  with  the 
man  in  charge  is  while  the  vines  are  in  bloom  or  setting 
their  fruit.  Certain  varieties  will  set  their  fruit  much 
more  freely  than  others.  The  Muscat  family,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  bit  backward  in  that  respect.  A  safe  method  to 
follow  is  a  steady  temperature  with  a  fairly  dry  bracing 
atmosphere  so  that  the  pollen  can  distribute  itself 
freely.  By  gently  tapping  the  bunches  around  mid- 
day, they  should  set  freely.  When  the  berries  are  about 
the  size  of  garden  peas,  they  are  in  condition  for  thin- 
ning. This  is  a  tedious  operation,  requiring  time  and 
patience.  The  bunch  must  never  be  handled  with  the 
fingers.  Either  a  stick  with  a  fork  or  a  straight  stick 
to  lift  the  shoulders  of  the  bunch  while  thinning  should 
be  used.  The  aim  is  to  cut  away  enough  surplus  ber- 
ries to  allow  the  remainder  to  swell  to  full  size,  so  that 
when  full  grown  and  ready  to  cut  the  bunch  will  keep 
the  same  perfect  shape  when  set  on  the  dinner-table. 

Grape-vines,  when  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition, 
are  rank  feeders.  There  is  no  better  time  to  apply  food 
than  just  after  the  grapes  are  thinned  and  again  as 
they  take  on  their  second  swelling  after  the  stoning 
period.  This  may  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  liquid 
manure  water  or  a  complete  chemical  fertilizer.  The 
grower  must  use  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to  quan- 
tity, as  so  much  depends  on  conditions.  A  healthy  vine 
can  withstand  more  food  than  one  less  robust.  Never- 
theless, it  is  much  better  to  feed  lightly  than  too 
heavily. 

A  moist  humid  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  gra|>es 
while  they  are  growing  or  from  the  time  they  are 
started  into  growth  until  thev  begin  to  color,  from  which 
time  a  drier  bracing  air  will  be  of  advantage.  At  this 
stage,  bottom  air  may  lie  admitted  by  degrees  during 
the  day,  and  later,  or  when  ripe,  keep  bottom  air  on 
day  and  night. 

Pruning. 

There  are  two  objects  in  pruning:  first,  to  keep  the 
vines  in  submission  and  second,  to  encourage  vigor. 
For  the  first  season  after  planting,  it  would  be  well  to 
allow  the  vines  to  grow  freely  with  very  little  stopping 
of  shoots.  This  encourages  root-action  and  if  every- 
thing has  progressed  satisfactorily,  the  canes  will 
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reach  the  top  of  the  house  the  first  season.  When 
pruning  time  comes,  thia  cane  must  be  shortened  back, 
allowing  only  about  5  feet  of  the  season's  growth  to 
remain.  The  same  method  should  be  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  so  on  till  the  full  height  of  vine  is 
■ecttrod.  Before  beginning  to  prune  a  grape-vine,  one 
should  be  absolutely  sure  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe. 
This  may  easily  be  ascertained  from  well-ripened  wood, 
for  after  pruning  the  cut  will  remain  perfectly  dry 
and  in  a  few  days  have  the  appearance  of  an  old  cut. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wood  cuts  soft  with  a  fluid 
on  the  cut,  then  the  wood  is  not  ripe  enough.  To  pro- 
duce well-ripened  wood  from  the  time  the  crop  is 
gathered  till  pruning  time,  an  abundance  of  air  should 
be  allowed  in  the  house  and  when  the  foliage  has  com- 
pleted its  functions  a  dry  atmosphere  should  be  main- 
tained and  the  vines  kept  fairly  dry  at  the  roots.  In 
the  long-rod  spur  system,  it  is  necessary  to  prune  hard 
back,  otherwise  in  a  few  years  long  ungainly  spurs  will 
result.  One  or  two  eyes  to  each  spur  is  sufficient  and, 
with  thoroughly  ripened  wood,  there  is  no  danger  but 
that  a  bountiful  crop  will  follow. 

Varirties. 

There  are  many  varieties  for  forcing  purposes, 
although  only  a  selection  of  the  best'  varieties,  early  and 
late,  is  given  here.  The  Muscat  grapes  are  the  finest 
of  all  die  hothouse  kinds.  Unfortunately  they  require 
a  longer  season  to  ripen.  Consequently  one  must  rely 
on  earlier-maturing  varieties  for  early  forcing.  A  few 
canes  of  Muscats  may  be  planted  in  an  early  house  and 
they  will  be  useful  after  the  early  kinds  are  exhausted. 
It  is  not  wise  to  depend  on  thin-skinned  Muscats  for 
late  use,  as  there  would  be  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in 
condition  any  length  of  time.  The  following  varieties 
are  recommended  for  early,  midscoson  and  late: 

Earlv. — Black  Hamburg,  Applev  Towers,  Madres- 
field  Court,  White  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster  Seed- 
ling, Roy  ton  Muscat. 

Midseason  house  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
indoor  grapes.  It  thrives  better  in  a  compartment 
by  itself,  requiring  a  trifle  more  heat. 

Late  house. — Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Barbarossa 
or  Gros  Guillaume,  Alicante,  Diamond  Jubilee,  Prince 
of  Wales,  White  Lady  Hutt, 

Many  others  may  be  added  to  the  list,  but  these 
will  be  found  to  cover  the  season  and  varieties  suffi- 
ciently for  all  purposes. 

These  fruits  come  next  in  popularity  to  the  grape 
and  considerable  s|»ace  is  devoted  to  their  culture 
under  glass.  Great  improvements  have  been  brought 
about  in  recent  years  with  both  peaches  and  nectarines 
and  a  large  number  of  new  varieties  are  constantly 
appearing  for  forcing.  One  of  the  handsomest  forcing 
paaches  is  Peregrine.  The  color  is  magnificent  and 
flavor  all  that  could  be  desired,  with  size  sufficient  to 
please  the  most  exacting.  Others  might  be  mentioned 
to  show  the  progress  of  time. 

Cullurai  method*. 

The  same  style  of  house  that  has  been  recommended 
for  grape-culture  will  be  found  ideal  for  peaches  and 
nectarines,  although  instead  of  having  the  walk  down 
the  center  of  the  house,  it  is  better  along  each  side. 
Thia  will  allow  planting  the  trees  crosswise  of  the  house 
on  trellises  about  6  feet  apart,  which  affords  ample 
space  for  a  well-balanced  tree.  Also  the  same  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  borders,  drainage  and  so  on  should 
be  carried  out,  although  a  slightly  shallower  border 
would  be  satisfactory.  From  2  to  2hi  feet  of  soil  would 
be  sufficient;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  make  the  border 
quite  so  rich  for  peaches  and  nectarines  as  for  grapes, 
as  the  trees  would  have  a  tendency  to  rank  growth,  a 
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condition  that  should  be  guarded  against.  Peach  trees 
budded  on  plum  stock  are  su|>erior  for  forcing  purposes. 
Choose  the  best  trees  obtainable  for  this  work.  In  our 
climate,  if  everything  goes  well,  the  trees  will  mow 
into  large  proportions  in  three  or  four  years.  There- 
fore, space  should  be  considered  with  this  in  view.  A 
tree  that  is  planted  in  such  a  way  that  the  branches 
are  evenly  balanced  on  both  sides,  causing  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  sap,  will  insure  better  results.  Assuming 
the  peach-house  to  be  25  feet  in  width  with  the  trellis 
crosswise  the  house,  allowing  a  walk  on  each  side,  each 
tree  would  have  a  spread  of  about  18  feet.  One  tree  in 
the  center  of  each  trellis  is  sufficient,  which  allows 
ample  room  for  development.  If  desired,  a  tree  may  be 
planted  on  each  side  of  the  permanent  one  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  must  be  cut  away  as  the  space  is  necdi*! 
for  the  permanent  tree.  Still  another  method  may  be 
adopted  and  probably  the  best,  which  is  placing  trees 
in  tubs  on  each  side,  then  as  space  is  needed  they  may 
be  moved  away,  whereas  when  planted  in  the  bonier 
one  is  likely  to  leave  them  too  long  and  crowd  the 
main  tree  out  of  shape. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  force  newly  planted  trees  to 
any  extent,  but  rather  to  bring  them  along  gradually 
for  the  first  season,  when  they  will  be  in  condition  for 
forcing.  If  ripe  fruit  is  in  demand  about  the  first  week 
in  May,  the  house  must  tie  started  about  the  middle 
of  December.  The  peach  tree  will  come  on  and  develop 
its  blossoms  in  a  corn|>aratively  moderate  temperature 
and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  submit  it  to  extreme  heat 
artificially.  Peach  trees  delight  in  fresh  air,  and  will 
resent  a  too  close  humid  atmosphere.  A  temperature 
of  40°  to  45°  at  night  and  50"  to  55°  by  day  will  suit 
their  requirements  at  the  start.  Gradually  increase 
this  so  that  the  temperature  will  range  from  50"  to  55" 
at  night  and  60°  to  65°  by  day  or  70°  with  sun  heat 
when  in  bloom.  After  the  fruit  is  set,  another  5"  may 
be  added.  Give  plenty  of  air  without  lowering  the 
temperature,  particularly  in  cold  weather.  Give  the 
house  a  light  spraying  two  or  three  times  a  day  when 
the  weather  is  clear  until  they  come  into  bloom.  Do 
not  spray  while  thev  are  in  blossom.  After  the  fruit  is 
set,  spraying  may  be  resorted  to  again  once  or  twice 
a  day  according  to  weather  conditions. 

Peaches  are  subject  to  greenfly.  As  a  precaution 
after  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  set,  syringe  every  ten 
days  or  so  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  enough 
iust  to  cokir  the  water.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
both  greenfly  and  red  spider,  both  deadly  enemies  to 
peach  foliage. 

The  peach  tree  will  produce  many  more  shoots  than 
are  needed  to  furnish  the  trellis,  therefore  the  surplus 
will  have  to  be  removed.  Tliis  is  best  done  by  degrees 
rather  than  removing  them  all  at  once,  which  would 
be  likely  to  cause  a  check.  A  number  of  shoots  may  be 
pinched  at  the  third  leaf,  which  in  all  probability  would 
form  spurs  or  fruit-buds  for  the  following  season.  The 
aim  is  to  allow  enough  wood  to  remain  to  cover  the 
trellis,  but  to  avoid  crowding.  As  the  crop  advances 
or  before  the  fruit  becomes  of  much  size,  thinning  of 
the  fruit  would  be  in  order.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
overcrop.  If  a  tree  has  a  tendency  to  rank  growth,  a 
fairly  heavy  crop  would  be  of  advantage.  The  grower 
must  be  governed  according  to  conditions. 

Watering  and  feeding  are  important.  Potash  is  neces- 
sary for  all  stone-fruits  and  should  be  applied  in  some 
form,  or  a  complete  fruit-fertilizer  may  be  recommended. 
It  is  better  to  feed  light  and  often  rather  than  too  much 
at  once.  Enough  water  must  be  supplied  to  give  the 
border  a  thorough  watering  from  top  to  bottom.  Then 
no  more  should  be  given  until  necessary,  for  if  the  soil 
is  not  allowed  to  sweeten  up  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  trees  healthy.  It  is  not  a  good  policy  to  have 
the  trees  or  borders  saturated  just  as  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing. It  is  better  to  give  them  a  watering  a  week  or  so 
in  advance,  which  will  usually  last  until  the  fruit  is 
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gathered.  The  object  of  this  is  to  improve  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit. 

One  should  not  think  that  after  gathering  the  fruit 
the  house  needs  little  or  no  attention.  The  temperature 
will  not  need  close  watching,  but  the  fruit-buds  have 
to  form  and  develop,  and  good  attention  to  watering 
and  spraying  the  foliage  is  a  wise  step  toward  success 
for  the  following  season.  Cut  away  any  useless  wood 
after  the  crop  of  fruit  has  been  picked,  thus  allowing  the 
remainder  of  the  wood  to  become  well  ripened.  Well- 
ripened  wood  will  withstand  any  reasonable  amount 
of  frost  during  the  dormant  state,  and  fruit-buds  will 
respond  when  called  upon  with 
abundance  of  healthy  strong  blos- 
soms. Winter-pruning  may  be 
done  any  time  after  the  trees  have 
cast  their  foliage.  This  means 
removing  any  weak  growths, 
shortening  back  extremely  strong 
growth  and  training  the  young 
wood  so  that  it  will  spread  over 


the  space  about  5 
Varieties. 

For  forcing  there  are  many 
varieties  to  choose  from.  The 
peach  crop  may  be  extended  at 
least  seven  weeks  for  one  house, 
but  if  the  com|>aitments  are  at 
command  a  season  of  five  months 
or  more  may  be  had  by  planting 
early,  midscason  and  late  varie- 
ties. The  following  varieties  may 
be  relied  upon  for  early,  mid- 
season  and  late: 

Early  forcing  peaches  — Duch- 
ess of  Cornwall,  Duke  of  York, 
Peregrine. 

Early  forcing  nectarines. — 
Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Advance, 
Lord  Napier. 

Midseason  peaches.  —  Pere- 
grine (Alexander,  Noblesse), 
Bellegarde,  Grosse  Mignonne. 

Midseason  nectarines. — Stan- 
wick  -  Elruge,  Rivers,  Orange- 
Chaucer. 

Late-house  peaches.—  Craw- 
ford Late,  Thomas  Rivera, 
Princess  of  Wales. 

Late-house  nectarines. — New- 
ton, Spencer,  Humboldt,  Vic- 
toria. 

Numerous  other  varieties 
could  be  added  to  this  list .  How- 
ever this  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  practical 
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This  method  of  producing  fruit  has  found  favor  with 
many  growers  throughout  the  country,  particularly 
in  private  establishments.  It  requires  no  specially 
built  hoiijM-s  for  the  purpose,  providing  the  house 
receives  full  sunlight  with  abundance  of  ventilation. 
There  are  two  or  three  advantages  of  this  concentrated 
method  of  growing:  first,  the  house  may  lw  used  for 
other  growing  crops  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  :is  the 
tni-s  may  Ik-  placed  outside  or,  as  severe  winter  sets  in, 
they  may  be  .stored  away  in  a  coolhouse  cloae  together 
until  such  time  as  they  are  needed  for  bringing  into 
growth  again;  second,  a  large  variety  of  fruits  is 
adapted  to  this  method  of  culture,  such  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  pears,  plums,  figs  and  the  like.  These 
trees  may  be  grown  into  either  pyramid  or  half-stand- 
ard forms.  Pyramids,  as  a  whole,  make  a  more  attrac- 
tive appearance  in  a  house  than  any  other  form  of 


training.  A  house  for  pot-fruits  requires  about  the  same 
treatment  as  that  recommended  for  peaches  planted 
in  a  permanent  border.  Care  and  watchfulness  are 
required  as  to  watering,  particularly  when  first  start- 
ing into  growth,  as  at  that  stage  there  is  not  much 
foliage,  consequently  an  over-abundance  of  water 
would  have  a  tendency  to  sour  the  soil.  Potting  the 
trees  is  very  important.  There  is  no  better  time  for  this 
operation  than  early  fall,  or  just  as  they  are  casting 
their  foliage.  Also  a  serious  error  is  placing  them  in  too 
large  pots  or  tubs.  They  should  be  repotted  every  fall, 
but  it  is  not  always  necessary'  to  give  them  a  larger 
tub.  Often  the  ball  may  be  re- 
duced and  placed  into  the  same- 
sized  tub.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  a  good  fibrous  loam  used  in 
a  fairly  rough  state,  if  possible, 
as  this  will  allow  free  action  for 
_  the  water  to  pass  off.  Firm  pot- 
ting is  of  great  importance. 
Three  parts  of  soil  to  one  of 
t  In  in  mghly  decayed  rich  manure 
with  a  little  bone  mixed  in  would 
be  an  excellent  compost  for  the 
purpose.  Careful  watering  after 
repotting  is  very'  important. 

When  the  trees  come  into 
bloom,  keep  a  fairly  dry  bracing 
atmosphere.  Pears  and  plums 
will  refuse  to  set  their  fruit  other- 
wise. As  the  growth  advances, 
frequent  pinching  or  stopping 
the  shoots  should  be  attended  to. 
Some  growths  will  doubtless  be 
much  in  advance  of  othere. 
W  hen  the  young  growths  reach 
the  length  of  5  or  ti  inches,  they 
should  be  pinched  and  again 
when  they  have  extended  another 
similar  growth  and  so  on.  Usu- 
ally in  the  case  of  pyramid  trees, 
growth  will  be  found  more  ad- 
vanced at  the  top,  hence  those 
shoots  should  be  stopped,  result- 
ing in  more  vigor  for  the  lower 
branches. 

Surface-dressing  when  the  fruit 
is  swelling  is  of  great  benefit. 
Either  manure  or  a  concentrated 
fertilizer  may  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  added  as  a  top-dressing, 
but  by  all  means  do  not  apply 
this  until  the  fruit  is  swelling 
away  freely. 

Pot-fruit  that  has  been 
properly  cared  for  during  the 
season  of  growth  in  regard  to 
pinching  and  summer- 
requires  little  winter-, 
aside  from  removing  the  very  weakest  growths.' 

Varieties. 

The  following  varieties  are  the  l>est: 

Pears. — Souvenir  du  Congres,  Madame  Trcwe, 
Hardy,  Fondantc  d'  Automne,  Louise  Bonne,  Con- 
ference, Magnet,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondean, 
Princess. 

Plums. — The  Czar,  Blue  Rock,  Oullins  Golden, 
Early  Transparent,  Gage,  Mallard,  Denniston  Superb, 
Belgian  l*urple,  Golden  Esperin,  Transparent  Gage, 
Green  Gage,  Grand  Duke. 

Figs.— Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Largo,  White  Mar- 
seilles, Violet  Sepor. 

Apples  and  apricots  also  may  be  added,  although  they 
are  not  so  profitable  as  the  othere  mentioned. 

Wm.  Turner. 
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Forcing  ia  an  economical  method  of  securing  large 
quantities  of  flowers  in  winter;  it  ia  extensively  used  by 
commercial  florist*  for  rut-flowers  and  flowering  plants 
Plants  usually  forced  are  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi  and 
other  Dutch  bulbs,  lily-of-thc-vallcy,  astiibc,  diccntra, 
hybrid  perpetual  and  rambler  roses,  Deuttia  gracilis, 
hybrid  rhododendrons  (R.  tinense)  and  Ghent  azaleas, 
tender  hydrangeas  and  lilacs. 

This  mode  of  procuring  flowers  at  small  cost  has 
always  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  among  plantamen, 

and  of  late  years 
has  received  fresh 
impetus,  owing  to 
the  heavy  demands 
for  decorative 
plants  at  Easter.  It 
is  not  only  an  in- 
expensive method  of 
getting  flowers,  but 
with  most  plants, 
after  a  little  experi- 
the  time  of 
can  be 


flower-buds.  Close  pruning  is  necessary,  and  root- 
pruning  is  helpful.  Grafting,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
dwarf  and  hasten  maturity,  is  also  used  with  strong 
growers.  Sometimes  both  growing  in  pots  and  grafting 
arc  employed,  as  in  lilacs. 

A  plant  fit  for  forcing  must  be  compact,  both  top  and 
roots;  economy  in  space  is  essential.  It  is  now  possible 
to  secure  from  the  French,  Dutch  and  Belgian  nurseries 
many  plants  grown  for  this  puriioae.  A  few  come  pot- 
grown,  but  most  of  them  arc  from  the  open  ground: 
very  little  of  this  work  is  done  in  American  nurseries. 
Figs.  1553-1S55  show  the  methods  of  preparing  woody 
plants  for  forcing. 

Herbaceous  plants  should  be  prepared  for  forcing 
with  equal  care,  and  the  process  may  require  several 
years.  The  removal  of  the  flower-buds  and  growth, 
under  high  cultivation,  in  close,  oom|>act  clumps, 
apparently  produces  the  same  results  that  pruning 
and  grafting  accomplish  for  trees  and  shrubs.  Fig. 
1558  shows  the  root-clump  of  an  herb  prepared  for 


but  lilacs, 
and  will  recover 


Plants  that  have  once  been  forced  are 
thrown  away.  It  is  generally  cheaper  to  buy  new 

and  the  like,  can  be  planted  out 
~  :ient  strength  in  two  years  for  a 
second  forcing,  or  for  other  use. 
Some  species,  like  Viburnum 
plicatum,  staphylea,  and  xantho- 
ceras,  if  grown  on  in  pots  after 
forcing,  may  be  again  forced,  and 
seem  to  do  better  the  second  year. 
This  is  probably  explained  by 
the  fact  that  insufficient  prep- 
for  the  first 


151 J   Aulea,  received  from  Europe,  now 
pruned  for  forcing. 

easily  calculated.  The  process 
limitations,  at  any  rate  with  ou 
sent  knowledge  of  the  matter,  inasmuch 
as,  with  the  exception  of  "retarded 
plants"'  and  a  few  bulbs,  it  is  not 
practicable  in  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  without  the  use  of  ether.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  by  using  "re- 
tarded plants,"  i.e.,  plants  held  over 
tbeir  natural  time  of  flowering  by 
keeping  them  in  cold  storage  at  a  temperature  suffi- 
ciently low  to  prevent  growth,  this  difficulty  may 
eventually  be  overcome.  Except,  however,  with  lily- 
of-the-valley,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  prac- 
tice, little  is  known  of  the  possibilities  of  this  form  of 
forcing ;  it  is  hoped  that  otner  plants,  equally  useful, 
may  be  treated  in  this  way.  It  is  evident  that,  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  storage,  bulky  plants  could  not 
be  handled. 

The  requirements  for  successful  forcing  are:  (1)  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  plants;  (2)  proper  preparation; 
(3)  a  period  of  rest;  and  (4)  proper  care  after  the  plants 
are  brought  into  heat. 

Those  plants  force  most  easily  which  bloom  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  Late-blooming  kinds,  .like  RJuxUt- 
dendron  maximum,  clethra  and  Jtydrangra  paniculata 
var.  grandiflora,  do  not  give  good  results.  No  success  is 
obtained  with  asters  and  goldenrod,  unless  they  arc 
retarded.  These  points  must  be  studied  out  by  the 
grower. 

Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  specially  prepared  for 
forcing  by  careful  cultivation  for  one  or  two  years 
before  use.  They  can  be  planted  out-of-doors,  with 
plenty  of  room  to  develop,  or  they  can  be  grown  in 
pots,  the  latter  method  being  used  with  vigorous  plants, 
which  are  apt  to  run  to  growth  without  developing 

81 


1554.  Rhododendron,  received  I 
ready  for  forcing. 


trial,  the  first  forcing 
being  really  "proper  pre- 
paration" for  the  second 
forcing. 

Hardy  p  1  a  n  ts  must 
have  a  period  of  rest  for 
successful  forcing,  the 
time  required  vary- 
ing in  different 
species.  One  can- 
not tell,  except  by 
experiment,  that 
Paper  White  nar- 
cissi will  force  easily 
in  November  and  December,  while  the  double  Von  Sion 
will  not;  the  individual  equation  of  each  kind  is  an 
element  which  must  be  considered.  There  is  a  popular 
notion  that  freezing  will  shorten  the  time  for  resting, 
or,  at  any  rate,  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant. 
This  idea  does  not  seem  to  stand  any  practical  test. 
After  potting,  do  not  subject  the  plants  to  severe 
frosts  (10°  to  12°  F.),  or  else  the  roots,  now  much 
exposed,  may  Buffer.  The  large  buds  of  lilac  and 
rhododendron  may  also  be  injured  if  frozen  hard. 
Pot  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  ripen  their  growth  in 
!  in  September  with  herbaceous  stock, 


1555.  LiUc  pruned  for  forcing. 
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and  continuing  until  severe  frost.  It  is  possible,  but 
not  desirable,  to  lift  some  things  after  tne  ground  is 
frozen  hard.  Plants  received  from  abroad  are  potted  on 
arrival,  or,  if  furnished  with  a  ball  like  azaleas  (Fig. 
1553),  they  can  lie  stored  and  not  potted  until  brought 
into  heat.  Dutch  bulbs  arc  boxed  or  potted  as  they  are 
received,  and  buried  in  the  earth  or  piled  in  stacks 
and  covered  with  enough  leaves  and 
litter  to  exclude  frosU.  Lily-of-thc- 
v  \  istilbe  ami  dicentra  may  be 
kept  in  their  packing-cases  in  a  cool 
pit  until  ready  for  use.  Large  plants 
in  tubs  and  boxes  can  be 
covered  with  leave*  and 
kept  out-of-doors,  but  most 
plants  should  be  stored  in 
a  cool  cellar,  pit  or  frame 
kept  at  a  temperature  of 
35  F.;  a  temporary  varia- 
tion of  5°  either  way  does 
no  harm.  It  is  well  to  delay 
this  storage  until  as  late  in 
the  season  as  possible,  but  it 
must  be  done  before  severe 
weather.  Plants  may  be 
stowed  compactly  in  several 
tiers  if  necessary.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  no 
growth  is  to  be  allowed  while  stored ;  it  is  their  pcritxl 
of  rest,  and  this  must  be  enforced.  Good  ventilation 
must  be  given  on  bright  days  and  every  precaution 
token  against  an  accumulation  of  moisture:  if  the  plants 
arc  well  watered  when  put  away  very  little  will  be 
required  afterwards.  Dampness  is  most  serious  with 
evergreens,  like  kulmia,  and  Buch  things  as  Phlox 
sulmiata.  This  stock  should  have  the  airiest  positions; 
sometimes  it  can  be  placed  in  shallow  frames  2  feet 
deep,  which  are  drier  than  deep  pits.  In  severe  weather 
the  pits  are  often  covered  with  snow  a  week  or  more, 
but  the  plants  will  not  suffer  if  this  happens  but  once 
or  twice  during  the  winter.  At  such  times  mice  and 
squirrels  will  make  trouble  unless  trapped  or  poisoned. 

Nothing  except  retarded  plants,  a  few  bulbs  and  one 
or  two  kinds  of  prunus  should  be  brought  in  before 
November.  December  15  to  January  1  is  as  early  as  it  is 
safe  to  begin  forcing  most  hardy  plants;  it  will  be  found 
that  as  the  dayB  lengthen  the  results  will  be  more  satis- 
factory. At  first  the  plants  must  be  kept  cool,  45°  F.,  or 
thereabout.  Syringe  twice  a  day  untd  the  buds  swell: 
after  growth  starts  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 


1556.  Dicentra  roots  prepared 
(or  forcing. 


1557.  Forcing  Ulr-of-the-rtUejr  in  pots. 

given  greenhouse  plants,  and  they  can  be  put  in  a  much 
warmer  house  if  so  desired.  It  is  at  this  time  that  care 
in  handling,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  heat,  makes  it 
to  time  the  period  of  blooming  so  accurately, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  genera)  rules  satisfac- 
torily to  cover  these  matters. 

A  few  plants,  like  lily-of-the-valley,  can  be  placed 
directly  in  a  forcing-box,  generally  marie  over  the 


pipes  in  the  hottest  house,  where  a  temperature  of 
80°  or  more  can  be  maintained.  They  are  first  soaked 
in  water  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  kept  in  this  heavy 
heat  until  flower-buds  are  well  developed  (Fig.  1557). 

Tulips,  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  sometimes  an 
azalea  or  lilac,  can  also  be  hurried  up  in  such  a  box,  but 
it  is  dangerous,  and  not  good  practice;  better  and  more 
lasting  flowers  come  with  ordinary  treatment.  Trilliums 
(Fig.  1558)  and  various  early-flowering  wild  plants  may 
be  forced  with  satisfaction. 

Although  no  rules  can  be  given  for  the  time  required 
in  forcing,  it  is  knowledge  not  hard  to  acquire  with 
even  surprising  exactness.  Nothing  is  likely  to  require 
more  than  three  months  in  houses  ranging  from  45° 
to  55°  F. — i.e.,  after  bringing  in  from  the  pits.  A  month 
or  six  weeks  is  good  time  to  allow  in  February  and 
March,  but  with  the  same  plants  and  temperatures, 
more  time  would  be  needed  earlier;  with  the  advance  of 
the  season,  the  work  is  quicker  and  less  uncertain. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  plants.  Rhododendrons 
(the  hybrids)  require  eight  weeks  or  more,  but  one 
species  will  often  bloom  in  March,  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Plants  like  the  rose,  which  must  make  a  growth 


1558.  Forced  trillium. 

before  the  buds  form,  take  more  time  than  Rhododen- 
dron tinense.  The  difference  between  dull  and  bright 
weather  is  an  important  factor,  but  with  extra  firing, 
or  the  use  of  the  forcing-box,  these  matters  even  up, 
and  the  average  time  of  flowering  is  wonderfully  even. 
In  this  work,  a  man  with  good  plant  sense  is  most 
likely  to  succeed. 

The  use  of  anesthetics  in  forcing. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  early  in  the 
present,  experiments  were  begun  in  Germany,  and 
confirmed  in  France,  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  subjecting  plants  to  the  influence  of  ether  and 
chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  results 
in  forcing.  Ether  seems,  for  many  reasons,  the  most 
practical  agent,  but,  owing  to  its  cost  and  the  extra 
expense  of  handling  the  plants,  this  process  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  common  use  among  florists.  For  a 
detailed  treatment  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  an  article  bv  M.  Emile  I>emoine  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Societv  (London),  Vol.  XXVIII, 
1903-4,  p.  45.  Sec,  also,  the  article  Etherization,  p. 
1146,  Vol.  II. 

In  the  main,  the  treatment  of  plants  for  this  purpose 
is  as  follows:  A  container,  which  can  be  hermetically 
sealed  and  of  the  proper  size  is  provided.  In  it  are 
placed  the  plants  "as  dry  as  possible,  in  equally 
dry  sand."  The  temperature  of  the  box  is  62°  to  u5°  F. 
Under  the  lid  is  a  vessel  into  which  the  ether  can  be 
poured  and  the  hole  sealed  at  once.  It  is  important  to 
have  the  ether  at  the  top  as  its  vapor  is  heavier  than 
air  and  consequently  gravitates  downward.  Ether, 
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particularly  when  mixed  with  air,  is  very  inflammable 
and  lighted  matches,  cigars  or  pipea  must  be  kept 
away.  "Thirty  or  forty  grammes  of  ether  are  enough 
for  one  hundred  cubic  litre*  of  air:  one  gramme  equals 
fifteen  and  one-half  grains,  one  litre  equals  sixty-one 
cubic  inches."  The  ether  used  is  "pure  sulfuric 
ether  which  boils  at  95°  F."  The  plants  are  kept  under 
the  influence  of  the  ether  for  two  days;  sometimes  they 
are  removed  for  two  days  and  the  etherization  repeated 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  Afterwards  they  are 
placed  in  a  coldhouse  and  "treated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner." Lilacs  "were  in  full  flower  eighteen  days  after 
being  placed  in  the  greenhouse,"  one,  "Marie  Lcgraye 
still  earlier."  Johannscn  made  lilacs  "flower  regularly" 
the  first  two  weeks  in  September  which  had  been 
etherised  the  first  week  in  August."  With  other 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendron  sinense  (Azalea  mollis). 
Viburnum  Opulu*,  Prunus  triloba,  Dcutzia  gracM*  and 
some  of  the  spireaa,  the  results  were  more  or  less 
favorable." 

Trial*  with  chloroform  apparently  have  beat  IBM 
successful  and  other  anesthetics  and  stimulants  have 
been  found  failures.  ]j.  ftf.  Watson. 

FORESTIERA  (after  Forestier,  a  French  physician). 
Syn.  AdkUa.  Oltacex.  Sometimes  grown  as  ornamen- 
tal shrubs. 

Deciduous,  rarely  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs:  lvs. 
opposite,  entire  or  serrate:  fls.  dioecious,  apetalous, 
with  or  without  ealyx,  in  small,  axillary  clusters  in 
early  spring,  before  the  lvs.;  stamens  2-4:  fr.  a 
mostly  black,  1-  or  2-seedcd  drupe. — About  15 
from  111.  south  to  Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies. 

The  species  in  cultivation  are  shrubs  with  rather 
small  leaves,  inconspicuous  yellowish  flowers  before 
the  leaves  and  small  dark  purple  or  black,  berry-like 
fruits.  F.  acuminata  is  hardy  in  sheltered  positions  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts,  while  F.  liqustrina  is  some- 
what tenderer.  They  prefer  moist  soil  and  arc  suited 
for  planting  along  streams.  Propagation  is  by  seeds 
and  layers. 

acuminata.  Poir.  {AdUia  acuminata,  Michx.).  De- 
ciduous shrub,  to  10  ft.  high,  sometimes  spiny,  glabrous: 
lvs.  slender-petiolcd,  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
remotely  serrate,  1 :  \  !  in.  long:  staminate  fls.  in  dense 
clusters;  pistillate  fls.  in  short  panicles:  fr.  narrow, 
oblong  or  cylindrical,  deep  purple,  falcate,  acute,  Hin. 
long.  W.  III.  to  Texas.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  2:225. 
B.B.  (ed.  2)2:728. 

ligustrina,  Poir.  (AdUia  liaiistrina,  Michx.).  Decidu- 
ous shrub,  to  6  ft.,  pubescent:  lvs.  elliptic-obovatc  to 
oblong,  obtuse,  appressed-semilate,  about  1  in.  long: 
fls.  in  fascicles:  fr.  sessile,  ovoid,  obtuse,  :  ,in,  long. 
Tc  nn.  to  Ha.  and  Ala. 

F.  aio-aMuriodaa,  Gray  (A.  parvifnlia,  Coville).  Shrub,  to  10 
ft.:  lvs.  apathulale.  almuat  entire,  usually  glabrous.  itrayi«n  green 
and  rather  amall:  fr.  ovate  or  abort  -oblong,  obtuar.  '>>«  Texaa  to 
New  tUk  and  Colo.  ALFRED  REHDER. 

FORESTRY  is  the  rational  treatment  of  forests;  this 
treatment  may  vary  with  the  object  in  view.  Forests 
may  subserve  various  objects,  giving  rise  to  three 
classes  of  forests:  they  furnish  wood  materials  for  the 
arts — supply  forest*;  they  furnish  a  soil  cover,  which 
may  prevent  the  blowing  of  the  soil  and  formation  of 
sand-dunes,  or  may  retard  the  erosion  and  washing 
of  the  soil  and  may  regulate  the  waterflow,  or  act  as 
a  barrier  to  cold  or  hot  winds,  and  exercise  other  bene- 
ficial influences  on  climate  and  surroundings — protec- 
tion forests;  or,  finally,  they  furnish  enjoyment  to  the 
esthetic  and  sporting  elements  in  man,  as  game-pre- 
serves and  parks — luxury  forests.  Anv  two  or  all  three 
objects  may  be  attained  simultaneously  in  the  same  for- 
est. In  the  end,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense,  forestry 
is  the  art  and  business  of  making  revenue  from  the 
growing  of  wood  crops,  just  as  all  agriculture  is  finally 
in  producing  values  from  food  crops  and 


other  crops.  In  the  economy  of  agriculture,  wood  crops 
may  be  grown  on  land  that  is  too  poor  for  field  crops. 

This  art  is  divided  into  two  distinct  and  more  or  less 
independent  branches,  namely  silviculture,  the  techni- 
cal branch,  and  forest  management,  the  business 
branch.  Silviculture  is  a  branch  of  the  larger  subject 
arboriculture,  and  comprises  all  the  knowledge  and 
skill  applied  in  producing  the  wood  crop,  relying 
mainly  on  natural  sciences.  While  horticulture  and 
silviculture  have  both  to  deal  with  trees,  their  object 
and  with  it  their  treatment  of  trees  arc  totally  different: 
the  orchard ist  works  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  pleasing  form;  in  both  cases  the 
object  is  attained  by  the  existence  of  the  tree  and  its 
Bingle  individual  development;  the  forester  is  after 
the  substance  of  the  tree,  the  wood;  his  object  is  finally 
attained  only  by  the  removal  of  the  tree  itself.  He 
deals  with  masses  of  trees  rather  than  individuals:  it 
is  logs  in  quantity  and  of  desirable  quality,  clear  of 
knots,  not  trees,  that  he  is  working  for;  hence,  his 
treatment  differs  from  that  of  the  horticulturist. 

The  clear  long  boles  free  of  knots  are  secured  by  a 
dense  stand,  when  by  the  shade  of  neighbors  the  lower 
branches  are  made  to  die  and  break  off.  When  in  this 


way  clear  boles  to  a  certain  height  are 
stand  is  opened  up  by  thinnings  in  order  to  secure 
expansion  of  crown  and  thereby  more  rapid  increase 
in  diameter  of  bole.  There  are  several  ways  of  repro- 
ducing the  crop,  namely  artificially  by  sowing  or  plant- 
ing, the  latter  being  done  with  one-  to  four-year-old 
plants,  at  the  rate  of  1,500  to  4,000  to  the  acre;  or  by 
natural  regeneration,  either  by  sprouts  from  the  Btump, 
the  so-called  coppice,  which  is  applicable  to  hardwoods 
and  for  the  production  of  fuel  wood  and  smau-dimen- 
or  else  by  seed  from  mother  or  nurse 
trees.  There  are  various  procedures  of  securing  a  crop 
by  seed,  a  so-called  timber  forest,  which  differ  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  removal  of  the  old  crop  or  nurse  trees,  and 
by  the  sire  and  progress  of  the  openii 

Sup  system,  selection  system,  and, 
Iterwood  system. 

Since  the  crop  takes  many  years  to  i 
times  a  century  and  more — in  order  to  carry  on  a  con- 
tinuous forestry  business,  from  which  to  secure  annual 
returns,  special  arrangements  peculiar  to  this  business 
must  be  made:  these  arrangements,  naturally  influenced 
by  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country',  form  the 
subject  of  forest  organisation  or  management. 

The  ideal  of  the  forester  to  which  be  attempts  a 
gradual  approach  with  his  actual  unregulated  forest 
is  known  as  the  "normal  forest."  It  supposes  that  a 
rotation  has  been  chosen,  i.e.  a  year  or  period  when 
the  timber  will  be  ripe  (determined  in  various  ways); 
that  as  many  stands  are  at  hand  as  there  are  years  in 
the  rotation,  differing  by  one  year  from  each  other,  so 
that  each  year  a  mature  area  can  be  harvested — a 
normal  age-class  gradation;  that  the  increment  on 
the  whole  area  is  the  best  attainable  for  species  and  site 
— a  normal  increment  ;  that  the  amount  of  wood  stand- 
ing, the  stock  on  which  the  increment  is  deposited,  is 
the  pro|>er  one  for  each  age-rluss — a  normal  stock. 
This  is  the  standard  with  which  the  actual  forest  is 
compared  to  judge  its  abnormalities,  which  by  the 
management  are  to  be,  as  for  as  practicable,  removed. 

Since  the  forest  crop  takes  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
years  and  more  to  mature,  i.e.,  to  produce  desirable 
size,  highest  value,  or  best  interest  rate  on  the  invest- 
ment, it  is  a  business  which  does  not  appeal  to  private 
enterprise:  the  long-time  element,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  forests  on  water-flow  and  other  cultural  con- 
ditions make  forestry  particularly  a  business  to  be 
conducted  by  the  state  or  other  long-lived  corporation. 

The  horticulturist,  as  such,  is  mainly  interested  in 
the  rational  treatment  of  such  forests  as  have  a  pro- 
tective value,  influencing  climatic,  soil  and  water  con- 
ditions in  general  and  locally. 
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The  raising  of  trees  for  shade,  for  ornament,  and  for 
avenues  is  not  forestry,  but  a  branch  of  arboriculture 
(which  see);  the  ornamental  utilization  of  forests,  as  a 
part  of  grounds,  is 
under  Woods. 

B.  E. 


FORMAL 

Hardening- 

FORSYTHIA  (after  William 
Foray  th,  prominent  English 
horticulturist,  director  of  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Kensington, 
1737-1804).  OW«*.  Goldek- 
Bkll.  Shrubs  grown  for  their 
wealth  of  bright  yellow  flowers 
appearing  early  in  spring,  ' 
for  their  handsome  dark  g 
foliage. 

Deciduous:  Ivs.  opposite, 
pctioled,  serrate  or  entire, 
simple  or  partly  3-partcd  to 
3-foliolate:  fls.  1-6,  axillary, 
pedicelled.  heterostylous;  calyx 
and  corolla  deeply  4-lobcd, 
lobes  of  the  corolla  oblong, 
longer  than  the  cainpanulatc 
tube;  stamens  2,  included,  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  corolla; 
ovary  superior;  style  slender 
with  2-lobed  stigma;  fr.  a  2- 
oelled,  dehiscent  caps,  with 
many  winged  seeds. —  Four 

rttica  in  China,  Japan  and 
E.  Eu. 

The  golden-bells  are  highly 
ornamental,  free  -  flowering 
shrubs,  with  simple  or  ternate 
leaves  and  showy  yellow  flow- 
ers, borne  in  great  profusion 
along  the  slender  branches  in 
early  spring  before  the  leaven. 
They  belong  to  the  showiest 
early  -  flowering  shrubs,  and 
foliage,  remarkably  free  from 
insects  or  fungi,  remaining  unchanged  until  late  in  fall. 
The  upright  forms  are  well  adapted 
for  the  borders  of  shrubberies  and 
the  pendulous  form  for  covering 
walls,  fences,  arbors  or  porches. 
Thev  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of 
garden  soil,  and  are  hardy  North 
except  F.  rirulirurima,  which  is 
somewhat  tenderer.  Propagation  is 
readily  by  greenwood  and  hard- 
wood cuttings;  also  by  seeds.  The 
branches  of  the  pendulous  form 
often  take  root  at  the  tips  when 
touching  the  ground,  and  send 
forth  vigorous  shoots,  like  some 
brambles  or  the  walking-fern. 

A.  Lvs.  often  3-parted  or  3-foliolate: 

branches   hollow    between  the 
nodes  (except  in  the  hybrid). 

B.  Branches  always  hollow  between 

the  nodes:  Ivs. 
often  3-foliolate. 
suspensa,  Vahl.  Shrub,  to  S  ft., 
with  slender  branches  often  lopping 
on  the  ground  and  taking  root :  Ivs. 
broad-ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  ser- 
rate, 3-4  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  rarely 
to  6,  about  1  in.  long,  golden  yellow, 

within; 


calvx  about  as  long  as  tube:  caps,  ovate,  about  1  in. 
long.  China.  S.Z.  3.  Gn.  73,  p.  243.  Var.  F6rtunei, 
Kehd.  (F.  FMunei,  Lindl  ).  Fig.  1559.  Of  upright 
habit  with  finally  arching  branches: 
Ivs.  often  tematc,  ovate  or  oblong- 
ovate:  corolla  with  straight  and 
spreading  twisted  segms.  R.  H. 
1861:291.  G.4:79;  13:87.  G.M. 
50:227.  F.E.31 :421.  Var. dedpiens, 
A  vigorous  form  of  the 
fls.  always  solitary,  on 
i  usually  liin.,  sometimes 
nearly  1  in.  long,  deep  yellow,  known 
only  in  the  mac roaty Ions  form.  Gt 
55,  p.  203  Var  pallida,  Koehne 
Fls.  always  solitary,  pale  yellow. 
Var.  variegata.  Butz.  Lvs.  varie- 
gated with  golden  yellow:  fls.  deep 
yellow.  Var.  atrocaulis,  Rehd.  A 
form  of  var.  Fortunei  with  dark 
purple  branches  and  the  young 
growth  purplish.  Cent.  China.  Var. 
pubescens,  Rehd.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  lvs.  soft  and  short- 
pubescent  on  both  sides  or  only 
below.  Cent.  China.  Var.  Siiboldii, 
Zabel  (r*.  jitlioldii,  Dipp).  Fig. 
1560.  I»w  shrub,  with  very  slender, 
pendulous  or  trailing  branches:  lvs. 
most  ly  simple,  broad-ovate  or  ovate : 
corolla-lobes  flat  and  broad,  slight  lv 
recurved.  B.M.4995.  F.S.  12:1253. 
Gn.  33,  p.  563.  A.G.  13:94.  G.F. 
4:79.  Gt.  55,  n.  205. — F.  suspensa 
is  an  excellent  shrub  for  the  margins 
of  groups,  because  it  finally  rolls 
r  and  meets  the  greensward.  It 
also  be  trained  over  an  arbor. 


1559.  Flowers  of  For- 

have  handsome,  clean 


parted 
usually  ovate 


■lanceolate. 


1560.  For«ythi»  suipenu  w 

<XVi> 


BB.  Branches  usually,  particularly 
abate,  with  lamellate  pith  be- 
tween the  nodes,  pith  at  the 
nodes  usually  solid:  lvs.  only  on 
vigorous  shoots  partly  2-S-p 
or  sometimes  3-foliolate, 

Intermedia,  Zabel  (F,  suspensa  x  F.  viridissima). 
Shrub,  with  slender,  erect  or  arching  branches:  lvs. 

oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
sometimes  3-lohed  or  ter- 
nate, usually  coarsely  ser- 
rate, 3—1  in.  long :  fls.  almost 
like  those  of  F.  suspensa  var. 
Fortunei.  Gt.  1885: 11R2; 
40,  p.  397.  Gn.W.  22:181.  Var. 
vitelllna,  Koehne  (F.  vitelUna, 
Koehne).  With  upright  or  spread- 
ing branches:  fls.  deep  yellow,  little 
over  1  in.  long.  Gt.  55,  pp.  227, 
228.  Var.  spectabilis,  Spaeth  (F. 
speetdbilis,  Koehne).  Upright  with 
spreading  and  somewhat  arching 
branches:  Ms.  somewhat  paler  than 
of  the  preceding,  1  V$  in.  long,  often 
5-6-morous.  Gt.55,  p.  229.  G.  35: 
255.  Var.  densifldra,  Koehne  (F. 
densiflbra,  Koehne).  Upright  shrub 
with  divaricately  spreading  and  slen- 
der arching  branches:  fls.  crowded 
at  the  base  of  the  branches,  rather 
pale  with  flat  slightly  recurved 
corolla-lobes.  Gt.  55,  pp.  230,  231. 
Var.  prim  ul  ma.  Rehd.  Upright 
shrub,  with  spreading  and  arching 
branches:  fls.  crowded  at  the  base 
of  the  branches,  pale  yellow;  lobes  of 
the  corolla  rcvolute  at  the  margin. — 
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F.  intermedia  is  often  confounded  with  forma  of  P. 
tuspensa.  In  foliage  it  resembles  much  the  following, 

Ft 


which  has  the  lvs.  narrower,  always  simple,  usualh 


serrate  only  above  the  middle,  with  smaller  teeth, 
is  as  hardy  as  F.  swspensa  and  very  flori/erous. 


1562.  FortjthU  viridi*- 
.imi.  (Xh) 


simple: 
i,  at  leant  in 
their  upper  pari,  with 
lamellate  pith  through- 
out,  including  the 
nodes:  habit  upright. 
viridlssima,  Lindl.  Figs. 
1561,1562.  Shrub,  to  10  ft., 
with  green, 
erect  bran- 
ches: Ivb.  ob- 
long-lanceo- 
late or  lanceo- 
late, always 
simple,  and 
generally  ser- 
rate only  above  the 
middle,    very  dark 
green,  3-6  in.  long: 
fiV  1-3,  about  1  in. 
CJ#V  IJy  long;    corolla  with 

t-tai  W  /  rathl>f  narrow,  twisted  lobes  of 
bright,  somewhat  greenish  yel- 
low; calvx  about  half  as  long  as 
China.  B.M.4587.  F.S. 
3:261.  B  R.  33:39.  U.K.  1852: 
97.  J.H.  111.65:423.  Gn.  33,  p. 
563.  G.2:65;28:39.  A  G.  13:94. 
Var  variegata,  Hort.  Lvs.  varie- 
gated with  white. — Less  hardy 
and  graceful  than  the  preceding  forms. 

europ&a,  Degen  &  Baldacei.  Upright  shrub  to  6  ft. : 
lvs.  usually  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or  at  the 
end  of  vigorous  shoots  with  shallow  teeth,  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  1-3.  about  1  in.  long,  short-pedicelled,  golden  yel- 
low; calyx-lobes  ovate-cdiate,  shorter  than  the  corolla- 
tube:  caps,  ovoid,  about  Hin.  long.  Albania.  B.M. 
8039.  Gt.  54,  o.  291.  G.C.  III.  36:123.  J.HJ5.  29: 
663.  F.E.  18:348. 

F.  (iimMiAno,  Lincelah.  I'prijcht  shrub:  Iva,  elliptic  to  oblong, 
lonjt-aruminate,  broaaly  cuneate  at  the  base,  entire  or  aerrulate, 
glabrous  or  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath,  2-6  in.  Ionic:  fla.  ahort- 
atalkrd:  rape.  moid  with  a  long  and  slender  beak.   N.  W.  China. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

FORTUNEArIA  (after  Robert  Fortune,  who  trav- 
eled during  the  years  1843-61  in  China  and  Japan  and 
introduced  a  large  number  of  highly  ornamental  plants). 
Hamamelidaceje.  Ornamental  shrub,  grown  for  it* 
handsome  foliage. 

Stellate-pubescent:  lvs.  deciduous,  alternate,  serrate, 
with  small  caducous  stipules:  lis.  small,  short-pedicelled, 
in  terminal  racemes;  calyx  turbinate  with  5  short 
lobes;  petals  5,  subulate,  slightly  shorter  than  sepals; 
stamens  5,  with  short  filaments;  ovary  partly  superior 
with  2  filiform  revolute  styles:  fr.  a  dehiscent  woody 
caps.,  separating  into  2  valves  bifid  at  the  apex;  seeds 
glossy,  dark  brown;  embryo  with  large  cotyledons  revo- 
lute at  the  margin. — One  species  in  Cent.  China.  Very 
similar  in  habit  and  foliage  to  Sinowilsonia,  but  the  fls 
and  the  embryo  are  very  different.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  suggests  the  hazel;  fls.  and  frs.  insignificant 
Has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Prop,  is 
by  seeds  and  possibly  by  grafting  on  Hamamelia. 

sinensis,  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  Shrub  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  obo- 
vate  or  obovate- oblong,  short -acuminate,  usually 
rounded  at  the  base,  sinuate-denticulate,  glabrous 
above,  pubescent  on  the  veins  below,  3-5'  j  in.  long: 
fls  scarcely  1  iin.  across  in  racemes  about  2  in  long: 
ovoid,  less  than  Hin.  long.   May.  Cent.  China. 

Alkked  Reiidek. 


FORTUNfiLLA  (named  for  Robert  Fortune,  who  in 
1846  introduced  the  first  kumquat  into  Europe). 
Rutacrx ,  tribe  Citrex.  Kumquat.  Evergreen  shrubs, 
grown  for  their  small  ornamental  fruits,  which  are  also 
preserved  and  eaten  fresh.  See  Kumquat. 

Leaves  unifoliate,  thick,  pale  and  densely  glandular- 
dotted  below :  stamens  4  times  as  many  as  the  |>etals, 
polyadelphous;  ovary  3-6-  (rarely  7-)  celled,  ovules  2 
in  each  cell;  stigma  cavernous:  frs.  like  Citrus  but 
smaller,  1-1 H  in-  diam.,  globose  or  oval,  skin  usually 
thick,  sweet  and  edible;  seeds  green  in  section,  cotyle- 
dons hypogcous  in  germination:  first  foliage-lvB.  broadly 
ovate,  opposite.  Differs  from  Citrus  in  having  a  few- 
celled  ovary  with  only  2  ovules  in  a  cell,  and  a  cav- 
ernous stigma;  from  Atalantia  in  having  4  times  as 
many  stamens  as  petals. — Four  species  are  recognized. 

The  two  commonly  cultivated  species  of  kumquata 
have  been  referred  by  botanists  to  Citrus,  but  the 
obviously  related  Hongkong  wild  kumquat  has  been 
referred  to  Atahuitia.  The  kumquata  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  out  of  place  either  in  Citrus  or  Atalantia  and 
constitute  a  separate  genua  about  midway  between  these 
two.  See  Journ.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  5:165-176  (No.  5, 
March  4)  1915. 

a.  Subgenus  EufortuneUa.  Fr.  4;  <5-,  6-  {or  rarely  7-) 
celled,  pulp  vesicles  abundant,  their  stalks  ari.  ' 
from  the  smooth  ovary  wall,  peel  of  fr.  thick 
fleshy.  The  kumquats  proper. 
margartU,  Swingle  {Citrus  margarlta,  Lour.).  Figs. 
1563,  1564.  .Oval  Kumquat.  Naoami  Kumquat.  A 
shrub  tn^BiTiall  tree,  thornleas  or  nearly  so:  twigs  slen- 
der, angled  when  young,  often  somewhat  tufted:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  tapering  toward  both  ends,  the  tip  abruptly 
rounded,  sometimes  emarginate,  the  base  cuneatc, 
margin  usually  obscurely  crenate  above  the  middle, 
dark  green  above,  veins  scarcely  visible,  pale  green  and 
densely  glandular-punctate  below:  fls.  arising  singly 
or  in  few-fld.  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.,  small, 
2B-:,sin.  diam.;  pedicel  short,  1H-2H  lines  long;  bud 
more  or  leas  angular  in  cross  section;  pistil  short,  2-2  J.^ 
lines;  style  persistent,  scarcely  longer  than  the  ovary; 
stigma  capitate,  cavernouB,  with  large,  deep-seated  od- 
gbtnds  between  the  stylar  canals;  ovary  4-  or  5-eelied, 
ovules  2  in  a  cell,  usually  collateral :  frs.  oval  or  oblong, 
1-1 1  s  x  |-1  in.,  rarely  1  J^-l  in.  long,  yellowish  orange 
with  large  translucent  oil-glands  imbedded  in  the  thick 
and  fleshy  skin;  pulp-vesicles  abundant,  fusiform,  pulp 
acid ;  seeds  large,  6-6  x  3-3  lA  *  2-2 J  i  lines,  oval ;  embryos 
one  or  a«vej»d,  pistache-green  in  section;  germination 
with,  hy^ogeous  cotyledons:  first  foliagc-lvs.  opposite, 


of  Porttuwlla.  ( X  4H,  F.  margarita;  2,  P. 
J,  F.  cntHifoUa;  4,  F.  Hiadaii. 
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oval,  narrowed  at  the  base  but  without  a  sharply  delim- 
its! jointed  petiole.  B.M.  6128.  G.C.  II.  2:336.  Hume, 
Citr.  Fr.  p.  129.— The  oval  kumquat,  the  type  of  the 
genua  Fortunella,  in  the  most  vigorous  member  of  the 
genus,  the  branc  hed  shrub  or  tree  attaining  a  height 
of  10-12  ft.  and  the  Ivb.  sometime*  reaching  6  in.  length 


1S64.  Fruits   with   crosB-sectinns   of   Fortunella.    (XH)    I,  f. 
marcarita;  2,  F.  japonica;  3,  F.  craaalfolia;  «,  F.  HiodaU. 

and  2  in.  width.  It  was  the  first  kumquat  to  reach  Eu., 
having  been  brought  to  England  by  Robert  Fortune  in 
1846.  Because  of  it*  superior  vigor  it  is  the  one  most 
commonly  grown  commercially,  but  the  frs.  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  following  species,  the  skin  being  harsh 
in  flavor  because  of  the  biting  quality  of  the  oil. 

japonic*,  Swingle  (Citrus  jap&nica,  Thunb.).  Round 
Kumquat.  Marumi  Kumquat.  Figs.  1563-1565.  A 
much-branched  shrub  with  very  short  spines  or  none: 
differs  from  F.  margarUa  in  the  broader  and  blunter 

Cted  smaller lvs.,  1 3%-4  x  *s'-l  H  in.,  paler  and  vein- 
below,  round  frs.  f-l,Hin.  diam.,  not  showing  any 
persistent  rudiment  of  the  style,  and  usually  with  5-6 
segms.:  seeds  small,  3)^-5  x  3-3  H  x  2-2)$  fines,  oval, 
blunt- pointed,  the  empty  testa  not  projecting  beyond 
the  end  of  the  embryo.  III.  Rumph.  Herb.  Amb.  1 : 110, 
pi.  31.  Thunb.  Icon.  PI.  jnp.  2,  pi.  5.  Hume,  Citr.  Fr. 
p.  129. — The  round  kumquat  is  perhaps  the  most  hand- 
some of  the  citrous  frs.  because  of  its  dwarf  habit,  much- 
branched  twigs,  and  small,  bright  orange-colored  frs. 

crass  if  .Mia,  Swingle.  Meiwa  Kumquat.  Figs.  1563, 
1564.  A  much-branched  shrub  with  very  short  spines 
or  none:  differs  from  F.  margarUa  in  the  more  rounded 
frs.  1-1  \<i  x  1-1  %  in.,  with  6  or  7  cells,  not  4  or  5,  and  in 
the  thicker  trough-shaped  lvs. sometimes  more  abruptly 
pointed  toward  the  tip,  and  paler  green  below :  petioles 
narrowly  winged,  not  merely  margined.  It  differs  from 
F.  jajmnica  in  the  If.  characters  and  the  slightly  oval 
frs.  with  6  or  7  cells  and  a  thicker  peel.  It  differs  from 
both  species  in  having  much  broader  oval  or  ovate  pulp- 
vesicles.— This  kumquat  recently  intro.  into  the  U.  S.  by 
Japanese  nurserymen  is  as  yet  but  little  known. 

AA.  Subgenus  ProloeUrus.  Ft.  S-4-celled,  having 
between  the  stalks  of  the  pulp-i<esicles  many  minute 
wart-like,  pale  yellow  cellular  masses,  peel  of  fr. 
thin  and  but  slightly  fleshy.  The  Honakong  wild 
kumquat. 

Hindsii,  Swingle  (Sderostylis  Ifindsii,  Ch  amp.  Ata- 
Idntia  Hindsii,  Oliver).  Hongkong  Wild  Kumquat. 

Figs.  1563, 1564.  A  spiny 
small  tree: 
twijjst  slender, 
angled  when 
young:  lvs. 
ov  al-ellipti- 
cal,  tapering 
sharply  at 
both  ends,  dark  green 
above  and  faintly  venose, 
paler  and  venose  below, 
petioles  winged,  often 
merging,  into  the  lamina 

IMS.  Bnda  and  flower  of      °f  !'"'  If-  without  a  Sep- 
FortuneUa  japonica.  arative  joint:  fls.  short, 


broad;  pistil  very  short;  style  shorter  than  the  ovary, 
stigma  large,  cavernous;  ovary  3-  or  4-celled,  ovules  2 
in  a  cell:  frs.  small,  H~Hin.  subglobose,  bright  orange- 
red;  pulp-vesicles  very  few,  small,  fusiform;  seeds  thick, 
oval  or  ovate,  plump,  4^-5^x3^-4x2)^-3  lines, 
pistache- green  in  section.  111.  Seeman,  Bot.  Voy.  H. 
M.  S.  Herald,  1852-1857,  pi.  82.— The  Hongkong  wild 
kumquat  grows  commonly  on  the  dry  hills  about  Hong- 
kong and  on  the  mainland  of  China  opposite.  It  is  the 
most  primitive  of  the  true  citrous  frs.  and  doubtless  the 
species  of  Citrus  have  evolved  from  such  a  plant. 

Walter  T.  Swingle. 


area  of  F.  Gardenii  ai 
F.  major.  (XM) 

FOTHERGILLA  (after  John  Fothergill,  eminent 
English  physician,  who  introduced  and  cultivated 
many  new  plants,  1712-1780).  Hamatnelidacex.  Dwarf 
Alder.  Shrubs,  chiefly  grown  for  their  showy  spikes  of 
white  flowers  and  also  for  the  handsome  foliage. 

Deciduous,  more  or  less  stellate -pubescent:  lvs. 
alternate,  short-pctioled,  coarsely  toothed,  stipulate: 
fls.  in  terminal  spikes,  perfect,  apetalous;  calyx  cam- 
panula te,  5-7-lobcd;  stamens  numerous,  with  the  fila- 
ments thickened  toward  the  end:  caps,  dehiscent, 
2-celled  and  2-secdcd. — Four  species  in  the-  southern 
Atlantic  states. 

These  arc  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  with  simple, 
dull  green  leaves,  and  showy  spikes  of  white  flowers  in 
spring  with  the  leaves:  the  distinct  foliage  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  the  alder,  or  more  that  of  Hamamclis, 
and  turns  yellow  late  in  fail.  They  grow  best  in  moist, 
peaty  or  sandy  soil.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  not  ger- 
minating until  the  second  year,  or  by  layers,  which 
take  two  years  to  root;  the  first  species  also  by  suckers 
and  root-cuttings. 

A.  Ia-s.  rarely  exceeding  1  in.,  stellate-pubescent  above: 
low  shrub. 

Gardenii,  Murr.  (F.  alnifolia,  Linn.  f.  P.  Carolina, 
Brit.).  Fig.  1566.  Low  shrub,  with  generally  spreading 
branches,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  oblong  or  obovatc,  rounded 
or  cuneate  at  the  base,  coarsely  dentate  above  the 
middle,  pubescent  above,  pale  or  glaucous  anil  tomen- 
tose  below,  1-2  in.  long:  spikes  ovate  or  oblong,  1-2 
in.  long,  leafless  at  the  base;  stamens  )ain.  long,  some- 
times pinkish.  April,  May.  Va.  to  Ga.  B.M.  1341. 
L.B.C.  16: 1507. 
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AA.  Let.  8-5  in.  long,  glabrous  or  alabrescent  above: 
thrubs  to  10  ft.  high. 

monticola,  Ashe.  Fig.  1567.  Upright  shrub  with 
spreading  branches:  Ivb.  roundish  oval  to  broadly  obo- 

vate   or  obovate, 
remotely  dentate, 
often  from  below 
the    middle,  light 
green  and  sparingly 
pubescent  below, 
often  only  on  the 
veins,  2-4  in.  long: 
spikes    1  in. 
long  with  1-3  Ivs. 
at  the  base;  sta- 
mens   H'n.  long: 
ea|*t.    y$in.  long. 
April,  May.  N.C.to 
Ala. — Has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  like  the 
preceding  and  the 
following  species, 
major,  Lodd.  (P. 
alnifolia  var.  major,  Sims).  Fig. 
1566.    I  plight  shrub  of  dense 
pyramidal  habit:  lvs.  oval  or 
obovate,  cordate  or  truncate  at 
the    base,    sinuately  dentate 
above   the   middle  or  nearly 
entire,  <i:irk  green  and  somewhat 
■_'!'  i       .'•     e,  glaucous  and  inure 
or  lesa  stellate-pubescent  below, 
at  least  on  the  veins,  of  firm 
t.  \ture.      >»— 5  in.  long:  fls.  like 
in  tin-  preceding  species.  April, 
May.    Known  only  from  cult, 
plants.  K  M.  1342.  L.B.C.  16: 
1520.  G.I'.  8:445  (excl.  Ivs.  and 
fn      M  D.G.  1002:395,  396  — 
This  species  is  superior  to  the 
former  on  account  of  its  dense, 
pyramidal  habit. 

F.  parnjtdrn,  Ktmmrj.  Clotty  related  lo  F.  Gardenii.  I  r 
and  (toloniFerou*:  Ira.  nearly  orbicular,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the 
baae,  toothed  from  below  the  middle.  N.  C.  to  Fla. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

FODQUlfeRIA  IVrre  Ed.  Fouquier.  professor  of 
medicine  at  Paris  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century).  Pouquieriac**.  Candlewood.  Four  species 
from  the  deserts  of  Mexico  and  one  extending  into  the 
United  States  and  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  larger 
rockeries  of  California.  These  plants  are  interesting 
as  being  an  example  of  an  order  far  removed  from  the 
Cactaces?  in  flowers  and  fruit  but  reduced  to  something 
of  their  habit  by  the  desert  conditions. 

Small  trees  or  shrubs,  becoming  leafless  in  dry- 
weather,  with  shows-  tubular  fls.  in  terminal  racemes 
or  panicles:  lvs.  fleshy,  obovate,  fascicled  in  the  axils 
of  thorns:  sepals  5;  corolla  with  a  spreading  5-lobcd 
limb;  stamens  10-<x>;  styles  3,  separate  or  united: 
seeds  with  a  membranous  wing  or  fringed  with  long 
hairs.  Fouquieria  is  by  some  authors  retained  in 
the  T  am  an  race*. 

splendens,  Engelm.  Coach- whip.  Vixe-C  actus. 
Jacob's  Staet.  Ocotillo.  Shrub,  6-25  ft.,  branch* 
ing  near  the  base:  branches  long,  gray,  furrowed,  erect: 
lvs.  obovate,  rounded  at  apex,  wedge-shaped  at  base, 
H-l  in.  long:  fls.  scarlet  or  brick-red,  exceeding  1  in. 
'  long,  in  racemose  or  thyreoid  elongated  clusters; 
stamens  8-12,  exserted:  caps.  ty-Hin.  long,  the  seeds 
white,  with  a  long  fringe  of  spirallv  thickened  hairs. 
W.  Texas  and  Axis,  to  S.  Calif.  B.M.  8318.  A  G. 
13:759.— A  hedge  plant  in  Mex.,  making  an  impentni- 
ble  barrier.  The  plant  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 


1567.  Potherrlla 
mooticoLi .  (  X  H) 


deserts  from  Texas  westward,  standing  on  the  o|ten 
exposed  places  and  slopes,  the  rod-like  stiff  canes  look- 
ing like  lifeless  sticks  in  dry  weather  and  in  its  season 
crowned  with  masses  of  showy  bloom.       L.  jj_  g.f 

FOCRCROYA:  Purcrxa. 
FOUR-O'CLOCK:  Mirabilu  Jala  pi. 
FOXGLOVE:  DigUatU. 

FRAGARIA  (Latin,  fragrance,  from  the  smell  of  the 
fruit).  Rot&cex.  Strawberry.  Low  perennial  creeping 
herbs  grown  for  the  excellent  fruit,  and  one  or  two 
species  for  ornament. 

Plant  stem  less,  with  scaly  rootstock  or  crown,  and 
rooting  runners:  Ivb.  palmately  3-foliolatc  and  toothed, 
all  from  the  crown:  fls.  white  or  reddish,  in  corymbose 
racemes  on  slender,  leafless  scapes,  sometimes  lacking 
stamens;  calyx  deeply  5-lobed  and  reinforced  _  by  5 
srpal-lik.-  bracts;  petals  5,  obovate,  elliptic  or  orbicular; 
stamens  many,  short;  pistils  many,  on  a  conical  recep- 
tacle, becoming  small  and  hard  achencs  and  persist- 
ing on  the  enlarging  receptacle,  which  becomes  pulpy 
and  edible. — The  fragarias  are  exceedingly  variable. 
A I  unit  150  specific  names  have  been  applied  to  them, 
but  Bcntham  and  Hooker  would  reduce  them  all  to 
3  or  4  stiecies,  and  Focke  (in  Engler  &  Prantl)  to  about 
8.  Rvdbcrg,  however,  accepts  27  N.  American  species 
(N.  Amer.  Flora,  XXII,  part  4.  1908).  Of  the  true 
fragarias,  about  4  species-types  are  interesting  to  the 
horticulturist  as  the  parents  of  the  garden  strawberries: — 
P.  ehUorntit,  the  probable  original  of  the  ordinary  cul- 
tivated strawberries  of  Amer. ;  P.  virginiana,  which  was 
early  domesticated,  and  of  which  some  trace  still  remains 
in  cult,  varieties;  F.  motchata,  the  Hautbois,  and  P. 
ve*ea,  the  alpine  and  perpetual  strawberries,  which  are 
little  cult,  in  this  country.  The  classical  work  on  straw- 


1S6S.  Fra-aria  chiloenm 
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1M9.  Fragaria  TUginiana,  showiag  the  profuse  runners. 


des  Frais- 


berries  is  Duchesne's  "Histoirc  Naturelle 
iers,"  1766.  See  Strawberry.  For 
Z>ucA^«n«j. 

a.  Lfts.  dMnetly  peliolulate,  feuytoothed. 
Daltomina,  Gay  (P.  nkkimensis,  Kun).  Small  plant 
with  red  sts.  to  the  very  slender  runners,  offered  as  a 
rock-garden  subject  or  carpeter:  hairy  or  nearly  gla- 
brous: fls.  solitary;  calyx-lobes  and  bracts  toothed:  fr. 
long  (l  in.  long  by  half  as  broad),  bright  scarlet,  with 
btUe  flavor.  Himalayas,  10,000  ft.  and  upward. 

AA.  Lfl*.  sessile  or  nearly  so,  many-toothed. 

B.  Let.  normally  orertopping  the  flu.  and  fr.:  achenes 
mostly  sunken  in  the  flesh  of  tfie  berry. 

chiloensis,  Duchesne.  Fig.  1568.  Low,  but  stout  in  all 
its  parts:  Ivs.  thick,  more  or  less  glossy  above, 
white  below,  blunt-toothed:  fl.-clustera  fork- 
ing and  long-rayed,  the  peduncle  short,  soon 
lopping  on  the  ground:  runners  mostly 
appearing  after  the  fr.  is  gone:  berry  large 
and  firm,  dark-colored,  more  or  less  musky 
in  flavor,  reinforced  by  a  very  large  calyx  or 
hull.  Pacific  coast  region  Peru  to  Patagonia. 
— A  common  wild  strawlicrry  of  the  Pacific 
slots-  from  Alaska  to  Calif.,  is  considered  to 
be  the  same  species. 

Var.  ananissa,  Hort.  (F.  anandssa,  F. 
lincta,  F.  calyculdta,  Duchesne.    F.  grandi- 
fldra,  Ehrh.   F.   tisca  var.  aminos,  Ait.). 
Pink  Strawbekky.  Common  Garden  Strawberry 
Taller  growing:  lvs.  larger  ami  thinner,  mostly  lighter 
green  on  both  sides:  fr.  larger,  running  into  very 
many  kinds. 

virginiana,  Duchesne.  Scarlet  or  Virginian 
Strawberry.  Figs.  1569,  1570.  More  slender:  lvs. 
ih  in  hit,  light  gn-en  alsivc  and  below,  the  upper  sur- 
face with  sunken  veins:  fl -clusters  small,  with  a  few 
hanging  frs.  at  the  top  of  a  rather  long  peduncle:  run- 


ners usually  :ij)p»-arin)i  with  the  fr.:  berry  small, 
light  scarlet,  globular  or  oblong-conical,  usually  with 
a  constriction  or  neck  underneath  the  modern te- 
sizcd  calyx  or  hull.  K.  N.  Amer. — Variable.  A  few 
early  varieties  of  strawberrii*,  as  Crystal  City,  ««n 
to  lie  wholly  or  partly  of  F.  rirginiana  origin.  Var. 
illinocnsis,  Gray  tF.  dlmohisis,  Prince.  F.  Grayana, 
Vilm.  F.  rirginiana  var.  Grayana,  Rydb.).  A  large 
and  more  robust  form,  more  hairy,  the  hairs  on 
the  pedicels  spreading  whereas  on  the  type  they  are 
more  appressed. 

lin.  Li  s.  normally  shorter  than 
the  fl. -el  listers:  arhrnes 
usually  not  sunken  in 
the  flesh  of  the  berry. 

vesca,  Linn.  (P.  semper- 
flbrtns,  Duchesne).  Alpine 
and  Pekfetval  Strawber- 
ries. Krect  and  dark  green, 
only  sparsely  hairy,  the  lvs. 
thin  and  light  green  as  com- 
pared  with  the  foregoing 
species,  very  sharp-toothed: 

;  fl. -cluster  small,  forking,  erect :  fr.  firm,  small, 
ally  hemispheric,  the  achenes  very  prominent;  hull 
spreading.  Ku.  The  American  more  slender  form 
of  this  grtui|i-speeies,  common  in  wixxls  from  Va 
north,  is  var  axnericana,  Porter  \E.  anuncana. 
Brit.),  Fig.  1571,  with  ovoid  or  somewhat  conical 

^-  fr.  usually  with  a  distinct  neck,  ami  sparingly  hairy 
rather  than  hairy -pubescent  petioles  and  scapes, 
and  thinner  lvs.  The  true  F.  rrsea  is  thought  to 
be  sparingly  naturalized  eastward,  ami  probably 
native  in  many  parts,  particularly  the  white-fruited 
form  (forma  a'lbtcdrpa,  Brit.).  The  cult,  forms  arc 
rarely  seen  in  this  country,  but  the  quality  is  high, 

and  they  an-  deserving  of  more  attention  in  home 

Kounds.  Variable  in  cult.  There  is  a  form  with 
a.  reduced  to  1  (F.  monophylla,  Duchesne.  B.M. 
63).  This  type  of  strawberry  bears  more  continu- 
ously than  F.  chiloetisis  and  P.  rirginiana  in  its  cul- 


Kragaria 


1571.  Fragaria  vesca  Jtt.  ameri- 

(Scparalc  fruit  rutt.  site) 
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moschAu,  Duchesne  (F.  rMtior,  Ehrh.).  Hactboib. 
Tailor,  usually  dia-cious,  more  pubescent,  the  calyx  or 
hull  strongly  reflexcd  from  the  fr.:  berry  dull  red, 
musky.  Eu. — Cult,  forms  rarely  seen  in  Amer. 

mcxicana,  Schlecht.  Lvs.  few  and  scape  solitary: 
lvs.  rather  thin,  won  becoming  smooth  above,  the 
slender  Milky  petioles  2-3  in.  long;  lft-  oblong-obovatc 
or  cunejite,  coarsely  serrate:  fls.  usually  l«-ss  than  J^in. 


1572.  A  I 


diam.,  on  scapes  2—4  in.  high;  sepals  and  bracts  silky; 
petals  obovate:  fr.  nearly  hemispheric,  small,  the 
achenes  superficial.  Cent.  Mex. — The  "everbearing 
strawberry,  '  frequently  advertised,  is  said  to  belong 
here.  F.  califdrnica,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.,  is  similar 
but  has  much  longer  petioles  ami  broadly  rounded  or 
rhomb-ovate  Ifts.,  somewhat  larger  fls.  and  fr.,  and  the 
achenes  in  shallow  pita.  Calif.,  New  Mex.,  Lower  Calif. 

FRAGRANT  BALM:  Monarda  d.dyma. 


Fig.  1572.  A  box  without  permanent  top  or 
bottom  which  is  designed,  when  covered  with  glass  or 
other  transparent  material,  as  a  place  in  which  to  grow 
plants.  When  supplied  with  artificial  bottom  heat,  the 
frame  is  part  of  a  hotbed;  when  supplied  only  with  sun 
heat,  it  is  part  of  a  eoldframe.  The  frame  may  be  of 
any  si««,  but  the  normal  siie  is  6  by  12  feet,  an  area 
which  accommodates  four  3-  by  6-foot  sashes;  and 
this  6  by  12  area  is  understood  when  one  speaks  of  "a 
frame."  See  Hotbed. 

FRANClSCEA:  B run  Ulna. 

FRANC  OA  (Fr.  Franco,  Valencia,  sixtee 
promo  tor  of  botany).  Saxi/ragace.r.  T 
species  of  Chilean  perennial  herbs,  with  I 
and  terminal  dense  racemes  of  white  or 
borne  in  summer,  suitable  for  outdoor 
mild  climates. 

Plants  erect,  scapose,  the  lvs.  basal  o 
2-3  ft.  high,  and  in  the  N.  could  perhaps 
in  a  eoldframe:  glandular-pilose  or  tomentoso 
*ome  thick,  many-headed:  lvs.  glandu- 
lar-dentate: fls.  1  in.  across,  in  racemes 
6  in.  long;  floral  parts  in  4's  rarely  5's; 
petals  obovate,  clawed;  stamens  4: 


anting 


and  4-celled. 

a.  Fls.  while. 
ramdsa,  D.  Don.  (F.  glabrita,  DC.). 
Taller,  woodier  and  more  branching 
than  the  others,  and  distinguished  by 
pubescent  infl. :  If  .-stalks  not  margined: 
fls.  smaller.  Hardy  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  spikes  2  ft.  long  and  1  in. 
thick.  Forms  are  known  under  the 
names  F.  ramosa  hybrida  (G.W.  7:230, 
a  robust  plant  with  pure  white  fls. 
larger  than  the  type);  and  F.  ramosa 
Candida.  F.  ramosa  is  an  attractive 
species.  Gt.  60: 1500.  Gn.  69,  pp.  271, 
343;  70,  p.  283.  G.L.  24:177.  G.  7: 
741;  13:307.  G.M.  49:127. 


aa.  Fls.  mostly  pink. 

sonchifdlia,  Cav.  Fig.  1573.  Lf.-fltalka  broadly 
winged  at  the  base;  lower  lobes  continuous  with  the 
broad  margin  at  the  base  of  the  If  .-stalk:  petals  deep 
rose,  dark-spotted.  B.M.  3309.— By  some  considered 
to  be  a  variety  of  F.  appendicidata. 

appendicular  ta,  Cav.  Lf  .-stalks  not  winged  at  the  base; 
lower  lobes  distant  from  the  base  of  the  stalk: 
petals  pale  rose,  rarely  spotted.  B.M.  3178 
(shows  a  white  longitudinal  band  on  petals). 
B.R.  1645.  I,.  B.C.  19:1864,  erroneously 
named  F.  sonehifolia.  R.H.  1906,  pp.  428,  429. 
G.W.  12,  p.  260.  L.  H.  B.f 

FRAHGIPANI:  Plumtria. 

FRAN'KENTA  (John  Frankenius,  Swedish 
botanist,    1590-1661).    Frankeniace*.  Low 
perennials,    evergrtrn,    sometimes  woody, 
mostly  in  saline  soils,  more  or  less  heath-like: 
lvs.  opposite  or  in  4's,  thickish,  entire,  small 
and  numerous  on  the  sts.,  often  fascicled  on 
short  branchlets:  fls.  small,  perfect  and  complete,  sessile 
or  nearlv  so,  solitary  or  in  diohotomous  clusters;  calyx 
and  corolla  4-5-merous,  the  sepals  united,  the  petals 
with  a  crown  at  the  base  of  the  blade;  stamens  usually 
same  number  as  petals  and  alternate  with  them ;  style 
3-4-rleft;  ovary  1 -celled,  with  parietal  placenta?,  rijien- 
ing  into  a  caps,  inclosed  in  the  calyx. — Probably  30  spe- 
cies in  many  parts  of  the  world,  a  very  few  of  them  in  the 
S.  W.  V.  S.  The  family  Frankeniacea?  is  closly  allied  to 
CarvophyUawa-,  from"  which  it  differs  in  the  parietal 
placenta-,  and  to  Hypericacea-,  from  which  it  differs  in 
habit,  in  the  definite  stamens 
and  the  valvate  calyx.  The 
family  has  3  other  genera, 
as  it  is  defined  by  Niedenzu, 
these  being  Hvpericopsis  with 
1  species  in  S.  Persia,  Beat- 
sonia  with  1  species  in  St. 
Helena,  and  Niederlcinia  with 
1  species  in  Patagonia.  The 
frankenias    are  practically 
unknown    as    cult,  plants, 
although    sometimes  men- 
tioned as  carpeters  and  for 
rock-gardens.  F.  Isrvis,  Linn., 
the  sea-heath,  is  offered.  It 
is  a  diffusely  much-branched 
plant,  spreading  0-8  in.,  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so: 
lvs.   revolute  and 
thereby  appearing 
linear,  crowded  in 
opposite  clusters: 
fls.  few,  sessile  in 
terminal  leafy  clus- 
ters,  pink.  Eng- 
land and  the  Mcdit. 
region.  F.  pulttru- 
Icula,  Linn.,  is  a 
closely  allied  hairy 
species;  it  has  Ix-on 
reported  in  ballast 
at  New  York. 

L.  H.  B. 


FRASERA  (John 
Fraser,  English 
botanist,  collected 
in  Amer.  1785  96 
and  published 
Walter's  "Flora 
Caroliniana").  Grn- 
tianacrr.  CoLl'MMO. 
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Large  stout  glabrous  herbs,  all  N.  American,  and  all  but 
1  far-western  with  a  single  st.  from  thick  bitter  mostly 
biennial  roots,  opposite  or  whorlcd  Ivs.,  and  cymose 
panicled  clusters  of  dull  white,  yellowish  or  bluish  fls. 
which  arc  commonly  dark-spotted;  calyx  deeply  4- 
parted;  corolla  wheel-shaped,  4-parted,  persistent,  the 
lobes  glandular  within;  stamens  4,  the  filaments  often 
united  at  the  base;  ovary  1 -celled,  the  stigma  entire  or 
2-lobed. — Species  8,  mostly  in  woods  or  dry  soils. 
Three  of  the  species  have  been  offered  in  the  trade,  but 
are  probably  very  little*  planted.  P.  carolintnsis,  W  alt., 
of  the  eastern  states  and  Ont.,  is  a  biennial  or  short- 
lived perennial,  3-4  ft.  tall,  with  lance-oblong  or 
spatulate  veiny  lvs.  mostly  in  4's,  and  greenish  yellow 
purple-dotted  fls. 

a.  Lvs.  in  whorls  of  4-6,  not  while-margined. 
spec i Asa,  Douglas.  Stout,  2-5  ft.,  very'  leafy,  the  lvs. 
ovate  to  oblong:  fls.  greenish  white  or  barelv  tinged 
bluish,  dark-dotted;  2  glands  on  each  corolla •  lobe. 
Wyo.,  S.  and  W. 


1S74.  Frmau;  Bung  una.  ( X H) 

aa.  Lis.  in  2's  or  ,i's,  while-margined. 

Pirryi,  Torr.  Height  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  opposite  or  in  3's: 
fls.  whitish,  dark-dotted;  1  notched  gland  on  each 
corolla-lobe.  Ariz.,  S.  Calif. 

Cusickii,  Gray.  Slender,  height  3-8  in.:  lvs.  opposite: 
fb.  bluish;  1  eland  reaching  from  near  the  base  to  near 
the  middle  of  each  corolla-lobe.  Ore.         l,  jj_  jjj 

FRAXINf'LLA  :  Dvciamnu,. 

FRAXINUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Oleace*. 
Interesting   trees  grown  chiefly  for  their 
pinnate  leaves  and  some  species  also  for  the  i 
ous  panicles  of  white  flowers. 

Deciduous:  Ivs.  opposite,  odd -pinnate,  without 
stipules:  fls.  in  panicles,  dicecious  or  polygamous,  with 
or  without  calyx  or  with  calyx  and  a  2-<>-|»art4-d  corolla 
with  generally  linear  segms. ;  stamens  generally  2;  ovary 
2-celled:  fr.  a  1-eeeded,  winged  samara  — About  50 
species  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
>Cuba;  10  of  theme 


sphere  south  to< 


in  the  U.S. 


The  ashes  are  ornamental  trees,  most  of  them  hardy, 
with  rather  large  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  panicles, 
either  appearing  In-fore  the  leaves  and  greenish,  or  in 
the  subgenus  Ornus  after  or  with  leaves  and  whitish  in 
showy  panicles:  the  winged  fruit  is  insignificant.  They 
are  valuable  as  street  and  park  trees,  and  grow  mostly 
into  tall,  pyramidal  or  broad-headed  trees,  with  rather 


light  green  foliage,  which  turns  yellow  or  dark  purple 
in  fall  or  remains  green,  as  in  P.  excelsior  and  F.  Ornus, 
The  ash  is  seldom  severely  injured,  though  a  number  of 
insects  and  fungi  prey  on  the  leaves  and  wood,  of  which 
two  borers,  and  a  fungus  attacking  the  leaves  are  per- 
haps the  most  obnoxious.  Most  of  the  species  are  hardy 
North  except  those  from  the  southern  states,  southern 
Europe  and  Himalayas;  of  the  subgenus  Ornus,  P. 
Hungeana  and  P.  longicuspis  seem  to  be  the  hardiest. 
The  ashes  are  important  forest  trees,  and  the  straight- 
grained  and  tough  wood  is  much  used  for  handles  of 
tools,  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  for 
the  interior  finish  of  houses,  ana  for  furniture,  for 
baskets  and  also  for  fuel.  From  F.  Ornus  manna  ia 
obtained  as  an  exudation  of  the  trunk,  and  some 
Chinese  species,  especially  P.  chinensis  and  P.  Mariesii, 
yield  the  Chinese  white  wax. 

The  ashes  grow  in  almost  any  moderately  moist  soil, 
P.  nigra  being  somewhat  more  moisture-loving,  while 
F.  oxycarpa,  P.  Ornus,  P.  syriaca  and  P.  cuxpidata  grow 
well  even  in  drier  situations.  They  arc  usually 
readily  transplanted  and  grow  rapidly  when  young. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  gathered  in  fall  and  sown 
immediately,  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring,  covered 
with  about  1  inch  of  good  soil;  sometimes  they 
remain  dormant  until  the  second  year.  The  varieties 
and  rarer  kinds  are  budded  in  late  summer  or  grafted 
in  spring  on  the  seedlings  of  any  of  f " 


acuminata,  9. 

alba,  9. 

albo-marfjoata.  9,  20. 
atbo-warteaata,  20. 
ajiuTicaiui.  9. 
angusutolia,  I. 
anomala.  10. 
argvntea,  20. 
atpUni/itlm,  20, 
atronrmt,  20. 
aorutwfulim,  12. 
aura,  20. 
aura-pendula.  20. 
Biltmoraiia.  10. 

chincnns.  i 
criapa.  20. 
niruUata.  20. 
rujipHiata,  7. 
divendiolia.  20. 
tltyantnrima,  20 
r piiXctd,  9. 
eroaa,  20. 
•xctlavor.  20. 

i,  1. 
9. 


alobata.  20. 

iuclncnrpii.  9. 
Jaxpidca.  20. 
JuicUndifolia,  1.  9. 
lacinuita,  20. 
lanceolata,  11. 
tatt/olia.  1. 
Untunf alia. 23. 
Ion*  icu*pi»,  4. 
lutca,  20. 
iiuind»churira.  19. 
Mari,«ii.  5. 


IS.  19. 
«nji*.  9. 
utxjvnta.  3. 
oratina,  H. 
Oram.  1. 
oiycarp*,  22. 
oryphvlli,  22. 
parn/otta,  2.  23. 
prndula.  20.  23. 
prnn«ylvanica.  11, 12. 


poUmonii/otia.  20. 
potamophila,  24. 
pubtfrnt,  12. 
quadrananlala,  17. 
ItfVrtn.  24. 
rbynchophylla,  8. 
rotundifolia,  1,  23. 
rufa,  20. 
wambunfatia,  IS. 
aambunna,  4. 
mttoptndnfotia,  20. 
t*rntti/olia,  6. 
Sieboldiana,  4. 
timptiri/olut,  20. 
Dtfriiona,  21  and 


auppl.  liat. 
Spar thiana,  6. 
M>'riara,  21. 
la  m  ariaeifvl  ta , 
Thrvphraatii, 

auppl, 
Taumryi.  13. 
tnptrra.  15. 


22.  23. 
1  and 


13. 
Tiridi..  11. 


a.  Fls.  in  terminal  panicles  on  leafy  shoots,  perfect  or 
polygamous,  with  or  after  the  lvs.  (Ornus.) 

B.  Corolla  present,  divided  nearly  to  the  base;  i 

with  long  filaments. 

C.  Petioles  not  conspicuously  enlarged  at  the 
D.  Lowest  pair  of  Ifts.  not  much  smaller  than  the  others. 

E.  Lfts.  stalked. 

1.  Ornus.  Linn.  (Ornus  eurnpxa,  Pew.  P.  flori- 
bUnda,  Hort.,  not  Wall.).  Small  tree,  becoming  25  ft.: 
winter-buds  gray  or  brownish  tomentulosc:  lfts.  gen- 
erally 7,  stalked,  oblong-ovate  or  ovate,  irregularly 
serrate,  rufouslv  pubescent  on  the  midrib  beneath. 
2-.V  2  in.  long:  As.  whitish,  fragrant,  in  dense,  terminal 
panicles  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  erect,  narrow-oblong,  truncate 
or  emarginate  at  the  apex,  about  1  in.  long.  May,  June. 
S.  Ku.,  W.  Asia.  On.  22,  p.  117;  34,  p.  78;  48,  p.  280; 
31,  pp.  354,  355.  F.E.  22:01.  G.  18:541.  G.M.  54:800 
H.W.  3:60,  p.  120.  Var.  juglandifdlia,  Tenorc  (var. 
latifolia,  Dipp.  F.  rotundifolia,  Hort.).  Lfts-  ovate  or 
broadly  ovate-oblong.  Var.  rotundifolia,  Tenore  (F. 
rotundifolia,  Lam.).  Low  tree:  lfts.  roundish-elliptic 
to  roundish-obovate.  Var.  angustifdlia,  Tenore  (P. 
Theophrdstii,  Hort.,  partly).  Lfts.  lanceolate. 
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2.  BungeAna,  DC.  (F.  pannfblio,  Lingelsh.  P. 
Bungeana  var.  parvifblia,  Wenzig).  Fig.  1574.  Small 
tree,  to  15  ft.,  or  shrub:  winter-bud*  nearly  black:  lfts. 
generally  5,  stalked,  ovate,  obovate  or  roundish,  obtuse 
to  abort-acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous,  1-1.4  in.  long: 
panicles  to  24  in.  long,  many-fld.;  calyx  with  narrow 
acute  lobes;  filaments  longer  than  the  linear  petals:  fr. 
narrow-oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate.  May.  China. 
G.F.7:5  (adapted  in  Fig.  1574). 

EE.  Lfts.  sessile. 

3.  o  bo  vita,  Blume  (F.  Hunge&na  var.  obovata, 
Lingelsh.).  Tree:  petioles  often  slightly  winged;  lfts. 
5-7,  oval  or  obovate,  short-acummate  to  obtusish, 
cuneate  at  the  base,  crenate-serrate,  dull  green  above 
and  slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins,  grayish  green  below 
and  pubescent  toward  the  base  of  the  veins,  2-4  in 
long:  infl.  small;  petals  linear,  longer  than  the  stamens: 
fr.  with  narrow-oblong  obtuse  wing.  Japan. 

do.  Lowest  pair  of  lfts.  much  smaller  than  the  others; 
lfts.  long-acuminate. 

4.  longicuspis,  Sicb.  &  Zucc.  Slender  tree,  to  30  ft., 
with  rufously  pubescent  winter-buds:  lfts.  5-7,  Btalked, 
oblong-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  obtusely  serrate, 
almost  glabrous,  2—1  in.  long:  lis.  in  rather  slender,  nar- 
row panicles,  to  4  in.  long;  petals  linear-oblong,  about 
as  long  as  stamens:  fr.  oblanceolate,  obtuse.  May. 
Japan.  S.I. F.  1:81.  Var.  Sieboldiana,  Lingelsh.  (F. 
Sieboldiana,  Blume).  Lfts.  oval  to  oblong-ovate,  short- 
stalked,  usually  pubescent  below  along  the  midrib. 
Japan,  Korea.  Var.  sambucina,  Lingelsh.  (F.  Sieboldiana 
var.  sambucina,  Blume).  Lfts.  sessile. 

5.  M ant 5n,  Hook.  f.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  winter- 
buds  grayish  black:  petiole  minutely  glandular-pubes- 
cent; lfts.  5-7,  nearly  sessile,  close,  touching  each 
other,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate, 
entire  or  finely  crenate-serrate,  yellowish  green  below 
and  glandular-puberulous  on  the  midrib  toward  the 
base,  otherwise  glabrous,  1 !-<j-3  in.  long:  panicle  upright, 
5  in.  long;  petals  linear-spatulate  about  as  long  as 
stamens.  Cent.  China.  B.M.  6678.— Handsome 
free-flowering;  blooms  even  as  a  small  shrub. 

cc.  Petioles  distinctly  enlarged  at  the  base;  lfts. 
the  lowest  pair  smaller. 

6.  SpaethiAna,  Lingelsh.  (F.  serratifdlia,  Hort., 
partly).  Tree:  young  branchlets  glabrous:  winter-buds 
dark  brown:  lvs.  6-12  in.  long;  petiole  grooved,  reddish 
brown  at  the  enlarged  base,  glabrous;  lfts.  5-9,  oblong 
to  oblong-obovate,  deeply  crenate-serrate,  dark  green 
above,  lighter  green  below  and  glabrous  except  along 
the  midrib  toward  the  base,  3-7  in.  long:  fls.  and  frs. 
unknown.  Origin  unknown.— Handsome  tree  with 
large  lvs. 

bb.  Corolla  with  a  short  lube  or  wanting. 
c.  The  corolla  with  short  tube;  anthers  almost  sessile. 

7.  cuspidAta,  Torr.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft,, 
with  dark,  reddish  brown  buds:  lfts.  usually  7,  slender- 
stalked,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
coarsely  serrate,  almost  glabrous,  14-2  in.  long:  fls. 
fragrant,  in  3-4-in.  long  panicles:  fr.  apatu  late-oblong. 
April.  Texas  to  Am.  and  New  Mex.  S.S.  6:260.— 
Handsome  flowering  tree  for  temperate  regions. 

CC.  The  corolla  wanting,  or  occasionally  present;  calyx 
often  irregularly  toothed.  ((Jrnaster.) 

8.  chinensis,  Roxbg.  Tree,  to  40  ft,:  branchlets 
glabrous:  winter-buds  brownish  black,  conspicuous 
with  a  rufous  woolly  tomentum  when  opening:  lvs. 
5-8  in.  long;  petiole  enlarged  at  the  base,  nearly  gla- 
brous; lfts.  5-7,  short-stalked,  elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong 
or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  ser- 
rate, dark  green  above,  light  green  below  and  hairy 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  midrib,  2-5  in.  long:  pistil- 
late panicle  3-6  in.  long:  fr.  oblanceolate,  obtuse  or 


emarginate  at  the  apex,  14  in.  long  and  4in.  broad. 
China.  May.  Var.  rhynchophylla,  Hemsl.  (F.  rhyn- 
chophylla, Hance).  Lfts.  entire  or  irregularly  crenate- 
serrate,  on  slenderer  stalks.  Cent,  and  W.  China.  G.F. 
6:485. 

aa.  Fls.  from  leafless  axillary  buds,  before  the  lvs.;  without 
corolla;  filaments  usually  shorter  than  anthers. 

b.  The  fls.  diacious,  with  the  calyx  persistent  on  the  fr.; 
anthers  linear  or  linear-oblong:  lfts.  generally  5-7: 
buds  brown.  {Leptalix.) 

c.  Lvs.  always  pinnate. 

E.  Lfts.  stalked. 

V.  Under  side  of  lfts.  glaucous:  wing  of  the  fr.  not 
decurrent. 

9.  Americana,  linn.  (F.  nbvr-dnglvK,  Mill.  F.  dlba, 
Marsh.).  White  Ash.  Fig.  1575.  Tall  tree,  to  120  ft. : 
branchlets  and  petioles  glabrous:  lfts.  gen- 
erally 7,  stalked,  ovate  to  ovate- lanceo- 
late, entire  or  denticulate,  dark  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  linear- 
oblong,  with  terete  body,  the  wing  not  decur- 
rent, 14  in-  long.  From  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Minn,  and  Texas.  S.S.  6:268.  Em. 
377.  G.F.  7:405.  F.E.  23: 427. — Very  vari- 
able. Var.  acuminata,  Wesm.  \F.  acumi- 
nata, Lam.  F.  epiptera,  Michx.  F.  ameri- 
cana  var.  glauca,  Hort.).  Lfts.  dark  green 
and  shining  above,  very  glaucous  and 
almost  glabrous  beneath,  usually  entire. 
Var.  juglandifdlia,  Rehd.  (F.  juglandifolia, 
Lam.).  Lfts.  less  shining  above,  usually 
broader,  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath, 
serrate  at  least  above  the  middle.  This  is 
the  northern  form,  while  the  former  is  more 
common  in  the  southern  states.  Var.  iodo- 
carpa,  Fern.  Frs.  conspicuous  by  their  red- 
dish purple  color.  Var.  41  bo-margin  A  ta, 
Hort.  Lfts.  edged  white. 

10.  BiltmoreAna,  Beadle.  Tree,  to  50  ft.:  branch- 
lets  and  petioles  pubescent:  lfts.  7-9,  ovate-oblong 
to  lanceolate,  often  falcate,  acuminate,  rounded  or 
broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  entire  or  obscurely  toothed, 
dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  glaucous  below  ana 
pubescent,  particularly  on  the  veins,  3-6  in.  long: 
panicles  pubescent:  fr.  linear-oblong,  with  terete  bod)', 
the  wing  not  decurrent,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  14~ 
1?4  in.  long.  May.  Pa.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Ala.,  Mo.  and 
111.  S.S.  14:716. 

TT.  Under  side  of  lfts.  green  or  grayish  green:  wing  of 
the  fr.  decurrent,  hence  body  margined. 

11.  lanceolAta,  Borkh.  (F.  tiridis,  Michx.,  in  part. 
F.  pennsylvdnica  var.  lanceolata,  Sarg.).  Gkeen  Ash. 
Tree,  to  60  ft:  branchlets  and  petioles  glabrous:  lfts. 
5-9,  stalked,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  irregularly 
serrate,  green  on  both  sides,  almost  glabrous,  2-5  in. 
long:  fr.  oblanceolate,  with  decurrent  wing,  hence 
body  margined,  about  14  in.  long.  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Rocky  Mts.  S.S.  6:272. 

12.  pennsylvinica,  Marsh.  (F.  pubtscens,  Lam.). 
Red  Ash.    Tree,  to  60  ft.:  branchlets  and  petioles 

Eubescent:  lfts.  5-9,  stalked,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceo- 
ite,  acuminate,  crenately  serrate  or  entire,  pubescent 
beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  fr.  linear-spatulate,  about  2  in. 
long,  with  somewhat  decurrent  wing.  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Dakota  and  Mo.  S.S.  6:271. — This  species 
varies  considerably  in  the  amount  of  pubescence  and 
the  shape  of  the  lfts.,  and  many  forms  under  different 
names  are  grown  in  European  nurseries  and  gardens. 
Var.  aucubefdlia,  Hort.,  is  a  form  with  less  pubescent 
lvs.,  blotched  yellow.  'I  here  are  also  variegated  forms 
with  the  lvs.  blotched  white  or  edged  white. 
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he.  Lfts.  sessile  or  ahort-slalhed:  branchUts  and  petioles 
pubescent. 

13.  velfitina,  Torr.  (F.  pistacix folia,  Torr.).  Tree,  to 
40  ft.,  with  velvety  pubescent,  rarely  glabrous  branches: 
lfts.  5-9,  sometimes  reduced  to  3  or  even  1,  short- 
stalked,  oblong  to  lanceolate,  usually 
acuminate,  narrowly  euneate  at  the  base, 
entire  or  remotely  serrate,  yellowish  green, 
firm  and  thick  at  maturity,  pubescent  or 
nearly  glabrous  beneath,  '2-4  in.  long:  fr. 
spatulate,  with  marginloss  bodv.  Texas  to 
Ariz. and  New  Mex.  S.S. 6:267."  G.F.8M5. 
— F.  Tdumcui,  Brit.,  with  narrower  more 
distinctly  stalked  lfts.,  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  this  species.  M.D.G.  1913:556; 
also  S.8.  6:267  represents  this  variety. — 
Particularly  recommend  able  for  saline  and 
alkaline  soil,  where  but  few  trees  will  grow; 
not  hardy  N. 

14.  Oregon*,  Nutt.  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  peti- 
oles sometimes  glabrous  at  length;  lfts. 
7-9,  almost  sessile  or  short-stalked,  oblong      "76  Key 
or  elliptic,  acuminate,  entire  or  obscurely   ™ J™? 
an«l  remotely  serrate,  Ught  green,  2!^-6  in.  25^) 
long,  thick  and  firm  at  maturity:  fr.  ob- 
long-obovate,  with  decurrent  wing,  about  V/i  in.  long. 
Wash,  to  Calif.  S.  S.  6:276. 

dd.  Ft.  elliptic  or  broadly  spatulate,  body  compressed 
with  the  wing  all  around. 

15.  Carolinian*,  Mill.  [F.  platyrdrpa,  Michx.  P. 
triptera,  Nutt.).  Water  Ash.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with 
pubescent  or  glabrous  branches:  lfts.  5-7,  stalked, 
ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate,  broadly  euneate  or  some- 
times rounded  at  the  base,  serrate,  rarely  entire,  pubes- 
cent or  glabrous  beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fr.  1-2  in. 
long,  with  pinnately  veined  wing,  often  3-winged.  Va. 
to  Fla.,  west  to  Ark.  and  Texas.  S.S.  6:274,  275. 

cc.  Lvs.  usually  simple,  occasionally  3-JS-foliolale: 
branehlets  quadrangular. 

16.  anomala,  Wats.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  20  ft.:  lfts. 
broadly  ovate  or  roundish  at  the  apex,  rounded,  acutiah 


or  emarginate,  entire  or  sparingly  crenate-eerrate, 
glabrous  and  dark  green  above,  paler  and  pubescent 
below  while  young,  1^-2  in.  long:  fls.  polygamous: 
fr.  obovate-oblong,  rounded  or  emarginate  at  the  apex, 
?jin.  long.  Colo.,  Utah,  Nov.  and  S.  Calif.  8.8.6:266. 

BB.  The  fis.  without  calyx  {only  Xo.  17  has  a  deciduous 
minute  calyx);  anthers  cordate,   rarely  broadly 
oblong:  lfts.  generally  more  than  7,  nearly  glabrous. 
(Fraxinaster.) 
c.  Bratiches  4-anglcd  and  usually  winged. 

17.  quadraneullta,  Michx.  Blfe  Ash.  Tree,  to  80, 
rarely  120  ft.:  Uts.  7-11.  short-stalked,  ovate  to  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  sharply  senate,  yellowish  green  on 
both  sides,  3  5  in.  kmg:  fls.  |«erfeet:  fr.  oblong,  emar- 
ginate, winged  all  around,  1-2  in.  long.  From  Mich,  to 
Ark.  andTenn.  S.S.  6:263. 

cc.  Branches  terete  or  nearly  so. 
d.  Rachxs  at  the  base  of  Ifls.  irith  thick  rufous  tomtntum: 
fls.  dicrcious. 

18.  nigra,  Marsh.  (F.  sambucifblia.  Lam.).  Black 
Ash.  Fig.  1576.  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  lfts.  9-11,  sessile, 
oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  acununate, 
sharply  serrate,  green  on  both  sides,  dark  above,  3-6 
in.  long:  anthers  broadly  oblong:  fr.  narrow-oblong, 
with  decurrent  wing.  From  Canada  to  V'a.,  west  to 
Mo.  S.S.  5:264,265.  Em.  382. 

19.  mandschorica,  Runr.  (F.  nigra,  var.  mandshurica , 
LingeLsh.).  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  obtusely  quadrangular 
branches  and  dark  brown  buds:  lfts.  9-1 1,  almost  sessile, 
ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  pubescent 
or  hispid  on  the  veins  beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  fr.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  1-1  x/i  in.  long.  Manchuria,  Korea,  Saghalin, 
Japan.  S.I.F.  2:62  (as  F.  Sieboldiana). 

DD.  Rachis  without  conspicuous  rufous  lomentum:  fis. 
perfect  or  polygamous. 
E.  Buds  black. 

20.  excelsior,  Linn.  Fig.  1577.  Tall  tree,  to  120  ft.: 
lfts.  9-13,  almost  sessile,  oblong-ovate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fr.  oblong,  often  emargi- 
nate, about  I  ht  in.  long.  Fu.,  W.  Asm.  H.W.  3:59, 
pp.  115,  116.  Cn.  22,  n.  273.  F.E.  24:395.  Many 
different  varieties  are  cult.,  some  of  the  most  distinct 
being  the  following:  Var.  albo-marginata,  Hort.  Lfts. 
edged  white.  Var.  ar^cntea,  Loud.  (var.  dlbo-cariegAta, 
Hort.).  Lfts.  blotched  white.  Var.  lutea,  Loud.  Lvs.. 
variegated  with  yellow.  Var.  jaspfdea,  Desf.  Bark  of 

the  young  brunches  stri|x>d  pink- 
ish white.  V:ir.  aftrea,  Pcrs.  W  ith 
yellow  branches.  Var.  aarea-pen- 
dula,  Loud.   With  pendulouB  yel- 
low branches,  but  a  somewhat 
weak  grower.  Var.  erdta,  Willd. 
(Var.  asplenifolia,  Kirchn.  Var. 
Inciniata,  Hort  .  Vur.  elrganthsiiita, 
Hort.  Xnr.seolopendnfdlia,  Hort.). 
Lfts.  very  narrow,  inciscly  serrate 
and  often  almost  linear.  Var. 
pa,  Willd.    (Var.  atrdrirens, 
\ar.  aicullala,  Hort.),  with 
very  dork  green  curled  and 
t  win  ted  lvs.;  of  slow  growth. 
Var.   diversifdlia,  Ait.  {F. 
htttrophyila,  Vahl.    F.  »im- 
pliafotia  laeiniata.  Hort.  F.  rufa,  Hort..  not  Bosc). 
Lvs.  simple  or  3-partod,  usuallv  incisely  dentate.  On. 
22,  |>.  2":{.   Vur.  monophylla,  Kuntzc  \F.  monophylla, 
Desf.    F.  simplicifolia,  Willd. V    Lvs.  simple,  ovate, 
H'rrate,  rarely  with  1  or  2  small  lfts.  at  the  base.  Viu\ 
i,  Loud.  (Var.  polrmoniifolia,  Var.  glolidsn,  Hort.). 
A   compact,   plow-growing,   dwarf   form  with  very 
small  lvs.  M.D.G.  1904:380.  Var.  pendula,  Ait.  With 
pendulous  branches.  One  of  the  best  pendulous  trees 
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for  forming  arbors  and  shady  seats.  Gn.  39,  p,  451; 
68,  p.  400. 

EE.  Bud*  brown, 
r.  /-/.'-  srssde  or  nearly  so. 
a.  Number  of  (fts.  3-6,  rarely  7. 

21.  syrlaca,  Boi*.  (F.  sogdiana,  I)ipp..  not  Bunge. 
F.  turktstaniea,  Carr.).  In  cult,  usually  small  trrc,  the 
branches  with  short  intemodes  and  Ivs.  therefore 
crowded,  often  in  whorb  of  3:  Ifts.  lanceotate,  acumi- 
nata, cuneate  at  the  base,  serrate,  bright  green  and 
quite  glabrous  on  both  sides,  1  * i-2 1  i  in.  long:  panicles 
lH,in.  long:  fr.  usually  obovate-oblong,  obtuse.  Syria 
to  Kurdistan. 

OG.  Number  of  Ifl*.  7-13. 

22.  oxycirpa,  Willd.  {F.  oryphytla,  Bieb.  F. 
tamariscifolia,  Hort.,  partly).  Tree:  ifts.  7-11,  ovate- 
oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  cuneate  at 
the  base,  sharply  serrate,  light  green  on  both  sides  and 

flabroua  except  along  the  midrib  Ik'Iow,  1  Jrj-.l  in.  long: 
r.  obovate-oblong,  acute  or  obtusish,  narrowed  at  the 
base.  May.  S.  Eu.  to  Persia. 

23.  rotundifdlia,  Mill.  (F.  parrifolia,  Lam.  F.  fVn- 
tiscifolw,  Desf.  F.  tamariitcifolia  Hort.,  partly).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  to  15  ft.,  with  slender,  often  purplish 
branches:  lfta.  7-13,  sessile,  broadly  oval  to  elliptic, 
rarely  obovate,  acute,  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  ser- 
rate, J  2~1  *2  in-  long:  fr.  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute.  \V. 
Asia,  S.  Eu.  Var.  pendula,  Rehd.  [F.  parri folia  var. 
pendula,  Dipn),  with  pendulous  branches,  forming  a 
graceful  small  wirping  tree. 

FT.  Lfta.  distinctly  stalked;  tttilk  '  j- V"-  bmQ- 

24.  potam6phila,  Herd.  (F.  Regtlii,  Dipp  ).  Small 
tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  rather  stout,  upright  branches:  lfta. 
7-13,  stalked,  rhombic-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  ser- 
rate, acute  or  acuminate,  glabrous  or  sparingly  pubes- 
cent on  the  midrib  below,  1-2 H  in.  long:  fr.  oblanceo- 
late-oblong,  with  decurrcnt  wing,  acute,  1  in.  long. 
Turkestan,  Songaria. — Handsome  tree  with  round 
head  and  dense  small  foliage. 

F.  angialiftlut,  Vahl.  Closely  related  to  F.  oxyearpa.  Lfta. 
7-13,  elliptic-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  aerrate,  1 .  1  M  in.  long:  fr. 
obtuse  at  the  bane.  8.  Eu.,  N.  Afr..  W.  Asia.  Var.  atutrAlu, 
8chDeid.  <F.  auatralia,  Gay).  Uls.  below  and  rachia  hairy. — F. 
orutnlm.  I.oi*cl.,  is  a  variety  of  F.  Ornua.  not  in  rult.,  but  in  gar- 
dens often  other  aahea.  especially^  variegated  forma,  air  rult.  under 
this  name. — F.  awtfrdli*.  Gay—  F.  angustifrjha  var.  australis. — F. 
BrrtanduTulna.  DC.  Allied  to  F.  laneeolala.  Trrp,  to  TO  ft. :  lfta.  3-5, 
ovate  or  obovate.  serrate,  downy  aiona  the  vrina  beneath,  to  4  in. 
long.  Texaa  to  Met.  8.S.  <i:273. — F.  brad  r  Ma.  Hcrosl.  — F.  Gnffitbn. 
— F.tori&eea,  Wats.  Allied  to  F.  velutina.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  lfta. aub- 
eoriaceoua,  ovate  to  oblong,  acute,  broadly  cuneate  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  glabrous  or  pubescent  below,  S.  Calif,  to  t'tab,  Aril..  Nev.  S.S. 
14:713.— F.  dimdrpAo.  Coaa.  &  Dur.— F.  xanthoxyloides  var. 
dimurpha. —  F.  dipHnta,  Hook.  A  Am.  Allied  to  F  cuapidata.  .Shrub: 
lfta.  5-7.  elliptic  or  ovate,  serrate  «r  entire,  lj-2  in.  long:  fla.  with 
2  obovate  petals.  Calif..  Mcx.  S.S.  B:2«il.  Tender.— A*.  /TonAifiufii, 
Wall.  Allied  to  F.  longiruapls.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  lfta.  5-7,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  aerrate.  reticulate  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  paniclra  large, 
to  10  in,  long;  P*tala  oblong.  Himalayas.  Tender. — F.  fiondAna, 
8arg.— F.  peuri  flora. — F.  Grewii,  Gray.  Allied  to  F.  cuapidata. 
Small  tree:  lfta.  3-7.  oblong-obovate.  rrrnately  aerrate.  or  entire, 
Vi-l  in.  long:  fr.  linear-oblong,  rmarKit.«te.  S.S.  o:2«2.  G.F. 
2  451. — F.  drij/uhii,  Clarke  (F.  bractrata.  Hemal  ).  Allied  to  F. 
Marieaii.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  lfta.  5-7.  subcoriaceoua.  elliptic  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  luatroua  above,  brifiht  green  below  and  pubescent  on  the 
veins.  2— I  in.  long:  infl.  6-M  in.  high,  with  persistent  lanceolate 
bracts:  petals  4:  fr.  apatulate.  Cent.  China.  Himalayas,  Java. — 
F.  hola/rirha.  Koehne.  Allied  to  F.  potamophila.  Tree:  lfta.  9-13, 
ovate-lunreulate  or  lanceolate,  pubescent  on  both  sides.  1  >«r-3  in. 
long:  fla.  in  Ift-fld.  raceinea:  ovary  pubracent.  Origin  unknown. — 
F.  hybrida,  Lingelah  —  F.  pauciflora.— F.  noucyf*ra.  Nutt.  IF. 
floridana,  Sarg.  F.  hybrida,  Lingelah.  I.  Alhed  to  F.  earolinion*. 
Tree,  to  40  ft.:  lfta.  3-5.  oblong,  acuminate,  cuneate  at  the  base. 


below:  fr.  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  or  emarginate  at 
the  apex.  Ga.  to  Fla.  S.S.  14:717. — F.  /"oxi/inn,  Lingelah.  Allied 
to  P  lungicuspis.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  lfta.  7-9.  sessile,  ovale,  erenulate, 
in.  long:  panicle  lance  and  dense:  fr.   1-1  li  in.  long.  lsin. 


t:  pan 

t.  Chu 


lly  9.  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth,  pubes- 
cent on  the  veina  below,  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  oblaneeolate.  Japan. — F. 
niboedrpa,  Kegel.  Shrub,  lfta.  3-7,  oblong  or  oblong-obovate. 
usually  entire,  obtuse,  1-2  in.  long:  fr.  strongly  falcate  with  obo- 
vate not  decurrent  wing.  Turkestan,  Bukhar. — F.  rrtuan.  Champ. 
Allied  to  F.  Marieaii.  Tree:  Ifts.  about  5.  ovate  to  ovate-laneeo- 
Inte.  glabrous,  reticulate,  2-3  in.  long.  Hongkong.  Var.  Henry&na, 

Oliver.    Shrub  or  tree,  to  35  ft.:  Uls.   J         —talked,  oblong  to 

lanceolate,  serrulate,  3-5  in.  long:  panicle  dense,  4-0  in.  long:  fr 
H-l  in.  long,  emarginate.  Cent.  China.  H.I.  20:1930.  Only  the 
variety  is  in  cult. — F.  iisydutwi,  Bunge.  Allied  to  F.  potamophila. 
Lfta.  7-11,  ovate-lanceolate,  bright  green:  fr.  1 '»  in.  long,  obtuse  or 
cmurginate,  Turkestan.  —  F.  Itihuu.  Sorg.  Allied 
/V    n      to  F.  amcrieano   Tree,  to  40  ft. :  lfta.  5,  broadly 

-t  the 


1578. 

as  it  was  in  1816,  with  a 
modern  flower  of  var. 
alba  at  toe  left  (XI) 


20: 1929. — F.  profunda.  Bush.  Allied  to  F.  pcnnsylvanica.  IJts. 
7-9.  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminote,  entire.  3-fi  in.  long,  tomentnsn 
2-2 '^in  ,  with  drcurren^wing.  Ind.,  Ark.. 


14:714-5. — F. 


,  long-  Texas.  S.S. 
7*V«pArdafii,  Nouv. 
Dull.,  is  a  variety  o<  F.  Ornua. 
but  in  gardens  other  forms  are 
sometimes  cult,  under  this 
name.— A*.  tanlhotyUAdti,  Wall. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25  ft.: 
rarhis  narrowly  winged:  lfta. 
5-9,  oblong,  crenulate-serrate. 
glabrous.  lj  I  S  in.  long:  As. 
from  axillary  leafless  buds,  usu- 
ally perfect,  with  ealyx:  fr. 
obluiut.  Himalayas.  Var.  <fi- 
morpAu.  Lingelah.  (F.dimorpha. 
Cosau  A  Dur.).  Lfta.  aesaile.  \ 
roundish  oval  to  oblong,  pubes- 
cent on  the  midrib  below.  N.  Afr.  Var.  dumim.  Lingelah.  I K.  diroir- 
pha  var.  dumoaa,  Carr.).  A  low  shrubby  form  of  the  preceding 
variety,  with  fma.ll  Ifts.  — This  species  belongs  to  tbc  scetioo 

"  i  with  calyx. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

FRF  ESI  A  (name  unexplained,  perhaps  personal). 
Iridacer.  Popular  "bulbs  for  fall  planting  and  wintvr 
blooming,  and  next  to  the  Chinese  narcissus,  which  may 
be  grown  in  water,  they  flourish  in  home  windows  with 
less  care  than  most  other  bulbs;  they  are  also  much- 
prized  florists'  plants;  easily  grown,'  attractive,  and 
fragrant. 

Cormous  plants,  with  plane  narrow  Ivs.  at  the  base 
and  somewhat  on  the  sts.,  and  showy  fls.  in  small  clus- 
ters at  the  top  of  the  slender  st.:  perianth  tubular  and 
funnel-shaped,  the  segms.  more  or  less  unequal;  sta- 
mens 3.  inserted  in  the  tube,  the  anthers  linear;  ovary 
ovoid  or  oblong,  3-celled,  with  crowdi«d  ovules,  the 
style  filiform  and  the  branches  2-fid  (Tritonia,  closely 
allied,  has  simple  style-branches):  fr.  a  loculicidal  3- 
valved  caps.,  bearing  turgid  seeds.— S.  Afr.,  probal 
2  or  3  original  species,  but  the  specific  limits  dime 
of  determination. 

Freesias  have  well-shaped  tubular  flowers,  white  or 
pale  yellow.  The  five  to  seven  flowers  are  upright  and 
attached  along  a  jointed  axis  which  is  suddenly  bent 
back  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  |Mtlunclc. 
The  popularity  of  freesias  is  a  growth  of  the  last 
quarter  century  or  more,  although  they  have  been  in 
cultivation  since  1S16  or  earlier.  Conservative  botanists 
now  suppose  that  the  usual  garden  freesias  are  all  origi- 
nally of  one  stock,  which  stiecies  should  be  called  F. 
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refraeta.  Extremes  of  variation  in  form  are  shown  in 
Figs.  1578  and  1579,  from  the  long  and  slender  tube  of 
var.  alba  to  the  short  and  broader  tube  of  var.  Lcicht- 
linii.  One  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  the  plant  is  that  in 
the  "Botanical  Register''  for  1816  (Plate  135,  as  Tri- 
Ionia  rrfraeta),  a  part  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Fig. 
1578  to  show  the  great  irregularity  of  the  corolla-lobes 
at  that  early  period,  and  the  straggling  habit  of  the 
flowers,  some  pointing  down  and  others  up.  The  gar- 
den evolution  of  the  freesias  has  proceeded  along  two 
lines.  The  greatest  effort  has  been  expended  to  pro- 
duce a  pure  white  flower,  and  in  the  best  strains  the 
white  color  is  mostly  associated  with  a  long  and  slen- 
der tube.  The  ideal  of  a  yellow  flower  is  less  popular, 
and  is  mostly  associated  with  the  shorter  and  broader 


1579.  Frrtti*  refficta  var.  UkatHail.  ( X  M) 


tube.  In  both  cases  the  forms  with  straggling  inflores- 
cence and  irn;gular  corolla-lobes  have  been  suppressed. 
One  may  readily  see  how  strongly  two-lipped  ana  gaping 
were  the  flowers  of  1816,  and  how  much  the  tube 
was  bulged  on  one  ride.  Any  tendencies  toward  such 
forms  in  modern  bulbs  are  signs  of  undesirable  charac- 
ters. In  pedigree  plants  the  lobes  are  rounded  and  the 
flowers  symmetrical. 

These  plant*  arc  much  forced  by  florists,  chiefly  for 
cut-flowers  at  Christmas.  If  cut  when  only  two  flowers 
are  out,  the  others  will  open.  They  may  be  had  in 
flower  from  Christmas  until  June  by  Hueci-ssional 
plantings  from  August  to  February.  For  the  best 
results  the  largest  and  highest-priced  bulbs  should  be 
lanted  as  early  as  August.  Under  good  care,  the 
loom  may  be  secured  in  ten  to  twelve  weeks  after 
the  bulbs  are  planted;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  bulbs 
be  kept  cool  or  stored  for  a  time  after  potting,  as  is  the 
case  with  hyacinths  and  tulips,  for  tnev  root  quickly 
and  start  rapidly  into  growth.  For  holiday  bloom,  the 
bulbs  are  planted  in  October.  One  of  the  strong  |x>int8 
of  freesias  is  that  planting  may  be  delayed  longer  than 
with  many  other  bulbs.  Bottoms  may  be  dried  off 
gradually  in  the  pots  and  then  be  shaken  out  and  kept 
dry  during  summer.  Hepot;  the  larger  bulbs  will 
bloom,  but  will  not  give  so  good  results  as  medium-sited 
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imported  bulbs  not  previously  forced.  When  the  plants 
are  growing,  keep  them  cool  and  moist.  Provide  good 
drainage,  and  let  the  potting  earth  contain  a  little  sand 
and  more  or  leas  fibrous  material.  Usually  several 
bulbs  are  planted  together  in  pots  or  boxes  (about  six 
bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot).  Offsets  are  freely  produced  and 
these  may  be  used  for  propagation;  or  seeds  may  be 
employed,  giving  blooming  plants  in  two  or  three 
years,  or  sometimes  the  recent  hybrid  forms  are  said 
to  give  bloom  in  six  to  seven  months  from  seeding. 

refracts,  Klatt.  Fig.  1578.  Weakly  erect,  1-1 1  £  ft., 
from  an  ovoid  reticulated  corm,  the  st.  more  or  less 
distantly  branched  and  bearing  a  few  reduced  Ivs:  the 
basal  Ivs.  about  6,  linear,  Ann,  about  6  in.  long:  fls. 
in  loose  secund  spikes  on  a  flexuose  rachis,  the  spathe- 
valves  oblong-lanceolate  and  acute  and  not  covering 
the  ovary;  perianth  greenish  yellow  or  bright  yellow,  to 
1  in.  long,  the  tube  abruptly  constricted  below  the 
middle,  the  limb  distinctly  labiate  and  the  segms. 
unequal.  B.R.  135  (as  Tntonia  refraeta). — The  original 
type  is  probably  no  longer  in  cult.  Var.  41ba,  Baker 
(jr.  <Uba,  Hort.).  Lvs.  broader:  infl.  less  branched; 
spathe-valvcs  broader,  toothed,  covering  the  ovary; 
fls.  large,  clear  white,  with  a  gradually  narrowing  tube, 
the  perianth-limb  not  bilabiate  (or  only  indistinctly  so), 
the  segms.  obtuse  and  nearly  equal.  G.  5:97;  8:575; 
27:88.  G.M.  50:927.  Gn.W.  15: 10.  J.H.  III.  43:272. 
The  common  garden  form,  much  prized.  F.  rirginalia 
grandifiora  is  a  seedling  of  this,  the  fls.  being  much 
larger,  ground-color  white  and  less  yellow  in  throat. 
G.  31:215.  Var. odorita,  Baker  (F.odornta,  Klatt).  Lvs. 
broader  than  in  the  type,  less  rigid,  and  infl.  less 
branched  and  fls.  fewer:  spat  he-  valves  broader  and 
more  obtuse,  toothed  at  the  apex,  covering  the  ovary; 
fls.  bright  yellow,  the  tube  abruptly  constricted,  the 
limb  not  distinctly  bilabiate  and  the  segms.  obtuse  and 
nearly  equal.  L.B.C.  It):  1820*  (as  Trilonia  odorata). 
Var.  Lelchtiinii,  Hort.  (F.  Lelehllinii,  Klatt),  (Fig. 
1579),  differs  ia  its  shorter  abruptly  constricted  tube 
and  large  pale  yellow  fls.;  by  many  considered  to  be  a 
distinct  specie*. 

Armstrongii,  W.  Wats.  Differs  from  F.  refraeta  in  the- 
color  of  the  fls.  and  absence  of  purple  from  the  If  .- 
bases:  16-20  in.:  tube  white  with  orange  at  base,  the 
segms.  markedly  bordered  with  rose-purple:  about 
one  month  later  in  blooming  then  F.  refraeta  alba. 
Named  for  W.  Armstrong,  of  S.  Afr.  Gn.  59,  p.  374. 
G  M.  48:833. 

hybrids,  Hort.  Here  belong  many  hybrid  forms,  some 
of  them  known  as  the  "colored  freesias,"  as:  F.  CkAjt- 
manii,  a  cross  of  the  typical  F.  refraeta  (F.  aurea,  Hort.), 
with  var.  a/to,  producing  a  soft  yellow  flushed  with 
deeper  yellow  and  with  an  orange  blotch  (Gn.  71,  p. 
165.  G.M.  50:164.  G.  31.175);  F.  Tubergcnii,  being 
a  cross  of  F.  refraeta  alba,  and  F.  Armstrongii  (G.W. 
13,  p.  199.  G.  28:215.  Gn.  69,  p.  184.  J.H.  III. 
52:299);  F.  Itutiwm,  hybrid  probably  bet  ween  r . 
Armstrongii  and  F.  ljHchtlimi;  F.  Mdidenii,  being  F. 
rtfracta  alba  x  F.  Armstrongii;  F.  Ragionieri,  a  race 
resulting  from  the  crossing  of  F.  refraeta,  F.  I^richllmii 
and  their  hybrids  with  F.  Armstrongii,  described  as 
producing  scented  fls.  tinted  in  shades  of  pink,  rose, 
purple,  blue,  brown,  orange,  and  spotted  and  veined. 

L.  H.  B.t 

FREM^lfTIA  (after  John  Charles  Fremont,  dis- 
tinguished western  explorer,  who  discovered  it  in  1846). 
Syn.  Frtmontodhuiron .  tStrrculiacer.  Ornamental 
woody  plant,  grown  chiefly  for  its  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree  with  stellate  pubes- 
cence: lvs.  alternate,  Blender-petioled,  palmately  lobed: 
fls.  solitary  on  short,  lateral  branchlets,  apetalous; 
calyx  large,  deeply  5-parted,  with  3  small  bracts  at  the 
base;  stamens  5,  connate  toward  the  base  into  a  tube; 
ovary  superior,  inclosed  by  the  staminal  tube;  style 
filiform:  fr.  a  5-celled,  hirsute,  dehiscent  caps,  with 
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many  seeds.— One  species  in  Calif.,  allied  to  the  Mexican 
Chciranthodendron.  Its  bark  is  sometimes  used  an  a 
substitute  for  that  of  the  slippery  elm  and  the  plant 
is  therefore  locally  known  under  this  name. 

This  is  a  beautiful  free-flowering  shrub,  with  rather 
small,  palmately  lobed  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers 
appearing  in  great  profusion  in  June.  It  is  not  hardy 
North,  and  in  cooler  regions  it  should  have  a  sunny 
and  sheltered  position,  preferably  against  a  wall  of 
southern  aspect;  it  prefers  well-drained,  rather  dry  soil, 
and  dislikes,  especially  during  the  winter,  an  excess  of 
moisture.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  by  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass  in  summer. 

calif6rnica,  Torr.  (Fremontodendron  caii/drnicum, 
Coville).  To  20  ft.:  Ivs.  generally  roundish  ovate,  cor- 
date or  rounded  at  the  base,  obtuse,  -3-5-lobed  or 
almost  entire,  whitish  or  fcrrugineous  pubescent 
beneath,  H~^4  in-  long:  calyx  l>s-3  in.  across,  deep 
yellow,  with  stellate  hairs  outside,  villous  at  the  base 
within;  lobes  orbicular:  caps,  densely  beset  with  hispid 
hairs,  1  in.  long.  S.S.  1:23.  B.M.  5591.  Gn.  3,  p.  55; 
22,  p.  115;  29:8;  33,  p.  566.  G.  5:397  ;  32:457.  CM. 
50:29.  F.S.  22:2349.  R.H.  1867:90.  l.H.  13:496. 
B.H.  17:13.  Alfred  Rehder. 

FREYCINfeTIA  (Chas.  Louis  do  Freycinct,  1779- 
1842,  French  navigator).  Pandanacex.  Climbing  or 
straggling  shrubs  sometimes  seen  under  glass  and  per- 
haps planted  far  8.,  but  apparently  not  in  the  American 
trade.  The  sts.  are  often  prolonged,  rooting:  Ivs. 
sheathing  at  base,  the  free  part  long  and  narrow,  cari- 
na te,  serrate  or  entire:  fls.  dioecious,  in  terminal  fas- 
cicled spadices  surrounded  by  fleshy  leafy  often  colored 
bracts;  males  consisting  of  several  stamens  with  short 
filaments;  females  of  many  1 -celled  many-ovuled 
densely  packed  ovaries:  fr.  an  oblong  mass  of  fleshy  or 
hard  drupes. — Species  above  50,  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Austral.,  New  Zeal.  F.  Bdnksii,  Cunn.,  is  a  tall  climber, 
sometimes  attaining  the  tops  of  high  trees,  with  many 
stout  branches,  the  arching  Ivs.  to  3  ft.  long  and  most 
abundant  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches:  fl .-bracts 
numerous  and  leafy,  the  inner  ones  with  thick  succulent 
bases,  sweet,  and  often  eaten  in  New  Zeal.,  where  the 
plant  is  native:  fr.  rather  fleshy,  brown  at  maturity, 
3iin.  long,  edible.  B.M.  6028.  F.  Cumingidna,  Gaud., 
of  uncertain  nativity,  is  more  slender,  Ivs.  not  arching 
and  divaricate.  The  freycinetias  are  little  grown 
indoors  as  they  require  much  room.  They  may  be 
used  as  pillar  plants.  Prop,  by  offsets.         L.  jj  3 

FRINGE-TREE:  Chumanthu*  rirginica. 

FRITILLARIA  (Latin  frit  ill  us,  commonly  understood 
to  be  a  checker-board,  but  may  have  meant  dice-box). 
Lilidccx.  Fritillary.  ThiB  group  includes  the  crown 
imperial  and  the  fritillaries,  hardy  bulbous  plants, 
mostly  low-growing  and  spring-blooming,  with  drooping 
or  nodding  flowers  which  arc  often  checkered  or  tessel- 
lated with  dark  purple  and  green,  but  some  also  with 
brighter  colors. 

Various  leafy-stemmed  simple  herbs,  the  st.-lvs. 
narrow,  sessile,  alternate  or  whorled,  the  bulb  mostly 
of  few  fleshy  scales:  perianth  deciduous,  mostly  bell- 
shaped  or  sometimes  bowl-shaped,  the  scgms.  nearly 
or  quite  equal,  oblong  or  ovate,  all  or  the  inner  ones 
with  a  nectar-bearing  cavity  or  area  at  the  base;  sta- 
mens 6,  with  slender  filaments  and  linear  or  oblong 
anthers;  ovary  3-celled,  nearly  or  quite  sessile:  fr.  an 
ovoid  or  subglobose  loculicidal  winged  or  angled  caps., 
with  numerous  seeds.— Species  perhaps  70,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  north  temperate  zone.  Fritillaries 
resemble  lilies  in  having  drooping  or  nodding  fls.  but 
their  anthers  are  fixed  at  the  base,  while  those  of  the 
lilies  are  fastened  on  the  back  but  are  free  to  swing 
about.  Lilies  have  funnel-shaped  fls.,  while  fritil- 
laries and  tulips  have  bell-shaped  fls.,  and  tulip  fls.  are 


erect.  Nearly  all  the  Old  World  fritillaries  resemble 
tulip  in  having  coated  bulbs,  while  the  American 
fritillaries  resemble  lilies  in  having  scaly  bulbs. 

The  most  popular  kinds  arc  the  checkered  lily  (F. 
meleagris)  and  crown  imperial  (F.  Impcrialis).  Figs. 
1582,  1583.  These  are  hardy,  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
variable.  The  crown  imperial  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  plants  of  old-fashioned  gardens,  but  it  has 
been  banished  from  many  modern  gardens  because  of 
its  strong  fetid  odor.  It  is  the  most  robust  Bpecies,  and 
until  lately  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  with  its 
flowers  in  umbels,  all  the  others  being  solitary  or  in 
racemes.  It  rejoices  the  children  early  in  every  spring 
by  its  pearly  drops  of  nectar,  which  seem  never  to  fall. 
F.  meuagrU,  the  most  popular  of  the  purple  kinds,  iB 
the  common  snake's-head  or  checkered  lily,  so  called 
from  the  tessellation  of  purple  and  green,  which  is 
prettiest  when  as  sharply  and  regularly  defined  as 
poftwible.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  moist  English  mead- 
ows, and  can  be  na.uraliccd  in  large  quantities  in  such 
situations.  Other  ancient  inhabitants  of  European 
gardens  are  F.  latifolia,  F.  lutca  and  F.  persica.  Other 
kinds  are  apparently  less  known  in  gardens.  As  a  rule, 
the  kinds  that  are  chiefly  purple  or  green,  or  mixt  ures  of 
both  colors,  are  dull,  unattractive  and  curious  compared 
with  the  few  kinds  that  have  brilliant  yellow  or  red. 
Of  the  duller  and  purple  kinds,  t  wo  01  the  choicest, 
next  to  F.  mtleagris,  are  F.  tulipi/olia  (which  is  flamed 
like  a  tulip  and  never  checkered)  and  F.  camlischal- 
ccntis.  great  masses  of  which  in  Alaska  make  one  of 
the  summer  sights"  remembered  by  the  tourists. 
The  white  in  fritillaries  is  perhaps  always  more  or  less 
greenish,  and  the  white  color  in  F.  meleagrut  is  as  good 
as  in  any  species.  A  most  brilliant  species  is  F.  rtcurva, 
which  is  also  difficult  of  culture.  Next  in  brilliancy 
come  such  species  as  F .  lutea,  F.  aurra,  F.  Moggridgei 
and  F.  pudica.  all  highly  individual  and  all  yellow, 
some  checkered,  others  not  . 

The  culture  of  fritillaries  is  rather  various,  as  some 
species  are  capable  of  being  naturalized,  some  culti- 
vated in  borders,  some  in  rockeries  and  others  in  |>ota. 
The  crown  imperial,  being  exceptionally  vigorous, 
requires  deep  planting,  rich  soil  and  much  room.  The 
earth  should  be  trenched.  Well-rotted  manure  may  be 
worked  into  the  soil  6  inches  below  the  bulbs  and  the 
bulbs  set  on  a  level  6  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  possible  it  should  be  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun,  as  southern  exposures  are  said  to  make  the 
flowers  smaller  and  shorter-lived.  In  border  cultiva- 
tion of  fritillaries  the  essential  peculiarities  are  a 
sheltered  shady  site,  early  fall  planting,  division  every 
two  or  three  years,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  warm,  deep,  sandy 
loam,  which  is  not  too  cold  or  too  retentive  of  moisture. 
Bulbs  of  the  taller  kinds  may  be  planted  3  to  4  inches 
deep;  bulbs  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  set  at  half  that 
depth.  As  all  fritillaries  increase  rapidly  by  offsets,  it 
is  desirable  to  lift  and  divide  the  plants  at  least  every 
three  years,  or  the  small  bulbs  will  rob  the  big  ones. 
For  the  same  reason,  fritillaries  are  rarely  propagated 
by  seeds.  The  dwarf  and  rare  sorts  require  more  care 
and  some  leaf-mold  in  their  soil,  and  some  kinds  require 
an  evergreen  carpet  through  which  they  may  spring, 
as  Sedum  hispanicum  or  its  var.  glaucum. 

Our  native  fritillaries.  which  include  the  bright- 
flowered  F.  recurtv  and  F.  pudica,  are  confined  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Of  these  Carl  Purdy  makes  two  cultural 
groups,  based  on  the  character  of  bulb,  the  kind  of  soil 
and  the  conditions  of  shade.  The  first  group  contains 
F.  biflora,  F.  liliacca,  F.  pluriflma  and  F.  Purdyx;  the 
second  F.  atropurpurea,  F.  coccinea,  F.  lanccolata,  F. 
parviflora,  F.  pudica  and  F.  rrcurra.  The  former  grow 
in  the  sun  in  open  fields  in  heavy  clay  soils;  the  latter 
in  shady  woods  in  well-drained  soils,  but  F.  pudica 
does  not  need  so  much  shade  as  the  others  of  its  group, 
and  must  have  sandy  loam  and  slight  shelter.  The  bulbs 
of  the  first  group  are  composed  of  thick,  heavy  scales 
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to  a*  thin  rhisomatous  base,  and  the  st 
are  4  to  12  inched  high  and  very  leafy  at  the  ba^-, 
in  the  second  group  the  bulb*  are  of  one  piece,  and  low- 
conical  in  form,  their  aides  thickly  covens!  with  small, 
round,  white  rice-like  offsets,  and  the  slender  start* 
are  1  to  3  feet  high  and  leafy  above  the  base.  For 
the  first  group  Purdy  recommends  a  rich  loam,  and  a 
slight  shade  to  draw  out  the  stems  and  prolong  the 
bloom;  for  the  second  group  a  light,  loose  noil,  rich  in 
mold,  a  sheltered  place  and  considerable  shade.  At 
the  best  these  are  not  profuse  in  their  bloom. 

The  key  to  the  various  subgenera  here  given  is 
essentially  Baker's  in  his  monograph  in  Jour.  Linn. 
8oc.  14:251  (1875) ;  it  rarely  happens  that  the  botanical 
and  horticultural  interests  agree  in  using  such  simple 
and  obvious  characters  as  those  of  the  bulb  and  style. 
The  nectaries  or  glands  are  less  useful  and  reliable,  but 
they  help  to  explain  the  natural  groups  in  this  varied 
genus. 

KEY  To  THE  I 

A.  Bulbs  tunitated  (i.e..  coated). 
B.  Style  3-eut. 
c.  Gland*  distinct  an 

nent,  equal.  Specie*.  Subgenera. 

D.  Glamts  long   1.  Etthitillaiua 

Dl>.  Glands  wide    .  2-14.  Monocodon 

cc.  Gland*  titucure,  equal,  long. ,  Notuolirjon 
8B.  Style  undivided. 

c.  Glands  equal,  obscure   15-17.  Amblirion 

cc.  Glands  unequal,  prominent. 

D.  Glands  long.  18.  Korolkowia 

dd.  Glaruls  short.   Rhinupetalum 

▲a.  Bulbs  scaly. 

B.  Style  undivided  19-21.  Tueresia 

bb.  Style  6-cut. 

c.  Caps,  acutely  angled. 

D.  Pis.  solitary  or  racemose., 22-25.  GomoCARPA 

dd.  FU.  in  um'trln   26.  Petiuum 

cc.  Caps,  obtusely  angled  27-30.  Liijorhiza 

INDEX. 

alba,  1.  kamsekatcrnsi*.  30.      peniea,  19. 

armena.  16.  laaceolatit,  22.  pluriflora,  21. 

atrupurpurca,  24.  UtifnlU,  7-9.  nudica.  17. 

aurea,  7-0.  levrantba.  4.  Purdjri.  21. 

btflora,  29.  tibanutica,  20.  pyrniaica,  12. 

Burnalii,  3.  liliacea,  28.  RadJeana.  20. 

cam9ch»tc<-nsis,  30.  lonffipetala,  26.  reourva.  27. 

chitrntr-nais.  20.  lutea.  7-9.  ruthcoica,  0. 

ctx-cinra,  25.  mrlnmrw,  I.  Sowertuwi,  18. 

contorts,  1.  rnrlcimruidr»,  11.  Thunhergii.  4. 

delphineiws,  3.  minor,  11,  19.  tutaefonula,  3. 

Elwemi,  14.  Moagridgei,  3.  tulipiioUa.  15. 

flonbunda,  22.  mufico.  22.  vnrticillata,  4. 

funco-luUm,  16.  oranrruo*.  13.  Wahijewi,  5. 

snudlia.  22.  palluliflorn.  la  WhittaUii.  2. 

Imperial]..  26.  parvtBora,  23. 

1.  meleagris,  Linn.  Checkered  Lily.  Snake's- 
Head.  Figs.  1580-1582.  St.  1  ft.  or  more  high:  Ivs. 
3  or  4,  linear  or  lanceolate,  typically  1-fld.:  fl.  dull  red 
with  the  inside  checkered  and  spotted  with  higher 
color;  aegms.  oblong,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  about 
l\i  in.  long,  the  inner  ones  bearing  an  oblong  or  linear 
cavity;  fls.  sometimes  white  or  yellowish,  or  purplish 
and  more  or  less  checkered.  England  and  Norway, 
through  Cent.  Ku.  to  Caucasus.  On.  32:536;  47,  p. 
330:  52,  p.  243.— The  Dutch  bulb-growers  keep  several 
kinds  distinct.  The  extreme*  of  color-range  are  (I) 
a  greenish  white,  (2)  a  sufficient  degree  of  purple  to 
make  the  checkering  as  distinct  as  possible,  and  (3) 
an  approach  to  yellow.  Some  kinds  bear  2-3  fls.;  some 
are  double;  some  Ms.  spread  so  widelv  as  to  be  almost 
funnel-shaped.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.  White.  G.  20:355. 
Gn.W.  21:221.  Var.  contorts,  an  old  monstrosity, 
instead  of  segms.  free  all  the  way,  and  a  shouldered 
base,  has  the  lower  third  of  the  perianth  united  into 
a  funnel-shaped  tube.  The  yellow  of  some  fls.  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  with  F.  lutea  made 
before  Gerardc's  time.  In  England  the  species  flowers 
toward  the  end  of  April.  C.  18:182;  35:273.  J.II.  III. 


52:329.  Gn.M.  10:117;  12:228.  Gn.  61,  p.  306  (vara.) 
G.M.  52:770. 

2.  Whfttallii,  Baker.  Height  1  ft.:  st.  1-fld.:  Ivs 
linear,  glaucous:  fls.  checkered  green  and  brown;  nec- 
taries orbicular.  Mt.  Taurus. 

3.  tubieformis,  Gren.  &  Godr.  (F.  delphininsit, 
Gren.).  St.  6-12  in.,  often  only  1-fld.:  Ivs.  above  mid- 
dle of  st.  oblanceolate  to  linear:  fls.  wine- 
purple,  spotted  yellow  and  somewhat 
checkered,  inodorous;  segms.  obtuse. 
Alps. — Dist  inguished  by  the  glands  3-4 
lines  long  and  stigmas  very  short.  Baker 
gives  the  Bame  color-range  as  for  F. 
meUnarU,  The  most  desirable  form  is 
var.  Mfiggridgei,  Boiss.  [P.  Mdggridgei. 
Hort.),  with  bright  yellow,  checkered 
inside  with  bright  red  or  reddish  brown. 
This  is  a  dwarfer  form  from  the  mari- 
time Alps  with  wider  Ivs.  (6-9  lines), 
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longer  stigmatic  cusps,  approaching  F. 
lutea,  and  essentially  yellow-fld.  G.C. 
II.  13:53.3.  Gn.  18:132.  F.M.  1880: 
405. — It  blooms  early.  Var.  Burnatii, 
Planch.,  bright  plum-color,  checkered 
greenish  yellow:  fl.  solitary,  broadly  bell- 
shaped,  smaller,  earlier  and  with  smaller 
glands. 

4.  verticiUitt,  Willd.  (F.  kucdntha,  Fisch.).  Height 
1}<2  ft.:  sts.  simple,  often  1-,  sometimes  2-5-fld.:  Ivs. 
near  the  middle  of  the  St.,  ovate  and  tapering  toward 
the  apex:  fls.  white  or  vellow,  with  small  darker  spots 
at  the  base.  Altai  Mts.  B.M.  3083.— In  the  type  the 
Ivs.  are  numerous,  20-40:  anthers  barely  half  as  long 
as  the  filaments:  style  no  longer  than  the  ovary,  but  in 
var.  Thiinbergii,  Hort.  (F.  Thiinbergii,  Mia.),  the  upper 
Ivs.  are  often  sparse:  anthers  as  long  as  trie  filaments; 
style  1 H-2  times  as  long  as  the  ovary.  G.C.  II.  13:532. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  yellow-fid.  form  is  cult. 

5.  Walujewi,  Regel.  Probably  belongs  here,  as  its 
linear  Ivs.  have  tendrils:  st.  1  ft.:  fls.  silver-white  or 
lead-colored  outside  and  crimson-brown  spotted  white 
or  yellow  inside.  Turkestan.  Gn.  52:243. 

6.  ruthenica,  Wikst  Height  1-2  ft.:  st.  1-3-fld.: 
Ivs.  6-20,  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  livid  purple,  obscurely 
checkered.  Caucasus. 

7-9.  lutes,  Miller,  and  its  allies  F.  latifolia,  Willd., 
and  F.  sores,  Schott.  These  3  names  may  be-taken  as 
representing  the  3  well-marked  tyjies  of  color:  F.  lutea 
an  intermediate  form,  essentially  yellow,  but  greenish, 
and  with  the  purple  checker-marks  duller  in  color  and 
not  so  sharply  defined  and  regular.  F.  latifolia  repre- 
senting the  extreme  of  dark  purple  and 
green  without  yellow;  F.  aurea,  at  the 
other  extreme,  being  essentially  yellow, 
the  checker  marks  smaller  and  more 
sharply  defined,  and  the  colors  bright.  In 
this  sense  the  pictures  may  l>e  referred  to 
the  tvpes  as  follows:  B.M.  1538  to  F. 
lutea;  B.M.  853  and  1207  to  F.  latifolia; 
B.M.  7374,  R.H.  1S7S,  p.  287,  Gn.  42: 
72,  J.II.  III.  28:357,  to  F.  aurea.  F. 
latifolia  reprtaenta  the  extreme  width  of 
Ivs.,  and  F .  aurea  is  said  to  differ  in 
having  the  lower  Ivs.  often  whorled.  All 
these  grow  1  >„>-l  ft .  high.  One  of  the  most 
anciently  cult,  of  all  fritillaries  is  F.  lutea, 
which  is  found  promiscuously  mingled  with  the  wider- 
lvd.  form,  both  wild  and  cult.  At  present  the  most 
popular  of  the  3  is  probably  F.  aurea.  The  Dutch  bulb- 
growers  advertise  several  varieties  of  F.  latifolia.  These 
3  species  are  fom  S.  W.  Ami.^F.  lutea.  St.  often  1-fld.: 
Ivs.  alternate,  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  yellow,  more  or 
less  marked  or  suffused  with  purple;  segms.  oblong- 
lanceolate.    F.  latifdlia  (F.  lutea  var.  latifolia)  has 


1581.  Strange 

form  o(  doub- 
ling in  the 

checkered  lily, 
pictured  aa 

early  as  161  J. 
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lanceolate  Iva.,  the  upper  ones  opposite:  fls.  purple. 
/•'.  aurea.  Lvb.  10-12,  lower  in  3  b,  linear,  somewhat 
glaucous  and  fleehy:  fls,  military,  bright  yellow. 

10.  pallidiflfira,  Schrenk  Height  6-15  in. :  Ivs.  many, 
large  and  broad,  glaucous-blue:  fls.  1-6,  yellow,  hand- 
somely tessellated  in- 
side. Siberia.  H.M. 
6725  (green,  with  a  few 
dark  purple  spots). 
Gt.  6:328.  R.H.  1880, 
p.  215.  G.C.  II.  19: 
573.  Gn.W.  23:397. 

11.  meleagroldes, 
Patrin.  (F.  minor, 
Ledeb.).  Height  1-2 
ft.:  st.  verv  slender, 
mostly  1-fld":  Ivs.  3-6, 
narrowly  linear:  fls. 
dark  purple,  spotted 
green;  anthers  a  third 
the  length  of  the  fila- 
ments. W.  Siberia. 
B.M.  3280. 

12.  pyreniica,  Linn. 
Height    1-lJa  ft., 

Ily  1-fld.:  Ivs.  6-10, 
,  glaucous:  fls. 
dark  purple,  spotted 
green;  anthers  two- 
fifths  the  length  of  the 
filaments.  Pyrenees. 
B.M.  664,  not  952  or 
1216. 

13.  oranensis,  Raker. 
Height  1-1 1 2  ft.:  lower 
Ivs.  lanceolate;  upper 
Ivs.  linear :  fls.  dark  pur- 
ple, obscurely  check- 
ered green.  Mt.  Oran. 
G.C.  II.  13:341. 

14.  filwesii,  Boiss. 
Lvs.  S— ti :  fls.  green, 
flushed  purple  on  back 
and  tips,  not  checkered. 
Lycia.  B.  M.  6321 
Gn.  65,  p.  307.  Gn.W. 


1582.  Common  Snake's  Head  or 
Checkered  Lily  Pnt.Uana  melea- 
grii). 

Faithfully  redrawn  from  Bealrr'a 
Hnrtua  KyetPttennia.  publtabetl  in 
1013.  <  lurorrrrt  iu  to  stamens  and 
muiw  oilier  character*. ) 


2-8  in.:  st.  1-fld.:  Ivs. 
I'  ,  2'a  in.  long:  fls. 


(erroneously,  as  F. 
21:445. 

15.  tulipifdlia,  Bicb. 

3-  4,  elliptic,  concave,  nerve] 

solitary,  inside  rusty  brown-purple,  not  checkered 
outside  dark  glaucous-blue,  streaked  with  the  same 
purple.  Caucasus.  B.M.  5969.—  One  of  the  choicest 
and  daintiest  kinds.  Very  distinct.  Foliage  glaucous 
blue:  fls.  resembling  a  tulip  in  shai>c,  and  with  a  chalky 
look  outside. 

16.  armi'nu,  Boiss.   Height  6-12  in.:  st.  1-fld.:  lvs. 

4-  5,  lower  lanceolate,  up|ier  linear:  fls.  between  funnel- 
and  bell-shaped,  dark  purple,  not  checkered.  Armenia. 
B.M.  6365.  J.H.  111.35:83.  Var.  fusco-latea,  Hort., 
tawny  yellow. 

17.  pftdica,  Spreng.  St.  2-10  in.:  Ivs.  3-8,  lower  ones 
strap-shaped,  often  op|>osite  (while  in  F,  tulipifolia 
and  F.  armena  they  are  alternate),  upper  ones  linear: 
fl.  usually  solitary,  pale  or  dark  yellow,  rarely  purple, 
never  checkered;  segms.  oblong-spatula^  and  obtuse, 
more  or  less  spreading.  N.  \V.  Amer.  (In.  13:598;  61,  p. 
337.  K.ti.  1895,  p.  229.  G.C.  III.  19:403.  J.H.  III. 
32:295.  Mn.  4:49— The  stamens  (as  in  Nos.  14  and 
15)  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth.  "lX"ep  orange- 
yellow,  fragrant." — Van  Tubergcn. 

18.  Sewirzowi,  Regel.  Height  1-1 J 2  ft.:  lowest  lvs. 
lorate-lanceolate,  1  in.  wide,  often  opposite,  upper  lvs. 
lanceolate,  6-7-nerved,  3-4  in.  long:  pedicels  3-6  lines 
long;  fls.  6-10,  green,  not  checkered,  but  with  a  few 


purple  spots  outside;  filaments  purple;  anthers  green. 
Turkestan.  Gt.  760.  B.M.  6371.  J.H.  III.  30:319. 
G.C.  III.  1:457.  Gn.  69,  p.  133. 

19.  persica,  Linn.  Robust,  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  40-60, 
glaucous,  linear,  4-6  in.  long,  6-9  lines  wide:  raceme 
10-50-fld. ;  fls.  small  bell-shaped,  slightly  odorous,  lilac- 
purple,  sometimes  chalky  outside  and  lined  with  purple 
but  never  checkered;  stamens  a  trifle  shorter  than  the 
perianth.  Orient.  Fls.  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  Ma  v. 
B.M.  1537.  Var.  minor.  Sims,  B.M.  962  (excluding 
synonymy),  has  smaller  fls.  and  anthers  barely  exserteu. 

20.  Ubanotka,  Baker.  Closely  resembling  No.  19,  but 
with  6-30  strongly  odorous  fls.,  pale  lilac,  with  darker 
vertical  veins;  stamens  a  third  shorter  than  the  peri- 
anth; anthers  purplish.  Palestine,  rocky  and  shady 
parts  of  Mt.  Lebanon. 

21.  plurifldra,  Torr.  Pink  Fhitillaky.  Height  6-12 
in.:  lvs.  few,  mostly  at  the  base,  oblong-lanceolate, 
about  4  in.  long:  raceme  4-12-fld.;  fls.  rosy  purple,  not 
checkered,  the  glands  not  evident;  stigma  shortly 
3-lobed.  Calif.  G.C.  III.  21:231. — Blooms  early.  P. 
Purdyi,  Eastw.,  differs  in  the  fl.  being  white  beauti- 
fully tinged  purple.  Humboldt  Co.,  Calif. 

22.  lanceolita,  Pursh.  Sts.  1-3  ft.:  Ivs.  4-10,  lanceo- 
late, whorled  on  the  upper  port  of  st.  (or  sometimes 
scattered),  ovate-lanceolate,  2—1  in.  long:  fls.  1—4, 
bowl-shaped,  dark  purple  mottled  greenish  yellow, 
somewhat  variable  in  color;  segms.  ovate  to  oblong, 
concave,  with  large  gland.  Calif.  Var.  gracilis,  Wats. 
Fls.  very  small  with  narrow  and  more  acuminate  segms., 
deep  purple  or  almost  black.  Var.  Moribund*,  Bcnth. 
(F.  miiiica,  Lindl.).  Fls.  3  to  many,  dark  purple  or 
greenish  and  conspicuously  spotted  or  checkered,  the 
segms.  crisped  or  erose. — The  bulbs  of  F.  lann-nlata 
live  one  year;  the  scales  are  few  or  none,  and  the  bulb 
is  co vennl  with 

rice-like  bulhlets 
(whence  the 
name  "rice-root 
lily"). 

23.  parvifldra, 
Torr.  St.  5-20- 
fld.Mvs.  about '.), 
mostly  whorled, 
linear:  fls.  pur- 
ple, s  11  ff  II  sell 
green,  nut  check- 
ered, on  short 
and  strongly  re- 
curved |>edicels; 
segms.  with 
shallow  nectar- 
ies. Sierra  Ne- 
vadas  in  Calif. 

24.  atropur- 
purra,  Nutt.  St. 
1  -  6-fld.,  lower 
and  more  slender 
than  in  No.  23: 
lvs.  12-20,  scat- 
tered or  imper- 
fectly whorled: 
fls.  dark  purple 
obscurely  check- 
ered with  green, 
on  slender  pedi- 
cels. Wyo.  and 
Utah,  to  the 
Sierras  and  the 
Columbia  River. 

25.  cocefnea, 
Greene.  Scar- 
let FHITILLAKY.        1583.  The  Crown  Imperial 
St.      1  -  4  -  fid.,  Imperials. 
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ig,  .'2-1  in.  wide,  high- 
id  of  March.  B.M.  194 


Blender,  12-18  in.  high:  Iva.  3-7,  in  2  or  3  whorls 
at  middle  of  8t.,  narrow-linear:  fls.  scarlet,  slight  ly 
mutt  led  within  with  yellow.  Calif. — Said  to  be  very 
like  F.  rccitrro,  but  lower  and  less  leafy  and  the  fls.  of 
different  color;  it  has  a  smaller  bulb  and  takes  more 
readily  to  cult. 

20.  Imperialis,  Linn.  (Imperialis  coronata,  Dum. 
Cours.).  Crows  Imperial.  Fig.  1583.  Height  2-3  ft. 
Ivs.  numerous,  crowded,  ascending 
est  often  in  whorls  of  8-10:  fls.  end 
and  1215.  On.  46,  p.  101;  52,  p.  243.  A  O.  13:488. 
K.B.  20:106. — There  are  single  and  double  forms  in 
yellow  anil  red,  and  kinds  with  foliage  striped  white, 
and  with  gold.  There  are  varieties  Aurora,  Maximus. 
and  William  Rex,  red;  Sulphurous,  sulfur-yellow;  and 
Crown  upon  Crown,  Couronne  Orange,  lied  Slagz- 
waard  ami  others.  Var.  longipetida,  Hurt.  Gn. 
66:358,  with  long  segms.  Var.  chitralensis,  Hort.,  has 
rich  yellow  fls.:  said  to  be  a  common  form  in  Chitral 
(British  India).  C..C.  III.  47: 171.  CM.  54:682.  F. 
Raddeana  Hegel  from  Turkestan,  is  somewhat  dwarfer, 
bl«M>ms  earlier,  has  floral  Ivm.  recurved-sprcading,  fls. 
Bt  raw-colored  or  greenish  yellow  and  shorter  than  the 
pedicels. 

27.  recurva,  Benth.  Height  6-24  in.:  Bt.  2-8-fld., 
purple,  mottled  green:  Ivs.  6-12,  lower  ones  in  whorls  of 
3-4,  linear,  ascending:  fls.  narrow,  bell-shaped.  Calif., 
Ore.  B.M.  6264.  On.  18:458  ;  59,  p.  415;  61.  p.  336. 
— ThiB  has  stamens  only  a  little  shorter  than  the 

1>erianth,  while  in  the  next  3  species  they  are  only 
lalf  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Distinct  by  the  color 
of  the  fls.,  which  are  bright  red  outside  without  a 
trace  of  purple,  and  brilliant  yellow  inside,  spotted 
with  red. 

2ft.  liliacea,  Lindl.  White  Fkitillary.  Height 
3-12  in.:  st.  1-6-fld.:  Ivs.  on  st.  few,  linear-oblong  or 
linear,  those  of  the  radical  tuft  narrowly  or  broadly 
oblong:  fls.  between  funnel-  and  bell-shaped,  whitish, 
veined  green,  not  checkered;  gland  at  base  of  segms. 
greenish  and  purple-dotted.  Calif,  in  Coast  Range 
from  San  Francisco  south.  Ot.  1871:715. 

21).  bifldra,  Lindl.  Black  Lily.  Chocolate  Lily. 
Height  6-18  in.,  stout:  st.  1-3-fld.:  Ivs.  2-6,  moat  of 
them  near  the  base,  scattered  or  whorled,  oblong: 
perianth  greenish  or  dark  purple  or  lined  with  purple: 
scums,  clTiptic-obovate,  with  a  greenish  longitudinal 
band.  S.  Calif.— Fls.  often  described  as  dark  chocolate- 
brown  to  nearly  black. 

30.  camtschatcensis,  Ker-Cawl.     Mostly  written 


misspelled.  (Lilium 
,ily.  Height  6-18  in.: 


Linn  ).  Black  Lily. 
at.  1-3-fld.:  Ivs.  10-15,  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones 
whorled:  fls.  livid  wine-purple,  not  checkered,  1  If  in. 
or  less  long.  Siberia,  Alaska.  Ot.  5:290.  On.  25:232; 
52,  p.  242.  F.S.  12:1232.  O.  14:362. 

F.  agrtiii*.  Greene.  Rulhi  very  dccp-acatcd:  at*.  1-1  'j  ft.: 
Ivm.  S- 12.  oblonu-l»nr«'olatc  to  lincar-lanconlatc:  fl*  3-S,  on  abruptly 
recurved  pedicelw.  yellowiah  Krecn,  with  prominent  uiidnerve  on 
each  aegni.  Calif. — Suid  by  Purdy  to  urmr  in  2  lonna.  one  a  dainty 
plant  a  few  inrhca  high  with  Ha.  having  light  green  or  yellow  ba»e- 
color  and  heavily  lined  with  brown  I  Mendocino  Co  i:  the  nUwr  a 
loot  or  l«o  tall  and  similarly  marked,  an  fcti<l  a*  to  be  railed 
"..linli  Ih-1I»"  ledge  of  San  -foanuin  V.llry.  Contra  I'm  Co.). 
Probably  not  in  cult,  F,  arW«u<truiU.  Midi.  St.  alaiut  3  ft.: 
upper  Iva.  linear-lanceolate,  whorled:  Ha.  ,VS,  hanging  amongst 
tlt<-  unpcrnioat  Iva.,  altout  1  in.  long,  Iwll-ahaficd.  pale  yclluw-grecn. 
Cent  Aaia.  B.M.  7s.«>.  G  <  .III  31:23*;  44: 1H4.  Go.  61.  p.  256. 
G.M.  4.V74.Y  K.H.  1903: 1X0.  J.H.  III.  44:3l»3.  K,  S.  H,  1:134. — F. 
rdnica,  Hort.  Lira,  in  *  roaette:  fls,  hell-ahaped,  pale  yellow  nutaide 
ami  bright  yellow  inaidc.  (itiw.  —  F.  puntini,  Wahl.  St.  tall.  I  '» 
ft.,  leafy  HI  middle,  the  Iva.  broadly  lanceolate,  lower  own  opposite: 
fla  yellow -green,  margined  anil  tipped  red.  the  aegttia.  hearing 
marly  orbicular  neetariea.  Aaia  Minor.  Go. W,  21:407. — F, 
/u-im-ih,  lleldr.  St.  H- 10  in.:  Iva.  long  and  glaucous;  fla.  4-tt,  la 
shaped.  nlxiut  1  in.  ncpsw.  intense  dark  maroon.  Greece.  Gn. 
23  u:,.—F.  ZdAmi.  Hort.  Fla  1*11 -shaped,  rather  large.  " 
checkered  wiUi  green  inside  and  atrcak.-d  with  yellow 

Wii.helm  Miller. 
L.  H.  B.t 


.  (J.  A.  Froelich,  i 
Germany,  monographed  Oentiana  in  1796;  died  1841). 
AmaranlAct*.  About  a  dozen  species  of  woolly  or  hairy 
American  annuals,  found  chiefly  in  W.  Indies,  Mex. 
and  Brazil,  scarcely  planted:  Ivs.  opposite,  entire  or 
nearly  so:  spikes  opposite,  terminal;  fls.  perfect,  3- 
bracted;  calyx  tubular,  5-cleft,  hardened  and  spiny- 
crested  in  fr.;  stamens  5,  with  united  filaments:  fr.  an 
indehiscent  utricle,  inclosed  in  the  filament-tube.  F. 
floridana,  Moq.,  has  been  advertised  for  sale  in  Amer. 
It  is  cult,  abroad.  Height  1—1  ft.,  leafless  above:  Ivs. 
linear  to  oblong  or  lanceolate:  spikes  2  in.  long  or  more; 
fls.  white  and  woolly,  set  off  by  small  blackish  bracts: 
fr.  broadly  winged  and  irregularly  toothed.  July-Sept. 
B.M.  2603  (as  Oplothtta  floridana).  Dry  sandv  areas, 
Del.  to  Fla.,  and  west.  F.  campestris,  Small,  is  by 
authors  considered  not  to  be  distinct. 

L.  H.  Bt 

Hoar  frost  or  white  frost  is  ice  deposited 
upon  the  surface  of  plants  or  other  objects.  Sometimes 
it  consists  of  frozen  dew-drops,  sometimes  of  feather)' 
spinelike  ice-crystals,  but  usually  both  formations  are 
present.  The  moisture  from  which  the  deposit  of  ice  is 
formed  comes  partly  from  the  ground,  partly  from  the 
air,  and  in  the  case  of  plants,  probably  |>artly  from  the 
plant  itself. 

The  term  "black  frost"  is  used  when  plants  are 
frozen  without  the  appearance  of  any  deposit  of  ice 
upon  them.  It  occurs  when  the  temperature  falls  1 
the  freezing-point  (32°  F. ),  but  no!  low  enough  to  < 
the  moisture  in  the  air  to  come  out  in  the  form  of  hoar 
frost. 

The  term  "frost,"  when  unqualified,  means  simply 
temperature*  that  an?  injurious  to  vegetation  without 
regard  to  any  deposit  of  ice.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  term  "frost"  is  used  in  this  article. 

Dearer*  of  frost. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  frost  on  vegetation,  the 
Weather  Bureau  recognizes  three  degrees  of  frost — 
light,  heavy,  and  killing  A  light  frost  is  recorded  when 
only  the  tenderest  plants  are  injured;  a  heavy  frost, 
when  the  injury  to  tender  plants  is  more  marked  ami 
the  hardier  plants  are  damaged;  and  a  killing  frost, 
when  the  staple  products  of  the  region  are  injured 
severely  or  art'  killed.  When  no  deposit  of  frost  occurs 
ami  tin'  temperature  of  the  air  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  falls  during  the  night  to  32",  a  killing 
frost  is  recorder!  also.  Frost  charts  and  frost  tables, 
published  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  are  based  on  the 
records  of  killing  frosts  only. 

How  plant*  arc  injured  by  frost. 

When  ice  appears  on  the  leaves  or  blossoms  of  the 
plant,  it  is  evidence  that  the  temperatuie  of  the  plant 
is  at  or  below  the  freezing-point ;  but  if  the  temperature 
does  not  go  below  32°  K,  or  does  not  remain  at  that 
point  too  long,  little  injury  will  result  to  any  temperate- 
zone  plants.  In  fact,  the  phenomenon  that  we  usually 
have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  killing  by  low  temijera- 
ture  in  curs  onlv  when  ice  forms  within  the  tissue.  Care- 
ful observers  nave  found  that  the  ice  formed  in  the 
tissue  is  nearly  always  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  the 
water  being  withdrawn  from  the  cells  to  form  these 
crystals.  Whether  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the 
cell  is  the  cause  of  death  or  is  merely  associated  with  it, 
is  not  certain.  In  case  of  winter  dormant  tissue,  that 
is  very  resistant  to  low  temperature,  the  injury  at  a 
given  temperature  is  much  greater  when  the  tempera- 
ture-fall is  very  rapid.  In  the  case  of  a  few  tissues,  like, 
ripe  apples  and  pears  and  leaves  of  Affair  americana 
and  n  lettuce,  the  rapidity  of  thawing  influences  the 
extent  of  injury  at  the  highest  killing  temperature  of 
the  tissue.  However,  it  is  not  a  determining  factor, 
since,  if  the  temperature  lie  carried  somewhat  lower, 
the  tissue  will  kill  regardless  of  the  rate  of  thawing. 
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Varieties  ah  well  as  individual  plants  differ  greatly 
in  ilieir  ability  to  withstand  cold,  and  a  temperature 
that  may  destroy  a  plant  at  one  time  may  cause  little 
injury  at  any  other  time.  Hence,  no  general  statement 
can  be  made  with  regard  to  injurious  temperatures 
that  will  apply  in  all  eases. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  temperatures  (Fahr.) 
that  have  been  found  injurious  to  tree  fruit*  during  the 
blossoming  period: 


Fruit* 

b! 

Setting 

27 

29 

30 

30 

30 

H 

28 

30 

22 

28 

29 

29 

27 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

29 

General  atmospheric  conditions  thai  cause  frost. 

The  loss  of  heat  that  brings  the  temperature  of 

Elants  to  the  freezing-point  occurs  in  two  ways, — (1) 
ies  by  conduction,  and  (2)  loss  by  radiation.  Loss  of 
heat  by  conduction  occurs  when  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  plant  is  colder  than  the  plant  itaelf.  This  allows 
the  heat  to  flow  directly  from  the  plant  into  the  colder 
air  about  it.  Frosts  due  to  this  cause  alone  result 
almost  invariably  from  the  importation  of  large  masses 
of  cold  air,  brought  down  from  the  upper  atmosphere 
by  descending  currents,  or  from  higher  latitudes  by 
northerly  winds,  both  of  which  movements  usually 
are  active  when  the  weather  clears  after  a  storm 

Frosts,  particularly  in  the  late  spring  or  early  fall, 
result  also  from  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  Plants  radi- 
ate heat  continuously.  During  the  day  more  heat  is 
received  by  them  from  the  sun  than  they  give  off,  and 
the  plant  becomes  warmer;  at  night  plants  pour  more 
beat  into  the  atmosphere  than  they  receive  from  it, 
hence  thev  become  colder. 

Radiation  proceeds  most  rapidly  when  the  sky  is 
clear  and  the  atmosphere  is  quiet.  Clouds  check  radia- 
tion, because  the  heat  given  off  from  the  earth  does 
not  penetrate  them  easily.  Much  of  it  is  reflected 
back  toward  the  earth,  warming  the  whole  stratum 
of  air  between  the  earth  and  the  clouds. 

A  quiet  atmosphere  allows  the  colder,  therefore 
heavier,  particles  of  air  to  settle  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  on  quiet,  clear  nights,  when  frost  is  likely 
to  occur,  the  air  near  the  ground  may  be  10°  colder 
than  the  air  10  or  15  feet  above  the  ground.  The  wind, 
by  stiring  up  the  atmosphere,  prevent*  the  settling 
of  the  cokl  air,  and  in  this  way  maintains  the  stratum 
of  air  near  the  surface  at  a  more  nearly  uniform  tem- 
perature. 

Frost  results  seldom  from  conduction  or  radiation 
alone.  Both  usually  are  active  when  frost  occurs. 

Forecasting  frost  from  weather  maps. 

Frosts  that  injure  vegetation  are  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar weather  sequences.  The  weather  comes  to  us  in 
what  may  be  termed  waves  that  travel  with  more  or 
less  regularity  in  the  middle  latitude*  from  west  to 
east.  The  weather  map  is  a  survev  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  charts  the  daily  progress  of  tnese  weather  waves. 
By  the  aid  of  such  a  chart  it  is  possible  to  foresee  in  a 
measure  the  coming  of  a  frost,  and  to  judge  its  probable 
extent  and  severity. 

The  weather  map  is  based  on  observations  of  prcs- 
eurc,  temperature,  cloudiness,  wind,  and  precipitation, 
made  at  many  phices  scattered  over  a  large  area.  Low 
atmospheric  pressure  indicate*  the  trough  of  the 
weather  wave,  and  high  pressure  its  crest.  The  low- 
pressure  area  is  called  the  cyclone,  because  the  winds 
whirl  or  eddy  about  its  center,  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion U'ing  counter  clock-wise  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  approaching  the  center,  the  winds  have  an 
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ascending  as  well  as  an  inward  component  of  motion. 
The  cyclone  also  is  called  a  storm,  because  it  is  attended 
on  its  eastern  side  by  southerly  or  easterly  winds, 
cloudiness,  rain  or  snow,  and  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature, and  on  its  western  side  by  northerly  winds, 
clearing  weather,  and  a  decided  fall  of  temperature. 


1584.  Weather  map,  8  a.m.,  June  7,  1013. 


The  crest  of  the  wave  is  indicated  by  increased  pres- 
sure, and  is  called  the  anti-cyclone.  It  is  so  named 
because  its  structure  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
cyclone.  The  winds  of  the  anti-cyclone  blow  outward 
from  its  center,  and  have  a  downward  component  of 
motion;  the  sky  is  clear;  the  precipitation  is  scanty  or 
absent;  and  the  temperature  is  comparatively  low. 

Frosts  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  rear  (western 
side)  of  the  cyclone,  and  just  in  front  (eastern  side)  of 
the  crest  or  center  of  the  anti-cyclone.  Here  is  found 
the  mass  of  cold  air.  imported  from  the  north  by  the 
northerly  winds,  and  augmented  by  the  cold  brought 
down  from  above  by  the  gently  descending  currents; 
the  sky  is  clear:  and  as  night  comes  on  the  air  becomes 
quiet.  Thus,  the  conditions  that  cause  frost  are  ful- 
filled. 

A  weather  wave,  in  which  frost  was  the  most  pro- 
nounced characteristic,  moved  from  North  Dakota  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  June  7  to  10,  1913  (Fig.  1584). 
The  general  conditions  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  and 
8th  (Fig.  1585)  are  shown  by  the  accompanying  weather 
maps  for  those  dates.  The  eastward  progress  of  frost 
from  day  to  day  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  on  the 
map  of  the  7th.  The  relative  position  of  the  cyclone 


15*5.  Weather  map,  8  a.m.,  June  8,  1013. 


(low)  and  the  anti-cyclone  (high),  on  the  7th,  indicates 
clearly  that  frosts  will  occur  over  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Upper  Lakes  on  the  following  morning, 
while  the  conditions  shown  by  the  map  of  the  8th 
make  it  certain  that  the  frosts  will  spread  eastward 
over  New  York  and  the  New  England  states  by  the 
morning  of  the  9th. 

The  Weather  Bureau  issues  frost  warnings  when 
frosts  are  indicated  for  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
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are  distributed  by  mail,  telegraph  and 
by  telephone.  They  ait-  telegraphed  at  Government 
expense  to  many  telephone  companies. 

Forecasting  front  from  local  observation*. 

It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  front  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours*  in  advance  without  the  aid  of  the 
weather  map;  but,  by  observing  the  local  condition* 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening,  it  is  pos- 
sible often  to  determine  whether  a  frost  will  occur 
before  morning.  Assuming  that  it  is  the  frost  season, 
the  condition*  to  be  considered  are:  (1)  the  character 
of  the  preceding  weather,  (2)  the  state  of  the  sky, 
whether  cloudy  or  clear,  (3)  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind,  (4i  the  trend  of  the  temperature,  and  (5) 
the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Preceding  weather. — Since  the  weather  comes  in 
wuves,  an  abnormally  warm  period  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  opposite  extreme. 

State  nf  the  nicy. — A  clear  sky  increases  loss  of  beat 
by  radiation,  as  explained  already. 

Direction  and  force  of  wind. — A  southwest  to  west 
wind  indicates  that  the  cyclone  is  passing  (except  per- 
haps  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  other  condition*  may 
modify  the  directions),  and  that  the  anti-cyclone  is 
approaching,  while  a  northwest  to  north  wind  indicates 
that  the  antt-cvclone  is  near.  If  the  wind  dies  away  it 
will  become  colder  near  the  ground. 

Trend  of  the  temperature. — If  the  temperature  falls 
steadily  during  the  late  afternoon,  reaching  40°  by  6  or 
8  p.  m.,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  light  wind,  frost  is 
indicated  before  morning. 

Atmospheric  pressure. — The  actual  stage  of  the 
barometer  is  not  important,  except  if  the  pressure  has 
been  very  low  during  the  day  it  indicates  the  passage 
of  a  deep  depression  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
a  high  crest.  If  the  barometer  rises  rapidly  during  the 
late  afternoon  or  early  evening  it  indicates  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  anti-cyclone. 

The  influence  of  local  conditions  on  frost. 

Everyone  who  has  lived  in  the  open  country  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  some  place*  are  more  sub- 
ject to  frost  than  other  places.  Crops  in  one  part  of  a 
field  may  be  destroyed  by  frost,  and  in  another 


the  same  field  remain  uninjured.  The  i  . 
this  seeming  discrimination  is  found  in  the 
of  local  conditions. 

There  are  five  factors  that  determine  the  frost  risk 
at  any  place:  (1)  location,  city  or  country.  (2)  ele- 
vation and  topography.  (3)  proximity  to  bodies  of 
water,  (4)  exposure  to  the  sun,  (5)  soil  and  soil  cover- 
ing*. 

Location.— Frost*  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in 
the  open  country  than  in  cities.  Many  investigations 
confirm  this.  The  higher  night  temperatures  of  cities 
is  attributed  to  the  heat  given  off  from  buildings  and 
pavements,  and  to  the  smoke  from  the  many  city 
fires  that  collects  over  cities  on  quiet  nights. 

Elevation  and  topography.— The  average  tempera- 
ture decreases  with  elevation  above  sea-level  at  a  rate 
of  1°  for  each  300  feet  of  ascent.  Prom  this  it  might 
be  expected  that  hilltops  would  be  more  frosty  than 
adjacent  lower  lands.  Such  is  not  the  ease.  On  clear 

rpt  nights  the  colder  air  that  settle*  to  the  surface 
ins  away  from  the  hilltops  and  hillsides  and  accumu- 
lates over  the  low  lands,  decreasing  the  tem|>erature  of 
the  vegetation  and  sometimes  causing  frost.  If  the  val- 
ley into  which  the  cold  air  drains  is  closed,  so  that  it 
cannot  flow  away  as  rapidly  as  it  accumulate*,  a  "frost 
pocket'"  results.  Some  farms  have  many  such  '"frost 
pockets."  A  walk  over  a  farm  on  a  clear  quiet  night 
often  will  reveal  their  location  anil  extent.  Ia>w  hill- 
tops and  hillsides,  but  not  too  near  the  vallev  floor, 
should  be  chomn  for  fruits  or  other  crops  that  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost. 


Proximity  to  bodies  of  water.— Under  similar  eondi- 
ins,  land  warm*  and  cool*  about  five  time*  a*  rapidly 
a*  water.  During  the  season  of  spring  frosts,  the  water 
is  relatively  cool,  although  considerably  above  the  freex- 
ing-point.  Therefore,  it  tends  to  cool  the  air  over 
adjacent  lands  during  the  day  and  to  warm  it  at  night. 
The  influence  of  a  body  of  water  on  nearby  vegetation 
is  twofold:  bv  lowering  the  day  temperature  it  retards 
growth,  and  by  increasing  the  night  tcm|K*rature  wants 
off  frost.  The  fruit-belts  along  the  various  lakes  are 
examples  of  this  twofold  influence.  The  cool  air  from 
the  lake  by  day  retards  t  he  blooming  period,  and  also 
gives  immunity  from  front  at  night.  The  influence  of  a 
body  of  water  is  more  marked  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
spring,  because  of  the  heat  stored  up  by  the  water  dur- 
ing tne  summer.  It  also  increases  the  length  of  the 
rowing  season  over  adjacent  lands  by  warding  off 
rost  both  in  spring  and  fall.  The  distance  to  which 
the  influence  of  a  body  of  water  will  extend  inland 
depends  upon  the  volume  of  water,  its  temperature 
relative  to  that  of  the  land,  the  area  of  its  free  surface, 
the  slope  of  its  shores,  and  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
prevailing  winds  in  the  middle  latitudes  are  from  the 
west.  Thus,  the  influence  of  a  lake  extends  farthest 
on  its  east  side,  and  farthest  also  when  the  land  slopes 
gently  away  from  the  water.  The  influence  of  Lake 
Michigan,  mainly  because  of  the  gentle  slope  of  its 
eastern  shore,  extend*  nearly  half  way  across  the  statu 
of  Michigan,  while  the  influence  of  Lake  Erie,  because 
of  the  abrupt  rise  of  its  eastern  shore,  extends  inland 
Ollly  a  few  miles. 

Exposure. — Hillsides  exposed  toward  the  south  are 
wannest;  next  come  those  facing  east,  then  west,  and 
finally  north.  Frost  liability  follows  in  the  reverse 
order,  being  greatest  on  the  north  side.  In  the  eastern 
states  manv  fruit-growers  prefer  the  northern  slope  for 
an  orchard  site,  notwithstanding  it*  greater  liability 
to  frost.  This  preference  is  based  partly  on  the  opinion 
that  the  colder  soil  and  air  of  northern  slopes  tends  to 
retard  the  blooming  time  until  the  period  of  spring 
frosts  is  passed. 

Sod  and  soil  cot<erings.— Dark-colored,  sandy  soils, 
because  good  absorbers  of  heat,  are  least  Uable  to 
frost.  Many  cranberry-growers  cover  the  surface  of 
the  bogs  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  as  a  means  of 
protecting  from  frost.  The  sand  stores  up  heat  by  day 
with  which  to  combat  frost  at  night.  Well-drained 
soils  are  less  frosty  than  poorly  drained  soils,  because, 
when  the  soil  is  wet,  the  heat  from  the  sun  is  expended 
in  evaporating  the  water,  and  not  in  warming  the  soil. 
Good  tillage  reduces  the  frost  risk,  because  a  loose, 
porous  soil  absorbs  more  heat  than  a  hard,  compact 
^•l-  Wilford  M.  Wiison. 


The  protection  of  orchards  against  frost-injury. 

Although  much  interest  has  l>ecn  manifested  in  the 
prevention  of  frost-injury  to  orchards  in  recent  years, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  protection  of  plants  and 
fruits  from  such  injury  dates  back  more  than  2,000 
years.  Pliny  the  Elder,* one  of  the  most  noW-d  of  Human 
writers,  who  lived  from  23  to  79  A.D..  states  that  the 
Romans  practised  heating  and  smudging  as  a  protec- 
tion against  frost-injury.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  was  successful,  since  it  was  recommended  by 
Pliny  whose  one  surviving  work,  his  "Natural  History." 
is  considered  a  storehouse?  of  facts.  Smudging  was  also 
recommended  by  Olivier  de  Serres,  a  French  agricul- 
turist, in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  recommended  the 
use  of  wet  straw  and  half-rotten  manures  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  heavy  smoke.  In  the  lat  ter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  practice  of  smudging  was  compulsory 
in  parts  of  Germany,  and  failure  to  comply  with  certain 
regulations  resulted  in  prosecution  before  an  officer 
of  the  law.  According  to  Boussingault,  the  celebrated 
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as  the  modern  practice  of  using 


mist,  smudges  have  been  used  for  centuries 
on  the  plains  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  on  still  clear  nights  by 
Indians,  to  retard  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  soil.  This 
practice  was  inherited  by  them  from  the  pr.  -Spanish 
civilization.  From  the  fragmentary  pieces  of  literature 
we  are  able  to  find  concerning  the  matter  of  frost-pre- 
vention, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  has  been 
more  or  less  common  from  the  most  remote  times  to 
the  present  day. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years,  however,  that  the  matter 
of  frost-prevention  has  been  scientifically  investigated. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  has  been,  until  very 
recently,  of  very  little  importance,  because  the  methods 
advocated  were  very  crude  and  could  not  be  used  by 
the  commercial  fruit-grower.  However,  during  the 
lHHO's  and  early  1890's,  the  French  vine-growers  did 
some  remarkable  work.  Even  at  that  time,  they  used  • 
heavy  oil  and  tar  as  fuels,  |  " 
dishes  much  the  same 
smudge  -pots  with 
There  had 
devised  sys- 
of  automatic 
lighting  operated  by 
a  mercuric  column, 
not  very  much  unlike 
some  of  our  more  re- 
cently patented  auto- 
matic alarm  thermom- 
eters and  self-light- 
ers. About  the  same 
that  the  French 
?rs  were 
perfecting  their 
work  in  frost-preven- 
tion, the  California 
and  Florida  orange- 
growers  were  also 
making  experiments 
along  the  same  line. 
The  first  successful 
attempt  to  prevent 
frost -injury  by  the 
use  of  heating  de- 
vices on  a  large  stale 
occurred  in  California 
about  1896.  Edward 

Copely  is  credited  with  inventing  the  wire  coal-basket 
as  well  as  a  machine  to  make  it  cheaply.  These  bas- 
kets were  filled  with  kindling  and  about  twenty-five 
pounds  of  coal,  twenty-five  to  thirty  baskets  being  pro- 
vided to  the  acre.  They  were  suspended  by  wires  to 
limbs  of  trees.  The  first  use  of  oil  of  which  there  is  a 
record  was  by  Everett  at  Arlington,  California;  and  the 
first  use  of  hot  water  was  by  Klcacham,  at  Riverside, 
California.  Later,  J.  P.  Bolton,  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  stationed  at  Fresno,  California, 
devised  an  oil-pot  for  use  in  the  vineyards  during  the 
period  of  spring  frosts. 

The  occasion  for  considerable  activity  in  the  matter 
of  frost-fighting  at  this  time  was  due  to  a  very  severe 
frost  in  December,  1S95,  causing  great  damage  to  the 
orange  and  lemon  groves  in  the  Riverside  section.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  beginning  of  front-fighting  in  a 
commercial  wav  dak's  from  this  time.  The  Riverside 
Horticultural  Club  in  the  winter  of  1X5)7-98  took 
an  active  interest,  and  many  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, using  all  sorts  of  devices  for  adding  moisture  to 
the  air  by  means  of  fires  of  damp  straw  and  stable 
manure,  evaporat  ion  of  water  by  means  of  cvaporating- 
pans,  sprayers  and  sprinklers,  and  by  irrigation  of  the 
orchards.  Boilers  were  also  used  with  connecting  pipes 
whereby  steam  was  generated  and  carried  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  orchards.  Direct  heating  of  the  air 
by  means  of  fires  was  also  tried  and  proved  to  be  the 
successful  method  of  preventing  frost-injury. 


The  deciduous  fruit-growers  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  California,  also  practised  orchard-heating  more 
or  less  successfully,  adopting  the  methods  employed 
by  the  citrus  fruit-growers  of  the  South.  It  is  remark- 
able that  some  of  this  work  did  not  bear  so  good 
results  as  it  should.  Fully  ten  years  passed  without 
any  advance  having  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
orchard  -  heating.  About  1906,  a  renewed  interest 
was  taken  in  the  work  and  since  that  time  orchard- 
heating  has  been  given  scientific  study.  Within 
the  last  four  or  five  years  the  fruit-  ana  vegetable- 
growers  throughout  the  United  States  have  taken 
much  interest  in  the  practice  of  protecting  their 
crops  from  frost-injury,  and  it  has  become  a  recog- 
nized part  of  orchard  work  in  districts  in  which  frosts 
n-gularly  occur. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  has  now  assumed  Con- 
stance since  S  is  the  result  of  scientific 
of  frost-injury  and  frost-prevention  at 
the  hands  of  scientific 


i  orchard  by  doubling  the 


men. 

important  articles 
and  bulletins  on  the 
subject. 

The  losses  occa- 
sioned by  frost  in  the 
citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit  districts  of  the 
United  States  often 
reach  enormous  pro- 
portions. It  has  been 
impossible  to  secure 
accurate  information 
as  to  what  the  aver- 
age annual  loss  has 
been  over  a  period  of 
years;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  loss 
would  approximate 
$10,000,000  a  year. 
If  one  take*  into  con- 
sideration the  freezes 
which  occurred  in  the 
citrus  belt  in  Florida 
during  1880,  1884, 
1886,  1894,  and  1895, 
where  not  only  the 
fruit  but  the  trees  themselves  were  killed,  the  loss 
would  average  still  greater.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
freeze  of  1894-95  destroyed  3,000,000  boxes  of  oranges 
in  the  Florida  groves.  Although  the  citrus  industry  in 
California  had  not  yet  reached  large  proportions,  the 
losses  were  correspondingly  heavy.  In  January,  1913, 
the  losses  in  the  southern  California  citrus  district 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $50,000,000,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  saved  by  means  of  the  pn^sent  methods 
of  frost-prevention.  Deciduous  fruits  have  suffered  quite 
as  heavily  from  frost-injury.  Very  often  almost  the 
entire  crop  of  fruit  throughout  the  eastern  and  southern 
states  is  a  complete  failure.  In  the  middle  West, 
especially  in  Colorado,  the  one  great  drawback  to 
fruit-growing  has  been  the  danger  of  damage  by  frost. 
This  has  also  been  true  of  the  deciduous  fruit  districts 
of  the  inter-mountain  and  Pacific  coast  states.  How- 
ever, since  the  advent  of  the  present  methods  of  pro- 
tecting against  frost-injury,  much 
added  to  deciduous  fruit-growing. 

The  problem  of  preventing  injury  to  plants  from 
frost  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  prediction  of  frost,  and  the  .ace  of 
adequate  frost -warnings. 

2.  The  construction  and  use  of  devices  and  appa- 
ratus to  be  used  in  frost-prevention. 

3.  The  cost  of  orchard  heating. 

4.  The  physics  of  orchard-heating. 

5.  The  use  of  electricity  in  frost-prevention. 
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The  prediction  of  frost  and  issuance  of  frost-warnings. 

The  prediction  of  frost  and  issuance  of  adequate 
frost-warnings  necessarily  belong  to  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  It  is  wholly  impossible  accurately 
to  predict  frost  locally  without  a  knowledge  of  general 
weather  conditions  over  a  considerable  area.  However, 
a  local  observer  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
climatology  of  his  district  and  a  knowledge  of  the  air- 
currents,  humidity,  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures, and  the  like,  is  capable  of  making  very  accurate 
forecasts  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Service.  For  careful  work,  a  detailed  mapping  of  the 
climatological  features  of  each  district  should  be  made. 
It  is  known  that  tem|X'ratures  vary  greatly  within  any 
district,  dependent  upon  elevation,  contour,  proximity 
to  large  Ixxlies  of  water,  and  so  on. 

Frosts  usually  oomr  during  periods  of  high  baro- 
metric pressure,  following  a  period  of  low  pressure  in 
which  there  has  been  some  precipitation.  Under  such 
conditions  the  air  is  very  dry  and  dust-free,  producing 
conditions  favorable  to  intense  radiation,  and  conse- 
quently causing  rapid  cooling  of  both  plants  and  soil. 


which  were  determined  by  several  years  of  observa- 
tion and  study.  From  1909  to  1913  the  average 
departure  of  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  follow- 
ing morning  from  the  previous  evening's  dew-point 
temperature  during  periods  of  spring  frosts  has  been 
0.10  F.  It  is  possible  that  every  district,  by  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  factors  governing  frost  conditions,  may 
be  able  to  predict  accurately  not  only  the  minimum 
temperature  that  will  occur,  but  also  the  time  when 
the  firing  in  the  orchards  must  begin.  This  is  now  done 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  and  has  been  prac- 
tised for  several  years  without  a  single  error. 


The 


ways  of  preventing  fait  in  temperature. 


It  has  been  stated  more  or  less  empirically  that  the 
temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  a  safe  guide  in  the 
local  forecasting  of  frosts,  but  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  dependable  when  used  alone 
and  in  disregard  of  other  important  factors,  such  as  the 
daily  maximum  temperature,  temperature-curve,  wind- 
direction,  barometer,  and  condition  of  the  sky.  To 
this  should  be  added  a  complete  knowledge  of  general 
weather  conditions  as  obtained  from  the  nearest  Dis- 
trict Weather  Bureau  Office. 

In  1882,  Lieutenant  (now  Brigadier  General)  James 
Allen  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "To  Foretell  Frost 
by  the  Determination  of  the  Dew-point."  He  said 
that  if  the  dew-point  is  above  freezing  in  the  early 
evening  the  minimum  temperature  next  morning  will 
be  above  f revising;  if  the  dew-point  is  below  freezing, 
the  minimum  temperature  next  morning  will  also  be 
below  freezing.  If  the  prediction  of  frosts  were  so 
simple,  anyone  with  the  aid  of  the  psychromctcr,  or 
wet-and-dry  bulb  thermometer,  might  easilv  make 
indejtendent  forecasts.  However,  it  has  been  found 
that  tin-  dew-point  is  an  aid  only  when  used  in  com- 
bination with  a  i>erfect  knowledge  of  the  other  weather 
factors  and  a  knowledge  of  the  climatology  of  the 
district.  The  dew-point  temperature  is  used  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  because  it  has  been  found 
a  very  safe  guide  in  combination  with  the  above  factors 


In  order  to  prevent  the  fall  in  temperature,  the  fol- 
lowing methods  have  been  practised:  (1)  Direct  heat- 
ing of  the  air.  (2)  Adding  water-vapor.  CI)  Adding 
both  heat  and  water-vapor.  (4)  Ventilation  or  mixing 
the  air.  (5)  Irrigation,  or  use  of  water.  (6)  Use  of  heated 
water  and  steam.  (7)  Use  of  screens  or  covers  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  (8)  Spraying  with  water. 
In  the  discussion  of  preventing  frost-injury,  all 
the  methods  excepting  that  of  adding  heat 
will  be  omitted,  as  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  direct  heating  of  the  stratum  of 
air  in  contact  with  the  trees  and  fruits  is  the 
only  practicable  wav  of  handling  frost-preven- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  All  the  other  methods 
have  been  given  extensive  trials,  and,  while 
practicable  for  small  gardens,  cannot  be  used 
over  large  areas  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  labor  necessary,  and  the  further 
fact  that  their  application  cannot  be  made 
general.  Direct  heating  is  not  only  simple, 
but  is  the  least  costly,  and  has,  therefore, 
the  advantage  of  general  application. 

Methods  of  direet  heating  in  frost-preven- 
tion.— As  stated  above,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  adding  heat 
directly  to  the  air  through  the  agency  of  fires 
distributed  throughout  the  orchard  is  the 
most  successful  and  practicable  way  to  handle 
the  frost  problem  in  commercial  orchards. 
A  multitude  of  devices  and  many  kinds  of 
fuel  have  been  experimented  with,  and  it  is 
now  the  opinion  among  growers  who  have 
fought  frost  that  the  best  heat-producing 
material  so  far  demonstrated  is  crude- 
oil  or  distillate  burned  in  some  form  of 
sheet-iron  receptacle  or  smudge-pot.  In  the  first 
place,  oils  are  easy  to  handle,  may  be  readily  stored, 
and,  compared  with  other  fuels,  produce  more  heat 
in  proportion  to  the  cost.  The  cost  of  handling  and 
igniting  such  fuels  as  coal  and  wood,  together  with 
the  disadvantage  of  so  much  bulkv  material  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  orchard  which  interferes  with 
cultivation,  decidedly  places  these  fuels  at  a  disad- 
vantage, excepting  in  very  small  tracts.  No  matter 
how  remote  a  fruit  district  mav  be  from  an  oil-field, 
than  is  no  question  but  that  oil  is  the  best  fuel  to  be 
used,  especially  in  large  commercial  orchards  when 
the  labor  problem  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance. There  is  very  much  difference  in  the  oils  as 
secured  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  the 
most  part,  eastern  crude-oils  have  a  paraffine  base, 
while  those  on  the  Pacific  slope  have  an  asphaltum  base. 
The  crude-oil,  or  petroleum,  as  it  comes  from  the  wells 
is  very  rich  in  gases  and  the  lighter  oils,  such  as  ben- 
zene, gasolene,  kerosene,  and  others,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  used  as  such  for  orchard-heating.  The  gasea  and 
lighter  oils  are  all  removed  by  fractional  distillation, 
leaving  behind  the  heavier  oils  and  the  asphaltum  or 
paraffine  base,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  fuel-oils  on  the 
market  are,  therefore,  residuals,  and  as  such  are  used 
for  orchard-heating.  A  residual  oil  with  a  paraffine 
base  will  burn  in  the  common  smudge-pot  without 
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leaving  behind  anything  but  a  little  soot;  but  the  oils 
with  an  asphaltum  base  do  not.  For  this  reason  it  is 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  asphaltum  base  in  so 
far  as  is  practicable.  Asphaltum  does  not  burn  readily 
in  a  simple  smudge-pot,  and,  therefore,  remains 
behind  after  the  lighter  oil  has  burned.  Upon  cooling, 
it  becomes  very  hard,  and  reduces  the  capacity  of  the 
pot  for  future  hllings.  The  best  oil  for  orchard-heating 
purposes  is  one  of  approximately  20°  Bcaume  test, 
considering  the  matter  of  cost  as  an  item.  A  lighter  oil 
up  to  32°  Beaume  may  be  used,  but  being  lighter,  it 
will  burn  more  rapidly  and  reduce  the  effective  burn- 
ing time  of  the  orchard-heater. 

The  oreJiard-heater. — During  recent  years,  large  num- 
bers of  types  of  orchard-heaters  have  been  placed 
upon  the  market.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
the  first  smudge-pot  devised  for  orchard-heating  was 
the  invention  of  J.  I*.  Bolton,  of  Fresno,  California, 
and  the  object  of  this  invention  was  to  produce  a 
device  which  would  effect  fairly  complete  combustion. 
In  fact,  the  idea  in  all  of  the  more  recent  types  of 
orchard-heaters  has  been  to  bring  about  more  perfect 
combustion  of  the  fuel-oil  and  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  soot  given  off.  Also,  there  has  been 
an  effort  to  increase  the  burning  time  of  the  pot  by 
increasing  the  capacity  for  fuel-oil.  This  has  been 
partially  effected  by  several  interesting  devices,  but 
the  perfect  pot  producing  complete  combustion  of 
fuel-oil  has  yet  to  be  invented.  The  so-called  soot- 
arrester  of  some  types  is  a  misnomer.  Very  extensive 
experiments  have  been  made  with  all  the  devices  on  the 
market,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plain  sheet-iron 
pot  holding  approximately  five  quarts  of  fuel-oil  is 
just  aB  effective  as  the  more  complicated  and  expensive 
types.  This  pot  is  inexpensive,  and  when  made  of  No. 
29  or  26  sheet-iron  will  cost  from  5  to  8  cents.  In 
using  a  heater  of  such  small  sixe,  the  number  to  the 
acre  should  not  be  less  than  100,  ami  preferably  more 
in  districts  in  which  periods  of  low  temperature  con- 
tinue more  than  four  or  five  hours.  Owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  such  pots,  a  very  large  number  may  be 
used  in  preference  to  using  a  few  expemnve  heaters 
of  the  reservoir  type.  Many  small  fires  give  better 
results  than  a  few  large  ones,  as  the  heat  is  better  dis- 
tributed and  convective  air-currents  are  not  produced. 
It  must  be  understood  that  any  orchard-heating  device 
that  is  in  any  way  complicated  by  dampers,  cocks, 
valves,  and  the  like,  must  be  avoided.  At  best,  an 
orchard-heater  is  roughly  handled  and  the  more  expen- 
sive and  complicated  types  would  find  a  very  short 
existence  in  actual  orchard-heating  practice.  Further- 
more, the  matter  of  storage  must  be  considered.  The 
simple  pot  which  will  nest  easily  and  occupy  very  little 
space  will  be  more  desirable.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  high-priced  reservoir  heater  providing  it  is  not 
complicated,  but  the  same  results  may  be  secured  by 
the  more  simple  lard-pail  type,  holding  about  five 
quarts  and  having  a  burning  tune  of  four  and  five 


is  due  to  improper  pouring  of  the  cement.  A  rich  cement 
>  should  be  used. 


s,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  fuel-oil 
Equipment    for    orchard-heating. — The 


absolutely  necessary  for  effective 
sists  of  the  following: 


L. 
2. 
3 


tank. 


4.  Lighters  for  igniting  the  fuel-oil. 

5.  Thermometers. 

6.  Frost  alarm  thermometers. 

(1)  The  storage  reservoir  should  be  built  of  con- 
crete or  steel  and  should  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
provide  for  at  least  five  fillings  of  the  orchard-heaters — 
that  is  to  say,  for  five  frost-periods.  Such  a  reservoir, 
if  built  of  concrete,  should  be  constructed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  walls  and  floor  one  continuous 
pouring,  so  as  to  provide  against  leakage  of  oU.  Resid- 
ual oils  have  no  effect  upon  the  concrete,  and  all  leakage 


The  n'wrvoir  should  be  so 
placed  that  it  may  be  filled  and  emptied  by  gravity. 
At  best,  it  is  expensive  to  handle  oil,  and  there  should 
be  no  pumping.  Oil  should  be  secured  in  tank-car  lots, 
and,  if  the  proper  arrangements  are  made,  all  the  hand- 
ling may  be  done  by  gravity.  The  reservoir  should 
have  an  outlet  pipe  2!i  to  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
supplied  with  a  close-fitting  valve.  A  cover  to  keep  out 
dust  and  rain  should  also  be  provided.  (3)  The  supply- 
tank  should  be  placed  upon  a  heaw  low  truck  and 
should  hold  between  300  and  400  gallons.  It  should  be 
provided  either  with  two  heavy  gat*  valves  at  the 
rear  or  with  two  lines  of  horn-  with  valves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  oil  into  the  orchard-heaters. 
This  tank  may  be  the  ordinary  supply-tank  used  to 
carry  spray  material.  (3)  The  number  of  orchard- 
heaters  to  be  used  to  the  acre  will  depend  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
If  the  simple  one-gallon  type  of  heater  is  used,  at  least 
100  to  120  should  be  provided  to  the  acre.  Besides,  a 
double  row  should  be  placed  around  the  side  from  which 
the  prevailing  air-movement  comes  in  the  periods  of 
frosts.  In  fact,  it  is  best  to  reinforce  all  aides  of  the 
orchard.  After  filling  the  heaters,  they  should  be  cov- 
ered so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moisture  or  to 
provide  against  evaporation  of  the  oil.  In  placing  the 
heaters,  it  is  best  to  arrange  them  somewhere  near 
the  intersections  of  the  diagonals  made  by  the  trees; 
but  any  arrangement  which  will  not  place  a  pot  directly 
under  a  tree  will  suffice.  (4)  Fuel-oil  is  rather  difficult 
to  ignite,  and  a  small  amount  of  gasolene  must  be  used 
so  as  to  provide  for  quick  lighting.  The  best  method 
of  lighting  is  to  use  a  machinist's  oil-can  filled  with 
gasolene,  and  a  torch  made  of  two  pieces  of  thin  iron 
pipe.  The  larger  piece  is  fitted  with  a  screw  cap  and  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  lard  oil.  A  sec- 
tion of  small  pif>c  through  which  is  drawn  a  piece  of 
waste  is  then  fit  ted  by  a  reducer  to  the  other  end.  The 
waste  is  kept  saturated  with  the  mixture  of  lard  and 
kerosene  and  when  lighted  provides  a  very  good  torch. 
This  iron  torch  is  very  useful  in  taking  off  lids  or  caps 
of  heaters  when  lighting.  The  machinist's  oil-can 
filled  with  gasolene  is  carried  in  the  left  hand  and 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  arc  poured  on  the  surface 
of  the  fuel-od  in  the  pots.  The  torch  is  applied  and 
the  gasolene  ignites,  firing  the  heavy  fuel-oil.  A  simpler 
and  lighter  torch  is  easily  made  by  wiring  a  piece  of 
waste  into  a  ball  and  twisting  the  wire  into  a  handle. 
The  waste  is  kept  saturated  by  plunging  it  into  the  oil 
of  the  heater,  igniting  it  from  the  surface  flame  as  it 
is  removed.  (.5)  A  most  necessary  part  of  any  orchard- 
heating  equipment  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  fairly  accu- 
rate thermometers.  There  should  be  at  least  one  ther- 
mometer to  the  acre.  The  thermometers  should  be 
hung  with  the  bulb  about  4  to  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
fruiting  area  of  the  tree.  In  many  orchards  the  ther- 
mometers will  be  placed  higher,  in  others,  lower.  All 


should  read  correctly  to  within  M°,  and 
I  be  placet!  upon  a 


the 


if  the  correction  be  greater  it  should  1 
tag  attache*!  to  the  thermometer.  In 
thermometers,  a  pocket  electric  flashlight  is 
better  than  a  lantern.  The  heat  from  a  lantern  will 
cause  the  mercury  to  rise  before  it  can  be  read  and  the 
thermometers  will,  therefore,  not  give  the  true  atmo- 
spheric temperature.  The  thermometers  should  be  in 
the  open  in  order  to  get  the  approximate  temj>erature 
of  the  plants  to  be  protected.  This  temperature  is 
always  slightly  lower  than  the  true  atmospheric 
temperature.  Besides  the  thermometers  in  the  orchard, 
other  thermometers  placed  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
heated  area  should  be  provided.  A  self-registering 
thermometer,  while  not  necessary  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment,  would  be  very  useful*  in  determining  the 
actual  minimum  as  well  as  the  rate  at  which  the  tem- 
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perature  is  falling.  (6)  The  frost-alarm  thermometer  is 
a  device  for  Mounding  an  alarm  when  a  certain  tempera- 
ture is  reached.  This  point  is  usually  a  degree  or  two 
above  the  danger  point,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
giving  notice  of  approaching  danger.  The  thermometer 
is  placed  at  a  point  any  distance  away  and  where  the 
lowest  temperatures  usually  ««cur.  Wires  are  led  from 
the  thermometer  to  the  house.  When  the  mercury 
falls  Ix-low  a  certain  point,  the  electric  circuit  is  broken 
and  a  relay  causes  a  bell  to  ring.  If  a  thermograph  is 
at  hand,  the  man  on  duty  may  easily  note  by  the 
character  of  the  temperature  curve  whether  or  not  it 
may  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  lighting  the  fires.  There 
are  several  tytica  of  frost-alarm  thermometers  on  the 
market,  but  the  simplest  and  most  trustworthy  of  all 
is  the  one  in  which  the  mercuric  column  breaks  an 
electric  circuit  which  in  turn  operates  a  relay  con- 
nected with  an  electric  bell. 

Besides  the  above  necessary  devices  for  orchard- 
hen  ting,  there  have  been  invented  certain  automatic 
devices  for  lighting  a  large  number  of  pots  at  the 

same   time,  either   

by  hand  or  elec-  SfiK£93|§& 
trical  control.  Such  ayJSHfi.' 
devices  are  always 
complicated,  and,  dis- 
regarding their  cost 
which  is  an  item  of 
considerable  impor- 
tance, they  are  im- 
practical in  large 
operations.  If  the 
means  be  electrical  or 
mechanical,  an  expen- 
sive cartridge  must 
be  used,  the  cost  of 
which  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  labor 
for  lighting  the  pots 
by  hand.  Besides,  all 
automatic  devices  re- 
quire that  a  large 
number  of  wires  be 
strung  through  the 
orcliard,  which  would 
interfere  with  other 
orchard  practice.  As 
a  rule,  the  period  over  which  frost-injury  may  occur 
may  be  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  during  this 
various  orchard  work  must  be  in 


Injurious  temperatures— The  temperatures  at  which 
the  principal  orchard  fruits  are  liable  to  Ih>  injured 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  since  weather  conditions 
previous  to  a  freeze  determine  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  ability  of  plants  to  withstand  low  temperatures. 
Not  only  do  the  different  degrees  of  cold  produce  dif- 
ferent effects  on  the  same  plant,  but  the  same  plant 
will  often  behave  differently  when  subjected  to  the 
same  degree  of  cold.  It  is  well  known  that  plants  or 
parts  of  plants  in  active  growth  are  more  easily  killed 
by  low  temperatures  than  the  same  plants  or  parts  of 
plants  when  dormant.  Actively  growing  plants  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  water;  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
toplasm or  cell-sap  is  watery,  and,  as  a  rule^  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  water  contained  within  the  plants 
the  more  likely  thev  are  to  be  injured  by  low  tempera- 
tures. Injury  to  plants  is  due  to  changes  or  disturb- 
ances produced  in  the  protoplasm  by  low  temperatures 
and,  because  of  the  unlike  specific  characters  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  is  not  always  produced  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Some  plants  are  injured  at  temperatures 
above  freezing,  while  others  arc  injured  by  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  at  temperatures  which  they  can  withstand  if 
the  formation  of  ice  is  prevented.  Again,  some  plants 
are  not  injured  if  the  formation  of  ice  does  not  progress 
too  far,  while  some  are  resistant  to  the  lowest  tempera- 


tures. As  yet  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  peculi- 
arities which  determine  the  different  powers  of  resist- 
tance  of  individual  plants  or  of  the  same  plant  at 
different  stages  of  growth.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
resistance  to  injury  can  he  increased  to  a  certain  extent 
by  raising  the  concentration  of  the  cr It-sap.  Cold,  in 
itself,  acts  as  a  stimulus,  inducing  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  many  plants  The  presence  of  an 
increased  amount  of  sugar  in  a  plant  acts  in  such  a  way 
as  appreciably  to  lower  the  freezing-point  While  tables 
giving  injurious  temperat  ures  to  fruit  when  in  bud, 
blossom,  and  so  on,  have  been  prepared,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  temperatures  are  not  entirely  reliable.  This 
is  because  conditions  are  never  the  same  in  any  frost 
period.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  the  practice  of  orchard- 
heating  the  safest  plan  is  to  keep  the  temperature  just 
above  the  freexing-point  no  matter  what  the  variety 
of  fruit.  No  doubt,  this  will  often  be  2°  to  3°,  or  even 
more,  higher  than  necessary,  but  the  practice  is  on  the 
safe  side.  In  orchard-heating  practice  the  temperature 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  much  below  the  danger 

point,  as  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  bring  it 
back  without  some 
chance  of  injury  to 
the  fruit. 

Effect  of  orchard- 
heating  on  pollination. 
—  That  pollination 
and  subsequent  fertil- 
ization of  the  orchard 
fruits  is  in  any  way 
iCffected  by  orchard- 
heating  is  yet  to  be 
proved.  It  has  l)een 
contended  by  some 
that  the  smoke  or 
soot  incident  to  the 
use  of  fuel-oil  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent 
the  normal  activities 
of  such  insects  as  visit 
the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees.  However,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the 
presence  of  soot  on 
the  trees  has  any 
effect  in  keeping  insects,  especially  the  honey-bee,  away 
from  the  newlv  opened  blossoms.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  bfooms  which  bees  visit  open  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day  and,  therefore,  only  such  blossoms 
attract  them.  These  blossoms  have  been  closed  during 
the  time  when  smudging  was  being  done,  and,  therefore, 
the  nectaries,  pistils  and  stamens  have  no  soot  deposited 
upon  them.  With  citrus  fruits,  soot  may  have  an  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  fniit,  but  it  has  iH-en  found  that 
such  fruit  may  be  freed  from  soot  bv  a  washing  process 
which  docs  not  materially  increase  the  cost  of  handling. 

The  coxt  of  orchard-healing. — The  cost  of  orchard- 
heating  is  such  a  variable  quantity  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  general  estimate  which  will  be 
of  any  value.  Equipment,  cost  of  fuel,  length  and 
number  of  firing  periods,  and  so  on,  will  vary  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  seasons.  Orchard-heaters  will  cost 
all  the  way  from  fi  cents  to  50  cents  each,  and  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  heaters,  depending  upon  condi- 
tions, will  have  to  be  used  to  the  acre.  The  quantity 
of  oil  will  vary  with  the  season,  and  the  cost  will  be 
all  the  way  from  1  to  '»  or  t»  cents  a  gallon.  I'suallv, 
no  less  than  'MM)  gallons  an  acre  should  be  provided.  At 
least  one  wagon-tank  will  have  to  be  provided  for  each 
10  acres  at  a  cost  of  $23.  Lighters  anil  torches  will 
cost  from  $1  to  $2  an  acre;  thermometers  73  cents  to 
SI  an  acre.  The  cost  of  a  storage-tank  charged  to  each 
acre  will  <le]>end  U|nm  its  size,  but  will  not  be  far  from 
$10  an  acre  for  large  tracts.  It  is  possible  to  get  at  the 
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actual  cost  of  fuel-oil  to  the  acre  in  the  following  way: 
The  quantity  of  fuel-oil  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture 5s  F.  above  the  surrounding  air  in  an  orchard  in 
full  bearing  with  u  ide-spreadiug  trees  will  be  approxi- 
mately twelve  and  one-half  gallons  an  hour  to  the 
acre.  This  will  be  true  if  the  air  remains  calm  or  docs 
not  move  more  than  1  or  2  miles  an  hour.  In  young 
orchards  with  the  fruiting  area  low,  practically  double 
the  quantity  of  fuel-oil  as  given  will  be  necessary.  The 
simple  lard-pail  type  of  heater,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
type  of  orchard-heater  providing  a  burning  area  of 
about  44  square  inches,  will  burn  about  one  quart  of  fuel- 
oil  an  hour.  Fifty  one-gallon  heaters  will  burn  approxi- 
mately twelve  and  one-half  gallons  of  fuel-oil  an  hour, 
and  if  thus  oil  costs  4  cents  a  gallon,  the  cost  of  an  acre- 


hours)  of  a  unit  quantity  (one  gallon)  of  fuel-oil,  the 

Croduct  will  be  the  constant  Tor  the  same  fuel-oil 
umed  under  the  same  conditions,  no  matter  what  the 
size  of  the  pot  may  be,  providing  it  is  not  too  much  out 
of  projx>rtion. 

The  calorific  power  of  fuel*. — Analyses  of  various 
fuel-oils  on  the  market  have  shown  that  the  heating 
power  averages  about  18,000  British  thermal  units 
to  the  pound.  A  pound  of  dry  pine  wood,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  Ixwt  oak  wood,  if  perfectly  dry,  will  generate 
about  6,000  B.T.U.'s  under  perfect  combustion;  bitu- 
minous coal  under  the  same  conditions  will  generate 
12,000  B.T.U.'s.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
ratio  of  wood,  coal  and  fuel-oil  is  about  as  1:2:3.  A 
con!  of  well-seasoned 


does  not  have  a  burning 


~.  pine  will  weigh  about  2,000 

hour  will  be  about  60  cents  when  all  the  pots  arc  burn-     pounds  and  that  of  oak  about  4,000  pounds.  These 
ing.   In  other  words,  under  the  above  conditions,  it     figures  are,  of  course,  only  approximate,  but  will  serve 
will  cost  approximately  1  cent  an  hour  for  each  heater     as  a  basis  for  calculation  in  case  anyone  should  desire 
viding  this  heater  does  not  have  a  burning     to  use  wood  or  coal  for  orchard-heating  purposes. 

Since  the  calorific  power  of  fuel-oil  is  about  18,000 
B.T.U.'s  to  the  pound,  the  standard  fuel-pot  burning 
two  pounds  of  fuel-oil  an  hour  will  generate  36,000 
B.T.U.'s.  This  is  largely  theoretical  as,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  heater,  combustion  is  by  no  means 
perfect.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  oil,  as  indicated, 
is  consume*!,  and  will,  therefore,  be  accounted  for  on 


prow 

surface  greater  than  44  square  inches.  It  will  require 
less  fuel  to  heat  an  orchard  in  the  square  form  than 
one  of  any  other  shape.  The  more  the  orchard-heaters 
are  massed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  better  the 
results.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  protect  an 
orchard  of  only  a  few  rows  because  there  is  no  mass- 
ing of  the  heat,  generated  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
braking  effect  on  air-movement. 

The  phytic*  of  orchard-healing. 

By  common  consent,  the  one-gallon  or  ten-pound 
lard-pail  type  of  orchard-heater  has  been  mane  the 
standard.  This  heater  has  a  top  diameter  of  7 1$  inches, 


a  bottom  diameter  of  6*4  inches,  and  a  depth  of  8 
inches.  It  has  a  top  burning  surface  of  about  44  square 
inches,  an  average  burning  surface  of  40  square  inches, 
and  under  actual  field  conditions  will  hold  five  quarts. 
As  will  readily  be  seen,  the  rate  of  burning  fuel-oil 
will  not  remain  con- 
stant owing  to  the 
form  of  the  pot.  Since 
the  rate  of  burning 
does  not  remain  con- 
stant, it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  a  cor- 
responding change  in 
the  orchard  tempera- 
ture-characteristic 
takes  place.  In  other 
words,  the  difference 
in  temperature  be- 
tween the  air  outside 
the  heated  area  and 
that  in  the  heated 
area  does  not  remain 
constant.  The  char- 
acteristic for  any 
orchard-heater  having 
sloping  sides  will  be 
approximately  the 
same  as  for  the  standard  lard-pail  type. 

By  repeated  experiment  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
standard  lard-tmil  type  heater  will  burn  about  two 
pound.*  (two  pints)  of  fuel-oil  an  hour,  providing  the 
oil  is  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light  gravity.  A  very 
simple  rule  which  will  determine  the  burning  time  of 
any  fuel-oil  in  the  standard  pot  is  to  divide  the  weight 
of  a  gallon  (in  pounds)  by  two.  This  will  give  the  num- 
ber of  hours  a  1 
in  the  field. 

For  anv  other  si«e  heater  of  the  lard-pail  type,  the 
burning  time  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  following 
law:  k  —  T  (DH)*,  in  which  T  — the  time  of  burning, 
D  —  the  mean  of  the  top  and  bottom  diameters,  and 
H—  the  depth,  K  — a  constant.  In  other  words,  it  has 
been  found  that  if  the  mean  diameter  times  the  depth 
be  squared  and  multiplied  by  the  burning  time  (in 


it* 


isis  of  complete  combustion.  By  repeated  experi- 
ment, it  has  been  shown  that  tbe  quantity  of  fuel-oil 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  5°  F.  above  the 
surrounding  air  in  an  orchard  in  full  bearing  with  the 
trees  forming  a  protective  covering  and  the  air  calm 
or  moving  not  more  than  1  or  2  miles  an  hour,  is  approxi- 
mately twelve  and  one-half  gallons  or  100  pounds  an 
hour  to  the  acre.  This  quantity  of  fuel-oil  is  approxi- 
mately the  amount  which  would  be  burned  in  one 
hour  by  fifty  standard  orchard  -  heaters.  In  very 
young  orchards,  or  with  a  wind  of  10  to  15  miles 

an  hour,  fully  two  or 
three  times  as  much 
fuel-oil  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a 
temperature  5°  F. 
above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Under 
average  orchard  con- 
ditions, with  the  trees 
in  good  bearing,  the 
maximum  height  at 
which  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit  crop  is  borne  is 
usually  not  more  than 
12  to  IS  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 
In  many  cases  frost - 
injury  does  not  occur 
above  this  height,  the 
cold-air  stratum  being 
relatively  thin.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  injuri- 
ous low  temperatures,  the  atmosphere  is  verv  dry  and, 
therefore,  calculations  may  be  based  upon  the  heating 
of  the  air  only,  sine*-  the  small  amount  of  watcr-va|mr 
present  at  such  times  is  of  little  importance.  Taking  an 
acre  as  the  unit  area,  and  assuming  that  the  height  to 
which  the  air  must  be  heated  to  protect  the  crop  is  12 
feet,  the  total  weight  of  the  air  inclosed  within  this  space 
would  be  42,000  pounds.  Ah  stated  above,  a  pound  of 
fuel-oil  has  a  thermal  capacity  of  18,000  B.T.U.'s, 
and  since  it  will  require  100  pounds  of  fuel-oil  an  hour 
to  the  acre  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  air  5°  F. 
above  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  1,800,000  B.  T. 
U.'s  or  about  700  mechanical  horsepower  will  l*> 
exis-nded  an  hour  to  the  acre  on  42,000  pounds  of  air. 
But  1,800,000  B.T.  U.'s  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  360,000  pounds  of  water  5°  F.,  and  since  the  specific 
heat  of  air  is  0.24,  it  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
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1,500,000  pounde  of  air  5°  F.  However,  it  us  seen  that 
1.800,000  B.T.  U.'s  are  just  capable  of  maintaining 
42,000  pounds  of  air  5s  F.  above  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  when  there  ia  no  wind-movement.  This 
means  that  even  with  large  trees  having  the  ability  of 
reflecting  back  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  with 
the  soot  and  smoke  acting  more  or  leas  as  a  blanket,  the 
loss  by  radiation,  convection  and  absorption  is  enor- 
mous. As  a  matter  of  fact,  H  of  the  heat  generated  by 
the  orchard-heaters  is  lost,  and  the  efficiency  is,  there- 
fore, less  than  3  per  cent.  Though  effective  and  well 
within  the  financial  possibility  of  application,  the 
orchard-heater  is  nevertheless  a  wasteful  appliance. 

In  the  above  calculations,  the  effects  of  wind-move- 
ment have  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  Take 
the  case  of  a  pot  placed  in  an  outside  tree  row  heating 
a  space  25  feet  square  and  12  feet  high.  This  space 
contains  in  round  numbers  COO  pounds  of  air.  The 
standard  pot  will  generate  600  B.T.  U.'s  a  minute,  or 
sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  tenqierature  of  600  pounds 
of  air  about  4°  F.  This  will  be  true  if  there  is  no  wind- 
movement  and  if  there  is  very  little  radiation  of  heat. 
However,  if  the  air  moved  only  100  feet  a  minute,  or  a 
little  more  than  1  mile  an  hour,  the  temperature  could 
never  rise  more  than  1°  alwve  the  temperature  of  the 
incoming  cold  air.  At  4  miles  an  hour  it  could  rise  but 
J-4°  F.  This  will  be  true  only  in  the  outside  tree  rows, 
on  the  side  from  which  the  air-movement  comes.  This 
shows  why  it  is  often  difficult  to  protect  the  outside 
rows  from  frost-injury.  Naturally,  with  the  orchard  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  all  the  rows  beyond  the  first,  on 
•  account  of  air-movement,  would  receive  a  certain 

amount  of  heat  from  the  first  row.  However,  with  a 
high  wind  of  18  to  20  miles  an  hour  and  a  temperature 
of  10°  F.  or  more  below  the  danger-point,  the  problem 
of  frost-prevention  becomes  a  serious  one.  The  num- 
ber of  fuel-pots  must  be  three  or  four  times  the  number 
required  for  ordinary'  orchard -heating. 

The  value  of  smoke. — The  discussion  so  far  has  con- 
sidered mainlv  the  value  of  fuels  from  the  standpoint 
of  heating.  There  is  some  value  in  the  smoke  which  is 
Keneratea  but  very  much  less  than  there  is  in  the  heat. 
When  it  is  calm  there  ib  little  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  heavy  smudge  with  only  fifty  orchard  beaters,  or 
fires,  to  the  acre,  but  a  very  light  brecxe  will  quickly 
drive  it  away.  Experience  Has  shown  that  the  smudge 
is  valuable  when  the  temperature  drops  somewhat 
below  the  danger-point  about  sunrise.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  smoke  acts  as  a  screen  and  prevents  the  too 
sudden  warming  up  or  thawing  of  the  frozen  fruit. 
However,  it  is  unsafe  to  depend  on  smudge  alone. 

The  me  of  eUctricUy  in  frost-prevention. — During 
recent  years  much  thought  has  been  given  the  matter 
of  frost-prevention  by  electrical  engineers.  However, 
let  it  be  said  that  some  other  means  than  that  of  direct 
electrical  heating  must  be  employed.  If  we  take  the 
above  figures  indicating  the  amount  of  heat  energy 
which  must  be  expended  to  the  acre  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature 5°  F.  in  an  orchard  and  maintain  it  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  we  find  that  this 
is  equivalent  to  approximately  700  H.  P.  of  mechanical 
energy.  In  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy  from 
the  source  of  power,  there  is  always  a  heavy  loss,  so 
that  fully  1,000  H.  P.  of  mechanical  energy  would  have 
to  be  generated  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  5" 
F.  in  an  acre  of  orchard.  From  thia  it  will  Ih»  seen  that, 
although  our  large  electrical  power  plants  are  carrying 
a  very  light  load  during  the  hours  of  1  a.m.  to  7  a.m., 
the  amount  of  reserve  power  would  be  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  demands  that  the  largest  power 
plant  would  cover  but  a  very  small  area.  Of  course, 
this  consideration  takes  into  account  the  conversion 
of  mechanical  energy  into  heat  energy.  In  actual 
practice,  the  electrical  heater  is  so  inefficient  that  it  is 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  for  orchard- 
heating.  The  problem  of  frost-prevention  by  electrical 
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methods  must  be  attacked  from  a  different  side,  either 
by  the  use  of  high  tension  discharge*  or  by  the  use  of 
large  electric  fans  that  will  tend  to  stir  the  air  or  pro- 
duce a  chimney  effect  so  as  to  carry  the  cold  air 
upward.  Even  the  latter  will  be  useless  when  very 
low  temperatures  are  accompanied  by  high  winds. 

A  simple  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  fuel 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  an  acre 
of  orchard  any  number  of  degrees  Fahrenheit  under 
every  condition  ia  as  follows:  In  a  full  bearing  orchard 
there  are  approximately  500,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the 
acre  which  must  be  heated  continuously,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  height  to  which  heat  must  be  added 
is  about  12  feet.  By  experiment,  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  will  require  about  0.75  to  1.00  B.  T.  U.  to  the  cubic 
foot  an  hour  to  maintain  the  temperature  1°  F.  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Therefore,  it 
will  require  375,000  to  500,000  B.  T.  U.'s  an  hour,  under 
average  conditions  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  an 
acre  of  orchard  1°  F.  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Since  one  pound  of  crude-oil  or  distillate 
contains  approximately  18,000  B.  T.  U.'s,  the  number 
of  pounds  of  fuel-oil  required  to  the  acre-hour  will  lie 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  pounds.  Since  a  pound  of  oil 
ia  approximately  one  pint,  the  quantity  of  oil  an  acre- 
hour  for  1"  F.  riae  will  be  two  and  one-half  to  three  and 
one-half  gallons.  As  shown  above,  the  ratio  of  wood, 
coal  and  oil  is  about  as  1:2:3,  wood  having  6.000,  coal 
12,000,  and  oil  18,000  B.  T.  U.'s  to  the  pound. 

Bibliography. — Some  recent  publications  on  frost 
protection  are:  "The  Protection  of  Orchards  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  from  Spring  Frosts  by  Means  of 
Fires  and  Smudges,"  P.  J.  O'Gnrn,  Farmer's  Bulletin, 
No.  401,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  "The  Prevention  of  Frost 
Injury  in  the  Orchards  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley, 
Oregon,"  P.  J.  O'Gara,  Bulletin  No.  5,  Office  of  the 
Pathologist  and  Local  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
Station, Medford,  Oregon.  "A  comparative  Test  of  Fuel 
Oils  and  Appliances  Used  in  Orchard-Heating  to  Prevent 
Frost  injury."  P-  J-  O'Gara,  Bulletin  No.  6,  Office  of  the 
Pathologist  and  Local  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
Station,  Medford,  Oregon.  "Forecasting  Frosts  in  the 
North  Pacific  States,"  E.  A.  Bcala,  Bulletin  No.  41,  U. 
S.  Weather  Bureau.  p.  j  O'Gara. 

FRUIT-GROWING  comprises  all  the  knowledge 
and  practice  that  are  directly  concerned  in  the  produ- 
cing and  handling  of  fruits.  Pomology  (literally, 
science  of  fruits)  is  synonymous  with  fruit-growing. 
There  has  been  an  effort  to  divorce  the  terms  |>omology 
and  fruit-growing,  making  the  former  to  comprise  the 
scientific  and  claaaificatory  subjects  and  the  latter  the 
practical  subjects;  but  such  division  is  arbitrary  and 
is  opposed  to  usage.  The  word  "growing"  can  no  longer 
be  held,  when  used  in  such  connection,  to  designate 
merely  the  planting  and  care  of  fruit-plants,  for  all 
good  prartice  is  necessarily  associated  with  scientific 
knowledge  and  theory.  Fruit-growing  ia  a  more  familiar 
and  homely  term  than  the  Latin-Greek  word  pomology, 
and  for  that  reason  it  has  seemed  to  some  persons  to 
be  less  adaptable  to  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
knowledge  connected  with  fruits.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  with  the  exception  of  Prince's  "Pomo- 
logical  Manual"  the  fruit  books  that  have  done  much 
to  mold  public  opinion  in  America  have  not  been  known 
as  pomologies,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  given  great  attention  to  formal 
descriptions  of  varieties.  The  term  pomology  is  founded 
on  the  Latin  pomum,  a  word  that  was  used  generically 
for  "fruit."  In  later  Latin  it  came  to  lie  associated 
more  particularly  with  the  apple-like  fruits.  The  word 
ia  preserved  to  us  in  the  French  pommc,  meaning 
"apple,"  and  in  other  languages  of  Latin  derivation. 
In  English  we  know  it  as  pome,  a  botanical  term  used  to 
designate  fruits  that  have  the  peculiar  morphological 
structure  of  the  apple  and  pear.  This  use  of  the  term 
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is  explained  under  the  article  Pyrus.  However,  the 
root  of  the  word  pomology  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
pomum  rather  than  from  the  botanical  pome. 

The  limitations  of  fruit-growing,  as  art  and  discussion, 
depend  on  the  use  of  the  word  "fruit."  This  word,  as 
used  by  the  horticulturist,  is  impossible  of  definition. 
Products  that  are  classed  with  fruits  in  one  country 
may  be  classed  with  vegetables  in  another.  To  the 
horticulturist  a  fruit  is  a  product  that  is  closely  asso- 
ciated, in  its  origin,  with  the  flower.  As  used  in  this 
country,  it  is  the  product  of  a  bush  or  tree  or  woody 
vine,  the  most  marked  exception  being  the  strawberry. 
Most  fruits  may  be  ground  under  three  general  heads, 
— orchard  or  tree  fruits,  vine  fruits  (of  which  the  grape 
is  the  type),  and  small-fruits  or  "berries."  Of  the 
orchard  fruit*,  the  leading  group*  are  the  pome-fruits 
(apple,  pear),  drupe-fruits  (peach,  plum,  cherry),  and 
the  citrus-fruits  (orange,  lemon).  Of  the  small-fruit*,  we 
may  distinguish  the  bush-fruits  (raspberry,  blackberry, 
currant,  gooseberry,  blueberry),  cranberry,  and  the 
strawberry.  There  are  many  fruits,  particularly  in  the 
tropica,  that  do  not  fall  within  these  groups.  The  spe- 
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cies  of  fruits  that  are  fairly  well  known  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  not  less  than  150,  but  the  important  commer- 
cial species  are  not  more  than  forty. 

Fruit-growing  is  the  most  important  and  charac- 
teristic horticultural  interest  of  North  America.  It  is 
of  high  excellence  as  measured  by  commercial  stand- 
ards, quantity  of  product,  und  the  quickness  with  which 
scientific  theory  and  discovery  are  applied  to  it.  Most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  quick  assimilation  and 
application  of  theoretical  teachings  are  afforded  by  the 
readiness  with  which  fruit-growers  within  recent  years 
have  adopted  the  ideas  associated  with  tillage,  spray- 
ing, pollination,  fertilising,  pruning,  inter-planting, 
and  the  modifications  in  conditions  of  marketing.  Vet, 
great  as  have  been  the  advances,  progress  has  only 
begun;  and  in  the  precise  and  painstaking  application 
of  the  best  teaching  the  American  fruit-grower  has 
much  to  acquire. 

The  American  ideals  in  fruit-growing  are  quite 
unlike  the  Kuropean.  The  American  aims  at  uniform- 
ity over  large  areas.  The  Euroiiean  give*  more  atten- 
tion to  special  practices,  particularly  in  training  of 
fruit  trees.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  American  nur- 
series as  contrasted  with  European  nurseries  (see 
Nursery).  The  American  merely  prunes  his  fruit 
trees  in  the  nursery:  he  does  not  train  them.  The 
American  is  likely  to  give  most  attention  to  the  fruit 
by  the  bushel  or  by  the  barrel;  the  European  is  likely 
to  consider  his  fruits  singly  or  in  small  numbers,  and 
often  to  sell  them  by  the  piece  or  by  the  dozen. 

In  many  parts  of  North  America,  the  extension  of 


fruit-growing  is  the  most  radical  change  of  base  tak- 
ing place  in  farming  operations.  This  growth  of  the 
fruit  business  is  possible  t>ceause  the  consumption  of 
fruit  is  increasing,  the  facilities  for  transportation  have 
been  improved,  scientific  discovery  has  insured  the 

Croduction  of  good  croiis,  and  also  because  many  other 
inils  of  farming  have  been  relatively  unprofitable. 
While  the  phenomenal  development  of  American 
fruit-growing  has  l«<cn  due  in  great  measure  to  climatic 
and  economic  conditions,  it  also  has  been  hastened  by 
book  writings.  More  than  fifty  authors  have  contribu- 
ted books  of  greater  or  less  size,  either  on  the  general 
subject  or  on  siiccial  fruits,  beginning  with  Coxe's 
"View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees"  in  1817,  and 
followed  by  Thacher's  "American  Orrhardist"  in  1822. 
These  pioneer  writings  gave  much  of  their  space  to 
orchard  management,  with  little  mere  compilation  of 
descriptions  of  varieties.  Subsequent  volumes,  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  were  in  large  part  compilations  and 
collations  of  accounts  of  varieties.  To  this  latter  class 
belong  the  works  of  Prince,  Kenrick,  Downing,  Thomas, 
Warder.  It  is  only  in  the  present  time  that  we  have 
come  to  treat  the  subject  fundamentally,  by  giving  the 
weight  of  discussion  to  principles  of  orchard  manage- 
ment. (For  lists  of  books,  see  the  article  Literatun.) 
In  recent  years,  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  many  experiment 
stations,  and  the  extensive  discussion  in  the  rural  press, 
have  greatly  spread  the  knowledge  of  fruit-growing 
and  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  its  practice. 

The  sources  of  American  fruits — of  the  species  and 
races  that  are  cultivated  on  this  continent — are  chiefly 
four:  (1)  Original  or  early  importations  of  western 
Asian  and  European  fruits;  (2)  oriental  types,  from 
the  China-Japanese  region;  (3)  the  introduction  within 
fifty  years  of  fruits  from  the  Russian  region;  (4)  the 
development  of  native  species.  In  the  first  group  are 
included  the  prevailing  tyjKw  of  apples,  |>cars,  quinces, 
cherries,  domestica  plums,  olives,  currants,  some  of  the 
gooseberries.  In  the  second  group  are  citrous  fruits, 
peaches,  apricots,  Japanese  plums,  kaki,  and  others, 
mam*  of  them  having  come  to  us  by  way  of  Euro|ie. 
In  the  third  class — the  Russian  fruits — are  tyjies  of 
orchard  fruits  of  such  recent  introduction  that  we  have 
only  recently  ceased  disputing  violently  about  their 
merits  and  demerits;  therefore  a  special  review  of  the 
subject  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  article.  The  fourth 
class — the  native  fruits — includes  the  grapes  of  the 
eastern  states,  blackberries,  dewberries,  raspberries, 
many  gooseberries,  strawberries  (of  Chilean  origin), 
many  plums,  cranberries,  blueberries,  and  a  few 
apples. 

Recently,  there  has  been  much  interest  in  fruit- 
growing on  the  part  of  persons  who  desire  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  land.  The  attractiveness  of  fruit 
appeals  to  them,  and  they  think  that  the  raising  of  it 
is  not  laborious  and  that  the  Inisines*  is  adaptable  to 
beginners.  This  is  one  expression  of  amateurism.  Fruit- 
growing entails  continuous,  active  and  often  hard,  dis- 
agreeable labor,  and,  in  the  case  of  most  orchard  fruits, 
it  requires  long  waiting  for  perfect  results.  The  busi- 
ness demands  much  special  knowledge,  quick  action, 
and  first-rate  salesmanship.  The  competition  is  sharp. 
Persons  should  enter  the  business  with  caution,  and 
only  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  elements  of 
failure  and  success.  The  business  has  additional  risk 
when  one  must  leave  the  projicrty  to  be  managed  and 
cared  for  by  hired  labor.  Usually,  the  most  profitable 
results  are  secured  when  part  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to 
other  products  than  fruit,  for  one  is  then  able  to  employ 
help  and  equipment  more  advantageously,  to  raise 
produce  for  the  teams  and  other  live-stuck,  and  to  have 
secondary  sources  of  revenue. 

In  North  America,  it  is  chiefly  the  commercial  large- 
area  fruit-growing  that  is  most  highly  developed.  The 
amateur  phase,— for  fancy  and  for  home  use,— was 
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once  relatively  more  important,  as  explained  in  a  sub- 
sequent paragraph.  The  "fruit  garden"  is  now  little 
seen.  It  ib  very  desirable,  however,  that  the  growing 
of  the  choicest  fruits  in  the  most  painstaking  personal 
way  shall  be  encouraged  amongst  us;  and  with  the 
further  development  of  the  country  this  will  take  place 
if  writers  do  not  overlook  the  subject. 

In  Canada,  the  total  yields  of  fruits  for  thirty  years 
have  been  as  follows,  in  quantities  (Canada  Yearbook, 
1910): 


Canada 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Apples  (bushels) . 
Prarfara  (bus.  1.  . . 
Pe»ra  1  bushels}.. . 
Plums  Ibuslirlal  . 

Other  fruitaihu*.). 
i» rapes  \ pounds  1  . 
8mail-(ruita  <|ta.) 

6.365.315 
1.126,402 

13.377.655 

wiVi'io 

3.896,508 

7,519.013 
43.637 
229.240 
266,350 
192.369 
320.641 
12.252,331 

18.626. 186 
545.415 
531,837 
.V>7,875 
.136.751 
70.396 
24.302,634 
21,707.791 

The  exports 
has  been  as  foil 

of  fruits 

ows: 

from  Canada  to  all 

countries 

1906 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Apples,  green  or 
ripe  (barrels)  , 
Apple,, dr.ed  lib.) 

1.217.564 
3.651.200 

1.629.130 
6.939.08}% 

1.092.066 
4.973.562 

1.604.477 
8. 186.984 

Of  the  green  apples,  the  most  part  went  to  Great 
Britain,  but  the  dried  fruit  went  largely  to  other 
countries  than  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
Ontario  was  far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  province  in 
fruit-production  in  1901,  in  grapes,  small-fruits  and 
apples  exceeding  all  the  other  provinces  combined. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  fruits  (including 
small-fruits  or  berries)  and  nuts  produced  in  1909  (as 
reported  in  the  thirteenth  census)  amounted  to  $222,- 
024,000,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  crops. 
The  value  reported  for  1899  was  $1:13,049,000,  the 
increase  for  the  decade  amounting  to  60.9  per  cent. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  prod- 
uct to  a  single  total,  the  statistics  for  individual 
classes  show  that  in  general  the  value  increased  by  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  the  prixiuction.  Of  the 
total  value  in  1909  of  fruits  and  nuts,  $140,867,000 
was  contributed  by  orchard  fruits,  $29,974,000  by 
small-fruits.  $22,711,000  by  citrous-fruits,  $22,028,000 
by  grajx*,  $4,448,000  by  nuts,  and  $1,995,000  by  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  fruits  ( other  than  citrous ).  In 
both  acreage  and  quantities,  strawberries  far  exceeded 
any  other  class  of  small-fruits;  similarly,  apples  are  far 
in  excess  of  any  other  orchard  fruil ;  oranges  far  exceed 
in  valui-  all  other  citrous-fruits  taken  together.  In 
nuts,  the  production  in  pounds  in  1909  was,  Persian 
or  English  walnuts  22,026,524;  black  walnuts  15,628,- 
770;  pecans.  9,890,709;  almonds,  6,793,539;  unclassified, 
7,988,402.  The  values  of  fruits  and  nut*  in  1909,  by 
states,  arc  displayed  in  Fig.  1593. 

The  progrtx*  in  fruit-qrounng. 

The  development  of  American  fruit-growing  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  radical  change  of  ideals  within  recent 
time.  These  new  points  of  view  may  lie  arranged  con- 
veniently under  seven  general  heads: 

(1)  The  most  important  shift  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  horticultural  industry  as  distinguished  from  a 
general  agricultural  industry.  At  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  American  agriculture  was  more  or 
less  homogeneous,  largely  because  the  extent  of  it  was 
limited  and  because  there  was  little  demand  for  other 
than  the  few  staple  commodities.  The  horticulture  of 


that  time  was  confined  chiefly  to  a  small  area  about  the 
homestead.  A  few  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruits  in  a 
small  plantation,  with  here  and  there  a  single  green- 
house, represented  the  horticultural  effort  of  the  time. 
At  the  present  day  we  conceive  of  great  geographical 
areas  as  horticultural  regions.  Persons  now  buy  farms 
with  the  explicit  purpose  of  devoting  them  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  or  other  horticultural  products.  Even 
sixty  years  ago  horticulture  was  largely  an  amateur's 
avocation,  but  today  it  is  one  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial occupations  of  the  country,  and  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  it  is  fruit-growing.  With  this  rise  of  the 
horticultural  industries  came  a  demand  for  new  knowl- 
edge on  a  host  of  subjects  which  were  unheard  of  even 
as  late  as  a  half -century  ago.  The  contemporary  prog- 


Some  growers  head-in  vigorous  young  trees  like  Ihe  above; 
others  prefer  to  let  ihein  take  their  natural  course,  keeping  the 
beads  open  rather  than  thick  and  close.  Neither  method  is  best 
under  all  circumstances. 

ress  in  pomology  is  largely  a  breaking  away  from  the 
old  ideals.  Practices  that  were  good  enough  for  amateur 
purposes,  or  for  the  incidental  and  accidental  fruit- 
growing of  our  fathers,  may  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
new-time  conditions. 

A  century  ago  there  was  practically  no  commercial 
orcharding.  The  apple  was  grown  somewhat  extensively 
in  many  |>arta  of  the  count  rv,  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  used  chiefly  for  the  making  of  cider. 
Small-fruit  growing,  as  a  business,  had  not  developed. 
In  fact,  commercial  strawlKTry-growing  (the  most 
readilv  develo|>cd  of  the  fruit-growing  industries)  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Hovey  in  1836,  although  previously  there  were  market 
plantations  of  small  extent  about  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  The  commercial  culture  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries,  although  it  liegan  about  the  middle  of  the 
eenturv,  did  not  acquire  distinct  importance  until 
after  the  reaction  from  the  Civil  War.  The  fruit-grow- 
ing industries  now  constitute  a  distinct  branch  or 
department  of  our  agricultural  condition,  in  the  newer 
regions  as  well  as  in  the  old.  In  fact,  great  areas  of 
virgin  lands  are  now  put  at  once  into  orchards. 

(2)  With  the  rise  of  commercial  fruit-growing,  there 
have  developed  novel  questions  related  to  market- 
ing. The  new  marketing  revolves  about  three  centers: 
(a)  The  necessity  f°r  special  products  for  special  uses, 
(6)  the  growing  demand  for  small  packages,  and  (c)  the 
remarkable  development  of  transportation  facilities  and 
of  pre-cooling,  handling,  and  storage.  There  has  arisen 
an  increased  desire  for  special  grades  and  for  particular 
kinds  of  fruit.  The  fruits  that  were  current  fifty  years 
ago  may  not  be  good  enough  for  the  markets  of  today. 
Commercial  fruit-growing  rests  on  the  fact  that  more 
persons  are  consuming  fruits.  Many  of  these  persons 
buy  only  in  small  lots  for  present  consumption.  They 
go  to  the  market  often.  They  have  no  facilities  for 
storing  the  fruit,  and  they  do  not  buy  for  the  purpose 
of  selling.  Therefore,  the  small  package  has  come  to 
be  increasingly  more  important.   There  has  been  a 
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widespread  demand  for  a  package  that  can  be  given 
away  with  the  fruit.  This  demand  for  the  small  and 
individual  |uu-kagc  may  he  expected  to  increase  with 
all  the  better  kinds  of  fruits  or  with  those  that  appeal 
to  the  personal  customer.  This  is  true  in  all  lines  of 
trade.  Not  so  long  ago,  boots  and  shoes  were  distributed 
in  large  board  casem,  but  now  each  pair  is  sold  in  a  neat 
cardboard  box.  We  are  still  conservative  in  respect 
to  the  handling  of  apples  in  barrels.  In  the  general 
trade  and  for  the  staple  varieties  of  apples,  the  barrel 
may  continue  to  be  the  best  package,  but  for  the  per- 
sonal customer  and  particularly  with  all  the  finer  or 
dessert  varieties,  a  small  package  must  come  into  use. 
In  most  parts  of  the  world,  except  in  the  central  and 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  apples  are  not 
handled  in  barrels.  The  fact  that  the  grower  must 
give  attention  to  his  package  as  well  as  to  the  growing 
of  his  crop,  forrew  him  to  adopt  u  new  point  of  view 
in  his  fruit-growing  and  to  visualize  his  market  or 
even  his  customer. 

(3)  Modern  commercial  orcharding  has  developed 
the  tillage  ideal.  Under  the  old  regime,  the  tree  was 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  ami  to  Ix'ar  a  product  good 
enough  to  meet  the  uncritical  demands.  Nowadays, 
however,  the  tree  must  receive  the  very  best  of  care, 
for  annual  crops  of  great  quantity  and  of  the  best 
quality  are  desired.  Therefore,  the  plant  must  be  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  plant-food  and  moisture. 
Time  was  when  it  was  thought  that  the  mere  appli- 
cation of  chemical  plant-food  to  the  soil  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  a  plant  productive.  It  is  now  under- 
stood, however,  that  plant-food  is  only  one  of  the 
requisites  of  good  growth.  The  soil  must  1m-  deep  and 
loose  and  fine,  so  that  it  will  hold  moist  ure  ana  pro- 
mote all  those  chemical  and  biological  activities  that 
make  the  land  to  be  productive.  In  former  times  the 
best  attention  in  tillage  was  given  to  the  annual  crops. 
The  orchard  was  usually  in  neglect.  This  was  because 
the  fruit  plantation  had  small  commercial  importance. 
Now  that  the  fruit  plantation  has  risen  to  first 


tancc,  in  many  cases,  it  must  be  given  as  good  care  as 
any  farm  crop.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  great 
development  of  special  tools  and  implements  for  the 
tillage  of  orchard  lands.  Greater  attention  is  given  to 
the  original  preparation  of  the  land,  so  that  planters 
no  longer  ask  how  large  the  hole  must  be  to  receive  a 
tree,  but  accept  Warder's  advice  that  the  hole  should 
be  as  large  as  the  orchard.  The  philosophy  of  orchard 
tillage,  as  understood  by  the  best  teachers  and  for 
most  parts  of  the  country,  is  (a)  to  prepare  the  land 
thoroughly  at  the  outset,  (6)  to  give  frequent  light 
surface  tillage  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  or  until 
the  crop  is  nearly  or  quite  grown,  and  then  (c)  to 
cover  the  land  with  some  crop  that  will  remain  on  the 
ground  over  winter  and  be  plowed  under  in  spring.  If 
the  land  has  been  well  prepared,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
plow  it  deep  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  unless 
one  is  turning  under  a  heavy  cover-crop.  The  surface 
tilth  may  be  secured  by  breaking  the  top-soil  early  in 
spring  with  a  cutaway  harrow,  gang-plow  or  other 
surf  ace- working  tools.  This  may  not  be  possible,  how- 
ever, on  very  heavy  lands.  The  cover-crop  adds 
humus  and  protects  the  land  from  puddling  and  bak- 
ing in  the  winter.  If  it  is  a  leguminous  crop  it  also 
adds  a  store  of  available  nitrogen.  It  is  possible,  per- 
haps, to  use  cover-crops  so  fn-ely  that  the  land  be- 
comes too  full  of  vegetable  matter,  but  all  such  dangers 
are  easily  avoidable.  Usually  the  cover-crop  is  plowed 
under  in  spring  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  in 
order  to  save  the  soil  moisture.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
universal  practice  to  use  cover-crops  on  fruit  lands,  but 
the  practice  is  now  accepted,  and  the  grower  may 
adopt  it  or  not  as  his  judgment  dictates. 

To  facilitate  the  economical  and  efficient  tillage  of 
fruit  lands,  it  is  coming  to  be  the  practice  to  devote 
the  land  wholly  to  the  fruits.  The  fertility  of  the  land 
is  not  |M*rmanently  divided  between  trees  and  hay,  or 
trees  and  other  crops.  With  plums  and  pears  and  some 
other  orchard  fruits,  it  is  often  allowable  to  use  the 
intermediate  land  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
for  annual  crojis,  but  these  crojis  should  grad- 
ually diminish  and  every  caution  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  care 
nf  the  trees.  Apple  orchards,  when  the  spaces 
are  40  feet  apart,  may  be  cropped  for  six  or 
eight  years  without  injury,  providing  good  tillage 
and  other  efficient  treatment  are  given.  One 
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reason  for  allowing  orchards  to  stand  in  sod  in  the  old 
tunes  was  the  difficulty  in  plowing  beneath  full-grown 
trees.  Those  persons  who  desired  to  plow  and  till 
their  orchard*,  therefore,  advocated  very  high  pruning. 
The  difficulty  with  these  old  orchards  was  the  fact  that 
the  land  was  allowed  to  run  into  dense  sod.  Heavy 
plowing  in  an  old  orchard  indicates  that  the  plantation 
has  been  neglected  in  previous  years.  Orchards  that 
have  been  well  tilled  from  the  first  do  not  require  much 
lal>orious  tillage,  and  the  root*  an-  low  enough  to  et<cape 
tillage  tools.  There  has  been  a  development  of  tillage 
tools  which  will  do  the  work  without  necessity  of  prun- 
ing the  tops  very  high.  The  practice  of  tilling  orchards 
has  increased  rapidly.  At  first  it  was  advised  by  a  few 
grower*  and  teachers,  but  the  movement  is  now  ho 
well  established  that  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  in 
the  commercial  orchards  the  man  who  does  not  till 
his  orchard  is  the  one  who  needs  to  explain.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  importance  of  tillage  is  universally 
recognized  because  of  tlte  dry  summer  climate.  The 
necessity  of  tilling  orchards  has  forced  a  new  ideal  on 
the  pomologist;  and  when  he  goes  to  the  expense  of 
tilling  he  feels  the  necessity  of  giving  sufficient  care  in 
other  directions  to  insure  profitable  returns  from  his 
plantation.  It  is  true,  to  be  sun-,  that  orchards  sotne- 
timi*  thrive  under  sod  treatment,  but  these  are  special 
cases. 

Of  the  same  purpose  with  tillage  is  irrigation, — the 
purpose  to  fit  the  land  for  its  work.  Great  fruit  regions 
in  the  western  half  of  the  continent  an*  on  an  irrigation 
basis  and  a  special  literature  on  fruit-raising  under 
such  conditions  is  now  appearing.    This  irrigation 


that  trees  will 
puts  a  prcmi 


on  neglect. 


pruning.  This,  therefore. 
The  old  practice  allowed 


to 


the  tree  to  grow  at  will  for  three  or  four  years 
become  so  full  of  brush  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  well 
harvest**!,  and  then  tin;  top  was  prunwi  violently. 
The  tree  was  set  into  redundant  growth  and  was  filled 
with  water-sprouts.  This  tended  also  to  set  the  tree 
into  wood-bearing  rather  than  into  fruit-bearing.  By 
the  time  the  tree  had  again  begun  fruit-bearing,  the 
orehardist  went  at  it  with  ax  anil  saw  and  a  good 
l>art  of  the  top  was  taken  away.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  ideal  pruning  is  that  which  prunes 
a  little  every  year  and  keeps  the  tree  in  a  uni- 
formly healthy  and  productive  condition.  The  prun- 
ing of  trees  lias  now  come  to  be  a  distinct  purpose, 
and  this  ideal  must  gain  in  definiteness  and  precision 
so  long  as  fruit  trees  are  grown.  The  practice  pro- 
ceeds on  established  principles,  and  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  discipline. 

(5)  Now  that  there  is  demand  for  the  very  best  prod- 
ucts, it  is  increasingly  im|>ortant  that  fruits  be  thinned. 
The  thinning  allows  the  remaining  fruits  to  grow  larger 
and  better,  it  saves  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  and  it 
gives  the  orehardist  an  opportunity  to  remove  the 
diseased  specimens  and  thereby  to  contribute  something 
toward  cheeking  the  spread  of  insects  and  fungi.  Thin- 
ning is  exceedingly  important  in  all  fruits  that  are 
essentially  luxuries,  as  peaches,  apricots  and  jH-ars.  It 
is  coming  also  to  be  important  for  apples  and  fur  others 
of  the  cheaper  fruits.  In  the  thinning  of  fruits,  there 
arc  two  rules  to  be  kept  in  mind:  (a)  Remove  the 
injured,  imperfect  or  diseased  specimens;  (h) 
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practice  for  fruit  is  another  expression  of  the  idea  that 
in  the  future  nothing  is  to  be  (eft  to  chance  so  far  as  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  grower  to  prevent  it.  For 
certain  intensive  fruit-culture,  particularly  of  berries, 
special  irrigation  practices  are  ap|>e«ring  in  the  East, 
and  often  they  make  the  difference  between  failure 
and  success. 

<4)  As  compe  tition  increases,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
better  attention  to  pruning.   It  is  unfortunately  true 


sufficient  fruit  so  that  the  remaining 
at  a  given  distance  from  each  other.  How  far  apart 
the  fruit  shall  be,  dc|>cnds  on  many  conditions.  With 
peaches  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  allow  them  to  hang 
closer  than  4  or  5  inches  (sometimes  7  or  8  inches), 
and  in  years  of  heavy  crops  they  may  be  thinned  more 
than  litis.  This  extent  of  thinning  often  removes 
two-thirds  of  the  fruits.  It  nearly  always  gives  a  larger 
bulk  of  fruit,  which  brings  a  higher  price.  Thinning  is 
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usually  performed  very  early  in  the  season,  before  the 
vitality  of  the  tree  has  been  taxed,  and  after  the  normal 
"drop"  from  non-pollination  has  occurred. 

(6)  Spraying  of  fruit  plantations  has  now  come  to  be 
a  definite  purpose  and  an  established  orchard  practice; 
no  good  orchardist  is  now  without  his  spraying  appa- 


btlt  such 


the 
the 


of  flowers  as  well  as  of  fruits, 
are  usually  impracticable  because 
*  secure  flowers  and  fruit*  at  the 
For  examples  of  classificatory  schemes 
may  consult  the  various  fruit  manuals,  but 
from  the  older  literature  will 


1.  A 


-tow  Vol.  n>. 


tit.  to  enable 
4.  A  low  rig. 


-«•«.  -t---y.V-.v  s+«i-v. 
one  to  spray  very  high  tree*.  2.  A 


ratus  any  m<jre  than  he  is  without  his  tillage  tools. 
When  spraying  was  first  advised,  the  practice  seemed 
to  be  so  revolutionary  that  great  emphasis  had  to  be 
laid  on  its  importance  to  induce  people  to  undertake 
it.  How  and  when  to  spray  and  what  materials  to  use 
are  matters  that  will  always  lie  discussed,  liecauae  the 
practices  must  vary  with  the  season,  the  kind  of  fruit, 
the  geographical  region,  the  insects  and  fungi  to  be 
combated.  Spraying  may  not  be  necessary  even,'  vear, 
and  certainly  not  equally  necessary  in  all  geographical 
regions;  but  the  fact  that  spraying  is  necessary  as  a 
general  orchard  practice  is  now  completely  established. 
A  proof  of  the  firm  bold  that  spraying  has  taken  of  t  he 
fruit-growing  business  is  afforded  by  the  great  numbers 
and  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  machinery  and 
devices  now  on  the  market;  and  this  fact  also  attests 
the  vitality  of  fruit-growing  as  an  occupation.  A  special 
literature  has  developed  on  fruit  diseases  and  fruit 
insects  and  the  means  of  combating  them,  and  the 
grower  must  keep  fully  informed  by  means  of  the 
government,  state  and  provincial  publications. 

(7)  Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  modern  develop- 
ment in  fruit-growing  is  the  demnnd  for  instruction  in 
fundamental  principles,  or  in  the  reasons  why.  Years 
aso  the  erowcr  was  sutisfinl  if  he  had  definite  direc- 
tions  as  to  how  to  perform  certain  labor.  He  was  told 
what  to  do.  At  present,  the  pomokigist  wants  to  be 
tokl  what  to  think.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in 
horticultural  meetings  to  drop  the  discussion  of  the 
mere  details  of  practice  and  to  give  increasingly  more 
attention  to  the  underlying  reasons  and  the  results  that 
are  to  be  expected  from  any  line  of  practice.  Knowing 
why  a  practice  should  be  undertaken  and  what  the 
results  are  likely  to  be,  the  grower  can  work  out  the 
details  for  himself,  for  every  fruit  plantation  ami  every 
farm  is,  in  a  certain  way,  a  law  unto  itself.  There  must 
he  a  rational  procedure;  the  detail 
tions  are  complex:  therefore  the 
jects  become  effective  means  of  education. 

Systematic  pomology. 

The  classifying  and  describing  of  the  kinds  of  fruits 
is  a  particular  kind  of  pomological  knowledge  that  is 
left  to  specialists,  who  are  for  the  most  part  writers. 
With  the  increase  in  numbers  of  varieties,  it  becomes 
increasingly  more  im]iortant  that  the  most  careful 
attention  be  given  to  describing  them  and  to  assem- 
bling them  into  their  natural  groups  in  order  that 
similar  kinds  may  be  compared  and  also  that  it  may 
lap  possible  to  determine  the  name  by  analyzing  the 
specimen.  Necessarily,  all  classificatory  schemes  for 
varieties  are  imperfect  since  the  varieties  often  differ 
by  very  slight  characters,  and  these  characters  may 
vary  in  different  regions  and  under  varying  conditions. 
Theoretically,  the  most  perfect  classification  is  one 


ils  and  the  applica- 
fruit-growing  sub- 


show  something  of  the 
with  the  problem: 
John  J.  Thomas'  scheme  for  classifying 

Division  1.  Futimnuor  Mei.ter*. 
Claaa  I.  MmA  paU  or  Uoht-calmHl. 

Section  I.  Leavea  serrated,  without  glands. 

Section  2.  Leaven  erenate.  with  globose  glands. 

Section  3.  1-eavcs  with  renilorro  1 
Class  II.  FUth  dttp  i/,(W. 

Section  1.  I «ra  crenatcd.  with 

Section  2.  Leaves  with  reniforiu 
Division  II.  Cimoa-msga  or  Paviub. 
Claaa  I.  Firth  pott  or  ligKl-folornl. 

Section  1.  Leaves  arrrotc«l.  without  glanda 

Section  2.  leaves  erenate.  with  globose  glanda 

Section  3.  Leavea  with  renilortn  glanda. 
Clam  II.  FUth  drrp  ytlluv. 

Section  I.  Leavea  serrate,  without  glanda. 

Section  2.  leavea  with  reniforra  glands. 
Claaa  III.  Fleth  purplith  mam. 

Section  1.  Glanda  renifurm. 

Following  is  John  A.  Warder's  scheme  for  classifying 
apples,  adopted  "after  a  k>ng  and  careful  consideration 
and  study  of  this  subject."  See  Figs.  1595,  159ft. 
Claaa  I.  OhlaU  or  Hat. 
verse  diameter. 
Order  I.  Hrgviar. 
Order  II.  trrigubir. 
Section  1.  Sweet. 
Section  2.  Sour. 

Subjection  1.  Pale  or 

colored  and  not  atrii 
Subsection  2.  Striped  or  i 
Subsection  3.  Kuaaeted. 
Claaa  II.  Conical.  tapering  decidedly  toward  the  eye,  and  lie- 
coining    hi'-  when  larger  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to 
each  end,  the  axial  diameter  being  the  shorter. 
Ordera  I  and  II,  aa  above. 
Sections  I  and  2  aa  above. 

Subsections  I.  2  and  3.  aa  above. 
Claaa  III.  Hound,  globular  or  nearly  »o.  having  the  axial  and 
transverse  diameters  bIkiui  c<iual.  the  former  often  shorter 
by  leas  than  one-uuartcr  of  the  Latter.  The  ends  are  often 
so  flattened  aa  to  look  truncated,  when  the  fruit  appeara 
to  be  cylindrical  or  globular-oblate. 
Ordera.  Sections  and  Subsections  aa  above. 
Class  IV,  Obhmg.  in  which  the  axis  ia  longer  than  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  or  appeara  no.   These  may  also  be  Iran- 


Orders.  Section*  and 

Robert  Hogg's  classification  of  peare  ("Fruit  Man- 
ual," 5th  ed.,  I /union  ): 

a.  The  length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the  eella 

greater  than  from  the  base  of  the  cells  to  the  base  e>f  the  rye. 
Section  1.  length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the 

eye  greater  than  the  lateral  diameter. 
Section  2.  1  couth  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the 

eye  lew  than  the  lateral  diameter. 
Section  3.  length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  base  of  tbs 

eye  euual  to  the  lateral  diameter. 
B.  The  length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the  cells 

leas  than  from  the  base  of  the  rells  to  the  hose  of  the  eye. 
Section  I.  length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the 

eye  greater  than  the  lateral  diameter. 
Section  2.  length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the 

eye  less  than  the  lateral  diameter. 
Section  3.  length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the 

eye  e<iual  to  the  lateral  diameter. 


J 
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C  Tb«  length  from  Ui«  but  of  the  stalk  to  the  but  of  the  cells  equal 
to  that  (rum  the  base  of  the  cells  to  the  base  of  the  eye. 
Section  1.  length  from  the  baae  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the) 

eye  greater  than  the  lateral  diameter. 
Section  2.  Length  from  the  base  of  the  stalk  to  the  base  of  the 
•  less  than  the  lateral  diameter. 


Uw  eye  equaUo'tbe  UtertJdSminetir?  ** 


A  stable  and  attractive  systematic  pomology 
give  careful  attention  to  trie  names  of  varieties.  In 
North  America  much  has  been  done,  particularly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Pomological  .Society,  to 


1S95.  The  form*  of  fruits,  showing,  respective!*,  spherical,  conical, 
ovate,  oblong  and  oblate  forms. 


usually  apple-form.  In  Fig.  1596  are  shown  special 
parts  of  the  fruit:  basin,  the  depression  at  the  apex,  in 
which  is  the  calyx  or  eye;  cavity,  the  depression  at  the 
base,  in  which  is  the  idem  or  stalk;  suture,  or  tin- 
groove  on  the  side  of  plums  and  other  fruits ;  corrugated  or 
furrowed  sides.  The  outline  shape  of  an  apple  or  pear  is 
Ixsrt  seen  by  cutting  the  fruit  in  halves  lengthwise;  the 
flat  side  may  then  be  used  to  print  the  form  on  paper. 

If  descriptions  arc  to  be  accurate  and  comparable, 
they  should  characterise  all  the  leading  or  designative 
attributes  of  the  fruit,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the 
plant  as  a  whole.  Many  per- 
sons who  are  called  on  to  des- 
cribe varieties  have  adopted 
"forms"  or  regular  outlines,  in 
order  that  all  characterisations 
in  any  one  fruit  shall  be  com- 
parable. The  following  forms, 
adopted  by  the  late  John  Craig, 
.  a  good 


illustrate  the  points  that 
description  should  cover: 


simplify  and  codify  the  ideas  associated  with  the  A'as«  

nomenclature  of  fruits.  The  current  rules  or  code  of  /on*  

nomenclature  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  are     rari(^  llm 


Priority. 

Rule  1.  No  two  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit  shall  bear  the 
same  name.  The  name  first  published  for  a  variety  shall  be  the 
accepted  and  recognised  name,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
applied  in  violation  of  this  code. 

In)  The  term  "kind."  as  herein  used,  shall  be  understood  to 
apply  to  those  general  classes  of  fruits  which  are  grouped  together 
in  common  usage  without  regard  to  their  exact  botanical  relation- 
ship; as,_ apple,  cherry,  grape,  peach,  plum,  raspberry,  etc. 

right  of  the  originaf 


suture . 

•An  n . .  . 


apei 


juict 


fiator 


tor,  discoverer,  or  intro- 
the  limitations  uf  this 


fki  The  paramount 
dueer  of  a  new  variety  to  name  it,  with 
code,  is  rrcogniied  and  emphasiied. 

ic>  Where  a  variety  name  through  V 
thoroughly  established  in  American  pomol 
or  more  varieties,  it  should  not  be  displace 
for  either  sort,  except  in  cases  where  a  well 
advanced  to  the  position  uf  lending  name 
bearing  identical  name*  should  be  distinguished  by  adding  the 
name  of  the  author  who  first  described  each  sort,  or  by  adding 
some  other  suiUhle  distinguishing  term  that  will  insure  their 
identity  in  catalogues  or  discussions. 

I<fi  Kxisling  American  names  of  varieties  which  conflict  with 
earlier  published  foreign  names  of  the  same,  or  other  varieties,  but 
which  have  become  thoroughly  established  through  long  usage. 


TREE  

GEXBRAL  SOTBS. 


ing  usage  has  become 
tgicsl  literature  for  two 
1  nor  radically  modified 
known  synoiiyin  can  he 
The  several  varieties 


Sperimem  recti  t til  from 
CHKRRY  


Dolt. . 
Group. 


Form  of  names. 

Rule  2.  The  name  of  a  variety  of  fruit  shall  consist  of  a  single 
word,  whenever  possible,  or  compatible  with  the  most  efficient  ser- 
vice to  pomology.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  more  than  two 
words  be  used,  when  the  exigencies  of  a  case  make  it  appear  expedi- 
ent, such  words  as  early,  late,  white,  red,  and  similar  ones  may  be 
used  as  a  part  of  a  name. 

(a  I  No  variety  shall  he  named  unless  distinctly  superior  to  exist- 
ing varieties  in  some  important  characteristic  nor  until  it  has 
been  determined  to  perpetuate  it  by  bud-propagution. 

rfel  In  selecting  names  for  varieties  the  following  points  ahou'd  be 

Te  of  pronunciation  and 


rarify 
(Minn . 


tenure 


emphasii 


indication  of  origin  or  parentage, 
(r)  The  sfs'lhng  and  pronunciation  of  a  varietal  name  derived 
from  a  personal  or  geographical  name  should  be  governed  by  the 
rules  that  control  the  spelling  and  pronunication  of  the  name  from 
which  it  was  derived. 

There  are  relatively  few  special  technical  terms  used 
in  the  descriptions  of  pomological  fruits.  The  greater 
part  of  them  pertain  to  the  pome  fruits.  The  diagrams 
(Figs.  lf)95,   l.VJti)  illustrate  some  of 
these  terms:  Spherical,  nearly  or  quite 
globular,  the  two  diameters  being  approx- 
imately   equal ;    conical,  longitudinal 
diameter  equaling  or  exceeding  the  trans- 
verse diameter,  and  the  shoulders  or 
apex  somewhat  narrowed;  orate,  brrtad- 
conical,  the  base  more  rounded;  oblong, 
longitudinal    diameter    distinctly  the 
longer,  but  the  fruit  not  tapering;  oblalr, 
distinctly  flattened  on  the  ends.  In  the 
true  Japan  or  sand  pears,  the  fruit  is 
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Specimen*  received  from . 
Al't'l.B  


;  special  terms  used  in  describing  fruits, 
,  cavity,  suture,  corrugation. 
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At  present,  the  scoring  or  judging  by  points  is  a 
favorite  exercise  in  classroom  and  at  exhibitions.  The 
Bcore-card  with  points  or  attributes  totaling  100 
indicates  the  perfect  fruit:  the  judge  put*  against  the 
perfect  score  such  percentage  of  perfection  as  he  thinks 
the  specimen  in  hand  may  deserve.  This  judgment 
of  course  varies  with  the  persont  as  the  marks  are  not 
mathematical;  but  experienced  judges  make  ve 
lar  or  uniform  returns  on  given  specimens. 

Following  are  examples  of  score-cards: 

Scale  or  Points  for  Jddoino  Fruits. 
Established  by  the  MaamcW-tU  State  Board  of 

No.  of 

uty   : 

  15 

  15 

  10 

•   30 

i  ini  perfections   90 
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California  Score-Card  for  Oranoi 


Card  for  a  Commercial  Variety  of  Apple. 
Fruro  "Productive  Orehardkm,"  by  F,  C.  Sean. 

(Mam] 

market 


L  Heavy  bearer 

2.  Early  bearer. 

3.  Health  ami 
Fruit   

4.  Fair  MM  

5.  Good  color . . , 
a.  Gout  quality 

7.  Keeps  well . . . 

8.  Ships  well. . . 


40 


20 
in 
10 

111 

20 

u 

10 
8 


Totals.  . 


Form. 
Siie 

Color 


 100  100 

Score-Card  for  Apples. 

F.  A. 1 


Uniformity    20 


Total. 


FOR  PEAi 


F.  A. 

Form.   is 

Hise     10 

Color     IS 

Uniformity     .20 

Quality    ,  ,  20 

Freedom  from  blemishes   30 


Total 


100 


Ontario  Score-Card  for  Crapes. 

Value  of  points  Score 

Flavor    30   

Form  of  bunch    10   

Hire  of  bunrh   U   

Sm  of  berry   IS   

Color  10   


from  bl 


Score-Card  for  Stoa« 

J.  R.  Reaaoner.  111. 


5 
5 
10 


Scale  of 


Scale  of 
points. 

Base   10 

Form   5 

Color  (bloom.  2;  peel.  10;  flesh.  3»   15 

Wt-utht   10 

Pool  (finish.  3;  protective  quality.  7)   10 

Fiber   8 

Grain   4 

.  8 
.  30 


Total. 


100 


L.  H.  B. 


Russian  fruits. 


The  Russian  apples  and  their  close  relatives,  the 
Siberian  crabs  and  their  hybrids,  constitute  the  har- 
diest types  of  potnneeous  fruits  in  cultivation.  It  was 
the  demand  for  hardy  varieties  for  the  northwestern 
states  and  Canada  that  led  to  their  introduction. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  Russian  apples  that  may 
be  looked  on  as  American  pioneers;  these  are  Alexander, 
Tetofsky,  Duchess  ( Borovitsky)  and  Red  Astrachan. 
These  varieties  were  imported  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  from  the  London  (England) 


Stock  and  foliace 

,  drought-proof 


Vitality.  drouehVproof   7 

Plant-maker   10 

Hrnlthfulneaa.  runt-proof   S 

Blossoms   S 

S  laminate. 
Pistillate. 


Bise 

Shape 

Color 


Total  . 

83 


25 
10 

.  5 
.  A 
8 
_I0 

.100 


1507.  Longfleld,  une  of  the 


Horticultural  Society  about  1835.  They  were  brought 
to  England  from  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  by  the  executive  of  the  latter  society.  Dr.  Hogg 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Alexander  was 
cultivated  for  50  years  in  England  prior  to  1808.  Robert 
Manning,  superintendent  of  the  test  garden  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  at  Salem,  de- 
scribed these  varieties  from  home-grown  American 
specimens  in  1835).  Their  productiveness  and  the 
handsome  appearance  of  the  fruit  attracted  attention. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Warder  and  other  western 
nomologists  thev  wen*  rapidly  distributed  throughout 
Ohio,  W  isconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  would  appear  that 
in  the  last  half-  or  thrce-fourths-century — which  prac- 
tically covers  the  pomological  history  of  the  West— the 
periodicity  of  "hard"  or  "test"  winters  has  been  more 
or  leas  regular.  When  the  normal  or  "mild"  winter 
obtains,  the  apples  of  the  New  England  states  or  their 
descendants  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suffer  injury  except  in  the 
colder  parts  of  Minnesota.  These  mild  winters  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  delusive  regularity  for  periods  of 
ten,  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  Under  these  conditions, 
fruit-growers  have  been  prone  to  efface  from  their  memo- 
ries the  effects  of  the  last  "test  winter"  and  have  planted 
freelv  of  the  American  tvpe.  With  this  type  have  been 
usually  mingled  Alexander,  Oldenburg  and  Red  Astra- 
chan. It  has  been  invariably  noted  that  after  the  visita- 
tion of  an  exceptionally  cold  winter  varieties  of  the 
Oldenburg  or  Alexander  types  were  usually  unharmed, 
while  Greening,  Janet,  and  Baldwin  were  killed.  "Test 
winters"— the  name  has  more  or  less  local  adaptation 
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in  the  West — visited  the  northwestern  states  in  1855-6, 
1872-3,  1885-6,  and  also  in  1898-9.  Thus  it  is  that 
Oldenburg  (Duchess)  has  become  a  standard  of  hardi- 
ness among  apples  In  the  polder  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Importations  of  cions  were  made 
by  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  between  1867  and 
1875,  but  the  main  introduction  was  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1870  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
Minnesota,  which  began  the  agitation  as  early  as  1867. 
This  importation  consisted  of  young  trees  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  Edward  Regel,  director  of 
the  Imperial  Botanic  Gardens  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
trees  were  planted  on  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington.  The  collection  consisted 
of  about  300  varieties.  They  were  taken  charge  of  by 
William  Saunders,  superintendent  of  gardens  and 
grounds.  All  available  cions  were  cut  and  distributed 
annually  for  five  years.  They  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  the  colder  apple-growing  regions.  Subse- 
quent importations  of  cions  and  trees  were  made  by  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  between  1875  and  1880. 
In  1882  Charles  Gibb,  of  Abboteford,  Canada,  accom- 
panied by  J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
went  to  Russia  and  spent  the  summer  in  investigating 
these  fruits.  Large  importations  of  apples,  plums, 
pears  and  cherries  followed.  In  these  later  importa- 
tions the  cast-European  fruits  were  collected  without 
discrimination,  and  in  most  instances  ha\*e  been 
erroneously  regarded  in  this  country  as  authentic 
Russians. 

Russian  apples:  characteristics  and  nomenclature. 

It  is  now  very  difficult  to  say  which  are  Russian 
apples,  which  German,  Polish  or  Swedish.  If  we 
were  to  choose  the  Astrachan  variety  as  a  type  of  the 
Russian  apple,  which  in  all  probability  would  be  a 
correct  basis,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
varieties  could  be'  grouped  alxnit  it.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  several  apparently  authentic  grou|is  which 
might  be  erected  upon  certain  characteristics  of  tree. 
In  addition  to  Astrachan  might  be  cited  (1)  Hibernal 
type:  trees  vigorous  growers,  with  open  spreading  tops, 
and  very  large,  leathery  leaves.  (2)  Oldenburg  type: 
moderate  growers,  with  compact,  round-topped  heads; 
leaves  of  medium  size.  (3)  Longfield  type:  slow  growers: 
branches  horizontal  or  pendulous;  leaves  whitish  and 
woolly  underneath.  The  Longfield  apple,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  Russians,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1507. 
(4)  Transparent  and  Tetofsky  type:  trees  pyram- 
idal; bark  yellow,  spurs  numerous;  leaves  large,  light 
green.  (5)  Anis  type:  trees  upright,  spreading  or  vase- 
shaped;  leaves  medium,  veins  reddish.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Anis  family  was  derived 
from  the  Astrachan  type.  The  flesh  of  the  fruit  of  the 
various  types  is  very  similar. 

These  represent  the  principal  types  of  Russian  apples. 
The  fruit  they  bear  in  the  prairie  climate  matures  in 
the  summer,  autumn  or  early  winter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  especially  hardy  varieties  of 
undoubted  north  or  east  Russia  origin  are  winter  kinds 
when  grown  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Such  late-keep- 
ing kinds  as  give  promise  of  commercial  value  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  Baltic  provinces  or  to  have 
been  transported  at  an  early  date  from  the  countries  to 
the  west.  These  types — the  Synaps  for  instance — have 
characteristically  small  leaves,  slender  twigs,  and  are 
less  hardy  than  members  of  the  groups  cited  above. 

THe  "bloom,"  or  glaucous  covering,  of  the  Russian 
apple  is  characteristic.  It  docs  not  persist  to  the  same 
extent,  however  under  all  climatic  conditions.  In  east- 
ern Queliec  it  fails  to  develop  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
does  under  the  drier  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  east- 
ern  states.  As  additional  proof  that  this  pruinose  bloom 
is  an  immediate  climatic  effect,  one  has  but  to  com- 
pare the  Colorado  Spy  with  that  grown  in  New  York. 


The  smooth,  thin  skin  and  abundant  bloom  of  the  Colo- 
rado apple  is  characteristic  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  all  varieties  produced  in  the  dry  regions  adjacent 
to  the  Rockies,  as  it  is  of  the  Russian  apples  in  the 
more  arid  portions  of  that  country. 

The  names  of  Russian  apples  are  much  confused. 
There  is  no  pomological  society  in  Russia  to  assist  the 


ISM.  VUdimif.  one  of  the  typical  Russian  cherries.  The  fruit  is 
somewhat  uperinc  to  the  stem.  (XH) 

fruit-grower  in  eliminating  synonyms;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  factors  conducive  to  confusion  are  strongly 
in  evidence.  These  are  illiteracy  on  the  part  of  the 
grower  and  the  practice  of  propagating  fruit  trees  from 
the  seed  instead  of  by  grafting.  Gibb  says  "nomencla- 
ture in  Russia  is  hopelessly  confused.  Different  names 
are  given  to  the  same  apples  in  different  localities,  the 
same  name  to  different  apples  growing  in  adjacent 
districts." 

Fruit-growers  of  the  West,  realizing  that  Americans 
should  have  a  uniform  system,  at  least  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  these  varieties,  called  a  meeting  made  up  of 
interested  representatives  of  the  fruit-growers'  asso- 
ciations, of  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. These  delegates,  collectively  styhxl  the  "Rus- 
sian Apple  Nomenclature  Commission,"  met  at  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  August  30,  31,  185)8.  They  decided 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  a  grouping  to  be  based 
upon  "family  resemblance."  In  accordance  with  this 
the  following  statement  was  adopted:  "The  varieties 
here  grouped  as  mcmliers  of  t  he  same  families,  while  in  a 
few  cases  differing  somewhat  in  characteristics  of  tree, 
are  so  nearly  identical  in  fruit  that  for  exhibition  and 
commercial  purposes  they  are  practically  the  same  and 
should  be  so  considered."  It  is  to  lie  regretted  that  a 
commission  on  nomenclature  should  take  such  a  radical 
st anil  as  this,  because  the  characteristics  of  a  variety 
cannot  be  changed  by  voting  to  call  it  by  the  same 
name  as  the  other  member  of  the  group  which  it  most 
resembles  and  almost,  though  not  quite,  duplicates. 
The  trend  of  mixlern  pomology  is  to  preserve  small 
differences,  to  differentiate  rather  than  blend.  The 
work  of  the  future  will  consist  in  huge  part  in  studying 
small  differences  with  a  view  of  finding  closer  adapta- 
tions. The  propriety  of  ignoring  Russian  nomencla- 
ture and  the  rule  of  priority  is  questionable,  but  in  a 
measure  is  defensible  on  the  grounds  of  a  confused 
Russian  nomenclature  and  the  unpronouneeablcness  of 
Russian  names.  The  findings  of  the  committee  have  on 
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the  whole  met  with  the  approval  of  those  interested  in 
Russian  apples. 

Russian  cherries. 

These,  next  to  the  apples,  constitute  the  most 
clearly  defined  group  of  Russian  fruits;  yet  many 
cherries  commonly  called  Russian  are  in  reality  Polish, 
Silesian  or  German.  The  typical  cherry  of  northern 
Russia  is  represented  by  the  Vladimir  type  (Fig.  1598). 
This  was  first  introduced  into  America  as  a  distinct 
variety.  Later  importations  and  experience  demon- 
strated that  Vladimir  was  a  type,  not  a  variety.  This 
type  appears  to  have  been  grown  in  Russia  for  centuries 
from  seeds  and  sprouts.  In  this  way  a  sj>ccial  class  has 
been  developed.  The  Vladimir  type  is  characterized  by 
its  dwarf  stature — 5  to  8  feet  high — its  peculiarly 
rounded  and  compact  top,  its  dark  red,  meaty-fleshed 
fruit.  Koslov-morello  is  evidently  a  light-colored  juicy 
variety  of  Vladimir.  The  characteristics  of  the  tiro  arc 
the  same  as  Vladimir,  although  when  grown  from  seed 
in  this  country  the  seedlings  exhibit  considerable  varia- 
tion. The  amarclles  and  weichsels  of  Germany  have 
been  grown  in  Russia  for  centuries,  generally  from  seed, 
and  have  become  specialized  forms.  Cherries  of  the 
Vladimir  and  Koslov-morello  types  are  the  hardiest  of 
the  chcrrk*.  The  VTadimirs  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
productive  in  this  country.  The  fruit-buds  appear  to 
be  sensitive  to  cold  and  as  easily  injured  as  some  of  the 
recognized  tender  types  of  cherries.  Although  the  trees 
are  hardy,  the  introduction  of  this  type  has  not  extended 
the  area  of  commercial  cherry-growing  in  this  country 
farther  north  than  the  regions  already  outlined  by  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  Larry  Richmond. 

Russian  plums. 

The  plums  imported  from  Russia  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  domestica  ty|>e  in  culti- 
vation in  this  country.  The  trees  are  probably  some- 
what hardier  than  Lombard  or  Green  Gage,  but  the 
fruit-buds  arc  subject  to  winter  injury  wherever  Lom- 
bard is  uncertain.  In  the  main  they  have  been  unpro- 
ductive. Among  the  most  widely  tested  varieties 
are  Early  Red,  Moldavka  and  Merunka,  all  of  the 
Lombard  type. 

Russian  pears. 

These  are  hardy  handsome  trees 
of  good  quality.  Where  blight  u 
extremely  susceptible.  Among  the 
are  Bessimianka  (meaning  seedless, 
true),  Gakovsky  and  Tonko-victka.  These  thrive  wher- 
ever the  climate  admits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Olden- 
burg  apple.  The  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  rots  at  the 
core  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree. 

Russian  apricots. 

Apricots  were  brought  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas  by 
Russian  Mennonites  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  A 
few  of  those  named  and  distributed  are  likely  to  be 
retained  in  the  fruit  lists  of  the  West. 

Russian  mulberries. 

ies  have  been  widely  sold  as  fruit- 
plants  by  enterprising  agents,  but  their  use  to 
the  fruit-grower  should  be  restricted  to  hedging  and 
the  formation  of  windbreaks.  For  these  purposes  they 
are  valuable  in  the  colder  and  more  rigorous  regions. 

Russian  praches. 

So-called  hardy  Russian  peaches  are  sold,  but  they 
reallv  belong  to  Bokara  or  Turkestan.  The  peaches  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
~~i  strain  in  form  or  I 


latitudes.  In  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  this  work 
is  under  way.   Seedlings  and  hybrids  are  a 
each  year,  which  may  be  considered  valuable  i 
to  the  fruit  lists  of  these  i 


but  none  bears  fruit 
prevalent  they  are 
hardiest  of  the  class 
which  is  only  partly 


In  genrral. 

The  introduction  of  the  Russian  fruits  has  given  us 
hardy  types  from  which  to  breed  varieties  for  northern 


Literature. 

But  two  books  appear  to  have  been  written  on  Rus- 
sian pomology  up  to  1868,  one  by  Nicolai  Krasno 
Glasov,  1848,  the  other  by  Regel,  director  of  the 
Imperial  Botanic  Gardens,  St.  Petersburg,  in  1868. 
The  latter  is  called  "Russkaya  Pomologaya."  It  con- 
tains a  description  of  225  varieties  of  apples,  nearly 
all  of  Russian  origin.  A  wood-cut  of  each  ap]M*ars,  in 
addition  to  144  colored  plates.  Gibb  calls  it  "a  grand, 
good  fundamental  work.  '  American  literature  on  Rus- 
sian fruits  is  mainly  confined  to  three  sources;  the 
reports  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society,  publica- 
tions of  the  Division  of  Pomology,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  and  Bulletins  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
To  Charles  Gibb,  Abbotsford,  Canada  (Quebec),  we 
are  indebted  for  the  faithful  and  accurate  translation 
of  the  names  given  in  the  collection  imported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1870.  This  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  1885. 

John  Craig. 

FUCHSIA  (Leonard  Fuehs,  1501-1565,  German 
professor  of  medicine,  and  a  botanical  author). 
Onagracex.  Handsome  and  popular  flowering  plants 
of  greenhouses,  conservatories,  window-gardens  and 
open  grounds,  blooming  most  freely  in  spring  and 
Bummer. 

Shrubs  and  small  trees,  with  opposite,  alternate  or 
vcrticillate  simple  Ivs.:  ns.  mostly  showy,  axillary  or 
sometimes  racemose  and  paniculate,  usually  pendu- 
lous, in  shades  of  red  and  purplish  and  with  some  of 
the  parts  often  white;  tube  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary 
and  bell-shaped  to  tubular,  with  4  spreading  lobes; 
petals  4,  sometimes  5,  or  in  some  species  wanting; 
stamens  usuallv  8,  often  exscrted; 
stvle  long-exserted,  the  entire  <>r  4- 
lobed  stigma  prominent:  fr.  (seldom 
seen  under  glass)  a  4-loouled  *>ft 
berry.—  Seventy  or  eighty  species,  the 
greater  part  in  Trop.  Amer.,  but  t 
or  4  in  New  Zeal.  They  :ire  very 
variable  in  character  The 
fuchsias  arc  known  to  m  x-  small 
herbs,  but  most  of  them  are 
shrubs  in  their  native  countries 
F.  eicorticata,  of  New  Zeal.,  is  a 
tree  30-40  ft.  high,  whereas  F. 
procumbens,  of  the  same  eouti- 
try,  is  a  weak,  trailing  plant  Of 
the  many  species,  less  than  half 
a  dozen  have  en- 
tered largely  into 
garden  forms.  The 
common  garden 
kinds  have  come 
mostly  from  F. 
magellanica.  Thin 
species  was  intro. 
into  Great  Britain 
from  Chile  in  1788, 
or  about  that  time. 
It  is  variable  in  a 
wild  state  as  well 
as  in  cult.  |  and 
plants  subsequently 
intro.  from  S.  Amer. 
were  so  distinct  as 
to  be  regarded  for 
a  time  as  separate 
species.  Even  at  the 
present  day  some  of 
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the  forms  of  F .  magtllanica  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
species,  bo  much  do  they  differ  from  the  type.  As  early 
as  1848,  541  species  and  varieties — mostly  mere  gar- 
den forms — were  known  and  named  (Porcher,  "La 
Fuchsia,  son  Histoirc  et  sa  Culture").  The  fuchsia 
reached  the  height  of  its  popularity  about  the  middle 


E 


1600.  Fuchsia  mageUanica  Tar.  Rlccartoall.  (XJi) 

of  the  past  century.  At  present  it  is  prized  mostly  for 
window-gardening  and"  conservator}'  decoration.  The 
garden  forms  of  the  present  day  are  with  difficulty 
referred  to  specific  types.  The  long-tubed  or  so-called 
speciosa  forms  are  probablv  hvbrids  of  F.  mageUanica 
and  F.fulgens  (Figs.  1003,  1004).  Others  arc  evidently 
direct  varieties  from  the  stem  types.  There  are  many 
full  double  forms.  For  the  history  and  the  garden 
botany  of  the  fuchsia,  see  Hemsley  in  the  Garden 
9:284  and  1 1 :70;  also  Watson,  the  Garden  55:74. 

In  mild  climates,  fuchsias  make  excellent 
shrubs,  some  of  them  withstanding  frost. 
These  are  of  the  F.  magtllaniea  group.  They 
are  familiar  to  travelers  in  Ireland,  and  they 
may  be  seen  as  far  north  as  the  Shetland 
Islands.  In  California,  many  of  the  fuchsias 
are  excellent  and  popular  subjects  for  plant- 
ing in  the  open.  Under  glass,  forms  of  F. 
tnagtllanica  may  be  grown  into  large  rafter 
shrubs,  where  they  produce  great  abundance 
of  bloom. 

Fuchsias  are  among  the  most  ornamental 
and  popular  of  the  cool  greenhouse  flowering 

t hints.  They  may  also  be  used  in  summer  as 
>eddirig  plants,  and  they  are  among  the  very 
few  flowering  plants  that  will  bloom  in  the 
shade.  If  fair-sized  specimen  plants  in  10- 
or  12-inch  pots  are  desired,  the  best  time  to 
root  them  is  the  end  of  August.  The  best 
cut  tings  arc  secured  from  suckers  that  start 
from  the  base  of  the  plants  that  are  bedded 
out.  The  cutting  should  be  3  inches  in  length, 
and  if  the  intention  is  to  grow  large  speci- 
mens, pot  them  singly  in  2-inch  pots,  in  three 
parts  sand,  one  part  loam,  and  another  of 
leaf-mold.  Place  the  cuttings  when  potted  in 
a  shady  position  in  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  60  at  night.  When  the  very  small 
plants  are  well  rooted,  shift  them  along  into 
a  pot  2  inches  larger,  using  this  time  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  loom,  leaf-mold,  and 
sand  and  add  a  third  part  of  well-rotted 
manure.  In  this  size  of  pot,  the  shoot  will 
have  made  four  or  five  joints,  and  should 
now  be  pinched  to  encourage  side  breaks. 
The  plant,  where  it  is  stopped,  will  start 
into  two  breaks,  and  the  strongest  should  Iks 
taken  for  a  leader;  pinch  the  weaker  one 
when  two  leaves  are  well  formed.  Strict 
attention  from  now  on  should  be  paid  to  keep 
the  plants  in  goes!  shape.  The  side  shoots 
must  be  kept  in  bounds,  so  that  the  sym-  i^Oi 
roetry  of  the  plant  is  preserved,  pinching  the 


stronger  ones  hard  and  allowing  the  weaker  to  grow  a 
little  longer  so  that  they  gain  more  vigor.  The  leader 
may  be  allowed  to  make  six  pairs  of  leaves,  and  then 
be  stopped,  alwavs  choosing  the  strongest  breaks  to 
increase  the  height  of  the  plant.  Potting  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  never  allowing  the  plant  to  form  a 
mat  of  roots  around  the  ball  before  it 
gets  a  shift  into  a  larger  |x>t.  The 
potting  material  for  all  future  pottings 
may  be  composed  of  two  ports  good 
fibrous  loam,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
well-rotted  horse-manure,  one  part  flaky 
leaves,  and  one  part  sharp  sand.  The 
whole  should  be  as  rough  as  can  be 
conveniently  used  when  working  it 
equally  around  the  ball  of  the  plant, 
in  the  potting  operation.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  good  straight  stake 
renter  of  the  plant  to  support  it  in  an  up- 
position.  When  the  plant  is  well  established 
m  the  |x>t  in  which  it  is  desired  to  flower  it,  manure 
waterings  will  be  in  order,  as  these  plants  arc  gross 
feeders  when  in  active  growth.  Green  cow-manure, 
fertilizers,  and  soot  secured  from  soft  coals  agree  well 
with  fuchsias.  The  amount  to  be  used  is  an  ordinary 
handful  to  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water.  Water 
twice  in  between  with  clean  water.  Give  the  last  pinch 
to  the  plants  about  six  weeks  before  they  are  desired 
to  be  in  full  flower. — For  bedding-out  purposes,  cut- 
tings may  be  rooted  in  the  spring,  and  grown  on  into 
5-  or  6-inch  pot*.  Old  plants  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter,  in  a  cool  light  pit,  from  which  frost  is  kept. 
Keep  them  rather  dry  during  October,  November,  and 
December,  only  giving  enough  water  to  maintain  the 
wood  plump.  In  January  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  temperature  of  50" 
by  night,  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  or 
15°  during  the  day.  This  tempera- 
ture, by  the  way,  is  most  suitable 
for  fuchsias  after  they  are  rooted 
until  they  come  in  flower.  After  it 
is  seen  where  all  the  live  eyes  are 
on  the  old  plants,  trim  them  into 
shape,  and  remove  all  the  dead 
wood.  Turn  them  out  of  the  pots, 
and  remove  all  the  loose  dirt  from 
the  ball  with  a  hose  with  a  gentle 
pressure  of  water  on  it.  They  may 
be  potted  in  the  same  size  of  pot, 
and  when  well  rooted  in  that,  give 
them  a  shift  two  sizes  larger.  Pinch 
the  plants  two  or  three  times  during 
the  winter,  and  one  will  be  rewarded 
with  better  plants  the  second  year 
than  the  first.  If  well  attended  to 
every  year,  fuchsias  may  be  kept  for 
many  years,  attaining  an  enormous 
size.  Fumigate  with  hydrocyanic 
gas,  during  winter,  and  that,  with 
svnngings  on  all  bright  days,  until 
they  come  in  flower,  will  keep  down 
insect  iK-sts.  (George  F.  Stewart.) 
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a.  Fls.  drooping  (Nos.  1-9). 
B.  Tulte  of  ft.  mostly  shorter  than  the  calyz-lobes  (or  in 
F.  speciosa  sometimes  as  long  again);  petals  obo- 
vaU  and  retuse,  convolute  in  the  bud. — Ladies' 
Eah-Drokj. 

1.  magelllnica,  Lam.  (F.  tnacrostbna,  Ruiz  k  Pav. 
F.  macrostfmma,  Aulh.  F.  coccinea,  Curtis,  not  Ait.). 
Tube  little  longer  than  the  ovary,  oblong  or  short- 
cylindrical ;  petals  normally  blue,  and  .shorter  than  the 
ml  and  oblong-lanceolate  calyx-lobes;  stamens  long- 
exserted :  lvs.  opposite  or  in  3"s,  lance-ovate,  very  short- 
nctioled,  dentate.  Peru  and  south  to  Terre  del  Fuego. 
B.M.  97  (P.  coccinea).  The  leading  types  arc  as 
follows: 

Var.  globdsa,  Bailey  (F.  globbsa,  Lindl.  P.  macro- 
sttmma  var.  globdsa,  Nich.).  Fig.  1599.  Lva.  opixisite, 
short-petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  lightly  dentate,  glabrous : 
fls.  red-purple,  axillary  on  slender  peduncles,  small 
and  short,  the  bud  nearly  globular  anil  the  tips  of  the 
sepals  cohering  even  after  the  fl.  tiegin*  to  burst; 
tune  very  short;  petals  erect,  twice  shorter  than  the 
cjdyx-kibes.  B.R.  1556.  On.  55,  p.  75. — A  profuse 
bloomer,  and  a  common  type  amongst  old-fashioned 
fuchsias.  There  is  a  form  with  variegated  lvs. 

Var.  Rfccartonii  (F.  Riccartonii,  Hort,).  Fig.  1600. 
Very  like  var.  globosa  and  reported  to  be  a  seedling  of 
it,  is  a  very  hardy  and  floriferous  form,  standing  in 
the  open  in  Scotland,  blooming  particularly  well  in 
autumn:  6-10  ft.,  making  a  trunk  3  in.  diam.,  and 
becoming  wide-spreading:  shoots  slender:  fls.  red.  J. II. 
III.  58:329. — A  handsome  and  desirable  fuchsia,  said 
to  have  been  raised  at  Riecarton,  near  Edinburgh, 
about  1830,  but  reported  as  originating  in  the  Falk- 
land lata.  Excellent  in  Calif. 

Var.  discolor,  Bailey  (P.  discolor,  Lindl.  F .  Lbwei, 
Hort.).  Fig.  1601.  Dwarf,  compact  and  hardy: 
branches  deep  purple:  lvs.  rather  small  undulate- 
toothed:  peduncles  axillary,  slender,  exceeding  the  lvs.; 
fls.  red,  small,  with  slender,  short  tube  and  wido- 
spreoding,  rather  narrow  calyx-lobes,  which  are  some- 
what longer  than  the  tube;  petals  obtuse,  shorter  than 
the  calyx-kibes.  Falkland  lsLs.   B.R.  1805. 

Var.  crimen,  Bailey  ( F.  cbnica.  Limit.  P.  macro- 
stfmma  var.  cbnica,  Nich.).  Shrubby,  very  leafy:  lvs. 
3—4  together,  toothed,  ovate,  the  petiole  one-third 
length  of  blade,  pubescent:  fls.  axillary,  solitary,  on 
peduncles  much  longer  than  lvs.;  calyx  scarlet,  the 
tube  conical  (or  widest  at  base)  and  equaling  the 
lobes;  petals  dark  purple,  erect  and  emargmate; 
small-flu.  Raised  from  seeds  brought  from  Chile. 
B.R.  1062— Lindley  says  that  it  differs  from  P. 
gracilis  in  having  broader  lvs.,  being  less  floriferous, 
and  in  the  conical  tube  which  widens  above 


Fuchsia  ipecioM.— The  common 

(XX) 

Var.  gracilis,  Bailey  (P.  grdcilis,  Lindl.  F.  decus- 
si'ita,  Crah.,  not  Ruiz  &  Pav.  F.  macrontrmma 
var.  gracilis,  Nich.).  Fig  1602.  Very  slender  and 
graceful,  twiggy  and  cross-branched:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late to  ovate,  tool  li'-ii :  (M'tiole  J  -jin.  long:  fls.  droop- 
ing on  very  long  pedicels  which  are  single  or  in 
pairs;  tube  slender,  nearly  as  long  as  the  narrow 
spreading  lobes;  calyx  scarlet;  petals  purple,  retuse, 
shorter  than  the  long  acute  calyx-lobes.  Chile.  B.R. 
847;  1052  (var.  multiflora).  B.M.  2507.  Gn.  55,  p.  74. 
Mn.  2,  p.  186. —  Perhaps  a  distinct  species.  A  var. 
variegala  is  advertised.  F.  Thdmpsonii,  Hort.,  is  said  to 
belong  here. 

With  the  P.  magrllanica  set  mav  be  classed  F. 
coraUina,  Hort.,  P.  ilegans,  Paxt.,  F .  tcnfUa,  Hort., 
and  others.  There  are  apparently  many  hybrids.  The 
short-flowered  fuchsias  are  less  popular  than  formerly, 
but  many  varieties  are  now  in  cult . 

2.  specidsa,  Hort.  (F.  hybrula,  Hort.).  Figs.  1603, 
1604.  The  greater  part  of  present-day  garden  fuchsias 
ore  of  the  longer-tubed  type  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
These  are  probably  hybrid  derivotives  of  F.  magtllanica 
forms  and  P.  fulgens.  Amongst  the  named  sorts  every 
gradation  will  be  found,  from  the  short-tubed  Storm 
King  to  the  Earl  of  Beaeonsfield  with  fls.  3  in.  long. 
The  old  F .  exonitnsis,  Paxt.,  B.M.  153,  is  figured  as 
a  v«Ty  showy  plant,  marked  by  very  long-pointed 
calyx-lobes  and  sharp-pointed  buds,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  F.  cordifolia  (a  Mexican  species)  and  P.  globosa. 
The  plant  subsequently  figured  and  cult,  under  that 
not  agree,  having  shorter  fls.  and  much 
less  prominently  pointed  calyx-lobes. 

3.  coccinea.  Ait.  Not  known  to  be  cult, 
in  Amer.,  and  inserted  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  the  synonymy  of  F. 
coccinea.    This  species  appears  to  have 
been  intro.  before  F.  magrllanica,  and  it 
was  named  P.  coccinea  by  Aiton.  F .  magrllanica, 
however,  "usurped  its  name  and  spread  it  to 
V         every  garden  in  the  kingdom,  whilst  the  true 
plant  lingered  in  botanic  gardens,  lastly  surviv- 
^*    ing  (greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Baxters,  father 
and  son)  in  that  (if  Oxford  alone."  The  species 
was  lost  from  its  intro.  in  1788  to  its  rediscovery 
in  an  Oxford  garden  in  1867;  meantime  forms  of 
magrllanica  passed  as  F.  coccinea.  "F.  coccinea  is 
much  more  graceful  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  F. 
magrllanica,  flowers  even  more  freely,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  almost  sessile  leaves  with  broad 
bases,  and  the  hairy  twigs  and  petioles;  further,  its 
foliage  turns  of  a  bright  crimson  when  about  to  fall." 
—J.  D.  Hooker.  B.M.  5740.  Probably  Brazilian.  The 
plant  should  be  looked  for  in  collections. 
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4.  splendens,  Zucc.  Fig.  1605.  Much-branchod, 
shrubby:  lvs.  ovate-cordate,  pale  green,  serrate: 
peduncles  slender,  axillary,  solitary  and  single-fld.; 
fls.  drooping,  rather  short;  fl.  1H  in.  long,  scarlet 
tipped  palp  green,  the  base  swollen  and  the  tube  then 
compressed;  petals  shorter  than  calyx-lobes,  ovate, 

anthers  yellow. 
Mex.  B.M.  4(W2. 
B  R.  28: 67.  G.C. 
III.  45:338.  G.  l: 
649;  9:693. 

Tube  thrice  or 
mare  the  length 
of  the  calyx- 
lobes;  petal* 
pointed,  nearly 
or  quite  as  long 
as  the  calyx- 
lobes. 

5.  f&lgens,  Moc. 
&  Sesse.  St.  some- 
what succulent, 
glabrous,  often  mi- 
tinged  :  Ivh.  large 
and  coarse,  cordate- 
ovate,  soft,  small- 
toothed:  fls.  in  ter- 
minal leafy  clusters 
or  racemes,  the  red 
long-tubular  calyx- 
tube  2-3  in.  long 
and  very  slender  at 
the  base:  the  calyx- 
lobes  short  and 
pointed,  greenish  at 
the  tip,  not  very  widely  spreading;  petals  deep  scarlet, 
pointed,  shorter  than  calyx-lobes;  stamens  only  short- 
cxaerted.  Mex.  B.M.  3801.  B  R.  24:1.  Gn.  55,  p.  75. 
R.H.  1881 : 150  (var.  pumila). — A  brilliant  plant,  some- 
times seen  in  choice  conservatory  collections.  Evidently 
one  parent  of  the  F.  speciosa  tribes.  F .  penduLrfldra, 
Hort.,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  but  the  fls.  very 
long  like  F .  fulgens:  lvs.  ovate,  acuminate,  with  violet 
midrib:  tube  of  fl.  3—1  in.  long,  trumpet-shaped;  fls. 
rich  crimson  shaded  maroon.  J.H.  III.  51 :301. 

6.  mphylU,  Linn.  Fig.  1606.  Ix>w  and  bushy  (18  in. 
high),  pubescent:  lvs.  often  in  3's,  small,  oblanceolate, 
petiolate,  dentate,  green  above  and  purple  pubescent 
beneath:  fls.  1 1  ^  in.  long,  in  terminal  racemes,  cinnabar- 
red,  the  long  tube  enlarging  towarda  the  top;  petals 
very  short;  stamens  4,  not  exserted.  St.  Domingo, 
W.  Indies.  B.M.  6795.  Gn.  41:32,  LH.  43,  p.  94. 
G.M.  49:333.  Gn.W.  5:389.— Known  in  botanical  col- 
lections and  sparingly  in  the  trade.  The  species  has  a 
most  interesting  history,  for  which  see  tne  citations 
made  above.  C'pon  this  plant  Plumier  founded  the 
genus  Fuelisia  in  1703,  giving  a  rude  drawing  of  it. 
Upon  Plunder's  description  and  picture  Linna-us 
founded  his  F.  triphylla,  Plumier's  figure  is  so  unlike 
existing  fuchsias  that  there  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  the  plant  he  meant  to  portray.  No  fuchsia  was 
known  to  have  four  Htamcns  or  to  lie  native  to  the  W. 
Indies.  In  1877  Hemsley  wrote  of  it:  "The  figure, 
however,  is  so  rude  that  nobodv,  I  believe,  has  been 
able  to  identify  it  with  any  living  or  dried  plant.  Pos- 
sibly it  i»  not  a  fuchsia  at  all  in  the  sen*'  of  the  present 
application  of  the  name,  for  it  in  represented  as  having 
only  four  stamens."  But  in  1873  Thomas  Hogg,  of 
New  York,  secured  seeds  of  a  St.  Domingo  fuchsia 
which  turns  out  to  be  Plumier's  original,  thus  bringing 
into  cult,  a  plant  that  had  been  unknown  to  science 
for  170  years.  It  came  to  the  attention  of  botanists 
in  1882.  For  a  discussion  of  further  confusion  in  the 


history  of  this  plant,  see  Hemsley,  G.C.  II.  18,  pp. 
263-4. 

7.  venusta,  UBK.  Branches  slender,  somewhat 
hairy:  lvs.  opposite  and  in  3's,  elliptic,  acute,  entire, 
glabrous,  somewhat  shining:  peduncles  axillary,  slen- 
der, about  the  length  of  the  scarlet  fls..  more  or  less 
racemose  above;  fls.  elongated,  the  tube  2  in.  king 
beyond  ovary  and  narrow-trumpct-eliapcd,  the  lobes 
ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate;  petals  al>out  equaling 
calyx-lobes,  scarlet,  the  margins  undulate.  Colombia. 
F.S.  5:538.  J.H.  III.  49:243. 

8.  boliviana,  Carr.  Compact,  branching,  2-4  ft., 
producing  the  showy  fls.  in  profuse  drooping  sometimes 
branch e.1  clusters:  lvs.  large,  elliptic-ovate,  acute  or 
acuminate,  toothed:  fls.  2-3  in.  long,  trumpet-shaped, 
rich  red.  Bolivia.  R.H.  1876: 150.  G.W.  8,  p.  316  — 
Very  like  F.  corymln flora ,  but  said  to  be  more  orna- 
mental: fls.  brilliant  coral-red,  the  calvx-lobes  and 
petals  acuminate  and  equal  or  subequal,  the  former 
spreading-star-shaped  or  reflexed,  the  petals  erect  or 
close  about  the  stamens:  filaments  red,  anthers  whitish; 
stigma  very  large,  ovoid :  fr.  fleshy,  violet-black. 

9.  corymbifldra,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Tall  but  weak  grower, 
needing  support  when  allowed  to  attain  its  full  height, 
therefore  excellent  for  pillars  and  rafters:  lvs.  large, 
ovate-oblong  and  tapering  both  ways,  serrate,  pubes- 
cent: fls.  deep  red,  hanging  in  long  brilliant  corymbs; 
calyx-tube  3—4  in.  long  and  nearly  uniformly  cylindri- 
cal, the  lobes  lan 
petals  deep  red, 
lance  -  acuminate, 
about  the  length 
of  the  calyx-lobes; 
Btamens  length  of 
the  petals.  Peru. 
B.M.  4000.  Gn. 
ll:70(asF.bolivi- 
ana);  55:74.  F. 
1841:161.  H.  U. 
2,  p.  324.  Var. 
alba,  Hort.,  has 
white  or  nearly 
white  calyx -tube 
and -lobes.  F.S.6: 
547.  Gn.  55:74. 
— A  very  hand- 
some plant,  but 
not  common 

aa.  Fls.  erect. 

10.  arborescens, 

Sims  [P.  syrxngx- 
flora.  Carr  ).  A 
shrub:  Ivb.  lance- 
oblong  and  en- 
tire, laurel -like: 
fls.  lilac- scented, 
pink -red,  -mall, 
with  a  short  or 
almost  globular 
tube,  in  an  erect 
terminal  naked 
lilac-like  |>anicle: 
calyx  -  lobes  and 
petals  about  equal 
in  length.  Mex.  B. 
M.  2620.  —  Little 
grown,  but  excellent  for  winter-flowering;  should  not 
be  lost  to  cult. 

11.  procumbens,  Cunn.  Trailing  Fuchsia.  Thail- 


mo  Queen.  Trailing,  with  slender  much-branched  sts.: 
lvs.  alternate,  small  ('s-^in.  across),  cordate-ovate, 
long-stalked:  fls.  solitary  and  axillary,  apetalous,  the 
short  tul>e  orange  and  the  rcflexing  obtuse  lobes  dark 
purple,  anthers  blue:  plant  dioecious:  berry  glaucous- 
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red.  N.  Zeal.  B.M.  6139.  G.  35:97. — A  very  inter- 
eating  little  plant,  suitable  for  baskets. 

Species  not  known  to  be  in  the  American  trade  are:  P.  ampluUa, 
Rcnth.  FU.  Sarae.  scarlet,  long-tubed,  drooping.  Colombia.  B.M. 
C>N3V>.— P.  hanlUru,  Lindl.  Compart,  with  abort-iointed  branches: 
tU.  very  small,  flaring- mouthed,  rosy,  drooping.  Mex.  U.K.  1480. 
— P.  eordtfilui.  Benin.  Fla.  2  in.  loll,  slender,  drooping,  hairy, 
red,  on  very  long  pedicels.  Mex.  B.  R.  27:70. — P.  liaminiina, 
Mort.  Garden  hybrid  with  long  drooping  ml  fla.  of  the  sprriona 
type.  F.S.  10:1004.—  P.  ucorUrAta.  Ijnn.  f.  Mhruh  or  aniall  tree 
of  New  ZeaL,  reaching  40  ft.  high  and  the  trunk  sometime*  2-3  ft. 
diam  .  the  bark  thin.  [>«:>ery  and  looae:  lv«.  alternate,  ovate-lanceo- 
late to  lanceolate,  entire  or  nearly  ao;  fla.  ]  >«  in.  or  km  tone, 
tary  and  drooping,  t  amorphic.    U.K.  857. — P.  maerdnlha,  I, 


3 


soli- 

took. 


Ijirgrat-fld.  fuchsia;  4-tt  in.  long,  pink-red,  in  large.  drooping  clus- 
ters. Colombia,  Peru.  B.M.  4233. — P.  mtcrapkyua,  HBK.  Dwarf, 
amalMvd.,  with  deep  red,  atnall  axillary.  dr<jnping  fla.:  pretty. 
Mex.  B.R.  1269. — P.  trmtt/AUa,  Ruii  i  Pav.  Fla.  long-tubed, 
specioaa-like,  on  drooping  pedicels  from  the  axils  of  the  whorled  Iva,, 
pink  with  greenish  tinge:  handsome.  Peru.  B.M.  4174. — P. 
rinplintaUU,  Ruii  A  Pav.  Lva.  usually  in  -Ts,  entire:  fla,  crimson, 
long  and  slender-tubed,  in  drooping  clusters:  rftrmhW  F.  corym- 
bifcra.  Peru.  B.M.  Sim.— P.  tkymx/Alm,  H.B.K.  To  0  ft.:  Iva. 
small,  opposite  or  nearly  ao.  ovate  or  roundish,  downy  above:  fla, 
red.  on  axillary  pedicels,  the  petal*  obovate  and  undulate,  Mex. 

B  R-  L.  H.  B. 

FU  MARIA  (fumu*,  smoke,  the  application  perhaps 
to  the  smoke-like  odor  of  roots  or  other  parts  of  some 
,  a  family  by  some  botanists  united 
with  Papaeeractx.  This 
genus  includes  the 
common  fumitory,  F. 
officinalis,  formerly 
held  in  great  repute 
for  various  ailments, 
but  now  practically 
banished  from  medical 
practice.  Seeds  are 
still  rarely  sold  to 
those  who  have  faith 
in  old  phyBic  gardens. 
The  plant  has  a  large 
literature,  which  » 
especially  interesting 
to  those  who  delight  in 
herbal  As  an  orna- 
mental plant,  it  is 
surpassed  by  Adlumia. 

There  are  about  40 
species  of  Fumaria  in 
the  Medit.  region  and 
Cent.  Eu.,  and  S.  Afr.:  mostly  annual  herbs,  with 
compound  much-dissected  lvs.,  usually  diffuse  and 
branching,  sometimes  climbing,  glaucous:  corolla 
1 -spurred  at  base,  and  thereby  distinguished  at  once 
from  Adlumia;  sepals  2,  very  small;  petals  4;  stamens 
6,  diadelphous:  fr.  a  roundish  1-seeded  indehiscent 
nutlet.  F.  officinalis,  Linn.,  the  common  fumitory, 
of  Eu.,  is  sparingly  run  wild  in  waste  places:  2-3  ft. 
high :  lvs.  pctioled,  the  segms.  linear,  oblong  or  cuneate 
and  entire  or  lobed:  fts.  small,  flesh-color  with  crimson 
tip,  in  narrow  racemes.  Variable.  l.  H.  B.f 


FOrtCKlA,  FONXIA:  //-ufa. 

FUNGI  are  plants.  They  differ  from  other  plants 
chiefly  in  their  lack  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring 
matter  of  green  plants,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
substance  of  which  their  cell-walls  arc  composed. 
This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  fungous  cellulose,  and 
has  characters  both  of  the  cellulose  of  other  plants  and 
the  chitin  of  insects.  There  are  thousands  of  species 
of  fungi,  varying  greatly  in  form  and  structure.  Some 
forms  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  everyone;  for 
example,  mushrooms,  or  toadstools,  molds,  mildews 
smuts  and  rusts.  Other  groups  of  plants  often  included 
under  the  term  fungi  are  the  slime-molds  or  myxomy- 
cetes  and  bacteria.  While  they  have  certain  charac- 
ters in  common  with  fungi,  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  be  considered  separately. 


1607.  A  fungus.  A  mildew,  allowing 
la  mycelium  in  the  leaf -tissue  and 
te  hanging  spore-bearing  thread*. 


The  fungus  plant  consists  of  a  vegetative  feedi 
portion,  the  mycelium,  which,  in  a  way,  correspoi 
to  the  roots  of  higher  plants,  and  the  fruiting  struc- 
ture, the  sporophore.  The  latter  bears  the  reproductive 

bodies,  the  spores, 
which,  while  much 
simpler  in  structure, 
function  in  the  same 
way  as  do  the  seeds 
of  highcrplants  (Fig. 
1607).  The  sporo- 
phore is  the  part  most 
often  observed  by  the 
layman.  The  mush- 
room or  toadstool, 
the  puffball,  the 
smut  boil  on  corn, 
the  white  powdery 
mildew  on  the  grape 
or  rose,  or  the  blue 
mold  on  stale  bread 
or  cheese,  are  almost 
entirely  the  sporo- 
phorcs  and  spore 
masses.  The  myce- 
lium is  usually  buried 
in  the  substratum 
from  which  the  food 
is  derived  and  is  thus 
not  often  observed. 
In  fact  it  is  often  too 
minute  and  colorless 
to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  It  may 
be  observed  as  a 
white  branching  weft 
in  the  dung  of  mush- 
i  beds  or  in  the  leaf-mold  in  the  forest.  This  form 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  spawn.  It  may  also  be 
seen  as  a  white  weft-like  growth  between  the  bark 
and  wood  of  rotting  logs  or  dead  trees,  or  as  brown 
leathery  sheets  in 
the  cracks  of  rot- 
ting logs.  It  some* 
times  appears  as 
brown  or  black 
shreds  or  strands 
under  the  bark  of 
dying  trees.  This 
form  of  mycelium 
strand  or  rhizo- 
morph  is  charac- 
teristic of  the 
often  very  de- 
mush- 
parasite  of 
trees,  ArmiUaria 
meUea.  The  spores 
of  fungi  are  min- 
ute microscopic 
bodies  cutoff  from 
the  sporophores 
for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  the 
plant.  They  are 
usually  one-  or 
two-  celled ,  though 
often  many-celled 
(Fig.  1608).  They 
are  often  color- 
less, though  they 
may  be  variously 
tinted  or  colored, 
greenish,  brown, 
black,  and  so  on. 
When  placed  in 


1608-  Different  spore  forma  of  fungi. 

a,  Spore-sacs  with  spores  of  the  peach 
leaf-curl  fungus:  6.  spore-stalk  with  spores 
of  a  mushroom;  e.  two  spore  forms  of  the 
wheat-rust  fungus:  d.  winter-spore  of 
onion-blight  parasite:  e,  spore*  of  the  I 
leaf -spot  pathogen;  /,  apore-aac  with  a. 
of  the  black-knot  fungus:  a.  the  summer- 
spores  of  the  brown -rot  pathogen;  A, 
spores  of  the  apple-tree  canker  fungus;  i, 
spore  of  the  alternana  blight  fu 
ginseng:  j.  conidia  of  the  late  blight  i 
of  potatoes;  k,  eom-aniu 
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1609.  Germinating  (pores. 

a,  Conidium  of  late  blight  fungus  germi- 
nating in  a  drop  of  water  by  swarm-sporea; 
a', awartn-apore  germinating  by  germ-lube; 
6,  aacospore  of  apple-scab  fungua  sending 
ita  germ-tube  into  the  cuticle  fc'  of  the 
young  apple. 


sufficient  moisture,  and  given  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, they  usually  will  germinate  quickly,  either  send- 
ing out  a  sprout-like  germ-tube  (Fig.  1609,  b)  which 
on  finding  sufficient  nourishment  grows  into  myce- 
lium, or  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  spore-cell 
may  escape  through  an  opening  formed  in  the  cell-wall, 

as  one  or  more 
actively  swim- 
ming and  naked 
protoplasmic 
masses,  called 
swarm  -  Bpores 
(Fig.  1609,  a). 
These  swarm- 
spores  swim 
about  in  the 
water  for  a  time, 
(usually  less 
than  an  hour), 
then  invest 
themselves  with 
a  cell-wall,  and 
germinate  with 
a  germ-tube  as 
above  described 
(Fig.  1609,  a'). 
This  latter  is  the  method  of  germination  of  the  potato- 
blight  fungus,  Phylophlhora  infentans. — A  fungus  often 
produces  two  kinds  of  spores,  the  vegetative  spores, 
conidia  (Fig.  1608.  j),  produced  usually  in  great  num- 
bers and  repeatedly  during  the  season  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  the  form,  and  the  sexual,  or  resting- 
spores  (Fig.  1608,  a,  b,  c,  d,  k),  adapted  primarily  to 
carry  the  fungus  through  periods  unfavorable  to  growth, 
as  dry  seasons,  winter  and  the  like.  Either  form  may. 
however,  function  as  the  other.  They  are  disseminated 
by  wind,  water,  insects,  or  by  man  himself. 

"  Because  of  their  lack  of  chlorophyll,  fungi  cannot 
assimilate  their  carbon  directly  from  the  carbon- 
dioxid  of  the  air  as  can  the  green  plants.  They  must 
make  use  of  the  food  substances  already  manufactured 
or  elaborated  by  other  plants  or  animals.  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  substratum  from  which  fungi 
obtain  their  food-supply,  they  are  of  two  general 
types,  saprophytes,  those  that  can  feed  and  develop 
non-living  organic  substances  (chiefly  dead  parts  of 
and  animals);  and  parasites,  those  that  may 
upon  and  take  food  from  living  organisms.  A 
true  or  obligate  saprophyte  can  feed  only  upon  non- 
living organic  substances.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  such  species,  attacking  dead  and  fallen  trees,  stems 
and  leaves  of  plants  >r  the  dead  bodies  of  animals, 
infesting  dung  and  other  debris,  breaking  up  the  com- 
plex organic  substances  into  simpler  form,  and  deriving 
therefrom  the  food  and  energy  for  their  development. 
Most  mushrooms,  toadstools,  molds  and  the  like, 
are  obligate  saprophytes,  playing  the  role  of  disin- 
tegrators in  the 
ever-changing 
cycle  of  nature. 
An  obligate  para- 
site, on  the  other 
hand  is,  in  nature 
at  least,  compelled 
to  derive  its  nu- 
trition through 
direct  attack  on 
the  living  tissues 
of  other  plants  or 
of  animals.  Of 
such  fungi,  the 
ru.«i-  and  smut- 
pioducing  para- 
sites, the  leal-curl 

fungus   of   t  h e        I610.  Colonies  of  the  rust  fungus  < 
peach,    and    the  the  leal  of  a  hollyhock. 


potato-blight  organism  are  good  examples.  Between 
these  extremes  are  to  be  found  very  many  forma 
which,  during  a  |>art  of  their  active  development, 
live  as  parasites,  and  during  the  remainder  as  sapro- 
phytes. The  apple-scab  fungus  is  a  good  example.  It 
passes  the  summer  as  an  active  parasite  upon  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  the  apple,  but  in  the  autumn  and 
spring  continues  its  growth  and  development  in  the 
fallen  leaves,  producing  the  sexually  formed  ascosporea 
which  in  the  spring  infect  the  next  crop.  Other  forms, 
which  usually  lead  a  saprophytic  existence  on  the 
dead  and  fallen  parts  of  plants,  may,  under  special 
conditions,  take  on  a  parasitic  habit.  A  good  example 
is  a  common  saprophyte,  a  8|>ccics  of  Botrytia,  com- 
mon in  greenhouses.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  moist- 
ure or  the  plants  arc  in  any  way  weakened,  this  fungus 
finds  it  easy  to  pass  from  a  saprophytic  life  on  the  dead 
leaves,  to  that  of  active  and  destructive  parasitism  on 
the  living  leaves.  It  is  sometimes  destructive  to  let- 
tuce. Fungi  are  in  general  favored  by  abundance  of 
moisture.  For  this  reason  in  a  wet  season  mushrooms 
appear  in  peat  profusion,  and  epidemics  of  plant- 
disease-producing  fungi  often 
occur  over  wide  areas,  caus- 
ing great  losses  to  the  agricul- 
turist. The  loss  from  potato- 
blight  in  New  York  state 
alone  often  amounts  in  wet 
seasons  to  over  $10,000,000. 
Warm  weather  is  generally 
favorable  to  fungus  growth, 
but  there  arc  some  forms, 
like  the  potato-blight  fungus, 
which  nourish  only  during 
relatively  cool  periods.  This 
parasite  occurs  only  in  tem- 
perate regions,  In-ing  un- 
known in  the  hot  low  lands 
of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  The  peach  leaf-curl 
fungus  is  apparently  favored 
as  much  by  the  low  tempera- 
ture as  by  the  rains  of  a  wet 
spring.  Other  forms  seem  to 
thrive  best  in  dry  climates, 
as  for  example  the  powdery 
mildew  of  grapes. 

While  many  fungi  are  de- 
structive agents  of  the  crops 
of  the  agriculturist,  causing  him  heavy  losses,  most 
fungi  are  active  co-laborers  with  him,  bringing  about, 
as  nas  been  seen,  the  disintegration  of  compost,  on 
which  the  farmer  depends  so  largely  for  increased  crop- 
production.  Other  fungi,  like  the  yeasts  and  certain 
molds,  are  necessary  agents  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  for  example,  the  use  of  yeast  in  bread-,  becr- 
and  wine-production,  molds  in  cheese-ripening,  and 
bo  on.  The  value  of  these  fungi  lies  chiefly  in  their 
ability  to  produce  fermentations  of  various  sorts  or  to 
give  flavors  to  the  products.  Many  fungi  are  edible, 
as  for  example  the  large  fruit  bodies  of  mushrooms, 
puffballs  and  truffles.  While  their  value  as  food  is 
perhaps  often  overestimated,  they  are  valuable  and 
form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  food  of  many 
people,  especially  in  Europe.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
chiefly  as  delicacies.  The  truffles  and  the  cultivated 
mushroom,  Agaricus  camptstris,  are  perha|>s  the 
best  known.  A  delicacy  known  to  relatively  few  is 
the  large  smut  boils  occurring  on  Ziiania  latifolia. 
Some  fungi  are  poisonous,  as  for  example  the  deadly 
Amanita,  the  fly-agaric  among  mushrooms,  and  the 
ergot,  a  fungous  parasite  of  rye  and  other  grasses. 
Fortunately  the  number  of  poisonous  species  is  rela- 
tively smaU.  H.  H.  Whf.tzel. 

FUNGICIDES:  fturaars  and  /n*re<«. 


loll .  Colonies  of  •  fungus 
on  g  plum  leaf.  The  dead 
tissue  sometimes  falls  out, 
leaving  a  shot-hole  effect. 
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FUNTUMIA  (Funtum  is  one  of  the  vernacular  names 
of  F.  clastica),  Apocyndceje.  Three  trees,  sometimes 
very  tall,  of  Trop.  Air.,  formerly  placed  in  Kickxia,  one 
of  them  being  a  rubber  tree.  F.  eldstica,  Stapf,  reaches 
100  ft.,  with  a  cyUndric  trunk  and  pale  spotted  bark: 
lvs.  oblong  or  lance-oblong,  undulate:  fls.  white  or 
yellowish  in  short-peduncled  many-fld.  dense  cymes, 
the  corolla-tube  constricted  above  the  base,  the  lobes 
oblong  and  obtuse;  stamens  inserted  well  down  in  the 
corolla-tube;  disk  5-parted:  follicles  oblong-clavate, 
woody.  Offered  in  Eu.;  yields  the  Lagos  caoutchouc. 


(Ant.  Francois  de  Fourcroy,  1755-1809, 
chemist).  Syn.,  Fourcroya,  Fourcraa,  Furcroya,  Fur- 
crtta.  Amaryliidace*.  Succulent  desert  plants  from 
tropical  America. 

Some  with  spiny  foliage  like  Agave,  othere  with 
minutely  toothed  margins  like  Beschorneria.  They 
occasionally  bear  immense  loose  panicles  of  greenish 
white  fls.,  suggesting  those  of  Yucca  ftlamentosa,  which 
are  known  to  every  plant-lover  of  the  N.  The  perianth 
of  Furcnca  is  whitish  and  wheel-shaped:  in  Agave 
greenish  yellow,  funnel-shaped.  The  filaments  in 
Furcnea  have  a  cushion-like  swelling  at  the  base, 
which  is  absent  from  Agave. 

Furcnca  is  cultivated  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Agave,  except  that  the  furcreas  are  given  more  heat 
and  water.  F.  gigantea  has  a  very  pretty  variegated 
form,  which  makes  a  useful  pot-plant. 

As  a  rule,  furcreas  bear  fruit  not  more  than  once, 
and  then  die  without  producing  suckers.  However, 
they  produce  while  in  flower  an  immense  number  of 
bulbeis,  which  may  be  used  for  propagation.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  sice  or  age  the  plants  will 
bloom.  Grown  in  pots,  they  may  take  a  century.  On 
the  other  hand,  plants  from  bulbeis  have  been  known 
to  flower  at  three  years.  Seeding  is  usually  rare. 

INDEX. 


SmSS  s.  7. 

aitiiina,  5. 

Bmtlrttti.  8. 
B-diMthsuaii,  3. 
CuNuya,  7. 
CuAunt,  4. 
Commttinit,  8. 
cubcn*i*,  4,  5.  fl,  7. 
Orlrdnnnlli,  5. 
.6. 


elecana,  fi. 

fatuta,  8. 
(cminitpina,  9. 
KUcantra.  8. 

MHpmii  4. 

llumholiltiana,  7. 
inrrmii,  7. 
m/rrrupto,  9. 

V.i'i  di  'in,  6. 

luu*a»va.  1. 

.a. 


C-  c»con»,  5. 
alii.  2. 
Srlloa.  S. 
ipinota,  9. 
tubrrom,  9. 
nruga/g,  S. 
Waltonutna.  8. 
Willemctuuia,  8> 


A.  Lvs.  rough-margined  but  not  toothed,  glaucous,  striate- 
roughened  beneath:  infl.  pubescent:  pedicels  short. 
Sehrii.at.k. 

1.  long*va,  Karw.  &  Zucc.  Slender  unbranched 
tree,  up  to  50  ft.:  lvs  rigidly  outcurving,  narrowly 
lanceolate,  gradually  acute,  concave,  3-6  x  60  in. : 
infl.  15  ft.,  broadly  conical,  short-stalked;  fls.  1}4-1}$ 
in.;  ovary  rather  longer  than  segm.:  caps,  elongated, 
narrowed  below;  seeds  small  ( '«  x  }.jin.):  bulbeis 
unknown.  S.  Mex.  to  Guatemala.  Zuccarini,  Act.  Acad. 
Leop.  Carol.  16,  pt.  2:48.  M.D.G.  26,  p.  10.  Bateman, 
Orchid,  of  Mex.  &  Guat.  Vignette  to  pi.  16.  B.M.  5519, 
(habit).  Herbert,  Amarvll.,  t>l.  34.— A  similar  if  sepa- 
rable species  is  reported  for  Bolivia.  The  most  remark- 
able draea-noid  tree,  flowering  when  extremely  old, 
and  then  dying,  like  others  of  its  genus. 

2.  Koezln,  Andr6  (Agate  argyrophylla,  A.  Toneliana, 
Beschorneria  fioribunda,  Ulia  r'egia,  Lilium  rtgium, 
Roizlia  rigia,  R.  rcg'ina,  Yucca  argyrka,  Y.  argyrophylla, 
Y.  Parmenlieri,  Y .  Toneliana,  Hort.).  Trunk  becoming6 
ft.  or  more:  lvs.  rather  flaccid ly  spreading,  lanceolate, 
acute,  concave  or  plicate,  3-5x50  in.:  infl.  10  15  ft., 
pubescent,  the  moderately  broad  panicle  short  -stalked; 
fls.  1*4  in.;  ovary  and  segm.  about  equal:  caps.  clli|>soida], 
eeareely  stipitate:  freely  bulbiferous,  the  bulbeis 
elongated.  S.  Mex.  R.H.  1887,  p.  353.  B.M.  5519  (as 
to  details);  7170  (as  F.  Bedinghausii).  G.C.  III.  9,  p.  489; 


36,  p.  45;  46,  p.  340. — The  common  plant  grown  along 
the  Riviera,  often  as  F.  long&rn,  but  more  commonly  as 
F.  Bedinghausii,  with  which  the  synonymy  is  confused. 

3.  Bedinghausii,  Koch  {Beschorneria  mult  it!  bra, 
Hort.  Ydeea  Pritiglei.  Grcenm.  Rotzlia  or  Yucca  bulbi- 
fera,  Hort.).  Trunk  scarcely  3  ft.:  Ivb.  rather  rigidly 
outcurving,  lanceolate,  acute,  rather  flat,  2-3  x  18-24 
in.:  infl.  10-15  ft.,  the  rather  narrow  panicle  little 
longer  than  the  sca|»e;  fls.  1  1  •>  in.;  ovary  and  segm. 
about  equal:  caps,  broadly  oblong,  abruptly  stipitate; 
seeds  moderate  x  J  j  in.):  freely  bulbiferous,  the 
bulbeis  ovoid.  Cent.  Mex.  B.H.  13,  p.  327.  Ann. 
Jard.  Buitenzorg.  II.  Suppl.  3:44.  G.W.  7,  p.  101. 

aa.  Lm.  smooth-margined,  typically  toothed,  usually 

green,  not  striate.  Elflhcrjja. 
B.  Prickles  rather  small  and  close  set:  lvs.  narrow; 
margin  straight. 

4.  cubensis,  Vent.  (F.  hexapitala,  Urban.  Agave 
cubinsis,  Jacq.  .4.  bulbifera,  Salm?  A.  hexapitala, 
Jacq.  A.  mexicana.  Lam.  .4.  odorata,  Pers).  N early 
trunk! ess:  lvs.  narrowly  lanceolate,  spreading,  smooth, 
about  2x50  in.;  teeth  nearly  straight,  A-Jgin.  long, 
J$-l  in.  apart:  infl.  10-15  ft.,  long-stalked,  nearly 
glabrous;  fls.  2  in.;  ovary  fusiform,  about  equaling  the 
segm.:  caps,  small,  broad,  stipitate;  seeds  small 
(J^~J4  in.):  bulbeis  ovoid.  Cuba  and  Haiti.  Jacq., 
Stirp.  Amcr.  :  175.  Ann.  Jard.  Buitenzorg.  II.  Suppl. 
3:40.  —  As  badly  confused  as  Agave  americana 
and  actually  rarely  seen  in  gardens:  apparently  the 
original  henequen  of  early  writers  on  the  W.  Indira, 
its  fiber  called  cabuya.  A  related  Yucatan  species, 
the  cahum,  with  less  lanceolate  lvs.  and  ovary  exceed- 
ing the  perianth,  is  F.  Cahum,  Trel.,  Ann.  Jard.  Buiten- 
torg.  II.  Suppl.  3:39. 

BB.  Prickles  large  or  prominently  raised  and  rather  dis- 
tant, curved, — suppressed  itt  certain  forms. 

c.  Shape  of  Irs.  oblong-lanceolate,  targe. 

5.  pub6scens,  Tod.  Nearly  trunkless:  lvs.  spread- 
ing, concave,  smooth,  about  3x60  in.;  teeth  Vjin. 
long,  ?3-lVjin.  apart:  infl.  15-20  ft.,  rather  short- 
stalked,  pubescent:  fls.  2%  in.;  ovary  1  in.;  segm.  Ij? 
in.:  caps,  large,  broad,  variously  stipitate:  bulbeis 
ovoid.  Mex  (?).  Giorn.  Soc.  Sci.  Palermo  14:5-7. 
Ann.  Jard.  Buitenzorg.  II.  Suppl.  3:43.  B.M.  6160(?) 
(depauperate).  Related  species  are:  F.  ilegans,  Tod. 
of  Guiana,  with  lvs.  5  in.  wide  with  hooked  black- 
ening teeth  H-t^in.  long  and  \%  in.  apart,  glabrous 
long-stalked  infl.,  and  leafy-tipped  bulbeis.  Hort. 
Panorm.  4.  F.  macrophylla,  Hook.,  established  in 
the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  •: probably  from  the  south) 
with  teeth  Jjin.  long  and  3 1 ..  in.  apart,  broad 
umbonate  cam.  and  ovoid  bulbeis.  Hook.  Icon. 
2501.  Ann.  Jard.  Buitenzorg.  II.  Suppl.  3:37,  45. 
F.  andina,  Trel.  {F.  Deledadntii,  and  F .  altissima, 
Hort.?),  of  E.  Peru,  with  nearly  as  large  and  distant 
teeth,  short-stalked  infl.,  cuboid  caps,  and  conical- 
ovoid  bulbeis.  Ceara  or  Pernambuco  hemp  is  ascribed 
to  F.  agarcphylia,  Brot.  (F.  cubtnsis,  Mart.  Agare 
inirmis  and  .4.  subinermis,  Roem.),  the  caraguata 
assu  of  N.  E.  Brazil.,  Marcgrav.  &  Piso,  Brazil,  p.  Ill, 
of  this  same  group. 

6.  Sell&a,  Koch.  Trunk  finally  3-5  ft.:  lvs.  spread- 
ing, concave  and  revolute  or  plicate,  rough-backed, 
about  3x50  in.;  teeth  Ji-}iin.  long,  I'j-Ps  in. 
apart,  variously  curvet! :  infl.  tall,  stalked,  glabrous; 
fls.  135  in.:  ovary  ?sin.;  segm.  1  in.:  caps,  not  known: 
freely  bulbiferous.  Colombia.  B.M.  (5148. — Frequently 
meant  when  the  name  F.  cubensis  is  used.  A  handsome 
white-  or  finally  yellow-margined  plant,  frequent  in 
cult,  is  F.  Sellda  marginata,  Trel.  (F.  Lindenii, 
Jacobi.  F.  cubensis  Lindenii,  Hort.  Agave  rubtrtsis 
striata,  etc.,  Hort.).  Wiesner  Festschr.,  p.  350.  I.H. 
21:186.  G.W.  10,  p.  212;  11,  p.  135;  16,  p.  162.  G.C. 
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III.  23,  p.  227  (as  F.  gigantea) .  A  form  of  this,  rosy  tinged 
and  without  marginal  prickles,  edentita.  Trel.,  has  been 
intro.  from  the  Colombian  Andes  recently  by  Pittier. 

7.  Humboldtilna,  Trel.  (Y  ticca  acaidi*,  HBK.). 
Trunk  finally  10  ft. :  lvs.  spreading,  nearly  flat,  grayish, 
smooth,  5-6x60  in.;  teeth  i^-H  in.  long,  usually 
divergently  twinned  from  the  tops  of  green  prominences, 
l-2V$in.  apart:  infl.  25-40  ft.,  long-stalked;  fls.  2-2  H 
in.;  ovary  H-l  in.;  segm.  1^-1H  m.  Venezuela.  Ann. 
Jard.  Buitenzorg.  II.  suppl.  3:38. — Called  maguey 
de  cocui  by  Humboldt;  now  commonly  known  as 
cocuiza  brava  in  contrast  with  an  unarmed  cult,  form, 
the  cocuiza  mansa,  which  may  prove  not  to  differ  from 
F.  intrmie.  Drum.  (F.  cubensis  inirmis.  Baker.  F. 
altissima,  Hort.  Franceschi).  B.M.  6543.  Intermediate 


1612.  Pout*  lon<ifoli*.  (XH) 
o,  perfect  stamen:  '..  prtal-iikr  staminode:  e,  fruit. 


between  this  and  the  next  is  the  cabuya  of  Cent.  Amer., 
F.  Cabuya.  Trel.,  which  likewise  presents  armed  and 
toothless  forms.  Ann.  Jard.  Buitenzorg.  III.  suppl. 
3:36,  37. 

8.  gigantea,  Vent.  (F.  BariliiUii,  F.  fitida.  Agave 
fdtida,  Linn.  A.  gigantea,  Aloe  fcrtuia,  Crantz.  Fit- 
mum  pUiferum,  Willem.).  Nearly  trunkless:  lvs. 
broadly  oblanceolate,  nearly  flat,  undulate,  somewhat 
roughened  beneath,  5-8  x  60-100  in.,  entire:  infl.  25  ft., 
long-stalked,  rather  narrow;  fls.  l1^  in.,  with  ovary  and 
segm.  equal:  caps,  unknown:  freely  bulbiferous.  S.  E. 
Brazil.  DC,  PI.  Gr.  126,  126a.  Redoute,  Lil.  476. 
B.M.  2250.  Perrine,  Senate  Doc.  300:5.  B.H.  10:34. 
Indian  For.  35:23.  Mart.,  El  Bras.  1:44.  Ann.  Mus. 
Marseille.  II;  8,  p.  125.  Squier,  Fibre  PI.,  2.  J  acq.  Icon. 
379.  Commelin.  Hort.  Amst.  2: 18. — The  Mediterranean 
hemp,  Mauritius  hemp,  taretra,  green  aloe,  or  pita, 
intro.  by  way  of  Madagascar  and  hence  called  Mal- 
gachc  aloe.    Varies  with  moderate  toothing,  var. 


FUS/EA 

Willemetiane,  Room.  (F.  CommeRnii,  Agare  Com- 
mehnii,  Auct.),  the  Creole  aloe.  Ann.  Jard.  Buiten- 
zorg. II.  Suppl.  3:35.  With  broad  median  creamy 
variegation,  the  unarmed  form  is  var.  medio-pfcta, 
Trel.  (F.  gigantea  variegaia,  Hort.  F.  variegdta,  Hort. 
F.  Watsoniana,  Hort.).  G.C.  III.  23,  p.  243.  Ann. 
Jard.  Buitenzorg.  II.  Suppl.  3:41,  42,  46-8. 

9.  ruberdsa,  Ait.  (F.  intcrrupta,  F.  tmndsa,  Agave 
Bpindm,  A.  campanulala,  A.  Ivberbaa,  > ticca  euperba, 
Auct.).  Nearly  trunkless:  lvs.  broadly  lanceolate, 
nearly  flat,  8  x  50-70  in. ;  teeth  usually  >$in.  long 
and  in.  apart,  sometimes  absent  toward  the 

end  or  below:  infl.  25  ft.:  caps,  unknown:  freely  bul- 
biferous, the  bulbels  elongated.  Cuba  and  Haiti  and, 
in  somewhat  differing  forms,  in  Porto  Rico  and  through 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  18:1-4. 
R.H.  1877,  p.  233.  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric,  II  p.  290.  Gt. 
1852:3.  Yearbook  Dept.  Agric.  1904:31.  Ann. 
Mus.  Firenzc.  1:4.  Commelin,  Hort.  Amis.  2:19. 
— Commonly  called  silk-grass,  sometimes  maguey 
or  cocuiza:  apparently  the  Haitian  cabuya  of  early 
writers.  With  the  teeth  twinned,  as  they  are  sometimes 
in  F.  Selloa  and  characteristically  in  F.  Humboldti- 
ana,  it  is  var.  geminisplna  (F.  geminispina,  Ait.) 

William  T  re  lease. 

FURZE:  Via,  particularly  V.  europxtu. 

FUSAa  (probably  from  Latin  /undo,  signifying 
melted  or  fused  together,  referring  to  the  carpels). 
Annonacesr.  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  resem- 
bling Annona  in  the  form  of  fruit,  a  solid,  spheroid  syn- 
carpium  composed  of  one-ovuled  carpels  fused  together, 
but  differing  from  that  genus  in  having  its  petals 
imbricate  or  overlapping  and  in  the  outer  circles  of  its 
stamens  which  are  sterile  and  petaloid. — A  genus  of 
very  few  species.  Fwura  hngifalia  was  first  described 
as  Annona  Umgifolia  by  Aublct.  It  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  genera  Duguctia  and  A  herein  oa,  from 
the  last-named  of  which  it  was  set  apart  by  Baillon 
as  the  type  of  a  subgenus  or  section  Fusrea.  In  the 
genera  Duguetia  and  Aberemoa,  however,  the  carpels 
are  discrete,  or  separate,  and  not  fused  together:  in 
the  former  the  indumentum  is  usually  stellate-pubes- 
cent or  scurfy,  and  in  the  latter  the  carpels  are  not 
only  quite  distinct  but  are  borne  on  short  pedicels. 
From  the  structural  features  above  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  it  merits  generic  rank. 

longifdlia,  Safford  (Dugurlia  longifblia,  Bail).  Annbna 
Umgifolia,  Aubl.)  Pinacoua.  Caiub  Apple.  Fig.  1612. 
A  small  tree:  lvs.  oblong-acuminate,  mucronate  and 
smooth:  fls.  issuing  from  near  the  base  of  small 
branchlets  growing  from  the  axils  of  the  If  .-scans 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  2  series  of  petals  much 
alike;  outer  stamens  sterile  and  petaloid:  fr.  ovate- 
globose,  resembling  a  solid  ball,  its  surface  reticu- 
lated with  shallow  impressed  lines,  nearly  smooth, 
flesh-colored.  Guiana. — According  to  Aublct,  the  fr. 
has  a  good  flavor  and  is  eaten  with  relish  by  the 
Garipon  and  Galiba  (Carib)  Indians  of  trench 
Guiana.  Intro,  into  Fla.  as  a  fr.-nhtnt,  but  very 
little  known.  Closely  related  to  this  species  and 
possibly  identical  with  it  is  the  Peruvian  F.  rhom- 
bipitala,  Safford  (Annona  rkombipttala,  Ruiz.  &  Pav.) 
with  petals  clothed  on  the  outside  with  appressed 
sericeous  hairs,  outer  stamens  petaloid  and  connivent 
as  in  F.  longifolia,  Vfcin.  long,  smoot  h  near  the  base  and 
minutely  pul)erulent  on  the  outside  near  the  apex; 
and  obovate-oblong  lvs.  with  short  thick  petioles 
and  sharply  acuminate  apices,  the  midrib  and  lateral 
nerves  impressed  on  the  upper  surface  and  prominent 
beneath,  the  extremities  of  the  latter  connected  by  a 
submarginal  nerve  almost  continuous  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.  W.  E.  Safpord. 
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GAGEA  (Sir  Thomas  Gage,  British  botanist,  died 
1820).  LUiacex.  Seventy-five  or  more  small  herbs  of 
Eu.,  N.  Afr.  and  east  to  China  and  Japan,  allied  to 
Ornithogalum,  mostly  hardy  and  sometimes  grown  in 
the  open.  Fls.  white,  yellow  or  rose,  few  on  the  top 
of  the  mostly  low  peduncle  or  scape:  lvs.  radical,  mostly 
only  1,  and  sometimes  on  the  st.  and  represented  by 
bracts  under  the  umbel :  perianth  persistent,  with  dis- 
tinct seems.;  stampns  6;  ovarv  sessile  or  short-stir.' 
tate,  3-loculed:  bulbs  small.  The  gageas  require 
cult,  of  ornithogalums.  They  appear  not  to  be  in  the 
American  trade.  G.  LiotArdu,  Schult.  f.,  the  gold-star, 
is  from  Eu.  and  eastward;  a  well-recommended  alpine, 
4-6  in.  high,  with  yellow  fls., 
radical  If.  usually  1,  bstulose;  scape-lvs.  2,  one  of  I 
larger  and  at  base  convolute. — 
G.  late*,  Ker  (G.  fascieularis, 
Salisb.),  the  yellow  8tar-of-Beth- 
lehcm  has  yellow  fls.  with  backs 
of  segms.  green,  opening  only  in 
forenoon:  radical  If.  1,  linear,  6- 
18  in.  long:  scape  short,  with  1- 
3  bracts.  Eu.  to  Himalayas. 
B.M.  1200.  G.  bracteoliris, 
Salisb.  (G.tlenonttala,  Reichb.), 
is  pale  yellow:  If.  1  at  base,  lin- 
ear-lanceolate and  glaucous;  st.- 
Ivb.  opposite,  lanceolate,  pubes- 
cent and  fringed.  Eu. 

L.  H.  B. 

OA  ILL  ARDIA  (named  for  M. 
Gaiilurd,  u  patron  of  botany  in 
France).  Compfaitsr.  Showy  an- 
nual and  perennial  herbs  largely 
cultivated  in  borders  and  flower- 
gardens. 

Leaves  alternate,  more  or  less 
toothed,  and  spotted :  fls.  in  soli- 
tan,'  and  usually  very  showy 
heads,  the  rays  yellow  and  red 
and  always  neutral,  the  disk-fls. 
purple  and  fertile;  involucre 
broad,  the  bracts  in  2  or  3  series, 
hairy ;  ligules  3-toothed  or  3-clcft, 
giving  a  fringed  appearance  to 
the  fls. — There  arc  12  species, 
all  American,  mostly  from  the 
far  W. 

There  are  two  types  of  gail- 
larilias, — the  annual  forms,  which 
derived  from  G.  pulchdla  and  G.  amblyn- 
don,  chiefly  from  the  former:  and  the 
perennials,  which  issue  from  G.  aristata. 
The  gaillardias  are  conspicuous  for  pro- 
fusion and  duration  of  flowers.  A  constant 
succession  is  produced  all  8U£1™,r 

use*  as  border  or  bedding  plants  they  are 
good  for  cut-flowers,  as  they  last  well  in 
water.  They  thrive  best  in  light,  open, 
well-drained  soil,  and  should  have  full 
Bunlight  and  air.  In  heavy  or  wet  soils  the 
plants  are  often  winterkilled.  The  . 
nial  forms  are  propagated  by  division, 
seeds  or  cuttings  in  August  or  September; 
also  by  root-cuttings  in  early  spring.  They 


usually  do  not  breed  true  from  seed  and  as  better 
plants  are  produced  by  cuttings  it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  propagation.  G.  grandiflora  and  its 
many  varieties  are  garden  forms  of 
G.  arutata  (see  Gt.  49,  p.  583.  G. 
7:499).  Some  of  the  more  recent  in- 
troductions have  highly  colored  flow- 
ers of  extraordinary  sise,  at  least  4  to 
5  inches  in  diameter.  Another  kind 
has  quilled  florets  (G.  fintulom)  of 
which  Buffalo  Bill  is  an  excellent 
example, — a  large,  pure  yellow  with 
a  narrow  disk.  Vivian  Grey  is  also  a 
remarkable  and  most  distinct  form, 
with  clear  yellow  fringed  rays,  and 
disk  of  the  same  color.  More  recent 
introductions  include  G.  kermtsina 
splendent  with  narrow  canary-yellow 
rays  and  rich  crimson  disk,  and  G. 
sidphurm  oculata  with  pale  sulfur, 
and  bright  maroon  disk -flowers.  Other 
trade  names  referable  to  no  botanical 
species  are  G.  hybrida  grandiflora, 
G.  Jostphus,  G.  semi  plena,  and  G.  Loi- 
selii  ( -pitta  Loiselii,  H.F.  II. 8 : 329?). 

a.  Annual  gaillardias:  fls.  normally 
mostly  red. 

amblyodon,  Gay.  One  to  2  ft., 
erect,  leafy,  nirsute:  lvs.  oblong  or 
spatula te,  Missile  and  auricula tc,  entire 
or  nearly  so:  lobes  (or  teeth)  of  disk- 
corollas  short  and  obtuse;  rays  numer- 
ous, brown-red  or  maroon  through- 
out their  length.  Texas.  F.S.21:2149. 
— Somewhat  cult,  amongst  garden 
annuals,  and  worthy. 

pulchella,  Foug.  Erect,  branching, 
12-20  in.,  soft-puhescent:  lvs.  oblong, 
lanceolate  or  spat  u  late,  rather  soft, 
nearly  sessile,  either  entire  or  the 
lower  ones  lyrate-pinnatifid :  lobes  of 
disk-As.  acute  or  awned;  heads  2  in. 
across,  the  flat  rays  yellow  at  top  and 
rose-purple  at  base.  Ark.  and  La.  to 
Ariz.  B.M.  1602;  3551  (as  G.  bieolor). 

Var.  plcta.  Gray  (G.  picta.  Hort.). 
Fig.  1613.  The  common  garden  form 
under  cult.,  having  larger  heads  and 
of  various  colors.  B.M.  3368.  R.H. 
1852:20.   V.  16:181.    In  one  form  (G. 
fistutdsa,  G.  tubuldita,  G.  Lorenzidna,  Hort.), 
the  ray-florets  and  sometimes  the  disk- 
florets  are  enlarged  and  tubular.  Fig.  1614. 
R.H.  1881,  p.  377;  1885:156. 

aa.  Perennial  gaillardias:  fls.  nor- 


«r.  pkta.  (Xh) 


aristita,  Pursh  (G.  grandiflora,  G.  liitea, 
G.  mdxima,  and  G.  pcrennis,  Hort  ).  Erect, 
2-3  ft.:  lvs.  rather  thick,  lanceolate  or 
oblong,  sometimes  spatulate,  varying  from 
entire  to  sinuate  pinnatifid:  lobes  of  disk- 
corollas  acute  or  awned;  heads  3-4  in. 
across,  the  flat  rays  yellow,  or  in  cult, 
varying  to  red  (particularly  at  the  base). 
Plains  W.   B.M.  2940.  B  R.  1186.  Gng. 
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GALANTHUS 


5:345.  Gn.  45,  p.  325.  A.F.  5:329.— This  is  the  com- 
mon perennial  gaillardia  of  gardens  (cult,  under  many 
names).  Bloom*  the  first  year  from  seed.  From  G. 
pulchftia  it  in  distinguished  by  taller  growth,  firmer  Ivs., 
yellower  heads,  and  leas  attenuate  lobe*  of  the  disk- 
fls.;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
two,  except  that  one  is  annual  and  the  other  perennial. 

N.  TAYLOR.f 

GALACTIA  (from  the  Greek,  milk;  some  species 
said  to  yield  a  milky  juice,  which  is  improbable). 
Leguminbsse.  Prostrate  or  twining,  perennial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  mostly  of  the  warm  regions  of  America,  only 
seldom  cultivated. 

Plants  usually  with  pinnately  3-9-foliate  lvs.,  and 
axillary,  interrupted  racemes  of  perfect,  more  or  less 
pcrigynous  fls.:  calyx  short,  4-lobed,  bracted;  corolla 
papilionaceous;  standard  broad;  stamens  10,  diadcl- 
phous;  ovary  1,  superior,  1-celled.  with  many  ovuh*: 
style  beardless:  fr.  a  linear,  straight  or  slightly  curved 
legume.  Cleistogamous  fls.  sometimes  produced. — There 
are  many  species,  but  of  very  little  horticultural  value. 
The  two  following  have  been  advertised  in  the  past 
but  are  probably  not  now  on  the  market. 

reguUris,  BSP.  (G.  glabella,  Michx.).  Lvs.  with  3 
lfts.:  |wnicli*  mainly  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  Ifte.  ellip- 
tical, often  notched  at  the  tip,  1-2  in.  long,  glabrous: 
corolla  violet-purple.  Dry  sandy  soil,  N.  Y.  to  Fla, 
and  Miss.  B.B.  2:335. 

EUlottii.  Nutt.  Lvs.  with  7-9  lfts.:  panicles  longer 
than  the  lvs.:  lfts.  elliptic-oblong;,  notched,  pubescent 
beneath,  H~lj<£  in.  long:  corolla  white  tinged  with 
red.  Dry  sandy  soil,  8.  C.  to  Fla.,  along  the  coast. 

K.  M.  WlEUANO. 
GALANTHUS  (Greek,  milk  flower).  Amarylliddcex. 
Snowdbop.    Spring-blooming  bulbs  (one  autumnal), 
with  solid  scapes  and  solitary  nodding  white  flowers. 

Bulb  tunicated.  small:  Ivs.  2-3,  strap-shaped:  peri- 
anth without  tube,  outer  and  inner  seams,  unlike; 
stamens  6:  fr.  a  3-valvcd  caps.,  more  or  less  fleshy. — 
Probably  a  half-dozen  species,  in  Eu.  and  W.  Asia.  The 
flowers  of  snowdrops  (G.  nitidis,  Fig.  1015)  ore  amongst 
the  smallest  and  daintiest  of  common  hardy  cult, 
spring-blooming  bulbs.  They  often  bloom  in  early 
March,  before  all  the  snow  has  gone.  Their  pendulous 
white  fls.,  with  the  "heart-shajieil  Meal  of  green"  dear 
to  Rossetti,  hold  a  unique  place  in  the  affections  of 
lovers  of  gardens.  At  first  sight  the  fls.  seem  to  have 
3  large  white  petals,  inclosing  a  green-and-white  tube 
with  6  tips,  but  a  second  glance 
shows  that  the  parts  that  func- 
tion as  [K'tols  are  the  outer 
segms.  of  the  perianth,  while  the 
3  inner  ones,  with  their  2-lobed 
tips,  are  not  grown  together,  but 
overlap  slightly, 
forming  a  rather 
crude  but  stitnsh 
tulie.  Each  plant  has 
a  globose  coated  bulb, 
2-3  lvs.,  grows  6-9  in. 
high,  and  bear*  usu- 
ally only  1  nodding 
fl.,  which  emerges 
from  a  spathe. 
Behind  the  perianth 
is  the  globose  green 
ovary. 

In  a  congenial 
stKit,  moist,  cool  and 
shady,  the  plants  in- 
crease satisfactorily, 
j  and  sometimes,  with- 

Miowdrop—      ol,t  an-V  what- 
Galanthus  oiralU.    ever,  form  a  bed  from 
i  x  which  thousands  of 


flowers  may  be  picked  at  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
desolate  and  wearisome  moment  of  the  year.  The 
leaves  arc  linear  and  channeled,  and  in  dark,  shining 
masses  make  a  rich,  quiet  effect.  They  come  out  with 
the  flowers,  attain  their  full  growth  later,  and  com- 
monly die  down  in  midsummer  or  fall.  The  bulbs  are 
cheap,  and  should  be  ordered  in  liberal  quantities. 
Plant  in  the  autumn,  as  for  other  hardy  bulbs;  set  3 
to  4  inches  deep  in  mellow  soil,  and  close  together. 

An  era  of  new  interest  in  snowdrops  began  about 
1875,  with  the  introduction  of  the  "giant"  kind  (C. 
Elwesii,  Fig.  1616),  but  those  who  do  not  care  for 


violets"  will  be  likely  to  cling  to  the  small  snowdrops. 
Neverthelww  G.  Elwesii  is  very  distinct,  and  should 
be  the  first  choice  if  any  large  kinds  an*  desired,  and  to 
secure  the  best  forms  the  connoisseur  should  buy 
imported  bulbs  of  it*  varieties.  The  only  kinds  known 
so  far  to  possess  a  patch  of  green  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
segments  are  G.  Elwesii  and  G.  Fosteri.  Considering 
that  there  are  only  two  main  types  in  this  genus,  G. 
nimlis  and  G.  Elwesii,  the  profusion  of  Latin  names 
(especially  since  1888,  the  date  of  Baker's  "Hand- 
bixik  of  the  Amaryllidere")  is  rather  trying,  except 
to  the  connoisseur  who,  unlike  the  general  public,  is 
chiefly  interested  in  the  larger-flowered  forms  and  the 
novelties. 

There  are  several  types  of  minor  importance.  The 
autumn-flowering  kinds,  representing  many  Latin 
names,  as  G.  octobrensis,  G.  corcyrensis,  U.  lirginx- 
Olgv,  are  usually  weak-growing  plants.  However, 
much  is  hoped  from  G.  cilirifus,  especially  by  the 
florists,  who  have  hitherto  found  no  snowdrop  that 
could  be  profitably  forced  for  Christmas.  Doubleness 
seems  to  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  snowdrops.  So 
far  it  seems  to  have  affected  only  the  inner  segments 
of  G.  nivalis  and  G.  Elwesii.  Yellow  snowdrops  arc 
alio  practically  unknown  in  America.  In  these  the 
hcart-#h&ped  spot  and  the  ovary  are  yellow  instead  of 
-  n.  Of  these,  G.  flavescens  is  perhaps  one  of  the 


hyunUnus,  12. 
Cumtw.  5. 
cauruirua,  4, 
cilicirui.  2. 
eortynnma,  1. 
Elweaii,  5. 
Krithr*.  5. 
flavroccDs,  1* 
Fosteri,  9. 
gli)l«su,,  5. 
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GotoaUn,  12. 
Krrrrug,  6. 
Knunlitlaru?,  U. 
Ikarue.  &. 
Impersti,  3. 
Utifoliiu,  7. 
imuimtM,  4,  11. 
DiT»Jift.  1. 
ochroepitua,  5. 
octobraMU,  1. 


ociobn  n  uj ,  I. 
pJieatui,  10. 
poculifonnU,  5. 
RetUmlei.  4. 
rcfloxua,  I. 
rc6ujfua,  5. 
8haHocH>,  1. 
uniruK'uliitu*.  5. 

It  Atll.illll,  .J. 


A.  Lm.  merely  channeled,  not  plaited. 

B.  Width  of  Irs.  small,  3-4  lines. 

C.  Base  of  lvs.  not  eery  narrow. 

1.  nivalis,  Linn.  (<?.  Shdrlockii,  Hort.).  Common 
Snowdrop.  Figs.  1615,  1616.  Bulb  6-12  lines  thick: 
basal  sheath  split  down  one  side:  lvs.  linear,  glaucous, 
finally  6-9  in.  long:  outer  perianth -segms.  oblong, 
6-12  lines  long;  inner  segms.  green  only  at  the  sinus. 
Feb.,  March.  Pyrenees  to  Caucasus.  R.H.  1880,  p. 
148.  G.M.  34:154.  G.C.  II.  11:237.  Gt.  48,  p.  232.— 
There  are  large-fid.  and  double  forms.  Var.  corcyrensis 
and  others  flower  in  Nov.  GW.  2,  p.  250.  At  least  2 
varieties  have  yellow  instead  of  green  markings.  Var. 
flavfescens,  S.  Arn.  The  markings  on  the  inner  segms. 
of  the  perianth  and  on  t  he  ovary  are  yellow,  and  the 
eta.  are  more  yellow  than  green.  Useful  for  Alpine  gar- 
dens. G.  31:149.  Var.  reflexus  has  outer  segms. 
reflexed.  G.M.  34:155.  Var.  octobrensis  (var.  orto- 
brlmui,  Voss.  G.  oclobrbisis,  Hort.).  Albania.  Known 
in  cult,  as  a  form  blooming  in  England  late  in  Oct. 

cc.  Base  of  lvs.  very  narrow. 

2.  cilfcicus,  Baker.  Iiows  robust  than  G.  Fostt-ri.  with 
much  narrower  lvs.,  which  are  narrowed  gradually 
from  the  middle  to  a  very  narrow  base.  Green  color 
as  in  G.  nimlis.  Bulb  Kin.  thick:  lvs.  whitish  beneath: 
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3. 
and 

in. 


outer  segms.  oblong,  9  linen  long,  3-4  linos  broad; 
stamens  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  inner  segms.  Mt. 
Taurus,  in  CUicia,  where  it  flowers  Nov.  to  March. 
Intro.  1898.  See  G.C.  111.21:214.  Pictured  in  G.C.  III. 
23:79.  A.F.  13:1137.  Gng.  6:244.  F.E.  11:282.  Gt. 
48,  p.  228.  Gn.  73,  p.  88. 

BB.  Width  of  lvs.  medium,  &4  lines  long. 
C.  Foliage  moderately  glaucous. 
D.  Outer  segms.  of  perianth  12-16  lines  long. 
Imperati,  Hcrtol.  Lvs.  broader  than  in  G.  nivalis, 
fls.  larger:  outer  rorolla-segma.  spatulate,  I  1 1  i 
ong.   Naples  and  Genoa.  This  and  G.  caucasicus 
are  regarded  by  Baker  xs  subspecies  of  G.  nivalis. 
G.C.  II.  11:237.  G.M.  34:155.  Gn.  76,  p.  119. 

dd.  Outer  segms.  9-12  lines  long. 

4.  caucasicus,  linker  (F.  Redoutei,  Rupr.).  Lvs. 
finally  8-9  in.  long,  mostly  9  lines  broad:  outer  perianth- 
segms.  oblong-spat  ulnte,  with  a  very  narrow  claw;  fls. 
later  than  G.  nivalis.  Caucasus.  Van  Tubergen  seems  to 
catalogue  var.  mdximus  of  this  species,  but  consult  No.  1 1. 

CC.  Foliage  very  glaucous. 
D.  Inner  segms.  with  fata  rather  spreading  or  crisped. 

5.  filwesii,  Hook.  Giant  Snowdrop.  Fig.  1616. 
Bulb  larger  an<i  fls.  more  globose  than  in  G.  nivalis: 
outer  segms.  oblong-spat  ulatc,  9-15  lines  long,  6-9  lines 
broad;  inner  segms.  green  in  the  lower  half  and  also 
around  the  sinus.  Mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  B.M. 
6166.  R.H.  1S80,  p.  148.  G.C.  II.  11:236.  G.M. 
34:154.  Gn.  M.  2:117;  12:112.— The  inner  segms.  are 
narrowed  suddenly  iust  below  the  apical  lobes,  which 
are  square  and  much  larger  than  in  G.  Fosteri.  Thev 
also  form  a.  narrower  tube  than  in  any  other  species. 
Dealers  have  advertised  vars.  Cassaba  (A.  F.  3:471. 
C.L.A.5:135.   Gng.  5: 180.   Gt.  48,  p.  225.   Gn.  55, 

206),  ochrosptlus  (has  pale  yellow  coloring  on  the 
segms.),  unguiculfltns  has  a  long  claw  at  the  tip 
of  each  outer  segm.  (G.C.  III.  17:361),  and  Erithr*. 
Var.  globdsus  has  almost  globular  fls.,  larger  than  in 
the  type,  and  very-  broad  lvs.  Var.  WMttoUii  (Gn.  57, 
p.  45;  59,  p. 262)  seems  to  belong  here.  Var.  poculiformis, 
a  large  and  robust  form  with  the  inner  and  outer 
segms.  both  pure  white.  Perhaps  not  in  Amer.  and 
rare  in  England. — G.  robmtus,  Hort.,  seems  never  to 
have  been  accounted  for  by  Baker.  It  may  perhaps  be 
G.  Eluvsii  var.  robu.it us  which  is  a  trade  name.  It  is 
broad-lvd  and  glaucous. 

dd.  / nner  segms.  with  lobes  not  spreading  or  crisped. 

6.  gr*cus,  Orph.  Very  near  G.  Elwesii,  but  differing 
as  above  and  in  the  smaller  fls.  and  narrower  outer 
segms.,  and  the  very  limited  distribution  of  the  wild 
species.  April.  Chios. 

Bnn.  Width  of  lvs.  greatest,  9-12  lines, 
c.  Green  color  only  near  the  sinus. 
D.  Colored  on  both  sides  of  the  inner  segms. 

7.  latifolius,  Rupr.  Bulb.  1  in.  thick:  lvs.  lorate, 
bright  green:  outer  segms.  oblong-spat ulate,  6-9  lines 
long;  inner  segm.-i.  green  around  the  sinus,  inside  and 
out;  anthers  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  sharp  point,  while 
in  G.  nivalis  and  G.  /•>,,,.  they  are  gradually  narrow"!. 
Caucasus,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  G.C.  II.  11:237; 
15:404.  Gt.  48,  p.  229. 

dd.  Colored  on  only  one  side. 

8.  Ikirias,  Baker.  Resembles  G.  Fosteri  in  foliage, 
and  G.  Elwesii  not  in  coloring  but  in  the  square,  crisp 
lobes  of  the  inner  segms.  which  tend  to  recurve:  outer 
Begins,  nearly  1  in.  long;  stamens  rather  shorter  than 
the  inner  segms.;  green  color  occupying  half  the  out- 
side of  the  inner  segms.  Island  of  Nile  aria  (the  classical 
Btaria).  Sec  G.C.  III.  13:506.  Gn.  52,  p.  361;  49, 
p.  330.  G.  30:153.  G.M.  52:146. — Intro.  1893. 


cc.  Green  color  also  on  the  lower  half  of  the  inner  segms. 

9.  Fosteri,  Baker.  Resembles  G.  latifolius  in  foliage 
and  G.  Elwesii  in  fl.,  but  the  apical  lobes  of  the  inner 
segms.  are  short  and  erect,  and  smaller  than  in  G. 
Elwesii;  also  the  stamens  are  not  more  than  half  so 
long  as  the  inner  segms.,  while  in  G.  nivalis,  G.  Elwesii 
and  G.  latifolius  they  are  three-fourths  as  long. 
Minor.  Intro.  1889.  G.M.  34:154.  G.  35:193. 

aa.  Lvs.  plaited,  the  edges  permanently  rolled  i 
B.  Green  color  only  near  the  sinus. 

10.  plicAtus,  Bieb.  Bulb  larger  than  in  G. 
lvs.  about  12  in.  long,  and  1  in.  wide,  very 
outer  perianth-segms.  ob- 
long from  a  very  narrow 
base,  very  convex  on  the 
back,  9-12  lines  long,  wide- 
spreading  or  even  reflexed ; 
inner  segms.  green  in  the 
upper  half,  with  a  white 
euf(e.  March,  April. 
Crimea.  This  is  much 
confounded  with  G.  cauca- 
sicus. G.C.  II.  11:236. 
B  R.  545.  B.M.  2162.  G. 
M.  34: 155. 


1616.  Gatanthus  ninth  and  G.  Elwesii .  The  I 
G.  nivalis;  Um  lowest  one  is  G.  Elwesii;  I 
variety  of  G.  Elwesii. 

11.  grandifldrus,  Baker  (G.  mdximus,  Baker,  not 
Velenovsky).  Possibly  a  hybrid  between  G.  plicatus 
and  some  form  of  G.  nivalis,  remarkable  for  its  robust 
habit  and  green  color,  extending  more  than  half  way 
down  toward  the  l*ase  of  the  inner  segms.  Intro. 
1893.  See  G.C.  UX  13:354,  656.  Sec  also  G.  caucasicus 
var.  maximus,  No.  4. 

BB.  Green  color  also  on  the  lower  half  of  the  inner  segms. 

12.  byzantinus,  Baker  «?.  Gotwaidii,  Hort.). 
Intermediate  between  G.  plicatus  and  G.  Elwesii.  "Lvs. 
3  in.  broad,"  which  seems  hardly  possible,  glaucous  on 
both  sides,  especially  beneath;  margins  distinctly  and 
permanently  recurved:  outer  segms.  oblong,  convex 
on  back,  9  lines  long,  4  lines  broad,  apical  lobes  some- 
what reflexed  and  crisped;  stamens  much  shorter  than 
inner  segms.  Intro.  1893.  See  G.  C.  III.  13:226. 

(}.  Altrnii.  linker,  has  cone-shaped  fls..  purr  whit.-,  but  the  petals 
"crimped  into  a  distinctly  large,  horseshoe-like  patch  at  green  just 
Mow  the  wavy  told  of  the  lipa."  Gn.  117,  p.  S3. — 0.  Alkinnt, 
Hort.  Two  plants  seem  to  be  cult,  under  this  name,  according  to 
8.  Arn.,  one  a  pure  white  one.  the  other  frequently  has  an  addi- 
tional perianth-seem.,  also  misshapen  blooms  Both  are  scarcely 
known  outside  of  England,  (in.  74,  p.  154.  By  some  supposed  to 
be  a  form  of  G.  nivalis. — U.  Olg*.  Orph.  Outer  negro*,  about  1  in, 
long;  inner  one.  half  as  long,  plain,  white,  with  rounded  lobes, 
Oct.  Greece  — G.  krginx-Oto*. 


HorL-=«;  Ulgtt- 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

N.  TAYLOR.t 
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1310  GALAX 

GALAX  (from  the  Greek  meaning  milk;  applica- 
tion olwcurc).  Diapensiacest.  One  acquiescent  plant, 
much  prized  for  its  BtifT  bronzy  rootrleavcs. 

Calyx  imbricated,  persistent;  petals  5,  hypogynous, 
oblong-spatulate,  entire,  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
monadelphous  stamens;  the  stamen-tube  10-toothed, 
the  5  U-eth  alternating  with  the  petal*  antherifemus, 
the  others  pctaloid;  anthers  transversely  dehiscent; 
pistil  1:  ovary  superior,  3-eelled,  many-ovuled;  style 
ehort:  fr.  a  loculicidal,  3-valvcd  cape.;  weds  with  a 


1«17.  G>Ux  iphytta.  (XJi) 


loose  cellular  testa. — Thin  genus  contains  but  a  single 
species.  It  belongs  to  a  small  family  which  was  much 
more  extensive  in  past  geologic  timet*,  but  is  now  on  the 
way  to  extinction.  A  large  industry  has  arisen  in 
recent  yesirs  consisting  in  the  marketing  of  immense 
quantities  of  galax  lvs.  for  decorative  purposes,  espe- 
cially at  Christmas  time;  but  the  lvs.  arc  also  used  at 
other  times  in  wreaths  and  bouquets.  The  bronzy 
autumn  coloration  of  the  lvs.  ad<ls  to  their  attractive- 
ness. They  are  collected  in  the  mountains  of  N.  C.  and 
Va.  The  plants  are  grown  also  in  rockeries.  It  is 
recomnieneled  to  plant  in  rockeries  with  northern 
exposure,  shade,  and  some  moisture.  Prop,  by  division. 

aphylla,  Linn,  (lilandflrrdui  cordata,  Andr.).  Galax. 
Fig.  I«17.  Evergreen,  perennial  herbs:  rootstock  thiek, 
matted,  emrping:  lvs.  basal.  tufted,  round-hcart-shatM<d, 
with  narrow  sinus,  eremite,  shining,  conspicuously  |>al- 
mately  net  ted- veined,  1-3  in.  broad,  on  long  slender 
petioles:  scape  1-2' >  ft.  high;  spike-like  raceme  dense, 
2-5  in.  long:  lis.  small,  white,  1 !  £-2  lines  broad.  In  dry 
woods  chietlv  in  the  mountains,  Va.  to  (la.,  and  along 
the  coast,  Va.  to  N.  C.  B.M.  754.  G.F.  5:005  (adapted 
in  Fig.  1017).  CM.  44:223.  Gn.  59,  p.  187.— Called 
also  colts-foot  or  beetle-weed.         K.  M.  WiecsaND. 

Galax  leaves  were  used  for  decorative  purpos*-*  in  a 
commercial  way  only  as  far  back  as  181(0,  when  they 
were  introduced  to  the  northern  florist  trade  by  the 
writer,  who  had  experimented  with  them  for  several 
years  before  that  date,  sending  to  hospitals  and  indi- 
viduals. The  reports  received  fully  justified  the  intro- 
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ducer  in  advertising  the  leaf  widely  as  a  florist's  deco- 
rative material  for  making  up  wreaths,  cross**,  and  in 
fact  all  designs  for  which  ivy  leaves  up  to  that  time 
had  been  employed  almost  exclusively.  Today  galax 
leaves  have  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  ivy 
leases,  being  less  expensive,  more  easily  handled  and 
kept,  and  furnishing  long  wiry  stems.  The  brilliant 
bronze  leaves  supply  a  color  long  needed  in  this  class  of 
work.  The  sizes  also  of  the  leaves  vary  from  'v  inch  or 
less  to  5  inches  diameter,  again  making  their  uses  very 
varied.  Small  green  galax  leaves  are  now  used  exten- 
sively for  bunching  with  violets,  taking  the  place  of  the 
violet  leaves.  One  of  the  features  of  the  holiday  season 
in  Boston  is  the  fakir  with  his  stand  of  violetB  bunched 
with  green  galax.  They  come  in  again  and  are  used  the 
same  way  at  the  first  touch  of  spring,  when  the  early 
trailing  arbutus  or  "mayflower"  appears  on  the  street. 
They  can  1k>  arrange* I  to  cover  much  more  space  than 
the  ivy  leaves,  and  do  not  have  to  be  wired,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  latter.  The  keeping  qualities  of  galax  are 
remarkable,  and  they  are  now  used  the  year  round  from 
cold  storage.  Outdoor  designs,  as  in  cemeteries,  will 
keep  fresh  and  bright  for  months  if  not  dried  out,  but 
otherwise  require  no  care.  A  favorite  arrangement  of 
galax  leaves  is  to  place  them  loosely  in  a  small  vase, 
where  they  will  retain  their  bright  colors  and  shape  for 
weeks,  even  iu  a  close  warm  room,  though  most  of  the 
leaves  are  used,  commonly  with  flowers,  in  designs 
made  up  by  the  florist.  As  a  Christmas  decoration 
they  stand  preeminent,  and  their  general  good  quali- 
ties'i  mentioned  above  cause,  them  to  be  used  through- 
out the  year,  more,  pcrha|>s,  than  any  other  decorative 
green,  ferns  possibly  excepted. 

In  Philadelphia,  some  time  ago,  an  enterprising 
young  woman  introduced  a  novel  and  taking  innova- 
tion in  the  shape  of  potted  galax  plants  for  society  din- 
ners. Small,  brilliantly  colored  green  and  bronze 
leaves  were  arranged  in  tiny  pots,  specially  designed 
by  Messrs.  Saekctt  A  Company,  and  placed  at  each 
plate,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  guests  as  souvenirs. 
They  were  also  sold  through  one  of  Philadelphia's 
leading  merchants  by  thousands. 

The  larger  cities,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  use  the  largest  quantities,  though  many  of 
these  are  retailed  again  to  smaller  cities  and  towns  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  there  is  a  large 
export  trade  now  established  in  them,  mostly  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands. 

The  area  over  which  galax  is  collected  extends  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  is  so  vast  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  exterminating  the  plant  by  collecting  the  leaves, 
even  if  they  were  injured  thereby,  which  does  not  win 
to  l»e  the  case.  It  is  not  practicable  to  grow  the  plants 
for  the  harvest  of  leaves,  at  least  in  America,  the  pro- 
cess being  too  expensive.  Under  cultivation  they  would 
perhaps  not  average  one  perfect  salable  leaf  to  a  plant, 
as  a  sjieek  or  wornihole  renders  the  leaf  unfit  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  In  Europe  galax  has  been  tried  with 
varying  success  under  glass,  the  leaves  bringing  a  very 
high  price. 

Galax  aphylla  is  a  beautiful  ground-covering  plant, 
specially  adapted  to  the  rhododendron  bonier,  where 
the  soil"  and  situation  alike  an-  suitable  to  its  growth; 
it  delights  in  shade  and  a  cool,  moist,  peaty  loam.  lU 
charms  are  far  better  known  in  England,  however,  than 
at  home.  The  leaves,  when  full  grown,  are  always 
bright  green,  the  brilliant  bronze  shades  appearing 
later  when  the  plant  ripens  and  the  frosts  begin.  Then 
when  thev  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  the 
alternating  freezing  and  sun  action  cause  the  leaves  to 
turn  in  a  short  time,  though  sometimes  this  occurs  to  an 
extent  before  any  freezing  weather,  when  the  sap  starts 
downward.  In  dense  shade  they  always  remain  green. 
In  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  lo  start,  the  leaves  often 
turn  green  or  dingy  again,  and  eventually  die  down  the 
second  season.  Harlan  P.  Keusev. 
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GALBANOM :  t/anu  and  Ruin*. 

GALEANDRA  (Greek  for  helmet  and  stamen).  Orchid- 
Acese,  tribe  Vdndex.  Deciduous  epiphytes,  to  be  grown 
under  warmhouse  conditions. 

Planta  with  jointed  thickened  eta.:  lvs.  distichous, 
membranaceous :  labellum  infundibulifonn;  sepals  ana 
petals  equal,  spreading;  column  erect,  winged;  pollinia 
2. — Six  species  in  Trop.  Amer.  Cult,  as  for  Eulophia. 

Devoniina,  Lindl.  St.  erect:  Ivs.  linear- 
lanceolate,  sheathing  at  base :  sepals  and  petals 
lanceolate,  reddish  brown,  with  green  margins; 
labellum  whitish,  veined  in  front  with  crim- 
son. From  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.  B.M. 
4610.  I.H.  21:176.  A.F.  6:609.  J.F.  2:195. 
VX>.9:8. 

Baoeri,  Lindl.  Sts.  subcylindric,  nearly 
fusiform:  lvs.  lanceolate:  racemes  terminal, 
drooping;  As.  large;  sepals  and  petals  similar, 
lanceolate,  yellowish ;  labellum  pale  yellow  in 
tin-  throat,  interior  portion  purplish.  Mex.,8. 
B  R.  26:49.  P.M.  14:49. 

D'Escagnolleina,  Reichb.  f.  Sts.  terete, 
tapering  both  ways:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  pointed: 
racemes  terminal  and  drooping;  sepals  and 
petals  similar,  ascending,  narrow,  yellowish; 
lip  funnelform  or  nearly  bell-form,  fluted, 
with  a  rose-purple  blotch  on  the  lower  limb. 
Brazil.  1.11.34:22  (1887). 

C.  niM/n.  Maat.  Rotimi  abort,  fL-w-Bd..  Its.  about 
2  in.  arrow:  •••puis  aixl  petals  light  obve-green,  the 
funnel-like  lip  white  with  a  purple  blotch.  Trop.  Amer. 
V.O.»:9.  G.W.  14.  p.  307.  QAKEg  AME8. 

George  V.  Nash.I 

GALEDUPA:  Pongamia. 

GALEGA  (Greek,  gala,  milk:  supposed  to 
increase   the   flow  of   milk).  Leguminbsx. 
Bushy  perennials  not  very  commonly  cultivated  in 
America. 

Of  120  names  of  species  in  this  genus,  only  6  ore  now 
retained,  most  of  the  others  being  referred  to  Tephrosia. 
The  plants  mentioned  below  are  hardv  herbaceous 
perennials  of  the  easiest  cult.,  about  3  ft.  high,  with  odd- 
pinnate  Ivb.  and  pea-shaped  fls.  of  purplish  blue  or 
white.  They  do  not  require  frequent  division,  make 
bushy  plants,  and  bear  in  July  ami  Aug.  many  dense, 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes  of  fls.,  which  are  useful 
for  cutting.  Seeds  of  coat's  rue  are  still  offered  abroad 
among  miscellaneous  agricultural  seeds,  but  the  plants 
are  little  known  in  this  country-  They  are  native  in 
S.  Eu.  and  \V.  Asia. 

a.  I/to.  lanceolate:  stipules  broadly  lanceolate. 
officinalis,  Linn.  Goat's  Rue.  Fig.  1618.  Height 
2-3  ft.:  Ifts.  mucronate:  fls.  purplish  blue.  Eu.,  W, 
Asia.  G.M.  49:57.  Var.  alba  or  albifldra  is  commoner 
in  cult.  Gn.  50,  p.  269.  G.L.  22:294.  J.H.  III. 
48:557.  Var.  HirtUndii,  Hort.,  has  large  spikes 
of  lilac  fls.  and  the  young  foliage  variegated.  A.F. 
22:695.— A  rose-colored  variety  is  sold  as  var.  clrnea, 
Hort.,  which  is  also  known  in  a  double-fld.  form;  a 
dwarf,  compact,  lilac-fid.  variety  sold  under  the  name 
var.  compact*,  is  also  known. 

AA.  Lft*.  lanceolate:  stipule*  broadly  ovate. 
orientalis,  Lam.  Foliage  and  stipules  larger:  fls.  pur- 
plish blue,  nodding:  pods  pendulous.  Caucasus.  B.M. 
2192.  Gn.  W.  23:147.    B.R.  326.— Height  2Jf-i  ft.: 
rootstock  creeping:  st.  simple.  \_  Taylor. f 

GALE6BDOLON  :  Lamium. 

GALEtiPSIS  {weasel-like,  from  some  fancied  resem- 
blance). Labial*.  Hemp  Nettle.  Several  weedy 
European  plants,  some  of  them  naturalized  in  this 
country,  rarely  cult,  in  gardens.  Annuals,  of  spreading 


habit,  opposite  lvs.  that  are  dentate  or  entire,  and  red. 
yellowish  or  variegated  fls.  in.  whorls  toward  the  top  of 
the  st  . :  calyx  with  5  nearly  equal  teeth ;  corolla  widened 
in  the  throat,  bearing  an  entire  arched  upper  lip  and  a 
palate  with  2  teeth.  G.  Ladanum,  Linn.,  is  canescent, 
with  very  narrow,  nearly  or  quite  entire  Ivs.:  fls.  rose- 
red  or  red,  sometimes  spotted  yellow:  8-12  in.:  there 
are  forms  with  broader  lvs.  and  also  narrow  lvs.,  and 
otherwise  variable.  G.  versico- 
lor, Curt.,  has  hispid  sts.,  ovate 
coarsely  toothed  Ivs.,  and  large 
yellowish  fls.  with  purple  sjiot 
on  lower  lip:  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  a  form  of  the 
next  with  larger  yellow-and- 
purple  fls.  and  an  arched  rather 
than  flat  up|x>r  lip.  G.  Tetrihit, 
Linn.,  is  bristly-hairy  with  st. 
swollen  beneath  the  joints, 
erect:  lvs.  ovate,  toothed:  flu. 
purplish  or  white  or  parti- 
L.  H.  B. 


1618.  Galega  officinalis.  (  X  ?«) 

Linn.) .  Showy  Orchis 


GALE0RCH3S  (in  reference 
to  the  hood-like  organ  formed 
of  the  united  sepals).  Orchi- 
dace  sr.  Orchids  with  fleshy  roots: 
st.  scape-like,  with  2  basal  Ivb.: 
fls.  in  a  short,  loose  spike,  ex- 
ceeded  by  the  largo 
bracts;  sepals  united, 
forming  a  nood;  petals 
connivent ;  lip  entire, 
spurred ;  column  short; 
pollinia    (jranulose,  1 
in  each  sac,  tailed. 

spectabilis,  Rydb. 
(OrcAivt  spcctdbilis, 
St.  up  to  1  ft.  tall,  5-angled: 


spike  3-6-fld.;  fls.  violet-purple,  variegated  with  lighter 
purple  and  white.  N.E.  N.  Amer.    George  V.  Nash. 


GALIUM  (Gal  ion  was  the 
tioned  by  Dioseorides  as  us» 
verum  is  locally  used  abroad  f< 
cex.  Bedstraw  or  Ladies'  Bed 
of  the  legend  that  one  of  thes 


name  of  a  plant  men- 
1  in  curdling  milk.  G. 
r  this  purpose).  Rubia- 
straw,  so-called  because 
plants  was  in  the  hay 


on  which  the  mother  of  Christ  rested.  Mostly  weak  or 
slender  herbaceous  plants  with  square,  often  barbed 
stems,  and  whorled  leaves. 

Flowers  very  small,  perfect,  epigynous;  calyx  almost 
or  quite  obsolete;  corolla  gamopetoJous,  rotate,  d«*ply 
4-parted;  divisions  in  our  species  acute  or  acuminate; 
stamens  4:  ovary  inferior,  2-cellcd,  forming  a  2-lobed, 
2-seeded,  dry,  indehiscent  fr.;  the  lobes  nearly  globular. 
— About  220  specie*  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Noted  for  the  reeurvcd-eieabrous  sts.  of  many  species, 
mathematical  habit  due  to  the  whorled  lvs.,  and  the 
fine  fluffy  fls.  The  profuse-flowering  species  noted 
below  are  often  used  in  rockeries  an<F  flower-beds  for 
the  regular  but  soft  ami  filmy  effect,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  gypsophila.  As  cut-fls.,  they  arc  used  to 
lighten  the  effect  of  heavier  fls. 

a.  Fls.  yellow. 

verum,  Linn.  Yellow  Bedstraw.  Perennial  from 
a  somewhat  woody  base:  sts.  erect,  smooth,  tufted, 
1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  in  S'h  or  6s,  linear,  1  £-1  in.  long; 
apex  bristle-tipped:  panicle  ample,  its  lower  branches 
exceeding  the  lvs.  Eu.,  now  also  a  weed  in  fields  in 
the  E.  U.  S. — A  very  good  plant  for  rockeries  and  banks. 

aa.  Fls.  white. 

B.  Lvs.  in  4'",  lanceolate,  m-viral-ncrved. 

boreale,  Linn.  Northern  Bkdstraw.  Perennial, 
stoloniferous,  forming  patches:  sts.  smooth,  1-3  ft. 
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hitfh,  erect,  strict:  lvs.  %-\  in.  long;  apex  not  bristle- 
tipped:  panicle  ample:  fr.  (usually  minutely  bristly. 
Rocky  soil,  Oue.  to  Alaska  and  south  to  Pa.  and  Colo. — 
Useful  in  rockeries  and  flower-beds. 

bb.  Ia's.  in  8'a  or  G's,  oblanctMalc  to  linear. 

Mollugo,  Linn.  Wild  Madder.  White  or  Great 
Hbdue  BKDtrrRAW.  Perennial,  smooth:  sts.  en«et  or 
diffuse,  1-3  ft.  high,  mostly  in  clumps:  lvs.  in. 
long,  bristle-tippwl,  1 -nerved:  panicle  ample:  fr.  smooth. 
Eu.,  but  a  weed  in  fields  in  the  eastern  states. — This 
plant  is  known  in  some  places  as  "baby's  breath,"  but 
this  name  is  properly  given  to  gypsophila. 

K.  M.  Wieqand. 

GALPHIMIA  (anagram  of  Malpighia).  Malpighia- 
cex.  Woody  plant*,  sparingly  introduced  in  Florida 
and  southern  California. 

Shrubs  or  subshruhs:  lvs.  opposite,  small,  slightly 
glaucous  on  both  sides  or  beneath,  entire  or  obscurely 
toothed,  glandular  at  the  margin  or  base  of  blade  or  at 
the  tip  of  the  If  .-stalk:  clusters  terminal;  fls.  yellow  or 
reddish;  calvx  without  glands;  petals  toothed,  clawed, 
spreading:  fr.  a  3-partcd  caps.,  not  winged. — Species 
15  or  more,  from  S.  Texas  to  Bnuil,  largely  Mexican. 
Little  known  its  cult,  plants,  although  a  tew  species 
have  been  mentioned  in  hort.  literature  abroad,  and 
the  two  following  are  listed  in  Calif.  G.  brasiliensis, 
A.  Juss.  Shrub:  lvs.  ovate  or  lanceolate,  about  1  in. 
long,  reddish,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath:  fls.  small, 
yellow,  in  short  lax  panicles,  said  to  be  bright  in  winter 
in  Calif.;  pedicels  jointed  at  base;  petals  ovate-lanceo- 
late, obtuse,  scarcely  twice  longer  than  calyx.  Brazil. 
G.  hirsuta,  Cav.  Shrub:  lvs.  bright  giwn,  ovate, 
acute,  twice  larger  than  in  preceding,  hairy  both 
fls.  larger,  in  longer  panicles,  yellow.  Mex., 
where  it  is  known  as  "ramo  de  oro."  G.  nilida, 
cult,  in  Fla.,  is  apparently  G.  glaoca,  Cav. 
(Thryallis  glaucn,  Kuntzc),  native  from  Mex.  to 
Panama  and  naturalized  in  the  W.  Indies.  See 
ThryaUin,  with  which  Galphimia  is  combined  by 
recent  students.  L.  H.  B. 

GALTdlfIA  (after  Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  and  anthropologist,  1822-191 1). 
Liliacex.  Giant  Summer  Hyacinth.  Large  and 
handsome  Cape  bulbs,  of  three  species,  one  of  them 
being  cultivated  in  the  open  for  summer  bloom. 

Scape  or  peduncle,  2-4  ft.  high,  from  a  tuni- 
cated  bulb:  lvs.  long  and  large,  more  or  less 
fleshy,  all  from  the  crown:  fls.  white  or  tinged 
green,  large,  in  an  open  raceme;  perianth-tube 
short,  oblong  or  club-sliaiH-d ;  stamens  6,  with 
linear-oblong  versatile  anthers:  fr.  an  oblong  3- 
valved  caps.,  containing  many  angled  black 
seeds.  —  The  genus  differs  from  Hyacinthus 
by  it*  more  numerous  and 
flattened  crowded  seeds. 
The  other  2  species  arc 
inferior  to  the  following, 
which  was  intro.  by  Leieht- 
lin  in  the  early  seventies 
of  last  century,  and  now 
holds  a  permanent  place  in 
horticulture.    The  plants 
prefer  a  rich,  open,  moist 
soil. 

cindicans,  Decne. 
{Hyacinthus  cAndicans, 
Baker).  Fig.  1619.  Bulb 
large,  round,  coated:  lvs. 
4-6,  lorativlaneeolnte,  2 1  i 
ft.  long:  scape  often  4  ft. 
high;  racemes  20-30-fld.; 
fls.  fragrant,  pure  white, 
1-1  J-'i  in.  long,  the  tube 
oblong;    stamens  about 


J^in.  long,  inserted  high  in  the  tube.  F.S.  21:2173. 
G.C.  1871 :  380,  done.;  1872: 1099;  II.  15:273.  G.  28:687. 
Gn.  62,  p.  361 ;  64,  p.  158;  69,  p.  163.  J.H.  III.  45:262; 
47:583.  K.H.  18S2.  p.  32.  P.O.  3:101.  A  G.  17:281. 
— The  plants  should  l>e  heavily  mulched  if  left  out- 
doors where  winters  are  severe.  In  favored  localities 
the  bulbs  may  be  left  for  several  years  with 
ingly  better  results.   Large  clumps  are  desirable. 

<].  dntdln.  Baker.  Bulb  avoid,  3-4  in.  diam.:  Iv».  6-8,  soft. 
2-2  ^  It.  tunc,  with  whitish  margin:  scape  2  ft.,  bearing  *  tax 
iwoie;  fla.  with  a  clavate  tube*  whirb  i*  1  in.  ton*  and  whirh  ia 
twice  a*  lorur  a*  the  iwcma.  B.M.  6SA5. — (!.  prfnrrpi.  Drone. 
Much  like  G.  candicana,  but  fU.  fewer  and  raceme  abutter: 
(tanveiu  iiuerUxi  below  middle  of  tube.  L  H   B  t 

GAMOGYNE  (name  refers  to  the  united  ovaries). 
Ardcese.  Two  erect  small  herbs  from  the  Malaysian 
region,  bearing  attractive  colored  inclined  snathes:  lvs. 
narrow,  thickish,  tapering  into  petiole:  spadix  included 
in  the  «| withe:  fls.  apetalous;  anthers  truncate;  ovaries 
united.  G.  puichm,  N.  12.  Br.  Peduncles  erect,  terete, 
reddish  brown,  about  6  in.  long:  snathe  bright  crimson, 
about  1  %  in.  long,  spreading  or  almost  nodding,  closed 
except  at  top:  stigmas  red:  spadix  with  neuter  organs 
at  base.  B.M.  8330.  G.  Bur  (ridge  i,  N.  E.  Br.  Spathe 
less  brightly  colored:  stigmas  greenish  yellow:  spadix 
with  neuter  organs  between  the  male  and  female  parts. 


GAMOLEPIS  (Greek  for  untied  scales;  referring  to 
the  involucre).  CompdsUx.  Flower-garden  plants. 

Leaves  alternate  and  mostly  pinnatisect:  peduncles 
1-headed,  the  heads  bearing  1  series  of  yellow,  pistillate 
rays,  the  disk-As.  perfect:  achenes  without  pappus, 
wingless  and  glabrous. — About  a  dozen  S.  African 
herbs  or  small  slirubs,  somewhat  allied  botanically  to 
Chrysanthemum. 

Tagetes,  DC.  ((«'.  Annua,  Less.).  Fig.  1620.  An- 
nual, of  wiry  growth,  a  foot  or  less  high,  much 
branched  and  very  floriferous:  lvs.  pinnate  or  pin- 
nately  parted,  5-7  lob««  or  lfts.  on  either  side  of  the 
rachis  and  lfts.  entire  or  lobed :  involucre  nearly  or 
quite  urn-shaped,  the  scalea  joined  more  than  half 
their  length;  fls.-heads  bright  yellow  or  orange, 
J4in.  across.  R.H.  1896,  p.  412.  Gn.  25,  p.  407  (both 
as  G.  Tagete*). — Hardy  or  half-hardy .  Of  easiest 
cult,  from  seeds  in  sunny  places,  and  most  excellent 
for  ribbon  borders  and  for  low  mass  effects.  Con- 
tinuous bloomer.  l,  ij,  b. 

GARClNIA  (Laurence  Garcin,  who  lived  ami  col- 
lected in  India,  and  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury). Guitifcr*.  This  genus  includes  the  mango- 
stcen,  which  is  declared  by  some  connoisseurs  to 
be  one  of  the  most  luscious  of  all  tropical  fruits; 
also  the  gamboge  tree,  whose  resinous  juice  yields 
a  well-known  pigment  and  purgative. 

Garcinia  is  a  polymorphous  genus  of  upward 
of  150  species  in  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Polynesia..  The  species  are  glabrous  trees,  usually 
with  a  yellow  juice:  lvs.  evergreen,  opposite  or  ter- 
nate,  simple,  often  thick: 
fls.  solitary  or  fascicled, 
polygamous  or  dia-cious; 
sepsis  and  petals  4;  sta- 
mens in  male  fl.  many, 
2-  or  3-delphousj  female 
fls.  with  staminodia;  ovary 
2-  to  many-celled,  with 
sessile  stigma  and  solitary 
ovule  in  each  cell. — The 
mangmtecn  is  cultivated 
in  the  West  Indies;  the 
gamboge  tree  is  also  cult, 
in  S.  Fla.;  it  is  a  broad- 
leaved  tree  of  slow  growth. 
The  mangos  teen  is  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  an 
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orange,  with  a  rind  of  similar  thickness  and  edible 
segments  of  form  and  arrangement  like  those  of  an 
orange.  It  in  brilliantly  colored  outaide  with  rich  pur- 
ple. The  flavor  is  said  to  suggest  something  between 
a  grape  and  a  peach.  Numberless  efforts  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  naturalise  this  tree  in  the  tropics 
without  success.  The  successful  ri|»cning  of  this  fruit 
under  glass  may  be  regarded 
as  an  achievement.  See 
Mangosteen. 

Mangostana,  Linn.  Man- 
gosteen. Height  20-30  ft.: 
Ivs.  7-10  in.  long,  elliptic- 
oblong,  acuminate,  leathery, 
nerves  horizontal  and  very 
numerous:  fls.  (male)  1}$  in. 
diam.,  purple  or  yellow-red, 
in  few-nd.  terminal  fascicles; 
sepal*  orbicular,  and  petals 
broad-ovate  and  fleshy:  fr. 
about  lx/i  in.  diam.,  dark 
purple  with  large  flat  seeds. 
Malay  region.  B.M.4R47.  L. 
B.C.  9:845.  F.S.  22:2359. 
G.C.  II.  4:057.  G.W.  3,  p.  8. 

Morella,  Dear.  Gamboge 
Tree.  Height  30-50  ft.:  Ivs. 
more  tattering  at  both  ends, 
4-0  in.  long,  the  veins  indis- 
tinct: fls.  yellowish,  male  fls. 
ubout  3  in  the  axils,  the 
sepals  very  small;  female  fls. 
larger.solitarv,  the  staxninodca 
about  12:  fr.  rcsembhng  a 
Morello  cherry  in  sue,  slightly 
4-k>bed.  Bengal  to  Siam. 

L.  H.  B.f 

GARDEN  and  GARDENING.  The  word  garden 
etymologically  means  an  inclosed  space,  and  garden- 
ing is  historically  distinguished  from  agriculture  by 
being  within  an  inclosure  of  some  kind  instead  of  in 
the  open  fields.  Gardening  operations  are  usually 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of  agriculture 
and  by  more  intensive  methods.  Gardening  and  horti- 
culture arc  really  synonymous  terms,  but,  by  usage,  a 
horticulturist  is  supposed  to  have  a  more  extended 
training  and  wider  range  of  activities  than  a  gardener. 
Moreover,  the  word  gardening  now  suggests  more  of 
the  private,  homelike  and  personal  point  of  view, 
whereas  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  American  hor- 
ticulture is  the  immense  commercial  importance  of 
fruit-growing  on  a  large  wale,  ami  a  marked  emphasis 
of  the  professional  side  of  a  fruit-grower's  work;  and 
in  later  years,  it  is  marked  also  by  the  very  extensive 
vegetable-gardening  and  florieuftural  development. 
The  history  and  discussion  of  gardening  are,  therefore, 
set  forth  in  this  book  under  Horticulture.  Large  private 
places  are  often  divided  into  fruit-garden,  kitchen- 
garden  and  flower-garden.  Fruit-growing  (which  see)  is 
the  same  as  pomology.  Kitchen-gardening,  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  the  same  as  vegetable-gardening  (which  see),  or 
the  more  learniil  word,  olericulture;  but  the  expression 
kitchen-gardening  is  now  less  common,  and  usually 
indicates  the  private  and  uncommercial  point  of  view, 
whereas  market-gardening  and  truck-gardening  (which 
are  practically  the  same)  are  now  the  chief  words 
used  for  the  wholesale  and  commercial  side  of  vege- 
table-gardening in  the  United  Stated.  Flower-gar- 
dening, a  third  primary  division  of  gardening,  is  the 
same  as  floriculture  (which  see).  Under  ornamental 
gardening  and  landscape  gardening  are  explained  the 
two  different  points  of  view  in  the  use  of  plants  and 
flowers  for  their  own  separate  values  or  when  gruu[>cd 
for  artistic  effects,  the  nature-like  or  picturesque  con- 
ception being  set  forth  under  landscape  gardening,  and 
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the  artificial  or  merely  decorative  stylos  under  orna- 
mental gardening. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  gardening  as  the  amateur 
and  personal  practice  of  horticulture.  One  makes  a 
garden.  One  derives  from  the  garden  not  only  the 
plants  and  products  that  may  be  harvested,  but  also 
the  satisfactions  in  plant-growing,  the  reaction  to  forms, 
fragrances  and  colors,  and  the 
gain  of  close  contact  with  the 
out-of-doors.  The  first  garden 
that  one  may  have  should  be 
personal,  for  his  own  growth 
and  development.  Naturally, 
this  will  be  in  some  personal  or 
retired  part  of  the  grounds.  In 
recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  marked  socialization  of 
gardening,  making  it  a  conl  ribu- 
tion  to  public  cleanliness  and 
beauty  and  a  means  of  educating 
the  people.  In  America,  this  ap- 
plication of  the  gardening  spirit 
to  civic  improvement  has  been 
very  marked,  as  evidenced  in 
the  taking  away  of  fences  be- 
tween adjoining'  properties  and 
the  development  of  a  street  as  a 
unit.  This  is  a  great  gain  to 
public  spirit  anil  to  social  feel- 
ing; but  this  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  personal  garden  for  the 
sheer  love  of  it,  to  be  grown  in  n  place  all  one's  own. 

Persons  desiring  to  find  advice  on  sjH>cific  gardening 
matters,  should  refer  to  the  different  gcn<>ra  under  their 
respective  heads;  also  to  the  articles  under  Landscape 
Gardening,  and  to  such  cultural  entries  as  Alpine 
Plants,  Annual*,  Arboriculture,  Autumn  Gardening, 
Hanks,  Bedding,  Biennials,  Border,  Built*,  Evergreen*, 
Ferns,  Herbary,  House-plants,  Orchids,  Palms,  Peren- 
nials, Rack-Gardening,  Shrubbery,  Spring-Gardening, 
Subtropical  Gardening,  Succulents,  Vegelable-Garden- 
rdening,  Water-Gardening,  Kitchen-Garden, 

L.  H.  B. 

GARDEN  CITIES.  Instead  of  being  a  community 
in  which  gardens  are  the  dominant  feature,  the  garden- 
city  form  of  urban  dwelling-place  implies  primarily 
an  industrial  town  of  limited  size  and  of  definitely 
advanced  economic  ideals.  While  there  were  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  idea  originated,  several  prior  develop- 
ments, the  example  which  has  best  typified  the  aims 
and  practicability  of  the  garden  city  is  that  sometimes 
known  as  Lei  ch  worth,  but  actually  named  Garden 
City,  in  Hertfordshire,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
London.  The  genesis  of  this  enterprise  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  reception  given  to  a  little  book 
entitled  "To-morrow:  A  Peaceful  Path  to  Real  Reform," 
issued  in  1808,  and  written  by  Ebencccr  Howard,  then 
a  Ixmdon  Monographer.  The  stated  purpose  was  "to 
organize  a  migratory  movement  of  population  from 
our  over-crowded  centers  to  sparsely  settled  rural  com- 
munities." In  detail,  Howard  proposed  "to  find  for 
our  industrial  population  work  at  wages  of  higher  pur- 
chasing power,  and  to  secure  healthier  surroundings 
and  more  regular  employment.  To  enterprising  manu- 
facturies,  cooperative  societies,  architects,  engineers, 
builders  and  mechanicians  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to 
many  engaged  in  various  professions,  it  is  intended  to 
offer  a  means  of  securing  new  and  better  employment 
for  their  capital  and  talents,  while  to  agriculturists  it 
is  designed  to  open  a  new  market  for  their  produce 
close  to  their  doors.  Its  object  is,  in  short,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  health  and  comfort  of  all  true  workers 
of  whatever  grade,  the  means  by  which  these  objects 
are  to  be  achieved  being  a  healthy,  natural  and  eco- 
nomic combination  of  town  and  country  life,  and  thia 
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on  land  owned  by  the  municipality."  It  will  be  observed 
that  thia  is  not  a  nroprietory  enterprise. 

Howard  considered  that  people  aggregated  them- 
selves into  the  cities  because  of  the  "attractions"  there, 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  certain 
magnets  attract  to  the  town  or  city,  and  certain  other 
magnets  attract  to  the  country.  He  would  combine 
these  magnets  into  a  town-country  habitation.  He 
expressed  the  idea  in  a  chart,  Fig.  1621. 

I'he  reception  given  to  this  idea  was  so  favorable  that 
in  1902  a  corixiration  was  organized  '  to  promote  and 
further  the  distribution  of  the  industrial  population 
upon  the  land  upon  the  lines  suggested  in  Ebene*cr 
Howard's  book,"  which  in  1904  began  operations.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  subscribers  to 
this  company's  stock  were  George  Cadbury  and  Sir 

THE 

THREE  MAGNETS. 
 t*t 


TOWH-COUHTHY. 


°°*.  Co-o*1*^ 

(h*t  Mr.  Howard  con*jder»  to  be  the 
oo*  for  the  people. 

W.  H.  Lever,  both  of  whom  had  previously  established 
with  success  industrial  villages  upon  a  proprietary 
plan— Bournville  and  Port  Sunlight. 

While  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  sketch  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  sociological  features  either  of  Garden 
City  in  England,  or  of  its  German  prototype  at  Hcl- 
lerau,  near  to  and  dependent  upon  the  great  German 
enterprise  of  the  Krupns  at  Essen,  it  is  proper  to  retort 
the  sternly  growth  of  the  I/etrhworth  scheme  (so  called 
because  of  the  name  of  the  largest  ••state  purchased  for 
establishing  the  Garden  City),  and  to  note  the  removal 
thither  of  several  large  industries,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  "printing,  book-binding  and  various  branches  of 
engin«>cring  are  the  chief  industries,  and  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  others."  Garden  City  had,  in  1912, 
eight  years  from  its  beginning,  a  population  of  7,912, 
scattered  comfortably  and  working  happily  in  1,761 
buildings  in  the  developed  part  of  its  1.500  acres,  and 
the  effect  of  living  eight  years  in  its  designed  whole- 
someness  had  lieen  to  give  it  a  death  rate  of  eight  in 
the  thousand,  as  compared  with  11.1  for  the  larger 
English  communities  from  which  it  drew  its  inhabitants 
and  its  industries.  It  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  this 
book  to  register  the  sober  conclusion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Canals  and  Inland  Navigation  (England), 


in  1909,  that  "If  industries  are  widely  distributed, 
workers  can  have  better  houses  at  lower  rents,  can 
breathe  less  vitiated  air,  and  thev  and  their  families 
can  in  many  case*  combine  with  factory  work  the 
healthy  and  profitable  work  of  small  agricultural 
production." 

"The  gardens  of  Garden  City  are    .  .  .  the  small 
individual  gardens  of  its  houai-s  and  cottages.  .  .  . 
The  garden  is  inevitable  in  Garden  City.  .  .  .  You 
will  not  find  a  house  without  one — a  real  practical 
garden.  .  .  .  The    majority    keep    their  gardens 
well.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  residences  are  detached,  with 
gardens  all  around  them."    Such  are  comments  on 
thia  feature  of  the  successful  Garden  City  found  in  a 
book  on  the  enterprise,  itself  an  evidence  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  printing  product  of  the  community.  (The 
Garden  City,  by  C.  B.  Purdom;  "printed  in 
the  Garden  City  at  the  Temple  Press  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London, 
1913.'*) 

In  addition  to  the  prevalence  of  gardens,  this 
industrial  community  enjoys  other  features  not 
usual  in  hit-or-miss  development.  The  houses 
in  Garden  City  arc  not  in  blocks  or  "rows," 
are  not  monotonously  similar,  include  careful 
provision  for  health  and  cleanliness,  and  range 
in  cost  from  $1,000  to  more  than  $10,000. 
There  are  many  outdoor  recreational  facilities, 
and  a  strong  community  spirit  helps  to  provide 
entertainment,  and  amusement.  The  town  plan 
takes  account  of  the  contour  of  the  land,  and 
the  houses  of  whatever  character  are  touched 
or  approached  by  the  green  of  vine  or  tree  or 
plant. 

In  the  United  Stat<-s  there  are  as  yet  no 
garden  cities  so  thoughtfully  designed  and  so 
capably  worked  out.  There  is  a  "Garden  City" 
near  New  York,  but  it  is  merely  a  well-handled 
real  estate  promotion  enterprise.  Pullman 
near  Chicago,  was  an  attempt  at  mitigating  the 
rigors  of  the  congested  citv,  and  Gary,  in 
Indiana,  is  a  later  and  slightly  more  advanced 
industrial  town.  Neither  approximates  the 
efficiency  of  the  English  example.  There  are 
building  in  northern  Michigan  several  indus- 
trial towns  in  which  there  is  both  planting  and 
the  retention  of  some  native  growth,  but  these 
arc  proprietary-  enterprise,  and  not  eo6|>crative 
as  is  the  Letchworth  Garden  City. 

It  is  certain  that  there  will  come  into  exis- 
tence many  more  communities  of  the  type  of 
Garden  City,  because  it  is  coming  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  influences  of  the  garden  and  of  wider 
living  areas  upon  an  industrial  population  arc  economi- 


cally favorable  and  tend  to  contentment,  per 
and  prosperity,  especially  if  intoxicating  liquors  are 
either  kept  out  or  are  made  available  only  under  sharp 
restraint.  j  Horace  McFakland. 

GARDENIA  (after  Alexander  Garden,  M.D.,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  a  correspondent  of  Linna-us).  Rubi- 
acrsF.  Shrubs  or  rarely  small  trees,  sometimes  nearly 
or  quite  evergreen,  some  of  which  are  planted  South 
and  one  yields  |x>pular  flowers  for  cutting. 

Plants  glabrous  or  pubescent  or  even  tornentose: 
lvs.  opposite  or  in  3's,  with  intcrpetiolar  stipules:  fls. 
large,  axillary  and  solitary  or  sometimes  corymbose, 
yellow  or  whit*';  calyx-lulie  ovoid  or  obconic;  corolla 
salver-shaped  or  tubular,  the  tube  much  cxc<>eding  the 
calyx,  the  limb  with  6-41  spreading  or  recurved  con- 
torted lobes;  stamens  5-9,  on  the  corolla-throat.--  Sj>e- 
cies  about  60,  in  subtropical  regions  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  S«-e  Handia  for  related  plants. 

Gardenia  includes  the  Ca|ie  jasmine,  a  tender  shrub 
2  to  6  feet  high,  with  thick,  evergreen  foliage  and 
large  double,  waxy  camellia-like,  fragrant  flowers.  It 
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blooms  from  May  to  September  in  the  South,  where  it 
is  often  used  for  hedges,  and  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Virginia.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  Cape 
jasmine  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  stove  shrubs 
m  cultivation,  but  with  the  waning  popularity  of  camel- 
lias the  doom  of  the  Cape  jasmine  as  a  conservatory 
plant  was  sealed.  The  camellia  has  a  greater  range  of 
color,  and  has  had  hundreds  of  varieties,  while  its 
scented  rival  has  had  barely  a  dozen.  The  flowers  of 
the  Cape  jasmine  have  never  been  so  perfectly  regular 
as  those  of  a  camellia,  and  the  plant*  are  very  subject  to 
insect  enemies.  Their  bloom  is  suceessional  rather  than 
close,  and  large  plants  are  therefore  not  so  showy  as 
camellias.  They  are  considerably  grown  abroad  for 
cut-flowers  in  early  spring,  young  plants  a  season  or 
two  old  being  used  for  best  results.  The  variety  with 
vum-gated  foliage  is  dwarfer  and  weaker-growing-  The 
true  botanical  name  of  the  Cape  jasmine  is  G.  jaimiin- 
oides,  a  name  almost  never  used  in  the  trade.  "Cape 
jasmine"  itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
the  vitality  of  an  erroneous  popular  name.  The  single- 
flowered  form  was  introduced  much  later  than  the 
double,  and  has  always  been  less  popular.  The  earliest 

fiicture  of  a  living  plant  with  single  flowers  was  pun- 
ished in  1820  in  B.  R.  449.  Cape  jasmines  arc  also 
handled  by  importers  of  Japanese  plants,  who  some- 
times offer  seeds  also.  G.  lucida  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  Reasoner,  and  0.  Rothmannia  by  Franceschi, 
who  reports  that  it  is  probably  not  now  (1914)  in 
cultivation.  For  the  true  jasmines  (which  belong  to 
the  olive  family,  and  arc  often  trailing  plants),  sec 
Jasminum. 

Culture. — The  Cape  jasmine  of  today,  Gardenia 
Veitchii,  wan  introduced  by  the  well-known  English 
firm  of  Jas.  Veitch  &  Son.  This  new  variety  has  ful- 
filled the  long-desired  want,  because  it  is  really  a  winter- 
flowering  variety,  while  the  old  species  Gardenia  jaa- 
minoidea  or  G.  florida  could  not  be  made  to  flower 
during  the  early  and  midwinter  when  actually  most 
valuable,  hence  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  that 
old  variety  for  cut-flower  purposes.  This  new  type 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  florist  flowers, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  handle. 
The  young  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  early 
winter.  Care  must  be  taken  to  propagate  only  from 
thoroughly  healthy  plants.  Three-  to  four-eye  cuttings 
should  DC  put  into  clean,  sharp  sand  with  a  minimum 
bottom  heat  of  70°  and  a  maximum  of  85°.  The  atmo- 
sphere should  be  rather  close  in  the  propagating-housc 
until  after  the  cuttings  begin  to  root,  then  some  air 
should  be  admitted.  The  cutting-bench  must  be  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun  and  frequent  syringing  is  absolutely 
necessary.  When  fully  rooted  in  the  sand,  they  are 
potted  into  2-inch  pots  in  well-prepared  soil  of  four 
parts  decomposed  sod  loam,  one  part  of  well-rotted  old 
cow-manure  and  one  part  sand.  The  soil  should  be 
well  screened.  Potting  firmly  is  essential,  and  not  too 
much  room  should  be  left  for  water.  A  gentle  bottom 
heat  for  these  young  plants  is  highlv  beneficial.  When 
the  sun  begins  to  get  higher  and  the  days  lengthen,  a 
little  fresh  air  during  the  middle  of  the  day  is  invigora- 
ting for  the  young  plants,  but  the  night  temperature 
should  never  go  below  65°.  The  plants  must  be  kept 
growing  constantly  and  should  be  re|K»tted  as  soon  as 
they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  The  months  of 
May  and  June  are  the  best  time  to  plant  gardenias 
into  benches  or  solid  beds.  The  best  soil  has  been 
found  to  be  well-rotted  turf  or  sod,  a  pliable  loam  and 
well-rotted  cow-manure  well  mixed,  three  parts  of 
loom  to  one  of  manure.  Should  the  soil  bo  rather 
stiff  or  of  a  heavy  texture,  a  portion  of  sand  may  be 
added.  The  benches  should  be  4  to  5  inches  deep  and 
have  sufficient  openings  or  cracks  for  drainage.  Where 
very  thin  turf  or  sod  con  be  had,  the  bench  should  be 
lined  with  this,  or  if  not  practicable,  then  a  lavcr  of 
sphagnum  moss  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
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bench.  On  top  of  this,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  pieces 
of  charcoal  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  A  small 
quantity  of  ground  bone  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
soil  after  it  is  all  spread  on  the  benches  ready  for 
planting.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all  balls  are  well 
softened  and  dissolved  when  planting  so  that  there 
will  be  an  amalgamation  of  the  new  soil  and  the  soil 
of  the  ball.  Firm  planting  and  immediate  watering 
are  of  the  highest  importance  and  frequent  syringing 
after  planting.  Shading  is  not  necessary,  providing 
frequent  syringing  is  given.  Keep  the  soil  moist  but 
never  wet.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  house  rather  close 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  air  can  be  given  freely. 
Gardenia  Veilchii  can  stand  any  amount  of  heat,  and 
then*  is  no  danger  of  burning  or  scorching  until  the  foli- 
age begins  to  get  warm.  When  thermometer  goes 
above  90"  to  95  more  air  must  be  given.  The  plants 
must  now  make  their  growth  and  if  buds  appear 
thev  must  be  pinched  out.  Keep  pinching  out  buds 
and  small  side  shoots  until  the  latter  part  ofSeptcmbor 
when  buds  may  be  allowed  to  set  upon  the  stronger 
shoots.  A  strong  healthy  plant  can  carry  four  to  six 
such  flowering  shoots.  After  buds  begin  to  set  and 
sometimes  even  before,  bottom  shoots  begin  to  come. 
These  are  the  second  growth  and  make  for  a  second 
crop  of  flowers  as  well  as  for  propagating  the  young 
plants  for  the  next  season.  Plants  are  seldom  kept 
over  the  second  year  although  it  can  be  done  success- 
fully. Young  plants  are  decidedly  the  most  profitable. 
When  the  plants  are  well  set  with  buds,  in  October 
and  Novemlier,  and  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  a 
very  light  mulch  of  cow-manure  is  beneficial  as  it  will 
assist  to  develop  the  flowers.  A  night  temperature  of 
65s  to  68°  is  best,  while  during  the  day  it  may  rango 
from  70°  to  90".  Good  hard  syringing  will  keep  down 
the  nests  which  are  fond  of  this  plant,  especially  the 
mealy-bug.  The  flowers  should  be  cut  before  the 
center  petals  have  fully  expanded  and  the  longer  the 
Btem  the  more  valuable  the  flower.  (H.  A.  Sicbrecht.) 

A.  Corolla-tube  cylindrical. 

B.  Calyx  with  5  long  teeth. 
C.  Ribs  on  the  calyx. 

jasminoldes,  Ellis  (G.  fl&rida.  Linn.  G.  rad)cans, 
Thunb.).  Cape  Jasmine.  Variable,  very  small  shrub, 
unarmed,  the  st.  sometimes  rooting:  lvs.  lanceolate, 
sometimes  variegated :  fls.  white,  solitary,  very  fragrant, 
waxy.  For  pictures  of  double  forms,  see  B.M.  1842 
and  2627,  and  B  R.  73;  single.  B  R.  449  and  B.M. 
3349;  normal  and  variegated  foliage,  R.H.  1864,  p.  30. 
China.  Var.  Fortuniana,  Lindl.  (G.  Fdrtumi,  Hort.). 
B.R.  32:43.  F.S.  2:177.  R.B.  23:241.  In  1893  was 
advertised  G.  camcUixflbra  in  addition  to  G.  radhcans, 
G.  fiorida  and  vara,  major  and  majtutica.  G.  sinensis 
grandiflbra  of  Berger's  catalogue  |*>rhaps  belongs  here. 
Presumably  the  G.  Vetiehii  of  the  gardens  belongs  here. 

cc.  Ribs  not  present. 
lucida,  Roxbg.  Buds  resinous:  lvs.  oblong;  stipules 
annular,  variously  divided  at  the  mouth,  unequally 
lobed:  fls.  stalked,  fragrant,  white  but  ultimately 
turning  yellow,  1—2  Va  in.  across.  India,  Burma,  Iaizoii. 
— The  calyx-teeth  are  not  decurrent,  as  in  the  Cape 
jasmine,  and  thus  the  calyx  does  not  have  the  ribbed 

bb.  Calyx  tubular,  with  6  very  short  teeth. 

amctna,  Sims.  Differs  from  all  here  described  in  hav- 
ing numerous  strong  spines  nearly  J  i>in.  long,  which  are 
axillary:  lvs.  oval,  acute,  short-stulkcd:  fls.  subtermi- 
nal;  corolla-tube  1  in.  long,  longer  than  the  lota's,  which 
are  6,  obovate,  white,  with  margins  incurved  enough  to 
show  the  rosy  back.  India  or  China. 

bub.  Calyx  sjtathr-like. 
Thunbergia,  Linn.  f.   Lvs.  broadly  elliptic,  acute, 
with  pairs  of  glands  along  the  midribs:  fls.  3  in.  across, 
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pure  white;  corolla-lobes  S,  overlapping.  S.  Afr.  B.M 
1004. — Dwarf -growing,  and  perhaps  not  now  in  cult, 
this  country. 


in 


aa.  CoroUa-tube  thort  and  tride-throated. 
b.  FU.  3  in.  long  and  l/road. 
Rothmannia,  Linn.  f.  Very  distinct  in  foliage  and 
fl.:  lvs.  with  pairs  of  hairy  glands  along  the  midrib: 
calyx  ribbed,  with  5  long  teeth,  equaling  the  short, 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  corolla-tube;  corolla-tut>e 
rather  suddenly  swelled,  ribbed;  lobes  5,  long-acumi- 
nate, whitish,  spotted  purple  in  the  mouth.  S.  Afr. 
B.M.  690.  L.B.C.  11:1053.— Flu.  pale  yellow,  but  it 
does  not  bloom  in  Calif,  according  to  Franceschi. 

bb.  FU.  i\i  in.  U>ng  and  broad. 

globdsa,  Hochst.  Lvs.  oblong,  short-acuminate;  lf.- 
stalk  nearly  3-5  lines  long:  fls.  white,  inside  hairy  and 
lined  pale  yellow;  calyx  small,  with  5  very  short  teeth; 
corolla-tube  wide  at  the  base  and  gradually  swelled; 
lobes  5,  short-acuminate.  8.  Afr.  B.M.  4791.  FJ8. 
9:951. 

G.  citriadAra.  Hook.  =  Mitrioetigma  aiillurr. — (J.  inlrrmidia, 
Hort.,  is  a  uuof  unknown  in  Ixitamc-al  literature  and  Ufcc  plant's 
affinities  are  unknown. — G.  UtanUyAna,  Hook.="Ka.n<lia  maculatn. 

WlLHELM  Ml 

N.  TAYIX>R.t 

GARDEN  LEMON:  Cucumi,  Mdo. 
CARD 6 QUIA  BBTONICOtDES: 
GARGET:  Phytolacca  decandra. 

GARLAND  FLOWER  in  tbo 

South  sometimes  nniu  llrdy 
th>um  roronahum.  Often  mean* 
IMphw  Cnterum. 


GARLIC  (Allium  sati- 
vum, Linn.).  Hardy  per- 
ennial bulbous  plant, 
closely  allied  to  the  onion. 
It  is  native  of  southern 
Europe.  It  has  flat  leaved, 
and  the  bulb  is  composed 
of  several  separable  jwirts 
or  bulbels,  called  cloves. 
These  cloves  are  planted, 
as  are  onion  sets,  in  spring 
or  in  fall  in  the  South. 
They  mature  in  summer 
and  early  autumn,  being 
ready  to  gather  when  the 
leaves  die  away.  If  the 
soil  is  rich,  it  may  he 
necessary  to  break  over 
the  tups  to  prevent  too 
much  top  growth  and  to 
make  the  bulbs  better,  as 
is  sometimes  done  with 
onions.  This  is  done  when 
the  top  growth  has  reached 
normal  full  sire.  The 
cloves  are  usually  set  4  to  0 
inches  apart  in  drills  or 
rows,  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.  The  bulbs  are  used 
in  cookery,  but  mostly 
amongst  the  foreign  popu- 
lation. Strings  of  bulbs 
braided  together  by  their 
tops  are  common  in  metro- 
politan markets  (Fin. 
162-2).  The  bulbs  are 
white -skinned  or 
times  rose-tinged. 

L.  H.  B. 


GARRYA  (after  Nicholas  Garry,  secretary  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company).  Including  Fadytnia.  Garry- 
Acer,  formerly  included  under  Cornactir.  Ornamental 
shrubs  chiefly  grown  for  foliage  and  showy  catkins. 

Evergreen:  lvs.  op|>ositc,  short-pet  iolcd,  entire  or 
denticulate,  without  stipules:  fls.  dioecious,  apetalous, 
1-3  in  the  axils  of  opposite  bracts  on  elongated,  often 
drooping,  axillary  spikes;  staminate  fls.  with  4  sepals 
and  4  stamens;  pistillate  with  2  sepals  and  2  styles  and 
a  1-celled  ovary:  lx»rry  1-2-seedcd,  rather  dry. — About 
10  species  in  \\ .  N.  Amer.  from  S.  Ore.  to  S.  Mex.,  east 
to  \V.  Texas. 

The  garryas  generally  have  elliptic  to  oblong  leaves, 
and  small  greenish  white  or  yellowish  flowers  in  catkin- 
like, often  |M-ndulous  spikes,  and  dark  purple  or  dark 
blue  berries.  None  of  the  species  is  hardy  North  but 
6'.  flavescena,  G.  Wrightii,  ana  also  G.  Fremonlii,  which 
are  the  hardiest,  can  probably  be  grown  north  to  New 
York  in  sheltered  positions,  while  the  others  are  hardy 
in  wanner  regions  only.  They  are  well  adapted  for  ever- 
green shrubberies,  and  the  staminate  plants  are  espec- 
ially decorative  in  early  spring  with  the  showy,  pen- 
dulous catkins,  which  in  6.  elliptica  attain  to  1  foot  in 
length  and  often  bloom  in  midwinter.  The  garryas 
thrive  well  in  a  well-drained  soil  and  in  sunny,  shel- 
tered position;  in  England  they  are  often  grown  on 
walls.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  half- 
1  wood  under  glass;  also  by  layers. 

Douglas.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  to 
oval-oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  usually  undulate,  gla- 
brous above,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  1  ^fc-3  in. 
long:  3  fls.  in  the  axils  of  short  and  broad,  pointed 
bracts;  spikes  rather  dense,  staminate  2-12  in.  long, 
often  branched,  pistillate  1-3  in.  long:  fr.  globose, 
silky  tomentose.  Calif,  to  New  Mex.  B.R.  16m 
Gn.  33,  p.  562  ;  37,  p.  501;  39,  p.  261;  51.  p.  257;  53, 
p.  449;  55,  p.  258;  57,  p.  122;  63,  p.  181;  67,  p.  149; 


p.  '639.  FG.C7iL%^b^tnTtf:4%  43.' ' <?n 
22:115.  G.  20:30;  35:21.  H.U. 


in.  W. 
H.F. 1865: 

198.  G.L.24:190:— This  is  the  handsomest  species, 
and  stands  about  10°  of  frost  (sometimes  more)  in  a 
sheltered  position. 

G.  Fadytnii,  Hook.  (Fadyenia  Hookeri,  Griaeb.).  Shrub,  to 
IS  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  or  tnucronulate,  glossy  above, 
tomontoae  beneath  or  almost  glabrous  at  length.  2-4  in.  long: 


GARLIC  PEAR : 


1622.  Garlic,  aa  Mruai  for 


i-,,^™,... ,  remote:  Ir.  tomentose.  Jamaica,  Cuba. — 
G.  flatUrmm,  Wat*.  (G.  Yratctiii  var.  flavescena,  Coult,  *  Kvans). 
Shrub,  to  H  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  silky  pubescent  below.  1-2  in.  long: 
spikes  dense,  about  1  in.  long.  Am.,  Cudi,  N.  Mex.— -G.  Fremdntti, 
Torr.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  ovale  to  oblong,  acute,  glabrous  on 
both  aides,  yellowish  green,  1-3  in.  long:  spikes  dense,  2-6  in.  long: 
with  short  bracts:  fr.  pcdicclled.  glabrous.  Ore.  to  Calif.  O.C.  II. 
15:431;  lit.  35:44. — ft.  marraphvUa,  Kenth.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  glabrous  above,  villous-pubeaccnt  beneath, 
2-5  in.  long:  spikes  dense  and  short:  Ir.  sessile.  Men. — »,'.  Tsui-flu, 
Carr.  (G.  elliptica  x  G.  FadyeniH.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  to 
elliptic-oblong,  whitish  torueutosr  beneath.  2  5  in.  long:  brads 
remote,  with  usually  1  fl.  in  each  axil:  spikes  shorter  than  those  of 
G.  elliptica.  Originated  in  France.  K.H.  IS411I,  n.  17;  1H7U,  pp. 
151,  155. — G.  IVii/rAii.  Kellogg.  Spreading  shrub,  to  H  ft.:  lvs. 
elliptic-ovate  to  ovule-oblong,  acute,  yellowish  green,  tomentose 
bencalh.  1  1  j-2 H  in.  long:  spike*  dense,  1-2  in.  long:  fr.  senile, 
usually  silky  tiimefiUwe.  Nev.  to  Calif,  and  X.  Mex.  Named  for 
J.  A.  Vcatch.  botanical  explorer  of  Ccdros  Is].,  I«wcr  Calif.— O". 
H'Htfftfii,  Torr.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  or  elliptic-ovate,  acutish 
and  mucronate,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  below,  1-2  in.  long:  spikes 
slender,  about  2  in.  long:  fr.  glabrous,  nenrty  sessile.  Arii..  Mex. 

Alfred  Rehdf.r. 

GARUGA  (native  East  Indian  name).  Burstractse. 
This  includes  a  deciduous  East  Indian  tree,  reaching 
60  feet,  anil  cultivated  in  southern  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia for  its  fruits,  which  are  the  sire  of  a  gooseberry, 
and  are  eaten  raw,  but  chiefly  pickled. 

Tomentose  or  hairy  plants:  lvs.  crowded  at  tips  of 
branches,  alternate,  odd-pinnate;  lfts.  opposite,  sub- 
sessile,  serrate:  fls.  polygamous,  large,  panicled;  calyx 
bell-shaped,  5-cut;  petals  5,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  above  the  middle;  stamens  10;  ovary  4-5-eelled; 
ovules  in  pairs:  drupe  with  5,  or  by  abortion  1—3,  stones, 
which  are  wrinkled  and  finally  1 -seeded. — Species 
perhaps  a  dozen  in  India  anil  Pacific  islands  to  Austral. 
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pinnata,  Roxbg.  Tree,  30-40  ft.,  with  lvs.  1  ft,  or 
more  long;  Ifts.  obtusely  crenate:  fls.  small,  in  a  very 
large  panicle:  fr.  a  black  drupe.  India  and  Malaya  to 
the  Philippines. — Also  cult,  abroad  under  glow. 

L.  H.  B. 

GAS  PLANT:  Didamnu*. 

GASTERIA  (Greek,  gastcr,  belly;  referring  to  the 
usually  swollen  base  of  the  flowers).  LMacesr,  tribo 
Ataine*.  Mostly  acaulescent  and  small  succulents  of 
similar  decorative  uses  and  treatment  as  Aloe. 

Leaves  usually  elongated,  crowded  in  rosettes  or  on 
short  sts.,  usually  2-ranked:  fts.  with  a  red  or  rosy 
typically  ventricose  curved  tube  and  short  equal  sub- 
erect  greenish  segms.  about  as  long  as  the  stamens  and 
[jccics  43.  Monog.T>y  Bergcr  in  Englcr, 


■  ciniirifnlui,  18. 

ii !.-•  -  lata  3,  A. 
c  uruiLi  r  m  n  t « ,  7. 
eannata,  15. 
eonapureata,  2. 
rraaaifolia,  ft. 
dtftieulala.  5. 
ditieha.  2.  3,  5. 
Drrgrana,  10. 
erwfolia.  IK. 
excavata.  13. 
Mrata.  14. 
fallal.  10. 

,  9. 


INDEX. 

glnlira.  10. 

glabrior.  7. 
grandipunctata,  17. 
intermedia,  1. 
lalifolia.  1,  13. 
lingua,  5. 
U>ngi/atia,  3. 
marutata.  ia 

ITrmortta  6  12 

7%.7.ia 


ta 


14. 


17. 


pict*.  ». 
planifolia,  8. 
pulrhra,  11. 
Kabrrrima,  1. 
■trigata.  15. 
aulniutrieana,  7. 
■ulcala.  4. 
trunrata,  3. 


a.  Fls.  scarcely  1  in.  long,  mostly  ventricoee. 
b.  Lvs.  radical,  in  2  nearly  straight  ranks,  not  keeled. 
c.  The  lvs.  with  pale  raised  waris. 

1.  verrucosa,  Haw.  (Aide  verrucdsa.  Mill.  A.  tKsticha, 
Linn.  A.  verrucula,  MedikuB.  A.  acuminata  and  .4. 
raeemdsa,  Lam.).  Cespitose:  lvs.  acute,  somewhat 
concavely  3-sided,  spreading,  14  x  4— ti  in.,  dull  gray, 
very  rough  with  white  crowded  tubercles:  inn.  2  ft. 
high,  typically  simple.  Cape.  B.M.  837.  DC.,  PI.  Gr. 
63.  Bcrger  42,  43. — Varies  in  a  form  with  lvs.  1  ft. 
long  and  branched  intl..  var.  latifdlia,  >Salm  (Aloe 
lingua  var.,  Ker).  B.M.  1322,  f.  2,  3.  Salm,  Aloe  $  29, 
f.  25;  a  form  with  large  greener  more  mucronate  lvs. 
with  lees  crowded  warts,  var.  intermedia,  Baker  (G. 
intermedia,  Haw.  Aloe  intermedia,  Haw.),  Salm, 
Aloe  5  29,  f.  24.  B.M.  1322,  f.  1;  and  a  form  with 
scarcely  concave  greener  lvs.  with  the  greenish  warts 
somewhat  in  lines  on  the  back,  var.  scaberrima, 
Baker  (G.  intermedia  seaberrirna,  Haw.  Aide  scalierrima 
Salm),  Salm,  Aloe  i  29,  f.  26.  Hybrids  are  reported 
l>etween  G.  verrucosa  and  G.  ■pulchra;  G.  verrucosa 
intermedia  and  G.  carinata  as  well  as  Haworthia  radula; 
ami  G.  verrucosa  lalifolia  and  G.  brerifolia, 

OC  The  Irs.  not  tchite-tcarty. 

2.  conspurcata,  Haw.  (G.  disticha  conspurcata, 
Baker.  Aloe  conspurcata,  Salm ).  Lvs.  obtuse,  muero- 
nate,  little  concave,  lj^x  10-12  in.,  green,  smooth 
except  on  the  margin,  with  small  often  confluent  white 
s|jots:  infl.  2 1  -.-3  ft.  high,  simple.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  § 
29,  f.  31. 

3.  angulata,  Haw.  (G.  disticha  anqtdata.  Baker.  G. 
longifdlia,  Haw.  Aide  angxdata,  \\  ill  i.  A.  lingua  Umgi- 
/(Via,  Haw.).  Lvs.  abruptly  short-mucronate,  a  little 
concave  on  one  or  both  lac**,  2  x  S-10  in.,  one  or  both 
edges  angularly  doubled,  dark  green  with  small  often 
confluent  white  spots:  infl.  3  ft.  high,  exceptionally 
branching.  Cape(?).  Salm,  Aloe  §  29,  f.  29. — A  form 
with  gutter-like  lvs.  is  var.  truncata,  Berger  04. 
angtdala  truncata,  Willd.). 

4.  sulcata,  Haw.  (G.  angtdala,  Haw.  Aide  sulcata, 
Salrn.  .4.  lingua  angulata,  Haw.).  Lvs.  concavely  strap- 
shaped,  4-anglcd,  1x4  in.,  dull  green  with  small  green- 
ish little-raised  dots:  intl.  2  ft.  high,  simple;  lis.  little 
inflated.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  §  29,  f.  32. 


5.  lingua,  Berger  (G.  disticha,  Haw.  G.  denticulala, 
Haw.  Aide  lingua,  Thunb.  .4.  disticha,  R.  &  S.).  Lvs. 
obtuselv  mucronate.  oblong,  somewhat  concave, 
2-edged,  denticulate  above,  2  x  8-10  in.,  green  or  grayish 
with  more  or  lens  handed  and  pale  greenish  spots:  infl. 
3  ft.  high,  simple.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  $  29,  f .  33.  Ber- 
ger 44. 

6.  nigricans,  Haw.  (Aide  nigricans,  Haw.  A.  obRqua, 
Jacq.).    Lvs.  oblong,  abruptly  mucronate,  2-edged, 

2  x  o-8  in.,  glossy  dork  green  or  purplish  with  more  or 
less  bonded  pale  greenish  spots:  infl.  3  ft.  high,  some- 
times branched.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  g  29,  f.  7.— Varies 
into  a  loss  mottled  form  with  shorter  fleshier  lvs.,  var. 
crassifdlia,  Haw.  (A.  lingua  crassifdlia,  Ait.  A.  erassi- 
fdlia,  R.  &  S.),  B.M.  838.  J.H.  III.  60,  p.  98;  and  a 
white-  and  rosv-marbled  form  with  smaller  Ivb.,  var. 
marmorata,  Baker  (.4.  marmorata,  Salm.  A.  formdsa, 
R.  &  S.). 

7.  subnfgricans.  Haw.  (G.  nigricans  subnlgricans, 
Baker.  Aloe  subnlgricaiis,  Spreng.  .4.  psi:udonigricans. 
Salm).  Lvs.  scarcely  1  in.  wide,  acute,  green  with  small 
separate  rather  transversely  arranged  pale  spots:  infl. 

3  ft.  high,  simple;  fls.  ventricose.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  $ 
29,  f.  10. — Varies  into  a  form  with  more  concave  lvs., 
▼or.  canalicular  a,  Salm;  and  a  form  with  sword-like 
darker  lvs.,  var.  glabrior,  Haw.  (Aide  guttata,  Salm.  A. 
nigricans  detuiculata,  Salm.  G.  nigricans  guttata. 
Baker).  Salm,  Aloe  §  29,  f.  9. 

BB.  Los.  crowded  along  an  evident  if  short  st. 
C.  The  lvs.  in  2  straight  or  twisted  ranks. 
a  pUnlfdlia.  Baker  (Aide  planifdlia.  Baker).  Lvs. 
in  straight  ranks,  narrow,  abruptly  mucronate,  2-edged, 
$4  x  6-10  in.,  glossy  green  with  more  or  less  confluent 
oolong  white  spots,  the  minutely  rough  margin  often 
rosy:  infl.  6  ft.  high,  or  more,  simple;  perianth  very 
abruptly  inflated  below.  Cape.  Ref.  Bot.  162. 

9.  pfcta,  Haw.  (Aloe  Boureana,  R.  &.  8.,  A.  Bowie- 
ana,  Salm).  Lvs.  in  twisted  ranks,  tongue-shaped, 
abruptly  mucronate,  somewhat  concave  and  3-sided, 
l>$-2x  10-14  in.,  glossy  dark  green  mottled  with 
round  white  spots  confluent  below,  the  thickened  mar- 
gin subentire:  infl.  3  ft.  high,  branched.  Cape.  Salm, 
Aloe  §  29,  f .  3.— Varies  into  the  smaller  var.  formdsa, 
Berger  (Aide  Bowieana  formdsa,  Salm.  G.  formdsa, 
Haw.). 

10.  macula  to,  Haw.  (G.  obRoua,  Haw.  G.  nigricans 
platyjthyUa,  Baker.  Aide  maculata,  Thunb.  A .  obligua, 
Haw.  A.  maculata  obtiqua,  Ait.).  Lvs.  in  somewhat 
twisted  ranks,  tongue-shaped,  blunt  or  abruptly 
mucronate,  2-edged  or  with  one  margin  doubled, 
1^-2x6-8  in.,  glossy  dark  green  with  more  or  less 
confluent  large  oblong  spots  or  entirely  white  at  base 
below,  rough-margined :  infl.  3-4  ft.  high,  branched. 
Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  j  29,  f.  1.  B.M.  979.  Bcrger  47  — 
Two  varieties  are  distinguished:  var.  fallax,  Haw.  (.4. 
maculata  angHstior,  Salm),  with  smaller  whiter  smooth 
lvs.,  and  var.  Dregeana,  Berger,  with  rough-margined 
lvs. 

11.  pulchra,  Haw.  (Aide  maculata  pulchra,  Ait.  .4. 
pulchra,  Jnrq.).  Lvs.  in  spiral  ranks,  falcate,  narrowed 
from  the  base,  acute,  scarcely  1  x  8-10  in.,  glossy  dark 
green  with  oblong  white  spots  transversely  or  reticu- 
latoly  confluent,  slightly  rough-margined:  infl.  3  ft. 
high,  branched.  Cape.  Jacq.,  Schoenbr.  4:19.  Salm, 
Aloe  §29,  f.  2.  DCV  PL  (Jr.  91.  B.M.  765.  Miller. 
Icon.  292.  Berger  47.— It  is  said  to  have  been  crossed 
with  G.  verrucosa. 

cc.  The  lvs.  not  2-ranked. 

12.  marmorata,  Baker.  Lvs.  smooth,  lorate-lanceo- 
late,  rounded  and  cuspidate  at  tip,  l-l}-*ix5-6  in., 
with  one  margin  doubled,  dark  green  with  large  green- 
ish more  or  less  confluent  spots:  infl.  2-2}$  ft.  high, 

Cape. 
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BBB.  Lvs.  nearly  radical,  typically  keeled  or  triquetrous. 
c.  TKc  lvs.  in  2  spiral  ranks. 

13.  excavlU,  Haw.  (Aide  excavata,  Willd.  A. 
obscitra,  Willd.).  Lvs.  smooth,  rather  thin,  spreading, 
lanceolate,  mucronatcly  acute,  denticulate,  1-1 x  4-5 
in.,  dull  pale  green  with  small  greenish  white  spots:  infl. 
2  ft.  high,  simple.  Cape.  Sahn,  Aloe  5  29,  f.  22.  B.M. 
1322,  f.  4. 

cc.  The  lvs.  not  2-ranked. 

14.  parvifdlia,  Baker.  Lvs.  thick,  deltoid-oblong, 
Bubmucronatc,  somewhat  roughened  on  keel  and 
margin,  1  x  2-3  in.,  purplish  green  with  small  whitish 
spots:  infl.  IH  ft.  high,  simple.  Cape.  Berger49. 

15.  cariniU,  Haw.  (Aide  carindta,  Mill.  A.  tristicha, 
Mcdikus).  Lvs.  thick,  spreading,  triangular- lanceo- 
late, somewhat  falcate,  acute  from  the  2-in.  base,  5-6 
in.  long,  grooved  above,  dull  green  with  coarse  whitish 
warts  sometimes  in  irregular  lines:  infl.  2Ja-3  ft., 
sometimes  branched.  Cape.  B.M.  1331a.  Salm, 
Aloe  §29,  f.  20.  Berger  50.— Varies  into  a  larger 
smoother  form,  var.  strigata,  Baker  (G.  strigala,  Haw. 
A.  carindta  l&viar,  Salm);  a  form  with  narrower  more 
falcate  lvs.  with  smaller  pale  points,  var.  falcata, 
Berger;  and  a  form  with  short  broad  still  finer-punctate 
lvs.,  var.  latifdlia,  Berger.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
crossed  with  G.  verrucosa  intermedia. 

16.  glabra,  Haw.  (Aide  glabra,  .Salm.  A.  carindta 
tubgldbra.  Haw.).  Lvs.  triangular-lanceolate,  acute  or 
mucronate  from  the  2-in.  base,  6-8  in.  long,  dull  green 
with  small  scarcely  raised  whitish  points:  infl.  2\<t-3 
ft.  high.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  $  29,  f.  19.  B.M.  1331, 
If.  at  left. — Respectively  larger  and  smaller  forms  are 
sometime*  designated  as  vara,  major  and  minor. 

17.  nftlda,  Haw.  (Aide  nitida,  Salm).  Lvs.  triangular- 
lanceolate,  acute  from  the  2-in.  base,  6-9  in.  long, 
smooth,  light  glossy  green  with  white  often  banded 
spots,  the  margin  roughiah:  infl.  3  ft.  high,  simple. 
Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  $  29,  f.  17.— Varies  in  a  form  with 
more  numerous  smaller  pale  dot*,  var.  parvipunctata, 
Safin  (A.  nitida  major,  Salm).  B.M.  2304;  and  one  with 
fewer,  larger  and  more  confluent  spots,  var.  grandi- 
punctlta,  Salm  (A.  nitida  minor,  Salm). 

aa.  Fit.  1 1/2~2  in.,  Utile  inflated,  long-stalked:  large  for 
the  genus. 

18.  acinacifdlia,  Haw.  (Aide  aeinacifdlia,  Jacq.). 
Lvs.  acute,  3-cdged,  spreading  in  a  large  2-rankcd 
rosette,  2  x  14  in.,  rather  glossy  dark  green  with  scat- 
tered low  pale  dots:  infl.  about  4  ft.  high,  branched 
below.  Cape.  B.M.  2369.  Berger  52.-—  Varies  in  a 
more  crcct-lvd.  form,  var.  ensifftlia,  Baker  (G.  erud- 
fdlia,  Haw  ),  Salm,  Aloe  §  29,  f.  12;  a  form  with  more 
confluent  low  mottling,  var.  nitens.  Baker  (G.  nltens, 
Haw.  Aide  mien*.  R.  &  S.);  and  a  narrower-lvd. 
form  with  somewhat  seriate  slightly  raised  whiter 
spots,  var.  venusta,  Baker  (G.  rvnusta,  Haw.  Aide 
vtnusta,  R.  &  S.  A.  acinacifdlia  venusta,  Salm).  It 
has  been  crossed  with  Aloe  striata. 

(1.  hrrri/Mia.  Haw.  l.vs.  3-4  in.  long,  lingulat*.  clow  together: 
ft*,  red,  about  1  in.  long.  Air, — //uttonur,  N.  K.  Br.  I.va.  in  a 
loono  ruartle.  16-1H  in.  long,  broad  at  baae,  narrowed  above, 
obliquely  keeled:  lis.  pendulous,  nearly  1  in.  long,  row  with  green- 
kwle.1  loben.  .S.  Air.—  G,  oUutifvtut.  Haw.  Lvs.  thinner  than  in 
G.  sulcata  and  shorter  than  in  0.  lingua. 

William  Tbelease. 

G  ASTORIA  PALMATA:  Trmria. 

GASTROCHILUS  (Greek-made  name,  alluding  to 
the  swollen  lip).  Zingiberdecx.  A  very  few  Indian 
and  Malayan  herbs,  perennial  or  annual,  that  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  choice  collections  of  hothouse 
plants.  Allied  to  Hedychiuin  and  Kaempferia,  differ- 
ing from  the  former  in  the  eharaeler  of  the  connective 
and  from  the  latter  in  the  sac-form  Up:  sometimes 
provided  with  a  creeping  rootstock:  st.  very*  short  or 
none,  or  reaching  12  in.  high:  lvs.  oblong  and  acute: 


GAULTHERIA 

fls.  mostly  white  with  lip  yellow  or  pink,  solitary  or  in 
spikes;  corolla-tube  slender  and  the  aegms.  comment: 
staminodia  present  and  petal-like;  lip  oblong  and 
entire  but  the  margin  sinuate,  exceeding  the  corolla; 
ovary  3-oelled,  eaich  cell  many-ovuled.  G.  pulcherrima, 
Wall.,  is  leafy-stemmed,  to  12  in.,  from  a  creeping 
rootatock:  fls.  white  in  a  spike  2-3  in.  long,  the  lip 
tinged  pink.  H.  U.  4,  p.  100.  G.  longiflora,  Wall., 
is  acauleseent,  with  lvs.  to  12  in.  long:  fls.  1  or  2 
from  the  crown,  long-tubed,  white,  the  lip  tinged  red. 
The  Gastrochilua  of  Don  is  orchidaceous,  and  is  now 
referred  to  Sacoolabium.  L.  H.  B. 

GASTROLOBIUM  (Greek-made  name,  referring  to 
the  swollen  pods).  Legumindsse.  More  than  30  shrubs 
of  W.  Austral.,  little  known  in  cult.  Lvs.  simple 
and  entire,  mostly  stiff:  fls.  yellow  or  in  part  purple- 
red,  racemose  in  corymbs  or  whorls;  calyx  5-lobed; 
petals  clawed,  the  standard  orbicular  or  kidney-shaped, 
and  emarginate,  the  wings  oblong,  and  the  keel  broad 
and  short;  stamens  free;  style  filiform,  incurved:  pod 
turgid,  ovoid  or  nearly  globular.  G.  vtlutinum,  LindL 
A  handsome  shrub:  lvs.  in  3's  or  4 'ft,  varying  from 
obovate  to  uncar-cuneatc,  very  obtuse,  emarginate, 
fiin.  or  less  long:  fls.  orange-red,  on  villous  pedicels, 
in  terminal  clusters  to  1H  in.  long:  pod  ovoid,  about 
J^in.  long.  G.  cunedtum,  Henfr.,  may  be  the  same  aa 
the  foregoing,  perhaiMt  with  longer  racemes.  J.F.  3:258. 
G.  villdnutn,  Benth.  Decumbent  with  ascending 
sts.:  lvs.  opposite,  ovate  to  almost  lanceolate,  very 
obtuse,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  terminal  pedunculate  racemes 
3-4  in.  long;  standard  orange-red,  shorter  lower  petals 
purple-red : .pod  broadlv  ovoid,  about  Min.  long.  B.R. 
33:45.  J.F.  4:341.  6'.  omtifdlium,  Henfr.  Diffuse 
shrub:  lvs.  mostly  opposite,  ovate  or  oblong  or  orbicu- 
lar, 1  in.  or  lent  long,  often  emarginate:  fls.  nearly 
sessile  in  racemes  1-3  in.  long,  orange  or  orange-red, 
the  lower  petals  deeply  colored.  J.F.  3:247,  324. 

L.  H.  B. 

OASTROStMA:  A  action  of  CyrtaniW 

GAULTHfeRIA  named  by  Kafin  after  Dr.  "Gaul- 
thier,"  a  physician  in  Quebec,  whose  name  was  really 
writ  ten  Gauftier).  Rricacex.  Ornamental  woody  plants 
grown  for  the  attractive  flowers  and  fruits  and  also  for 
their  handsome  evergreen  foliage. 

Evergreen  erect  or  procumlient  shrubs,  rarely  small 
trees,  usually  hairy  and  glandular:  lvs.  petioled, 
roundish  to  lanceolate,  mostly  serrate:  fls.  in  terminal 
panicles  or  axillary  racemes  or  solitary;  calyx  5-parted; 
corolla  urceolate,  5-lobed;  stamens  10;  ovary  superior: 
fr.  a  5-celled,  dehiscent  caps.,  usually  inclosed  by  the 
fleshy  and  lierrv-like  calyx. — About  1)0  species  in  the 
warmer  and  subtropical  regions  of  Asia,  Austral.,  and 
in  Anier.  from  Canada  to  Chile.  Some  have  edible 
fruits  and  an  aromatic  oil  used  in  perfumery  and 
medicine  is  obtained  from  G.  procumbens  and  several 
Asiatic?  species. 

This  genus  includes  the  wintergrcen  and  some  other 
ornamental  low  aromatic  plants  with  alternate,  ever- 
green leaves,  white,  pink  or  scarlet,  often  fragrant 
flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  solitary,  and 
with  decorative,  berry-like  red  or  blackish  fruit.  G. 
procumbent  is  fully  hardy  North,  while  the  other 
North  American  species  are  somewhat  tenderer  and 
need  protection  during  the  winter;  G.  Veitchiana  prom- 
ises to  lie  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  borders  of  evergreen  shrubl>erie8 
as  well  as  for  rockeries,  and  in  suitable  soil  thev  are 
apt  to  form  a  hantlsome  evergreen  ground-coyer.  Most 
of  the  foreign  siMM-ies  can  l>e  grown  only  South  or  as 
greenhouse  shrubs.  They  grow  best  in  sandy  or  peaty, 
somewhat  moist  soil  and  partly  shaded  situations. 
Pro|)agation  is  by  seeds,  layers  or  suckers,  division  of 
older  plant*,  and  also  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
under  glass. 
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a.  Fls.  solitary. 

procumbens,  Linn.  Wintergreen.  Chkckerberry. 
Boxberry.  Partridge  Berry.  St.  creeping,  sending 
up  erect  branches  to  5  in.  high,  bearing  toward  the 
end  3-8  dark  green,  oval  or  obovate,  almost  glabrous 
lvs.,  1-2  in.  long,  with  ciliate  teeth:  fls.  solitary,  nod- 
ding; corolla  ovate,  white,  about  Kin.  long;  anthers 
with  4  awns:  filaments  pubescent:  fr.  scarlet.  July- 
Sept.  Canada  to  Ga,  west  to  Mich.  B.M.  1966. 
L.B.C.  1:82.  Gn.  31,  p.  379. 

aa.  Fls.  in  racemes. 
Shillon,  Pursh.  Low  shrub,  to  2  ft,  with  i 
glandular-hairy  branches:  lvs.  round 


ate  or  ovate, 

cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  serrulate,  2-4  in.  long: 
fls.  nodding,  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes;  corolla 
ovate,  white  or  pinkish:  fr.  purplish  black,  glandular, 
hsirv.  May,  June;  fr.  Sept.,  Oct.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif. 
Called  "shallon"  or  "salal"  by  Indians.  B.M.  2843. 
B  R.  1411.  L.B.C.  14:1372.  Gn.  31,  p.  379. 

Veitchiana,  Craib.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  sometimes  decum- 
bent: branchlets  setose:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong  or 
obovate-oblong,  nhort-apiculate,  broadly  cuneate  or 
nearly  rounded  at  the  base,  setose-serrulate, 


and  lustrous  above,  paler  below  and  setose  on  the  veins 
while  young,  lJ^-3^  in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  and 
terminal  villous  racemes  1-2  in.  long,  densely  brae  twite, 
the  bracts  as  long  or  long 
ovate,  white,  kin.  long: 
fr.  Aug.,  Sept.  W.  China. 


the  bracts  as  long  or  longer  than  the  pedicels;  corolla 

fr.  indigo-blue.  May,  June; 


O.  anttpoda.  Font.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.,  sometimes  procumbent, 
bury :  lvs.  orbicular  to  oblong,  \i-  Jjio. :  11.  solitary,  white  or  pink, 
campanula^.  New  Zeal..  Tasmania.  — O.  cocci aen,  HUK.  Shrub,  to 
2  ft.,  hairy:  lvs,  roundish  ovate,  about  1  in.:  fls.  slendcr-pcdicelled, 
in  elongated,  second  raceme*;  corolla  ovate,  pink.  Veneiuela. 
RH.  1S49:1«1.— G.  fmu&nra.  Cham.  *  Schlecht.  (O.  igoesoens. 
I-em.).  Small  shrub,  rufously  hairy:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong.  1-2  in.: 
flu.  almost  like  those  of  the  preceding  specie*.  Brazil.  B.\ 
J.F.  3:2*5;  4:371. 


those  of  the  preceding  spec 

fragmntUaima,  Wall.  Shrub  or  small  tree, 


LSI  4097. 


tr. 


glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic  to  lanceolate,  2  Hr~3  Mi  in.  tons:  raceme* 
axillary,  erect,  shorter  than  the  Iva.;  corolla  white  or  pinkish,  globu* 
lar-ovate.  Himalayas,  Ceylon.  B.M.  59H4. — O.  myrsirtil**,  Hook. 
Allied  to  G.  procumbens.  Lvs.  orbicular  or  broadly  ovate,  H"  1  in. 
tang:  corolla  broadly  campanula te;  filaments  glabrous;  anthers 
without  awns.  Wash,  to  Calif,  and  Colo.— <1.  nummulnrwidet.  D. 
Don  i  G.  Nummularis,,  IK". ).  Procumbent:  branches  densely 
rufously  hairy:  lvs.  orbicular  to  ovate.  Mpl  in.  long:  fla.  solitary, 
ovate,  white.  Himalayas.  G.C.  II.  22:457. — G.  oppontifAlta. 
Hook  f.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  Iva.  mostly  opposite,  ovate,  cordate,  bluntly 
toothed.  lH-2Ji  in.  long:  fla.  white,  urceolate,  Hin.  long,  in 
terminal  panicles  3  4  in.  long.  New  Zeal.  G.C.  111.52: 109.  Gn.  75. 
p.  412.— G.  -tiJMia,  Gray.  Procumbent,  with  Tuwrnding  and 
sparingly  hairy  branches:  lvs.  ovate,  acute.  1-1  ^  in.  long:  fla. 
solitary,  campanulate:  fr.  scarlet.  Brit.  CoL  to  Ore. — G.  pynJoMc*, 
Hook.  f.  *  Thorn.  (0.  pyrohelolia.  Hook.  LL  Low  abnib,  some- 
times procumbent,  almost  glabrous:  lvs  elUptic-obovate,  about 
1 H  in.  long:  racemes  few-fid.,  axillary.  Himalayas,  Japan.  Var. 
cunt  Ala,  Rend,  A  Wilson.  Branehlets  minutely  villous:  lvs.  nar- 
row, oblong-obovatc.  cuneate:  ovary  anil  (r.  villous.  W.  China. — 
a.  tnchophilla,  Boyle.  Dwarf:  Iva.  elliptic,  cilia le.  K-U  in.  long: 
fi.  axillary.  p.tiWi:  fr.  blue.  Himalayas.  W.  China.  B.M.  7636. 

Alfred  Reuder. 

GAURA  (Greek,  superb).  Onagracex.  This  includes 
several  herbs  which  are  distinct  in  appearance,  but 
scarcely  [misscss  general  garden  value,  although  they  are 
pleasant  incidents  in  the  hardy  border  for  those  who 
like  native  plants. 

Annual,  biennial  or  perennial  plants  confined  to  the 
warmer  regions  of  N.  Amer.:  Ivb.  alternate,  sessile  or 
stalked,  entire,  dentate,  or  sinuate:  fls.  white  or  rose, 
in  spikes*  or  racemes;  calyx-tube  deciduous,  obconical, 
much  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  with  4  reflexed 
lobes;  petals  clawed,  unequal;  stamens  mostly  8,  with 
a  small  scale-like  appendage  before  the  base  of  each 
filament;  stigma  4-lobed,  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  cup- 
like border:  fr.  nut-like,  3-4-ribbed,  finally  l-cclled, 
and  1-4-aeedcd. — Species  20-25.  The  bloom  ascends 
the  slender  racemes  too  slowly  to  make  the  plants  as 
ehowy  as  possible.  The  best  kind  is  G.  Lintlheimeri, 
which  has  white  fls.  of  singular  appearance,  with  rosy 
calyx-tubes.  Gauras  are  easily  prop,  by  seed.  They 
prefer  light  soils,  and  the  seedlings  can  be  transplanted 
directly  mto  permanent  quarters. 


A.  Height  3  ft.:  fls.  white. 
Lmdheimeri,  Engclm.  &  Gray.  St.  hairy  and  more  or 
less  branched  above:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  more  often 
spatulate  with  a  few  wavy  teeth  and  recurved  margins: 
fls.  in  a  loose  spike.  Texas  and  La.  R.Ii.  1851:41; 
1857,  p.  262.  H.F.  8:145.  G.W.  14,  p.  100. 


aa.  Height  1  ft.:  fls.  rosy,  turning  to  , 
coccinea,  Nutt.  An  erect  or  ascending,  usually  much- 
branched  perennial:  lvs.  numerous,  lanceolate  to  linear 
or  oblong,  repand-denticulate  or  entire:  fls.  in  spikes, 
very  showy,  except  that  the  whole  spike  does  not  come 
into  flower  at  one  time:  fr.  4-sided.  Manitoba  to  Mont, 
and  Texas.  Wilhelm  Millek. 

N.  Taylor,  t 

GAUSSIA  (probably  from  a  personal  name).  Pal~ 
maces.  One  slender  pinnate-leaved  palm,  reaching 
about  20  ft.,  from  Cuba,  recently  intro.  in  S.  Calif.  It 
is  allied  to  Hyophorbe  and  Pseudophoenix.  G.  prlnceps, 
Wendl.,  is  a  spineless  species,  the  st.  thickened  below 
but  very  slender  above:  lvs.  pinnatisect,  the  pinna} 
crowded  and  narrow-linear  and  entire  or  2-cut:  fls. 
very  small,  on  filiform  branches,  monoecious;  spadix 
long-stalked:  fr.  small,  purple  or  red.  j,  [j,  \; 

GAYA  (for  Jacques  and  perhaps  Claude  Gay,  writers 
on  the  plants  of  W.  S.  Amer.).  Malvaeex.  About  a 
down  herbs,  shrub*  or  small  trees  of  S.  Amer.  except 
the  one  described  below:  mostly  tomentose:  lvs.  usually 
undivided:  fls.  yellow  or  white,  axillary  or  terminal, 
pedunculate,  with  no  bracteoles;  calyx  5-parted;  sta- 
minal  column  split  at  ai*-x  into  many  parts;  ovary 
many-celled  and  style-branches  as  many  as  the  cells, 
the  ovules  1  in  each  cell.  G.  Lyallii,  Baker  (Plaguin- 
thus  Lyallii,  Gray),  the  laoebark,  endemic  in  the  southern 
island  of  New  Zeal.,  is  recorded  in  horticultural  litera- 
ture abroad.  It  is  said  by  Cheoscman  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  of  the  New  Zealand  flora,  often 
forming  a  broad  fringe  to  the  subalpine  beech  forests. 
It  is  partly  deciduous  at  high  elevations,  but  is  ever- 
green in  certain  river  valleys.  It  is  a  small  spreading 
tree  15-30  ft.  high:  lvs.  "ovate,  acuminate,  usually 
doublc-crenate,  sometimes  somewhat  lobed:  fls.  to  1 
in.  diam.,  white,  in  axillary  fascicles  or  rarely  solitary: 
petals  obliquely  obovate,  retuse.  G.C.  111.  50:56,  ana 
Suppl.Scpt.23, 1911.  B.M.  5935.— Hardy  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  it  blooms  profusely.  |   {{.  g. 

GAYLUSSACIA  (after  J.  L.  Gaylussac,  eminent 
French  chemist;  died  1850).  Syn.,  Adnaria.  Ericaceae, 
tribe  Vacdnirsr.  Huckleberry.  Small  shrubs,  some 
grown  for  their  handsome  flowers,  others  valued  for 
their  edible  fruits. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous:  lvs.  alternate,  short-petioled, 
usually  entire:  fls.  in  axillary,  usually  few-fld.  racemes; 
calyx  5-Iol>cd,  persistent ;  corolla  tubular-campanulate 
or  urceolate;  stamens  10;  anthers  acute;  ovary  inferior, 
10-celled,  each  cell  with  1  ovule:  fr.  a  berry-like  drupe 
with  10  nutlets. — About  50  species  in  E.  N.  Amer.  and 
S.  Amer.  Closely  allied  to  Vaccinium,  distinguished 
by  the  10-celled  ovary,  each  cell  with  1  ovule. 

The  huckleberries  are  low  shrubs  with  white,  red,  or 
reddish  green  flowers,  and  blue  or  black  mostly  edible 
fruits.  The  deciduous  species  are  hardy  North,  but  are 
of  little  decorative  value,  the  handsomest  being  G. 
dumosa,  while  the  evergreen  species,  all  inhabitants  of 
the  South  American  mountains,  except  the  half-hardy 
G.  brachycera.  are  often  very  ornamental  in  foliage 
and  flowers,  but  tender  and  hardly  cultivated  in  this 
country.  They  grow  best  in  |>eaty  or  sandy  soil  and 
in  shaded  situations;  but  G.  baccata  thrives  well  also  in 
drier  localities  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun;  like  other 
Ericacea?,  they  are  all  impatient  of  limestone.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds,  layers  or  division;  " 
by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
Vaccinium  for  cultivation. 


See  also 
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a.  Lvs.  evergreen,  obtusely  serrate. 
brach^cera,  Gray.  Low  ahrub,  with  creeping  and 
ascending  st.  and  spreading  angled  glabrous  branches: 
lvs.  oval,  glabrous,  H-l  in.  long:  racemes  short,  with 
few  white  or  pinkish  ns.:  fr.  blue.  May,  June;  fr.  July, 
Aug.  Pa.  to  Va.  B.M.  928.  L.B.C.  7:648  (as  Vac- 
cinium  buxijolium). 

aa.  Lrs.  deciduous,  entire. 
B.  Fit.  in  loose  ;  corolla  campanulatc. 

C.  Plant  glandular-pubescent. 
dumdsa,  Torr.  A  Gray.  Shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  creeping 
6t.  and  almost  erect,  somewhat  hairy  and  glandular 
branches:  I  vs.  obovate-oblong  to  oblanccolatc,  rnucro- 
nate,  shining  above,  leathery,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  white  or 
pinkish;  bracts  foliaceoua  ami  persistent:  fr.  black, 
usually  pubescent,  rather  insipid.  May,  June;  fr.  Aug., 
Sept.  Newfoundland  to  Fla.  and  La.  in  moist  sandy  or 
swampy  soil.  B.M.  1106  (as  Vaccinium). 


1623.  GuaaU  spleadeiu.  (XMD 

cc.  Plant  slightly  pubescent  or  glabrous. 
frondosa,  Torr.  A  Gray.  Blue  Huckleberry.  Dan- 
gleberrt.  Tanoi.eberry.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  spread- 
ing, usually  glabrous  branches:  lvs.  oblong  or  oval- 
obovate,  obtuse  or  emarginatc,  pale  green  above, 
whitish  beneath,  membranaceous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
slcnder-pedi celled;  corolla  broadly  campanulatc,  green- 
ish purple:  fr.  blue,  with  glaucous  bloom,  sweet.  May, 
June;  fr.  July.  N.  H.  to  Ha.,  west  to  K>\,  preferring 
moist,  peaty  soil.  Em.  2:451.  G.C.  111.  7:580. 

ursina,  Torr.  A  Gray.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  somewhat 
pubescent,  spreading  branches:  lvs.  obovate  to  oblong, 
acute,  membranaceous,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  pink- 
ish: fr.  black,  shining,  sweet.  May,  June;  fr.  July,  Aug. 
N.  and  S.  C. — Harlan  P.  Kelsey  writes  of  this  species: 
"Shrub  2  to  6  feet  high;  very  local  in  a  few  counties  in 
southwestern  North  Carolina,  though  common  in  these 
stations.  Locally  it  is  known  as  'buckberry,'  a  name 
given  by  the  native  mountaineers  from  the  fact  that 
deer  feed  on  the  very  abundant  clustered  fruit  in  late 
summer.  The  berries  are  much  used  for  pies  and  jams, 


GAZANIA 

and  have  a  most  peculiar  and  pleasant  acid  flavor, 
unlike  any  other  Vaccinium.  It  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  garden  fruits." 

bb.  Pis.  in  short,  sessile  racemes;  corolla  ovate. 

bacc&ta,  Koch  (G.  resindsa,  Torr.  A  Gray).  Black 
Huckleberry.  Erect  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  resinous  when 
young:  lvs.  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate,  mucronulate, 
yellowish  green  above,  pale  beneath,  1-1}^  in.  long: 
fls.  ahort-pedicclled,  nodding,  reddish:  fr.  black,  rarely 
white,  sweet.  May,  June;  fr.  July,  Aug.  Newfound- 
land to  Ga.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Ky.,  preferring  sandv  or 
rocky  soil.  Em.  451.  B.M.  1288  (as  Vaccinium). 
I.T.  4:152.  Var.  glaucocArpa,  Rob.  Fra.  larger,  blue 
with  glaucous  bloom. 

O.  Pf&do-Vaeeinium,  Chun.  A  Schlccht.  Krergrpro,  usually 
ciabroua  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  elliptk.  rutins  Ivn.  and  red  flu.  in 
secund.  many-fld.  raceme*.  BnuuT.  B.R.  30:62.  R.H.  1S45  2K5. 

Alfred  Kxhder. 

GAZANIA  (after  Theodore  of  Ga*a.  1393-1478, 
translator  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus;  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  derived  from  Greek,  riches,  owing  to  the 
splendid  floral  coloring).  Compdsitx.  Showy  plants 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  in  the  open  border  in 
summer. 

Herbaceous,  mostly  perennial,  rarely  annual,  with 
short  sts.  or  none:  lvs.  crowded  at  the  crown  of  the 
root,  or  scattered  alone  the  at.:  involucral  scales  in  2 
or  several  rows,  cup-like  at  the  base,  toothed  at  the 
apex:  achenes  wingless,  villous;  pappus  in  2  series  of 
very  delicate,  scarious,  toothed  scales,  often  hidden  in 
the  wool  of  the  achene. — Sfjecies  24-30.  This  group 
contains  some  of  the  finest  of  the  sub-shrubby  com- 
posites from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  a  wide 
range  of  color,— pure  white,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet  ,  and 
the  backs  of  the  rays  arc  in  some  cases  rich  purple, 
and  even  azure-blue.  Their  foliage  is  often  densely 
woolly  beneath,  and  the  range  of  form  is  unusual. 

The  group  is  also  notable  for  the  spots  near 
the  base  of  the  rays  of  G.  Pavonia  and 
jSfcj_  some  others.  These  markings  suggest  the 

KNaav      eyes  of  a  peacock's  tail.  The  plants  are 
S^^^      also  remarkable  for  their  behavior  at  night, 
when  they  close  their  fls.  and  turn  their 
foliage  enough  to  make  the  woolly  under 
sides  of  the  lvs.  more  conspicuous. 

Gasanias  are  now  rarely  met  with  in 
^a^gafa,       some  of  the  oldest-fashioned  florists'  estab- 
lishmenta.   Few  of  the  more  prominent 
firms  keep  tliem  now,  and  they  may  be  said 
to  be  practically  out  of  the   trade  in 
America.  All  the  kinds  described  below 
are  old  garden  favorites  abroad,  particularly 
G.  rigens,  a  common  bedding  plant,  culti- 
vated for  nearly  a  century  ana  a  half,  but 
whose  precise  habitat  has  never  been  ascertained.  They 
are  of  easy  culture  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  are 
commended  for  summer  use  in  the  borders  of  those 
who  can  keep  them  under  glass  in  winter.  They  can 
In?  rapidly  propagated  in  midsummer  by  cuttings  made 
from  the  side  shoots  near  the  base  and  placed  in  a 
close  frame. 

A.  Color  of  heads  yeUow. 
b.  Rays  not  spotted:  heads  3  in.  across. 

unifldra,  Sims.  Sts.  woody  at  the  base,  spreading 
6-12  in.  or  more  from  a  center:  lvs.  varying  as  men- 
tioned above.  The  woollincss  also  varies  greatly: 
sometimes  the  whole  plant  is  snowy  white;  sometimes 
the  whiteness  is  confined  to  the  under  sides  of  the  lvs. 
B.M.  2270.  L.B.C.  8:795.— The  involucre  is  woolly, 
according  to  Harvey,  but  the  pictures  cited  do  not 
show  it.  This  and  G.  rigrn*  nave  short  Ms.  with 
branches  alternately  leafv,  while  G.  pinnata,  G.  Paconia 
and  G.  pygnura  have  little  or  no  st.  and  the  lvs.  radical 
or  tufted  at  the  ends  of  the  short  branches. 
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bb.  Rays  spoiled  at  base:  heads  3  in.  or  more  across. 

pinnAu,  Less.  Roots tock  perennial,  fibrous:  lva. 
commonly  pinnate  (some  simple) ;  lobes  oblong  or 
linear  in  several  pairs;  white  on  both  surfaces  and  stiff- 
hairy:  peduncle  not  much  longer  than  lvs. ;  involucral 
scules  acuminate,  particularly  the  inner  one*.  Harvey 

AA.  Color  oj  heads  orange:  rays  spotted  at  base:  heads 
S  in.  or  more  across. 
B.  Let.  mostly  entire  and  spatulate. 
C.  Basal  markings  containing  brown. 
rigens,  R.  Br.  Sts.  short  and  densely  leafy  or  dif- 
fuse, laxly  leafy,  with  ascending  branches:  lvs.  some- 
times sparingly  pinnatifid,  i.  e.,  with  only  1  or  2  side 
lobes,  white  beneath  except  on  the  midrib:  heads  large 
and  showy,  1 in.  wide,  the  rays  orange,  disk  purplish 
black.  B.M.9O(asGV*mari0<TO)show8ahcadof  scarlet 
rays,  with  basal  markings  of  brown,  black  and  white. 

cc.  Basal  markings  without  brown. 

splendens,  Hort.  Fig.  1623.  Hybrid,  said  to  resem- 
ble (S.  uniflora  in  habit  but  dwarf er  and  more  compact. 
Of  the  kinds  in  common  cult,  it  is  nearest  to  G.  Pavonia 
;offls.  H.F.  II.  4:240. 

bb.  Lvs.  mostly  pinnate. 
.  R.  Br.    Peacock  Gazania.  Involucral 
i  short,  the  inner  broad,  acute  or  subacute.  B.R 
35  shows  markings  of  brown,  white,  yellow  and  blue, 
which   arc  marvelous  in  design  and   precision  of 


AAA.  Color  of  heads  white  above. 
pygmAa,  Sond.  Crown  wixsly  and  much  divided: 
lvs.  spatulate,  entire:  rays  white,  striped  purple  beneath. 
Gn.  47:288.  I. H.  43:53.  B.M.  7455.  G.  30:101. 
Var.  maculata.  X.  E.  Br.  Raj's  pale  creamy  white, 
with  a  blackish  spot  at  the  base,  reverse  striped  dull 
purple.  Var.  superba,  N.  E.  Br.  Rays  white,  unstxttted, 
reverse  striped  bluish.  Var.  lfitea,  Hort.  Fl.-heads 
very  large,  chrome-yellow. — This  species  is  very  variable 
in  its  involucral  scales,  which  may  be  short  or  long, 
sometimes  cup-shaped  at  the  base,  and  again  almost 
free.  This  upsets  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  Harvey's  key. 

A  hyl .rxl  between  G.  nivra.  Lr*»-.*nd  G.  longisrapa,  DC.,  known 
aa  O.  kyOruia.  hu  been  dew-ntx-d  very  profuse  bloomer,  flowering 
continuously  from  June  to  late  autumn.  R.H.  1000:30V.  Gt. 
47:134. — G.  tomnteApa,  DC.  (G.  stenophylla,  Hort.).  ia  a  white- 
woolly  perennial  with  a  glabrous  peduncle  wlurh  is  shorter  than  the 
Iv*  :  involucre  glabrous. — '»'.  nimi,  DC.  Very  dwarf,  altnoat  woody: 
lva.  crowded,  boary-tommtosc  on  both  aide*:  peduncle  not  exceed- 
ing the  lva.:  involucre  tomentoae.  Laat  two  probably  not  cult,  in 

Amtr-  Wilhelm  Miller. 

N.  TAYLOK.f 

GBISSORHlZA  (Greek  words  alluding  to  the  coats  of 
the  bulb,  which  cover  it  somewhat  like  overlapping 
tiles).  Iriddcer.  Ixia-like  half-hardy  Cape  bulbs, 
which  are  dormant  from  August  to  November  and  are 
usually  flowered  under  glass  in  spring  and  early 
summer. 

Cormous:  lvs.  few,  distichous:  fls.  in  different  colors, 
in  open,  simple  or  forked  spikes;  perianth  nearly  regu- 
lar, rotate,  with  a  cylindrical  tube;  stamens  (>,  inserted 
in  the  throat;  ovary  3-celled,  becoming  a  small  oblong 
cam. — Species  about  30,  1  in  Madagascar  and  the 
others  in  S.  Afr.  The  genus  has  a  wide  range  in  habit 
and  in  color  of  fls.,  but  these  plants  are  presumably 
inferior  to  ixias  for  general  culture.  The  following 
species  are  advertised. 

rochehsis,  Ker.  Conn  ',,in.  diam.,  globular:  lvs.  3, 
one  of  them  on  the  st.,  glabrous,  basal  ones  narrow, 
few-ribbed:  st.  3-6  in.,  simple  or  forked,  with  1  fl.  at 
the  top;  st. -sheath  loose  and  swelling:  fls.  violet-purple, 
1-2  in.  across;  perianth-tube  shorter  than  the  spathe; 
Begins,  with  a  blotch  at  the  base.  B.M.  598,  where  the 
whole  plant  is  a  trifle  over  3  in.  high  and  the  fls.  purple, 


with  a  dark  red  eye,  the  latter  surrounded  by  a  pale 
blue  circle. 

hlrta,  Ker.  Lvs.  hairy:  fls.  2-6  in  a  loose  spike,  bright 
red,  the  tube  very  short,  segms.  not  blotched:  corm 
Hin.  diam.,  globular.-Offered  in  S.  Calif.  L.  H.  B. 

GEITONOPLfeSIUM  (Greek-made  name,  near 
neighbor,  in  allusion  to  its  kinship  to  another  genus). 
Liliacesr.  Woody  stemmed  twiners  of  Austral,  and 
Pacific  islands  of  probably  2  species:  one  is  offered  in 
S.  Calif.  Fls.  small,  in  loose  terminal  clusters:  lvs. 
alternate,  linear  to  ovate,  very  short  -stalked,  lightly 
nerved;  perianth  with  6  oblong  distinct  segms.,  the  3 
outer  ones  more  or  less  hood-shaped  at  times,  the  inner 
ones  flat  and  obtuse;  stamens  6,  included:  fr.  a  nearlv 
globular  berry  with  thin  pulp  and  becoming  dry;  seeds 
irregular,  black.  G.  cymdsum,  Cunn.  Tall-climbing, 
with  wiry  sts.:  fls.  purplish  green,  the  perianth  'sin. 
or  less  long,  the  pedicels  very  short  and  jointed  under 
the  fl.:  berry  dark  blue,  J-Sin.  or  less  diam.;  seeds  few. 
■nsland  to  Victoria.  B.M.  3131.  L.  H.  B. 

UM  (from  the  word  Gelsemino,  the  Italian 
of  the  true  jessamine).  Loganiau*.  Climbing 
is,  with  evergreen  foliage  and  yellow  flowers. 
Glabrous,  twining,  shrubby  plants,  with  opposite, 
rarely  whorled  lvs.,  and  showy,  hypogynous,  per- 
fect, regular,  yellow  and  very  fragrant  fls.,  in  axil- 
lary and  terminal  cymes,  the  pedicels  scaly-bract  ed: 
calyx  imbricated,  deeply  5-partcd;  corolla  funnel- 
form,  5-lobed,  imbricated  in  the  bud;  stamens  5, 
epipctalous;  ovary  solitary,  superior,  2-celled;  ovules 
numerous,  on  narrow  placenta1;  style  slender,  4-cleft: 
fr.  an  elliptic,  scpticidal  caps.,  flattened  contrary  to 
the  partition;  valves  boat-shaped,  2-cleft  at  the  apex; 
seeds  flattened  and  winged. — There  are  2  species  in 
the  genus,  one  American  the  other  Chinese.  The 
American  or  Carolina  yellow  jessamine  is  a  well-known 
woody  twiner  of  the  S.,  bearing  evergreen  foliage  and 
a  profusion  of  bright  yellow,  very  fragrant  fls.  The 
cymes  of  the  Chinese  species  are  terminal  and  trichot- 
omous.  Our  species  is  very  desirable  for  covering 
banks  and  fences  in  any  soil.  It  is  also  grown  occasion- 
ally in  conservatories.  The  rhizomes  and  roots  are  used 
medicinally  as  a  nervine,  antispasmodic  and  sedative. 
The  true  jessamine  is  Jasminum  officinale  (Olcace*)  of 
Eu. 

sempervirens,  Ait.  f.  Carolina  Yellow  Jessa- 
mine. St.  high-climbing:  Ivb.  ovate,  or  lanceolate, 
shining,  entire,  short-petioled,  1-3  in.  long:  cymes 
terminal,  1-6-fld.;  the  fls.  dimorphous;  corolla  1-1  }^ 
in.  long.  Low  woods  and  thickets,  Va.  to  Fla.,  Texas 
and  Guatemala;  early  flowering.  B.M.  7851.  G.W. 
9.  P-  494-  K.  M.  WlEGAND. 


GENIPA  (Brazilian  name).  RubiAcex.  This  includes 
a  West  Indian  shrub  allied  to  the  Cape  jasmine  and 
barely  known  to  American  horticulture.  Genipa  and 
Gardenia  are  difficult  to  separate. 

Small  trees  or  shrubs:  lvs.  with  short  or  no  stalks, 
opposite,  large,  leatherv,  obovate  or  lanceolate,  shining: 
cymes  axillary,  few-fld*.;  fls.  white  to  yellowish;  calyx- 
limb  bell-shaped,  truncated,  or  5-toothed;  corolla 
salver-shaped,  limb  twisted  to  the  left,  5-parted;  stigma 
club-shaped  or  bifid;  ovary  1-cclled;  placentas  2,  almost 
touching  each  other  in  the  axis:  berries  edible. 

clusiifdlia,  Griseb.  A  shrub  4-10  ft.  in  the  wild,  not 
so  large  in  cult.:  lvs.  4  in.  or  less  long,  black  when 
dried,  obovate,  glabrous:  corymbs  short-peduneled; 
calyx-limb  5-cut,  the  pedicels  as  long  as  the  calyx; 
corolla  glabrous,  the  tube  nearly  as  long  as  the  lobes: 
berry  ovoid.  W.  Indies. 

americana,  Linn.  A  small  tree:  lvs.  5-10  in.  long, 
lanceolate-oblong,  glabrous:  pedicels  shorter  than  the 
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calyx;  corolla  silky,  white,  about  1  in.  across:  berry 
similar  to  last,  but  is  "highly  commended  in  cookery 
according  to  Rcasoner,  by  whom  the  plant  was  intro. 
(1914).  W.  Indies. — The  fr.  is  largely  used  in  Trop. 
Amer.  as  a  preserve  under  the  name  "genipop."  It  is 
often  used  as  a  kind  of  marmalade  and  has  been 
called  "marmalade-box"  in  Surinam,    ft,  TAYiOR.f 

GENISTA  (ancient  Latin  name).  Leouminisx. 
Ornamental  woody  plants  chiefly  grown  for  their  hand- 
some yellow,  rarely  white,  flowers. 

Deciduous  or  half-evergreen,  sometimes  nearly 
leafless  shrubs,  unarmed  or  spiny:  branches  usually 
Striped  and  green:  lvs.  alternate,  rarely  opposite, 
entire,  simple  or  sometimes  3-foliolate:  fls.  papiliona- 
ceous, in  terminal  racemes  or  heads,  rarely  axillary, 
yellow,  rarely  white;  calyx  2-lipped,  with  the  upper 
lip  deeply  2-parted;  style  incurved:  pod  globular  to 
narrow-oblong,  1-  to  many-seeded,  dehiscent,  rarely 
indehiscent. — About  100  species  in  Eu.,  Canary  Isls.. 
N.  Afr.  and  VV.  Asia.  Allied  to  Cytisus,  but  without 
callose  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  seeds.  The  Genista 
of  florists  is  Cytisus. 

The  genistas  are  ornamental,  usually  low  shrubs  with 
show>-  flowers,  appearing  profusely  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer, and  followed  by  small,  insignificant  pods.  None 
of  the  species  is  quite  hardy  North,  but  G.  tinctoria, 
G.  pilosa,  G.  germanica  and  some  other  European  spe- 
cies will  do  well  in  a  sheltered  position  or  if  somewhat 
protected  during  the  winter,  while  the  others  are  more 
suited  for  cultivation  in  southern  regions.  They  are 
essentially  plants  suited  to  drier  climates  and  most  of 
them  do  well  in  California.  They  arc  adapted  for 
covering  dry,  sandy  banks  and  rocky  slopes,  and  for 
borders  and  rockeries.  They  grow  in  any  well-drained 
soil,  and  like  a  sunny  position.  Propagate  by  seeds, 
sown  in  spring,  also  by  layers  and  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings under  glass. 
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A.  Color  of  fls.  white. 

1.  monosperma,  Lam.  (Retama  monosperma,  Boiss.). 
Shrub,  to  10  ft.  or  more  with  slender  grayish  branches, 
almost  leafless:  lvs.  small,  simple  or  rarely  3-fotiolate, 
generally  linear  or  linear-spatulate,  silky:  fls.  white, 
fragrant,  in  short  lateral  racemes;  corolla  silky;  calyx 
purple:  pod  broadly  oval,  1-2-seeded.  Feb.-ApriL 
Spain,  X.  Afr.  B.M.  683.  B  R.  1918.  Gn.  65,  p.  213: 
62,  p.  15.  G.W.  15,  p.  412. 

aa.  Color  of  fig.  yellow. 
B.  Twigs  striped,  not  winged.  (Nob.  2-15.) 
c.  Pod  globular,  indehiscent,  1 -needed. 

2.  spheerocarpa,  I^un.  Similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  lower  and  more  upright,  leaflet:  fls.  yellow,  very 
small,  in  numerous  panicled  racemes;  corolla  gla- 
brous. May,  June.  Spain,  N.  Afr. 

co.  Pod  oval  to  linear,  dehiscent. 

D.  Shrubs  spiny. 

E.  Infl.  racemose. 

r.  Spines  stout:  habit  upright,  to  6  ft. 

3.  ferox,  Poir.  Erect  shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  many  stout 
spines:  lvs.  simple,  rarely  3-foliolate,  oblong  to  obovate, 
almost  glabrous:  fls.  in  numerous  terminal  racemes 
along  the  branches;  corolla  glabrous,  over  %ia.  long, 
fragrant:  pod  linear,  densely  silky,  many-seeded. 
Spring,  in  Calif,  in  autumn  and  winter.  N.  Afr.  B.R. 
368. 


FT.  Spines  slender:  habit  decumbent  to  upright,  to  2  ft. 

4.  Martinii,  Verguin  &  Soulie*  ((?.  Scorpius  x  G.  Vil- 
larsii).  Decumbent  shrub:  branchlets  tomcntose:  lvs. 
linear-lanceolate,  simple,  whitish  pubescent  on  both 
sides,  small:  fls.  axillary,  forming  terminal  slender 
racemes;  calyx  pubescent;  standard  and  keel  silky. 
S.  France;  natural  hybrid.  Cult,  in  Calif. 

5.  germanica,  Linn.  Erect  or  as- 
cending spiny  shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with 
villous  nranches:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong, 
ciliate:  fls.  small,  in  1-2-in.  long 
racemes:  pod  oval,  villous,  few-seeded. 
June,  July.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.  R.F. 
G.  22:2085. 

EE.  Infl.  head-like. 

6.  hispanica.  Linn.  Densely 
branched  shrub,  about  1  ft.  high,  with 
numerous  thin  spines:  Iva.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pubescent,  not  exceeding 
M«n.:  fls.  in  3-12-fld.  short  head-like 
racemes:  pod  rhombic,  hirsute.  May, 
June.  Spain,  S.  France,  N.  W.  Italy. 
L.B.C.  1S:17:is.  R.H.  1888:36.  Gn. 
60,  p.  395;  62,  p.  95.  G.M.  45:69. 
M.D.G.  1907:388.  — Hardy  in  W. 
N.  Y. 

DO.  Shrubs  unarmed. 
E.  Fls.  in  terminal  heads,  sessile. 

7.  umbellata,  Poir.  Erect  shrub,  to 
2  feet,  with  rigid  branches,  forming  a 
dense  bush:  lvs.  simple  or  3-foliolate, 
lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  silkv, 
H-Hin.  long:  fls.  in  10-30-fld.  umbel- 
like  heads;  corolla  silky,  over  J^in. 
long:  pod  linear-oblong,  tomentose, 
2-5-«eeded.  April,  May.  Spain. 

EE.  Fls.  in  racemes,  or  axillary. 
f.  Habit  upright.  Nob.  8-14. 
O.  Branches  rigid:  pod  1 -seeded,  silky. 

8.  ephedroides,  DC.  Erect  shrub, 
to  3  ft.,  with  rigid  branches,  almost 
leafless:  lvs.  sessile,  simple  or  3-folio- 
late, linear,  almost  glabrous:  fls.  in 
many-fid.  terminal  racemes,  small: 
standard  much  shorter  than  keel :  poa 
oval,  1-seeded,  silky.    April,  May. 

Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicuy. 

oo.  Branches  slender:  pod 
1-lO-seeded. 

H.  The  fls.  axillary  on  last 
year's  branchlels. 

9.  etnensis,  DC.  Shrub,  to  6 
ft.,  with  slender  branches,  nearly 
leafless:  lvs.  simple,  small,  linear, 
silky:  fls.  axillary,  forming  loose, 
terminal  racemes,  fragrant:  keel 
shorter  than  the  standard:  pod 
glabrous  at  maturity,  oblique- 
oval,  1-3-seeded.  June,  July. 
Sicily,  Sardinia.  B.M.  2674. 

10.  cinerea,  DC.  Shrub,  to  3 
ft.:  branches  grooved,  pubescent 
while  young,  sparsely  leafy :  Iva. 

simple,  lanceolate,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  ^-'^in. 
long:  fls.  1-3,  axillary,  forming  terminal  racemes  to  8 
in.  long-  calyx  pubescent;  keelpubescent  outside:  pod 
2-5-eeeded,  silky.  April-June.  S.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  B.M. 
8086.  G.M.  52:511;  53:507.— This  species  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  trade  at  present,  but  it  deserves 
attention  on  account  of  its  copious,  brilliant  yellow 
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hh.  The  fls.  in  terminal  racemes  on  the  young  growth. 
U  Pod  pubescent,  1-4-seeded. 

11.  virgita,  Link  (Spdrtium  virgatum,  L'Hcr.). 
Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  with  Blender  branches:  Ivs.  lanceolate  to 
elliptic,  silky-villous,  long:  fls.  in  numerous 
short  3-6-fld.  racemes;  standard  and  keel  silky:  pod 
oblong,  1  ..--<•■  .i-l.  villous.  May-July.  Madeira, 
B.M.2265.  F.  1875:109. 

12.  fldrida,  Linn.  Erect  shrub,  to  5  ft.,  with  gla- 
brous striped  branches:  lva.  spatulatc-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, silky  beneath,  in.  long:  Ha.  in  dense,  many- 
fld.  racemes;  corolla  glabrous:  pod  oblong  or  narrow- 
oblong,  silky,  2-4-eeeded.  April-July.  Spain. 

II.  Pod  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent,  rarely  densely  so, 
S-10-seeded. 

13.  polygalsefdlia,  IK).  Erect  shrub,  to  6  ft,  with 
somewhat  silky  branches:  lva.  spatulatc-oblong,  gla- 
brous above,  sparingly  silky  beneath,  l$-$iin.  long: 
fls.  in  many-fld.  slender  racemes;  standard  and  wings 
glabrous,  keel  silky:  pod  oblong  or  narrow-oblong, 
almost  glabrous,  3-6-seeded.  May-July.  Spain, 
Portugal. 

14.  tinctdria,  Linn.  (G.  siblrica,  Hort.  G.  polygaLt- 
fdlia,  Hort.,  not  DC.).  Dyer's  Gree.vwxed.  Fig. 
1fl24  Erect  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  striped,  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent  branches:  I  vs.  oblong-elliptic  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  almost  glabrous,  ciliate,  ^-1  in. 
long:  racemes  many-fld.,  panicled  at  the  cndB  of 
branches;  corolla  glabrous:  pod  narrow-oblong,  gla- 
brous or  slightly  pubescent,  6-10-eeeded.  June-Aug. 
Eu.,  W.  Asia;  naturalized  in  some  places  E.  B.B.  (ed.  2) 
2:350.  S.E.B.  3:328.  R.F.G.  22:2088.  Var.  plena, 
Hort.  With  double  fls.  R.H.  1899,  p.  573.  G.W.  16, 
p.  137.  Var.  virzata,  Mert.  A  Koch  {(!.  virgita,  Willd., 
not  Link,  not  Lam.  G.  elAla,  Wender.).  Of  more 
vigorous  growth,  to  6  ft.  high:  pod  3-6-secded.  S.E. 
Eu.  Var.  humflior,  Schneid.  (G.  mdntica,  Poll.).  Dwarf 
and  compact,  more  pubescent:  pods  silky-viUous. 
Italy. 

ft.  Habit  procumbent:  fls.  axillary. 

15.  pildsa,  Linn.  Dwarf,  procumbent  or  ascending: 
Ivs.  cuneate,  oblong  or  obovate,  dark  green  and  almost 
glabrous  above,  silky  beneath:  fls.  axillary.  1-2,  often 
racemose  toward  the  end  of  branches:  pod  linear,  silky, 
5-8-«eedcd.   May,  June.  Cent,  and  8.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. 

5.  E.B.  3:327.  R.F.G.  22:2093. 

bb.  Twigs  broadly  2-winged. 

16.  SagittAlis,  Linn.  (Cytisus  sagitlalis,  Mert.  & 
Koch).  Dwarf,  procumbent,  with  ascending  or  erect, 
mostly  simple  branches:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong,  villous: 
fls.  in  terminal,  short  racemes;  corolla  glabrous:  pod 
linear-oblong,  silky.  May,  June.  Eu.,  \V.  Asia.  R.I-.G. 
27:2081. 

G.  Alba,  I  .am— Cytisus  tnulttflonu. — O.  Andrt&na,  Puissant  ^» 
Cytisus  scopariua  var.  Andrvanua. — G.  dngtira.  Linn.  Spiny  ahrub, 
to  3  ft.,  sometimes  procumbent,  glabrous:  lva.  oval  to  ujiear-obloiut. 
bluish  green:  racemes  few-fld.  Cent.  Eu.  S.E.B.  3:336.  HF.fl. 
22: 2086. — G.  anrdniiea.  Tenore  (O.  tinctoria  var.  semantics, 
Fiori).  Allied  to  G.  tinctoria.  Dwarf,  diffuse:  lva.  elliptic,  obtuse, 
Klabroua:  fls.  in  racemes.  Italy.— 0.  atpatathoUUi.  I  .am.  Low, 
spiny  shrub:  Ivs.  simple  or  3-foliolate:  fls.  1-3,  axillary,  forming 
loose,  terminal  racemes:  pod  many-weded.  N  Afr. — G,  rnnaritniiit. 
Linn.— Cytisus  cansrirnais,  — 0.  rdwfuwu.  I.inn  —  < 'yimii  mnn- 
apclieiuiis. — G.  dalmdttea,  Hartl.  Allied  to  G.  germauiea.  Spiny 
ahruh  with  oppressed  or  spreading  silky  pubescence:  lva.  linear- 
laoreolate,  simple:  fls.  in  terminal  racemes.  I-l  !j  in-  Ions:  uod 
globose-ovoid,  l-seedcd.    Dalmatia,  Herecgovina.   B.M.  S07&, — 

6.  formdm,  Hort.  —Cytisus  racemoaus— <}.  aiabrfttm,  Briquct= 
Cytisus  emeriflorua. — G.  hirrula.  DC.  Spiny  rigid  ahrub.  to  1  ft.: 
lva.  opposite,  usually  3-foliolate,  pubescent:  ftV  1-3.  in  terminal 
beads:  poda  rhombic-lanceolate,  puhrsrrat.  S.  France.  Spain. 
G.C.  III.  j.'I:  140.— G.  )iinr*n,  Lam.— Spurtium  junceum. — 0. 
iuatfafnien,  I. inn,  Spiny  ahrub.  1-3  ft-:  lva.  3-foliolate;  lfls.  linear- 
lanceolate,  silky,  very  small:  fla.  in  peduneled  heads.  Spain,  Por- 
tugal.—G.  nyssdna,  Petrovich.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  silky-villous:  lva. 
3-foliolate:  fla.  in  terminal  leafy  racemes  to  8  in.  long:  pod  rhombic, 
villous,  2nmled.  Servia,  Albania.  I.T.  5: 107. — (!.  otata.  Wuldat. 
*t  Kit.  Allied  to  G.  tinctoria.  To  I  ft.,  with  ascending  or  erect 
branches:  Ivs.  ovale  to  lanceolate,  villous:  pod  villous.  S.  E.  Eu. 
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L.B.C.  5:482. — 0.  prottrdla,  I  .am. —Cytisus  decumbena. — G. 
raetmota,  llort,=Cytis>ui  racemoaus. — G.  radiaia.  Scop.  Erect 
ahrub.  with  opposite  rigid  branches:  lva.  simple  or  3-folbolate:  fls. 
in  3-tt-IM  hcada:  pod  ovul.  silky.  8.  E.  Eu.  B.M.  22W.—G. 
Rrtama,  Nichols.— G.  monosperma. — G.  tearidta.  Viv.»»C.  trian- 
gularis.— Q.  tcopAna.  Lam. ■—Cytisus  aeoparius. — G.  triangulant. 
Willd.  Dwarf,  with  ascending  or  procumbent  triangular  branches, 
glabrous:  lva,  obovate  to  lanceolate,  with  transparent  margin:  fls. 
in  abort  racemes.  Italy.  8.  E.  Eu.  L.B.C.  12: 1135  (aa  G.  aearioaa). 

Alfred  Rehder. 
GF.NTIANA  (after  Gentius,  King  of  Illyria,  who 
is  said  to  have  discovered  the  tonic  value  of  these 
plants).  Gcnlianace*.  Choice  herbs,  mostly  blue- 
flowered,  grown  in  the  open,  many  of  them  in  alpine 
gardening. 

Chiefly  perennial  ht-rbs,  only  rarely  biennial  or  annual, 
often  dwarf,  diffuse  or  frequently  tufted,  sometimes 
erect  and  slender  or  even  tall  and  stout  :  Ivs.  opimaite, 
rarely  verticillate,  mostly  sessile:  fls.  blue,  violet,  purple, 
rarely  dull  yellow  or  white;  floral  parts  typically  5, 
rarely  4-7:  fr.  a  caps. — There  are  about  300  species, 
widely  scattered  in  temperate  and  mountainous  regions. 
Many  botanists  now  consider  the  genus  in  a  highly 
restricted  sense,  taking  up  various  names  for  gentians, 
such  as  Amarella.  Dasystephana,  and  so  on,  but  they 
are  here  all  considered  'as  of  the  genus  Gcntiana. 

Gentians  are  amongst  the  most  desirable  of  alpine 
plants,  and  of  blue  flowers  in  general,  but  they  are 
usually  considered  difficult  to  establish.  The  genus  ia 
the  largest  in  the  family,  and  from  the  horticultural 
standpoint,  the  most  important. 

The  blue  gentian,  celebrated  by  tourists  in  the  Alps, 
is  mostly  the  stemless  G.  acaulis.  This  was  brought  to 
English  gardens  so  long  ago  that  all  record  of  its  intro- 
duction is  lost.  It  is  by  far  the  most  popular  kind  in 
cultivation.  This  species  is  by  some  split  into  five 
distinct  forms,  of  which  G.  angustifolia,  Vill.  (not 
Michx.),  is  nearest  to  the  Gcntianclla  of  English  gardens. 
It  has  been  so  much  modified  in  cultivation  that  it  now 
has  stems  4  to  6  inches  high  and  the  rootatock  is  so 
stoloniferous  that  the  plant  has  to  be  cut  back  every 
year  when  used  for  edgings  in  English  gardens.  In 
France  it  ib  easily  grown  in  a  compost  of  one-half 
humus  or  leaf-soil  and  one-half  good  vegetable  mold, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  little  sand.  Correvon  writes: 
"It  can  be  multiplied  by  means  of  offsets,  but  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  raise  it  from  seed,  and,  in  doing 
this,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  seeds  of  this 
group  of  gentians  are  very  tedious,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, very  capricious  in  germinating.  I  have  sown 
seeds  of  G.  acaulis,  some  of  which  did  not  germinate 
for  twelve  months,  while  others  (which  I  must  say 
were  more  recently  gathered)  germinated  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  seedlings  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
possible  and  while  they  arc  very  young.  They  will 
Begin  to  flower  in  about  three  years  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  rarelv  sooner.''  Except  G.  Andrewsii.  G. 
Saponaria  and  G.  pubcrula,  and  perhaps  a  few  others, 
gentians  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  America  as  in  England. 
Our  seasons  are  too  hot  and  dry.  Whenever  possible, 
choose  a  damp  atmosphere. 

It  is  rash  to  generalize  on  gentian-culture,  because 
some  plants  are  tall,  others  dwarf,  some  found  on  moun- 
tains, others  in  lowlands,  some  in  moist  soil,  others  in 
dry  lands,  while  some  like  limestone  and  others  cannot 
endure  it.  The  annual  kinds  are  of  interest  only  to  the 
expert.  Alpine  plants  in  general  are  singular  in  requir- 
ing an  extremely  large  water-supply,  combined  with 
extremely  good  drainage.  Another  difficult  problem  is 
to  keep  the  plants  as  cool  as  they  are  on  the  mountains 
without  shading  them  more  than  nature  does.  Gentian 
seeds  are  small,  and  in  germination  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. They  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  fur  the 
thorough  drying  out  of  small  seeds  is,  as  a  rule,  soon 
fatal.  Gentians  are  difficult  to  establish,  and  dislike 
division  of  the  root,  but  are  well  worth  patient  years  of 
trial,  for  they  are  very  |»ermanent  when  once  estab- 
lished. Nature-like  alpine  gardens  are  one  of  the  latest 
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and  moet  refined  departments  of  gardening,  and  gen- 
tians are  one  of  the  moat  inviting  groups  of  plants  to 
the  skilled  amateur.  Consult  Alpine  Plants. 

There  are  several  fringed  gentians,  but  ours  {G.  cri- 
nita.  Fig.  1625)  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  gen- 
tians, and  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  delicate  of 
American  wild  flowers.  It  has  been  proposed  as  our 

national    flower,  and, 


1625.  Gentian*  criniU.(XH) 


  while  sought  after  less 

^  T**^/  than  the  trailing  arbutus, 

^ajyij^pt  i*    is   in    even  greater 

•i  '  j^B^  jf  danger  of  extermination 

a1  v;sJikw  in  certain  states  because 

it  is  a  biennial,  and 
because  it  has  never  been 
successfully  cultivated. 
Heeds  of  0.  criniia  have 
long  been  advertised, 
but  they  are  difficult 
to  germinate  and  the 
plant  is  not  seen  in 
American  gardens.  The 
fringed  gentian  is. 
however,  firmly  rooted 
in  American  literature, 
and  from  the  time  of 
Bryant's  ode  many 
tributes  in  verse  have 
been  paid  to  its  unique 
beauty.  The  daily  un- 
folding of  its  square- 
ridged  and  twisted  buds 
has  been  watched  in 
thousands  of  homes.  By 
the  artists  its  blue  is 
often  considered  the 
nearest  approach  to  the 
color  of  the  sky,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that 
a  shade  of  purple  often  appears  in  the  older  flowers. 
Correvon  makes  four  cultural  groups  of  gentians: 

1.  Tall  gentians  for  general  culture:  species  whose 
roots  are  more  or  less  stout,  which  are  of  relatively  easy 
culture,  and  therefore  suitable  for  borders,  rockwork 
and  landscape  gardening.  Typical  plant,  G.  lutea; 
others  are  G.  affinis,  G.  alba,  G.  Andrewsii,  G.  asclepia- 
dta,  G.  Bigelovii,  G.  Burteri,  G.  Cruciata,  G.  decumbent, 
G.  Feiisouni,  G.  gtlida,  G.  Kesseiringii,  G.  macrophylla, 
G.  Olivieri,  G.  Pneumonanthe,  G.  Porphyria,  G.  Sapo- 
naria,  G.  seeptrum,  G.  septemfida  and  G.  Walujewi. 

2.  I  ^no-growing  gentians:  species  whose  roots  being 
less  stout  are  adapted  to  rockwork,  and  for  the  open 
ground  only  when  a  special  compost  is  provided. 
Includes  G.  acaulis  and  the  species  into  which  it  is 
sometimes  divided. 

3.  Tufted  gentians:  species  with  sessile  flowers 
growing  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  suited 
to  the  same  positions  as  Group  II.  Typical  plant,  G. 
rerna:  others  are  G.  baoarica,  G.  imbricala,  G.  ongana, 
G.  arnata,  G.  pyrenaiea,  and  G.  pttmila. 

4.  Hare  gentians:  species  which  cannot  be  grown 
without  some  special  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence. Typical  plant,  G.  purpurea;  others  are  G.  ctliata, 
G,  Froclichii,  G.  punctata,  and  presumably  all  the  rest. 

The  two  most  popular  gentians  in  American  cultiva- 
tion seem  to  !>e  G.  acaulis  and  G.  Andrewsii.  These  are 
|M  rha|»,  followed  by  G.  Cruciata,  G.  pttherula  and  G. 
Saponaria.  The  plant  which  King  CJentius  knew  is 
probably  G.  lutea,  the  root  of  which  furnishes  the  gen- 
tian of  drugstores.  From  the  same  sources  comes  the 
liqueur  or  cordial  called  "gentiane." 

In  the  index,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
appear  in  American  trade  catalogues;  the  others  are 
cultivated  abroad.  (See  also  Suppl.  lint.  p.  1 328). 
The  plants  arc  perennials  and  mountain-loving,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 
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•araulia,  51.  *deeumbena,  3.  *oregana,  40. 

adtcrndrns,  3.  dctonsn,  16.  ornata,  32. 

affimj,  29.  dinarica,  50.  pannonica,  42. 

alata.  48.  tsrim.  51.  •Pajryi.  36. 

•alba,  7,  19,  51.  Fatratii,  48.  Pm-umonantbe,  20. 

alcida,  10.  11.  Fortune .  27.  Porphyria,  31. 

alpina.  55.  Prranmu,  28.  proatrata,  25. 

•Ai*lrrw«ii,  22.  frurlda,  9.  10.  paeudo-Pri<urno- 

anfuJota,  48.  Frocliehii.  18.  nan  the.  23. 

•ancuatilolia.  31,  52.     Gaudiniana,  43.  •puberula.  41. 

•aaclrpiadea,  IB.  gelida,  1 1.  pumila,  50. 

barbatn,  10.  guttata,  20.  •punctata,  6. 

bavarica.  49.  unbrirata,  47.  *purpurea,  4. 

•HiRr-InMi,  39.  incarnata,  8.  pyrtrciaica.  24. 

brrvidraa,  37.  intermedia,  8.  quitufutlUrra,  17. 

Bucrgeri.  26.  Kocbiana.  53.  *quinqucfoHa,  17. 

Burwri.  2.  Kochii.  61.  rubra.  5. 

•ealyroaa,  35.  Kurroo.  37.  •Saponaria.  21. 

eampcatrie,  12.  •Hiwaria,  23.  •wabrn,  26. 

rarpatica.  46.  •tulea,  1.  *acepirum,  34. 

Cofrafert.  21,28.  *marropbylla.  44.  *Mptem6da,  28. 

riliata,  15.  Mooreroftiana.  13.      aerrata,  16. 

*Clu>ii.  54.  *Newb*rryi.  38.  Th*ma*u,  4. 

oordifolia,  28.  nim/u.  46.  triAora.  33. 

•crinita,  14.  occidentalia,  17.  Vtitchiorum,  32. 

•Cruciata.  45.  orhrolruta.  K.  verna,  48. 

daAurioa,  3a  Olivieri,  30.  villoma.  8. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Calyx  spathe-like,  split  in  two. 
B.  Color  of  fls.  yellowish. 

c.  Form  of  corolla  wheel-shaped   1.  lutea 

cc.  Form  of  corolla  club-shaped,  at 

least  in  bud   2.  Burseri 

Bfi.  Color  of  fls.  blue  or  purple,  at  least 
aborr. 

c.  Corolla  plaited   3.  decumbens 

cc.  Corolla  not  plaited. 

n.  Anthers  grown  together   4.  purpurea 

dp.  A  nihers  free   5.  rubra 

aa.  Calux  with  a  tubular  portion,  and 
usually  5  lobes, 
ft.  Color  of  fls.  yellowish,  or  greenish 
white. 

c.  Style  distinct:  caps,  not  stalked —  C.  punctata 
cc.  Style  none  or  very  short:  caps, 
stalked. 

D.  Height  t  ft   7.  alba 

dd.  Height  9-lS  in   8.  rilloaa 

DDD.  Heioht  (i  in.  or  less. 

B.  Lobes  <>/  calyx  longer  than  the 

calyx-tube   9.  frigid* 

EE.  !.">:•  -  of  calyx  shorter  than  the 
ealyx-tuhe. 

r.  Lis.  lanceolate-linear  10.  algid* 

it.  Lis.  oiate-lanceolate  11.  gelid* 

BB.  Color  of  fls.  blue  or  purple. 
C  Corolla  not  plaited. 
V.  Glands  found  at  the  base  of  the 
filaments. 

E.  Calyx  4-cut  12.  campeilrii 

ee.  Calyx  S-cut  13.  Moorcrofti- 

DD.  Glands  not  found  at  the  base  of  (ana 
the  filaments. 
E.  Fringed  gentians:  calux  i-cut. 
F.  Cap*,  raised  on  a  distinct 
stalk. 

O.  Apex  of  lobes  fringed,  the 

sides  less  so  14.  crinitt 

OO.  Apex  of  Mies  not  fringed, 

bast  fringed  15.  ctliata 

IT.  Caps,  on  a  very  short  stalk. .  .  10.  serrata 
BE.  Sot  fringed:  calyx  S-cut;  co- 
rolla-lobes tipped  with  a  sharp 

point  17.  quicquefoli* 

OC  Corolla  plaited. 

D.  Stigmas  t.  always  distinct. 
E.  Caps,  finally  raised  on  a  distinct 
stalk. 

T.  Anthers   permanently  grown 
together. 

a.  Calyx  as  long  as  the  corolla.lS.  Froelichii 
OO.  Calyx  one-half  or  one-third 
as  long  as  the  corolla. 
H.  Seeds  not  at  all  winged  .  .  19.  asctepiade* 
IIH.  Si  nit  tlightly  winged. 

i.  Fls.  open.  20.  Pneumon- 

lanthe 

II.  Fls.  closed,  blue  21.  Saponin* 
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hhh.  Seeds  strongly  winged. 

I.  FU.  Hoard,  purpU  22.  Andrawaii 

It.  Fls.  open  23. 

rr.  Anthers  free,  at  least  finally, 
a.  Number  of  cvrolta-lnbes  10  24. 
OO.  X umber  of  eorolUt-tobcs  6 
(rarely  4)- 

H.  Calyx  4-lobed  25. 

HH.  Calyx  S-lobed. 

I.  Lt».  distinctly  rough  aboiv 

(hispul-scabrowi)  26.  icabra 

II.  Lis.  distinctly  rough  at 

the  margins  (scahrout). 
J.  Lobes  of  calyx  shorter 

than  the  calyx-tube. .  .27.  Portunoi 
H.  Lobes  of  calyx  at  long  a* 
the  ealyx-tube. 
x.  Corolla-Mies  orate, 
acute,  a  little  longer 
than   the  much -cut 

appetulages  2H. 

UL  Corolla-lobes  obloiuj- 
lanceolate,  obtuse, 
thrice  at  long  as  the 
much-cut  appen- 
dages  2».  i 

III.  Lvs,  not  distinctly  rough 
abate  or  at  margins, 
i.  Seetts  not  at  all  winged. 
K.  Form  of  corolla-lobes 

linear-oblong  30.  Olivieri 

KK.  Form  of  corolla-lobes 
ovate,  often  broadly 
to. 

L.  FU.  solitary. 

ll.  Peduncled  31.  Porphyrin 

mm.  Not  peduncled.. .  .32.  oroata 
lu  FU.  in  clusters  of  3- 
6  or  more. 
M.  Lh.  lanceolate 

linear  33.  triflora 

MM.  Lts.  orate  to  ob- 
long-lanceolate. 
N.  Height  £-4  /J.....34.  BC«ptrum 
NX.  Height  H-IS  in. 
o.  Calyx-lobes  ov- 
ate, about  as 
long    as  the 
calyx-tube. . .  .  35.  calycosa 
OO.  Calyx-lobes  lin- 
ear, moderttte- 
ly    or  much 
shorter  than 
the  calyx-tut*. MS.  Parryi 
U.  Seeds   winged    (at  the 
base  in  U.  Kurroo,  in 
(1.     Bigelorii  icings 
narrow,  thickish). 
K.  Height  2-8  in.:  JU. 
spotted. 

more  .'  37.  Karroo 

IX.  Pedicel    rery  short, 

practically  absent.  3H.  Hewberryi 
U.  Height  1-2  ft. 

L.  Fit.  in  a  dense  spilce.39. 
IX.  FU.    I    tn  few  or 
sereral. 
M.  Appendages  con- 
spicuous, some- 
times  nearly  as 
long  as  the  corolla  - 

lobes  40. 

MM.  Appendages  only 
half  as  long  as 
the  corolla-lube*.  .41.  jraboruU 

e.  Caps,  tettilr.. 
p.  Anthers  grown  together;  style 
distinct:  areas  winged, 
a.  Calyx  6 -cut,  the  lobes  longer 

than  the  cnlyx-ltihc  42.  pannonica 

OO.  Calyx  entire,  truncate,  indis- 
tinctly S-lobed  43.  Gaudiniana 

rr.  Anthers  free;    style  usually 
not  distinct:  seaU  not  winged. 
Q.  Lts.        in.  long:  calyxS-ti- 

 44. 
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oo.  Lts.  much  shorter:  calyx  4- 

UAxd  45.  Cruciata 

DD.  Stigmas  contiguous,  rather  fun- 
nel-shaped, the  margin  crenate- 
fimbriate. 
fc.  Anthers  free;  style  distinct. 

r.  Calyx  jtcltucid,  teiny  48.  carpatica 

rr.  Calyx  leafy. 

o.  -<jr^  tC"'°e^tu^j ""^ricata 

II.  Lis.  orate   .4$.  1 

hh.  Lis.  oboratc  4H.  ' 

HHH.  Lts.  linear  50. 

EE.  Anthers  connate;  style  short, 
r.  FU.  spotted. 

u.  Color  deep  blue  51.  acaulif 

oo.  Color  sky-blue  52.  angustifolia 

cjoo.  Color  tuibtJUue  53.  Kochiana 

rr.  FU.  not  spotted. 

u.  Corolla  broadly  bell-shaped. 

H.  Site  nf  fls.  large  54.  Quail 

UH.  Size  of  fis.  small  55.  a! pin* 

cm.  Corolla  almost  cylindrical.,  .56.  dinarica 

1.  lutea,  Linn.  Fls.  in  dense,  umbel-like  cymes; 
corolla  5-6-parted;  lobes  oblong-linear,  acuminate; 
anthers  free;  style  none.  Julv-Sept.  Eu.,  Asia  Minor. 
Gn.  04,  p.  59.  G.W.  3,  p.  ^90.— Prop,  only  by  seed. 
Sow  seed  in  Nov.  in  colo/rame.  Seedlings  appear  tbe 
following  March  and  April.  In  May  and  June  prick 
them  out  under  a  coldframe,  and  in  Aug.  transfer 
young  plants  to  pot*,  where  they  should  be  kept  until 
needed  for  |>erinanent  outdoor  use.  Be  very  careful 
never  to  break  the  roots.  Sometimes  cult,  abroad  for 
medicine. 

2.  Buraeri,  Lapevr.  A  low  perennial,  leas  than  1  ft., 
with  a  simple  st.:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate,  7-nerved:  corolla 
mostly  6-cut;  the  tube  much  longer  than  the  limb;  lobes 
ovate-oblong,  acute;  anthers  connate;  style  distinct. 
June,  July.  Pyrenees. — Cult,  like  preceding. 

3.  decumbens,  Linn.  f.  (G.  arischuknx,  Pall.).  A 
stout,  erect  herb  with  fl.-sts.  2-10  in.  tall:  lvs.  mostly 
radical,  oblong  or  elliptic,  margins  scabrous:  fls.  blue; 
calyx-tube  !<jin.  long,  often  split  nearly  to  the  base; 
corolla  narrowly  obconical,  toothed  between  the  lobes; 
lobes  5,  ovate;  anthers  connate,  finally  free.  Hima- 
layas, Tibet.  June-Aug.  B.M.  705,  723.-Cult.  like 
G.  lutca. 

4.  purpurea,  Linn.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  5-nerved:  fls. 
purple  above;  corolla-tube  yellowish,  club-shaped; 
IoIm*  mostlv  6,  obovate-subrotund,  one-third  the  length 
of  the  tube.  Aug.,  Sept.  Eu.  L. B.C.  6:583  shows  a 
rich,  dull  purple,  with  no  trace  of  blue.— Compost  of 
sphagnum  and  heath  soil.  Be  careful  not  to  break  the 
roots. 

5.  rtbra,  Clairv.  {(}.  Thdmasii,  Gillabois).  One  of  5  or 
more  natural  hybrids  between  G.  lutea  and  some  species 
of  the  section  Coelanthe.  which  includes  G.  punctata, 
G.  purpurea,  G.  Pannonica,  and  G.  Burseri:  fls.  purplish 
outside.  Swiss  Alps. 

6.  punctata,  Linn.  Lvs.  5-nerved:  calyx  5-7-cut; 
comlla-tube  bell-shaped;  lobes  ovate,  mut icons,  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  tube;  anthers  finally  free.  Cent. 
Eu. — The  spots  are  not  arrangitl  in  any  definite  order. 
This  belongs  to  the  section  Ca«lanthe,  in  which  the 
seed  has  a  wing  of  the  same  color,  while  the  next  5 
species  belong  to  the  section  Pneumonanthe,  in  which 
there  is  no  wing,  or  it  is  of  a  different  color.  Cult,  like 
G.  Froelichii. 

7.  alba,  Muhl.  St.  stout:  lvs.  acuminate,  with  a 
clasping  base:  As.  in  a  terminal  head,  with  single  or 
clustered  ones  in  the  up|>er  axils;  dull  white,  eommonlv 
tinged  yellowish  or  greenish;  corolla  resembling  0. 
Saponaria,  but  more  bell-shaped  and  open;  lobes  ovate, 
short,  lit  I  le  if  at  all  spreading.  Low  grounds  and  moun- 
tain meadows,  N.  Amer.  B.M.  1551  (tu*  G.  ochrolewa). 
— This  species  now  takes  the  name  G.  flavida,  Cray. 
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8.  villflsa,  Linn.  (G.  ochroleuca,  Froel.).  St.  smooth 
scending,  simple  or  nearly  bo,  slender,  6-18  in.  tall: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  and  obovate:  fls.  in  crowded 
terminal,  nearly  sessile,  leafy  clusters,  or  sometimes 
axillary;  corolla  yellowish  white  or  greenish,  club- 
sha|>ed,  connivent  at  the  apex.  E.  N.  Amer.  Not 
B.M.  1551.  Var.  intermedia,  Griseb.  (G.  intermedia, 
Sims,  not  L.B.C.  3:218),  may  be  a  hybrid  between  this 
and  G.  A  ndreumi.  It  resembles  G.  ochroUuca  in  having? 
calyx-lobes  of  unequal  lengths,  but  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  calyx-tube,  and  free  anthers:  it  resembles 
G.  Andrtwtii  in  the  tinge  of  purplish  blue.  B.M.  2303. 
Var.  incamita,  Griseb.  (C.  ineartuUa,  Sim*),  B.M. 
1856,  from  Carolina  is  not  cult.  These  forms  are  not 
considered  worthy  of  varietal  rank  in  Gray's  Syn.  Fl. 

9.  frlgida,  Hirnke.  Lvs.  spatulate-lincar,  obtuse:  fls. 
1  or  2  at  the  top,  sometimes  a  few  in  the  upper  axils; 
calyx  not  laterally  cut,  and  half  as  long  as  the  corolla  or 
more;  calyx-teeth  lanceolate,  a  little  longer  than  the 
calyx-tube;  corolla  club-shap**!,  plaita  not  cut.  Car- 
pathian Mts.;  also  N.  Amer.— This  is  the  true  type  of 
G.  frigida,  which  is  not  in  cult.,  but  is  insert**!  to  make 
clear  the  differences  between  G.  alfida  of  Pallas  and  of 
Steven. 

10.  Algida,  Pall.,  not  Stev. 
Griseb.).  Lvs.  lanceolate-linear 
distinctly  pcdieclled :  calvx 
laterally  cut  and  one-third  the 
length  of  the  corolla;  calyx- 
teeth  linear-lanceolate,  hardly 
as  long  as  the  ealyx-tul>e  and 
sometimes  only  half  as  long; 
corolla  between  club-  and  bell- 
shaped;  plaits  cut  with  a  few 
crcnate  teeth.  Altai  Mt«. 
Siberia,  N.  Amer.  Gn.  17,  p. 
343,  same  as  Gn.  27,  p.  89;  48, 
p.  146. — This  grows  4-5  in. 
high,  has  numerous  sts.  and  fls. 
nearly  2'£  in.  long,  whitish, 
with  blue  spots  in  longitudinal 
lines. 

11.  g«ida,Bieb.  (G. 

dlgida,  Ste  v.,  not 
Pall  ).  Lvs.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  3-nerved : 
fls.  few  and  terminal, 
or  many  in  the  upper 
axils,  peduneled; 
calyx-teeth  linear-ob- 
long, acute,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  ralyx-tube 
or  shorter  than  it; 
corolla  rather  bell- 
shaped,  yellowish 
white,  its  lobes 
broadly  ovate,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  and  twice 
as  long  as  the  lacerated  plaits.  June,  July.  Caucasus. 
Not  P.M.  7:5,  which  is  G.  nriitrmfida  var.  cnrdifolia. — 
"Light,  deep,  cool  soil  and  full  sunlight." — Correvon. 

12.  campestris,  Linn.  A  low  slender  annual  with 
creel  st.  2  6  in.  tall:  lvs.  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  3-5- 
ncrved:  fls.  dark  purplish  blue,  short-pedicclled,  but  in 
various  kinds  of  clusters;  calyx  4-cut;  corolla  nearly 
bowl-shaped,  crowned;  anthers  free;  style  none.  Eu. 

13.  Moorcroftilna,  Wall.  A  si  iff  annual  8-16  in, 
high:  fls.  pale  blue  in  ne:irly  terminal  cymes  which  are 
racemosel v  clustered ;  calvx  5-cut ;  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
about  1  'jj'  in.  wi.le.  Himalayas.  B.M.  6727,  where  fls. 
are  shown  as  pale  purple. 

14.  crinlU,  Froel.  Fig.  1625.  Fhinoed  Gentian. 
Biennial  or  often  annual:  erect,  branched,  1-2  ft.  high: 
lvs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acutish,  from  a 
rounded  or  subcordate  partly  clasping  base:  corolla- 


lobes  wedge-ohovatc:  seeds  roughened  by  scales  or 
needle-like  projections.  Moist  woods  and  meadows.  N. 
Amer.  B.M.  2031.  Mn.  4:161.  B.B.  2:613. — The  ribs 
of  the  calyx  (made  by  the  decurrent  lobes)  arc  one  of 
the  minor  beauties  of  this  plant,  and  are  probably  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  other  fringed  gentians  here 
described.  Almost  impossible  to  grow  in  cult. 

15.  ciliAta,  Linn.  Perennial:  st.  flexuose,  scarcely 
branched:  lvs.  linear,  obtuse:  corolla-lobes  olMivate- 
oblong:  seeds  smooth.  Dry  limestone  soils.  Eu.  Not 
B.M.  639,  which  is  G.  tserrata. — Hardly  3  per  cent  of 
Correvon's  seedlings  have  flowered.  He  recommends 
a  heavy,  compact  soil  which  in  almost  clayey,  and  full 
sunlight. 

16.  gerrita,  Gunner  (G.  harbata,  Froel.  G.  dcldnta, 
Griseb.  G.  dftdnsa  var.  barbdta,  Griseb.).  Annual: 
st.  erect,  branching,  3-18  in.  high:  lvs.  linear  or  lance- 
linear:  corolla-lobes  oblong  or  spatulateobovate, 
fringed  around  the  apex  and  sides  or  sometime*  either 
part  nearly  bare.  Wet  lands,  Ural  and  Altai  Mts.,  Cau- 
casus. N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:014.  B.M.  639  (erroneously 
asG.  citiala), — No  plants  appear  to  be  advertised  aaO. 
grrrala.  G.  barbala  is  a  trade  name  abroad. 

17.  auinquefolla,  Linn.  (G.  quinqm flora,  Hill,  Lam. 
and  others).  Annual:  height  1-2  ft.,  the  larger  plants 
branched:  Ivs.  3-7-ncrvcd:  infl.  thyreoid -paniculate; 
clusters  3-5-fld.:  fls.  bright  blue;  calyx  one-hfth  or  one- 
fourth  as  king  as  the  narrowly  funnel-shaped  corolla. 
N.  Amer.  I*robably  tin-  form  in  cult,  is  var.  occiden- 
tAlis,  Gray.  Height  2-3  ft.,  paniculately  much  • 
branched:  infl.  more  open;  calvx  half  the  length  of  the 
broader  corolla.  B.B.  2:615.  B.M.  3496  —  Very  pretty. 

18.  Froellchii,  Jan.  Sts.  short,  almost  tufted:  fls. 
blue,  solitary,  peduneled,  nearly  as  long  as  the  St.; 
corolla  not  spotted.  Very  rare  in  Alps,  limestone  rocks. 
— Easily  grown  on  rockwork  in  compost  of  equal  porta 
of  sphagnum,  heath  soil  and  vegetable-mold.  Half- 
exposure  to  sunlight. 

19.  asclepiidea,  Unn.  St.  strict,  al>out  1-1  ft. 
tall:  lvs.  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate:  calyx-teeth  very 
short:  Ms.  in  spike-like  racemes,  dark  blue,  very  showy; 
corolla  club-shaped;  calyx  one-third  as  loiig  as  the 
corolla:  seeds,  not  winged.  Jul v  Sept.  S,  Eu..  Caucasus. 
B.M.  1078.  Gn.  48,  p.  143.  and  54.  p.  39.  CM.  47:544. 
Gt.  54,  p.  345.  G,  3:59;  8:481;  13:403;  21:233-  Var. 
filbt,  a  white-fid .  form  is  excellent  but  perhaps  not 
known  outside  of  English  trade.  Shade  or  half-shade, 
and  moist,  deep  soil  rich  in  humus. 

20.  Pneumonfnthe,  Linn.  St.  erect:  fls.  dark  blue 
in  a  cyme-like  raceme  (the  top  fls.  opening  first); 
corolla  club-shaped;  lobes  ovate,  acute,  mucronate, 
much  longer  than  the  apt>endagc3.  Aug.-Oct.  Moun- 
tain marshes,  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  Var.  guttata,  Sims,  is 
dotted  white.  B.M.  1101.— '  Requires  a  cool,  deep, 
8|*>ngy  soil,  rich  in  humus.  Dislikes  lime,  ami  prefers 
sandy  soil.  Does  remarkably  well  when  planted  on 
margins  of  ponds  or  brooks.  Prop,  by  seed  or  division." 
— Correvon. 

21.  SaponAria,  Linn.  (G.  Catr'sbai.  Walt  .,  not  Andr.). 
Barkel  or  Su.vpwort  Gentian.  St.  ascending:  fls. 
light  blue,  club-shaped;  calyx-lobes  linear  or  oblong, 
mostly  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube:  corolla-lobes  short, 
broad,  roundish,  erect,  little,  and  often  not  nt  all 
longer  than  the  2-cleft.  and  many-toothed  intervening 
appendages.  N.  Amer.  B.M.  1039.  (Hooker  is  prob- 
ably wrong  in  referring  this  picture  to  G.  Atulreusii, 
although  the  calyx-lobes  in  the  plate  are  not  narrow 
enough.)— Cult,  like  preceding. 

22.  Andrewsii, Griseb  (G.  Cati&ri,  Andr.,  not  Walt .). 
Closed,  Blind  or  Bottle  Gentian.  Fig.  It>26.  St. 
ascending:  fls.  purplish  blue;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate  to 
ovate,  usually  spreading  or  recurved,  shorter  than  the 
calyx-tube;  corolla-lobes  entirely  obliterated,  the  teeth 
at  "the  top  being  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
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appendage*  often  found  between  the  corolla-lobes  in 
other  species.  Julv,  Aug.  Moist  places.  E.  N.  Amer. 
B.M.  6421.  B.B.  2:616.  On.  27:86.  G.W.  4,  p.  549. 
F.W.  1879:33.  L.B.C.  9:815  (erroneously  as  G.  Sapo- 
naria). — A  white-fld.  form  is  cult,  but  very  rare.  For 
cult.,  see  G.  Pneumonaiithe. 

23.  linearis,  Froel.(G'.  paciido-Pnaimondnthe,  Schuh.). 
St.  strict,  1-2  ft.  high:  fla.  blue,  1-5  in  the  terminal 
cluster;  corolla  narrowly  funnel-shaped;  lobes  cn*t, 
roundish  ovate,  obtuse,  a  little  longer  than  the  triangu- 
lar, acute,  entire  or  1-2-toothed  appendages.  Bogs, 
N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:617. 

24.  pyrenaica,  Linn.  St.  tufted,  about  as  long  as  the 
fl.,  often  forming  mats:  Ivs.  with  a  cart ilaginous,  sca- 
brous margin:  fls.  solitary,  dark  blue;  corolla  funnel- 
or  nearly  bowl-shaped,  as  long  as  or  exceeding  the 
corolla  which  is  about  1  in.  long.  May,  June.  En., 
Asia  Minor.  B.M.  5742.— Very  distinct  and  dainty. 
Cult,  like  G.  vtrna. 

25.  prostrata,  Ha?nke  (ChondropkyUa  ameritAna, 
Nelson).  Annual,  dwarf:  Ivb.  white-margined:  fls. 
azure-blue,  solitary  and  terminal,  the  parts  in  4's: 
corolla  salver-form,  in  fruit  inclosing  the  long-stalked 
caps.  W.  N.  Amer.  Alpine. 

26.  scabra,  Bunge.  St.  erect,  leafy,  rough-hairy 
above:  basal  Ivs.  almost  perfoliate,  ovate,  acute,  faintly 
3-nerved,  the  margins  rough  toothed:  fls.  dark  blue, 
clustered;  corolla  bell-shaped.  E.  Asia.  (!.  Forlunei  is 
considered  a  variety  by  recent  authorities.  (G.C.  III. 
47:136).  Var.  Buergeri  (G.  Bufrgeri,  Miq.)  is 
advertised  by  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.  It  differs  in 
having  a  narrower  corolla  with  shorter  and  more  trian- 
gular lobes.  Probably  not  in  Amer.  except  in  botanic 
gardens. 

27.  Fortune!,  Hook.  Lvs.  rather  distant,  3-nerved: 
terminal  fls.  rather  clustered;  corolla-lobes  blue,  spotted 
white;  outside  of  tube  green;  plaits  blue,  terminated  by 
3-toothed  appendages,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla- 
lobes.  China.  B.M.  4776.  F.S.  9:947.  I.H.  1:36.— 
Now  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  G.  acabra,  but  not  so 
considered  by  Miquel. 

28.  septemfida,  Pall.  Lvs.  lanceolate  ("ovate," 
according  to  Grisebach),  3-5-nerved:  fls.  dark  blue,  in 
bead-like  cymes;  calyx-lobes  linear;  corolla  club-shaped. 
July-Oct.  N.  Asia.  Orient.  B.M.  1229  and  1410  (both 
purple  outside  and  dotted  brown  within;  the  lobes  of 
the  latter  spotted  white).  G.  34:773.  L.B.C.  1:89. 
Gn.  54,  p.  37.  P.M.  8:51.  Not  F.S.  8:765.  G.  Frey- 
ni&na,  Hort.,  is  said  to  differ  from  the  type  in  having 
larger  fls.  which  arc  less  prominently  fringed  between 
the  Begins,  of  the  corolla.  G.C.  III.  46:202.  Gn.  75, 
p.  421 ;  77,  p.  168.  Var.  cordifdlia,  Boisa.  (G.  cordifUia, 
C.  Koch),  has  heart-shaped  lvs.:  corolla-tube  greenish 
white  outside,  unspotted  within;  lobes  narrower, 
unspotted.  B.M.  6497.  P.M.  7:5  (erroneously  as  G. 
gelida) . — The  name  septemfida  is  misleading,  as  7-lobed 
corollas  are  very  rare.  Cult,  like  G.  lutca. 

29.  afflnis,  Griseb.  Sts.  clustered,  3-9  in.  high: 
lower  Ivs.  obovate-oblong;  upper  lvs.  lanceolate, 
acutish:  As.  dark  blue,  in  thyrsoHi-raeemose  clusters,  a 
few  or  sometimes  solitary;  calyx-holtcs  oblong-linear 
and  sharp-pointed;  corolla  narrowly  obconical,  open, 
the  lobes  spreading.  N.  W.  Amer.  Gn.  46,  p.  77  and 
48,  p.  139.  B.B.  2:615  (where  corolla-lobes  are  pic- 
tured erect,  but  said  to  be  spreading).— Cult,  like  G. 
Pneumonanlhe . 

30.  Olivieri,  Griseb.  (G.  dahiirica,  Fisch.,  which  is 
probably  the  oldest  name).  Fls.  dark  bluer,  in  umbel- 
like  cymes;  corolla  narrowly  obconical;  plaits  trian- 
gular, nearly  entire.  Jum'-Aug.  Mountain  pastures, 
Asia. — By  recent  authority  referred  to  G.  dtcumbtn*. 
but  differing  from  that  species  only  in  having  equal 
calyx-lobes.  Cult,  like  G.  Mm.— Useful  in  the  rockery, 
but  will  not  grow  well  in  the  hot  dry  summer  of  E.  U.  S. 


31.  Porphfrio,  J.  F.  Gmel.  (G.  anfwIifMia,  Michx., 
not  Vill.).  Lvs.  narrowly  linear:  fls.  blue,  somewhat 
brown-dotted  (also  a  snow-white  variety  with  a  greenish 
hue  outside);  corolla  funnel-shaped;  anthers  connivent 
but  never  connected.  July,  Aug.  Moist  pine-barrens, 
N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:618.— Cult,  like  G.  Pneumonantht. 

32.  ornata,  Wall.  Branches  many  from  the  same 
root:  lvs.  broadly  linear:  fls.  solitary,  blue,  streaked; 
calyx-lobes  spreading;  corolla  ventricose,  about  1-1  ^ 
in.  long;  lobes  very  short,  spreading.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  6514  and  8140.  G.C.  II.  20:396;  111.46:179. 
Gn.  59,  p.  249. — A  form  that  differs  from  the  type  in 
being  more  robust,  with  larger  fls.  and  broader  corolla- 
lobes  which  are  "intense  blue,"  is  offered  as  G.  VeiUh- 
Urum,  Hemsl.  It  is  a  native  of  W.  China,  "where  it 
covers  large  areas,"  according  to  E.  H.  Wilson  (Natural- 
ist in  Western  China,  1 : 139),  its  discoverer.  Intro, 
into  England  in  1904.  Alpine.  Gn.  73,  p.  479.  G.C. 
111.46:178. 

33.  trifldra,  Pall.  St.  erect:  lvs.  oblong-linear,  blunt: 
fls.  solitary,  dark  blue,  the  calyx  5-toothed,  acute, 
and  elongate;  corolla  club-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  the 
anthers  free.  E.  Siberia  —  Probably  not  now  in  cult,  in 
Amer.  outside  of  botanic  gardens. 

34.  sceptrum.  Griseb.  An  erect,  leafy  perennial, 
from  2-4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate:  fls.  dark  blue; 
corolla  bell-shaped,  about  1  in.  long;  seeds  winged  on 
one  side  according  to  Grisebach,  but  Grav  says  not 
winged.  Aug.,  Sept.  N.  W.  Amer.— Cult,  like  G.  lutea, 
except  that  it  requires  half  shade  and  a  rather  peaty 
sou. 

35.  calycdsa,  Griseb.  About  1  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate, 
about  ^in.  long,  the  2  upper  commonly  involucrate 
around  the  fl.:  fls.  dark  blue,  commonly  solitary, 
according  to  Gray;  corolla  oblong-  funnel  -shaped; 
appendages  triangular-awl-shaped,  Inciniate  or  2-cleft 
at  the  tip.  N.  W.  Amer.  G.M.  47:541. 

36.  Pirryi,  Engelm.  Sts.  many,  from  a  rather 
woody  root,  about  9  in.  tall:  lvs.  somewhat  glaucous, 
ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  the  upper  pairs  involucrate 
around  the  1-5  purple-blue  fls.:  appendages  narrow, 
deeply  2-cleft.  N.  \V.  Amer. 

37.  Kurrod,  Royle.  St.  tufted,  as  high  as  7  in.: 
lower  lvs.  lanceolate,  upper  linear:  fls.  blue,  spotted 
white  inside,  1-3  on  a  st.;  corolla  bell-shaped.  Hima- 
layas. Gn.  17:264.  B.M.  6470.  Var.  brevidens  has 
shorter  calyx-lobes.  J.H.  111.  30:3. 

38.  NewberryL  Gray.  St.  2-4  in.  high:  lower  lvs. 
obovate  or  spa  tu  late:  fls.  pale  blue,  white  inside,  green- 
ish dotted;  ealyx-lob«*  oblong  or  lanceolate,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  tube;  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped,  its 
lobes  ovate  and  sharp-pointed.  N.W.  Amer.  Alpine. 

39.  Bfgelovii,  Gray.  St.  6-16  in.  high,  equally  leafy 
to  the  summit:  fls.  purple;  corolla  more  narrowly 
funnelform  and  smaller  than  in  G.  affinis.  July,  Aug. 
New  Mex.,  Colo.  B.M.  6874.— "Soon  forms  large 
clumps,  often  with  40-50  sts.  from  a  single  plant,  each 
bearing  10-20  bright  blue  fls."— D.  M.  Andrews. 

40.  oregana,  Engelm.  Height  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong.  1-1 1 2  in.  long:  fls.  blue,  a  few  at  the  sum- 
mit or  several  and  loosely  racemose;  corolla  broadly 
funnel-shaped,  over  1  in.  long;  lobes  Bbort,  roundish. 
July,  Aug.  N.  W.  Amer. 

41.  pubenua,  Michx.  Perennial,  usually  solitary- 
stemmed  herb  from  8-18  in.  tall:  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late to  lanceolate-linear:  fls.  blue,  sessile  or  nearly  so  in 
the  upper  axils;  corolla  open-funnel-shaped,  1 1^-2  in. 
long;  lobes  ovate.  E.  N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:615. 

42.  pann6nic»j  Scop.  A  tall  stout  perennial:  lower 
lvs.  broadly  elliptical,  5-ncrved,  margin  scabrous; 
upjHT  ones  ovato-laneeolate,  also  5-nerved:  fls.  purple 
above;  calvx  5-7-cut;  corolla  leathery,  distinctly 
spotted;  anthers  connate  at  first,  finally  free.  Eu. 
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43.  GaudiniAna,  Thorn.  Natural  hybrid  with  the 
habit  <»f  G.  purpurea,  but  the  membranous  rxirulla  of  G. 
punctata:  fls.  rosy  violet.  Eu.,  but  not  widely  cult. 

44.  macrophylla,  Fall.  Perennial,  with  erect  or  ascend- 
ing st.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  distant,  very  spreading,  3- 
nerve<l,  the  ui>i«t  often  cnniuitc-iicrfoliatc;  interricMlest 
une(|iial:  flu.  dark  blue.  July,  Aug.  H.M.  1414,  not 
L.HC.  3:218.  N.  Eu.  and  Asia.— Cult,  like  G.  lutea. 

45.  Cruciata,  Linn.  (Cruciata  rcrticiUata,  Gilib.).  An 
erect  and  leafy  perennial:  lvs.  ovatc-lanccolatc, 
crowded,  erect-spreading,  the  upper  connate-perfoliatc; 
intcrnodes  eoual:  IK  axillary,  in  sparse  clusters,  dark 
blue.  June-Aug.  Eu..  N.  Asia.— Cult,  like  G.  Intra. 
Prefers  limestone  and  full  sunlight. 

46.  carpatica,  Kit.  (Prohalily  G.  nirali*.  Linn  ).  A 
slender  perennial  with  small  obovatc  lvs.:  fls.  solitary, 
axillary  or  terminal,  dark  blue  (as  are  the  next  4  spe- 
cies); corolla  funnel-shaped,  scarcely  exceeding  Jiin. 
long.  Carpathian  Mts. — Little  known. 

47.  imbridU,  Frnel.  Lvs.  aeute,  margins  scabrous, 
(the  next  3  species  with  smooth  margin.*):  corolla-Iota's 
submtund.  June,  July.  Limestone  rocks,  Alps. — In 
this  and  the  next  3  species,  the  corolla-lobes  are  usually 
crenate,  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  6  times  the 
length  of  the  plaits.  "Eastern  and  granitic  Al|ie." — 
Correvon.  Cult,  like  G.  bavarica. 

48.  virna,  Linn.  Fig.  1627.  Tufted:  st.  angled:  lvs. 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  solitary:  calyx  membran- 
aceous; corolla  nearly  bowl-shaped;  lobes  ovate,  obtuse. 
Apr -June.  Eu.,  Caucasus.  B.M.  491.  L.HC.  1:62. 
R.H.  1859,  p.  250.  On.  48,  p.  139;  75,  p.  284. 
G.C.  II.  24:373.  J.H.  III.  52:58.  G.W.  23:431.  Var. 
slats,  Griseb.  (G.  arlgulbsa,  Bieb. ),  is  taller  and  has  the 
nerves  of  the  ventricose  calvx  produced  into  wings. — 
Rock  work,  in  a  compost  of  heath—oil.  finely  crushed 
granite,  and  vegetable-mold,  with  full  sunlight.  A 
supposed  hybrid  between  this  and  the  following  has 
been  described  as  G.  FavrAtii,  Hort.  The  plant  is 
practically  unknown  in  Amer. 

49.  bavarica,  Linn.  Calyx-lobes  lanceolate;  corolla 
funnel-  or  nearly  Ixiwl-shapcd ;  lobes  obovatc,  obtuse; 
ovary  sessile:  seeds  not  winged.  Mav-Aug.  Cent.  Eu. 
F.S.  7:651.  L.H  C.  13: 1256.  JH.  III.  35:585.  tin. 
15:278  (poor). — The  pictun*  cited  all  show  a  solver- 
shaped  corolla.  "Requires  a  soil  that  is  peaty,  or  at  the 
very  least  porous  anil  cool,  well  drained,  ami  capable  of 
retaining  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  although  it 

may  be  fully  cx- 
posed  to  the  sun. 

va  sjbg*"'  "»v  L  0  tnc'  "'p'110 

f^C^Jk.     ->^xJm  garden  here  we 

grow  them  in 
pure  sphagnum 
moss  on  a  wall 
facing  due  south, 
but  the  plants 
which  we  raise 
for  sale  an  grown 
in  pots  in  a  com- 
post of  sphag- 
num, heath -soil 
and  sand.  Finest 
of  Group  III." 
— Correvon. 

50.  pumila, 
Jacq.  A  tiny 
almost  moss-like  gentian  with  a  3-4-angled  st.:  lvs. 
r|,,*(pr.Hl   scarcely  more  than    1  -in.  lung:  tU.  solitary 

terminal;  caiyx-lobea  linear;  corolla  deep  blue,  the  lobes 
onto,  acute.  June,  July.  Tyrole*  and  Cnrinuian  Alps, 
:,1   a  caul  is,  Linn.  '  h-  si.).  Gentianella. 

gnnuxM  Gim  i  u*.  Fig  1628    iiy  the  botanists  of 
nental  Eu.  this  i-  ••)'•     upKl  up  into  the  4  or  5 
following  species.   The  plants  that  Linnanis  had  in 


mind  were  probably  mostly  G.  Clusii  and  G.  Kochiana. 
For  pictures  of  G.  acauli*  in  its  widest  sense,  see  B.  M. 
52.  G.C.  III.  15:236.  G.W.  3,  p.  289.  J.H.  III.  52:59. 
R.H.  28:204.  Gn.  48.  p.  146;  54,  p.  39.  F.S. 23:2421, 
where  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  4  following  species 


1627.  Gentian*  rerna.  ( X  : ;. ) 


1628.  Gentian*  acaulis. 

is  given.  A  var.  Kdchii,  Hort.,  is  known  but  it  may 
well  be  G.  Kochiana.  A  white-fid.  form,  var.  Alba,  is 
advertised. 

52.  angustifdlia,  Vill.,  not  Michx.  Stoloniferous: 
lvs.  linear-oblong,  narrowing  toward  the  base, 
glistening  above:  fls.  s|>ottcd  with  sprightly  green; 
calyx-lobes  more  or  less  spreading,  oval,  abruptly  con- 
tracted at  the  base.  May,  June.  Limestone  rocks, 
Alps. — Considered  by  Correvon  the  handsomest  spe- 
cies  of  the  whole  genus. 

53.  Kochiana,  Perr.  &  Song.  Lvs.  large,  flat,  thin, 
spreading,  oval  or  broadly  oblong,  light  green:  calyx- 
lobes  oblong,  limp,  more  or  less  contracted  at  the  base 
and  si -pat-ate. I  by  truncate  sinuses;  corolla  with  5  black- 
ish green  spots  on  the  throat.  May,  June.  Common  in 
pastures  on  granitic  Alps. — Dislikes  lime.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  this  is  the  G.  acauli*  var.  Kochii  of 
many  gardeners. 

54.  Clusii,  Perr.  &  Song.  A  low  acaulescent  peren- 
nial perhaps  not  different  from  G.  acaulit  and  so  con- 
sidered in  "Index  Kewensis:"  lvs.  lanceolate-acute, 
leathery:  fls.  dark  blue;  calyx-lobes  pressed  close 
against  corolla,  not  contracted  at  base,  and  separated 
by  acute  sinuses.  May,  June.  Limestone  rocks,  Alps. 

55.  alplna,  Vill.  St.  almost  wanting:  lvs.  small, 
glistening,  curving  inward  and  imbricated,  forming 
rosettes  which  incurve  at  about  the  middle:  fls.  dark 
blue.  May,  June.  Granitic  Alps. — This  and  G.  Kochi- 
ana "require  a  com|iost  of  one-third  crushed  granite, 
one-third  heath  noil,  and  one-tliinl  vegetable  loam,  ana 
should  be  planted  on  rockwork  half  c.\|>oscd  to  the  sun." 

56.  dinirica,  Heck.  Lvs.  broad,  thick,  erect:  fls. 
dark  blue.  Certainly  a  mere  form  of  G.  acaulif,  but 
described  as  differing  from  that  species  in  having  no 
spots  on  the  corolla.  Alps  of  S.  and  E.  Austria. 

The  following  are  names  of  gentian*  not  sufficiently  described 
for  insertion  above  of  as  yet  scarcely  known  in  cult.:  O.  arrmUnnt, 
Hort.  Perhaps  a  var.  of  <;.  I'licumonanlhc  Fls.  Napoleon  blue. 
SeeG.C.  II.  20:40.  dene.  O.  29:7. — G.  CKatprnliHi. Thorn.  Natural 
hybrid,  intermediate  between  G.  lutea  and  G.  punctata:  corolla 
spotted  red:  calyi  ft-cut.  Grbebach  does  not  say  whether  the 
corolla  is  not  plaited,  anthers  always  free,  and  style  Done.  Alps, 
above  Kiigiulinc. — (1.  mrymMftra.  itort..  is  described  as  12-lH  in. 
high,  with  usually  simple  st*.  branching  toward  the  top:  fls-  white, 
about  1  in.  diaru.  New  Zeal.  G.C.  III.  445:203.— «.  felitivii,  Kegel. 
8t.  erect,  tall:  fla.  deep  blue.  China.  Gt.  31:1069.— 41.  Hrnatiii, 
IIau*m.-—G.  Kummerlana.— G.  Ktnttringii,  Kegel.  Height  about 
S  in.:  fls.  whitish,  dotted  violet  outside.  Tiirkestwn.  Gt.  31:1087.— 
II.  A,'um*irr„lna.Sendt.  Ilytihd  between  G.  lutca  and  G.  Pannonica. 
FT*,  yellowish.— O.  Ldurrnni,  Burkill.  Allied  to  G.  oraala  but  dis- 
tinguished try  the  much  longer  linear  lv*.:  corolla  about  l3,  in. 
long,  blue  above,  the  tulie  paler  with  dark  blue  lines.  Mongolia. 
G.O.  III.3H:.Tfl7.— «»'.  H'dJ/irAidno.— Height  S  12  in.:  fl*.  clear  blue. 
— U.  Wntujitri,  lb-gel  ic  SchtuaUi.  Fls.  whitish,  dotteil  |>ale  blue. 
TurkeaUn.  Gt.  33:  IH0.  WtLHBUI  MlLLEB. 

N.  T.\vum.t 
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GENUS,  pi.  GENERA  (i.  c,  kintl),  is  a  term  used  in 
natural  history  to  designate  a  group  of  aperies.  As  with 
species,  so  the  genus  is  an  indefinite  conception,  varying 
with  the  author  The  chief  value  of  the  conception  is 
its  use  in  aiding  us  conveniently  to  arrange  and  name 
plants  and  animals.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  the  first 
of  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  the  plant:  thus,  in 
Brassica  oleracea,  Brassica  designates  the  genus,  and 
oleracea  the  particular  Brassica  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  genus- 
conception  in  natural  history,  but  it  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Konrad  Gesncr  (Zurich,  1516-1565).       L.  H.  B. 

GEODORUM  {gift  of  the  earth).  Orchidaccx.  Orchids 
of  minor  importance,  E.  Indies  to  Austral.,  with  radi- 
cal lanceolate  or  elliptical  Ivs.,  tuberous  bulb-like 
rootstocks,  and  van -colored  fls.  in  a  nodding  spike 
on  the  top  of  the  scape;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  Up 
upright:  terrestrial.  Belongs  in  the  same  sub-group 
or  tribe  as  Cyrtopodium  and  Eulophia.  In  habit,  they 
somewhat  resemble  Phaius  and 
Eulophia,  and  require  similar 
treatment,  with  pot  ting  in  fibrous 
loam  and  peat.  Apparently  not 
offered  in  this  country,  but  some- 
times grown  abroad  in  collec- 
tions. G.  purpureum,  R.  Br., 
from  India:  like  a  Bletia  in 
habit:  lvs.  large:  scape  erect, 
bearing  a  denselv-fld.  drooping 
raceme;  fls.  small,  white  with  purple 
markings  on  the  lip.  6'.  fucalum, 
Lindl.,  of  Ceylon:  1  ft.:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  plicate,  the  scapes  re- 


not  require  a  very  high  temperature,  their  natural 
habitat  being  the  mountains  of  Central  and  South 
America,  some  of  the  species  being  found  at  an  altitude 
of  over  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Geonomas  form  part 
of  the  undergrowth  on  their  native  mountains,  and  are 
said  never  to  appear  in  the  open  country  unsheltered 
by  trees  of  larger  growth ;  therefore,  shade  is  necessary 
for  them  when  cultivated  under  glass.  The  old  practice 
of  growing  geonomas  in  a  very  light  peaty  soil  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  only  method,  for  excellent  results 
have  been  secured  by  growing  them  in  a  good  loam, 
well  manured  and  well  drained,  giving  an  abundance  of 
water  and  a  night  temperature  of  60.°  Red  spiders 
and  thrips  are  the  most  troublesome  insects  to  which 
these  plants  are  subject,  and  both  of  these  pests  multi- 
ply much  more  rapidly  if  the  plants  arc  kept  too  warm 
and  dry.  (W.  H.  Taplin.) 

The  most  useful  species  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  is  G.Jtiedeliana  (G.  gracilis),  which  reminds  one 
but  has  longer  leaflets.  The 
species  arc  undoubtedly  con- 
fused under  cultivation,  and 
often  unidentified.  They  are 
said  not  to  be  grown  in  the 
open  in  southern  California, 
at  least,  not  to  any  extent. 
The  species  here  listed 
appear  to  be  those  of  most 
horticultural  importance 
here. 

A.  Lts.  simple,  S-lobed  at  the  apex. 


irved  at  the  apex:  fl.  with  pink  nar- 
iw  sepals  and  ovate  lip.  B.R.  1687. 
J.  ptctum,  Lindl.,  from  New  Holland, 
grows  1-2  ft.,  with  dull  rose-purple 
fls.  shaded  brown  and  white,  borne  in 
dense  racemes.  G.  dilatatum,  R.  Br., 
of  India,  6-12  in.  high,  fls.  white 
marked  pink  and  yellow,  borne  on  an 
erect  sca|)e. — G.  plicatum,  Voigt.— 
Phaius.  L.  H.  B. 

GEONOMA  (Wittstein  gives  this 
interesting  explanation:  "Greek,  geo- 
twmot,  skilled  in  agriculture:  for  this 
tree  puts  forth  buds  at  the  apex  of 
its  stem  which  become  new  trees"). 
Palmactx,  tribe  A  recede.  Slender  spine- 


less palms  with  ringed,  reed-like 
much  cultivated  Tor 
sibilities. 

Leaves  terminal  or  alternate,  usually  crowded  in 
showy  clusters;  blade  entire,  2-lobed  at  the  apex,  or 
more  or  less  pinnatisect;  segms.  acuminate,  1 -nerved, 
with  the  margins  broadly  recurved  at  the  base;  rachis 
acute  above,  convex  on  the  back;  petiole  nearly  cylin- 
drical, concave  at  the  base  above;  sheath  tubular: 
spadices  ascending  or  recurved,  simple,  forked  or  panio- 
ulately  branched,  slender  or  stout,  often  colored; 
spat  hes  2,  often  deciduous  before  flowering,  or  obsolete, 
the  lower  one  partial,  truncate,  concave,  the  upper 
<*ompressed  or  fusiform;  fls.  monoecious  in  each  spadix, 
borne  in  the  furrows  of  the  spadix,  at  length  partially 
exserted,  when  in  3's  the  upiier  one  pistillate;  cells  of 
the  anthers  twisted :  fr.  small,  globose,  black.— Species 
about  100.  Trop.  Amer.  G.C.  II.  24:586.  A.G.  16: 
345.  For  G.  Ghiesbrtghtiana,  see  Calgjitrogune. 

Several  of  the  members  of  this  extensive  genus  of 
small-growing  palms  are  useful  for  the  greenhouse, 
though  most  attractive  while  in  a  small  state,  from  the 
fact  that  geonomas  soon  begin  to  form  a  stem,  and 
when  aged  become  rather  scantily  furnished  specimens, 
i  palms  arc  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  and  do 


Mart.  Fig.  1629  (adapted 
us'  work  on  palms).  St. 
slender,  solitary,  6-9  ft.  high:  Ivs.  in  a 
dense,  graceful  cluster;  blades  3-5  ft. 
long,  bifurcate  one-fourth  of  their 
length,  each  lobe  lanceolate-acuminate, 
divergent:  spadix  from  between  the 
Im,  about  3  ft.  long:  fls.  small,  the  calyx 
and  corolla  equal.  W.  Brazil. 

bb.  Cuneate-opate,  plicate. 
Seemannii,  Hort.  Low,  1-3  ft.  high: 
Ivb.  all  alike,  the  first  2  in.  long,  the 
later  ones  10  in.  long,  entire,  or  2-Iobed, 
usually  deeply  cleft  at  the  apex,  plaited, 
feather-veined;  stalk  triangular,  sheath- 
ing at  the  base,  with  broad,  scarious 
margins:  fls.  unknown.  F.M.  1869:428. 
Cent.  Amer. 

aa.  Lts.  pinnate. 
B.  Basal  If. segms.  narrate;  the  upper  ones  the  broadest. 

■caQlis,  Mart.  A  caulescent :  lvs.  in  a  congested, 
rosette-like  cluster,  long-petioled.  3-4  ft.  high;  blade 
unequally  pinnatisect,  with  usually  6  segms.  on  both 
sides  of  the  rachis;  22-25-ncrved,  basal  segms.  4  lines 
wide,  spreading,  the  middle  and  upper  erect-spreading 
at  an  acute  angle.  J^-4  in.  wide,  the  apical  very  wide: 
spadix  stiff,  usually  about  18  in.  long,  the  stalk  very 
thick;  fls.  numerous:  fr.  unknown.  Cent.  Brazil. 

BB.  Broad  and  narrow  segms.  irregularly  intermingled, 
c.  Blade  of  If.  6  ft.  long;  petiole  1  ft.  long. 

Pohliflna.  Mart.  St.  12-15  ft.  high,  slender,  densely 
ringed,  columnar  or  reedy:  lvs.  very  numerous,  erect  or 
spreading,  forming  a  much  congested,  showy  cluster,  in 
adult  specimens;  segms.  very  unequal,  linear-lanceo- 
late, falcate-acuminate,  few-ncrved  and  many-nerved 
intermixed,  16-20  in.  long;  |ietioles  very  short:  spadix 
scarcely  showing  among  the  dense  cluster  of  Ivb.  Trop. 
Brazil. — Cult,  most  advantageously  in  a  warm  moist 
house.  The  young  specimens  are  attractive  for  potted 
plants. 
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cc.  Blade  2-214  ft-!  petiole  4  »«.  long. 
elegans,  Mart.,  vor.  robustn,  Orude.  St.  6-10  fr. 
high,  3—4  lines  diam. :  segms.  rarely  3,  usually  5-7,  1- 
nerved,  10-14  in.  long,  some  4  lines  wide,  intermixed  with 
broader,  many-nerved  ones,  all  long,  falcate-acuminate: 
spadix  about  10  in.  long,  the  11 
deep  pit*.  Cent.  BraziL 

mm.  Lf. seams,  all  alike  (except  the  conmvent  apical  ones). 
c.  Alternate,  remote,  linear,  scurfy. 
Riedeliana,  Wendl.  (G.  ardcilis,  Lind.  &  Andre, 
the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  correct  name).  Habit  of 
Cocoa  Wcddclliana,  the  whole  plant  sparsely  covered 
with  caducous,  brown,  shining  scales:  petiole  slender, 
1 1 2  ft.  or  more  long,  terete  below,  flattened  above; 
rachis  triangular,  bisulcate  above:  Ivs.  spreading, 
drooping  at  the  apex;  segms.  10-12  in.  long,  about  9 
lines  wide,  linear-acute,  elegantly  recurved,  the  2 
terminal  ones  connivent:  fls.  showy,  vellow,  in  long 
drooping  spadices.    Brazil.    I.H.  21:lo9.  B.M.7963. 

CC.  Equidistant:  petiole  half  as  long  as  the  blade. 
Schottiina,  Mart.  St.  9-15  ft.  high,  1-1  Yx  in.  thick: 
Ivs.  long->  talked,  gracefully  recurving;  petiole  half  or 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  blade;  segms.  about  35 
on  each  side,  10-12  in.  long,  -5m.  wide,  equidistant, 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  very  long-acuminate, 
recurved  at  the  tip:  simdix  about  10  in.  long,  the  stalk 
about  1  ft.  long.  E.  Brazil. — A  very  variable  species. 

The  following  m  imperfectly  described,  but  arc  in  the  trade.: 
G  imprruUU.  Lind.  G.W  2.  p.  37.— G.  prtnetpt,  Lind.— O. 
Plw*rli4na.  Hort.  Belongs  under  A.  Une  of  the  lunallvet  Ivs.  meas- 
ures 28  in.  lonjt  by  10  in.  at  the  broadest.  Has  not  flowered  yet, 
and  the  genus  is  therefore  uncertain.  K.H.  1898.  p.  202.  G.C.  111. 
23:258.  F.E.  10:886.  G.W.  2.  p.  445.— G.  iprri&n,  Harb.-ltndr. 
G.W.  2,  p.  431. — G.  Svirtzii  Grurb.  (CaI)TJ«n«jme  HwarUii, 
Hook.  Calyptronoma  Swartih,  Grisrb.).  Trunk  50-flO  ft.  high, 
smooth:  If.-aegtu*.  Unear-aruminaU'.  green,  giabroua.  Cuba. 

N.  TAYLOH.f 

GEORGlNA.  A  synonym  of  Dahlia,  which  still 
survives  in  the  form  of  "Georginen,"  the  popular  name 
of  dahlias  in  Germany. 

GERANIUM  (Greek,  crane;  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  fruit  to  a  crane's  bill).  Gtranidceje.  Crakesbill. 
Generally  herbaceous  plants,  annual,  biennial,  and  per- 
ennial. Widely  cultivated  in  borders, 
in  the  rockery,  usually  caulescent. 


Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  opposite  and 
lobed,  sometimes  almost  radical:  fls.  regular;  sepals  5, 
imbricated,  often  3-nerved  and  mucronate;  petals  5, 
often  hairy  or  ciliate;  stamens  10,  in  2  rows;  anthers 
10;  seeds  when  ripened  separated  from  the  ovary  and 
with  its  awn  bent  sinuously.  The  genua  Erodium,  its 
nearest  ally,  has  but  the  inner  row  of  stamens  furnished 
with  anthers  and  the  awn  of  the  seed  is  bent  spirally. 
The  geraniums  of  common  speech  are  classed  in  the 
genus  Pelargonium,  having  at  the  side  of  the  pedicel  a 
distinct  narrow  tube  and  zygomorphic  fls. — Tne  genus 
Geranium  has  over  250  species,  found  in  the  temperate 
zones  particularly  of  the  northern  hemispheres,  very 
few  in  the  tropics.  The  roots  of  some,  as  G.  maculatum, 
find  use  in  medicine  on  account  of  their  astringency. 
Thrive  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  arc  propagated 
by  seeds  and  divisions  of  roots.  The  best  botanical 
account  is  that  of  R.  Knuth  in  Engler's  Das  Pflanzcn- 
reieh,  hft.  53  (1012),  and  by  Small  and  Hanks  in  N. 
Amer.  Flora,  Vol.  25,  1907,  for  the  N.  American  sjie- 
cies.  A  beautifully  illustrated  account  of  the  genus  is 
by  Sweet  (1820-30)  in  which  special  stress  is  laid  on 
cultivation.  There  are  500  colored  plates,  and,  where 
possible,  these  are  cited  in  the  following  account,  thus, 
S.  197.— Sweet,  Geniniacwe,  plate  197. 

Large  masses  of  native  s|>ecie«  such  as  G.  maculatum 
and  G.  Rolterlianum  can  be  effectively  naturalized 
under  bushes  and  trees.  They  spread  very  rapidly 
and  in  the  case  of  G.  Robert'ianum  will  be  profuse 
bloomers  nearly  all  summer. 


nennitifoliutn.  10. 
album,  13.  15,  1*1. 
auemoniiotium,  3. 
argentcum.  G. 
annenum.  14. 
tiafkhmmanum,  14. 

einerewn,  7. 
cullmuni.  'is 
end  mini,  22. 
trtanthum,  17. 
erioBtemou,  18. 
flort-pleoo,  13. 


INDEX. 

Fremontii.  IX 
grandifloruin,  20. 
GreviUeanum,  25. 
■berieum,  13. 
incisum,  17. 

I.m4eni.  2*  ' 
maerurrhiium,  5. 
turn.  10. 
,4. 


plalvanlhum,  18. 

platypetalum,  13. 
plenum,  10. 
pretense,  15. 

iwomtralum,  11. 
Kirluir-bonii.  9. 
Robertianuna.  1. 
aaniruineum,  1 1. 
sibmeuni,  19. 

.7. 

,2. 


Its  .  finely  dissected   1. 

iniai. 

to  be  grown  only  in 
greenhouse  northward. 

C.  Foliage  silvery  canescent   2. 

cc.  Foliage  glabrous,  at  least  neser  ^ 

bb.  Species  hardy.  [lium 

c.  Tuber  out-rooted   4.  I 

06.  A'of  tuberous-rooted. 

d.  Plant  with  a  thickened  woody 

base   5.  i 

1>D.  Plants  without  thickened  woody  |zu 
'«>*• 

k.  Foliage  siltery-eanescent. 

r.  Usually  l-fld   6.  argenteum 

rr.  Usually  S-fid   7.  cinereum 

EE.  Foliage  or  who'  , 

or  pubescent,  but  not  i 
r.  Sis.  erect. 

a.  Fls.  dark  blue,  almost  black.  8.  ; 
GO.  Fls.  not  dark  blue,  some- 
times light  blue. 
B.  Color  of  fls.  while  (see 
also  white- fid.  forms  of 
Xos.  IS,  IS,  and  10). 

I.  /.r«.  .1  fi-partcd  9. 

u.  Lts.  7-ixirted  10.  i 

HH.  Color  of  fls.  not  white. 

I.  Mostly  l-fld  11. 

II.  Mostly  more  than  l-fld. 

1.  The  st.  branched. 

K.  Fls.  rose-purple  12.  Fremontii 

kk.  Fls.  ru,kt   13.  i 

II.  The    sts.  essentially 

simple. 
k.  Lobe*  of  the  Ivs. 
more       or  less 

rounded  14.  i 

KK.  Lobes    of   the  Irs. 
orate  or  lanceolate. 
L.  Pedicels  recurred 

injr  15. 

IX.  Pedicels  erect  in 

fr. 

to.  The  pedicels  not 

glandular  16.  maculatum 

MSI.  The  pniicels 
glandular. 
N.  Lrs.  finely  cut.\7.  i 
NN.  Lis.  5-lobcd...lS. 

FT.  Sts.  decumbent  or  creeping, 
scarcely  trici. 

G.  Peduncles  l-fld  19. 

oo.  Pnluncles  J-  or  more- fid. 
H.  Petals  about  as  long  as  the 
»fpals. 

I.  Fls.  pale  lilac  20.  grtndiflorum 

II.  Fls.  rose-purple  21. 

HH.  Petals     1-2    limes  the 

It  t\(jti\  of ti\f  JftJXtl&, 

I .  Upper  Irs.  3-tobed  22.  ] 

n.  AUtheh*.6-M«d. 

I.  The  petals  strijxd    .  .23.  Wallichts- 

II.  The.  petals  not  striped,  (num 

sometimes  *}s>tt*d. 
K.  Base  of  pet'ds  ciliate. 2i.  collinum 
KK.  Base  of  petals  pilose. 

or  glabrous  25.  Grevilleanum 
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1.  Robertilnum,  Linn.  Herb  Robert.  Red  Robin. 
About  9  in.  high:  lvs.  thin,  ovate-orbicular,  3-5-partod, 
with  3-fid.  pinnatifid  lobes:  peduncles  slender,  2-fld.; 
fls.  small,  bright  crimson.  June  to  Oct.  Amer.,  Eu., 
Asia  and  N.  Afr.  U.B.  2:341.— For  the  rockery,  in  a 
moist  soil  and  some  shade,  and  will  carpet  the  ground  in 
a  few  seasons,  from  seed.  Annual;  or  |>osBibly  biennial. 

2.  Triversii,  Hook.  A  silvery  cancscant  herb  8-15  in. 
tall  with  a  stout  st.:  lvs.  beautiful  silver-color,  nearly 
round,  7-parted,  the  lobes  wedge-shaped,  and  3-parted: 
fls.  large,  often  1^  in.  across;  sepals  broadly  ovate, 
cuspidate,  silvery;  petals  ovate  or  nearly  round,  pale 
rose,  or  sometimes  white,  much  longer  than  the  sepals. 
Chatham  Isl.— Not  hardy  north  of  \" 
to  be  grown  in  temperate 
Little  known  in  Amer.  but  a 
able  greenhouse  plant. 

3.  anemonifolium,  L'Her.  ((?. 
canarii-nse,  Reut.).  A  stiff  single- 
stemmed  perennial  from  a  thick- 
ened rootstock  or  tube:  Ivb.  gla- 
brous, round-ovate,  <5-parted,  the 
lobes  finely  dissected:  fls.  corym- 
bose, the  pedicels  and  calyx  densely 


9.  Rlchardsonli,  Fiach.  *  Trautv.  About  1 V$  ft.  high: 
lvs.  thin  and  terminal,  lobe  of  the  uppermost  lvs.  longer 
than  the  often  greatly  reduced  lateral  lobes:  pedicels 
conspicuously  glandular  pubescent;  fls.  large,  white  or 
sometimes  Btreaked  with  pink;  petals  with  long  white 
olo.  and  west.— 6ts.  and  young 


simple, 
or  less 


2T5 


hairy;  sepals  oblong,  mucronate, 
the  mucro  almost  }^in.  long;  petals 
2-3  times  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
obovate,  pale  purple.  Canary  Isls. 
and  Madeira.  S.  244— Must  be 
grown  in  the  temperate 
but  doubtless  hardy 
Washington. 

4.  malvefldrum,  Boias.  A  usu- 
ally 1 -stemmed  perennial,  from  a 
thickened  tuber,  not  over  18  in. 
tall:  lvs.  long-petioled,  5-9-parted, 
the  lobes  finely  dissected,  hairy: 
fls.  showy,  the  pedicels  and  pedun- 
cles densely  hairy;  sepals  ovate- 
oblong,  hairv;  petals  rose-purple, 
obcordate,  the  apex  often  emargi-  (C^Syf 
nate.  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals.  Medit.  Region.  —  Very 
doubtfully  hardy  north  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

5.  macrorrhizum,  Linn.  A  large- 
rooted  species,  about  1  )A  ft.  high, 
with  a  st.  suffrutieose  at  base:  lvs. 
smooth,  round,  basal  ones  5-lobed, 
cauline  3-lobed,  toothed  and  often 
colored  red:  fls.  in  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  st.;  calyx  inflated;  the 
sepals  ovate  and  3-nervcd ;  petals 
spatulate  and  blood-red  in  color. 
May  to  July.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  2420. 
S.  271. 

6.  argenteum,  Linn.  Silver-leaved  Crane's-bill. 
About  3  in.  high:  lvs.  almost  radical,  on  long  petioles, 
5-7-parted,  with  3-fid  linear  kilxw,  both  surfaces  hoary: 
peduncles  almost  radical,  1- or  2-fld.:  fls.  large,  pink, 
with  darker  veins;  petals  emargi  nate.  M  iddle  of  June  to 
Aug.  CamicAlps.  B.M.  504.  L. B.C.  10:948.  S.  59  — 
<  )ne  of  the  best  for  the  rockery.  Often  acts  as  a  biennial 
in  New  England. 

7.  dnereum,  Cav.  (G.  xuhargbtleum,  Lange).  Gray 
Crane's-bill.  Like  G.  argenUum,  but  2-fld.  and  paler 
in  color:  lvs.  not  so  hoary  in  appearance.  June,  July. 
Pyrenees. 

H.  ph&um,  Linn.  About  2  ft.  high,  with  upright, 
short-haired  St.,  glandular  above:  lvs.  5-7-k)bed  and 
deeply  toothed:  peduncles  1-2-fld.;  petals  spreading, 
obovate,  unequally  notched  and  often  with  a  small 
r,  very  dark  blue,  almost  black,  with  white  spot  at 
of  each  petal.  May,  June.  Cent,  and  W.  Eu. 


hairs  on  inner  surface.  Coli 
growth  tinged  with  red. 

10.  aconitifolium,  L'Her.  St.  usually 
grooved,  10-20  in.  tall,  few-lvd.:  lvs.  more  or 
hairy,  deeply  7-parted,  kidney-shaped  or  orbicular,  the 
lobes  broadly  ovate,  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  segms. 
mucTonulate:  fls.  fragrant,  loosely  corymbose,  the 
pedicels  2-fld.;  sepals  oblong  or  oblong-ovate,  3-nervcd; 

obovate,  the  margins  slightly  wavy. 
Alpine  or  sub-alpine  region  of  Eu. 
June.— Useful  chiefly  as  rock-gar- 
den species. 

11.  sangufneum,  Linn.  About 
1H  ft.  high,  with  et.  occasionally 
forked,  erect:  lvs.  all  petiolatc. 
mostly  7-parted,  with  3-5-lobcd 
linear  lobules:  peduncles  long, 
mostly  1-fld. ;  fls.  very  large,  blood- 
red.  June  to  Aug.  Eu. — One  of 
the  best  species  in  cult. 

Var.  lancastriense,  With.  (G. 
prostrAtum,  Cav.).  A  dwarfer 
form,  smaller  and  with  less  deeply 
lobed  foliage:  fls.  lighter  in  color 
and  conspicuously  veined  purple. 

12.  Frimontii,  Ton*.  &  Gray.  A 
1-  or  many-stemmed  perennial: 
lvs.  nearly  round,  palmately  5-7- 
parted,  the  lobes  3 -toothed  or 
sometimes  crenate,  slightly  hairy: 
fls.  large  and  showy,  frequently 

1-1 H  in.  across;  sepals  oblong, 
3-nerved ;  petals  pale  rose-purple, 
obovate,  toward  the  base  densely 
cUiate.  Rocky  Mts.  G.  29:191.— 
A  handsome  garden  species.  Not 
as  yet  much  known  in  cult,  in 
Amer.  but  a  fine  showy  geranium 
for  the  hardy  border.  Blooms  all 
summer. 

13.  ibericum,  Cav.  Iberian 
Crane's-bill.  From  1-1 H  ft. 
high:  st.  erect  and  leafless  below, 
above  dichotomously  branched, 
villous:  lvs.  opfiosite,  5-7-parted. 
with  deeply  cut  lobes  and  toothed 
lobules:  fls.  1  in.  across,  in  showy, 
open  panicles,  violet.  Julv,  Aug. 
Iberia.  Gn.  71,  p.  167.  B.M.  1386. 
S.  84.  Var.  album,  with  white  fls., 
is  rare  but  known  by  some  dealers. 

Var.  platypetalum  (<?.  plaiypitalum,  Fiach.  &  Mcy.). 
Slightly  shorter  than  the  parent,  with  lvs.  less  deeply 
loi)ed  and  lobes  less  pointed:  fls.  deeper  and  richer  in 
color,  and  also  larger.  G.M.  52:61.  Gn.  76,  p.  108.  G. 
3:293; 9:686. 

14.  armenum,  Boise .  (<?.  Backhowridnum,  Regel?). 
About  2} a  ft.  high,  the  lower  part  of  the  st.  thickened 
and  almost  woody:  lvs.  radical,  upright,  orbicular, 
with  5  deep  lobes:  fls.  about  1  lA  in.  across,  inclining  to 
a  dark  crimson;  petals  dark  spotted  near  the  base, 
obovate,  (jften  with  the  tips  a  little  recurved.  All  season 
at  irregular  intervals.  Armenia.  R.H.  1891:  350. — 
A  very  vigorous  and 
growing  4  ft.  high. 

15.  pratense,  Linn.  Meadow  Crane's-bill.  About 
2^  ft-  high,  with  an  upright  round  st.:  lvs.  mostly 
hand-shaped,  with  7  lobes,  each  deeply  cut:  peduncles 
mostly  2-fld.,  drooping  after  flowering;  fls.  large,  blue; 


(XH) 
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petals  entire.  June,  through  Aug.  Eu.  G.  18:649. 
G.L.  18:208.  Gn.W.  24:367.  Var.  Bore-pleno,  Not 
so  tall  as  parent.  Very  numerous  deep  blue  As.  in  clus- 
ter. June  and  July,  and  often  again  in  fall.  J.H.  III. 
48:305.  Var.  Album,  a  white-fld.  form  is  known. 

16.  macula  turn.  Linn .  Wild  or  Spotted  Crane's- 
bill.  Fig.  1630.  The  common  American  species,  about 
1 :  •  ft.  nigh:  st.  angular:  basal  Ivs.  long-petioled, 
deeply  3-6-parted;  st.-lvs.  opposite,  shorter-petioled: 
peduncles  1-5,  ititl.  often  unbellate;  lis.  l-l 1  -  in.  broad, 
rose-purple;  petals  woolly  at  base.  June,  July.  N. 
Amer.  B.B.  2:341.  S.  332. — Showy  native  species; 
should  be  more  in  cult.  Grows  best  in  somewhat  wet 
places.  Var.  plenum,  a  double-fid.  variety  of  deeper 
color.  Var.  album,  a  pale-fid.  or  pure  white  form  is 
known. 

17.  inclsum,  Nutt.  (<7.  eridnthum,  Land.).  About  1  ft. 
high,  leafy  branched,  the  st.  thickened  below,  solitary: 
Ivs.  finely  cut,  long  hairy,  the  hairs  fine  and  silky:  pedi- 
cels conspicuously  glandular-pubescent;  sepals  oblong- 
lanceolate,  mucronate;  petals  with  stiff  white  hairs, 
inner  surface  purple,  about  1  in.  wide.  Ore. — A  hardy 
species  well  worth  growing.  Not  perfectly  hardy  near 
Boston. 

IK.  eriostemon,  Fisch.  {G.  plaiydnthum,  Duthie).  St. 
erect,  slender,  grooved,  from  an  almost  woody  base: 
Ivs.  kidney-shaped,  5-lobed,  sometimes  palmately  so, 
the  lobes  ovate,  toothed,  the  teeth  slightly  mucronate: 
fls.  corymbose,  the  sepals  ovate,  obtuse,  very  hairy; 
petals  violet-purple,  broadly  obovate,  entire.  Native 
of  Siberia  and  temp.  China. — A  showy  and  useful 
garden  plant. 

19.  siblricum,  Linn.  Siberian  Crane'b-bill.  A 
slender,  somewhat  forked  plant,  brown-villous,  1-2  ft. 
high :  Ivs.  deeply  3-5-parted :  peduncles  slender,  usually 
1-fid.;  fls.  very  small,  dingy  white,  the  obovate  petals 
scarcely  exceeding  the  oblong-lanceolate  3-ncrved 
sepals.  June  through  Aug.  Siberia,  and  naturalized 
near  New  York.  B.B.  2:341.  Jacq.  Hort.  Widd.  pi.  19. 
— Another  form  under  same  name,  with  brick-red  fls., 
appears  to  be  in  cult. 

20.  grandifldrum,  Edkew  A  thick-stemmed  peren- 
nial about  10-16  in.  tall,  usually  somewhat  glandular, 
branched:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  the  blade  5-parted  and 
rotund  in  outline,  the  lobes  irregularly  toothed:  fls. 
bunched  at  the  apex  of  the  branches,  showy:  petals 
spreading,  pale  lilac,  the  veins  dark  purple,  about  as 
long  as  the  sepals.  N.Asia.  FS.lt  1:54.  Gn.  64,  p. 
184. — Suitable  mostly  for  rockeries. 

21.  nepalense,  Sweet.  St.  spreading  or  ascending, 
thin,  not  more  than  18  in.  long:  Ivs.  ovate-rhomboid, 
deeply  5-l»bed,  hairy,  the  lobes  dentate,  the  teetb 
almost  spinose:  fls.  numerous,  on  hairy  pedicels;  sepals 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  often  mucronate;  petals  usually 
about  equaling  the  sepals,  roee-purple,  broadly  obo- 
vate, not  emarginate  at  apex.  Mountains  of  Asia. 
June-Aug.  S.  12. — Useful  only  in  the  rockery. 

22.  Endressii,  J.  Gay.  About  18  in.  high,  the  st. 
covered  with  pale  brown  hairs:  Ivs.  opposite,  palmate, 
5-lobed,  upper  ones  3-lobed,  serrated,  densely  hairy, 
with  spreading  hairs:  peduncles  axillary,  2-fld.;  petals 
entire,  fringed  at  base,  light  rose,  darker  veined,  2-3 
times  the  length  of  the  3-nerved,  oblong-ovate  sepals. 
Summer.  Pyrenees.  —Among  the  best  for  the  border, 
and  useful  for  cutting. 

23.  Willichilnum,  D.  Don.  Of  prostrate  trailing 
habit:  st.  and  Ivs.  covered  with  silky  hairs,  the  st. 
deeply  grooved :  Ivs.  light  green,  3-5-parted,  with  deeply 
toothed  lobes:  fls.  large,  purple,  borne  sparingly  nil 
summer;  sepals  3-nerved,  the  lateral  nerves  stiff-hairy; 
petals  about  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals,  smooth, 
emarginate.  Himalayas.  B.M.  2377.  S.  90. — For  the 
rockerv  and  must  not  be  grown  in  the  open  exposed 

Sorts  of  it.  The  hot  dry  winds  of  midsummer  in  E.  U. 
.  are  not  favorable. 
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24.  collinum,  Steph.  (G.  L&ndeaii,  Finch.).  St.. 
angular  and  usually  decumbent,  grooved  and  hairy: 
Ivs.  palmately  5-parted,  deeply  divided  and  cut: 
sepals  lanceolate-ovate,  3-nerved,  densely  hairy; 
petals  entire,  purple,  with  a  tinge  of  violet.  June, 
July.  E.  Eu. — One  of  the  showiest  in  its  season.  Should 
be  cut  back  before  seeding,  to  induce  second  bloom. 

25.  Grevilleanum,  Wall.  St.  creeping,  rarely  a  little 
erect:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  the  blades  usually  5-lobed, 
kidney-shaped,  hairy,  the  lobes  deeply  serrate,  but  not 
usually  divided:  flowering  stalk  thick,  more  or  less 
glandular,  the  fls.  large  and  showy,  frequently  2  in. 
across;  sepals  oblong-ovate;  petals  obovate,  some- 
times hairy  at  their  bases,  pale  rose  or  in  some  forma 
with  large  purple  spots,  at  least  as  to  the  wild  plant. 
1-2  times  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Himalayas.— Useful 
for  the  rockery. 

insufficiently  known  in  Aui<*r.  *** 
U.  HaJirtHum,  Hurt.  A  hardy  plant,  with  fragrant  foliajre: 
fls.  tin  radical  *U.  1  in.  «rZ  LKu.  jS^-0lS3£ 
rricAii,  Hort.  Oran«ix»lorod  ft*. —(?).—<»'.  Ldwii,  Hort.  2-2Vi  fU: 
fla.  bright  rum  with  violet  center.  Name  unknown  in  botanical 
literature. — U.  prostrAium.  Hort.  Fls.  purple.  Advertised  a*  "good 
rockery  »ubjiN*t."™(?). — (,'.  rylvdiieum.  Linn.  About  2  ft.  high,  with  a 
soft-haired,  upright,  round  at.:  Iva.  5-7-parted,  lobea  oblong,  deeply 
toothed:  ft*,  purple  or  violet.  June,  July.  The  common  wood 
geranium  of  Eu.  A  white-fld.  form  O.  tuftdticum  album,  Hort.,  is 
known.  On.  72.  p.  178.— (i.  tubrrdrum.  Linn.  Tuberous-rooted. 
9-15  in.  high,  with  rt.  at  baae  naked:  Ivs.  many-lobcl.  linear  ana 
•errmto:  pcdiccla  1-2-fld.,  fls.  Urge,  violet.  May.  8.  Ku. 

N.  Taylor. f 
GERANIUM,  FEATHER:  CWporfium  Bdru*. 

GERARDIA  (after  John  Gerarde,  1545-1607,  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  the  herbalists).  Scrophulari- 
dcca\  Hardy  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  all  American, 
and  mostly  of  the  Atlantic  states,  with  yellow  or  rosy 
purple  flowers,  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  the  later 
color  rarely  varying  to  white. 

Leaves  mainly  opposite:  calyx  5-toothed  or  cleft; 
corolla  bell-  to  funnel-shaped,  broad-throated,  5-parted, 
the  2  posterior  lobes  often  smaller  and  more  united; 
stamens  commonly  more  or  less  hairy;  anthers  more  or 
less  approximate  in  pairs:  caps,  globose,  2-grooved; 
seeds  usually  angled,  loose-coated.  The  first  3  species 
described  below  belong  to  a  section  in  which  the  roots 
arc  more  or  less  saprophytic;  by  some,  and  probably 
correctly,  they  arc  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
genus  Dasystoma.  These  plants  are  therefore  rather 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  are  offered  only  by  collectors. 
G.  tcnutfolia  is  offered  by  one  dealer,  the  seeds  presuma- 
bly gathered  in  European  gardens. 

a.  Fls.  yellow. 

B.  Corolla  pubescent  outside:  biennial  or  annual. 

Pedicularia,  Linn.  St.  much  branched:  pubescence 
partly  glandular  and  viscid,  especially  on  the  pedicels 
and  calyx,  while  in  the  next  2  species  there  is  no  glandu- 
lar pubescence:  Ivs.  1-2  in.  long,  all  pinnatifid:  fls.  in 
loose  panicles  or  solitary,  the  calyx-lobes  oblong  and 
herbaceous,  usually  incised.  E.  N.  Amer. 

bb.  Corolla  glabrous  outside:  perennial. 

c.  Height  3-6  ft. 

virgfnica,  Linn.  (G.  quercifolia,  Pursh).  St.  at  first 
glaucous,  sparingly  branched:  lower  Ivs.  3-5  in.  long, 
1-2-pinnatifid;  uptxyr  Ivs.  rarely  entire:  calyx-lobes 
ovate,  entire.  Dry  woods,  E.  U.  S. 

CC.  Height  1-2  ft. 

laevigata.  Raf.  Not  glaucous  but  glabrous,  the  st. 
simple  or  slightly  branched:  Ivs.  1H-4  in.  long,  entire, 
or  the  lowest  somewhat  incised,  all  petioled,  lanceolate 
or  ova  to-lanceolate:  calyx-lob**  ovate-lanceolate,  equal- 
ing or  shorter  than  the  tube  and  caps,  glabrous,  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Oak  barrens,  etc.  S.  E. 
U.  S. 
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aa.  Fls.  rosy  purple  rarely  varying  to  1 

b.  Height  1  ft. 

tenuifdlia,  Vahl.  Height  1  ft.;  branching,  paniculate: 
Ivb.  mostly  narrowly  linear:  infl.  racemose;  corolla 
H»n-  long,  light  purple,  spotted,  sometimes  white. 
Low  or  dry  ground,  E.  N.  Amor. 

BB.  Height  2-3  ft. 
linifAlia,  Nutt.  Perennial:  lvs.  erect,  very  narrowly 
linear,  1  line  wide:  calyx-teeth  minute;  corolla  1  in. 
long.  Low  pine-barrens,  X.  Amer.  Nut  cult.,  but  said 
to  be  a  parent  with  PenUtemon  pulchellux  of  G.  hybrid*, 
Hort.  Intro,  by  Haage  &  Schmidt,  1899.  The  poor 
cut  in  S.  H.  2:485  scorns  nearer  PenUtemon  than  Ger- 
ardia.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

GERB&RA  (named  in  honor  of  Traug.  Gerber,  a 
German  naturalist  who  traveled  in  Russia).  Compdsilr. 
A  small  group  of  temperate  and  tropical  Asiatic  and 
African  perennial  herbs  grown  for  their  yellow  or  pink 


1631.  Gerbera  Jameaonii.     ■'  p1, 

Stemlewt  herbs  with  radical,  petioled  lvs.  which  are 
entire  or  sometimes  lobed:  fl.-hcads  solitary,  many-fld., 
the  conspicuous  rays  in  1  or  2  rows,  those  of  the  inner 
row,  when  present,  very  short  and  sometimes  tubular 
and  2-lipped,  as  are  the  disk-As. :  achenes  beaked. — 
There  are  40  specif*,  only  one  of  which  ((!.  Jamesonii) 
is  well  known  in  Amer.  and  is  sometimes  found  outside 
the  collections  of  botanic  gardens  and  fanciers.  They 
should  be  grown  in  the  temperate  house,  in  a  rich  com- 
post of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  of  side  shoots. 

Jamesonii,  Hook.  Fig.  1031.  Hairy  throughout, 
the  mat  ure  lvs.  very  woolly  beneath :  lvs.  numerous,  the 
petiole  0-N  in.  long,  the  blade  5-10  in.,  a  little  pinnati- 
fid:  heads  solitary,  the  showy  orange-flame-eolored 
rays  strap-shaped.  Transvaal.  B.M.7087.  G.C.  III. 
5:773.  Gn.  30:340.  A.G.  22:345.  Gt.  54:1545.  G.W. 
2,  p.  2.    R.H.   1903:30.— Could  be 


doors  in  the  S.  A  brilliant  summer-blooming  com- 
posite, more  or  less  planted  in  the  open.  Var.  trans - 
vaalensis,  Hort.  Has  larger  fl. -heads  than  type,  of 
somewhat  lighter  color.  Var.  illustris,  Hort.  A  robust 
variety. 

0,  aurantiam.  Seb.  A  handsome  plant  with  flu.  2',  in.  diam.: 
florr Im  red.  with  bright  yellow  umbers.  Natal  and  the  Trmnavaal. 
B.M.  8079.  Hiu  been  Gated  under  name  of  G.  Klaa*. — G.  ranta- 
briqitnnt.  Hurt.  A  irardrn  hybrid  between  G.  Jameaonii  and  G. 
vindifoUa.  G.M.47:34Mi,dnc.— 6'.  nridifilia,  Srh..  i»  »  little-known 
rrorn-lvd.  plant  with  ahomy  ft*,  that  are  white  on  the  upper  aide, 
8.  Afr.— Well  worth  | 


N.  Taylor. 

GESNliRIA  (Co  nrad  Gesner,  Zurich,  1510-1505,  cele- 
brated naturalist,  and  considered  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  genus  in  taxonomy).  Gemeridce*.  Green- 
house and  hothouse  plants  with  showy  tubular  flowers. 
Sometimes  written  Gesnrra. 

Low  perennial.-,  sometimes  shrubs,  with  sim|»le, 
opposite  lvs.  and  showy  tubular  fls.  in  terminal  short 
panicles  or  fascicles:  calyx  campanulate,  5-parted; 
corolla  long,  straight  or  curved,  more  or  less  ventricose, 
the  base  often  distinctly  swollen  or  gibbous,  the  limb 
mostly  shallow-toot  tied  anil  nearly  regular  or  bilab- 
iate; stamens  4,  didvnamous  (in  pairs 

"  ■  disk  ii 

upward  of  40  ' 


lip);  style  1,  long;  glands  on  the 
upward  of  40,  in  the  American  tropics.  Often 


in  the  fl. 


plants;  allied  to  Actiimenes,  Gloxinia,  Isoloma  and 
Streptocarpus.  Some  of  the  gesnerias  of  the  trade 
belong  to  Nrcgelia,  which  differs,  amongst  other  things, 
in  having  an  annular  or  ringed  disk  rather  than  a  disk 
of  distinct  glands.  There  is  considerable  variation  of 
opinion  as  to  the  limits  of  Gesneria.  In  this  account, 
the  genus  is  held  to  include  Pentarhaphia,  Duchar»rea, 
Codonorapbia,  Conradia,  Ophianthe,  Svnanthera.  The 
plants  of  this  group  are  probably  considerably  modified 
by  crossing  and  breeding.  The  catalogue  name  G. 
hybrula  probably  covers  some  of  these  forms. 

A.  Ltw.  green. 

cardinalis,  Lehm.  (Dircia  cardinalis,  Regel.  0. 
macrdntha,  Hort.).  St.  0-12  in.  high,  stout,  and  hairy: 
lvs.  large,  cordate-ovate,  crenate-dentate,  petioled: 
fls.  red.  tubular,  hairy,  slender  (2-3  in.  long),  the  upjier 
lip  projecting  and  the  lower  one  almost  wanting,  borne 
in  a  terminal,  more  or  less  flat  cluster.  Nativity 
unknown.  B.M.  8107.  Gn.  42:232.  A  good  species  for 
the  stove. — G.  Duralii,  Hort.,  is  evidently  only  a  slen- 
der form  of  this  species. 

Hendersonii,  Hort.  Lvs.  velvety  green :  fls.  3  in.  long, 
brilliant  scarlet,  in  a  large  truss.  Probably  of 


Hort.,   is   a   small-lvd.   species,  with 
ig-tubed  nicotiana-like  white  fls.  Gn. 
33:340.— The 

doubt.  It  is  not  the  G.  longiflora,  HBK  ,  which  is  pur- 
ple-fld.,  nor  G.  Lmgiflora.  DC.,  which  is  Achimene* 
Umg\ flora.  By  some  it  has  been  confounded  with 
Ituiama  longifolium,  Dcene.  Pentarhaphia  longiflora, 
Lindl.  (Gesneria  fentricosa,  Swarts),  is  a  small  some- 
what branched  shrub:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate  ami  serrulate,  pale  green  beneath: 
fls.  bright  scarlet,  1  li  in.  long,  in  long-peduncled  cymes; 
corolla-tube  somewhat  curved,  narrowed  toward  the 
base;  stamens  red,  much  exserted.  W.  Indies.  B.M. 
7339.— A  good  summer-  and  autumn-blooming  stove 


a  a.  Lvs.  richly  colored,  at  leant  beneath. 

libanensis,  Morr.  (Pentarhdphia  lihanensis,  Hanwt. 
Ithyttiiaphi/llutn  florihAndum,  Van  Houtte.  Ophidnthe 
lihanensis,  Hanst.).  Subethruh,  but  only  a  few  inches 
high,  simple  or  slightly  branched :  lvs.  more  or  less 
rosulate  toward  top  of  St.,  3-4  in.  long,  obovate-lance<»- 
late,  more  or  leas  blistered,  toothed:  fls.  bright  red, 
half  as  long  a»  lvs.,  tubular,  puffed  or  swollen  in  the 
middle,  hairy,  the  mouth  oblique  and  the  limb  of  5 
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small  ciliated  lobes;  stamens  equaling  the  tube;  calyx 
very  short,  the  segins.  leafy.  Cuba.  B.M.  4380. 

craniolaria,  Swartz  {Pentarhdphia  craniolaria, 
Decne.).  Three  to  4  ft.  somewhat  shrubby:  Ivs.  gla- 
brous above  and  hispid  beneath,  obovate-cuneiform, 
runcinate  or  more  or  less  lobed :  fl-  greenish  yellow  with 
black  dots,  in  long-peduncled  clusters  of  5  or  6,  the 
corolla-lobes  fringed.  St.  Domingo. 

Leopoldii,  Scheidw.  Compact:  st.  erect  from  the 
large,  depressed  tuber,  thinly  hairy:  Ivb.  verticillate  in 
4's,  broadly  ovate-acuminate,  more  or  less  unequal  at 
base,  dentate,  green  above  and  purple  beneath :  fls.  long- 
tubular,  thinly  hairy,  the  lobes  nearly  equal;  light  scar- 
let, in  a  rather  loose,  umbel-like  cluster.  Nativity  not 
recorded.  F.S.  7:704,  705.  Gn.  53:542. 

exoniensis,  Hort.  Hybrid :  lvs.  velvety,  with  red  and 
purple  hairs:  fls.  bright  orange-red,  yellow  in  the  throat, 


1632.  Gcum  rival*. 


lft. 

refulgens,  Hort. 
Probably  a  hy- 
brid: lvs.  cordate- 
ovate,  red -hairy: 
fls.  deep  red  or 
vennilion:  ft. 
— One  of  the  best. 

Donkelae  riana, 
Lena.  (G.  Ddnk- 
larii,  Hort.).  St. 
often  2  ft.  tall: 
lvs.  large,  cordate- 
ovate,  crenate, 
hairy,  green  ana 
purple-tinged 
above  and  purple 
beneath :  fls.  tubu- 
lar -  campanuhite, 
the  rounded  lobes 
nearly  equal,  dull 
red,  2  in.  long, 
hanging  from  long 
pedicels  in  a  large 
panicle.  Variable. 
Colombia.  B.  M. 
5070.  R.B. 21:97. 
F.  1853:241. 


G.  amdbilit.  Hort  —  N«PB»lift.— G.  einnabarina.  I.ind.— Nrrgi-lia, 
— G.  gwilrmalfntit,  Hon.,  "a  free  grower  and  bloomer.  Ha.  orange." 
waa  onort  offered.— <i.  jcuminifiAra.  Hort-.  "fla.  of  the  purr**  while, 
freely  produeed,  beautiful,"  onee  offered.— O'.  ablAnga,  Hurt.,  (U. 

Hort.,  i.i  probably  the  aame  and  ia  very 


likely  an  laoloma. — O.  Rtgirur,  Hort.  Exhibited  abroad:  Iva,  *reeo 
and  velvety,  the  midrib  and  wain  vein*  white 


Hort..  "vermilion, 
Stimannii,  Hook.  —  Isolo 


:  fla.  bluiah  purple.— 
fully  spotted  and  tigered." 
<#'.  uirina,  Paxt.«»X«Mrelia. 


L.  H.  B. 

GETHYLLIS  (old  Greek  name,  of  no  particular 
application).  AmaryUidacrsr.  Nine  or  10  stcmless 
herbs,  with  the  look  of  crocus,  allied  to  Sternbergia, 
from  the  Cape  region,  seldom  cult,  under  glass;  appar- 
ently not  in  the  trade:  lvs.  usually  appearing  after  the 
fls.,  linear,  sometimes  filiform  and  twisted:  fls.  appear- 
ing through  the  ground,  of  delicate  texture  and  of 
short  duration,  fragrant,  whitish,  salverform,  with  a 
long  slender  tube  and  6  similar  acute  spreading  segms.; 
stamens  Q  or  more,  attached  in  the  throat;  ovary  3- 
cellcd,  concealed  in  the  bulb-neck:  bulbous.  Prep,  by 
offsets  or  seeds.  G.  dfra,  Linn.  Bulb  l'  {>-2  in.  diam.: 
lvs.  12-20,  lme.tr  and  twisted:  fl.  with  whitish  limb  2  in. 
or  less  long  and  tube  3-4  in.  long;  stamens  9-12:  fr. 
yellowish,  clavate,  recorded  as  edible.  B.M.  1016. 
G.  spiralis,  Linn.  Bulb  1-1  '4  in.  diam.:  Ivs.  4-6,  linear- 
subulate,  very  much  twisted,  4-6  in.  long;  perianth- 
tube  2-3  in.  long,  limb  1—1 1 2  'n-  long,  whitish  and 
tinted  red  on  the  outside;  stamens  6:  fr.  clavate,  2-3 
in.  long.  B.M.  1088.  G.  cilidris,  Linn.  Bulb  lJi  in. 


diam.:  Ivb.  20  or  more,  linear,  twisted,  prominently 
ciliate:  perianth-tube  2-3  in.  long,  the  whitish  limb 
Hin.  long:  fr.  yellow,  clavate,  2-3  in.  long. 

L.  H.  B. 

GfeUM  (probably  originally  from  Greek,  geuo,  to  have 
a  taste;  referring  to  the  roots).  Rosacea.  Hardy  border 
and  rock  plants,  some  of  which  are  valued  for  their 
bright  red  flowers,  some  for  their  pure  yellow  flowers, 
others  for  their  long  plumy  fruits. 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rhizome,  sometimes  stolonif- 
erous:  root-lvs.  crowded,  odd-pinnate,  the  alternate 
lobes  often  smaller,  terminal  ones  largest;  st.-lvs.  few, 
mostly  of  3  lfts.  or  bract-like:  fls.  1-2  in.  across,  soli- 
tary or  corymbose  or  cymose;  calyx  iMTsistcnt,  its 
tube  nearly  hemispheric,  usually  5-lobed;  petals  5, 
nearly  or  quite  round,  longer  than  the  calyx:  fr. 
bunched  on  a  short  receptacle,  frequently  plumed. — 
More  than  50  species,  mostly  in  temperate  and  frigid 
regions. 

The  plumy  kinds  arc  all  contained  in  the  subgenus 
Sieveraa.  G.  chiloense  is  the  best  species,  and  in  the 
gardens  is  commonly  seen  in  double  forms.  A  gar- 
dener writes  that  "inferior  forms  show  scarcely  any 
duplicity."  Geums  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  division  or  seed.  It  is  said  that  they  hybridize 
freely  if  grown  together.  The  dwarf  kinds  are  suited 
only  to  the  rockery.  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
writes  that  G.  reptans  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  rockery 
kinds,  and  needs  full  sunlight.  For  G.  triflarwn  he 
advises  half  exposure  to  sun  and  a  light,  moist  soil.  G. 
rivale  grows  naturally  in  marshy  places. 

A.  Plumy  geums:  style  in  fr.  long  and  plumose 
B.  Fls.  yellow. 
C.  Plants  spreading  by  runners. 
reptans,  Linn.    Root-lvs.  interruptedly  pinnatifid; 
upper  Ivs.  3-k)bed,  deeply  eremite-serrate:  fls.  erect; 
petals  obcordate,  not  much  longer  than  the  sepals. 
Eu.  Gn.  45:284.— The  purple  styles  are  pretty. 

cc.  Plants  not  spreading  by  runners. 
D.  Root-Us.  pinnatifid. 
montanum,  Linn.  An  erect  and  single-fid.  perennial 
with  lower  Ivs.  lyratc  pinnatifid;  terminal  lft.  broadly 
ovate-rounded :  calyx-lobe*  entire,  while  those  of  G. 
reptans  are  often  3-cut  at  apex;  petals  1-2  times  the 
length  of  the  sepals.  S.  Eu.  G.C.  II.  13:425.  Gn.  45, 
p.  285. — Under  the  name  of  G.  Heldreirhii  and  G. 
llcltlreichii  superbum  are  advertised  what  ap|>ear  to  be 
forms  of  this  with  orange-colored  fls.  which  often  j>ro- 
duee  more  than  1  fl.  The  name  Hcldreichii  is  of  no 
botanical  significance.  G .  M .  46 : 37 1 . 

dd.  Root4vs.  kidney-shaped. 
radiatum,  Michx.  (Sievrrsia  Pechii,  Rydb.)  Very 

1-8-fld.:  bi 


hirsute:  root-lvs.  2-5  in.  broad:  st 

Mountains  of  N.  C.  and  Tenn 


bractleta 


BB.  Fls.  bright  red,  unmixed  with  yellow, 
c.  Lateral  lobes  of  Irs.  minute. 
cocefneum,  Sibth.  &  Smith,  not  Hort.  "St.-lvs.  3- 
lobed;  root-lvs.  lyratc,  the  terminal  lobe  largest,  cor- 
datc-reniform :  fls.  erect.  Mt.  Olympus  in  Bithynia." 
The  al*>ve  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  entire  descrip- 
tion given  by  Sibthorp  and  Smith.  Flora  Gneea,  t. 
485.— The  chances  arc  that  all  the  plants  in  the  trade 
under  this  name  are  really  G.  chilnense.  The  true  G. 
coccineum  is  known  in  the  botanic  gardens. 

CC.  Lateral  lobes  of  Irs,  I  in.  long. 
chiloense,  Balb.  [G.  encrtneum,  Hort.,  not  Balb.). 
"St.-lvs.  3-parted,  laciniate;  root-lvs.  interruptedly 
lyrate,  pilose:  terminal  lobe  rotund,  somewhat  3-lobcd, 
crenate:  fls.  panieled:  carpels  villous."  The  above  is  a 
literal  translation  of  B.  R.  1348.  where  the  terminal 
lobe  is  shown  to  be  24  in.  each  way.   Chile.   B  R. 
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1088,  and  under  1099.  L.B.C.  16:1527.  Gn.  14:5(52; 

S p.  284.  R.H.  1890,  p.  305;  1881,  p.  309.  G.  4:487. 
erroneously  as  G.  coccineum. 
Var.  mini* rum,  Hort.  (C.  miniatum,  Robt.  Porker), 
has  Ms.  about  two  shades  lighter  in  color.  A  robust 
form  growing  2-3  ft.  high,  easily  prop.,  and  lis.  from 
April  to  end  of  July.  Gn.  38:298,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  G.  chiloenae  var.  grandiflorum  x  G. 
aurrum,  which  is  a  robust  many-fld.  form  of  G. 
tanum  or  else  of  G.  chiloenae  x  G.  urbanum. 

Var.  grandifldrum,  Hort.,  is  an  improved 
"The  double-fid.  form  of  this  seems  to  be  a  more  general 
favorite,  the  blooms  lasting  longer,  though  I  think  they 
lack  the  elegance  of  those  of  the  simple  form.  They 
begin  to  expand  soon  after  Mav  and  are  produced  until 
Oct."— D.  K.,  in  Gn.  38,  p.  299.  Var.  plenum,  Hort., 
a  semi-double  form,  is  known.  It  has  bright  scarlet 
Us.  and  is  a  good  border  plant.  G.  10:495. 

bbb.  Pis.  chiefly  dull  red,  mixed  with  yelUno. 
trifl&rum,  Pursh  (Sievtrsia  ciliata,  Pursh).  Low, 
softly  hairy:  Ifts.  very  numerous  and  crowded,  deeply 
cut:  fis.  3  or  more  on  long  peduncles;  calyx  purple,  as 
long  as  the  petals.  Coulter  says  the  petals  are  erect. 
Arctic  Amer.  L.B.C.  17:1609.  Fruit  showy  and  inter- 
esting all  summer. 

a  a  Not  long  and  plumy  in  Jr. 
B.  Style  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle. 
c.  Fls.  purplish  orange. 
rivile,  Linn.  Fig.  1632.  St.  erect  and  nearly  simple: 
root-lvs.  lyrate:  st.-lvs.  few,  with  3  lobes  or  Ifts.:  calyx 
brownish  purple;  petals  purplish  orange,  obovate  and 
emarginate,  narrowed  into  a  claw.  North  temperate 
regions.  Var.  album,  is  also  sold. 

CC.  FU.  golden  yellow. 
macrophyllum,  Wilkl.  St.  erect  and  hairy:  lower  lvs. 
pinnatifid,  3-7-lobed,  often  with  small  Ifts.  irregularlv 
placed  on  the  rachis:  fis.  several,  short-peduncled.  E. 
N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:221. 


BB.  Style  not  jointed,  straight. 
R6ssii,  Scringe.  Slightly  pubescent  above:  scape  1-3- 
fld.;  styles  glabrous.  Colo.,  arctic  regions— Fis.  large, 
bright  yellow. 

O.  atrocxrintum.  Hort..  may  be  a  typographical  error  for  O. 
•trtnawruincum,— <J.  utrotanauinrum,  Hort.,  i»  presumably  n 
form  of  G.  chiloenae.  with  darker  h».  than  the  type,  and  sold  nxMiIy 
if  not  entirely,  in  it*  double  condition.— O.  bui&inrum,  Hort.— (T), 
G.  f:^< nii,  Hort.  hu  light  orange  fls-  and  ia  aaid  to  be  a  good 
border  plant. — Q.  japdmcum,  Tbunb..  ia  sold,  but  little  known. 
St.  f)e*uo»e,  hirsute:  Iva.  3  Mobcd.  hirsute:  fl».  erect,  yellow;  petal* 
83  long  aa  the  calyx:  fr.  hirsute,  avnrd.  recurved.  Japan. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

N.  TAYLOK-t 

GEVUlNA  (from  the  Chile  an  name).  Also  written 
Guevina.  Proteacex .  One  species,  G.  Avellana,  Molina 
(Syn.,  Quddria  heUrophylla,  Kuis  &  Pav.),  sparingly 
planted  in  Calif.  Chilean  Mitt.  Chile  Hazel.  An 
evergreen  trw,  with  large,  alternate  odd-pinnate,  dark 
green,  glossy  lvs.  and  white,  hermaphrodite  fis.  in  long, 
axillary  racemes:  sepals  4,  deciduous;  stamens  4;  ovary 
nearly  sessile,  1-celled  and  2-ovuled,  the  Ntyle  filiform: 
fr.  a  somewhat  fleshy  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
coral-red  when  ripe,  the  seed  having  a  pleasant-flavored 
kernel,  resembling  the  hazel  in  taste  and  largely  used 
by  the  Chileans.  G.C.  III.  40:174.  Prop,  by  seeds  or 
by  green  cuttings  under  gloss.  No  trees  of  bearing  age 
recorded  in  U.  S.,  although  a  tree  approximately  50 
years  old  is  recorded  as  bearing  in  Devonshire,  England. 

W.  A.  Tatlok. 

GHERKIN:  A  small  cucumber.  The  Burr  or  Wert  Indian 
gherkin  ia  Cacymia  Anuria. 

GIF  OLA  (anagram  of  Filago).  CampdriUr.  About  10 
i  of  small  woolly  composite,  of  no  horticultural 
in  warm  and  temperate  countries.  G. 


germdnica,  Dum.  (Filago  germdnica,  Linn.),  the  Cor- 
ton'-Rose,  is  a  cottony  annual  plant  somewhat  like 
leontopodium,  which  latter  is  now  and  then  collected  by 
tourists  and  dyed  like  immortelles.  It  was  called 
Herba  impia  by  the  old  herbalists,  because  a  new  genera- 
tion of  clustered  heads  rises  out  of  the  parent  cluster 
as  if  undutifully  exalting  itself.  It  is  native  in  Ku., 
and  has  become  naturalized  in  E.  N.  Amer.  in  dry 
fields.  St.  erect,  6-18  in.:  lvs. 
crowded:  heads  small,  rayless. 

GILIA  (Philipp  Salvador  Gil,  Spanish  botanist  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  collaborator  with 
Xaurez).  I'olemoniacrx.  Annual,  biennial  or  perennial 
herbs,  mostly  of  western  North  America. 

Flowers  small,  of  many  colors,  the  corolla  funnel- 
form  to  bell-shape  or  sometimes  salvcrform,  5-lobed; 
stamens  5,  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  corolla-tube, 
the  filaments  usually  naked;  ovary  3-loculed,  with 
axile  placenta;,  the  stigmas  3  (or  sometimes  2).— Nearly 


100  species,  as  the  genus  is  now  understood  by  most 
botanists.  Gilia  is  a  very  polymorphic  genus,  into 
which  Gray  now  (Syn.  Fl.  2,  pt.  1,  suppl.)  throws  Col- 
lomia,  Linanthus,  Leptosiphon,  Lcptodactylon,  Navar- 
retia,  Hugelia,  Ipomopsis,  Fenzlia.  In  this  conception, 
Gilia  is  defined  as  follows:  "Fis.  naked,  not  involucel- 
late;  calyx  partly  herbaceous,  scarious  below  the 
sinuses;  lobes  narrow  and  acute;  corolla  salvcrform  or 
funnelform  to  campanulate  or  almost  rotate;  filaments 
not  liearded  at  base:  seeds  wingless:  herbs,  or  a  few 
suffruticosc."  In  cult,  only  G.  californica  is  woody. 
It  is  not  certainly  hardy  in  the  E. 

Several  of  the  gilias  are  ]K>piilar  garden  annuals  or 
biennials  (a  few  perennial).  They  arc  of  the  easiest 
culture,  being  vigorous,  hardy  and  floriferous.  They 
are  mostly  dwarfish,  and  are  excellent  for  low  masses, 
edgings  or  rockeries.  Seeds  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow.  Any  good  soil  will  suit  them. 


achillearfolia.  R. 
aggrcgata,  12. 
alb..  A,  8. 10. 14. 
anilrooarea.  15. 
tiurrtu.  10. 
californica.  1*. 
capilata,  0. 
carmmrv.  10. 
coccinea.  2. 

,  10. 


conjr*'*ta.  4. 

oorunopifolia,  11. 
debilL-.  5. 
densiflora.  14. 
dianthoidc*,  17. 
grandiflora.  1. 
AyfoWu*,  10. 
lariniata,  7. 
liniHora.  13. 

I,H,/0IU,.  13. 


major.  6.  8. 
micrantba.  10. 

nana,  10. 

nttSt,  to. 

S.  10.  10. 
a.  17. 

m.  10. 

tricolor,  10. 
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a.  Plant*  not  shrubby.  (No*.  1-17.) 

B.  Let.  normally  alternate,  entire  or  pinnateiy  cut  or 
divided  (lover  Ivt.  sometimes  apposite). 

c.  Fl*.  in  dense  heads,  which  are  subtended  by  leafy 


aile,  the  purple  corolla  %in.  long,  the  tube  exceeding 
the  calyx.  S.  Utah. — Offered  by  collectors,  but  little 
i  cult. 


D.  Foliage  entire  or  at  least  not  much  parted. 
1.  grandifldra,  Gray  (CollAmia  grandifldra,  DounhuO. 
Fig.  1633.  Erect,  with  minutely  pubescent  reddish  ata. 


1-2  ft.  high :  lvs.  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong,  narrowed 
below  but  scarcely  pctioled,  entire,  acute:  fls.  many,  in 
dense  terminal  heads,  buff  or  salmon-color,  redder 
inside,  1  in.  long.  Plains,  west  of  llocky  Mta.  B.M. 
2894.  B.R.  1174— This  and  the  next  arc  interesting 
annuals.  Useful  as  bee  plants. 

2.  coccinea,  Gray  (CoUdmia  coccinea,  Lehm.).  More 
slender:  sts.  not  red:  lvs.  narrower  (mostly  linear), 
somewhat  cut  at  the  enda:  fls.  smaller,  slender-tubed,  yel- 
low or  buff  outside  and  brick-rod  inside.  Chile.  B.R.  1622. 

dd.  Foliag*  pinnately  parted  or  compound. 

3.  minima,  Gray  iXamrretia  minima,  Nutt.).  Dwarf 
and  tufted  (3  in.  or  less  high)  often  forming  broad  tufts, 
m-arly  glabrous:  lvs.  needle-like,  pinnately  parted: 
Ms.  white,  the  corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  white- 
hairy  calyx.  In  arid  districts.  Dak.  to  Ore.  and  Colo. 

4.  congests.  Hook.  A  foot  or  less  high,  erect  or 
spreading,  tufted:  lvs.  mostly  3-7-divided  into  linear 
di visions:  fls.  corymbose  or  In  close  head-like  cymes; 
corolla  white,  the  oval  lobes  nearly  as  long  as  the  tnl>e; 
calyx-teeth  long-pointed,  nearlv  coualing  the  corolla.  A 
small-fid.  species  growing  from  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  Pacific. 

cc.  Fl*.  not  in  close  heaiis.  bid  mtrrc  or  lixx  scattered, 
or  if  capitate,  the  heads  not  Uafy-subti  tuif  d. 
D.  Plant  perennial:  seed  only  I  in  a  loculc:  fl*.  small. 

5.  debilia,  Wats.  Two  in.  or  less  high:  lvs.  oblong, 
entire  or  2-3-lobed,  petiolcd :  fls.  solitary  and  nearly  scs- 


dd.  Plant  annual:  seeds  more  than  1  to  the  locule:  corolla 
distinctly  tubular,  but  relatively  small. 
E.  Infl.  capitate. 
6.  capitata,  Douglas.  Fig.  1634.  Plant  18  in.  to  2}$ 
ft.  tall,  the  sts.  long  and  nearly  straight  lietween  joints: 


lis.  about 


long,  in  dense,  nearly  globular  heads, 


which  terminate  long,  naked  sts.;  corolla-lobes  lance- 
linear,  acute:  lvs.  cut  into  very  unequal  linear  lobes. 
Calif,  and  Ore.  B.M.  2698.  B.R.  1170.  G.W.  15,  p. 
214. — An  okl  favorite.  Then*  is  a  white  form  (var. 
Alba     There  is  also  a  var.  major. 

7.  lactniita,  Ruiz  &  Pa  v.  Much  like  the  last  in 
botanical  characters,  and  possibly  a  form  of  it:  lower 
and  much  more  slender,  the  IP-divisions  mostly  very 
narrow  (usually  almost  thread-like),  the  heads  smaller 
or  the  fls.  sometimes  even  scattered.  Chile. — The  fine 
foliage  and  compact  habit  mak 
lent  garden  plant. 

EE.  Infl.  mixed,  capitate  on  the 

on  the  others. 

8.  achilleAfolia,  Benth.  Fig.  1635.  Stout  (2-3  ft.) 
and  very  branchy  and  bushy,  the  early  main  branches 
terminat  ing  in  large,  dense  hem  Is,  but  the  later,  finer 
growth  bearing  scattered  fls.:  lvs.  small,  with  short, 
linear  lolios  or  teeth:  fls.  large,  violet  or  purple-blue, 
the  corolla-lobes  oblong  or  obovate:  caps,  large.  W. 
Calif.  B.M.  5939  (showing  only  capitate  infl.).— An 
old  garden  plant.  Fls.  vary  to  white  and  rose,  and 
there  is  a  large-fid  form.  Various  horticultural  names 
are  in  use  for  these  forms,  such  as  alba,  rbsea,  major,  etc. 

9.  multicaulis,  Benth.  Not  unlike  the  preceding, 
from  which  it  differs  onlv  in  its  smaller  fls.  and  more 
distinctive  habit.  Calif.  B.M.  3440  and  B.R.  1682,  both 
as  (j.  achillejrfolia  from  which  this  may  not  really 
differ. 

eee.  Infl.  scattered  or  loosely  cymulose. 

10.  tricolor,  Benth.  Fig.  1636.  A  very  diffuse,  twiggy 
grower,  2-2 ,'6  ft.  high,  sparsely  pubescent:  lvs.  few  on 
the  full-grown  plant,  small,  with  many  short.,  very  nar- 
row or  needle-shaped  divisions:  fls.  comparatively 
large  (^in.  long  or  nearly  so),  nearly  or  quite  bell- 
shaped,  the  corolla  2-3  times  the  length  of  the  calyx; 
color  of  the  roundish  lobes  violet  and  passing  to  whitish 
at  the  base,  of  the  throat 
brown-purple  and  of  the 
tube  yelkiw.  W.  Calif. 
B.M.  3461.  B.R.  1704. 
— One  of  the  commonest 
of  garden  annuals. 
There  is  a  white  form 
{(}.  nivalis,  Hort.  G. 
dlba,  Hort.),  Gn.  72,  p. 
201,  and  a  ro£c-4*olorcd 
form  (G.  rosea.  Hort.), 
and  a  red-violet,  form 
(var.  ruliro  -  riolacea, 
Hort.)  Besides  these 
a  small  form  has  been 
called  (I.  nana,  a  law 
one  (!.  splendent,  and 
a  dense,  stiff  one  (!. 
compdcla.  None  of 
these  names  appears  to 
be  in  anything  but  trade 
catalogues.  Thrives 
with  the  least  care, 
and  is  always  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  It  re- 
quires  an  open  warm 
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odd.  Plant  biennial:  seeds  few  or  many  in  each  locvie: 
fls.  large  and  long-tubular,  red  {running  into 
white  forma),  the  corolla  very  much  surpassing 
the  subulate  calyx-lobes.  Upomopsis.) 
11.  coronopiffilia,  Pen?.   (Ipomdpsis  iiegans,  Poir. 
/.  auranAaca  and  /.  sanguitu-a,  Hort.:  Standing 
Cypress.  St.  strict  and  unbranchcd,  sometimes  6  ft. 
high,  very  leafy:  Ivs.  pinnate,  the  divisions  needle-like 
'  1  in.  long:  fls,  many,  1H  in.  long,  long- 


1637.  OOk  UnMora.  (XK) 


16A8.  Oilia  micranlh*.  (  X  H) 


trumpet-shape,  borne  along  the  sides  of  the  summit  of 
the  st.,  the  calyx  inconspicuous  amongst  the  short 
bract-lvs.,  the  corolla  scarlet  or  pink-red  and  dotted 
and  yellowish  within,  varying  to  orange,  its  kibes  obtuse 
or  nearly  so  and  flaring.  In  dry  sod,  S.  C,  south  and 
west.  B.R.  1691.  G.C.  111.40:277.  C  M. 49:598.  Gn.70, 
p.  165. — Common  old  garden  plant,  and  worthy.  Fls. 
scentless.  Name  should  probably  be  G.  rubra.  Heller. 

12.  aggregata.  Sprang.  (Ipomdpsis  iiegans,  Lindl.). 
Differs  in  mostly  shorter  stature,  pubescent  st.,  and 
more  slender  habit,  with  redder  (sometimes  white) 
fragrant  fls.,  with  acute  and  n -flexing  corolla-lobes. 
Neb.,  south  and  west.  B.R.  1281.— The  fls.  are  fiery 
scarlet  or  sometimes  nearly  white.  A  very  showy 
biennial. 

bb.  Lvs.  opposite,  entire,  or,  if  alternate  (as  in  No.  IS) 

palmately  parted. 
C.  Foliage  very  fine,  the  Ivs.  cut  into  thread-like  or  linear 

divisions. 

D.  Corolla  rotatt-brll-shape,  with  a  short,  flaring  tube. 

13.  liniflftra,  Benth.  (<?.  linifblia.  Hort.).  Fig.  1637. 
Ten  to  20  in.  high,  diffuse  and  branchy:  lower  Ivs. 
mostly  opposite,  but  the  upper  alternate,  all  palmately 
divided  to  the  base  in  needle-like  or  spurrey-like 
divisions:  fls.  rather  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  the 
corolla  white  or  blush, 

nearly  rotate,  the  thin 
lobes  obtuse.  Calif.  B. 
M.  5895. — A  useful  tufty 
garden  annual.  The 
name  liniflora  is  meant 
to  designate  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fls.  to  those 
of  Linum  tenuifolium; 
but  some  catalogue- 
maker,  evidently  think- 
ing that  the  name  meant 
linear-flowered,  and  was 
therefore  inappropriate  or  an  error,  has  changed  the 
name  to  G.  linifolia,  under  which  name  it  is  known  in 
the  trade. 

DO.  Corolla  salverform,  with  a  filiform  and  elongated 
lube.  (Ijcptostphon.) 

14.  densifldra,  Benth.  (LejOoAphtm  densiflbrus, 
Benth.).  Erect  or  even  strict.  1-2  ft.,  hairv:  Ivs.  with 

filiform  somewhat  rigid  divisions:  fls.  in  rather 


loJ^Gilia  dianthoidea,  the 


„,  lilac  or  white,  \£-K  long ',  tube  of  the 
corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  Ivs.;  lobes  of  the 
corolla  spreading,  obtuse,  often  dentate,  nearly  or  quite 
as  king  as  the  tube.  Calif.  B.M.  3578.  B.R.  1725.— 
Common  garden  annual.  The  white-fld.  form  is  known 
as  var.  Alba,  Hort. 

15.  androssxea,  Steud.  {Leptorfphon  androsdeeus, 
Benth.).  Much  like  the  last,  but  the  tube  very  slender 
and  much  exserted  beyond  the  calyx  ami  Ivs.:  fls.  1 
in.  long,  pink,  lilac  or  white,  in  rather  close  heads,  the 
corolla-lobes  ovate-acute  and  entire,  much  shorter 
than  the  tube,  12-18  in.  Calif.  B.M.  3491.  B.R.  1710. 

16.  micrintha,  Steud.  Fig.  1638.  Tufted,  8  in.  or  less 
high,  the  sts.  most  leafy  near  the  top:  Ivs.  short,  fas- 
cicled: fls.  with  an  exceedingly  slender  thread-like  tube 
which  is  1-1 in.  long,  and  projecting  prominently 
alxwe  the  upper  fascicles  of  lv-  .  the  corolla-lobes 
spreading  and  obtuse;  color  range  very  wide, — from 
purple  to  lilac,  red,  yellow  and  white.  Calif. — A  popu- 
lar bedding  olant.  Forms  of  it  are  known  as  Leptosiphon 
aureus,  L.  carmineus,  L.  hybrid  us,  and  L.  roscus. 


,  carmineus,  L.  hybridus,  i 
CC.  Foliage  of  entire  (but  narrow)  Ivs. 

17.  dianthoidea,  Endl.  (Fi-nzlia  dianthifldra.  Benth.). 
Fig.  1639.  Tufted,  6  in.  or  less  high:  Ivs.  narrowly  lin- 
ear, opposite:  fls.  1-1 H  in.  long,  lilac  or  purple,  with 
yellowish  throat,  the  flat-spreading  lobes  denticulate  or 
nearly  fringed.  S.Calif.  B.M.  4876.  R.H.  1865:11. — 
A  choice  little  annual,  excellent  for  edgings  and  rock- 
work,  bearing  a  profusion  of  pink-like  fls.  The  fls. 
sometimes  vary  to  white  (Fimlia  dlba,  Hort.).  A 
large-fld.  form  is  called  C.  speciosa. 

aa.  Plants  shrubby. 

18.  californica,  Benth.  A  low,  procumbent  and 
much-branched  shrub:  Ivb.  alternate,  deeply  digitately 
parted  into  5-7  stiff  and  hairy  segms:  fls.  showy,  very 
tree;  sepals  subulate,  mucronate;  petals  cuneate,  some- 
times toothed,  rose-colored.  Calif.  B.M.  4872. — A  fine 
showy  species,  perhaps  not  hardy  in  the  E. 

G.  abratnnijdlia.  Nuit.,  occur*  in  mountain*  back  of  Hants 
Barbara,  ami  has  been  listed  in  collection*  of  native  plant*  for  sale: 
1-2  ft.,  simple  or  somewhat  branched:  Ivs.  ample,  all  tripinnaU-ly 
dissected,  the  ultimate  seems,  very  narrow  ana  acute  and  curved 
backward:  ft  without  marking*  iblue?),  lance,  the  lobes  spread- 
ing, obovatr  and  obtuse:  stamen*  scarcely  protruding. — (?.  (  iinte 
§inu,  Greene,  t*  a  segregate  from  G.  aehilbrfolia:  annual,  but  ».m«- 
time*  persisting  over  winter.  1  ft.:  Ivs.  mostly  twice  pjniiatcly  dis- 
sected into  linear  segms. :  branches  few  and  pedunrle-hkc,  bearing 
large  and  dense  head,  of  blue  8s.  Calif.  L.  H  B 

N.  TATLOR.f 

GILIBERTIA  (J.  E.  Gilibert,  1741-1814,  France, 
physician  and  botanist).  Araliacese.  A  genus  of  very 
lew  Trop.  American  shrubs  (if  Dcndropanax  is  sepa- 
rated) that  are  not  known  in  cult.  The  name  is  one 
frequently  but  incorrectly  used  by  gardeners  for 
Trevcsia,  and  G.  palmata  is  described  under  that  genus. 
G.  paniculata  and  one  or  two  others  are  referred  to 
Polyscias.  Gilibertia  differs  from  Trevesia  in  having  parts 
of  the  fl.  in  6-8's  instead  of  8-12's.  and  in  its  simple 
entire  Ivs.  From  Dcndropanax  it  differs  mostly  in  its 
6-8-merous  rather  than  5-merous  fls.      N.  Taylor, 

GILL£N1A  (dedicated  to  an  obscure  German  botanist 
or  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  A.  Gille  or 
Gillenius).  Syn.  Portrrdnthus.  Rosacea".  Excellent 
graceful  plant  for  the  mixed  border,  rockeries,  or 
other  hardy  gardens. 

Erect,  perennial  herbs,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  nearly 
sessile,  3-foliate,  or  3-parted,  stipulate  Ivs.:  fls.  white 
or  pinkish,  loosely  panicled,  perfect,  perigynous;  cup- 
fhaped  receptacle  narrow,  somewhat  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  5-toothed;  petals  strap-shaped,  unequal,  4-8 
lines  long;  stamens  10-20,  very  short;  pistils  5,  sii|)erior, 
lightly  coherent,  later  distinct,  pubescent:  fr.  consists 
ing  of  5  2  4-seedcd  follicles  — Two  species.  They  are 
hardy  and  of  easy  cult,  in  any  good  soil.   Prop,  by 
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trifoliiU,  Moench.  Bowman's  Root.  Lfts.  serrate; 
stipules  small,  awl-shaped,  mainly  entire.  Cent,  and  8.  U. 
8.  B.M.489iasSpinra>.  Mn.  8:129.  J.H.  III.  43: 188. 

stipulita,  Trel. 
(Cr.  ttipuldcea, 
Nutt.).  American 
Ipecac.  Lfts.  in- 
cised; stipules 
large,  broad,  and 
leaf-like,  doubly  in- 
cised. Cent,  and  S. 
U.S. 

K.  M.  WlEOAND. 

GILLYFLOWER. 

Down  to 
spearc's 

ally  referred  to 
what  we  now  call 
the  carnation,  Di- 
anlhus  Caryophyl- 
lus,  also  known  as 
clove  pink.  Since 
Shakespeare's  time 
gilliflower  he 
ally  meant 
biiob*.  wall- flowers  or 

under  Cheiranthus  and  Matthiola. 

GINGER:  Z>noiher  officinale.  Wild  Ginger:  Atarum  catuuUntc. 

GINKGO  (Chinese  name).  Syn.,  Sali*bitria.  Gink- 
r,  one  of  the  segregates  from  the  Conifer*.  One 
i  in  northern  China  and  Japan,  the  sole  remainder 
a  more  numerous  tribe  in  geologic  time;  now  wide- 
spread as  a  street  and  park  tree  and  also  prized  for  the 
edible  seeds. 

Tall  tree,  with  wedge-shaped  deciduous  Ivs.:  fls. 
small  and  mostly  dioecious;  pistillate  fl.  solitary,  the 
single  naked  ovule  ripening  into  a  drupe;  staminate  fls. 
in  slender,  loose  catkins:  fr.  a  drupe  about  1  in.  diam., 
containing  a  very  large  lenticular  seed  or  kernel. 


{Salisburia  adiantifblia.  Smith). 
Ginkoo.  Maidenhair  Tkke.  Kew  Trek.  Figs.  1640- 
1642.  A  straight,  sparsely  branched,  usually  slender 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60-80  ft. :  Ivs.  3-5, 1-clustcred, 
fan-shaped,  divided  at  summit,  with  thickened  margin, 
striated  on  both  sides  with  numerous  parallel 
fls.  diax-ious;  male  catkins  slender,  stall 
on  long  footstalks,  in  pairs,  of  which 
aborts:  fr.  a  drupe,  consisting  of  an  acrid,  fo 
pulp  surrounding  a  smooth,  angular  oval,  i 
ored,  thin-shelled,  sweet-keroeled  nut.  F.S.  10,  p.  119. 
G.C.  III.  5:265,  269.  G.F. 1:175  (adapted  in  Fig. 
AG.  12:268.    Gng.  6:194.  G.M.52:1011. 


1640). 


Gn.66,  p.  345.  Gn.M.  2:11.  G.W.  3,  p.  542;  10,  p. 
285;  15,  pp.  589-593.  J.H.  III.  64:148.— The  ginkgo 
was  intro.  to  Amer.  early  in  the  last  century;  it  is  gen- 
erally successful  on  good  soil  in  the  eastern  states  as 
far  north  as  E.  Mass.  and  Cent.  Mich.,  and  along  the 


St.  Lawrence  River  in  parts  of  Canada.  It  is  of  special 
value  for  solitary  planting  to  secure  picturesque  effects. 
It  is  considerably  planted  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
it  is  growing  in  esteem  as  a  street  tree  because  of  its 
upright  habit  and  freedom  from  insect  injury.  Easily 
prop,  from  seed,  stratified  in  autumn;  varieties  by 
budding  and  grafting.  Several  horticultural  forms  are 
recogniwd,  including  laciniata,  j*nd>da  and  varirgala. 
The  foul  odor  of  the  ripe  frs.,  which  continue  to  mature 
and  drop  during  a  period  of  some  weeks,  constitutes 
the  chief  objection  to  the  species  as  a  street  tree,  or 
near  dwellings,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  prop, 
from  staminate  trees  by  grafting  or  budding,  for  plant- 
ing in  such  locations.  The  kernels,  which  have  a  sweet- 
ish, slightly  resinous  flavor,  are  highly  esteemed  for 
food  in  China  and  Japan,  and  arc  gathered  from  fruiting 
trees  in  Washington  for  such  use  by  Chinese  laundry- 
men. 

The  won!  Ginkgo  seems  to  Is- pronounced  with  a  hard 
initial  G  in  the  orient,  but  in  English  a  soft  G  should 
be  used.  The  name  is  often  spelled  Gingko,  but  the 
other  spelling  is  that  used  by  Liniueus. 

W.  A.  Tathor. 

GINSENG  (Panax  quirtqurfMium,  Linn.  /'.  Ginseng, 
Meyer.  Aralia  quinqwJMin,  Decne.  k  Planch.)  is  to 
the  Chinese  more  than  quinine  or  any  other  drug  is  to 
Americans.  As  its  name  Panax  implies,  it  is  a  pana- 
cea, being  employed  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Though  credited  with  stimulating,  aromatic,  alterative, 
carminative  and  tonic  properties,  the  root  is  with  us 
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i Ml.  Parts  of  ■  gladiolus 
flower.  Showing  the  three 
stigmas,  three  stamens,  six 

j menu  of  the  perianth, 
and  the  tip*  of  the  spathe- 
T  aires. 


seldom  used  except  as  a  demulcent.  The  reverence  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  high  price  that  it  commands  in 
China,  led  to  extensive  search  for  a  substitute,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  in  1716  of  American  ginseng, 
Panax  qtiinauefoltum,  near  Montreal,  Canada.  This 
root  was  favorably  received  by  the  Chinese,  and  soon 
became  an  important  article 
of  export..  During  the  past 
fifty  years  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can ginseng  has  advanced 
nearly  700  jicr  cent,  but  owing 
to  the  energetic  hunt  for  the 
root,  to  the  destruction  of 
forests  and  to  the  gathering 
of  plants  at  impro|x<r  times, 
the  wild  supply  has  greatly 
decreased.  YV  ith  the  advanc- 
ing prices  and  the  diminishing 
supply  came  experiments  in 
ginseng  cultivation,  most  of 
which  failed  through  igno- 
rance of  the  plant's  peculiari- 
ties. The  seed  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember. If  dry  it  will  not 
germinate  until  the  second 
year,  but  if  fresh  and  properly 
kept  nearly  all  the  seeds  will 
germinate  the  first  season.  The  soil  must  be  a  light, 
friable  loam,  free  from  stones,  rich  in  humus  and  well 
drained;  the  plants  must  be  well  supplied  with  shade 
and  moisture.  Cultivated  ginseng  already  commands  a 
considerably  higher  price  than  the  wild  root,  and, 
though  no  returns  can  be  expected  from  a  plantation 
under  three  or  four  years,  the  industry  is  profitable 
to  the  men  that  have  given  it  careful  attention. 

Ginseng  beds  can  be  located  in  orchards,  gardens,  or 
woods,  where  the  roots  may  remain  without  danger  of 
deterioration  for  several  years  after  they  first  attain 
marketable  size.  The  roots  are  so  valuable  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  stolen,  and  beds  should,  therefore,  be 
placed  where  they  can  be  guarded. 

For  further  information  on  ginseng,  send  to  Division 
of  Publications,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  Division  of 
Botany,  revised  by  M.  G.  Koins  in  1898.  or  consult 
Kains  Ginseng,  its  culture,  etc.,  Orange  Judd  Company 
1899;  second  edition,  1902.  For  diseases,  consult  Cor- 
nell bulletins.  M.  G.  Kains. 

G1THAGO:  /.veAn.*, 

GITHOPSIS  (like  Githago,  from  the  calyx) 
panulacc*.  One  blue-fld.  annual  in  Calif., 
recorded  in  horticultural  litera- 
ture, G.  spcculariauhs,  Nutt.  It 
grows  in  the  open  lull  country  and 
the  mountains:  st.  simple  or  smne- 
what  branched,  4-7  in.  high,  rough- 
pubeseent:  lvs.  obovate  ii,  oblong 
or  narrower,  sharj>-toothed,  less 
than   }jin.  long: 
corolla  tubular- 
bell-shaped,    t  h  e 
lobes  shorter  than 
the    tube;  calvx 
10-ribbed.  adnate 
to  the  ovary:  fr. 
a  coriaceous  caps., 
bearing  the  rigid 
calyx  -  iobes,  de- 
hiscing at  apex. 
Var.  diffusa,  Jep- 
son,  is  nearly  gla- 
brous, but  sinuses 
of  calyx  some- 
what hispid. 

L.  II.  B. 
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1644.  Gladiolus  conn  trowing  shore  the  old 


GLADIOLUS  (diminutivcof  Latin  gladius  a  sword, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leave*.  Popular  summer- 
flowering  and  autumn-flowering  bulbs,  and  now 
Bomewhat  grown  under  glass. 

Corm-bearing  herbs  with  lis.  in  simple  or 
branched  spikes;  lvs.  radical  anil  cauline:  tl  more 
or  less  tubular,  the  tube  usually  funnel-shaped 
(enlarging  upward);  segms.  6,  more  or  less  une-  I 
nual,  strongly  narrowed  or  even  clawed  at  the  base, 
the  upper  ones  often  hooded  or  roofe<l  over  the 
opening  or  mouth  of  the  fl.;  stamens  A.  inscrti-d 
on  the  tube:  stigmas  3,  on  a  lone  style;  ovary 
3-loculcd,  becoming  an  oblong  3-valvcd 
caps.,  with  flattened  and  wing<tl  or  smiie- 
times  globose  seeds:  each  fl.  is  borne  in  a 
sessile  spat  he  (like  a  calyx)  with  linear  or 
lanceolate  valves  or  lf.-like  parts:  the  lvs. 
are  mostly  equitant  on  the  st.,  all  firm  and 
prominently  several-ribbed,  Varying  from 
linear  to  sword-shaped  (sometimes  almost 
terete):  the  old  corm  dies  and  a  new  one 
grows  on  top,  and  cormcls 
or  offsets  (sometimes  called 
"spawn")    form    from  the 
underpart  (Fig.  1644).— The 
species  of  Gladiolus  are  160 
or  more,  perhaps  100  being  in 
S.  Afr.  (Cape),  many  in  Trop. 
Afr.  in  both  the  E.  and  the 
W..  and  others  in  the  Mcdit. 
and  W.  Asian  regions.  The 
greater  part  of  highly  im- 
proved garden  forms  are  de- 
rived more  or  less  directly 
from  the  S.  African  species. 
The  Eurasian  species  are  little 
grown,  although  some  of  them 
are  hardy.  Gladioli  have  been 
much  modified  by  variation, 
hybridizing  and  selection. 

The  gladiolus  is  propa- 
gated readily  by  seeds,  as 
explained  farther  on;  by  the 
use  of  the  new  corm  growing  above 
the  old  one,  and  which  is  separated 
either  when  cleaning  in  autumn  or 
before  planting  in  spring;  by  the 
young  corms,  or  cormels.  Increasing 
stock  by  the  small  corms  or  cormels  is 
the  most  common  method,  stei  the 
one  by  which  a  variety  is  perpetu- 
ated. The  small  corms  are  stored  in 
bags,  boxes  or  other  suitable  recepta- 
cles and  kept  from  frost.  It  i-  i  help 
to  sprouting  if  the  cormels  are  not 
allowed  to  dry  out  during  the  period 
of  rest.  They  should  be  planted  like 
one-year  seedlings,  and  they  give 
blooming  plants  the  first  and  second 
year. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  improvement  of 
the  gladiolus,  until  in  florifenaisness, 
form,  color,  substance  and  keeping 
qualities  it  has  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant summer  flowers,  both  lor 
amateurs  and  florists.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  many  other  forms  and  qualities  are  yet  to  ap|iear, 
considering  the  great  number  of  wild  species  of  much 
beauty  that  have  not  been  combined  in  the  cultivated 
strains.  It  may  be  possible,  also,  that  closely  related 
genera  can  be  used  to  some  extent  in  hybridizing.  The 
hnes  of  division  between  Gladiolus,  Antholvza,  Acidan- 
thera,  and  some  others,  are  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

The  earlv  departures  were  of  the  gandavensis  (Fig. 
164.">)  and'  similar  types,  founded  probably  on  O. 
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ptillacifiiu  and  G.  eartlinali*.  Forma  of  O.  trislin  early 
entered  into  the  cultivated  strains,  as  well  as  G.  oppo- 
sitifloriu,  and  later  G.  purpureo-auratuji  and  G.  Saun- 
dernii.  The  Lcmninei  and  nanccianus  races  (Fig.  1646) 
have  afforded  foundations  for  much  subsequent  breed- 
ing. Recently,  G.  primulinus  has  entered  into  the 
combinations.  It  seems  to  be  particularly  valuable 
as  a  parent;  it  is  said  U»  be  dominant  in  color  over  even 
the  deepest  reds,  subduing  them  to  excellent  shades  of 
orange,  salmon,  and  terra-cot ta;  when  crossed  with 
the  lighter  colors  it  transforms  them  to  buff,  lemon  and 
ecru;  combined  with  yellow  the  color  is  deepened. 
The  hooded  character  is  commonly  inherited.  \V.  W. 
Van  Fleet  has  succeeded  in  crowing  this  species  with 
many  of  the  other  wild  forms.  With  G.  Quartinianus 
the  color  is  said  to  be  toned  down  to  tcrra-cotta  and 
the  season  for  blooming  is  changed  from  autumn  to 
midsummer.  When  G.  H'attonius  is 
used,  the  progeny  is  tall,  orange  in 
color  with  scarlet  veinings;  the  plants 
are  earlier,  more  vigorous,  and  pro- 
fuse bloomers.  Hybrids  from  the 
above  species,  and  from  varieties  of 
G.  carditialti  produce  tall  graceful 
spikes  of  exquisite  light  tints. 


JM«.  GUdiolan  Lcmoinei  on  the  rifhn.iod  G.  n«nc«i»!Jiii.  !  X 
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ruffled  strains  of  gladioli  have  appeared  in  recent 
adding  a  pleasing  variety  and  much  writ  to 
the  flower.  This  type  has  been  specially  developed 
in  the  recent  brewing  work  of  A.  E.  Kundcrd,  of 
Goshen,  Indiana  (Fig."  1647).  Nearly  twenty  years 
ag«  he  began  his  selections  for  the  production  of  a 
frilled  or  wavy  flower,  that,  should  have  something  of 
the  petal-edge*  exhibited  so  well  in  azalea.  Early-  and 
late-flowering  strains  have  been  produced.  It  is  said 
that  one  strain  has  the  blood  of  G.  Quartiniumt*  and 
is  producing  many  good  shades  of  red  with  fluted  or 
ruffled  petals  and  suitable  for  kite-flowering  purposes. 
G.  primuiintu  has  also  given  good  tints  in  yellows,  with 
flowers  very  much  frilled.  It  now  seems  possible  to 
introduce  the  ruffling  into  many  of  the  standard  types, 
much  as  has  been  done  with  the  sweet  pea. 

The  recent  Burbank  strains  have  been  developed  from 
the  variety  America  as  the  seed-parent.  These  are 
said  to  comprise  many  very  large-flowered  forms,  with 
brilliant  coloring. 


The  G.  prsecnx  group  or  strain  was  introduced  by 
Frederick  Roemer,  of  Quedlinburgh,  Germany,  said 
to  be  the  result  of  intercrossing  the  earliest-flowering 
plants  of  G.  gandaveruit,  G.  Utminei,  G.  Childsii  and 
G.  ttanceianut.  In  color,  markings,  or  sire,  the  race 
compares  favorably  with  the  parents,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  plants  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed, 
especially  when  the  seed  is  started  in  a  modi-rate 
hotlied  in  March.  As  growth  advances,  they  axe  given 
ventilation  gradually.  There  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment the  second  year,  when  two  or  more  spikes  of 
normal  size  are  "usually  produced.  Other  strains 
of  gladiolus  may  also  give  bloom  the  first  year  from 
seed. 

Some  of  the  earlier  history  of  American  gladiolus- 
breeding  was  written  for  the  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture"  by  H.  H.  Groff.  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
prominent  contributors  to  the  improvement  of  the 
flower  (extracts) :  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  "when  the 
writer,  under  the  inspiration  of  Luther  Burbank,  began 
his  own  work  in  hybridization,  the  best  American-grown 
stock  available  was  the  Hallock  collection  of  some  400 
named  varieties  of  gandavensis  and  about  100  of  the 
earlier  Lemoine  hybrids,  all  of  Kuropean  origin.  After 
trial,  the  writer  placed  them  all  in  mixtures.  About  this 
time  l^uther  Burbank  began  to  offer  a  few  named  varie- 
ties, but  shortly  afterward  sold  his  whole  stock,  the 
collection  being  now  in  the  writer's  hands.  This  col- 
lection, in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  beat  strain 
of  gandavensis.  The  varieties  were  largely  of  varie- 
gated types,  with  many  of  unique  markings  and  peculiar 
form.  Burbank  had  given  particular  attention  to  varie- 
ties calculated  to  withstand  the  hot,  dry  winds  of 
California,  and  had  originated  several  with  specially 
stiff  |M*tals,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  types.  The 

tieeuliarity  of  the  flowers  blooming  around  the  spike 
ike  the  hyacinth  was  also  his  contribution.  All  of  his 
varieties  are  now  grown  in  mixture  by  the  writer  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  variety,  which  promises  to  be 
distinct  and  valuable  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
work  of  Van  Fleet,  of  New  Jersey,  was  carrier!  on  more 
for  scientific  than  commercial  results,  and  reaped  a 
deserved  success.  However,  the  writer  has  found  that 
the  offspring  of  a  pure  species  is  less  stable  than  that  of 
well-balanced  cross-bred  varieties,  the  former  system 
handing  down  few  varieties  of  |iermanent  commercial 
value,  though  they  are  in  themselves  valuable  as 
parents  for  the  foundation  of  new  strains.  The  best 
work  of  a  semi-prof<«sional  character,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  has  been  done  by  T.  S.  Moore,  of  Indiana, 
who  has  spared  no  trouble  or  expense  in  procuring 
choice  material  upon  which  to  build,  and  with  satis- 
factory results."  Writing  in  11)14,  Groff  speaks  of  the 
fluted,  ruffled  and  crimped  forms  being  frequent  in 
the  progeny  of  every  improved  species;  of  the  dcvelo|>- 
ment  of  iris-form  flowers;  and  of  innumerable  influences, 
under  breeding,  on  the  character  of  the  stalk,  fiber, 
capsule,  shape  and  size  of  foliage,  disposition  of  flower* 
to  droop  or  to  grow  erect,  on  the  corm  and  its  husk 
and  the  facility  of  producing  conncla,  and  other  inter- 
esting departures. 

The  interest  in  the  gladiolus  ha-*  been  much  stimu- 
lated in  North  America  bv  the  work  of  the  American 
Gladiolus  Society.  It  was  organized  at  Boston,  May 
27,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  "stimulating  interest  in, 
and  promoting  the  culture  and  development  of  the 
gladiolus:  to  establish  a  standard  nomenclature;  to 
t.'st  €«it  new  varieties,  and  to  give  them  such  recogni- 
tion as  they  deserve;  to  study  the  diseases  of  the 
gladiolus,  and  find  remedies  for  same;  to  disseminate 
information  relating  to  this  flower;  to  secure  uniformity 
in  awarding  prizes  at  flower  shows,  and  to  give  one 
exhibition  each  year.*'  The  society  holds  exhibitions, 
publishes  a  bulletin,  and  in  many  ways  aids  in  the 
popularizing  of  the  gladiolus  and  in  establishing  stand- 
ards of  excellence.  It  has  a  trial-ground  at  the  New  York 
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State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univenrity, 
where  gladioli  are  now  being  carefully  studied. 

Following  is  a  score-card  prepared  by  direction  of 
Gladiolus  Society  of  Ohio: 

Points 

1.  M„k.  itutue,  5;  «trai«ht,  5;  many  bloom*,  5;  fwin*  together, 

5)7..   30 

2.  Flower  (large.  S;  widely  opened,  5:  broad,  round  petal*.  S; 

mibstaoce  and  texture.  5;  beauty  of  bud,  6)    25 

3.  Color  (attractive.  10;  either  aril-color,  or  strikingly  marked, 

5;  adapted  to  cut-flower  trade  or  florists'  mr,  5)   20 

4.  Foliage  (dark,  bealthy  green.  5;  broad,  6;  abundant.  5)   IS 

A.  Durability  (continuance  of  bloom  on  spike.  5;  lasting  quali- 
ties as  eut-Aower,  5)   10 

6.  General  effect  (in  m*»  bed  or  field.  5;  in  vase  or  cut  display.  5]  10 

Total.  100 

Culture  of  the  gladiolus.  (Isaac  S.  Hcndrickson,  except 
when  otherwise  stated.) 

The  Gladiolus  has  several  good  points  combined  to 
make  it  interesting,  popular,  and  promising,  as:  The 
low  cost;  ease  of  culture;  freedom  from  insects;  varia- 
tion in  color;  ease  of  carrying  over  from  year  to  year; 
length  of  blooming  season;  rapid  increase;  ease  with 
which  new  varieties  are  produced. 

Figures  recently  compiled  from  information  given 
by  the  growers  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  acres  devoted  to  gladioli  400  to  500. 

Estimated  number  of  bulbs  produced  annually  

14.000.000  to  15,000.000 
Estimated  value  of  crop  •250,000 

Raising  new  varieties. 

It  is  the  contention  of  some  growers  that  certain 
definite  results  can  be  secured  by  hand-crossing  of 
different  varieties,  while  other  growers  assert  that  they 
cannot  trace  a  single  valuable  result  to  that  method. 
The  writer's  observation  has  led  him  to  the  opinion 
that  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  sorts  on  the 
market  today  are  the  results  of  careful  selection  of  seed 
from  the  varieties  showing  best  form,  growth,  color, 
vigor,  size,  and  other  qualities.  It  is  well  for  the  general 
gardener  to  purchase  a  collection  of  the  best-named 
kinds  now  on  sale,  plant  them  together  ami  let  the 
insects  transfer  the  pollen  naturally;  and  if  the  weather 
l<  favorable,  one  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  crop  of  seed. 
This  seed  must  be  carried  over  until  the  following 
spring,  when  it  can  be  planted  in  shallow  drills,  cover- 
ing about  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  with  soil;  they 
will  make  only  a  slight  grass-like  growth  the  first  year, 
and  must  be  taken  up  in  the  fall,  and  housed  away  from 
frost.  The  following  spring  they  can  be  planted  as 
one  would  sow  garden  peas,  and  covered  about  1 XA 
inches  deep;  they  will  make  a  little  more  growth  and 
perhaps  a  small  percent  up'  will  flower,  but  the  bulbs 
will  have  to  be  lifted  and  planted  once  more  before  a 
good  showing  of  flowers  can  be  expected.  The  com- 
mercial grower  expects  to  wait  three  or  four  years 
after  planting  the  seed  before  he  has  salable  bulbs, 
which  of  course,  can  be  sold  only  as  seedlings  or  mix- 
tures as  all  forms  and  colors  will  be  present.  In  look- 
ing for  new  varieties  to  name,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  choose  only  those  of  real  merit,  something  that 
is  distinct  from  previous  selections,  new  in  color,  good 
in  substance,  excellent  in  form,  and  in  all  ways  merito- 
rious. When  the  selection  is  finally  made  from  perhaps 
thousands  of  seedlings,  it  is  labeled  out  and  lifted 
separately  in  the  fall,  and  jealously  guarded  until  the 
next  planting-time;  then  it  is  watched  with  eagerness 
to  see  whether  it  will  prove  constant  and  worth  taking 
the  trouble  to  "bring  up."  for  as  it  requires  at  least  ten 
years  to  secure  enough  bulbs  to  offer  for  sale,  one  can 
easily  waste  much  time  if  the  selection  does  not  prove 
to  be  a  wise  one.  It  is  often  said  that  there  are  too  many 
varieties  now  under  name,  and  this  is  true;  but  as  it  is 
so  very  easy  and  so  fascinating  to  grow  seedlings,  one 
should  not  discourage  the  amateur  in  securing  this 
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the  professional 
the  most  careful  cho' 
and  he  is  able  to  make  many 
combinations  of  special  qualities. 

Cuf/ure. 

While  nearly  any  good  garden  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  gladiolus,  the  plant  seems  partial  to  a 

sandy  loam.  In  field  cul- 
ture, gladioli  are  usually 
planted  in  rowB  similar  to 
potatoes;  that  is  to  say, 
the  furrows  are  made  3 
feet  apart  to  allow  tillage 
with  horse.  The  bulbs  are 
placed  in  the  row  by  hand, 
usually  about  2  to  4 
inches  apart  each  way 
according  to  eito,  and 
covered  about  4  or  6  inches 
deep.  Deep  planting  pre- 
vents them  blowing  over. 
Frequent  tillage  must  be 
given  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

For  garden  culture,  they 
mav  be  planted  promiscu- 
ously in  the  bonier  if 
wanted  for  garden  decora- 
tion; or  if  wanted  for 
cut-flowers  principally,  the 
st  might-row  method  is 
best,  as  it  enables  better 
tillage  to  be  given  and 
makes  it  much  easier  to  cut 
the  blooms.  The  gladio- 
lus is  essentially  a  cut- 
flower.  If  one  has  a 
goodly  number  of  bulbs,  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to 
make  successive  plantings 
about  fifteen  davs  apart, 
beginning  as  early  as  the 
ground  ran  be  worked 
and  continued  until  July. 
This  will  insure  continu- 
ous bloom  from  July  until 
October,  or  untU  the 
plants  are  cut  down  by 
frost.  As  the  old  bulb  or 
conn  produces  its  flower, 
it  dies  and  a  new  one 
forms  in  its  place,  and  de- 
velops until  harvest  time, 
when  it  is  lifted  and  stored 
in  a  warm  dry  place;  some 
time  during  the  winter 
the  roots  and  old  bulb 
should  be  taken  off,  so 
that  the  bulb  will  present 
a  clean  appearance  and 
be  ready  for  planting. 

As   a   cut-flower,  the 
gladiolus  will  rival  most 
in  keeping 


be  kept  fresh  and  beauti- 
Udlolus.      ful  for  a  period  of  five  to 
(XX)  ten  days  after  cutting  by 

changing  the  water  daily 
and  removing  each  day  the  withered  blooms;  it  also 
helps  if  the  ends  of  the  spike  are  nipped  off  when  chang- 
ing the  water.  If  the  spikes  are  cut  when  the  first  two 
or  three  flowers  have  opened,  the  entire  stalk  will  open 
out  after  it  has  been  put  in  water.  They  may  be  sent 
to  a  distance;  they  will  arrive  in  excellent  condition  if 
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a  little  rare  is  taken  when  shipping.  The  spikes  should 
be  cut  when  the  first  flower  opens,  and  put  in  water  in 
(lie  cellar  or  cool  place  for  two  or  three  hours,  after 
which  they  will  stand  a  journey  of  two  or  three  days; 
and  then  when  placed  in  water  they  will  quickly 
respond  and  unfold  their  petals. 

The  uses  of  gladioli  are  varied;  great  quant  airs  are 
used  for  decorating  dining  tables  in  the  great  hotels 
and  steamboats;  florist*  nave  long  recognised  their 
viilue  in  milking  funeral  designs;  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  American  Gladiolus  .Society,  at  Rochester,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  they  can  be  used  for  fancy  table 
decoration,  wedding  bouquets,  and  other  purposes. 

Varieties. 

No  two  persons  will  agree  on  varieties,  but  the  fol- 
lowing represent  some  of  the  good  tyjjcs  at  present 
(given  here  as  a  matter  of  record): 

White. — Europa,  Blanche,  Peace,  LaLuna.  Pink. — 
Wild  Rose,  America,  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Myrtle, 
Taconic,  Panama.  Scarlet.— Mrs.  Francis  King, 
Princeps,  Brcnchlcyensis,  Contrast  (scarlet  and  white). 
Yellow— Golden  King,  Sulphur  King,  Niagara,  Kun- 
derdi  Glorv.  Maroon.—  Empress  of  India,  Mrs. 
MilUns.  Violet.— Baron  Joseph  Hulot. 

Variation  in  size  of  bulbs. 

There  is  groat  variation  in  sue  of  bulb  or  corm.  It  is 
a  varietal  characteristic.   Some  kinds  never  make  a 
large  bulb,  yet  they  may  be  superior  kinds.  This 
ought  to  give  a  hint  in  buying  mixtures  at  the  flower- 
shop.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  a  customer  has  the 
opjwrtunitv  to  pick  out  the  bulbs  personally,  the 
largest  ones  are  taken,  with  the  result  that  perhaps  not 
more  than  one  or  two  kinds  arc  received,  as  very  often 
the  very  best  and  choicest  flowers  are  concealed  in  the 
small  or  medium-sized  corms.  Some  of  the 
large-bulb  sorts  are  very  inferior,  and  it  is 
easv  to  increase  the  stock,  while  others, 
perhaps  producing  smaller  bottoms,  bear 
only  a  few  offsets. 

Comtntrdal  cultivation  for  stock  or  bulbs. 
(E.  II.  Cushman.) 

For  successful  commercial  culture  it  is 
essential  that  sandy  soil  conditions  are 
obtainable.  Such  preparation  of  the  soil 
as  puts  it  in  a  loose,  friable  condition  will 
answer.  Probably  the  ideal  soil  is  a  sod. 
fall-plowed  and  then  most  thoroughly  worked 
in  the  spring.  Strong,  fresh  stable  manure 
should  be  avoided.  If  soil  is  not  sufficiently 
rich  in  plant-food  it  is  best  to  use  all  strong 
manures  on  a  previous  season's  crop  of  some 
other  kind.  Any  complete  fertilizer  is  bene- 
ficial when  thoroughly  worki*d  through  the 
soil,  at  the  rate  of  600  to  1.(110  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Planting  should  be  begun  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  proper  working  of  the  soil 
will  permit.  The  ground  being  prepared,  it 
should  be  furrowed  4  inches  cf 
apart,  according  to  method  < 
bulbs  are  to  be  grown,  ai 
exceeds  1 }  %  inches  in  diamt 
place  the  bulbs  right  side 
either  in  single  or  double  roi 
lesser  size  may  l>e  scattered 
the  furrow,  with  an  average 
of  furrow.  Clean  culture  thr 
is  essential.  Cutting  the  s| 
increasing  the  size  of  the  bi 
cient  for  lhei£rowth  and  maturity  of  the  bulb.  To  har- 
vest, loosen  the  soil  ami  lift  the  bulbs  by  their  tops, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  to  dry  off  and  ripen.  Should 
weather  permit,  they  can  lie  entirely  ripened  out-of- 
Cut  the  tops  off  close  to  the  bulbs,  pulling  off 


16+8. 


concolor 


p  and  from  24  to  36  inches 
■nit  ivat  ion.  If  fine,  round 
the  stock  for  planting 
r,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
i  in  the  furrow  by  hand, 
.•s  2  inches  apart.  Bulbs  of 
its  evenly  as  possible  along 
tf  ten  or  twelve  to  the  foot 
>ughout  the  growing  season 
■ike  of  flowers  is  a  help  to 
ill>s.  Four  months  is  sufti- 


the  old  bulbs  and  roots,  and  place  in  thin  layers  in 
crates  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  circumstances 
require,  the  tops  may  be  trimmed  off  at  once  on  lifting, 
and  the  bulbs  taken  under  cover  for  cleaning  ana 
drying. 

Culture  in  California.  (Sydney  B.  Mitchell.) 

Gladioli,  like  all  South  African  bulbs,  do  very  well  in 
California;  indeed  near  Santa  Cruz,  some  of  the  popular 
large-flowering  varieties  are  grown  in  commercial  quan- 
tities for  their  bulbs.  These  summer-flowering  kinds 
may  be  plants  in  the  fall  to  bloom  in  the  following 
May  and  June,  but  in  private  gardens  additional 
corms  should  be  put  in  at  intervals  from  April  to  July 
so  that  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  available  until 
Octolier,  right  through  the  season  when  California 
gardens  are  barest.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  early- 
flowering  class  of  the  nanus  and  Colvillei  types  are 

also  quite  hardy  here  and 
no  do  not  require  the  glass 
protection    given    in  the 
East.  The  favorite  varieties 
of  the  nanus  or  dwarfs  are 
Peach  Blossom  and  Blush- 
ing Bride,  while  The  Bride 
easily  leads  in  the  Colvillei 
section.   A  few  of  the  less- 
known  early  species  are  also 
grown  occasionally,  as  for 
example  G.  tristis  (yellow  and  terra- 
cot  ta>  and  it*  variety  concolor  (pale 
greenish  yellow),  both  of  which 
flower  in  March  around  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.    The  earlier-flowering 
classes  should  all  be  planted  just  as 
soon  as  available  in  late  October  or 
in  November.   Growth  starts  at 
once,  but  the  flowers  usually  do  not 
appear  much  before  the  following 
May,  when  they  make  a  brave  show 
and   are  fine  for  cutting.  Their 
simple  requirements  are  fall-plant- 
ing in  a  well-drained,  preferably 
loamy  soil,  put   about   3  inches 
deep  and  about  the  same  apart.  Separate 
bulbs  are  reset  each  autumn  for  best 
results.  As  they  increase  quite  rapidly  and 
gain  greatly  in  vigor  after  they  have  had 
a  year  in  California,  as  far  as  soil  and 
climate  go,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  local-grown  bulbs  should  not  quite 
replace  imported  ones. 

Indoor  culture.  (A.  C-  Hottes.) 

Until  recently,  the  gladiolus  used  for 
blooming  indoors  was  principally  of  the 
nanus  type.  Plants!  in  November,  they 
bloom  in  April  and  May.  They  may  first 
be  started  in  5-inch  pots  and  later  lienchcd. 
They  require  a  cool  temperature,  about 
45°  at  night  ,  if  one  expects  the  foliage  to  develop  nicely. 
This  is  a  temperature  near  that  of  the  carnation  op- 
timum; they  are  therefore,  often  planted  around  the 
margins  of  the  carnation  benches.  Their  growth  at  first 
is  slow,  making  little  growth  till  the  sun  gets  higher 
in  the  spring. 

The  flowers  of  the  nanus  tyj>e  appear  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  standard  varieties  of  gandavensis, 
Lemoinei  or  nanecianus.  Varieties  of  the  latter  groups, 
however,  are  being  develo|ied  with  the  desirable 
qualities  for  forcing,  that  of  earliness  and  of  a  pleasing 
commercial  color,  and  are  becoming  of  considerable 
imjMirtance  as  a  spring  flower  for  the  florist. 

If  the  stems  are  not  cut  too  short,  the  corms  will 
renew  themselves  as  well  as  in  outdoor  culture  and  they 
can  be  forced  again  or  given  a  year's  growth  in  the  field. 
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The  kinds  of  gladiolus. 

The  following  account  includes  those  species  that 
appear  to  have  any  particular  horticultural  history;  also 
eorac  of  the  prominent  Latin-named  hybrids,  although 
not  all  these  hybrids  may  now  be  in  < 


A  ilami,  20. 
klatus.  2. 
aibulut.  24. 
<Ob<u.  28. 
aoffwtiM,  5. 
atrovinlamus,  7. 
tnfioru*.  K. 
hlandiu,  34. 
brmcAJcye«uu,  20. 
Bnoerii,  33. 
tyyununus,  II. 
ntrdioalis,  15. 
orwu.  10,  34. 
Child*.  33. 
cUnnUM,  29. 
Colvillri.  28. 
mrnmunia,  10. 
rnomlor.  4.  19. 
tortialui.  5> 
rrispiftoru*.  6. 

limn*.  28. 

.21. 


INDEX. 

Encowri.  33. 
errcttu.  19. 
aerUut.  24. 
/aAria/utf,  0. 
floribundua,  25,  28. 
FrorMii,  33. 
gandavriuiiji,  29. 
gntndu,  A. 
HiUxrt.i.  24. 
HoUandia,  29. 
ayfcrufiu,  35. 
imAn'oifiu.  tt. 
Kuiulrnlu.  37. 
LviehUiuii,  14. 
Leroodnoi.  30. 
marulatiu.  10. 
major.  10. 
Millrri.  27. 
UortanxuM.  24. 


•vi%u*,  28.  ^ 


ritfflnru*,  26. 
,...iu,  1.1. 
precox.  Ml, 
primuliuu*.  19. 
prinrcpa,  35. 
pnttwinu*.  22. 
purpiiri-o-nurntua.  23. 
Quartiiunnux.  18. 

wlT^nruc.  19. 
Haundcrni.  17. 
srn-tum,  12. 
suTphurru*,  20. 
mjprrtvu*.  17. 
tri  mtirultlluM,  5. 
■rutin.  4. 
lurkcruas.  34. 
vnrtuUituM,  9. 
wrrnifolor,  3- 
wtnuiu:  9. 
villatua,  9. 
Wataouiua,  1. 


I.  Species  or  Gi.ADiot.r8  (Noe.  1-27). 

Few  of  the  original  species  of  Gladiolus  are  in  culti- 
vation in  their  pure  form.  When  grown  at  all,  they  are 
prised  chiefly  as  oddities,  or  because  of  their  botanical 
interest.  The  following  species  arc  either  offered  at 
the  present  time  in  the  trade  or  are  parents  of  modern 
garden  forms: 

a.  Fl.  with  a  long,  slender,  cylindrical  curved  tube, 
which  in  enlarged  in  the  middle;  segms.  nearly 
equal.  (llomogtossum.) 

1.  Watsdnius,  Thunb.  (Atdholi/za  retoliita,  Burm.). 
Corm  1  in.  diam.,  globose:  st.  slender,  18  in.  or  less, 
with  1  long,  narrow-linear  and  stiff  If.  and  2-3  short 
sheathing  Ivs.:  fls.  2—1,  in  a  lax  1-sided  spike,  2  in.  or 
li*s  long,  bright  red,  the  widc~«i>reading  segms.  oblong 
and  acute,  the  lower  ones  smaller  and  lanceolate-fal- 
cate; stamens  very  short.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  430. — Little 
known  in  this  country,  but  offered  by  Dutch  growers. 

aa.  Fl.  short  and  open,'  the  tube  short  or  uraraly  any; 
team*,  very  prominently  clawed,  usually  unequal. 

2.  aUtus,  Linn.  Corm  small,  globose:  small,  the 
st.  only  4-12  in.  high,  and  slender:  lvs.  3-4,  linear  and 
rigid:  fls.  3-4  in  a  lux  spike,  the  curved  tube  l^in.  long, 
the  perianth  pink  and  often  strongly  veined;  s< 
very  unequal,  the  3  lower  tongue-like  and 
the  others  obovatc  or  nearly  orbicular,  all  of  them  dif- 
ferently colored  toward  the  base;  stamens  nearly  as 
long  as  upper  segms.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  586;  51)2;  the  var. 
namaquensis,  Baker,  which  is  more  robust,  with  broader 
Ivs.,  more  H*.,  the  upper  segms.  broad. 

AAA.  Fls.  of  medium  length,  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube, 
which  is  flaring  at  the  top;  stgmx.  narrowed  below, 
but  not  distinctly  clawed,  (dladiolux  proper.) 

b.  Les.  linear  (I  iin.  or  less  wide). 

C.  I'erianlhsegms.  acute. 

3.  grindis,  Thunb.  {(!.  ivmico/«r,  Andr.).  Corm 
globose,  with  coverings  of  thick  wiry  fibers:  st.  slender, 

2  ft.  or  less,  terete:  Ivs.  about  3,  terete,  strongly  ribbed, 
lVi  ft.  or  less  long:  fls.  6  or  less  in  a  lax  1 -sided  spike, 

3  in.  long,  with  a  curved  tube;  segms.  nearly  equal, 
oblong-lanceolate  and  cuspidate,  as  long  as  the  tube 
and  twice  longer  than  the  stamens,  recurved  and  often 
wavy,  yellowish  or  creamy,  tinged  and  striped  with 
purple-brown,  especially  on  the  keel:  caps,  oblong,  l^i 
in.  long;  seeds  winged.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  1042. 


4.  trfstis,  Linn.  Very  like  the  last:  fls.  2—4,  somewhat 
smaller  (2  in.  or  less  lone) ;  segms.  shorter  than  the  tube 
and  not  twice  longer  than  the  stamens,  acute  (short- 
pointed),  yellowish  white  with  purple  or  blackish  pen- 
cilings,  or  var.  c6ncolor,  Hort.,  Fig.  1648  (Cr.  concolor, 
Salisb.).  almost  white  or  uniform  yellow.  S.  Afr.  B.M. 
272,  1098.  G.  21 :649.  Gn.  75,  p.  420.  G.C.  III.  38:187 
(var.  cuncolor).  G.F.  8:75  (reproduced  in  Fig.  1648). 
— Said  to  exhale  a  powerful  and  delightful  lemon 
perfume  at  night. 

5.  anrfstus,  Linn.  (G.  trimaculatus.  Lam.  G.  cor- 
datus,  Thunb.).  Corm  globose:  slender:  st.  2-3  ft., 
simple:  lvs.  3-4,  very  narrow,  flat,  2  ft.  or  less  long: 
fls.  2-6  in  a  very  loose  spike,  long-tubed,  white,  the 
oblong  segms.  shorter  than  the  tube  and  the  3  lower 
ones  with  a  characteristic  purple  median  line  ending 
in  a  heart-«ha|>ed  or  spade-shaped  mark;  stamens  half 
length  of  limb.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  602. 

cc.  Perianth-seams,  obtuse. 
d.  Color  purple  or  violet. 

6.  crispifldrus,  Herb.  (G.  imbricatus,  Linn.,  var. 
crispiflbrux.  Baker).  St.  1-2  ft.,  rather  slender:  lvs. 
2-3,  sometimes  i4in.  broad:  fls.  4-10,  the  tube  J^in, 
long  and  curved,  the  segms.  obovate  (1  in.  long), 
crisped  or  wavy  on  the  edge,  dark  purple,  more  or  less 
marked  with  white  and  red:  seeds  winged.  E.  Eu.  and 
W.  Asia. — Hardy  or  nearly  so. 

7.  atroviolaceus,  Boisa.  Corm  ovoid,  ^in.  or  loss 
diam. :  st.  1-2  ft.  high :  Ivs.  3,  closely  ribbed,  firm :  fls.  few, 
the  tube  Win.  long  and  curved,  the  obovatc  segms.  1  in. 
long  and  dark  purple  or  violet -blue:  seeds  globuee.  not 
winged.  W.Asia.  G.C.  III.  41 :378.— Hardy  or  nearly  so. 

8.  bifldrus,  Klatt.  Corm  globose,  small  ( 1  jin.  diam.) : 
dwarf  (1  ft.  or  less),  the  st.  slender  and  terete  and  bear- 
ing only  1  well-formed  If.,  which  is  subterete  and  very 
narrow  and  5-6  in.  long,  the  2  upper  lva.  rudimentary: 
fls.  2-3,  lilac,  the  tube  nearly  straight,  the  oblong  segms. 
twice  as  long  as  the  tube;  stamens  reaching  half-way 
the  limb.  S.  Afr.— Connects  with  " 


DD.  Color  (under-color)  white  or  nearly  so. 

9.  vittatus,  Hornem.  (G.  einulus,  Klatt.  G.fasciatus, 
Roem.  &  Sehult.  G.  undulillu*,  Schneev.).  Corm  glo- 
bose: plant  low  (about  1  ft.):  lvs.  3-4,  very  narrow:  fls. 
3-6  in  a  lax  spike,  nearly  erect,  the  slightly  curved  tube 
nearly  or  quit*  an  inch  long,  the  limb  longer  than  the 
tube,  pink,  the  3  lower  seems,  with  a  purple  central 
blotch;  stamens  reaching  half-way  the  limo.  S.  Afr. 
B.M.  538  (as  G.  undulatus,  var.) 

BB.  Lvs.  etmform  ( 1  $in.  or  more  Itroad,  and  flat  or 
flaltish). 

C.  I'ruler-  or  body-color  essentially  purple. 

10.  communis,  Linn.  Corm  about  *4in.  diam.: 
st.  1  Vz-2) i  ft.:  lvs.  3-4,  1  ft.  or  less  long:  fls.  4-8,  small 
(1 1 •>  in.  long),  with  a  curved  tube;  segms.  bright  purple 
(flesh-colored  in  the  var.  carncu*),  nearly  equal  in 
length,  all  connivent  or  touching  (making  a  narrow 
fl.),  the  3  lower  ones  long-clawed  and  with  a  median 
line:  seeds  broad-winged.  France,  Germany.  B.M.  86, 
1575.— Hardy;  little  known  in  cult,  in  this  country. 
Variable;  Xos.  11  and  12  are  by  some  considered  to  be 
forms  of  it. 

11.  byrantinus,  Mill.  Fls.  more  and  larger,  plant 
more  robust  than  in  No.  10,  segms.  more  spreading  at 
maturity,  although  the  3  up|jcr  ones  are  contiguous, 
dark  purple,  the  3  lower  ones  with  a  prominent  white 
median  line:  seeds  winged.  Medit.  region.  B.M.  874. — 
Hardy;  little  known  in  gardens. 

12.  segetum,  Ker.  Differs  from  G.  Injzanlinus  in 
having  globular  (not  winged)  seeds,  and  in  the  flaring 
or  spreading  segms.  of  the  bright  purple,  obovate- 
obtuse  sepals.  Canaries  and  Medit.  region.  B.M.  719. 
— Hardy  and  early;  little  grown. 
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13.  Papflio,  Hook,  f.  Conn  of  medium  site,  globose: 
at.  2  ft.  or  more:  lvs.  about  4,  rigid,  1  ft.  or  more  long 
and  1  in.  or  leas  wide:  As.  6-12,  pale  purple  or  lilac, 
yellow  in  the  throat ;  perianth  horizontal,  the  curved 
tube  ]{'m.  long  and  broadly  funnel-shaped  at  the 
top;  3  upper  segms.  obovate-spatulate,  uppermost 
not  reflexing,  J£-?4m.  broad,  13^5  in.  long,  the  lower 
ones  very  narrow  below  and  marked  with  large  red- 
brown  spade-shaped  yellow-edged  blotches.  S.  Afr., 
in  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal.  B.M. 
5565. — Handsome.  Varies  to  white  in  cult. 

cc.  Under-  or  body-color  essentially  red  {No.  22  may  be 
sought  here). 

14.  Letch tlinii,  Baker.  Corm  large  and  globose: 
st.  about  2  ft.  tall,  terete:  lvs.  about  4,  ensiform,  1  ft. 
long:  fls.  6-8,  large,  in  a  somewhat  dense  1-sided  spike, 
bright  red,  with  a  curved  tube  1 W  in.  long;  upper  segms. 
obovatc  and  connivent,  equaling  the  tube,  3  lower  ones 
much  smaller  and  acute,  spreading,  red  at  tip  but  yellow 
and  minutely  red-dotted  below;  stamens  shorter  than 
upper  segms.  Transvaal. 

15.  cardinilis,  Curt.  Conn  large  and  globose:  st. 
3-4  ft.:  lvs.  4~ti,  glaucous-green,  ensiform,  nearly  or 
quite  1  in.  broad  and  reaching  2  It.  or  more  in  length: 
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fls.  many  (sometimes  20),  nearly  erect,  bright  scarlet, 
the  tube  1  1 in.  long  and  nearly  straight;  upper  segms. 
oblong-spatulate  (2  in.  long),  scarlet,  the  3  lower  ones 
shorter  and  narrower,  with  a  large  white  blotch;  sta- 
mens more  than  half  the  length  of  the  limb.  S.  Afr. 
B.M.  135. 

16.  cruentus,  Moore.  Corm  large,  globose:  st.  2-3 
ft.:  lvs.  about  4,  ensiform,  dark  glaucous-green,  2  ft. 
or  less  long,  %-l  in.  broad:  fls.  6-10  in  a  rather  dense 
distichous  spike,  bright  scarlet ;  tube  2  in.  or  less  long, 
nearly  straight;  upper  segms.  obovate-spatulate,  to 
2\\  in.  long;  3  lower  segms.  1H  •«  l»ng,  white-blotched 
and  red-spotted;  stamens  reaching  half-way  of  limb. 
Natal.  B.M.  5810.— Closely  related  to  No.  15. 

17.  Saandersii,  Hook.  f.  Corm  large,  flattencd-glo- 
bose:  height  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  4-6,  strongly  ribbed  and  stiff, 
1-2  ft.  long  and  I  in.  or  less  broad:  fls.  6-8,  large, 
bright  scarlet,  the  tube  1-1 in-  long  and  curved;  3 
upper  segms.  oblong-spatulate,  uniform  scarlet,  con- 
nivent (2  in.  long),  3  lower  smaller,  white-blotched 
and  scarlet-spotted.  8.  Afr..  coast  region  to  Transvaal. 
B.M.  5873.  Gn.  12:64.— Handsome.  Var.  superbus, 
Hort.,  is  a  fonn  produced  by  the  early  infusion  of  G. 
Sounder sii  into  the  garden  strains. 

18.  Quartinianus.  Rich.  Corm  to  lj^  in.  diam.,  glo- 
bose: strong,  2^1  ft.:  lvs.  3-4,  rigid,  sometimes  nearly 
ensifonn,  the  lower  ones  1  '  ,.  ft  or  less  long,  and  \  ■,  in 
or  less  broad :  fls.  4-9,  in  an  open  spike,  large,  blood-red, 
the  narrow  curved  tube  ll  j  in.  long;  upper  segms. 
hooded,  the  other  smaller  and  more  or  less  reflexed; 
stamens  nearly  equaling  upper  segms.  Nile  Land  to 
Lower  Guinea  and  Mozambique.  B.M.  6739.  G.C.  III. 
24:467,  and  Gn.  55:388  (var.  superbus).  Trop.  Afr.— 
One  of  the  best  of  the  genus.  Named  for  M.  Quartin 
Dillon,  who  discovered  it  in  Abyssinia. 

COG.  Under-  or  laxly-color  at  least,  yellow. 

19.  primulinus,  Baker.  Very  like  No.  18  (with  which 
Baker  subsequently  united  it),  but  differs  in  the  yellow 
color:  conn  globose,  1  in.  and  more  diam.:  lvs.  about  3, 
ensiform,  IJ4  ft.  long  and  to  1  in.  broad:  fls.  3-5,  in  a 
lax  secund  spike,  clear  primrose-yellow  throughout; 
tube  1  in.  long,  much  curved  above;  3  upper  segms. 
ovate  or  obovate,  acuminate,  hooded,  2  in.  long  and 
more  than  1  in.  wide,  the  central  one  covering  the 
stamens  and  stigmas;  3  lower  segms.  deflexed  and  much 
smaller;  style  exceeding  the  stamens.  Trop.  Afr., 
occurring  in  the  rain-forests.  B.M.  8080.  G.C.  III. 
36:191;  42:291.  R.H.  1908,  p.  9.— A  handsome  species, 
and  although  not  discovered  until  1887  and  flowered 
under  cult,  in  1890,  it  is  now  much  used  as  a  paront  in 
breeding.  Several  varieties  are  offered,  as  var.  macu- 
latus,  Lemoine,  with  fls.  large,  chrome-yellow,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  reflexed  segms.  bearing  a  maroon- 
red  spot.  Var.  salmdneus,  Lemoine,  with  fls.  saffron 
or  salmon-color  outside,  the  interior  bright  chrome- 
yellow,  with  fine  purple  lines.  Var.  major,  Ixtmoinc, 
large-Ad.,  said  to  lie  a  cross  of  G.  primulinus  and  yel- 
low G.  Ist-moinei:  As.  chrome-sulfur-yellow  with  light 
brown  marks  on  the  interior  of  the  segms.:  plant  strong. 
Var.  erectus,  Lemoine.  Erect,  with  large  scarcely 
hooded  chrome-yellow  maroon-spotted  As.  Var.  con- 
color,  Lemoine.  Fls.  large,  2  of  the  segms.  sulfur-yel- 
low and  the  romainder  naples-yellow. 

20.  sulphureus,  Baker.  Corm  1  in.  diam.,  globose: 
stout,  but  low,  the  st.  1  ft.:  lvs.  3-4,  the  blade  short 
(2-3  in.)  and  somewhat  ensiform:  fls.  6-8,  large,  soft 
bright  yellow,  the  curved  tube  1  Hj  in.  long,  upper  segms. 
hooded,  oblong  or  obovate,  the  3  lower  ones  small; 
stamens  shorter  than  upper  segms.  E.  Trop.  Afr. — 
The  G.  stdphureus.  De  Graaf  (G.  Adlami,  Baker)  is 
another  species  and  the  name  is  older.  B.M.  7791. 

21.  dracocephalus,  Hook.  f.  Corm  large,  Aattened- 
globose:  st.  stout  and  simple,  2  ft.  or  less:  lvs.  3-4, 
rather  firm,  1-1  V2  ft.  long  and  1  in.  or  less  broad :  As. 
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3-6,  of  medium  size,  yellowish  green,  the  tube  (2  in.  or 
leas  long)  curved ;  upper  segms.  elliptic-obovate.  hooded, 
yellowish  and  closely  *in  .•«•  with  |>urple,  the  other 
»egms.  much  smaller  and  refiexing,  mostly  green  and 
purple-spotted;  stamens  nearly  equaling  the  segms. 
Natal.  B.M.  5884. — Odd. 

22.  psittaclnus,  Hook.  (G.  nntaltnai*,  Reinw.  Wat- 
sonia  natal  tutrix .  I^ckl.).  Corm  very  large,  flattened- 
globose:  st.  3  ft.  or  more,  stout:  lvs.  about  4,  rather 
rigid,  1-2  ft.  long  and  1-2  in.  broad:  lis.  many  and 
large,  with  a  curved  tube  nearly  or  quite  2  in.  long, 
in  general  effect  rich  yellow  but  thickly  grained  and 
overlaid  with  red  (particularly  about  the  margins  of 
the  segms.);  upper  segms.  obo- 

vate  and  hooded,  dark  crimson, 
the  lower  much  smaller  and 
refiexing,  red  and  yellow  mixed. 
8.  Afr.,  away  from  the  coast. 
B.M.  3032.  B  R.  1442.  L.  B.  C. 
18:1756. —  One  of  the  leading 
parents  of  garden  gladioli. 

23.  purpureo -  auxatus,  Hook, 
f.  Fig.  1649.  Corm  large,  glo- 
bose: st.  8  ft.,  very  slender:  lvs. 
3-4,  short:  fls.  10  or  more,  prim- 
rose-yellow, medium  in  size,  the 
curved  tube  leas  than  1  in.  long; 
segms.  olwvate,  not  widely 
spreading,  the  lower  ones  with 
a  red-brown  blotch;  stamens 
reaching  half-way  up  the  limb. 
Natal.  B.M.  5944.  O.K.  2:89 
(reduced  in  Fig.  1649). — Hand- 
some. A  parent  of  modern 
gladioli.  Suggested  by  Baker 
as  perhaps  a  color-variety  of  0. 
Papilio. 

cccc.  Under-  or  body-color  while. 
(Form*  of  No.  IS  may  be 
nought  here.) 

24.  blandus,  Ait.  Conn 
medium  size,  globose:  st.  2  ft.  or 
leas  tall,  sometimes  branched: 
lvs.  usually  4,  1  ft.  or  leas  long  and  J  iHiin.  wide:  fls. 
few,  white  and  red-tinged,  the  curved  tube  1 1  -j  in.  long; 
s*>gms.  all  oblong  or  oblong-spatulate  and  flaring  or 
recurved,  some  of  them  red-marked  in  the  throat; 
stamen*  more  than  half  length  of  limb.  S.  Afr.,  coast 
region;  variable.  B.M.  625.  Sometimes  pure  white. 
B.M.  648,  G.  dlbidux,  Jacq.;  pink  or  flesh-color,  B.M. 
045;  G.  edrneus,  Delar.;  .sejgms.  white,  with  many  pink 
markings,  B.  M.  3680,  G.  Morlbniux,  Herb.;  taller, 
with  longer  lvs.  and  perianth-tube,  G.  eieHxux,  Sweet; 
pink  fls.  with  red  blotches  on  3  lower  segms.,  var. 
Ilibbertii,  Hort.  (/.  Maw/ux  is  an  okl  garden  plant. 

25.  floribundus,  Jacq.  Conn  globose:  st.  2  ft.  or  k*s, 
often  branched:  lvs.  usually  4,  ensiform.  1-2  ft.  long: 
fls.  12  or  less,  ascending,  in  a  lax  2-sided  spike,  large, 
whit'1  tinged  with  pink,  the  slightly  curved  tube  2  in. 
or  less  long;  segms.  obavate  or  spattilale,  obtuse  or 
deltoid,  wide-flaring,  red-lined;  stamens  one-third  or 
one-half  length  of  limb.  S.  Afr.,  coast  region;  perhaps 
a  form  of  G.  btandu*.  B.M.  610. 

26.  oppositifldras.  Herb.  Much  like  the  last,  but  fls. 
numerous  and  smaller,  while,  sometimir  marked 


one-third  to  one-half  length  of  limb.  S.  Afr.,  coast 
region.  B.M.  632. 

II.  Htbrids  and  Variants  of  Gladioi.cs  is 
Cultivation. 


The  garden  gladioli  are  derivatives  of 
and  degrees.  Of  many,  the  parentage  is 


ium  kinds 
parentage  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  made  out.  However  j  there  were  four 
early  main  lines  of  development  or  divergence,  rejwe- 
sented  in  the  late-flowering  G.  gandarenaia,  G.  I.emmm-i 
and  G.  nnnccianux,  and  the  early-flojvering  G.  Colrillei. 
To  these  have  been  added  other  lines  in  recent  years. 

28.  ColviUel,  Sweet  (G.  triatix  var.  cdncolor  x  G. 

cardinAlia).  Fls.  open  or  flaring, 
wit  h  oblong-acute  segms. ;  scarlet, 
with  long  blotches  at  the  base 
of  the  lower  segms:  early-flower- 
JS,     *\\  %  ing:  spikes  short.    Hardy  south 

ty'i  \\}-<&f  A  of  Washington  with  some  j>ro- 
S\   &  tection.  R.H.  1895,  p.  289.  G.C. 

111.12:90.  Gn.  28:566;  34:580; 
50.  p.  66.  Gn.M.  4:189.— The 
oldest  of  the  garden  forms.  Runs 
into  many  types  and  strains. 
The  modern  white-fid.  type,  var. 
dlbua,  represent«l  by  The  Bride, 
is  best  known  in  this  country. 
Small  forms  are  known  as  G. 
nanxu :  Gn.W.  15:9;  used  for 
early  flowering.  Some  forms  are 
known  as  G.floribundu*.  G.  deli- 
cotUaimua,  Blushing  Bnde,  is  a 
form  of  the  same  group:  segms. 
white,  with  a  large  oval  rose- 
crimson  yellow-centered  blotch 
on  each  of  the  3  lower  ones.  Gn. 
W.  15:9.  J.H.  111.49:213. 

Another  form  of  early-flower- 
ing gladioli  is  known  as  G. 
ramdsu*,  Paxt.  (issue  of  G.  cardi- 
nal** and  G.  opporitifioru*),  but 
it  is  probably  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  these  two 
groups. 

29.  gandavensis,  Van  Houtte  (G.  paittadnu*  X  G. 
cardinali*).  Fig  1645.  Upper  segms.  nearly  or  quite 
horizontal  or  hooded,  the  colors  in  bright  shades  of 
red  and  red-yellow,  variously  streaked  and  pencilled: 
late-flowering:  spikes  long.  The  commonest  old-time 
type  of  garden  gladiolus  with  the  bloom  much  like 
that  of  G.  paiUacinu*  in  form  and  size,  but  with  a 

irer  and  better  red.  F.S.  2:84  ( 1846).  R.H.  1846: 141. 
M.  11:27.  Gn.  64,  p.  252.  H.F.  1:208  ;  2:132. 
Gt.  59,  p.  499  (var.  Europa,  with  pure  white  fls.)— 
First  offered  to  the  trade  by  Van  Houtte,  Aug.  31,  1841. 
M.  Souchet,  of  Fontaineblcau,  France,  did  much  to 
improve  the  gandavciwLs  tyj)e  by  repeated  selections 
and  breeding.  By  Herbert  and  some  others,  gandaven- 
sis  is  considered  to  be  an  offspring  of  G.  paittadnu*  x 
G.  oppositifloru*.  Var.  cilrinu*,  Hort.,  is  like  G.  pxit- 
tacinu*,  but  the  color  is  bright  yellow.    F.S.  5:539. 


with  rose,  the  segms.  oblong  and  distinctly  |joint<-d. 
8.  Afr.,  in  the  eastern  region.   B.M.  7292.   G.C.  III. 


13:291.  Gn.  45:440.— A  very  handsome  plant,  grow- 
ing 3-6  ft.  high,  and  said  to  produce  spikes  2  ft.  long. 

27.  MQleri,  Ker  {Anthati/za  xpit-Ata,  Mill.).  Corm 
medium  size,  globose:  st.  12-20  in., simple:  lvs.  about  4, 
ensiform,  shorter  than  the  st.:  fls.  rather  large,  4-5. 
nearly  erect,  milk-white,  the  tube  2  in.  or  less  long  ana 
straight;  segms.  oblong  and  nearly  acute;  stamens 


C.  brenchleyenai*  is  one  of  the  gandavensis  tribes; 
light  red.  G.  tfolldndia  is  a  pink  form  of  this. 

30.  Lemdixiei,  Hort.  (G.  gaiularhiaia  x  G.  purpitrco- 
aurolux).  Fig.  1646.  A  modern  race  characterized  by 
highly  cokinsl  yellow,  red  and  purplish  fls.,  purple- 
blotclusl  on  the  lower  segms.  with  a  more  or  less  bell- 
shaped  form  of  corolla— the  segms.  broad  and  heavy  and 
the  upper  ones  horizontal  or  strongly  hooded.  Grown 
by  M.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France,  and  first  shown  at  the 
Paris  Inhibition  of  1S78.  Gn.  17:300  ;  30:70.  R.H. 
1879:330.— Fls.  said  not  to  open  up  so  well  when  cut 
as  do  those  of  G.  gandaimsia,  the  st.  being  hard. 

31.  nanceianus,  Hort.  (G.  Lembinei  X  G.  Sounder  six). 
Fig.  1646.  Robust,  with  very  large,  open-sprcading  fls., 
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the  2  side  segma.  widely  during  and  sometimes  meas- 
uring 6-8  in.  from  tip  to  tip;  upper  Begin,  long  and 
upright.  First  exhibited  by  Lemoine,  the  raiser,  in 
1SS9.  The  finest  race,  characteristically  is  full-open  and 
large  fls.,  in  brilliant  shades  of  red  and  purple.  Gn. 
41:190.  G.C.  III.  13:131.  Gn.  W.  7:797. 

32.  ChUdsii  {G.  gwuiavtnsi*  x  G.  Saitndersii).  Fls. 
wide  open  and  large,  with  very  broad  petals:  st.  large 
and  soft,  taking  up  water  well  when  fls.  are  cut.  Origi- 
nated by  Max  Lcieht  lin,  Germany. 

33.  Proebelii,  Hort.,  is  G.  pwrpiireo-aurAius  x  G. 
gandavh\*is;  G.  Engesseri,  Hort.,  is  of  similar  paren- 
tage; also  G.  Brlneri,  Hort. 

34.  turicensis,  Hort.  (Fig.  1650),  is  the  offspring  of 
a  large-fid.  G.  gntulannxiit  and  G.  Saundersii  var. 
suptrbux.  It  is  a  fine  purplish  crimson,  the  lower  aegma. 
being  beautifully  marked  with  white:  fls.  3  in.  across. 
G.F.  3:89  (reduced  in  Fig.  1650).—  This  and  the  last 
3  are  the  work  of  Froebcl  &  Co.,  Zurich. 

35.  prfneeps,  Hort..  (0.  hijbrvttt*  prlncrpx).  Produced 
by  \V.  W.  Van  Fleet,  from  seed  of  G.  erurnlu*  x  G. 
ChUdsii;  like  the  seed-i>arent  in  its  searlct-crimson 
coloring,  with  white  and  cream  feather  markings  on  the 
lower  segms. :  verv  large,  the  flat  circular  bloom  expand- 
ing to  6  in.  diam.":  plant  verv  large.  G.  24:663;  34:533. 
Gn.  60,  p.  197.  G.M.  44:629. 

36.  precox,  Hort.  Verv  early-flowering  tvpes, 
results  of  crossing  of  horticultural  groups  (p.  1340). 

37.  Kunderdii,  Hort.  A  strain  or  group  of  the  ruf- 
fled or  fluted  kiuds.  See  p.  1340. 

Many  apeciea  of  Gladiolus  urv  likely  to  be  discussed  in  horticul- 
tural literature.  The  following  have  recently  been  prominently 
mentioned:  0.  mrminrw,  C.  II.  Wright,  Itcwmblr*  R.  nuuosus, 
Paxt,,  but  differs  in  iU  laxcr  habit,  lowr  snathe  anil  yellow  anthers: 
•lender,  1  4  ft.:  Iva.  linear,  acuminate,  s  in.  long  aiul  >jin.  broad: 
As.  carmine,  about  3  in.  arrow.;  tube  narrow-funnel-shaped,  whito 
outside;  ntcaa.  ovate,  acuminate.  2  of  the  inner  bearing  a  dark 
■pot  with  a  pale  center:  rtamenn  rather  more  than  half  length  of 
perianth.  8.  Afr.  B.M.  M»W.— ■ <»".  aUiu-tu.  Hcldr.  Owarf,  Dot 
exceedinc  12  in.:  at.  anil  Iva.  erect  and  stiff:  fls.  many,  bluish  red 
with  red  and  white  stripes  at  base,  (ireeee. — (»'.  Mnrkimim,  Hook, 
f.  St,  slender,  2  ft.:  Iva.  narrowly  linear,  the  lower  about  1  ft.  long: 
6a.  VS.,  the  Uilx'  yellow,  broad  aegma.  scarlet  and  I 't  in.  aeruaa, 
K.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  7H0O.  Namrd  for  I'rofcasor  Mackinder. 
Oxford,  who  collected  sceda  at  10,000  ft.  on  ML  Keuia  in  IWOO. 
One  of  the  UomoKluwum  «ru«i.  I    H  R 


GLASSHOUSE.  .\ny  glass  structure  in  which  plants 
are  grown,  particularly  one  tliat  is  large  enough  to 
admit  the  operator.  It  is  a  generic  term.  See  Green- 
home. 

GLAUCIUM  (name  refers  to  glaucous  foliage). 
Papai<erAc*a>.  Horned  Poppy.  Annual,  biennial  or 
occasionally  perennial  herlw,  a  few  of  which  are  grown 
for  their  large  poppy-like  flowers  and  glaucous-blue 
foliage. 

Sepals  2;  petals  4;  stamens  many;  ovary  with  2 
(rarely  3;  cells,  the  stigmas  miter-shaped,  the  fr.  becom- 
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ing  a  long  silique-like  caps.:  lvs.  alternate,  lobed  or 
dissected. — A  dozen  or  more  specie*  of  S.  Eu.  and  W. 

Glauciuma  are  low.  branchy  herbs,  often  some- 
what succulent,  with  large  flowers,  mostly  vellow  or 
orange,  but  varying  to  red  and  purple.  The  flowers  are 
usually  short-lived,  but  they  are  borne  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. They  are  well  adapted  for  foliage  effects  in 
borders  or  edgings.  Of  easy  culture  in  any  good  soil. 
They  prefer  an  o|>en,  sunny  situation.  Mostly  propa- 
pted  by  seed,  but  the  perennial  kinds  by  division; 
however,  the  (lercnnials  are  short-lived,  and  usually 
had  best  lie  treated  as  biennials;  they  should  be  grown 
from  seed.  Hybrids  arc  announced  by  Burbank. 

flavum,  Cranta  (G.  liUeum.  Scop  ).  Horn  Poppy, 
or  Sea  Poppy.  Fig.  1651.  St*,  stout,  1-2  ft.,  pubes- 
cent: radical  Ivs.  2-pinnate  and  hairy,  the  up|>cr  clasp- 
ing and  sinuate-pinnatifid  and  cordate  at  the  base:  fls. 
generally  solitary,  on  long  sts.  2-3  in.  across,  vellow 
or  orange.  Ku.  C.L.A.  1:139.  Gn.  M.  9:86.  Spa- 
ringly naturalised  E.  Perennial  or  biennial;  sometimes 
grown  as  an  annual.  Vttr.  tricolor,  Hort.  (G.  tricolor, 
Vilm.)  has  been  advertised.  It  has  parti-colored  fls. 
and  is  showy.  G.C.  III.  36: 115.  G.M.  48:697.  Gn. 
66,  p.  59. 

conucularum,  Curt.  (G.  phtrntceum,  Gacrt.  G, 
rubrum,  Hort.).  Lower:  radical  lvs.  pinnatifid,  pubes- 
cent, the  upper  ones  sessile  and  truncate  at  the  base: 
fls.  ml  or  purplish,  wit  h  a  black  spot  at  t  he  base  of  each 
petal.  Eu.— Mostly  annual.  G.  FUcheri,  Hort.,  is 
probably  a  form  of  this. 

leiocirpum,  BoiBS.  A  velvety  perennial  with  oblong, 
sinuate-dentate,  or  much-divided  lvs.  which  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant  are  sinuate-lolicd:  fls.  yellow,  the  calyx 
somewhat  papillose.  Medit.  region. — Scarcely  a  showy 
member  of  the  genua.  L.  H.  P>. 

N.  Taylor. f 

GLAUX  (Greek,  itea-qrten).  I'rimiMmr.  One  small 
little  pale  herb,  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  G.  maritima, 
Linn.  St.  9  in.  or  less  high,  erect  or  spreading,  peren- 
nial by  slender  creeping  rootstocka,  growing  in  salt 
marshes  and  seacoasts  from  New  Jersey  and  Calif, 
northward,  and  also  in  Eu.  and  Asia:  Ivs.  oval  toobkmg- 
linear,  entire  and  sessile,  1  jin.  or  less  long:  fls.  purplish 
or  white,  the  corolla  wanting;  calyx  with  5  petal-like 
lobes;  stamens  and  style  exhibiting  dimorphism:  fr.  a 
5-valved  few-seeded  cap*.  L.  H.  B. 

GLAZldVA:  C*m  fcsfriftu 

GLSCHOMA:  Arprfa. 

GLEDlTSIA  (after  Gottlieb  Glediteeh,  director  of 
the  botanic  garden  at  Berlin;  died  1780).  Syn.  GU- 
dittchia.  Uguminbax.  Honey  LocrsT.  Ornamental 
trees  grown  chiefly  for  their  handsome  finelv  divided 
foliage;  also  the  large  conspicuous  pods  and  the  branched 
spines  are  attractive. 

Deciduous,  usually  with  large  branched  spinea  on 
trunk  and  branches:  lvs.  without  stipules,  alternate, 
abrupt lv  pinnate,  often  partly  bipinnatc  on  the  same 
If.  or  wholly  bipinnatc,  both  usually  on  the  same  tree: 
fls.  polygamous  in  racemes  or  rarely  panicles;  calyx- 
loin*  and  petals  3-5,  petals  nearly  equal,  not  much 
longer  than  calyx.  Btamens  6-10;  style  short,  with 
large  terminal  stigma:  ptsl  compressed,  mostly  large 
and  indchLsecnt,  1-  to  many-seeded.— Aboul  12  species 
in  N.  Amer.,  E.  and  Cent.  Ann,  in  Trop.  Afr.  and  in 
S.  Amer. 

The  honey  locust*  are  large  trees  with  spreading 
branches  forming  a  broad  graceful  rather  loose  heaa, 
with  finely  pinnate  foliage,  generally  light  green  and 
turning  clear  yellow  in  fall;  the  greenish  flowers  appear- 
ing in  racemes  early  in  summer  are  inconspicuous,  but 
the  large,  flat  pods  are  ornamental  and  the  fertile  tree 
is  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  planting.  G.  triacaulhos 
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is  a  useful  native  and  is  hardy  North;  G.  japonica  is 
almost  hardy  North,  while  G.  uelamyi  and  G.  sinensis 
are  tender.  They  are  very  valuable  tree*  for  |>urk 
planting  and  for  avenues,  and  make  almost  impcne- 

•rable  hedges  if  planted 
thickly  and  pruned  se- 
verely. The  coarse-grained 
wood  is  durable  and 
strong.  The  pulp  of  the 
pods  of  G.  triacanthos  is 
sweet  when  fresh,  hence 
the  name  honey  locust, 
but  becomes  bitter  at 
length;  that  of  G.  japonica 
is  used  in  Japan  and  that 
of  G.  sinensis  and  G. 
marracanlha  in  China  as  a 
substitute  for  soap.  The 
gleditwias  are  of  vigorous 
growth  and  thrive  in 
almost  any  Boil;  they 
stand  drought  well.  Prop- 
agation is  by  seeds  sown 
in  spring  about  1  inch 

in'Lt^atcr  rt 
soaked  in  not  water  be- 
fore being  sown;  va 
ties  and  rare  kinds 

grafted  on 
of  G.  triacanthos 

in  i 


i  x\i) 


Spines  more  or  less  compressed,  at  least  at  the  bane 
walls  of  pod  papery  or  leathery:  Un 
more  than  IS  tfts.,  or  bipinnate. 


b.  Pod 

aquatica,  Marsh.  (G.  inirmis.  Mill.,  not  Linn.  G. 
monosperma,  Walt.).  Water  or  Swamp  Locust.  Tree, 
to  60  ft.,  with  short  trunk,  spiny:  Ivs.  12-18-foliolate  or 
pinnate  with  6-8  pinme;  Ifts.  ovate-oblong, 
rounded  or  sometimes  emarginate  at  the  atiex, 
crenate  and  often  entire  below  the  middle, 
except  a  few  hairs  on  the  petiolules,  about  1 
in.  long:  As.  in  racemes:  ovarv  glabrous:  pods  long- 
stalked,  1-2  in.  long.  May,  June.  8.  C.  and  Ky.  to 
Fla.  and  Texas.  8.8.  3: 127,  128. 


bb.  Pod  many-seeded,  elongated  and 
less  tuisted,  pulpy. 
C.  Lfts.  usually  acute  or  acutish,  often  more  than  20,  not 
over  1  \<i  in.  long:  ovary  pubescent. 

triacanthos,  Linn.  Ho.vey  or  Sweet  Loccst.  Thrkb- 
THorned  Acacia.  Fig.  1652  Tree,  70-140  ft.,  usually 
with  stout  simple  or  branched  spines  3—1  in.  long:  Ivs. 
6-8  in.  long,  with  pubescent  grooved  rachis;  pinnate 
with  20-30  Ifts.,  bipinnate  with  8-14  pinna-;  Ifts.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  remoteiv  crenulate-serrate,  J«-lJj  in.  long: 
fls.  very  short-pedicelled  in  1  Vj-3  in.  long,  narrow 
racemes;  ovary  pubescent:  pod  12-18  in.  long,  slightly 
falcate  and  twisted  at  length.  Mav.  June.  From  Pa. 
south  to  Miss.,  west  to  Neb.  and  Texas.  8.8.3:125. 
126.  Gn.  32,  p.  304.  Var.  inermis.  Purah.  Unarmed 
or  nearly  so,  of  somewhat  more  slender  and  looser 
habit;  var.  inirmis  elegantfssima,  Grosdcmange,  is 
an  unarmed  form  of  dense  bushv  habit  and  with  smaller 
Ifts.  R.H.  1905,  p.  513.  Var.  BujotiL  Kehd.  (G. 
Hujbtii,  Neum.  G.  Bujdtii  pendula,  Hort.).  With  slen- 
der, |iendulous  branches  and  narrower  Ifts. 


cr.  Lfts.  obtuse  or  emarginate,  usually  less  than  20:  ovary 
glabrous  or  only  pubescent  on  the  margin. 
japonica,  Miq.  (G.  hdrrida,  Makino).  Fig.  1653. 
Tree,  60-70  ft.,  with  somewhat  compressed,  often 
branched  spines,  2-4  in.  long:  Ivs.  10-12  in.  long,  with 
grooved  and  slightlv  winged,  puberulous  rachis,  pin- 
nate with  16-20  lfts.,  bipinnate  with  8-12  pinna?;  lfts. 


ovate  to  oblong,  nearly  lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire  or 
remotely  crenulate,  lustrous  above,  %-2  in.  long:  fls. 
ahort-pedicelled,  in  slender  racemes:  pod  10-12  in. 
long,  twisted,  bullate,  with  the  seeds  near  the  middle; 
pulp  acid.  Japan,  China.  G.F.  6:165  (adapted  in  Fig. 
1653).  Var.  purpurea,  Kehd.  (G.  sinensis  var.  pur- 
purea, Loud.  G.  cacdnea,  Hort.  G.  sinensis  var.  ori- 
entalis,  Hort.).  Lfts.  broadly  oval  to  oblong-oval, 
obtuse  or  emarginate,  x/^-\  4  in.  on  the  pinnate,  smaller 
on  the  bipinnate  Ivs. 

Delavayi,  Franch.  Tall  tree:  spines  compressed  at 
the  base,  to  10  in.  long:  Ivs.  12-18-foliolate,  only  on 
young  plants  partly  bipinnate;  lfts.  obliquely  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  slightly  crenate 
or  nearly  entire,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  gla- 
brous, to  -"  .'  in.  long,  the  lower  much  smaller,  also 
much  smaller  on  young  plants:  fls.  in  slender  racemes; 
ovary  glabrous:  pod  with  leathery  walls,  to  15  or  some- 
times to  20  in.  long  and  to  ,  in.  broad,  twisted.  S.  W. 
China. — Very  handsome;  recently  intro. 

AA.  Spines  terete:  walls  of  pnd  thick,  woody;  pod  straight 
or  falcate,  not  twisted:  U<s.  8-16-foliolate,  very 
rarely  bipinnate. 
sinensis.  Lam.  (G.  hdrrida,  WUld.),  Tree,  to  40  ft,,- 
with  stout  conical  often  branched  spines:  Ivs.  5-7  in. 
long,  with  grooved  pubescent  rachis,  and  8-18  lfts.; 
lfts.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse  or  acute,  crenulate- 
serrate,  yellowish  green,  dull  above,  reticulate  beneath, 
Yi-l  in.  long:  fls.  distinctly  pedicelled,  in  slender 
racemes;  ovary  glabrous:  nod  almost  straight,  thick, 
4-7  in.  long,  1-1,4  in.  broad.  China.  Var.  nana,  Loud. 
Shrubby  and  less  spiny,  with  smaller  and  narrower  lfts. 

O.  amarpKMtt,  Taub.  iGarucandra  amorphotdea,  Griacb.). 
Tr«r.  to  50  ft.,  very  apiny:  Ifta.  obliquely  ovate  to  linear-oblong, 
W-l  in.  lone:  ft«.  in  raceme*:  pod  oblong,  falcate,  3— {  in.  Ions,  1  in. 
broad,  Hjn.  thick.  Argentina.  Bolivia.  Cult,  in  Calif. — O.  ourrdtw, 
Heiruil.  Tree  with  large  tfMnca:  Ifta.  very  oblique,  oblong,  crenate. 
leathery,  shining:  pod  with  coriaoroua  walla,  4-4  in.  long.  8.  China. 
— G.  aitfneo,  Iknf  (G.  horrid*  var.  raapira,  Sehneid.J.  Allied  to 
G.  japonica.  Lva,  pinnate  with  12  20  ovate,  c 
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mile  with  6-8  pinna;:  pocl  thin,  pulpy,  to  12  in.  long.— O.  ffrot. 
De»f.  Allied  to  G.  mrioruiL*.  Hpine*  very  stout:  Iva.  16  30-foliolaU-; 
Ifta.  oblong -ovnu-  to  oblong-lanceolate,  crenate.  1 1  - 1  H  in.  Ions:  pod 
to  10  in.  long.  China.  Moat  plant*  cult,  under  thia  name  seem  to 
belong  to  G.  japonica- — G.  Pontanirii,  Spurn  —i  2.  macraranUiA.— -O. 
tutrrophyUa.  iiuuge.  Allied  to  G.  aquatica:  lit*,  obliquely  obovate, 
pubescent  below,  1 '  long:  pod  oval,  2-3-aeede<I.  alender- 
atalked,  about  1  in.  long.  N.  China.  Probably  quite  hardy. — G. 
mturaednlha.  Deaf.  Allied  to  G.  nnraaia.  Spines  and  lit*,  generally 
Larger:  infl.  paniculate;  ovary  pubeanent:  pod  4-6  in.  long,  »jin. 
broad,  often  almost  cylindrical.  China. — G.  oficimUi*,  Hemal. 
Allied  to  G.  mnenaU.  Spiny  tree,  to  40  ft.:  Ifta.  12-20.  obUquely 
elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong,  Brutish,  to  3^1  in.  long:  pod  oblong, 
thick,  falcate.  3-4  in.  long  and  little  over  1  .-m.  broad.  Cent. 
China.— G.  It t Ana,  Sarg.  Allied  to  O.  triaeanlhoa.  Lvs.  12-22- 
foliolate,  often  bipinnale:  pod  narrow-oblong,  straight,  4-5  in. 
long.  Teiaa.  8.8.  13:027.  Possibly  hybrid  of  G.  aquatics  and  G. 
tnacanthoa.  ALTHED  RkHDKK. 

GLEICHENIA  (W.  F.  Von  Gleichen,  1717-1783). 
GleieJienidcejr.  Ferns  mainlv  from  the  ironical  and  south 
temperate  zones,  growing  naturally  in  dense  thickets; 
one  species  hits  recently  been  found  in  Louisiana,  D. 
flexuosa.  (Amer.  Fern  Jour.  4:  If)). 

The  family  is  characterized  by  dorsal  sori  composed 
of  a  few  nearly  sessile  sporangia;  each  sporangium  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  transverse  ring,  and  opens 
vertically.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  family 
is  the  growth  of  the  lvs.  The  lvs.  of  many  of  the  species 
are  perennial  and  show  an  indeterminate  growth.  Dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  the  end  of  the  If.  will  keep 
unrolling  after  the  usual  manner  of  ferns.  During:  the 
resting  season  this  tip  rests,  but  resumes  its  growth  the 
next  season.  The  lvs.  of  some  species  may  thus  become 
over  100  ft.  in  length.  The  species  after  the  third  (aa) 
are  often  catalogued  under  Mertcnsia,  a  name  which, 
because  used  for  a  genus  of  flowers,  must  give  way  to 
Dicranopteris  if  they  are  separated  and  placed  in  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  where  they  probably  belong. 

A.  Ultimate  lobes  small,  routtdish. 
B.  Sorus  of  3-4  sporangia,  superficial. 

rupestris,  R.  Br.  Lobes  rounded  or  obtusely  quad- 
rangular, the  margins  thickened  and  recurve*!,  some- 
what glaucous  beneath.  Austral.  Var.  gUucescens, 
Moore,  has  lva.  of  thicker  texture,  which,  when  young, 
an>  very  glaucous  on  both  sides,  contrasting  with  the 
reddish  purple  stalks. 

circinata,  Swartx.  Lobes  ovate  or  rotund,  with  the 
rachides  pubescent  when  young;  3-5  times  forking,  the 
ultimate  pinnules  1  in.  long.  Austral.,  New  Zeal. 

Var.  speluncie,  Hort.  {G.  itpcliincsr,  R.  Br.).  Lvs.  pen- 
dent but  not  curving;  pinnules  curved  inward,  form- 
ing small  cavities.  Var.  semivestita,  Lahill.  ((!.  serni- 
vcxt\ta,  Hort.),  differs  in  its  close  and  very  erect  habit, 
and  flat,  deep  green  pinna'.  Var.  Mendellii,  Moore  ((?. 
Mendellii,  Hort.).  More  robust  and  compact  than  the 
type,  with  flat,  thicker  and  glaucous  lvs.  Gn.  51,  p.  472. 

BB.  Sorus  of  2  sporangia^concealed  in  slipper-shaped 

dicirpa,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  2-4  times  forked,  with  the 
lobes  strongly  arched,  rotund  or  narrow,  with  the 
under  surface  rusty-hairy.  Austral. 

aa.  Ultimate  lobes  jM'ctinate:  sort  mar  the  middle  of 
the  rrinlrts. 

B.  Lf.  after  first  forking,  hipinnate. 

glauca,  Hook.  Primary  branches  elongate,  2-^3  ft. 
long:  rachises  with  rusty  scales;  pinna-  4  8  in.  long, 
with  closely  placed  entire  segnw.,  glaucous  beneath. 
Cliina  and  Japan. 

BB.  LJ,  trith  fan-shajxd  dirisions. 

flabellata,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  2-3  times  forked,  the  divisions 
ascending,  6  in.  or  more  long,  clIiptic-lanceoLutc;  ulti- 
mate divisions  linear.  Austral. 

longipinnsU,  Hook.  Branches  of  the  lvs.  repeatedly 
dichotomous;  pinna:  up  to  2  ft.  long,  3  in.  wide.  Trop. 
Amer. 


GLOBULARIA 

AAA.  Ultimate  branches  with  a  pair  of  forked  pinnsr: 
If.-sts.  zigzag,  repeatedly  dichotomous. 

dich6toma,  Willd.  With  a  distinct  pair  of  pinna-  aris- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  forked  branches;  seams,  not 
decurrent.  Tropical  regions  generally,  but  several 
species  have  been  confused  here,  as  in  many  of  the 
widely  distributed  species.         l.  M.  Underwood. 

R.  C.  Benedict. t 

GLIRICtDIA  (rode  nt-poison,  from  the  seeds).  Ijrgumi- 
nbsse.  Eight  or  10  woody  plants,  Cuba  and  Mex.,  to 
8.  Amer.,  differing  from  Robin  ia  in  the  wingless  or 
marginlfss  pods  and  coriaceous  valves.  Lvs.  odd-pin- 
nate, the  ffts.  entire:  fls.  rose-colored,  racemose  or 
fasciculate;  calyx-teeth  short  and  broad,  the  2  upper 
ones  joined;  Btandard  large,  reflexed;  wings  falcate- 
oblong;  keel  incurved,  obtuse;  ovary  stipitate,  manv- 
ovuled,  becoming  a  broad -linear  2-valved  pod. 
G.  platycfirpa,  Griseb.,  of  Cuba,  is  offered  in  S.  Fla.: 
tree,  to  25  ft.:  Ifts.  7-9,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  glabrous, 
the  margins  undulate:  corolla  pink  or  purplish;  stigma 
ciliate :  pod  sessile,  piano-compressed,  lanceolate-oblong, 
8-seeded.  G.  micullU.  HBK.  (I^nchocdrpus  macula- 
tus,  DC.),  Guatemala  to  S.  Amer.,  is  reported  as  in 
cult,  in  S.  Fla. :  small  tree:  lfts.  about  17,  oblong,  obtuse, 
somewhat  appressed-pilose  above  and  blackish-spotted 
and  glaucesccnt  beneath:  pod  linear,  compressea,  with 
thickened  margin.  L  H  B 

GLOBBA  (Malayan  name).  Zingiberaee*.  Herba- 
ceous conservatory  plants  with  rhizomes  and  habit  of 
canna,  and  a  singular  floral  structure. 

Mowers  in  terminal  panicles;  bracts  usually  decidu- 
ous; calyx  funnel-shaped,  3-lobed;  corolla-tube  longer 
than  the  calyx,  the  lobes  nearly  equal,  ovate;  stami- 
noid  petal-like  and  fastened  to  the  corolla-lobes;  ovary 
1-celled,  forming  a  globose,  tardily  dehiscing  caps  - 
Only  one  species  is  known  to  be  cult,  in  Amer.  Tnis  is 
known  as  0.  coccinea,  which  is  really  G.  atrosanguinea, 
figured  at  B.M.  6620.  "Index  Kewensis"  is  clearly  in 
error  in  referring  G.  coccinea  to  G.  albo-braclcala,  as  is 
plain  from  G.C.  H.  18:71.  Veitch  intro.  in  1881  a 
plant  under  the  provisional  name  of  G.  coccinea,  as  it 
all  supposed  to  he  a  new  species,  but  the  next  year,  it 
was  identified  with  G.  atrosanguinea.  This  plant  was 
highly  praised  in  1893:  "Plants  in  bloom  the  greater 
part  of  the  year:  sts.  much  crowded,  12-18  in.  long, 
gracefully  arching  on  all  sides:  fls.  scarlet  and  yellow, 
in  dense  racemes.  '  The  credit  for  the  discovery  of  this 
plant  is  generally  given  to  F.  W\  Burbidge,  but  in  G.C. 
11.  18:407,  Burbidge  gives  the  honor  to  Curtis.  For 
cult.,  see  Alpinia. 

atrosanguinea,  Teijsm.  k  Binn.  (G.  coccinea,  Hort., 
Veitch).  St.  slender,  becoming  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  3-1 
in.  long,  elliptic,  acuminate  at  both  ends;  sheaths 
purplish,  pubescent,  closely  clasping  the  st.;  lower 
flowerlcss  bracts  distant,  brown,  6-9  lines  long,  upper 
and  flowering  bracts  crowded,  red:  fls.  l!j  in.  long; 
corolla  vellow,  tubular,  thrice  as  long  as  calvx.  Borneo. 
B.M.  13626.  G.Z.  27,  p.  121. -Little  known  in  Amer. 
outside  of  botanic  gardens.  pj.  Taylor4 

GLOBE  AMARANTH:  Gomphrrno. 

GLOBE  FLOWER:  Troll, u.. 

GLOBE  HYACINTH:  Vu.rnri. 

GLOBE  THISTLE:  Eehinopt. 

GLOBE  TULIP:  CafucAorfiu. 

GLOBULARIA  (the  flowers  in  small,  globular  heads). 
GlobtdariAccx.  Herbs,  sulwhrubs  and  shrubs,  with 
small  blue  flowers  mostly  in  spherical  heads. 

leaves  from  the  root  or  alternate,  leathery,  entire 
or  with  a  few  sharp  teeth:  fls.  small,  blue,  in  dense 
heads;  calyx  5-lobed,  sometimes  obscurelv  2-lipped; 
corolla-tube  usually  short,  broad  at  the  "throat,  the 
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lobes  oblique  or  unequal;  stamens  4,  didynumous, 
attached  at  the  throat:  fr  small,  included  in  the  calvx. 
— About  a  dozen  species  from  the  Old  World.  Probably 
the  commonest  ami  best  species  is  (!.  Iricosantha,  which 
thrives  at  the  front  of  well-drained  borders,  but  is 
particularly  showy  in  the  rockery.  For  this  and  (!. 
vulgaris  and  its  forms,  rather  moist  but  well-drained 
soil  and  partial  shade  are  advised.  Prop,  by  division 
or  seed. 

A.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  about  6-12  in.  high. 
B.  Root-Its.  l-nerved. 
tricho&intha,  Kisch.  &  Mey.  Height  6  in.:  root-lvs. 
spatulatc,  i  toothed  at  apex;  st.-lvs.  ohovate  or  oblotiK, 
mucronate,  sessile.  July,  Aug.  Asia  Minor.  Syria. 

BB.  Root-les.  6-nerved. 
vulgaris.  Linn.  ((!.  nudicaidis,  Hort.).   Height  8-12 
in.:  root-lvs.  obovate,  petiolate,  nearly  entire,  apex 
entire,  notched  or  mucronate;  st.-lvs.  lanceolate,  sessile. 
S.  Eu.,  Caucasus.  July,  Aug.  B.M.  2256. 


GLORldSA  (Latin  for  glorious).  Syn.,  \tcth6ntci. 
Liliaeex.  Tall,  weak-stemmed  plants,  supporting  them- 
selves by  means  of  tendril-like  prolongations  of  the 
leaves.  Odd  and  handsome  plants,  to  be  grown  in 
a  warm  house. 

Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate:  1U 
many  and  showy,  long-stalked,  borne  singly  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  lvs.;  perianth  of  6  distinct  long  segms. 
which  are  undulate  or  crisped,  and  reflexed  after  the 
manner  of  a  cyclamen,  variously  colored;  stamens  6, 
long  and  spreading,  with  versatile  anthers;  ovary  3- 
loculed;  style  long,  and  bent  upward  near  the  base. — 
Five  or  perhaps  more  tropical  s|iecies,  all  African,  and 
1  also  Asian. 

Gloriosas  arc  not  difficult  to  grow.  The  brightest 
flowers  are  produced  in  sunlight.  The  plants  grow  from 
tubers.  These  tubers  should  be  rested  in  early  winter, 
and  started  in  pots  in  January  to  March.  The  plants 
bloom  in  summer  and  fall.  When  potting  the  old  tubers, 
offsets  may  be  removed  (when  they  occur)  and  grown 
separately  for  the  production  of  new  plants.  The  tuln-rs 
may  be  cut  in  two  for  purposes  of  propagation.  Let  the 
plants  stand  near  a  pillar  or  other  support.  Give  freely 
of  water  when  the  plants  are  growing.  In  this  country 
they  are  sometimes  bedded  out  in  summer.  Gloriosas 
are  sometimes  grown  outdoors  in  summer  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  plants  so  treated  are  not  much 
inclined  to  climb  and  flower  so  fredy  as  under  glass. 


aa.  Prostrate,  woody  herb,  forming  mats. 
cordifolia,  Linn.  A  low  prostrate  perennial  with 
creeping,  almost  woody  sts.,  and  wedge-shaped,  notched 
lvs.,  which  form  rosettes  at  the  base  of  the  solitary 
pedicel:  fls.  in  a  close  head,  not  showy.  S.  Eu.— Useful 
for  the  rockery. 

O.  Aljrpum,  Linn.  Lvs.  ohovate-oblong:,  murronate  or  3-toothrd 
*t  apex.  Medit-  n  mona.— Cull,  vram  ago  in  8.  Calif,  by  r'ranccschi. 
who  says  it  ia  covered  with  (Is.  all  winter:  but  nut  now  in  rult.  Alan 
Hilt,  abroad  under  glaas.  — G.  MlulifMia.  Suliab.  —  G. 


0.  uptnAmi.  linn.  One  ft.  and  more:  radical  Iva.  obovate.  attenuate 
into  petiole,  &-7-tnothed  at  ape*:  at. -Iva.  lanceolate  and  srsaolr: 
brad  larger  than  in  O.  vulgaris;  calyx  2-lipped,  the  tube  cilia  U'  and 
throat  barbed:  upper  lip  of  corolla  2-parted.  lower  3-parted.  Spain. 

N.  TAYum.t 

GLOCHIDION  (from  Greek  for  point,  the  anthers 
being  long-pointed).  Euphorbiacex .  Tropical  trees  or 
shrubs,  rarely  cult.  Lvs.  alternate,  simple:  fls.  in  axil- 
lary clusters  or  singly;  staminatc  calyx  imbricate,  of 
3-8  sepals;  pistillate  fls.  without  dusk,  stigmas  short 
and  thick,  ovules  2  to  each  cell:  fr.  a  caps. --About  135 
of  Trop.  Asia  and  Pacific  islands,  related  to 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 


with  gloriosa  depends  on  having 
bulbs.  Consult  liulbs. 

A.  Perianth-segms.  about  2]A  in.  long. 

Carsonii,  Baker.  St.  erect  and  climbing,  the 
lvs.  Kt  .-clasping,  about  4-5  in.  long,  bearing  long 
tendril-like  processes:  fls.  very  numerous,  in  a  loose 
cyme;  perianth-segms.  not  more  than  2><j  in.  king, 
usually  less  than  that,  recurved  ami  crisped,  the 
margins  yellow;  style  erect;  stigmas  3.  —  F.S.R. 
2,  p.  355.  A  Bhowv  plant  from  Cent.  Afr.  Intro, 
in  1904. 

aa.  Perianth-segms.  longer  tlian  3  in. 

B.  Segms.  (or  petals)  much  crisped. 

superba,  Linn.  Climbino  Lily.  Fig.  1654.  St. 
5-10  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate:  segms.  2-3  in.  long 
and  less  than  an  inch  wide,  opening  yellow,  but  chang- 
ing to  yellow-red  and  deep  scarlet.  Afr.,  Asia.  B.R. 
77.  Gn.  38:576.  B.H.  23:121.  G.L.  18:277. — A 
yellow-fid.  form  of  unknown  origin  has  been  described 
as  G.  littea,  Hort;  it  is  scarcely  known  outside  of 
Kew.  Var.  grandifidra,  Hort.,  is  advertised  as  "color 
a  yellow-red,  changing  to  deep  scarlet;"  it  is  unknown 
in  the  wild  state. 

nn.  Segms.  somewhat  undulate,  but  not  crisped. 

simplex,  Linn.  (G.  rirfscens,  Lindl.  G.  PlAntii, 
Loud.).  Fls.  opening  yellow,  and  remaining  so  in  shade, 
but  ben  lining  deep  yellow-red  when  exposed  to  the 
sun;  wider  than  in  (!.  supcrl>a,  barely  undulate  and 
wavy*,  and  not  prolonged  or  hooked  at  t  he  end  as  in 
the  latter  species.  Afr.  B.M.  2530.  G.  26:556.  Var. 
grandifidra,  Nichols.  (Methdniea  grandiflbra,  Hook.), 
has  fls.  8  in.  across.  B.M.  5216.  G.  27:477. 

RothschildiAna,  O'Brien.  St.  climbing,  simple  at 
first,  afterward  branched:  lvs.  bright  green,  glabrous, 
oblong-acuminate,  alternate  or  opposite:  fls.  solitary 
in  the  axils,  or  peduncles  3-4  in.  long,  abruptly  curved 
near  the  ovary;  perianth-segms.  oblqng^la^ceolate, 
recurved,  over  3  in.  long,  crimson, '  with  a  dark 
purple  mark  near  the  base.  Trop.  Afr.— One  of  the 
best  species  G.C.  III.  33:323.  G.M.  47:377.  Gn.  65, 
;>.  451.  G.W.  9,  p.  112;  13,  p.  535.  II. B.  34:339. 
r'.S.R.  2:248.  Var.  citrina,  Hort.,  has  fls.  citron-yellow 
and  claret-purple.  It  is  a  splendid  showy  addition. 
G.C.  III.  38:211. 
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G.  abgutHiea.  Rich.,  aatd  to  be  the  Larirest-ftd. 
to  be  in  cull.— (1.  UnjmLiii.  Hort..  a  beautiful 
and  purple  tU.,  u  probably  «im«  fonn  of  O. 
O.C.  III.  36: 1SH.  k.H.  1903:548. 

GLORY-OF-THE-SHOW: 


N.  TAVLOR.t 


GLORY  PEA:  Ciwnrtu*. 


it  Codonopn*  dmati.Ua. 

GLOXINfe  RA  (Gloxinia  and  Gesnrria).  Getnrridce-x. 
A  bigeneric  hybrid  between  Getmeria  puramiaali»  (seed- 
parent)  and  Gloxinia  Radiance,  by  Vcitch  and  first 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London, 
Mar  8,  1894.  It  has  the  habit  of  a  garden  gloxinia, 
.with  inclined  fis.  of  fair  size,  brilliant  scarlet  tinged 
with  magenta  in  the  shadows.  The  foliage  is  recorded 
as  more  nearly  that  of  a  gloxinia  than  a  gesncria  in 
appearance,  being  very  succulent  and  covered  with  fine 
hairs.  G.C.  HI.  17:145. 

GLOXINIA  (named  for  I*.  B.  Gloxin,  of  Strassburg, 
who  wrote  in  1785).  (irmcridccsr.  The  genus  Gloxinia 
was  founded  by  L'Hcritier  in  1785  upon  G.  maculala 
of  Brazil.  Early  in  last  century'  a  related  Brazilian 
plant  was  introduced,  and  it  attracted  much  attention: 
this  plant  was  named  GUtxinia  upeciom  by  Loddigea  in 
his  Botanical  Cabinet  in  1817,  anil  it  was  there  figured. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  figured  by  Ker  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  and  also  by  .Sims  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
Sims  wrote  that  the  plant  was  "already  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  large  collections  about  town  |London]." 
These  writers  refer  the  plant  to  the  Linnu-an  class 
Didvnamia,  but  Ker  also  suggests  that  it  may  belong 
to  the  Campanulacea-.  This  Gloxinia  speciom  was  the 
forerunner  and  leading  parent  of  the  garden  gloxinias, 
but  it  turns  out  that  the  plant  really  belongs  to  Nees 
genus  Sinningia,  founded  in  1825  on  a  Brazilian  plant 
which  he  named  S.  Hellcri;  but  the  rules  of  nomen- 
clature make  the  tenable  name  to  be  Sinningia  speci- 
dsa,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (See  Sinningia.)  All  the  gar- 
den gloxinias  are 


ore  sinning- 
ia.-. but  to  gjir- 
denere  they  will 
ever  be  known 
as  gloxinias;  there- 
fore, the  evolution 
of  them  may  be 
traced  here. 


Gloxinia  has  no 
tubers:  Sinningia  has 
a  tuberous  rhizome. 
Gloxinia  has  a  ring-like 
or  annual  disk  shout 
the  ovary:  Sinningia 
has  5  distinct  glands. 
The  s  i  n  n  i  n  g  i  a  s  are 
either  stemless  or  st.-bearing,  with  a  trumpet-shape  or 
bell-shape  ,VMm-!  and  more  or  less  2-lippcd  corolla,  a 
5-angled  or  5-wingcd  calyx,  4  stamens  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  corolla,  and  with  anthers  cohering  at  the 
ti|«  in  pairs,  and  a  single  style  with  a  concave  or  2-lobed 


stigma.  The  garden  gloxinias  belong  to  the  subgenus 
Ligeria  (subgenus  of  Sinningia),  which  has  a  short  st.  or 
trunk,  and  a  broad-limbed  bell-shape  fl.  Gloxinia  has 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  species  from  Mex.  to  Brazil  and 
Peru;  Sinningia  has  about  20  species,  in  Brazil. 


1656.  A  good  gloxinia  plaot. 

The  true  gloxinias  are  not  florists'  flowers,  and  they 
are  little  known  in  cultivation.  They  are  apparently  not 
in  the  American  trade.  The  old  G.  maculala  is  figured  in 
the  Garden  39:801  (p.  364),  and  it  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  choice  collections  in  the  Old  World.  It  pro- 
duces knottv  rootstocks,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
may  be  used  for  propagation.  It  is  also  figured  in  B.M. 
1191.  G.  glabrata,  Zuce.,  from  Mexico,  is  the  G.  glabra, 
Hort.,  Achimenes  gloxinurflora,  Forkel,  and  Plectopoma 
gloxiniHorum,  Hanst.  It  is  a  stemrnv  plant,  bearing 
white  'flowers  with  yellow-spotted  throat;  B.M.  4430, 
as  G.  fimlrriata,  Hook.  Plectopoma  is  now  referred  to 
Achimenes,  and  the  plant  then  takes  the  name  Achi- 
menes glabrala,  Fritseh.  It  appears  not  to  be  in  the 
trade.  Other  related  genera  are  Diastema,  Dicyrta 
and  Isoloma. 

The  garden  gloxinias  (genus  Sinningia)  are  nearly 
stemless  plants,  producing  several  or  many  very  showy 
bell-like  flowers,  each  on  a  long  stem.  G.  (Sinninoia) 
sprciosa  originally  had  drooping  flowers,  but  the  result  of 
continued  breeding  has  produced  a  race  with  flowers 
nearly  or  quite  erect  (Figs.  1655,  1656).  The  deep  bell 
of  the  gloxinia  is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  erect 
position  is  a  decided  gain.  The  flowers  also  have  been 
increased  in  size  and  number,  and  varied  in  sliafie  and 
markings;  the  leaves  also  have  become  marked  with  gray 
or  white.  The  color  of  the  original  Gloxinia  (Sinningia) 
speciosa  was  a  nearly  uniform  purple.  The  modern 
races  have  colors  in  white,  red,  purple  and  all  inter- 
mediate shades,  some  are  blotched,  and  others  an-  fine- 
spotted  or  sprinkled  with  darker  shades.  It  is  probable 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  evolution  in  the  common 
greenhouse  gloxinia  is  a  direct  development  from  the 
old  G.  sprciosa,  but  hybridity  may  have  played  a 
part.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  series  of  hybrids 
(1S44)  was  with  Sinningia  guttata,  which  is  a  plant 
with  an  upright  stem  and  bearing  rather  small  spotted 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  (B.  R.  1112.) 
The  issue  of  this  cross  showed  little  effect  of  the  S. 
guttata,  except  a  distinct  branching  habit  in  some  of 
the  plants  i  U.K.  30:48).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
S.  guttata  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  evolution 
of  the  spots  on  the  present-day  flower,  although  the 
original  0.  sprciosa  was  striped  and  blotched  in  the 
throat.  The  student  who  wishes  to  trace  some  of  the 
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older  forms  of  garden  gloxinia*  may  look  up  the  fol- 
lowing portraits:  B.M.  1937,  speciosa  itself;  B.M. 
3206,  var.  albiflora;  B.M.  3934,  var.  roacrophylla  varie- 
gata;  B.M.  3943,  var.  Metuiesii;  F.S.  3: '2*20,  Tcichleri 
(hybrid);  F.S.  3:268;  F.S.  4:311,  Fyfiana  (hybrid); 
F.S.  6:610;  F.S.  10:1002;  F.S.  14:1434-6;  F.S.  16:1699 
and  1705;  F.S.  17:1768,  1772-6;  F.S.  18:1846,  1878, 
1885,  1918,  1919;  F.S.  19:1965,  double  forma;  F.S. 
21:2164;  F.S.  22:2324.  l.H.  42:39,  41.  Gt.  47,  p.  79; 
Gt.  48,  p.  80.  Gn.  15:162;  43:392;  52,  p.  268.  R.H. 
1846:301,  Teuchlerii;  R.H.  1848:201,  Fvfiana;  1877:70, 
variabilis;  R.tl.  1883,  p.  248.  For  florist*'  plant*,  see 
A.F.  11:7;  A.G.  14:49;  Gng.  6:83.  There  are  many 
Latin-made  names  of  garden  gloxinias,  but  the  plants 
are  only  forms  of  the  G.  speciosa  type.  One  of  the 
trade  entries  is  G.  crassifolia,  a  name'  applied  to  some 
of  the  bent  and  largest -growing  strains. 

Then;  are  double  forms  of  gloxinia,  in  which  an 
outer  but  shorter  corolla  is  formed.  The  forms  are 
more  curious  than  useful.  L.  H.  B. 

Cultivation  of  gloxinia. 

Few  flowers  can  surpass  the  large  tubular  blooms  of 
gloxinia  for  richness  and  variety  of  coloring.  The 
colors  range  through  all  the  shades  of  blues  and  purples, 
pinks  and  crimsons,  while  some  are  pure  white,  and 
others  again  white  with  tinted  edge*;  still  others  have 
the  colors  dotted  on  the  lighter  ground -color.  The 
foliage  also  of  gloxinias  is  very  beautiful,  being  of  a 
rich  soft  velvety  texture.  Gloxinia*  make  a  gorgeous 
display,  therefore,  when  in  flower  and  are  especially 
valuable  for  the  decoration  of  conservatories  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  months. 

Gloxinias  are  native  of  tropical  America  and  therefore 
require  a  warm  greenhouse  or  tropical  temperature  in 
the  growing  season.  When  first  introduced  into  culti- 
vation, anil  even  for  many  years  after,  the  flowers  of 
gloxinias  were  all  nodding,  that  is  they  hung  down 
instead  of  standing  upright;  no  one  now  grows  the 
nodding- flowered  kinds,  the  upright-flowered  being  so 
much  more  attractive. 

Though  they  may  be  grown  so  as  to  flower  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year,  yet  they  are  naturally  summer- 
flawering  plants,  and  do  best  when  treated  as  such. 
They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  made  of 
leaves  or  stems.  See<la  are  preferable,  unless  one  wishes 
to  increase  some  very  choice  colored  variety,  when  it  is 
best  to  propagate  by  leaf-cuttings,  using  part  ly  matured 
medium-mied  leaves  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf-stalk 
attached  (Fig.  1176,  p.  929).  These  may  be  inserted 
in  an  ordinary  propagating-bed,  where  if  kept  rather 
on  the  dry  side,  they  will  soon  root  and  form  tubers, 
when  they  may  be  potted  and  grown  on.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a  warm  temperature  early  in  February,  in 
pans  or  shallow  boxes  containing  a  finely  sifted  mixture 
of  peat,  leaf-mold  and  silver  sand  in  alxiut  equal  pro- 
portions. The  seedlings  will  begin  to  appear  in  about 
ten  days,  when  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  water- 
ing, or  they  will  "damp-off."  In  fact,  success  with 
these  plants  throughout  the  year  depends  largely  upon 
the  care  exercised  in  watering.  Even  in  their  most 
active  growth  the  water  always  should  be  Riven  from 
the  spout  of  a  watering-ran,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the 
leaves,  though  they  like  a  worm,  humid  atmosphere 
during  their  growing  season.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
can  be  conveniently  handled,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  thumb-pots  and  grown  on  rapidly,  using 
in  subsequent  shift*  a  mixture  of  two  parts  leaf-mold, 
one  part  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  peat.  The 
plants  must  be  well  shaded  from  sunlight  and  placed  in 
a  position  free  from  draughts.  The  seedlings  should 
begin  to  flower  by  the  middle  of  August,  when  they 
should  be  given  an  abundance  of  air.  After  flowering, 
the  leaves  will  begin  to  mature,  when  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld.   As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  all 


ripened  off,  the  pots  should  be  stored  away  in  some  < 
venient  place  for  the  winter,  in  a  temperature  of  about 
45°,  giving  just  suflicicnt  water  to  keep  the  tubers  from 
shriveling.  Toward  the  middle  of  February  the  tubers 
will  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth.  A  batch  should 
be  started  at  this  time,  choosing  the  tubers  which  ap- 
pear most  active,  and  the  remainder  should  be  held  back 
lor  another  month;  this  will  give  a  much  longer  period 
of  blossoming.  The  tubers  should  have  all  the  old  soil 
shaken  off  and  be  potted  again  in  clean  well-drained 
pot*,  using  sixes  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
tubers,  the  compost  being  the  same  mixture  as  before 
recommended.  They  should  be  given  but  little  water 
until  active  root-growth  commence*.  As  soon  as  the 
pots  are  filled  with  root*,  they  should  be  shifted  on  at 
once  into  the  pots  they  are  intended  to  flower  in,  as 
frequent  shifts  would  more  or  less  damage  their  leaves, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  cling  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot*.  The  first  batch  should  come  into  flower  in  June. 

When  carefully  grown,  gloxinias  are  particularly  free 
from  insect  pest*  or  fungous  diseases,  and  the  same 
tubers  can  be  grown  for  several  years. 

Edward  J.  Canning. 
GLYCfeRIA  (Greek,  glukeros,  sweet).  Gramintx. 
Marsh  perennials  with  open  (or  rarely  contracted) 
panicle*,  sometime*  grown  for  ornament. 

Spikclet*  few-  to  many-fld.;  lemmas  convex,  firm, 
with  a  scarious  margin  or  apex,  usually  obtuse,  awn  less, 
prominently  5-9-nerved.— Species  about  16  in  temper- 
ate region*  of  both  hemisphere*. 

.  Wat*.  (I'anicularia 
cM.).  Reed  Meadow-Gram. 


1657.  Glyceric  crudls.  (XH) 
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drooping;  spikelets  3-7-fld., 
Widely  distributed  in  U.  S. 


Fig.  u i.i 7.  Three  to  5  ft.:  lower  sheaths  rough  and 
overlapping;  blades  3-8  lines  wide;  glabrous;  panicle 
8-16  in.  long,  many-fid.,  open  and  spreading:  spikelets 

4-  7-fiU,  3  lines  long.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost.  7:286. 
N.  V.  S. 

nervita,  Trin.  (Panicularia  nen<ala,  Kuntze).  Fowl 
Meadow-Grass.  One  to  3  ft.:  blades  1-2}^  lines  wide, 
scabrous  above:  panicle  4-8  in.  long,  open,  the  branches 

1  line  long,  ibid  287.— 
A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

GLYCINE  (Greek  for  sweet).  Leguminos* .  The  soy- 
bean and  related  plants.  The  glycines  are  allied  to 
Dolichos,  Vigna  and  Phaseolus:  the  cult,  species  are 
distinguished  by  small  and  hairy  fls.  in  short  axillary 
racemes:  stipules  very  small  ami  free  from  the  petiole: 
Ifts.  3,  large. — Perhaps  40  species,  mostly  tropical,  in 
Asia,  Afr.,  and  Austral.,  nearly  all  twining  vines.  In 
this  country  Glycine  is  known  only  in  the  soybean, 
G.  Soja,  Sicb.  and  Zuec.  which  is  an  erect,  hairy 
annual  from  Japan  and  China.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  soja  or  soya  bean,  coffee  bean  and  coffee  bom,-. 
It  grows  2-6  ft.  high,  making  a  rank,  bushy  herb,  and 
bearing  axillary  clusters  of  small  hanging,  hairy  pods, 
with  constrictions  between  the  seeds.  Fls.  small,  white 
or  purple.  The  seeds  are  subglobosc  to  oblong,  yellow, 
green,  brown  or  black,  but  in  some  varieties  parti- 
colored. In  China  and  Japan  the  beans  axe  much  used 
for  human  food  and  for  the  production  of  oil.  For  the 
latter  purpose  great  quantities  of  seed  have  been 
exported  in  recent  years  from  Manchuria  to  Eu.  In 
this  country  the  plant  is  grown  for  forage,  its  first  use 
for  this  purpose  dating  from  1854.  Since  1882,  and 
especially  since  1898,  the  crop  has  been  steadily  gaining 
in  importance.  The  beans  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee;  and  for  this  pur|K>se  the  plant  is  often  sold. 
The  erect  form  of  soybean  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state. 
It  is  clearly  a  domesticated  form  of  G.  ussuriensis, 
Kegel  &  Maackt  which  is  wild  in  Japan,  Manchuria, 
China,  and  India.  For  the  economic  merits  of  soy- 
beans, see  various  experiment  station  reports;  also 
Farmers'  Bull.  No.  372,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agric.  For  a 
technical  exhaustive  paper  see  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Bull.  No.  197.  The  soybean  has  also  Ix-en  made 
the  basis  of  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Soja, 
Moench.  Glycine  was  clearly  used  by  Limueus  to 
refer  primarily  to  the  ground-nut,  Apia*  tubrroaa. 
Botanist*  who  accept  Glyeine  in  that  sense  use  Soja 
for  the  soybean  ana  allied  species.  The  plant  named 
Pha*eolus  max  by  Limueus  is  the  soybean,  and  as  the 
description  is  on  a  previous  page  to  that  of  Dolichos 
Soja,  some^  authors  use  ^the  specific  name 

A   (Wium  —  Wifuri*    fflneruu.  — C. 

GLYCOSMIS  (from  the 
smell).  Rutace*.  Thornless 
grown  for  ornament. 

Ijeaves  persistent,  alternate;  lft* 
nearly  opposite,  dark  green  als»ve,  pale  oeiow,  coria- 
ceous, entire  or  obscurely  ercnulate:  fls.  in  axillary  or 
terminal  panicles,  small,  white,  fragrant,  urceolate. 

5-  mcrous;  calyx  pubescent  (ciliate);  ovary  2-5-cellea 
with  1  ovule  in  each  cell;  style  very  short,  persistent; 
stamens  It),  free,  inserted  in  2  series  on  the  dusk:  frs. 
small,  with  a  fleshy  pulp  in  which  are  imbedded  the 
large  rounded  seeds;  cotyledons  epigcous  in  germina- 


Greek 
slimbs 


C.  V.  PirEK.f 

for  sweet,  and 
or  small  trees, 

alternate  or 


.  1-9 
pale 


one  has  as  yet  been  intro.  into  cult,  in  this  country. 

penUphylla,  DC.  (Limbnia  pcntaphi/lla,  Retz.  Tolui- 
jtra  cochinchinhuns,  Ixiur.  (1.  cochinchinhuiis,  Pierre). 
Small  incrmous  shrubs  with  pinnate  (vs.  having  1-7 
lfts.:  fls.  urceolate,  very  small,  white,  fragrant:  berry 


2-3-celled  with  1  or  2  brownish  green  rounded  seeds 
imbedded  in  the  fleshy  pulp. — A  very  variable  species 
common  throughout  India,  Indo-China,  Philippine  Isls. 
and  Malayan  Archipelago.  HI.  Hoxbg.  PI.  Coroman- 
del,  1:60,  pi.  84.  Talbot,  For.  Fl.  Bombay,  p.  192,  fig. 
1 17. — This  species  is  sometimes  grown  as  an  ornamental 
in  greenhouses  or  out-of-doors  in  the  southern  states. 
Because  of  its  dark  green  glossy  lvs.  and  translucent 
pinkish  berries,  it  is  a  handsome  shrub  for  warm  semi- 
tropical  climates.  Waltek  T.  Swinque. 


GLYCYRRHtZA  (Greek,  sweet 
LicoKicE,  also  spelled  Liquorice,  and  Lickorice.  This 
genus  contains  the  plant  whose  roots  produce  the 
licorice  of  commerce. 

The  genus  has  about  a  dozen  widely  scattered  spe- 
cies of  perennial  herbs,  often  glandular:  lvs.  odd-pin- 
nate; Ifts.  of  indefinite  number,  rarely  3,  entire,  with 
minute  glands  or  teeth :  fls.  blue,  violet,  white  or  yel- 
lowish, in  axillary  racemes  or  spikes,  which  are  nedun- 
cled  or  sessile. — About  a  dozen  species  in  the  Medit. 
region,  Trop.  Asia,  W.  Amer.  and  S.  Amer.,  only  one 
of  which  appears  to  be  cult. 

The  roots  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  of  southern  Europe 
and  central  Asia,  arc  used  extensively  by  druggists;  in 
America  bv  brewers  and  manufacturers  of  plug 
tobacco;  in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  France  to  make  cool- 
ing drinks.  Our  supply— more  than  $1,500,000  worth 
in  1899 — is  derived  mainly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Turkey  and  Russia  (Transcaucasia),  the  roots  from 
Spain  and  Italy  being  considered  best,  and  those  from 
Turkey  poorest  on  account  of  their  bitterness.  The 
soil  for  licorice  must  be  deep,  mellow,  moist,  rich  and 
free  from  stones.  Plants  are  usually  set  in  rows,  3 
feet  or  more  apart,  and  not  less  than  1  foot  asunder. 
After  the  plants  have  covered  the  ground,  they  are 
allowed  to  shift  for  themselves  for  three  or  four  years. 
Harvesting  is  primitive,  the  roots  being  exposed  by  the 
plow  and  pulled  by  hand.  Large  quantities  of  roots  are 
thus  left  to  produce  a  succeeding  crop  or  to  overrun  the 
field  as  weeds.  One  ton  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  fair 
yield;  1.6  cents  a  pound  an  average  price.  In  America 
the  only  fields  wort  hy  the  name  are  in  California,  where 
licorice  is  not  considered  very  paying.  Experiment  and 
experience  with  it  are,  however,'  but  little  more  than 
begun.  (M.  G.  Kains.) 

glabra,  Linn.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ifts.  ovate,  subrctuse, 
subglutinous  beneath,  4-8  pairs,  with  an  odd  one:  spikes 
ped uncled,  shorter  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  closely  clustered, 
the  calyx  glandular  pubescent:  pods  glabrous,  3-4- 
seeded.  Summer  and  autumn. — Seeds  in  pods  are  listed 
by  a  few  dealers  with  miscellaneous  agricultural  seeds. 

Wiliielm  Miller. 

GLYPTOSTRdBUS  (engraved  or  marked  cone). 
Pinner*.  One  or  2  species  of  trees  of  swamps  and  low 
grounds  in  China,  separate!  by  some  authors  from 
Taxodium,  but  here  included  in  that  genus.  The  basis 
of  separation  from  Taxodium  lies  mostly  in  the  fact 
that  the  cone-scales  are  deciduous,  whereas  in  Taxo- 
dium proper  they  are  persistent;  the  mature  cones  are 
obovoid  with  a  long  contracted  base,  the  seeds  scarcely 
angled  and  stipitate  or  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  wing. 
0.  hetrrophyuus,  Endl.  {Taxodium  htttrophyllum, 
Brongn.,  which  see),  is  a  shrub  to  10  ft.  high,  with  lower  > 
branches  pendulous:  lvs.  long,  linear,  3-rowed  or  scat- 
tered, on  the  fruiting  branches  short  and  rather  obtuse 
and  spirally  imbricate:  cones  ovoid,  ?.»in.  long:  tender, 
and  little  cult. 

GMELINA  (after  one  of  five  distinguished  German 
botanists  named  Gmelin).  Yerbenaeeie.  Trees  and 
shrubs,  bearing  yellow  or  brownish  irregular  flowers 
sometimes  nearly  2  inches  across.  A  very  few  plants 
may  be  cultivated  in  European  warmhouses,  and  in 
America  only  in  southern  Morida  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia outdoors. 
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or  not:  shoots  tomentose:  lvs.  opposite,  entire, 
or  lobed:  fls.  in  panicled  cymes  or  racemes, 
tomentose  at  least  while  young;  calyx  bcll-*hat>ed, 
shortly  5-toothod  or  entire;  corolla-tube  alender  below; 
limb  oblique,  5-  or  4-lobcd;  stamens  4,  didynamous, 
nearly  exsertcd:  fr.  a  succulent  drupe.— Eight  or  10 
species  from  E.  Asia  and  N.  Austral.  The  genus  pro- 
duces a  fancy  timber  similar  to  teak,  which  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  same  order.  Vitex  and  Clerodcndron  are 
better  known  congeners. 

A.  Plant  not  climbing. 
B.  Lvs.  becoming  9  in.  long,  8  in.  wide. 

arbdrea,  Roxbg.  (0.  Rheedii,  Hook.).  Unarmed  tree, 
sometimes  attaining  60  ft.,  deciduous,  flowering  with 
the  young  lvs.:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate,  entire:  panicles 
often  1  ft.  long,  terminal.  India,  Malaya.  B.M.  4395. — 
Cult,  apparently  only  in  8.  Calif,  by  Franccschi,  who 
keeps  G.  Rheedii  separate. 

bb.  Lvs.        V$  in.  long. 

asiatka,  Linn.  (G.  parvifldra,  Pers.,  a  typographical 
error  for  G.  parmjolia,  Roxbg.}.  Shrubby,  sometimes 
spincscent:  lvs.  ovate  or  obovate,  entire  or  lobed:  fls. 
in  racemose  clusters,  the  corolla  about  1H  in.  across. 
India,  Ceylon. 

aa.  Plant  scandent. 

Hfstrix,  Kurt.  A  large  spiny  scandent  shrub:  lvs. 
3xl^$  in.,  entire,  glaucous  beneath:  fls.  in  dense 
terminal  cymes,  the  bracts  very  large  and  ncrvose, 
colored;  corolla  about  2  in.  across,  yellow,  but  not 
hairy  on  the  outside  as  in  G.  asiatica.  E.  Indies. — A 
sprawling  plant  with  the  habit  of  bougainvillea. 

N.  Taylor. t 

GNAPHALIIIM.  See  Leontopodium  and  Heiichry- 
*um.  There  are  various  native  gnaphaliums,  but  they 
are  not  in  cultivation.  G.  lanatum  of  gardeners  is 
Helichrysum  petiolatum. 

GNlDIA  (Gnidus,  a  place  in  Crete).  ThymtUtact*. 
Trees,  shrubs  or  subshrubs,  of  about  100  species  in 
Trop.  and  S.  Afr.  and  E.  India.  Some  of  them  have 
been  grown  abroad  as  greenhouse  evergreen  woody 
often  heath-like  subjects:  Ivs.  mostly  small:  fls.  white, 
yellow,  red  or  violet,  mostly  in  heads  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  perianth-tube  cylindrical,  at  length  detach- 
ing above  the  ovary,  the  lobes  4  and  spreading,  with 
scales  in  the  throat  alternating  with  the  lobes;  stamens 
8;  ovary  sessile,  1 -celled:  fr.  small  and  dry,  included 
in  the  persistent  base  of  the  perianth.  G.  polysiaehya, 
Berg.  Handsome  shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  many  graceful 
pubescent  branches:  lvs.  crowded-imbricate:  fls.  small, 
yellow,  in  terminal  heads.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  8001.  G.C. 
III.  41:294.  G.  tomentdsa,  Linn.  Three  to  4  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  decussate  and  sometimes 
rcflexed :  fls.  yellow,  fascicled  with  the  Ivs.  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  the  tube  slender  and  silky.  8.  Afr. 
B.M.  2761.  L.  H.  B. 

GOAT'S  •  BEARD  is  usually  Aruncus  Sylvester 
(Spirxa  Aruncus);  also  the  genus  Tragopogon. 

GODETIA  (C.  H.  Godet,  Swiss  botanist).  Ona- 
grticex.  Mostly  erect  annuals  with  very  showy  flowers 
in  leafy  racemes  or  spikes. 

Calyx-tube  obconic  or  funnelform;  petals  rose,  lilac- 
purple  or  white,  often  marked  with  a  large  deep  crim- 
son or  purple  spot;  stamens  8;  ovary  4-celled,  inferior: 
fr.  a  many-seeded  caps. — Twenty  or  more  spcci«w  in 
the  western  parts  of  S.  and  N.  Atner.,  csjx'eiaJly  Calif. 

Seed  may  be  surface-sown  in  the  late  fall  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  rains  which  follow,  or  in  February 
lightly  covered  in  sunny  or  in  half-shady  places.  G. 
atrxrtia  is  very  popular  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
bloom  in  early  summer  when  many  late  spring  annuals 
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have  succumbed  to  advancing  heat.  In  the  wild  garden 
the  species  come  again  freely  but  have  a  tendency  to 
move  to  new  ground  after  the  Becond  year. 

a.  Plant*  tall,  slender:  fls.  loosely  tpicaie- paniculate. 

am  Ana,  Lilia.  Fakewell-to-Sphixu.  Fig.  1658. 
Slender,  branching,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  linear  to  lanceo- 
late. \4-2lA  in.  k>ng,  often  with  smaller  ones  fascicled 
in  the  axils:  buds  erect:  calyx-lobes  united  and  turned 
to  one  side  on  expansion  of  the  fl. ;  corolla  lilac-crimson 
or  red-pink,  satiny,  1-2  in.  broad:  caps,  teretisli,  sessile 
or  very  shortly  pedi celled.  Cult,  also  in  European  gar- 
dens (since  1818).  Exhibits  considerable  variability, 
especially  in  the  sise,  and  color-scheme  of  the  fls. 
G.  rubicinda,  Lindl.  (B.R.  1856),  is  the  lilac-crimson 
form.  G.  vinbsa,  Lindl.  (B.R.  1880),  is  a  white-fld. 
state.  G.  Schwdminii  (Gn.  70:203),  a  double-fld.  pink 


form.  (Enothbra  IAndleyi,  Douglas  (B.M.  2832),  has  the 
crimson  petals  with  a  large  central  blotch  of  deeper 
color.  (Enothbra  rdseo-dlba,  Bcmh.  (Reichenbach,  Icon. 
Bot.  Exot.,  pis.  47  and  150),  is  a  prolific-flowering  form. 

B6tUe,  Spach.  Similar  to  G.  amatna:  buds  nodding: 
petals  pink  or  light  crimson ;  stigmas  united  at  base  to 
form  a  cup-like  apex  to  the  style:  caps,  long-stalked, 
usually  with  flat  sides.  S.  Calif,  near  the  coast. 

aa.  Plants  low:  fls.  in  a  short  spike  or  cluster  of  spikelets. 

grandiflftra,  Lindl.  ((Enothera  Whitneyi,  Gray).  Fig. 
1659.  Stout,  simple  and  dwarfish,  4-12  in.  high:  lvs. 
oblong,  tapering  to  base  and  apex:  buds  large,  1-2  in. 
long;  corolla  3-5  in.  across,  rose-red  with  a  deeper 
blush  or  blotch  in  center,  varying  into  pure  white 
(Duchess  of  Albany),  dark  crimson  (Lady  Albemarle), 
or  bright  carmine  (Lady  Satin  Rose):  caps,  sessile,  4- 
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sided,  8-ribbcd.  B.M.  5867.  J.F.  318.— A  highly  prized 
species. 

O.  tfanlsiorns,  Douglas.  St*,  ascending,  strongly  flattened, 
whitish  pubescent:  ovary  white-woolly.  M  St.  28K9.  UK  1221. 
— Not  certainly  known  in  a  wild  state.  Swd  originally  from  Ore. 
Differs  UtUo  technically  from  C!.  quadrivulnera  or  its  forma  but  is 
quite  unchanged  in  its  characters  alter  75  years  or  more  of  cult,  in 
European  gardens.  It  ia  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  many  strain*  of  the  smaller-fld.  godeliaa  maintain  their 
alight  but  distinctive  characters,  although  subject  for  many  years  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  garden  cull.— O.  numrlLimm,  Burbank, 
a  diffuse  free-flowering  species  with  lavender  fls.  the  mac  of  G. 
unirni  haa  been  recently  intro.  from  Patagonia  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank. — 0,  quadrivtUwra,  Spach.  Erect,  alender,  pubescent:  lvs. 
obovate  to  linear  or  the  uppermost  lanceolate  and  half-cnndupli- 
cate:  petals  lilac  or  pale  crimson,  usually  with  a  apot  at  apex,  4-6 
linn  long:  cap.,  sessile.  4-side.l.  lightly  8-rihbed.  H  it.  1119. 
Occasionally  cult.,  but  probably  not  in  the  trade. — O.  Ramamdrii, 
Spach,  from  the  "northwest  coast."  not  now  known  in  a  wild  state, 
haa  been  cult,  in  Eu.  nearly  a  century.  Very  leafy  with  young 
parts  white-pubescent:  Iva.  oblong-oblanccoLatc.  H.R.  5B2. 

W.  L.  J EPSON. 


1650.  Godetn  gntndiflora,  CEnothera  Wbitneyi  of  the  trad*.  ( X  Hi 

GOfeTHEA  (Goethe,  the  great  German  poet, 
who  was  also  a  botanist).  MaL<ace*.  Two  Brazilian 
evergreen  shrubs,  seldom  grown  in  hothouses.  Lvs. 
alternate,  simple,  entire  or  nearly  so:  fls.  showy,  in 
cvmes  from  the  leafless  sts.  or  aomctimt*  solitary  in 
the  axils,  subtended  by  large  cordate  ml  showy  calyx- 
like bracts;  calyx  5-toothed,  included  within  the 
bracts;  petals  short;  stamens  united  in  a  column, 
which  is  5-toothed  below  the  apex;  ovary  5-cellcd,  each 
1-ovulcd.  G.  rtrictiflbra,  Hook.  (f7.  caulifldra,  Hort,), 
is  a  small  shrub  or  bush  with  large  ovate  lvs.  sinuate 
on  upper  half,  and  aggregated  fls.  in  yellowish  white 
red-tinged  bracts;  petal*  small,  obcordate,  veiny; 
calyx  whitish  or  greenish,  the  lobes  ovate-acuminate; 
fls.  on  short-peduncles  that  are  aggregate*!  in  the  axils 
along  the  gt.  B.M.  4677.  J.F.  4:3o5.  G.  mxdtiflora, 
Nichols.,  and  G.  scmperfloreru,  Necs  &  Mart.,  belong 
in  Pavonia.  L.  H.  B. 


GQMPHRENA 

GOLDEN  CHAIN:  Ijaburnum  wtilgart. 

GOLDEN  FEATHER:  (AryaonlAsmum  parthenxum. 

OOLDEN  SEAL:  HvdraMx*. 

GOLDFtlSSIA:  Strobilanihn. 

GOLD  THREAD:  Opto  trx/olia. 

GOMBO,  Gumbo,  or  Oknt:  flibiseut  rtcuUnlu4. 

GO  MESA  (named  in  honor  of  Bernardinus  Anto- 
nius  Gomes).  (hcJiidaceie.  Stove  epiphytes. 

Pseudobulbs  1-  or  2-lvd.:  racemes  often  many-fld., 
lateral ;  sepals  free  and  spreading,  or  the  lateral  approxi- 
mate or  connate;  petals  equaling  or  wider  than  dorsal 
sepal;  lip  affixed  to  base  of  column,  continuous,  spurless, 
the  lateral  lobes  small;  pollinia  2. — About  5  or  6 species, 
natives  of  Brazil. 

planifdlia,  Klotcsch  (Odontoglfaaum  planifdlium, 
Rcichb.).  Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  1  i 2-2  in.  long,  2-lvd.: 
lvs.  4-5  in.  long:  racemes  exceeding  the  lvs.;  fls.  fra- 
grant, light  greenish  yellow;  sepals  and  petals  oblong, 
acute,  the  lateral  sepals  united  nearly  to  the  apex;  lip 
shorter  than  petals,  broadly  oblong,  acute,  reflexed. 
B.M.  3504  (as  Rodriguezia) .  G.W.  14,  p.  517. 

0.  Bindtii,  Hort.  Racemes  15-30-Bd.;  fls.  small,  orange,  with 
a  white  column.  Braail. — O.  Glatitrit,  Cogn.  Climbing:  at.  elon- 
gated: pseudobulbs  2-1  in.  apart:  Ua.  light  green.  Braxil. 

George  V.  Nash. 

GOMPHIA:  OuraUa. 

GOMPHOCARPUS  (dub-fruii).  Andepiad&cex. 
Perennial  herbs,  or  subshrubs,  of  more  than  100  spe- 
cies, most  ly  of  the  Old  World,  of  which  one  has  .been 
mentioned  recently  in  horticultural  literature  abroad: 
very,  closely  allied  to  Asclepias,  being  distinguished 
mostly  by  the  absence  of  crests  or  appendages  on  the 
hoods,  G.  trxtihx,  Naudin,  a  warm-country  species  but 
nativity  unknown,  is  a  semi-woody  plant  3  ft.  high  with 
slender  branches:  lvs.  opposite,  linear-lanceolate:  fls. 
white,  in  terminal  clusters,  the  lobes  of  the  crown 
violet:  fr.  large,  obliquely  oval  in  outline,  bladdery, 
pale  green,  long-hairy,  to  4  in.  long.  R.H.  1002.  p.  35. 
— Described  as  a  showy  and  worthy  plant  for  the  border. 

L.  H.  B. 

G  O  M  PHOL  OB  IU  M  (name  refers  to  club-shaped  pod). 
Leguminbsx.  Two  dozen  Australian  yellow-  or  red-fld. 
shrubs,  rarely  cult.  Lvs.  simple  or  compound,  the  Ifts. 
mostly  narrow:  fls.  papilionaceous,  solitary,  few  or 
in  short  racemes;  standard  orbicular  or  reniform,  exceed- 
ing the  other  petals;  wings  falcatc-oblong;  keel  mostly 
broader  than  the  wings,  obtuse;  stamens  free:  pod  very 
wide  or  nearly  globular,  inflated,  bearing  small  seeds. 
They  are  said  to  be  excellent  greenhouse  shrubs;  prop, 
by  cuttings  of  young  shoots.  G.  polymdrphum,  R.  Br. 
Glabrous  shrub  or  undcrshruh,  variable  in  foliage  and 
habit :  Ifts.  3,  but  sometimes  5  or  7  or  9,  digitate,  mostly 
Uncar,  to  1  in.  long:  fls.  orange-yellow  to  bright  crim- 
son: pod  much  inflated,  ovoid-globular.  B.M.  1533, 
4179.  H.U.  1,  p.  166.  B  R.  1574  (as  G.  tenulwium. 
Lindl.).  B.R.  1615  (as  G.  tenue,  Lindl.).  B  R.  25:43 
(as  G.  vcrricolor,  Lindl.).  H.  B. 

GOMPHRfeNA  (name  suggested  by  Gromphrma, 
Pliny's  name  for  some  amaranth,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  grapho,  to  write  or  paint;  alluding  to  the 
highly  colored  or  "painted"  foliage).  Amarantdcex. 
Herbaceous  plants  grown  as  "everlastings." 

Herbs  erect  or  prostrate,  pubescent  to  villous,  with 
or  without  a  leafy  involucre:  fls.  short  or  long,  white  or 
colored:  bracts  short  or  long,  concave,  and  keeled, 
winged  or  crested  on  the  back.— About  70  species, 
mostly  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Amer.  and  Austral., 
but  the  globe  amaranth  is  widely  dispersed  throughout 
the  tropics.  For  cult.,  see  .4nnua/»  and  Kirrlantingx. 
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This  genus  includes  the  globe  amaranth,  a  common 
everlasting  flower  of  easy  culture.  It  is  also  known  as 
bachelor's  button,  though  two  other  utterly  distinct 
plants  {Centaurca  Cyanus  and  Ranunculus  acris)  have 
the  same  popular  name.  The  flower-heads  are  an  inch 
or  leas  in  diameter,  globose,  of  many  colors,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  showy  bracts,  which  hide  the  true 
flowers.  In  a  family  remarkable  for  brilliant  foliage  Hits 
genus  seems  to  be  the  only  one  valued  for  everlastings. 
Nearly  all  the  other  everlasting  flowers  of  importance 
belong  to  the  Compositao. 

globdsa,  Linn.  Globe  Amaranth.  Bachelor's 
Bctton.  Height  IS  in.  or  less:  lvs.  elliptic  to  obovate, 
the  largest  4  in.  long,  1  in.  wide,  tapering  to  a  petiole. 
July.  B.M.  2815.  R.H.  1890,  p.  522.  F.R.  1:333.  Tho 
following  names  of  horticultural  varieties  indicate  the 
range  of  color:  vara.  Alba,  aurea,  carnea,  nana  com- 
pacts (=a/6o)  purpurea,  striata,  violacea.  Dwarf  and 
compact  forms  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  any 
color.  There  is  a  narrww-lvd.  form  of  this  s|iecics 
which  Voss  calls  G.  Haageana,  Klotzsch  (G.  auratitiaca, 
Hort.  G  cocci  nea,  Dccne.),  which  has  lanceolate  lvs., 
often  6  times  as  long  as  broad.  The  lvs.  are  rarely  V£ 
in.  wide.  R.H.  1854: 161.  All  arc  easily  grown  annuals. 

0.  gnaphalicUf.  Vahl-Pfaffia.  WlLHELM  MlLLER. 

GONG6RA  (after  Don  Antonio Caballera y  Gongora, 
Bishop  of  Cordova).  Includes  Acropera.  Orchidacex, 
tribe  Vdndese,  subtribe  Cyriopddier.  A  small  group 
of  plants  with  curious  spotted  flowers,  not  common  in 
cultivation,  and  of  little  value  except  for  collections. 

Distinguished  from  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
tribe  by  being  epiphytic,  having  the 
dorsal  sepal  adnate  to  the  column,  and 
by  its  many-fid .  raceme:  dorsal  sepal 
erect,  spreading,  thus  appearing  to 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  column; 
lateral  sepals  spreading  or  reflcxed  from 
the  base  of  the  column,  wider;  petals  small,  adnatc  to 
the  base  of  the  column;  labcllum  continuous  with  the 
I  fleshy,  with  2  thick  lateral  horned 
lobes,  and  a  central  one  which  is  saccate 
or  even  folded,  forming  a  vertical   plate;  column 
erect  or  ascending,  not  winged:  pseudobulbs  sulcate, 
sheathed,  bearing  1  or  2  large,  plicate  lvs. :  fls.  borne  in 
a  long,  loose,  pendent  raceme  arising  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudobulbs.— Over  20  species  from  Brazil  to  Mcx. 

Gongoras  are  extremely  free-flowering,  and  grow 
easily  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  and  peat,  with  a  little 
charcoal  added  for  drainage.  During  the  growing 
season  they  require  plenty  of  water,  ana  brisk  heat.  In 
the  winter  they  require  little  water,  but  should  be  kept 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  in  a  cool,  shaded  house.  They 
grow  well  with  cattleyas,  or  in  a  temperature  of  60°  in 
■  and  80°  in  summer.  Some  growers  prefer  to  use 


fern  root  packed  tightly  and  for  a  ton  finish  a  little 
fine  moss  found  in  damp  meadows,  instead  of  sphagnum, 
which  in  this  climate  is  quick  to  decay.  (Wm.  Math- 


) 

a.  Lateral  sepals  ovate  or  oblong,  truncate. 

truncata,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  deeply  furcate:  lateral 
sepals  rotund,  oblong,  truncate,  the  up|>cr  one  ovate, 
keeled;  petals  minute,  ovate;  sepals  and  petals  pale 
straw-color,  spotted  with  purple;  base  of  labellum  com- 
pressed in  the  middle,  2-horned;  apex  ovate, 
Late.  B.R.  31:56. 


aa.  Lateral  sepal*  broad,  wu«, 

b.  Fls.  light  sepia-brown;  ovary  much  incurved. 

galeata.  Reichb.  f.  (Maxillaria  galeata,  Lindl.  Aero- 
pera  Loddigesii,  Lindl.).  Fig.  1660.  Pseudobulbs 
ovate-conical,  clothed  with  membranous  scales:  lvs. 
broadly  lanceolate,  6  in.  long:  racemes  drooping,  6-8  in. 
long,  with  6-12  pale  sepia-brown  fls.;  dorsal  sepal  gal- 
e;  petals  small,  oblong-truncate;  labellum  3-lobed; 


lateral  lobes  inflexed,  middle  one  saccate.  The  plants 
bear  several  short,  rather  large-rid.  racemes.  Aug. 
Mex.  B.M.3563.  L.B.C.  17:1645. 

bb.  FU.  yellow;  ovary  somewhat  incurved. 
armemaca,  Reichb.  f.  (Acroptra  armenlaea,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  ovate,  sulcate,  2-Ivd.:  raceme  loose,  bear- 
ing many  yellow  fls.;  sepals  ovate,  rounded,  apiculate, 
the  lateral  ones  oblique;  petals  one-half  as  long  as  the 
column:  labellum  fleshy;  apex  ovate,  plane,  acuminate, 
base  tuberculate,  crested.  B.M.  5501. 

AAA.  Ijoteral  sepals  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
a.  Fls.  chocolate-broxm,  sjtotted. 
atropurporea,  Hook.  Pseudobulbs  oblong-cylindrical, 
deeply  sulcate,  2-lvd.:  lvs.  alnmt  1  ft.  long,  lanceolate, 

■  s,  2  ft.  long,  bearing  many 
chocolate-colored, 
spotted  fls.  about  2 
in.  diam.;  margins 
of  the  sepals  re  vo- 
lute; petals  small, 
twisted  at  the  apex: 
labcllum  4  -  horned 
at  the  base;  apex 
folded  so  as  to  form 
a  vertical  triangular 
plate.  Trinidad. 
B.M.  3220.  —  This 
species  is  the  most 
common  in  cult.  It 
is  nearly  always  in 
flower  during  the  summer. 

bb.  Fls.  yellow,  spotted. 

quinquenervis,  Ruis  & 

Pav.  (G.  maculata,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  ovate-ob- 
long, deeply  furrowed,  2- 
lvd.:  lvs.  broadly  lanceo- 
late, 5-nlaited :  racemes 
many,  2  ft.  long,  with 
numerous  yellow  lis.  spot- 
ted with  dark  red;  lateral 
4  sepals  reflexed,  meeting  in 
the  back;  petals  small, 
linear  -  oblong,  from  the 
middle  of  the  column ;  lip 
4-horoed  at  base;  apex 
folded,  tapering  to  a  seta- 
ceous point.  May-Aug. 
B.M.  3687.  B.R.  1616.— 
A  curious  plant,  much 
resembling  G.  at ro pur- 
purea except  in  color  and 
form  of  fls. 

BBR.  Fls.  dull  red-purple  spotted,  with  a  yellow 

tricolor,  Reichb.  f.  «?.  maculata  var.  tricolor,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  2M  in.  long,  deeply  furrowed:  lvs. 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  about  5-ribbed,  6  in.  long: 
raceme  slender,  pendulous,  lax-fld.,  6-10  in.  long;  pe«G- 
cels  with  ovary  lJ^-2  in.  long,  speckled  like  the  rachis; 
fls.  about  2  in.  long;  dorsal  sepals  lanceolate,  with  revo- 
lute  margins,  tip  recurved,  lateral  sepals  ovate-lanceo- 
late, with  rcvolute  margins,  dull  red-purple,  with  a  pale, 
stout  mitlrib;  free  portion  of  the  petal  spreading, 
upcurved,  lanceolate,  speckled;  labellum  golden  yellow, 
base  cuneiform  saccate,  truncate  in  front,  with  an  awn 
on  each  side,  apical  part  broadly  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
spurlike,  slender,  speckled  tip,  gibbous  behind ;  column 
slender,  specklci.  B.M.  7530.  B.R.  33:60. 

G.  BeyratUi&nn,  Srhlttcht.  Allied  to  O.  truncal*.  Infl.  produ- 
Ichm.  about  16  in.  long;  fl*.  pule  yellow,  •potted  with  purple  Colom- 
bia.—(/.  trufdnia.  Liodl.    Koii-mbU"*  U.  atrnpurpurou  in  habit,  Iva. 

;  flu.  yi'llo«ri»b  white,  thickly  .potted  with  dull 
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purple.  Bwil.  B.R.  27:2.  G.W.  13.  p.  UO.— G.  futt&a,  HorC 
(Aeruperm  fuacata  and  luteola.  Hon.),  ba*  hero  cult,  for  many 
yean,  but  no  Jrwriplioo  ta  available.— <».  7Vo<vt*ui.  Knife.  Snpau 
and  petals  gn-eniab  yellow,  marked  with  browo:  lip  ivory-white. 

H.  Hasselbsinq. 

GONIOMA  (Greek,  gonia,  angle,  corner;  the  corona 
cornered  near  the  top).  .4 pneynace*.  Shrub,  introduced 
for  the  warmer  part*  of  the  country. 

A  monotypic  genus  containing  a  S.  African  glabrous 
plant  with  coriaceous  Ivb.  and  terminal  corymbose  fls. : 
calyx  small,  with  5  more  or  lew  herbaceous  sepals; 
corolla  with  5  lobes,  overlapping  to  the  left;  stamens 
inserted  at  the  middle  of  the  corolla-tube.  Gonioma 
differs  from  Tabcnuemontana  in  having  the  ovuIim 
arranged  in  2  series  instead  of  an  indefinite  number  of 


KamAssi,  Mcy.  (TabernxmonlAna  Camdsri,  Regcl). 
Height  16-20  ft. :  Ivs.  opposite  or  the  upper  ones  in  3's, 
oblong -lanceolate,  entire,  leathery,  4-6  lines  wide: 
corymbs  small,  terminal,  8-10-fld.;  fls.  salver-shaped, 
yellowish,  3  lines  long;  tube  a  little  wider  at  the  middle 
and  angled,  constricted  at  top,  pilose  within  from  the 
middle  to  the  top;  lobes  a  third  as  long  as  the  tube, 
ovate,  cordate,  twisted  to  the  right  in  the  bud;  style 
2-cut:  fr.  1-2,4  lines  long.— Yields  the  hard  yellow 
Kamassi  wood  of  S.  Afr.  N.  TayixjM 

GONIOPHLEBITJM.   A  subgenus  of  Pol) 
(or  perhaps  a  distinct  genus),  with  a 
anastomosing  veins.    For  G.  tubauric 
vaccinucfolium,  see  Polypodium. 

GONldPTERIS  (Greek,  angUd  fern).  PolyjtndiAcer. 
A  generic  name  for  a  group  of  tropical  ferns  belonging 
with  Dryopteris,  with  naked  rounded  sori  and  the  lower 
veinlets  of  contiguous  segments  or  lobes  united.  Has 
been  placet!  under  Polypodium.   For  G.  crrnala,  see 


GONIOSCTPHA  (name  refers  to  the  angled  peri- 
anth). Liliacta:.  One  species,  G.  cucomoWcit,  Baker, 
an  odd  nearly  stem  less  plant  from  the  E.  Himalayas, 
producing  1  thick  dense  short-peduncled  spike  3-5  in. 
long,  of  small  lurid  green  fls.:  Ivs.  few  in  a  rosette, 
10-15  in.  long.  5-6  in.  broad,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong, 
several-nerved ;  petiole  3-4  in.  long,  broad:  perianth 
open,  somewhat  fleshy;  anthers  0,  sessile;  stigma  some- 
what 3-lobed:  fr.  a  1-seeded  globose-ellipsoid  dark 
brown  berry,  becoming  dry-  B  M.  8078.  G.C.  III. 
20:748.  G.W.  12:750.— Blooms  in  late  autumn;  pro- 
duces a  short  fleshy  rootstook.  l  H.  B. 

GON6LOBUS  (name  refe  rs  to  the  angled  pod  of  one 
of  the  original  species).  Atelcpitul&cex.  Mostly  trail- 
ing or  climbing  plants,  herbaceous  or  woody,  of  Amcr., 
chiefly  tropical:  Ivs.  opposite  and  mostly  cordate:  fls. 
dull  or  dark-colored,  of  medium  or  large  size,  in  fas- 
cicles or  umbel-like  cymes;  corolla  rotate  to  cam  pan u- 
luto,  5-lobed ;  crown  ring-like  or  cup-like,  entire,  lobed 
or  divided;  anthers  short  and  borne  under  the  disk  of 
the  stigma  or  on  the  margin  of  it;  polhnia  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal;  stigma  flat-topped. — Sevcnty-6ve  or 
more  species,  only  one  of  which  seems  to  be  in  horti- 
cultural lists.  G.  edolis,  HciiinI.,  of  Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica,  is  a  more  or  less  rusty-hairy  twining  shrub, 
with  ovate-oblong  deeply  cordate  Ivs.,  and  3-5-fld. 
short  peduncles:  corolla  of  medium  size,  white,  densely 
bearded  inside;  crown  short,  with  5  interior  longitudinal 
lamclke:  follicles  the  size  of  a  swan's  egg,  edible. — It  is 
said  to  be  hardy  at  Santa  Barbara  and  to  bloom  pro- 
fusely but  to  set  no  fr.  It  is  the  guayote  of  the  natives 
of  Costa  Rica. 

0.  Curulurdngn,  Triana^Maradetua.— G.  MartiAnw,  Hnok..  ia 
properly  Fisrlieria  Mnrtiana,  Ilcvnp.  A  handaotut*  Ntorr  twiner 
with  pretty  flu.  in  party  nnuwr:  lv».  oblong-ovatc.  hairy,  acumi- 
nata: fls.  white  with  a  icreen  ring  at  ban  and  a  red  hatry  calyx. 
Brawl.   B  M.  4472.   J.F\l:33.  L  II  B 


GOOBER  is  a  commoner  name  in  the  South  than 
"peanut,"  which  is  the  universal  name  in  the  North. 
For  culture,  see  Peanut;  for  botany,  see  Arachi*. 

GOODENIA  (Bishop  Samuel  Goodenough,  England, 
1743-1827,  who  wrote  on  Carex).  Gaodmiact*  (some- 
times written  Goodrtum&e).  The  family  Goodeniaceu) 
is  allied  to  the  Campanulaeeje,  differing  in  never  having 
milky  juice,  the  style  surrounded  by  an  indusium  or 
cup-shaped  or  two-lipped  expansion,  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  mostly  more  in  number,  and  other  technical  char- 
acters. There  are  a  dozen  genera  of  herbs  and  shrubs 
and  probably  300  species,  mostly  Australian.  Proba- 
bly none  of  them  is  in  regular  cultivation,  although 
Goodenia  and  Swcvola  are  sometimes  mentioned  in 
horticultural  literature. 

About  100  specie*  oi  Goodenia  occur  in  Australia: 
calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  the  lobes  free  or 
adnate  at  the  base;  style  undivided:  caps,  with  2  or 
rarely  4  valves:  herbs,  subshrubs,  or  shrubs,  with 
yellow,  purplish  or  blue  fls.  The  Hpcciiw  most  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  horticultural  literature  are:  G. 
grandifldra,  Sims.  Erect  herb,  with  large  yellow  fls. 
more  or  less  streaked  purple,  linear  calyx-lobes,  and 
broadly  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate 
toothed  Ivs.  that  sometimes  have 
small  lobes  along  the  petiole.  B.M. 
890.  B.R.  31:29.  G.  MacmiUanii, 
F.  Muell.,  very  like  the  last  but 
with  purple  fls.  and  Ivratc  Ivs.  H. 
F.Ii.  4:240.  G.  sUWgera,  R.  Br. 
Perennial  herb:  st.  12-18  in  ,  almost 
leafless:  radical  Ivs.  linear  or  nearly 
so,  entire,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  yellow, 
nearly  or  quite  sessile,  in  a  long  in- 
terrupt! spike.  G.  avata,  Smith. 
Glabrous  or  viscid  shrub  or  sub- 
shrub,  to  4  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate  to 
ovate  or  nearly  orbicular,  denticu- 
late: fls.  yellow,  the  corolla  about 
^in.  long.  L.  H.  B. 

GOdDIA  (after  Peter  Good,  who 
found  the  plant  in  New  South 
Wales).  Legumin&ur.  Australian 
shrubs,  with  pea-like  flowers. 

There  are  2  goodias;  both  species 
have  long  been  cult,  in  a  few  con- 
servatories abroad,  but  the  pubes- 
cent species  is  now  forgotten  and 
the  glabrous  one,  in  Amcr.  is  cult, 
chiefly  in  S.  Calif,  outdoors.  Under 
glass  these  shrubs  are  treated  like 
Cape  heaths  or  Australian  hard- 
wooded  plants.  It  has  no  near  allies 
of  garden  value.   It  belongs  with 
4  other  Australian  genera  to  sub- 
tribe  Bossiva,  in  which  the  Ivs.  are 
mostly  simple:  stamens  coalesced 
into  a  sheath,  which  is  split  alxivc: 
seeds  strophiolate.    From  these  4 
genera  Goodia  differs  in  having  3 
pinnate  lfts.  and  its  racemes  ter- 
minal or  opposite  the 
Ivs.  instead  of  axillary. 
A.   Schulthets  writes 
that  goodias  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  florists' 
windows  in  America. 
Wm.  Watson,  of  Kew, 
says  the  flowers  are 
very  fragrant,  and  re- 
main on  the  plant  a 
long  time.    He  adds 
(G.F.   2:244):  "Prob- 
ably this  plant,  if  taken 
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in  hand  by  the  florist*,  would  prove  quite  as  useful  for 
spring  flowering  as  the  popular  Cytixwt  racemaxwi." 

totifolia,  Saliab.  Often  misspelled  "latifolia." 
but  the  name  means  "lotus-leaved."  A  tall  much- 
branched  glabrous  shrub:  lfta.  ovate  or  obovate,  very 
blunt,  about  '  iin.  long:  racemes  Km**-, 
many-fld.;  the  fls.  yellow  with  purjilf  mark- 
ings near  the  base.  B.M.  958.  J.H.  III. 
29:484.  H.F.  II.  6:358— Likely  to  be  con- 
fused with  Argyrolohium  ,lr«/r«-<tw«t>ii#»i, 
belonging  to  the  Crotalaria  subtribe,  in 
which  rln"  seeds  are  not  atropliiolate.  In 
Arg>rrolobium  the  3  lfta.  are  digitate  ami 
the  stipules,  bracts  and  bract  lets  small  but 
persistent.  A.  Andrewsianum  has  sparsely 
silky  Ivs.  In  Goodia  the  .stipules,  bracts 
and  bractleta  are  very  evanescent. 

Wiliiixm  Millkiu 
N.  TwixiK.t 

GOODYERA  (after  J  ohn ( iiHxIvi  r.  British 
botanist,  who  helped  Johnson  in  his  edition 
of  Gerarde's  Herbal).  Orchidacex,  trilie 
Polyeh&wirer.  l>warf  terrestrial  orchid.s  uf 
minor  importance  which  arc  cultivated 
chiefly  for  their  variegated  foliage. 

Leaves  radical,  usually  reticu- 
lately  veined:  fls.  in  dense  or  loose 
spikes;  labellum  saccate;  anther 
on  the  back  of  the  column. — About 
25  species.  They  have  scapes  S-  IS 
in.  high  at  most.  Diflieult  to  grow; 
require  shade.  Includes 
the  rattlesnake  plantain. 

A.  Plants  hardy  native*. 

B.  lAxbeUum  strongly  in- 
flated, with  a  short  tip. 

pubescens,  R.  Br.  R 
sn a ke  Plantain.  Fig.  1061,  I. vs. 
ovate,  deep  green;  wins  netted, 
white:  scape  stout;  spike  dense, 
ovate  in  outline  before  anthois; 
fls.  globular,  whitish;  beak  of 
stigma  short,  obscure.  Aug.  New- 
foundland to  Fla.,  west  to  Mich, 
and  Minn.  L.B.C.  1:1.  B.B.  1:474.  Mn.  2:54.  F.S. 
15:1555.  A  G.  12:281;  13:520.  C.L.A.  4:108.  Gn.M. 
4:15. — Should  be  grown  in  ordinary  loam  mixed  with 
pine  needles  and  dry  pine  twigs.  Not  well  suited  for 
greenhouse  cull. 

bb.  Labellum  saccate,  xcilh  an  elongated  tip. 

c.  Beak  of  the  stigma  shorter  than  its  body. 

repent,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate: 
veins  dark:  spike  1-sided;  labellum  with  a  recurved 
tip.  LB.C.20:19S7.  Eu.  Var.  ophioldes,  Fern.  (Fig. 
1662),  is  the  American  form  of  this  species,  with  very 


1662.  Goodycm  repen?  var.  ophinidca. 
Spike  daaaer  than 


166.J),  is  the  Americ! 
broadly  marked  Ivs. 

CC.  Heak  aa  long  as  or  longer  than  the  stigma. 

tesselata,  Lodd.  (G.  pubescrns  var.  minor).  Lvs. 
broadly  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate;  venation  excoed- 
inely  variable:  scape  slender;  spike  loose;  fls.  white; 
labellum  less  saccate  tlian  in  G.  repens;  tip  straight. 
N.  U.  8.  and  Canada.  B.M.  2540.  L.B.C.  10:952  — 
Confused  by  tradesmen  with  the  next.  Should  be 
planted  out  in  a  rockery  in  shade,  the  roots  I 
firmly  placed  among  dead  pine  needles  and  loam. 


the  st 
tessilala: 


Lindl.  Plant  rather  large, 
times  18  in.  high,  being  taller  than  G.  „ 
ovate-lanceolate,  dark  green;  veins  netted:  spike 
what  1-aided,  rat  her  densely  fld.  W.  IT.  S. 
England.— Advertised  by  Dutch  dealers. 


AA.  Plant*  tender  exotics,  cull,  under  , 
B.  Lrs.  xcilh  a  whitish  midvein. 
velutma,  Maxim.  Fls.  whitish,  tinged  rose:  lvs.  ovate, 
velvety,  purplish  green,  with  white  rib.  Japan.  F.S. 
17:1779. 

nn.  I. vs.  with  white,  netted  veins. 

Schlechtendaliina,  Reichb.  f.  (G.  japdnica,  Blume). 
In  general  appearance  like  G.  tesselata.    Lva.  ovate: 

spike  loose;  lis.  white.  Japan. 

G.  DamonxAna  and  G.  dUrolor.  See  Ihrmaria. —  G.  nuda. 
Thouara.  Lrs.  n. moated:  fts,  whitiah.  with  petal*  and  mldveln* 
ol«'|ul<  l«ht  l>rn»ri.  MMfurcne  l»Ia.—  G.  qurrcicja.  Phyaurua. 

liy  *»njf  botamMa,  the  nantc  Goodyera  U  given  up.  The  "■pe- 
ctin referred  to  ( i'MKlyern  arc  then  by  Home  authors  placed  in  IV  ra- 
mium .  by  ultwr^th"-  ■  >ld  application  iw  the  name  Epipacti*  in  uaed,  and 
in  that  euMe  what  have  been  calling  EpipncUa  jtoc*  in  Herapiaa. 
Following  this  latter  disposition,  the  characlcrUatkin  of  F.pi|>aetia 
is  th.-  *:ui\>-  :v*  th-  I'haracU'rUation  given  liere  fur  Qoodyera.  the 
name-  merely  supplanting  uoodyern.— Under  Epipactis. 

the  above  goodyeraa  take  name*  an  follow*:  B.  iVitldenoni,  House 
«;<►!>. iyi  ra  pulieaeena,  K.  Hr.,  I'rramium  pubeaeena,  MarM.,  Kpipar- 
tix  putMwcn*.  A.  A-  Eaton,  not  Pumhl.  B.  rrprnt,  ('rants  (Good- 
yera  rcpenii.  It.  hr.)  ft.  UwUtta,  A.  A.  Eaton  (Ooodyera  tease]  - 
ata,  lxjdd>  B.  ircipitH*.  Aroea  (Goodyera  Mensiesii,  Lindl.). 
B.  wshdima,  A.  A.  Eaton.  E.  SehUckitndnUana,  A.  A.  Eaton.  — 
I'twler  Serapi-L-.  the  following  synonyny  would  occur:  SEH.K- 
I'lAS,  Uun.  Hp.  PI.  949,  17.VI.  UtlUbarint,  (Tourn.)  J.  Hill., 
Brit.  Herbal  477.  175&  Bpipatlt:  Zinn,  Cat.  PI.  Hort.  Goett,  S.", 
17A7.  Adaoa.  Fain.  2:70.  17o3.  Amtna.  Nelaon  tt  NtacBride. 
Hot.  G«.  MA72.  1013.  Specie*:  Serapm  HMrhonnt.  Linn.; 
StrapiaM  alrorubmi.  Hodtn.  Srrapitu  eieanlta.  A.  A.  Eaton 
1  in  U  .>•'..  ,n».  I.indl.),  and  aeveral  others,  If  Peramium 
hir  (n»p<lvera,  the  aynonymy  becomea:  PBHAUIUM, 
Hal^li.  Trunit.  Hnrt.  Hoc.  1  :.tnf.  \sVJ.  BpparliM.  dialler)  Hoehm. 
in  I.udw   1>.-Iimt.  Gen.  PI.  1700.    Not  Zinn  1757.   (loud vera,  R. 

Mr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2,  ."197.  1813.  Speciea: 
I'rramtum  jmitmemt,  MacM.;  1'rmminm  dtripirn*, 
I'll-  r  i  — Goodyera  Mentie*n.  I.indl  i.  /'cranium  tturla- 
rum.  Ilrller;  I'rramium  ophioidrt,  Kydbcrg  (— Goodyera 

v~r-  F'ra-,d>-      Oakek  Ames. 

L.  H.  B.f 

GOOSEBERRY.  A  bush-fruit, 
grown  for  its  large  berries,  which  are 
mostly  consumed  green  in  cookeiy. 

The  gooseberiy  has  receive*!  com- 
paratively little  attention  in  America, 
although  in  northern  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the  British  Isles,  il  lias 
lung  been  a  prime  favorite,  and  a 
great  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  its  size  there  during  the  last  200  or 
300  years.  When  it  was  first  culti- 
— prubablv  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
the  wild  fruit,  if  it  was  like  what  it  is  now,  would  be 
only  about  1 2  inch  in  diameter  and  less  than  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each  in  weight.  The  largest  noose- 
berries  which  have  been  produced  in  recent  years  aver- 
age several  times  this  size,  the  largest  one  of  which 
there  is  a  record  weighing  two  ounces,  although  there 
are  doubtless  larger  specimens  produced.  The  English 
and  European  gooseberries  are  derived  from  a  wpeeies 
native  of  northern  Europe,  ttilie*  Grossularia  lFi|pt. 
1603,  1664).  The  varieties  of  Ribes  Grossularia  do  not 
succeed  well  in  America  as  a  general  rule,  although  in 
some  places  they  do  well.  The  chief  obstacle  to  their 
successful  culture  is  the  gooseberry  mildew,  which  it 
has  been  found  very  difficult  to  control. 

As  late  as  1846  no  cultivated  varieties  of  American 
species  of  gooseberries  were  mentioned  by  writers,  an 
early  reference,  according  to  Bailey,  !>eing  in  1X49  in 
the ''Northern  Fruit  Culturist,"  by  Goodrich,  where  the 
author  writes:  "We  have  it  from  good  authority  that 
native  sorts  have  been  discovered  both  in  New  Hamie- 
shire  and  Vermont  well  adapted  to  garden  culture."  In 
1847  the  Houghton's  Seedling  was  exhibited  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  MiissachuHetts  Horticultural  Society,  this 
being  I  he  first  improve.!  form  of  the  native  goosel>erry 
of  which  there  is  a  record.  This  variety  was  originated 
or  found  by  Abel  Houghton,  Jr..  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  probably  a  seedling  of  the  native  species, 
Ribes  hirtrUnm  (Figs.  1665.  1666,  1607).  The  first 
improvement  on  the  Houghton  was  the  Downing  (Fig. 
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1068),  a  seedling  of  the  Houghton,  which  was  origi- 
nated by  Charles  Downing,  Newburgh,  New  York,  and 
first  brought  into  notice  in  1853.  It  is  thought  by  some 
authorities  to  have  been  a  hybrid  between  Houghton 
and  Ribet  Groasularia,  the  European  species.  The 


Downing  is  still 


1  largely  planted  in  America  than 
any  other  variety  of  goose- 
berry. This  is  doubtless 
largely  due  to  the  fart  that 
comparatively  little  has  l>een 
done  toward  improving  the 
gooseberry  in  America  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  The 
most  work  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  William  Saun- 
Director  of  the 


(Natural  iw) 


l.Wurai  Hit') 


Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  the  originator  of  the 
Pearl,  Josselyn  (Red  Jacket),  and  many  other  seed- 
lings and  crosses  not  yet  on  the  market.  Then-  is  a 
good  field  for  work  in  improving  the  native  goose- 
F>crrica,  as  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  size 
should  not  be  equal  to  the  best  English  varieties.  The 
quality  of  the  American  varieties  is  conaidcml  by  some 
to  be  better  than  the  average  English  gooseberry,  but 
the  flavor  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  best  of  the 
English  sorts. 

As  the  gooseberry  is  found  growing  wild  almost  or 
quite  to  the  Arctic  circle,  its  culture  will  no  doubt  be 
extended  very  far  north.  The  most  useful  native  species 
is  the  smooth  gooselierry,  Ribe*  hirtellum,  which  is 
found  wild  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  prickly  gooseberry,  Ribcs  Cynonbati, 
which  has  not  so  wide  a  range.  Both  of  these  goose- 
berries are  of  good  quality.  An  interesting  hybrid 
gooseberry  was  originated  by  Saunders  by  crossing 
Riltcx  Cynimtiati,  with  Warrington,  a  cultivated  Eng- 
lish variety.  The  si»e  of  the  fruit  was  increased  very 
much,  but  the  gooseberry  although  good  in  quality 
remained  prickly.  If  greater  hardiness  is  desired  it  may 
be  got  in  Rtftex  lactixlre,  which  grows  almost  or  quite  to 
the  Arctic  circle.  In  its  present  state  it  is  not  nearly  so 
useful  as  the  other  two  sikh-h-s.  the  fruit  being  smaller 
and  inferior  in  quality.  There  are  other  native  species, 
such  as  Ribex  ijoblni,  R.  tiuwicatum,  and  R.  rolnndi- 
Jolium,  which  may  also  play  their  part  in  the  future 
improvement  of  the  native  goosclHTrv. 

There  is  a  steady  though  limit*-*!  demand  for  goose- 
berries in  America,  but  the  gooseberry  has  never  been 
generally  popular  on  this  continent.  In  England, 
gooseberries  are  used  in  great  quantities  for  eating  out 
of  hand  and  for  jam;  in  America  few  are  used  raw,  most 
of  the  fruit  bring  picked  green  and  put  into  pies,  or 
used  as  jam  or  canned.  Those  who  are  successful  in 
growing  the  English  varieties  in  America  are  usually 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  as  a  fruit  for  eating  raw. 


Propagation. 

Gooseberries  may  be  propagated  either  from  cut- 
tings or  by  layering.  The  average  person  will  usually 
get  the  best  n-sults  from  layering,  as  cuttings  are  often 
very  unsatisfactory.  To  propagate  by  layering,  the 
bushes  should  be  pruned  severely  in  the  autumn.  This 
will  induce  a  strong  growth  of  young  wood  the  next 
season.  When  those  have  made  most  of  their  growth, 
which  will  be  early  in  July,  the  earth  is  heaped  up 
around  and  through  the  bush  until  only  the  tip.-  of  the 
young  shoots  are  left  uncovered.  The  soil  is  packed 
down  and  then  a  covering  of  loose  earth  thrown  over  to 
retain  moisture  better.  Most  of  the  Ameriran  varie- 
ties will  have  rooted  well  by  autumn,  and  the  young 
plants  may  be  detached  and  planted  in  nursery  rows 
either  the  same  fall  or  the  following  spring,  to  be  grown 
there  for  one  season.  English  varieties  usually  take  two 
years  to  root,  and  the  soil  must  lie  lcfta!>out  the  bushes 
lor  that  time.  Cuttings  of  Amrrican  varieties  will 
sometimes  give  fairly  satisfactory  results  if  made  from 
well-ripened  wood  and  treated  as  currant  cuttings. 
The  cuttings  are  made  6  to  8  inches  or  less  in  length, 
and  buriid  in  soil  over  winter.  In  spring  they  are  set 
out  in  nurserv  rows,  planting  deep  enough  so  that  only 
one  or  two  buds  are  above  ground.  Both  American 
and  English  varieties  may  be  propagated  from  green- 
wood cuttings  in  a  greenhouse,  or  notbed  with  bottom 
heat. 

Soil,  planting  ami  culture. 

The  gooseberry  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  hence  a 
soil  should  be  chosen  in  whirh  there  will  be  a  constant 
supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season.  In  dry 
soils  gooseberries  suffer  very  much  in  a  dry  time,  the 
foliage  often  falling  prematurely  and  the  fruit  being 
scalded  by  the  sun.  The  soil  should  be  a  cool  one. 
Moist  soils  are  usually  cool,  but  the  surface  of  a  sandy 
loam  soil  gets  very  hot  in  the  summer,  hence  is  not  the 
best  for  this  fruit.  Well-drained,  heavv  eluy  loams  arc 
the  most  suitable  for  gooseberries  as  these  usuallv  are 
both  cool  and  moist.  The  soil  should  have  abundant 
plant-food  easily  made  available.  A  good  application 
of  well-rotted  manure  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil 
will  do  much  to  bring  about  these  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  soil  should  be  well  prepared  and  made 
mellow  as  for  a  crop  of  roots.  As  gooseberries  start 
to  grow  early  in  the  spring  it  is  usually  preferable  to 
plant  in  the  autumn,  and  as  the  leaves  drop  early  they 
may  In*  planted  in  Sept-ember  and  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition when  winter  comes.  Well-rooted  cuttings  or 
layers  may  be  used  as  plants.  They  should  be  set  in 
rows  about  6  feet  apart  anil  4  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

Cultivation  should  be  thorough  to  retain  moisture 
and  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  as  gooseberry  roots  near 


1665.  Ribcs  hirtrll 
in  bloom.  I  X*i) 


1666.  Letm  of  Ribea  I 
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the  surface,  tillage  should  be  shallow.  Mulching  with 
etniw  is  sometimes  advisable  to  keep  the  soil  cool. 

As  the  gooseberry  makes  much  more  wood  than  it  is 
desirable  to  leave,  severe  pruning  is  necessary.  English 
varieties  sire  usually  trained  to  a  single  stem,  but  this  is 
not  necessary,  although  the  freer  circulation  of  air  when 
trained  in  this  way  may  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
mildew.  The  usual  custom  in  America  is  to  grow  the 
gooseberry  in  bush  form.  The  bush  should  at  first  be 


York.  He  gives  the  probable  range  from  300  to  500 
bushels  an  acre.  Bailey  gives  tne  average  as  100 
bushels  an  acre. 

European  gooteberriea. 

In  Great  Britain  the  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  fruits,  and  great  quantities  of  the  product  are 
grown  there  every  year.  They  are  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  eating  out  of  hand  when  ripe,  but  are  much 


1667.  An  American  gooseberrr,  Ribei  hirtellam.  (XK) 


brought  into  a  good  shape  by  leaving  a  few  of  the 
strongest  shoots  regularly  distributed  to  make  an 
open  head.  Five  or  six  of  these  shoots  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  leave  at  first.  As  the  bush  gets  older,  new  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow  to  lake  the  place  of  the  older  ones, 
as  the  pruning  should  he  done  with  a  view  to  having 
only  vigorous  bearing  wood.  Fruit  is  borne  on  year-old 
wood  and  from  spurs  on  older  wood.  It  usually  is  not 
desirable  to  have  any  wood  more  than  three  years  old. 
The  best  time  to  prune  is  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  The 
weakest  young  shoots  should  be  cut  off  at  the  ground, 
also  all  the  stronger  young  shoots  not  required  for 
fruiting  or  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  branches  to  Ik? 
cut  away.  The  side  shoots  from  the  older  branches 
should  be  headed  buck  or  cut  out  altogether  so  as  to 
maintain  a  fairly  o|ien  head,  making  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible to  pick  the  fruit  and  yet  leaving  sufficient  wood 
to  produce  a  good  crop  and  shade  the  fruit  from  the  sun, 
as  in  a  hot  dry  time  gooseberries  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  scalding.  When  branches  are  more  than  three  years 
of  age  they  should  be  removed  to  make  Wwy  for 
younger  wood.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  out  all  branches 
which  touch  the  ground  as  there  will  then  be  a  lictter 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  fruit  will  be  kept  off  the 
ground  Gooseberries  will  often  begin  to  bear  the  second 
year  after  planting,  but  there  will  not  be  a  full  crop 
until  the  fourth  season.  If  the  soil  is  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion by  an  annual  application  of  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure  in  the  autumn,  harrowed  in  the  following  spring, 
and  if  the  bushes  are  kept  sprayed  and  well  pruned, 
the  plantation  will  not  need  to  Vie  renewed  for  many 
years.  Sometimes  a  plant  is  trained  to  a  single  stem 
(Fig.  1669),  to  secure  extra  fine  fruit,  but  it  is  only  a 
home-garden  practice  and  scarcely  to  be  recommended 

Yield  of  gooseberries. 

The  American  gooseberry  is  a  productive  fruit  and 
avenges  :l  g'xxl  crop  if  well  cared  for.  It  is,  however, 
very  important  to  have  good  foliage  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  the  sun.  and  unfortunately  many  let  the  currant 
worm  destroy  a  large  proportion  of  the  foliage,  and  if 
the  weather  is  hot  the  fruit  suffers.  Six  bushes  of  the 
Pearl  have  averaged  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  in  five  years  at  the  rate  of  12,402 

Counds  an  acre  each  vear,  or,  at  forty  pounds  to  the 
ushel,  over  310  bushefs  an  acre.  The  highest  yield  was 
in  1 90.1,  when  five  bushes  of  Pearl  6x4  feet  apart 
yielded  seventy-five  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  27,225 
"pounds  an  acre,  equal  to  over  6K0  bushels. 

The  highest  yield  mentioned  by  Card  in  his  work  on 
"Hush  Fruits,'1  is  at  the  rate  of  450  bushels  an  acre, 
obtained  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  New 


in  demand  for  making  jam.  Owing  to  their  large  si«e 
and  good  flavor,  and  their  popularity  in  Great  Britain, 
they  were  early  imported  into  America,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  owing  to  the  gooseberry  mildew  the  Euro- 
pean varieties  could  not  l>c  successfully  cultivated  in 
most  places  in  which  the  goosel>crry  grows.  Where  the 
climate  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  northern  and  moister  parts  of  Europe,  and  there 
is  considerable  moisture  in  the  air,  not  very  high  sum- 
mer temperatures,  and  considerable  cloudy  weather, 
the  European  gooseberry  succeeds  best.  Even  in  gar- 
dens  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vegetation  giving 
off  much  moisture,  and  in  which  the  soil  is  shaded  and 
cool,  good  success  is  often  obtained  and  almost  or  quite 
as  fine  gooseberries  produced  as  in  England,  but  such 
instances  are  the  exception. 

Heavy  clay  soils  are  most  suited  to  the  gooseberry 
and  there  is  little  use  trying  to  grow  the  European 
varieties  in  light  soils.  Clay  soils  arc  cool,  and  with 


1688.  Downing  gooseberry. 

them  it  is  easier  to  secure  the  conditions  necessary  to 
success.  Various  methods  are  recommended  for  grow- 
ing European  gooseberries  free  from  mildew.  Mulch- 
ing the  soil  heavily  with  straw  is  one.  Mulching  the 
soil  with  coal-ashes  is  another.  Shading  the  soil  with 
laths  set  on  a  frame  S  to  10  feet  high  is  another.  All 
these  methods  are  useful,  but  unless  the  air  is  moist 
above  as  it  is  cool  and  moist  below,  the  conditions  will 
be  still  more  or  less  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  disease.  The  conditions  of  a  thickly  planted  garden, 
where  there  is  partial  shade,  seem  the  most  favorable. 

Vmietie*  of  gooxrfjerrie*. 

American  r  Pearl,  Down  in 
(Red  Jacket) 


ming  (Fig 
Houghton  is  the  hardiest. 


1668),  Josselyn 
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European  (of  most  general  adaptation) :  Whitesmith, 
Industry  (Fig.  1671). 

European  (least  affected  by  mildew  at  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada):  Companion, 
Eagle,  Glenton  Green,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Snowball. 

European  (grown  by  R.  B.  Whyte,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
under  garden  conditions):  Tri- 
umph,   Lofty,    Green  Oeean, 
Conn,  Weatherall,  Sportsman. 

Scalding  of  the  fruit. 

In  a  very  hot  dry  time,  goosc- 
bcrri«*H  are  often  scalded,  become 
unfit  for  use  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  the  gooseberries  arc 
planted  in  heavy,  cool  soil  and 
the  ground  kept  well  cultivated 
and  the  currant-worm  prevented 
from  eating  the  foliage  there  will 
be  little  trouble.  Unfortunately, 
in  many  plantations  the  foliage 
is  very  scant,  either  on  account 
of  poor  cultivation  or  injury 
from  the  currant-worm,  and  it  is 
under  such  conditions  that  the 
greatest  injury  occurs. 

Iruircix  and  diseases  affecting  the 
gooseberry. 

Currant  -  worm  or  imported 
sawfly  (Pteranux  riberii,  Scop.). — 
By  far  the  best  known  of  all  the 
insects  which  injure  currants  and 
gooseberries  is  the  currant-worm. 
The  black-spotted  dark  green 
false  caterpillars  of  this  insect 
may  unfortunately  be  found  in 
almost  every  plantation  of  curran  ts  or  gooseberries,  even- 
year  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
North  America.  The  white  eggs  are  laid  in  rows  along 
the  ribs  of  the  leaf  on  the  lower  side,  toward  the  end 
of  May.  From  these  the  young  larvce  hatch  and  soon 
make  their  presence  known  by  the  small  holes  they 
eat  through  the  leaves.  I'nless  promptly  d<*troy«I, 
they  will  soon  strip  the  bushes  of  their  leaves,  thus 
weakening  them  considerably  bo  as  to  prevent  them 
ripening  fruit  the  first  year,  and  also  reducing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  crop  of  the  following  season.  There  are  at 
least  two  broods  in  a  season.  The  first  appears  just  as 
the  leaves  are  attaining  full  growth,  and  the  second  just 
as  the  fruit  is  ripening.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  four- 
winged  fly  which  may  be  seen  flying  about  the  hushes 
early  in  spring.  The  male  is  blackish,  with  yellow  legs 
and  of  about  the  same  size  as  a  house-fly,  but  with  a 
more  Blender  body.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male 
and  has  the  body  as  well  as  the  legs  yellow,  Remedy: 
For  the  first  brood  a  weak  mixture  of  paris  green,  one 
ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  may  be  sprayed  over  the 

bushes,  or  a  dry  mixture  one 
ounce  of  paris  green  to  six 
(Kiunds  of  flour  may  Is* 
dusted  over  the  foliage  after 
a  shower  or  when  the  leaves 
arc  damp  with  dew.  For  the 
second  brood  paris  green 
must  not  be  used,  but  white 
hellebore;  this  is  dusted  on 
as  a  dry  powder;  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  this  powder,  one  ounce 
to  two  gallons  of  water,  may 
be  sprayed  over  t  he  hMOnOO  ft 
is,  of  course,  far  better  to  treat 
the  first  brood  thoroughly,  so 
i«70.  Crown  Bob,  u  im  reduce  the  number  of 
Enciih  looMberrr.  females  which  would  lay  eggs 
( x  ?*)  for  the  second  brood. 


1660.  Gooseberry  trained  in  tr*«  form. 


Gooseberry  fruit-worm  (Zophodia  groMularir,  Pack.). 
— Just  before  gooseberries  ripen,  clusters  of  two  or  three 
may  sometimes  be  noticed,  which  are  prematurely 
colored,  and  which  are  joined  together  by  the  webs  spun 
by  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth.  These  caterpillars 
are  pale  greenish  white  and  sometimes  have  a  reddish 
tinge.  They  live  inside  the  ber- 
ries and,  when  the  contents  of 
one  berry  arc  consumed,  attack 
another  near  at  hand,  joining  it 
to  the  first  by  a  silken  web. 
When  full  grown  they  fall  to  the 
ground  and  spin  brown  parch- 
ment-like cocoons,  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
moths,  which  are  pale  gray, 
marked  with  dark  streaks  and 
bands,  an*  very  rarely  observed. 
They  fly  early  in  spring,  and 
there  is  only  one  brood  in  the 
year.  Remedy:  The  best  method 
of  controlling  this  UWect,  which 
fortunately  is  never  very  abun- 
dant, is  to  pick  by  hand  the 
clusters  of  injured  berries.  It  is 
thought  that  chickens  and  other 
|>oultry  are  useful  in  destroying 
the  larva*  and  chrysalids;  and  it 
is  certain  that,  while  chickens 
lire  very  small,  they  are  useful  in 
a  garden  in  destroying  a  great 
number  of  injurious  insects.  The 
old  hen,  however,  should  be 
kept  securely  cooped  up  and  not 
allowed  to  run  at  large. 

Gooseberry  mildew  (Sphrro- 
theca  mors  -  urr ) .  —  The  goose- 
berry mildew  has  prevented  the  general  culture  of 
the  European  gooseberry  in  America.  This  disease 
attacks  the  leaves,  twigs  and  fruit.  When  the  attack 
is  bad  it  destroys  the  foliage,  covers  the  fruit  and  causes 
most  of  it  to  drop.  It  saps  the  growing  shoots  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  do  not  ripen  properly,  and  dry  up 
without  setting  fruit-buds.  It  thus  practically  destroys 
the  crop.  The  disease  is  apparent  early  in  the  season  in 
the  web-like  covering  which  coats  the  leaves,  shoots  and 
fruit.  This  is  the  mycelium  from  which  is  given  off  the 
spores  which  propagate  this  disease.  It  is  usually 
noticed  first  in  the  lower  and  most  shaded  parts  of  the 
bush.  When  the  spores  are  being  given  off,  the  mildew 
has  a  powdery  appearance.  Winter-spores  are  formed 
later  which  germinate  in  the  spring.  As  the  mycelium 
and  spores  an*  both  on  the  surface  it  might  be  thought 
this  disease  could  be  easily  controlled,  but  the  weather 
conditions  in  this  country  seem  so  favorable  to  the 
development  of  spores  tnat  the  gooseberry  mildew 
spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and  constant  and  thorough 
spraying  is  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  doing  so. 
American  varieties  are  seldom 
affected  by  gooseberry  mildew, 
although  occasionally  they  are 
slightly  attacked.  Remedies: 
So  far.  there  has  been  no  good 
remedy  for  the  gooseberry  mil- 
dew, but  the  most  promising 
remedy  is  the  lime-sulfur  wash 
applied  first  when  the  buds 
are  breaking  and  then  at  inter- 
vals during  the  growing  sea- 
son. So  far,  the  best  formulas 
and  the  beat  times  to  spray 
have  not  been  accurately 
worked  out.  Potassium  sulfide 

in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  i671  1^,^  one  o( 
to  two  gallons  of  water  has    the  En«lUh  too  schemes. 

controlled  the  mildew  in  some     'Natural  ww.) 
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cases  but  to  secure  satisfactory  results  the  weather  must 
be  favorable  and  the  bushes  sprayed  from  four  to  six 
times  or  more.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  control  the  mildew  with  this 
spray;  furthermore  under  certain  conditions  the  foliage 
of  some  varieties  is  injured  by  the  spray.  Bordeaux 
mixture  when  the  leaf-buds  are  breaking  and  again 
just  before  blooming  is  a  |»artial  preventive. 

Leaf pot,  rust  (Septoria  rilris). — The  disease  which 
causes  the  spotting  of  gooseberry  leaves  and  their  fall- 
ing prematurely  is  the  same  as  that  which  affects 
and  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

W.  T.  Macoun. 


GORD6NIA  (after  James  Gordon,  an  English  nur- 
seryman ;  died  1780).  Thracese.  Including  Franklinia. 
Ornamental  woody  plants  grown  for  their  showy  white 
flowers  and  handsome  foliage. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs:  lva.  alter- 
nate, pctiolcd,  entire  or  serrate:  fls.  solitary,  axillary; 
sepals  and  petals  5;  stamens  numerous;  ovary  superior, 
3-6-cclled,  each  cell  with  4  or  numerous  ovules;  style 
slender,  with  a  3-6-lohed  stigma:  caps.  3-6-celled, 
woody,  dehiscent,  with  few  or  manv  winged  seeds  in 
cell  — About  15  species  in  Subtrop.  and  Trop. 


Asia  and  2  in  the  S.  Atlantic  States. 

The  gordonias  have  very  handsome  shining 
and  produce  their  large  white  flowers  even  on 
email  plants.  Only  G.  alalamaha  is  hardy  north  to 
Massachusetts,  while  the  others  are  cultivated  only  in 
subtropical  regions.  They  grow  best  in  a  somewhat 
moist,  peaty,  or  sandy  soil.  Propagated  by  seeds,  layers 
or  cuttings  from  half-ripened  wool  under  |  ' 


A.  Foliage  deciduout. 

aJatamaha,  Sarg.  (<7.  pubhtcena,  I/Her.  Franklinia 
alatamdha.  Marsh.).  Shrub  or  tree,  to  30  ft.:  lva.  obo- 
vate-oblong,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  sparingly 
serrate,  bright  green  and  shining  above,  pubescent 
below,  turning  scarlet  in  fall,  5-6  in.  long:  fls.  short- 
pedicelled,  pure  white,  about  3  in.  across;  petals 
roundish  obovate,  with  crenulate  margin,  concave: 
caps,  globular.  Sept.,  Oct.  Ga.,  but  not  found  again 
since  1790.  S.S.  1:22.  Mn.  6:201.  Ong.  7:167. 
M.D.G.  1899:25.  F.E.  30:863.  C.L.A.  2.34.— One  of 
the  few  trees  that  flower  in  autumn.  It  does  well  in 
Mass.  in  sheltered  positions  or  with  slight  protection, 
and  blooms  freely  every  year.  A  large  tree  in  the 
Bart  ram  garden,  near  Philadelphia,  was  long  suj>- 
posed  to  be  the  only  living  specimen  of  (J. alalamaha. 
All  other  specimens  in  cult,  are  believed  to  have  been 
prop,  from  the  Hart  ram  tree,  which  has  lately  died. 
All  efforts  since  1790  to  rediscover  this  tree  in  the  8. 
have  failed. 

aa.  Foliage  evergreen. 

Lasi&nthus,  Ellis.  Loblolly  Bat.  Tree,  to  60  ft., 
usually  shrubby  in  cult.:  lvs.  obovatc-lanceolate,  nar- 
rowed into  a  short  petiole,  crenately  dentate,  dark  green 
and  shining  above,  glabrous,  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  Tong- 
pedicelled,  white,  2-2!*j  in.  across;  petals  obloog- 
obovate;  stamens  short:  cajw.  ovate.  July,  Aug.  Va, 
to  Fla.  and  Miss.  S.S.  1:21.  B.M.668.  IT.  2:41. 

axillaris,  Scyszylowiez  (G.  andmala,  Spreng.).  Large 
shrub:  lvs.  oblonccolate,  narrowed  into  a  very  short 
petiole,  entire  or  serrate,  dark  green  above,  3-6  in. 
long:  fls.  almost  sessile,  creamy  white,  2-3  in.  across; 
petals  roundish  obovate.  Nov.  S.China.  B.M.2U17; 
4019  (as  Polyxpnra  axillaris).  L.B.C.  7:675  and  B.R. 
349  (as  Camellia  azillarix). 

O.  tmliufu,  Afwlr*.    Corymb*  few-fld.,  terminal;   fla.  whit<\ 
R.H.  WU0: 520.— A  ' 


GORSE:  Viet  rurapriu. 

GOSSfPIUM  (ancient  name  of  the  cotton  plant) 
Malvacrr.  Cotton.  IVrhajw  thirty  or  more  species 
of  h<-rbs  and  shrubs  of  warm  countries,  although  more 
than  100  have  been  described;  some  authorities  reduce 
them  to  about  three.  They  are  grown  for  the  fiber 
that  is  borne  on  the  seeds.  See  Cotton.  They  are 
scarcely  horticultural  subjects,  and  therefore  are  not 
treated  fully  in  this  work. 

Goasypiums  arc  tall  stout  herbs,  or  Uw-form  bushes: 
lvs.  large,  alternate,  petiolate,  mostly  prominently 
3-9-lobed  but  sometimes  entire:  fls.  white,  yellow  or 

Curplish,  provide" I  with  3-5  large  cordate  calyx-like 
racts;  calyx  entire  or  somewhat  5-lobed;  stamens 
united  into  a  column;  ovary  3-5-cclled,  each  cell  3-11- 
ovuled;  style  3-5-lobed:  fr.  a  locuhcidally  dehiscent 
caps.,  bearing  seeds  that  ore  obovate,  rounded  or 
slightly  angular,  sometimes  smooth,  but  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  short  down  or  fur.i  and  a  longer  coat  of 
brown,  creamy  or  white  hairs,  called  the  lint. 

The  cottons  of  commerce  belong,  according  to 
Lcwton,  to  about  eight  distinct  botanical  types  and 
may  bo  divided  into  two  main  groups,  the  New  World 
and  the  Old  World  cottons.  The  New  World  group 
includes  American  Upland  cotton  (G.  hirtutum,  Linn.); 
Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cottons  (6'.  barlndenxe,  Linn.) ; 
and  the  tropical  tree  cottons  of  South  America  (6*. 
bramlunMr,  Macf.  and  G.  perwianum,  Cav.).  The 
Old  World  cottons  include  the  I>cvant  cotton  (0. 
herbaceum,  Linn  ),  cultivated  in  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia;  the  oriental  tree  cotton  (G.  arborcvm. 
Linn.),  with  yellow  or  purple-red  flowers;  the  common 
cotton  of  India  (W.  nealectum,  Todaro);  and  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  cottons  (G.  nan  king,  Meycn.). 

Cotton  (probably  G.  herbaceum)  was  grown  in  gar- 
dens in  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  colonial  times  as 
an  ornamental  plant. 

Two  s|)ccies  nave  been  offered  as  ornamental  plants. 
G.  DavidsonU,  Kellogg,  from  Lower  Calif,  and 
Cerros  Isls.,  woody,  with  handsome  yellow  fls.  purple 
at  the  base,  1  in.  long,  and  small  cordate  mostly  entire 
lvs.  G.  StftrrJi,  F.  Muell.,  endemic  in  interior  of 
Australia:  shrub,  several  feet  high,  more  or  less  marked 
with  black  dots:  lvs.  broadly  ovate,  entire,  1-2  in.  long, 
glaucous:  fls.  large,  purple  with  dark  center;  bracts  to  1 
in.  long,  cordate,  entire,  many-oerved,  black-dotted . 
The  common  fiber-cottons  are  sometimes  planted  in 
northern  gardens  for  curiosity,  but  they  seldom  make 
attractive  plants  where  the  nights  are  cool;  sometimes 
they  are  seen  in  warm  glasshouses,  with  other  economic 
plants.  L.  H.  B. 

GOUANIA  (Antoine  Gouan,  1733-1821,  professor  of 
botany  at  Montpelicr,  France).  Rhamnace.T.  About 
40  species  of  tropical  shrubs,  sometimes  tall  climbers, 
tendril-bearing:  branches  long  and  slender:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, petiolate,  penninerved,  entire  or  dentate:  fls.  in 
clusters,  on  axillary  and  terminal,  elongated  pedun- 
cles; disk  5-lobed;  style  3-fid:  caps,  with  3  indehiscent 
berries. — This  genus  includes  the  "chawstick"  of 
Jamaica,  a  rapid-growing,  shrubby  vine,  with  pretty 
heart-shaped  lvs..  grown  sometimes  for  ornament  in 
the  extreme  8.  It  is  suitable  for  screening  unsightly 
objects.  The  sts.  are  chewed  in  the  W.  Indies.  Tooth 
brushes  are  made  from  the  frayed  ends  and  tooth-pow- 
der from  the  pulvcriicd  wood. 

domingensis,  Linn.  Chawstick.  Lvs.  usually  1 
in.  long,  elliptical,  glabrate,  with  distant  scrratures; 
veins  ta|>eriug  towanl  the  margin:  Ms.  very  small,  in 
slender  interrupt*-*!  axillary  more  or  less  leafy  spikes: 
caps,  winged,  emarginate.  W.  Indies.  l  h  p, 

GOURD.  In  England,  a  generic  name  for  species  of 
Cururbita  (which  see).  In  America  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  those  cucurbitoiw  fruits  thnt  are  hard- 
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shelled,  and  are  used  for  ornament  or  for  the  making 
of  domestic  utensils.  The  gourd  of  history  js  probably 
Lagenaria.  In  the  northern  United  States,  the  small 
hard-shelled  forms  of  Cucurhiia  f'vpo  (var.  otifera)  arc 
commonly  understood  when  the  word  gourd  is  used. 
The  gourds  in  the  American  trade  arc  referable  to  their 
species  as  follows: 

Anaconda,  Lagmaria  rulpvu.  Mock  Orange,  CumrbilaPepo. 

Armtc-shapcd,    Cucurbitn  Onion  ~*haped.  Cucurhita 

f'rpo  v»r.  otifrra.  Ptpo. 
Birolor.  Cucurtnla  /Vpo  var.  Orange,  Cxtcvrbita  Ptpo  var. 

onftra.  orifm. 
Bonnet.  Lvffa.  Ostrich   Egg.  Cueumii  Jip- 

rkittlr^hapcd,  Ijtotnaria  rut-  mterw, 

t/aru.  Pear-*lia|>cd.  CuciirbUa  Pepo 

Calabaah.   Crtttrntia  Cujttt,  var.  iw./r/n.   ll'ig.  1134). 

yields  the  true  calabash:  Powder  Horn.  Lagmaria  rui- 

liut  th"  ralabaah  gourd  u  gam. 

Lagrnarin  rulgariw.  Rag,  Lujfa. 

Coloquiotf.  rucurfct'M  Prpo,  Servient  or  Snaki-  (not  Snako 

var.  ori/rni  .(ol.x-ynth  U)  ououmhrr.    whirb     u  a 

CilruUuM  Colw»iil).i»i.  CucumUl,    /ivnnnii  ru/- 

Pipprr.  '^i0«aarui  ruitfrtru.  pint  and  TrtchutanSktA. 

Dipaaoeoua,      Cunmu  t/t'p-  Sponge,  Luffa. 

aa&vi.  Spoon.  Laortuxrui  tulgnrta. 

Di»li-cloOi.  l.ufa.  Sugar  Trough,  Lagrnaria  ru/- 

Kgg.    Kgg-flhapc,    Cumrbila  garu. 

/•rpn  var.  on/rr<i.  Ta«lik«it.     rururoita  /'<»» 

G'joscberry.ruriimu  Anguria.  var.  on/rra. 

Hedgehog,  Curumui  rfipMrrw.  Turk's    Turban,  CucurouVi 

Hercules"    Clob,    Lagrnaria  I'rpasu.utifrra. 

rulgarU.  Vegetable  Sponge,  l.ufa. 

Mat*  Gourd,  small  form  of  Wax  Gourd.  BrmNaxta  Aij- 

Lngmarux  tutgari*.  pi'itl. 

L.  II.  B. 

GOURLlfeA  (Gourltf,  a  personal  name).  Ltgu- 
tnindxr.  One  or  two  spiny  shrubs  or  small  trees  of 
Chile,  one  of  which  is  listed  in  8.  Calif.,  somewhat  akin 
to  Sophora  and  Cladrastis:  lvs.  odd-pinnate,  the  1ft*. 
email:  fls.  small,  orange-colored,  in  raceme*  or  fascicles, 
papilionaceous;  standard  orbicular,  wings  obovnte  and 
undulate,  keel  short:  pod  short,  indchiscent.  G.  spindsa, 
Skeels  (Lucitma  spindsa,  Mohna.  G.  chiltnsis.  Cay). 
Ciianal.  Tree,  1*2—15  ft.{  with  long  thick  branches 
ending  in  spines:  Ifts.  3  pairs,  ovate:  lis.  orange-yellow 
etrcaked  red,  in  short  loose  racemes:  fr.  about  1  in. 
diam.,  brownish,  the  pulp  the  flavor  of  jujube:  wood 
yellow  and  hard,  used  for  cabinet-making.  Chile,  at 
elevation  of  1,500-5,000  ft.  L.  n.  B. 

GOVfeNIA  (J.  R.  Go  wen,  English  gardener).  Orchi~ 
d&ctje.  Terrestrial  orchids  of  Trop.  Amer.,  seldom  cult., 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  s|H'cies:  rhicomcs  thickened  into 
tuber-like  enlargement*  or  pseudobulbs,  the  sis.  erect 
and  few-lvd.:  lvs.  large,  narrowed  at  base:  fls.  in  simple 
racemes,  medium  in  sixe,  short-pedicellcd,  mostly 
white,  cream-colored  or  vellow  and  more  or  less  red- 
spotted  ;  sepals  and  jK-taU  of  about  e<iual  length,  the 
former  connivent;  lip  very  short,  without  spur,  jointed 
to  column;  pollinia  4,  broadly  ovate.  G.  ft  not  ha, 
roepp.  &Endl.  Height  2-3  ft.:  If  .-blade  ellipt  ie,  about 
8  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish,  with  transverse  purple  lines, 
much  larger  than  those  of  G.  xup<rba;  gcgrns.  lanceo- 
late to  oblong.  Peru.  G.  supMxi,  Limit.  Two  ft.: 
fls.  fragrant,  yellow  with  red  markings,  sepals  and 
petals  acute:  spike  loose,  erect.  Mcx.  L.B.C.  18: 1700. 
G.  tulphiirta,  Keichb.  f.  An  odd  species  with  onion- 
hke  pseudobulbs:  If  .-blade  euncate-lanceolate  and 
acuminate:  fls.  rather  large;  sepals  sulfur-yellow;  petals 
white  with  yellowish  margin  and  purple  lines;  lip  cor- 
date-oblong, white  with  dark  brown  at  apex. 

L.  H.  B. 

GRAB6WSKIA  (H.  R  Grabowsky,  German  apothe- 
cary  and  botanical  author).  Sitlanxicfa1,  A  half-dozen 
or  more  spiny  shrubs  of  Trop.  and  extra-Trop.  8.  Amer., 
with  small  violet  or  pale  blue  or  whitish  fls.  borne 
singly  at  the  nodes  and  in  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  am!  oblong  or  obovate  entire  sometimes 
fleshy  lvs.:  calyx  5-tonthcd  or  becoming  10-toothed 
after  flowering;  corolla  funnelform,  with  short  tube  and 


5-lobcd  spreading  limb;  stamens  5,  exserted:  fr.  drupe- 
like  with  2  pyrenes.  G.  boerhaavucfdlia,  8chlecht. 
(G.  glauea,  Hort.),  of  Peru,  is  offered  in  Calif.  It  is  a 
lycium-like  scrambling  or  wide-spreading  bush  with 
small  lvs.  alternate  and  tufted,  with  spines  !4in.  long 
in  the  axils  and  the  shorter  branches  often  also  sharp 
and  spine-like:  fls.  whitish  or  pale  blue,  not  conspicu- 
ous, in  clusters  of  3-5  or  solitary:  berries  scarcely  f  ^in. 
king.  B.R.  1985.— In  Calif.,  the  plant  has  a  good  gray- 
green  foliage  and  a  graceful  drooping  habit,  therefore 
"  rig  it   adaptable  for  planting  compositions  in 

L.  H.  B. 

GRAFTING,  Multiplication  by.  Grafting  is  the 
operation  of  inserting  a  part  of  one  plant  into  another 
plant  or  part  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  grow  and 
produce  its  kind. 

The  practice  of  grafting,  together  with  all  the  reasons, 
consequences  and  results,  coils) itiitc*  a  department  of 

knowledge  known  as 
graftagc  The  term 
grafting  is  ordinarily 
restricted,  in  popular 
s|>cech,  to  propagation 
by  means  of  short 
twigs  or  cions.  and 
T   C  /infnW     budditty   is   used  to 

i J    /       i       I        i  I     designate  the  insertion 

of  single  buds  that  are 
severed  from  the 
branch  on  which  they 
grew;  but  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  funda- 
mental. .SW;  is  the 
plant  or  part  on  w  hich 
the  grafting  is  done. 
Cion  (xciim,  xinn)  is 
the  part  inserted  into 
the  stock,  although 
it  is  usually  restricted 
to  cuttings  of  twigs, 
and  does  not  include 
detached  buds.  In 
many  writing!:  the 
word  is  s|>elled  scion,  but  the  other  is  shorter  and 
it  was  a  very  early  horticultural  term,  many  old 
horticultural  writings  using  dan  and  cyon.  Scion  is 
apparently  later,  and  usage  is  not  uniform.  The  word 
graft  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cion,  but  it 
would  better  be  used  for  the  completer!  thing— the 
new  plant  or  part  made  by  the  joining  of  cion  and 
stock. 

Grafting  is  not  always  employed  for  purposes  of  prop- 
agation. It  may  be  a  reparative  process.  What  is 
known  as  bridge-grafting  is  of  this  kind.  Wounds  or 
girdles  may  be  bridged  by  cions,  as  in  Fig.  1072  (after 
Hedrick),  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  new  tissue  to 
connect  the  part*.  Here  the  edges  of  the  girdle  are 
trimmed  to  the  fresh  firm  tissue,  cions  whittled  wedge- 
shape  at  each  end  are  inserted,  bandages  are  drawn 
around  the  trunk  to  hold  the  free  edges  of  the  hark  and 
the  ends  of  the  eions,  and  wax  is  poured  over  the  work. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  spnnif,  with  dormant 
cions.  The  buds  should  not  be  allowed  to  throw  out 
shoots.  If  the  cions  are  placed  close  together,  they 
will  soon  unite  along  their  side*  and  make  a  continuous 
covering  of  the  wound.  Writing  of  bridge-grafting, 
Hedrick  says  <N.  Y.Sta.  Cire.  No.  17):"Its  most  impor- 
tant use  is  to  preserve  trees  injured  or  girdled  bv  rodents 
or  disease.  Any  ragged  or  discard  edges  should  be 
cleanly  cut  away,  a  longitudinal  slit  should  be  made  in 
the  bark,  both  above  anil  below  the  wound,  and  the 
edges  of  the  flit.s  loosened  slightly.  A  cion  should  then 
be  cut  2  or  3  inches  longer  than  the  space  to  be  bridged, 
one  side  beveled  off  at  both  ends  (Fig.  1072),  and 
inserted  in  the  slits,  its  beveled  face  against  the  wood 


1672.  Brtd«c-*raftin«.  At  the  left, 
a  don;  the  doos  in  place;  at  the 
rich!,  the  cn<U  waxed. 
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of  the  trunk.  In  order  to  guard  against  any  accidental 
displacement  it  would  be  well  to  drive  a  small  tack  or 
nail  through  each  end  of  the  cion,  which,  however, 
must  not  be  split  in  the  operation.  Other  ciems  in  a 
like  manner  may  be  inserted  at  interval*  of  about  2 
inches  over  the  entire  injured  surface.  The  ends  of  the 
eioaa  should  be  covered  with  wax  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cover  all  the  bridgex!  |*>rtion  of  the  trunk.  If 
the  tree  operated  upon  is  small  and  likely  to  weave 
in  the  wind  it  should  be  tied  firmly  to  a  strong  stake  as 
such  movements  might  tear  apart  the  tender  uniting 
surfaces." 

Cions  are  sometimes  inserted  freelv  in  the  stub  left 
by  a  large  broken  limb,  for  the  double  pur|>ose  of  pro- 
viding other  shoots  to  take  the  place?  of  the  branch  and 
of  facilitating  the  healing  of  the  wound.  Sometimes 
cions  are  inserted  in  limbs  on  a  one-sided  or  misshapen 
tre*  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  growth  on  that 
side,  the  variety  pcrha-»s  In'ing  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tree  itself. 

Another  reason  for  grafting  is  to  produce  some  radical 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  cion,  as  rendering  it  more 
dwarf,  more  fruitful,  or  Otherwise  changing  its  habit. 
Still  another  office  is  to  adapt  plants  to  ail  verse  soils 
or  climates.  An  example  is  the  use  of  the  |M-arh  root  in 
the  southern  states  upon  which  to  work  the  plum,  as 
the  peach  thrives  better  than  the  plum  in  sandy  soils. 
The  practice  in  Russia  of  working  the  apple  on  roots 
of  the  Siberian  crab  is  an  example  of  an  effort  to  make 
a  plant  better  able  to  withstand  a  very  severe  climate. 

In  general,  however,  grafting  is  employed  for  the 
purpos«>  of  multiplying  or  perjK'tuating  a  given  variety, 
mostly  of  woody  plants.  It  Is  use*!  with  plants  that 
do  not  bear  seeds,  or  in  which  the  seenls  do  not  come 
true  or  are  difficult  to  germinate,  or  when  the  plants  do 
not  propagate  well  by  cuttings  or  layers.  It  is  also 
employed  to  increase  the  ease  and  speed  of  multiplying 
plants. 

In  common  practice,  the  effect  of  the  stock  on  tho 
cion  is  rather  more  mechanical  or  physical  than  physio- 
logical or  chemical.  The  influences  are  very  largely 
those  associated  with  greater  or  less  growth.  As  a  rule, 
each  part  of  the  combined  plant — the  stock  and  cion — 
maintains  its  individuality.  There  are  certain  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  cion  seems  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  stock;  and  others  in  which  the  stock  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the?  cion.  There  art?  reeordexl 
instances  of  a  distinct  change  in  the  flavor  of  fruit  when 
the  cion  is  put  upon  stock  that  bears  fruit  of  very  dif- 
I  ferent  character.  There  are  some  varieties  of  apples  and 

pears  which,  whe'n  worked  on  a  seedling  root,  tenel  to 
change  the  habit  of  growth  of  that  root.  Examples  are 
Northern  Spy  and  Whitney  apples,  which,  when  grafted 
on  a  root  of  unknown  parentage,  tend  to  make  that 
root,  grow  very  deep  in  the  soil.  All  these  instances  seem 
to  be  special  case*,  or  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  each  part  maintains  its  individuality.  Reasons 
for  this  change  of  nature  in  these  cases  have  not  been 
determined,  and  in  most  cases  such  results  are  not  to 
!>c  predicted.  The  most  marke-d  effect  of  steick  on  the 
cion  is  a  dwarfing  influence.  Dwarfing  may  be  e?xj>ceteel 
whenever  the  stock  is  of  a  smaller  stature  than  the 
cion.  The  most  familiar  example  is  the  dwarf  pear, 
made  by  working  the  pear  on  quince  stock.  Supplying 
a  plant  with  a  slew-growing  root  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  making  of  a  dwarf.  The  plant  must  be-  ke-pt 
dwarf  by  subsequent  pruning  and  othe-r  care.  There  is 
comparatively  little  demand  for  large-growing  forms 
of  woody  plants,  whereas  there  is  much  elemand  for 
dwarf  forms.  See  Ihmrfing,  page  1082. 

The  limits  within  which  grafting  can  stice-eed  are  to 
be  determined  only  by  experiment.  These-  limits  are 
often  within  the  species,  and  usually  within  the  genus, 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  plants  of  distinct  nenera 
inte<rgraft  with  success,  as  in  some  of  the  e-adi.  In 
general,  the  cleiser  the  affinity  of  cion  and  stewk,  the 
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better  the  union.  When  stock  of  the  same  species  can 
not  l>e  secure*!,  it  is  allowable  to  chose  another  siiecies. 
Thus  it  was  for  a  time  impossible  to  secure  Japanese 
plum  stocks  upon  which  to  grow  the  varieties  of  Japan- 
ese  plums,  and  peach,  Marianna,  myrobalan  and 
dotwstie-a  plum  stocks  have  be<en  used,  and  are  used  to 
this  day.  In  some  cases  another  species  grows  more 
readily  from  seed,  is  cheaper,  is  less  liable  to  fungous 
injury  in  the  nursery,  or  has  some  other  practical 
advantage.  Thus,  most  domestic*  plums  (Prunua 
domcstica)  in  the  North  are  worked  on  the  myrobalan 
(/'.  eerasifrro);  many  sweet  and  sour  cherries  {Prunua 
Avium  and  Citaxua)  are  worked  on  the  mahaleb 
(P.  Mahaleb);  many  kinds  of  roses  are  worked  on 
manetti  and  Horn  multifiora  stocks. 

From  time  to  time  there  arises  an  agitation  against 
grafting,  particularly  in  the  <)!<!  World.  Cases  of  poor 
unions  and  the  difhVulties  e>f  sprouting  from  the  root  or 
stock  are  eitexl  as  prtsifs  that  graftage  is  injurious  and 
devitalizing.  But  these  arc  examples  of  pex>r  results. 
They  show  what  should  not  be  done.  Properly  per- 
formed, on  plants  of  pre>|*T  affinity,  graftage  is  not 
devitalizing.   It  is  ersse-ntial  to  luoelcrn  horticulture. 

The  ways  e>r  fashions  of  grafting  are  legion.  There 
are  as  many  ways  as  there  are  ways  of  whittling.  The 
operator  may  fashion  the  union  of  the  stock  anel  the 
cion  to  suit  himself,  if  only  he  applv  cambium  to  cam- 
bium, make  a  close  joint,  anel  properly  protect  the  work. 
Thus,  Themin  in  his  "Monographic  des  Cire-ffes,"  1821, 
describes  119  kinds  of  grafting.  All  kineis  of  grafting 
may  be  classified  into  three  grout*: 

1.  Bud-crafting  or  budding.  In  the  old  days  railed  inoculation. 
3.  Grttmnjt  by  approach,  muxlunn  culled  ujarrtung. 

Early  practice. 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts  of  plant-craft. 
It  is  probable  that  the-  real  art  of  grafting  was  heki  more 
or  le>ss  as  a  professiemal  or  class  secret  in  the  ancient 
worltl,  for  the  writers  seem  to  have  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  Virgil  writes 
(Preston's  translation): 

But  thou  a  halt  lend 
Craft*  of  rude  arbuto  unto  the  walnut  tree, 
Shalt  bid  tJrf  unfruitful  plane  antind  apples  bear. 
Chestnut*  the  beech,  the  ash  blow  white  with  the  pear. 
And,  under  the  elm,  the  aow  on  acorn*  tare. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  misconception  that 
any  kind  of  plant  will  grow  on  any  other.  I'liny  asserts 
that  the  art  of  grafting  was  taught  to  man  bv  nature. 
Birds  swallow  settls,  anel  these  seeds,  falling  in  "some? 
cleft  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,"  germinate  and  make  plants. 
"Hence  it  is  that  we  see  the  cherry  growing  upon  the 
willow,  the  plane  upon  the  laurel,  the  laurel  upon  the 
cherry,  anel  fruits  of  various  tints  and  hues  all  spring- 
ing from  the  same  tree  at  once."  This,  of  course,  is  not 
grafting  at  alt,  but  the  implanting  of  seeds  in  earth- 
filled  chinks  and  cracks,  in  which  the  plants  find  a  con- 
genial footlmld  anel  soil.  But  the  ancients  have  left  us 
abunelant  testimony  that  genuine  grafting  was  em- 
ploye*! with  success.  Pliny  ilescribes  a  cleft-graft.  He 
gives  several  precautions:  the  stock  must  be  "that  of  a 
tree  suitable  feir  the  purpose,"  and  the  graft  must  be 
"taken  from  one  that  is  proper  for  grafting:  the  incision 
or  elrft  must  ne»t  l>e  made  in  a  knot :  the  graft  must  lie 
from  a  tree  "that  is  a  good  be-are-r,  and  from  a  young 
shoot;"  the  graft  must  not  be  sharpened  or  pointed 
"while  the  wind  is  blowing;"  "a  graft  should  not  be 
use*!  that  is  t<x»  full  of  sap,  no,  by  Hercules!  no  more 
than  erne  that  is  dry  anel  parched; '  "it  is  a  point  meist 
religiously  observed,  to  insert  the  graft  during  the 
moon's  increase." 

Herein  are  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  grafting 
practices  of  the  present  day.  together  with  sonic  prac- 
tices of  layering.  Sharrock  treat etl  the  whole-  subject  of 
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grafting  under  the  head  of  "Inaitions,"  and  here  he 
minutely  describes  the  eleft-graft,  and  stieaks  of  it  as 
"the  common  way  of  grafting."  The  practice  which  we 
now  know  a*  inarching  or  grafting  by  approach,  he  sig- 
nificantly call*  "Ablactation"  (that  is,  tuckling  or  wwim- 
tnif).  Now  that  w>  much  is  said  about  the  proper  and 


1 67 J.  Sharrock'i  illustration  of  (ratting.  1672. 

careful  selection  of  cions,  it  is  intenwting  to  read  L. 
rock's  advice  on  this  subject:  "Good  bearing  trees  i 
made  from  Cyons  of  the  like  fruitfulncs*.  .  .  .  Cvons 
are  best  chosen  from  the  fairest,  strongest  slants,  not 
from  under  shoots  or  suckers,  which  will  be  king  ere 
they  bear  fruit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
grafting."  But  we  have  seen  that  Pliny  gave  similar 
advice  before  the  Christian  era,— which  is  only  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  current  notions 
have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past. 

The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  1673)  reproduced  two- 
thirds  size  from  Robert  Sharrork's  "History  of  the  Prop- 
agation ami  Improvement  of  Vegetables,"  11572,  shows 
various  kinds  of  grafting  in  vogue  over  two  centuries 
ago.  Following  is  the  literal  explanation  of  the  plate: 

■      I>rr">tes  tl»e  ordinary  rutting  of  thr  bnrk  for  Inoculation. 
1  hr  sides  of  the  bark,  liflotl  u|>  fur  the  putting  in  of  tlx- shield, 
f.  Thr  shirld  takrn  off  with  the  bud,  whirh  lira  under  the  a  talk 
of  the  leal  rut  off. 
bx.  The  ahirld  put  into  thr  stork  to  lie  bound  up. 

d.  The  bark  rut  out  in  art  oblong  square,  according  to  another 

usual  way  of  innculaliun. 
a.  Thr  shield  rut  out  for  the  fit  tin«  the  Hisharkrsl  square 
m.  Thr  name  shield  put  into  the  stork. 

/.  A  variation  of  the  forrmrntionisj  way.  by  ruitinjt  off  the 
upper  part  of  thr  oblique  square,  and  binding  thr  lower 
part  down  upon  the  shield. 

o.  The  shielil  so  put  in  to  be  b  .nod  up. 

e.  Another  variation  by  slitting  the  bark,  that  the  bud  and 

Iraf  may  .land  forth  at  r.  and  the  bark  slit  be  bound 
down  upon  the  shield. 


g  or 


A.  A  rroaa  rut  for  inoculation. 
».  The  aanie  croaa  rut  lifted 
t.  The  shield  cut  off  to  be  | 
The  shield  put  in. 


The  eut  of  ryon  or  atork  for  whip-grafting. 
The  rut  of  ryon  and  atork  for  shoulder-grafting. 


The  cut  of  the  cyona.  and  alit  of  the  stock  for  grafting  in  the 
cleft. 

i.  The  stock  art  for  ablactation  or  approach. 

u.  The  eyou  of  the  branch  for  the  name  operation. 

?•  J*"-1  krttn<-«  that  is  to  be  taken  off  by  rirrumposilion. 

l™1'  "'a"0"  'hat  bran,  up  the  mould  to  tlic  diabarkrd  place. 
4.  The  branch  of  a  carnation  to  be  laid. 
5   The  Joynt  where  the  slit  begin*. 

0.  The  neat  joynt  where  the  slit  t.  propped  open,  with  a 


of  a 


leaf  put  in. 


The 


of  budding  consists  of  inserting  a 
_  detached  bud  underneath  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
It  is  employed  only  in  stocks  of  small  diameter,  and 
preferably  in  those  not  more  than  one  vear  old.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  whenever  the  bark  will 
peel  and  whenever  mature  buds  may  be  secured.  The 
bark  will  peel  in  early  soring  and  again  in  late  summer 
or  early  autumn,  and  the  oj>eration  of  budding  in  the 
open  ground  is  therefore  performed  at  those  times.  In 
the  spring  the  buds  are  secured  from  twigs  of  the  pre- 
vious season's  growth.  At  the  second  budding  season, 
in  late  summer  or  early  autumn,  the  buds  are  secured 
from  growing  twigs  of  the  season.  At  that  time  of  the 
year  the  buds  will  be  suliiciently  developed  to  bo 
easily  recognized  and  handled. 

Budding  is  much  employed  in  nurseries.  Peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  and  most  stone  fruits,  are  habitually 
budded  rather  than  cion-grafted.  In  the  East,  apples 
and  tiears  are  usually  budded  in  the  nursery;  but  in 
the  West  apples  at  least  are  usually  root-grafted. 
Third-rate  stocks  are  sometimes  set  in  nursery  rows  and 
budded  the  following  July. 

It  is  practicable  to  insert  buds  rather  than  cions  in 
the  to|>*  of  young  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
tree  into  a  different  variety.  Sometimes  the  buds  are 
inserted  in  limbs  two  and  three  years  old;  but  it  is 
usually  preferable,  if  the  tree  is  of  some  age, 
to  cut  back  the  tree  somewhat  heavily  the 
previous  season  or  the  previous  spring,  to  get 
a  growth  of  suckers  into  which  tie  buds  may 
be  set. 

The  cutting  from  which  the  buds  are  taken 
is  known  to  budders  as  a  utick  (Fig.  1674).  In 
early  spring-budding,  this  stick  is  the  last 
year's  growth  of  the  variety  which  it  is  desired 
to  propagate.  Later  in  the  season,  the  stick  is 
the  twig  grown  in  that  season.  Not  all  the 
buds  on  the  stick  are  strong  enough  or  good 
enough  for  budding.  The  budder  will  usually 
discard  the  weak  ones  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom,  unless  he  is  very  much  pressed  for 
buds,  as  may  be  the  case  with  new  or  rare 
varieties.  If  the  stick  is  taken  late  in  the  sea- 
son the  leaves  will  be  on;  but  these  are  quickly 
cut  off  to  prevent  too  much  evaporation  from 
the  rutting.  About  1  j  inch  of  the  leaf-stalk  is 
left  to  serve  as  a  handle  to  the  bud. 

Shield-budding. 


The  ordinary  operation  of  budding  is  shown 
in  the  i  Must  rot  ions.  It.  is  known  as  shield-bud- 
ding, from  the  shape  of  the  removed  bud. 
With  a  thin-hladcd,  sharp  knife,  the  oiierstor 
slices  off  the  bud  by  placing  his  thumb 
beneath  the  bud  and  making  a  deft  and  quick 
stroke  of  the  blade.  Just  under  the  bud  he 
cuts  a  little  into  the  wood.  Some  budders 
afterward  remove  this  bit  of  wood;  but  this  is 
not  essential.  If  this  wood  is  somewhat  hard 
and  dry.  or  if  it  carries  some  pith,  it  may  then 
serve  to  do*  out  »h«'  •«  prevent  inti- 
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mate  contact  with  the  cambium  of  the  stock.  In  ordin- 
ary operations  this  truncheon  of  wood  is  not  removed. 
Most  buddcrs  cut  all  the  bud*  on  a  stick  before  they 
insert  any  of  (hem;  but  they  arc  alk>wed  to  hang  to 
the  stick  by  their  upper  ends,  being 
snipped  off  by  the  knife  as  fast  as  they 
are  needed  (rig.  1074). 
Wester  writes 


the  re- 
in 

building  citrus 
fruits  (Bull. 
No.  27,  Bur. 
Agric,  Philip- 
pine I  sis.),  and 
the  directions 
will  apply  to 
other  plants; 
and  he  gives 
pictures  (Figs. 
1675,  1676)  of 
part  of  the 
manual  opera- 
tion:  "Many 
people  are  un- 
der the  impression  that  budding 
is  a  very  complicated  operation, 
correspondingly  difficult  to  learn 
and  to  perform.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  not  true.  Some  judg- 
ment must  of  course  be  exercised 
in  all  phases  of  the  work,  but  the 
art  ol  budding  itself  is  a  mere 
matter  of  manual  skill  that  anyone  should  be  able  to 
master  who  is  at  all  deft  in  the  handling  of  a  knife. 
Necessary  essentials  for  success  are:  (1)  Stock  plants 
in  condition  for  budding;  i.  e.,  the  flow  of  sap  must 
be  good  so  that  the  bark  separates  readily  from  the 
wood.  (2)  A  suitable  budding-knife,  the  edge  of  which 
should  be  sharp  and  keen  as  a 
razor,  and  cli>an  of  all  impuri- 
ties; an  ordinary  pocket-knife  will 
hardly  answer  the  purpose.  (3) 
Proper  bud-wood ;  immature  bud- 
wood  will  not  'take*  and  the  proper 
cutting  of  buds  from  old  and  hard 
bud  -  wood  is 
difficult.  (4) 
The  bud-wood 
should  never 
be  allowed  to 
dry  out  by  be- 
ing exposed  to 
the  air  or  sun. 
(5)  The  buds 
should  be  in- 
serted immedi- 
ately after  be- 
ing cut.  and 
the  bua  tied 
at  once.  (6)  No 
foreign  matter 
or  water  should 
be  allowed  to 
enter  the  bud 
incision.  (7) 
d  The  bud  should 
be  cut  so  that 
tissues." 

The  stoek  Li  first  prepaml  by  removing  all  the  leaves 


ami  twigs  from  the  area  to  be  budded.  In  the  case 
nursery  stock,  it  is  customary  for  a  boy  to  strip 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  stock  a  day  or  so  in  advance 
of  the  budding.  If  the  stripping  is  done  three  or 
four  days  or  a  week  l>efore  the  budding,  it  will 
sometimes  cause  the  bark  to  set  and  ,  therefore, 
interfere  with  the  operation.   Nursery  trees  are 


if 


usually  budded  as  near  the  ground  as  the  operator  can 
work — not  more  than  2  or  3  inches  above  the  surface. 
In  most  cases,  the  buddcr  prefers  to  set  the  bud  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stock,  that  it  may  be  shaded  from 
the  hot  sun. 

A  T-shaped  incision,  just  through  the  bark,  is  made 
on  the  stock  (Fig.  1677).  The 


made  first.  As  the  operator  takes  his  knife 
from  the  last  incision,  he  gives  it  a  deft  turn  to  right  and 
left  and  loosens  the  flaps  of  the  bark,  bo  that  the  bud 
is  easily  inserted.  The  bud  is  now  taken  from  the 
stick  and  shovi-d  into  the  matrix  underneath  the  bark 
until  it  is  entirely  within  the  cleft  (Fig.  1678).  A  boy 
follows  and  ties  the  bud,  making  four  or  five  deft  turns 
and  holding  the  strand  by  covering  the  lower  end  under- 
neath one  of  the  turns  (Fig.  1679).  No  wax  or  other 
mastic  is  used.  Any  soft  strand  may  be  employed 
for  the  tying.    It  was  the  old  custom  to  us 


1677 


1679.  The  bud 


<  x  M 


•  x  'a) 


wood  bark,  which  was  taken  in  the  spring  from  the 
inner  layers  of  the  bark  of  the  basswood  tree.  This 
material  was  then  macerated  in  water  and  afterward 
pounded  to  make  it  soft.  Yarn  is  also  used.  At  present, 
raffia  is  universally  employed.  This  is  the  stripping  of 
an  oriental  palm,  and  it  can  be  bought  in  the  market 
and  is  cheaper  than  home-made  materials;  it  is  also 
better.  It  is  customary  to  lay  it  on  the  pound  or  in  a 
damp  place  over  night  to  soften  it  ana  to  allow  the 
operator  to  flatten  out  the  strands.  This  raffia  is  cut 
in  the  length  to  suit  before  the  tying  is  begun,  and  the 
bunch  of  strands  is  then  held  underneath  the  belt  or 
carried  in  a  box.  For  budding,  the  operator  prefere  a 
small,  thin-bladed  knife,  with  a  rounded  or  thumb- 
shaped  cutting  surface  (Fig.  1680).  Budding  knives 
are  regularly  on  the  market. 

When  budding  is  performed  late  in  the  season,  the 
bud  does  not  throw  out  a  shoot  until  the  following 

?>ring.  It  merely  grows  fast  or  "sticks"  to  the  stock, 
wo  or  three  weeks  after  the  setting  of  the  bud,  the 
bandage  is  cut  so  that  it  will  not  restrict  the  swelling  of 
the  stork.  If  the  stock  grows  very  rapidly,  it  mav  be 
nec4>ssary  to  cut  the  bandage  before  that  time.  Noth- 
ing more  is  done  with  the  tree  until  the  following  spring, 
at  which  time  the  whole  tree  is  cut  off  about  1  inch  above 
the  bud.  This  one  bud  now  throws  out  a  shoot  and 
makes  a  very  heavy  growth,  being  impelled  by  the 
strong  root.  In  this  first  season  of  growth,  a  peach  tree 
will  attain  the  height  of  4  to  6  feet,  and  be  ready  for 
market  in  autumn.  If  the  bud  is  set  early  in  the 
spring  it  will  throw  out  a  shoot  the  same  season;  but 
ordinarily  it  would  not  make  the  growth  in  one  season 
that  the  bud  does  in  the  other  ruse.  Spring-budding  in 
the  open  air  is  rarely  employed  in  nursery  pructire.  It 
-  used  in  the  top-budding  of  established 
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plants.  In  all  budding  practices,  it  is  important  to  keep 
down  the  suckers  from  the  stock. 

In  the  South,  a  peaeh  tree  may  be  large  enough  in 
June,  if  the  seeds  are  planted  in  February  or  March,  to 
be  budded.  The  bud  will  grow  the  same  year,  and  by 


autumn  will  make  a  salable  tree.  This  operation  of  bud- 
ding in  early  summer  on  stocks  which  grow  that  year  is 
known  as  June-budding.  As  a  rule,'  June-budded  tm** 
are  smaller  than  fall-budded  trees;  but  they  can  be 
secured  one  year  sooner. 

Other  forma  of  budding. 

There  are  many  ways  of  shaping  the  bud.  These 
modes  may  have  distinct  advantage  in  certain  plants, 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  bark  holds  its  shape, 
of  the  relation  to  the  drying  out  of  the  parts,  and 
otherwise. 

The  rectangular-patch  method  is  illustrated  by  Shar- 
roc.k  (rf,  g,  m,  Fig.  lt>73>.   It  is  recently  described  by 
Oliver  as  one  of  the  successful  methods  of  propagating 
the  mango.   (Bulletin  No.  40,  Bur. 
\\  ll     PI.  Ind..  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric):  "The 
1W      only    departure    from  Sluirrock's 
method  of  budding  as  used  in  the 
•  of  the  mango  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  bud,  instead  of  being  taken 
growth,  must  be  selected 
from  wood  old  enough 
to  have  lost  its  foli- 
age. This  means  that 
the  bud -wood  will 
sometime*    be  over 
two  years  old.  The 
use  of  bark  of  this 
age  and  even  older 


1082.  The  rcctancular 
patch-bud  growing. 


budding  the 
as  it  unites  rapidly 
with  bark  of  a  similar  age  on 
seedling  stocks  or  on  branches 
of  trees.  To  a  certain  extent 
success  depends  u|M»n  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  section 
of  bark  is  removed  from  the 
stock  and  also  from  the  variety 
to  be  propagated,  as  the  more 
neatly  the  bud  section  is  fitted 
into  the  space  prepared  for  it 
the  greater  the  probability  of  a 
successful  union  (Fig.  itWI). 
After  the  section  of  bark  from 
the  bud-stick  is  nicely  fitted  in 


place,  and  before  tying,  a  small  quantity  of  grafting- 
wax  should  be  smeared  over  the  parts  where  they  come 
together  and  tied  firmly  in  place  with  thick  strands  of 
raffia.  This  effectually  prevents  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  spaces  which,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
operation  be  performed,  exist  between  stock  and 
it  also  serves  to  prevent  moisture  from 
to  the  cut  surfaces.  The  cut  surf  a 
bud  should  then  be  covered 
with  strips  of  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  paraffin,  wrapping  be- 
ing begun  at  the  lower  part, 
so  that  when  finished  water 
will  not  gain  entrance  to  the 
wrapped  section  of  bark.  If 
that  part  of  the  stock  where 
the  bud  is  tie.  1  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  furnish  shade  which  is  best 
supplied  by  strips  of  paper 
tied  above  the  bud  and  extend- 
ing down  over  it.  Two  weeks 
may  be  allowed  to  p4iss  before 
an  examination  is  made.  Tho 
cloth  wrappings  may  then  be 
removed  and  the  raffia  should 
be  loosened  if  then'  is  danger  of 
its  cutting  into  the  bark.  When 
a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
make  certain  that  a  union  has  taken  place,  part  of  the 
top  of  the  stock  should  be  removed  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  bud  to  start.  This  it  will  do  with  very  little 
coaxing.  When  sufficient  growth  has  been  made,  all 
of  the  stock  above  the  bud  may  be  removed  and  the 
cut  part  coated  with  liquid  grafting- wax  or  tar  to 
exclude  moisture  and  prevent  rotting."  Fig.  1682 
shows  the  successful  growth  of  the  patch-bud. 

The  spade-shaped  bud,  shown  in  Fig.  1(583,  has  been 
employed  with  the  mango  and  other  plants.  The 
pointed  end  makes  it  possible,  according  to  Oliver, 
'•to  push  the  bark  of  the  cion  down  tight  against  the 
bark  of  the  stock;  the  top  part  is  then  cut  off  square 
with  the  transverse  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  is 
pressed  firmly  into  position  previous  to  tying  and  wax- 
ing in  the  usual  way."  These  two  forms  of  budding  are 
given  here  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  inter- 
esting methods,  and  not  necessarily  to  advise  their  use. 

Improved  method*  of  budding  the  pecan  have  been 
developed  in  Texas  by 
Charles  L.  Edwards.  He 
prefers  spring-set  buds,  as 
they  have  the  whole  grow- 
ing season  before  them  and 
make  salable  trees  by  au- 
tumn. The  summer -bud 
makes  only  a  start  before 
autumn,  at  best;  most  of 
them  remain  dormant  till 
spring,  and  not  a  few  dry 
out  and  perish.  One  method 
is  shown  in  Figs.  1064,  1686. 
The  stocks  are  cut  off  bodily, 
and  straight  across.  A  slit 
is  then  made  in  the  bark  at 
the  top  (A),  and  the  bark 
opened  to  receive  the  bud. 
The  buds  are  cut  like  shield- 
buds  for  peaches  and  plums 
(B,  front  and  back  views), 
but  in  addition,  the  bark 
is  cut  away  from  the  lower 
etui  of  the  bud  (Cl,  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  point  so  it  will 
slip  into  place  easily  ( By 
removing  the  thick  ritn  of 
bark  from  the  lower  end  of 


Crown-budding  i 
16SS    below  ,  I 


bud  wrapped  and  lied. 
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the  bud,  the  sap  from  the  stock  will  enter  it  easily,  and 
force  it  into  immediate  growth,  whether  put  on  in  early 
spring  or  as  late  as  September.  At  E  the  bud  is  shown 
in  place,  and  the  flaps  pared.  To  put  on  the  wrapper, 
use  an  oblong  little  square  of 
waxed  cloth  with  an  eyelet  in  the 
middle  for  the  bud  to  emerge  from 
(F).  In  preparing  the  cloth  for 
these  wrappers,  use  only  beeswax, 
not  grafting-wax  for  this  pur- 
pose. Be  sure  to  tie  on  the  wrap- 
liers  firmly,  and  sec  also  that  they 
cover  the  entire  top  of  the  stock, 
leaving  no  part  of  the  wounds 
made  by  the  knife  uncovered. 
A  modified  shield-bud  is  used 
by  Edwards.  In  Fig.  1686,  the 
part  marked  A  shows  the  outside 
and  inside  of  the  bud  as  com- 
monly made  for  the  pecan;  B 
shows  the  thick  rim  of  bark  at 
the  lower  end.  The  modification 
consists  in  trimming  away  the 
lower  end,  as  at  C;  also  in  paring 
away  part  of  the  flap,  as  at  G. 
At  E  is  the  regular  slit ;  F,  the  bark  opened  to  receive  bud ; 
D,  waxed  wrapper;  H,  wrapper  tied  on.  Sec  Pecan. 

Proper  time  to  bud.  (Hcdrick.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  various  kinds  of  trees  used  as  stocks 
for  budding  vary  greatly  in  length  of  their  growing 
season,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  time  during  which 
thev  may  be  budded  will  vary  accordingly.  In  a  nor- 
mal season,  the  figures  for  New  York  are  about  as 
follows: 


(St.  Jutien  stock).  .. 
Plum  (Myrobalan  «Ux-k ) . . 
Cherry  Mniiuttl  stoek). 


 July  1  to  July  10. 

 July  10  to  July  15. 

 July  15  to  AujcuBt  1. 

i  July  IS  to  August  1. 

.  Aufiut  15  to  September  1. 


July  20  to  August  1 

Cherry  (Mahaleb  stock)  August  21)  toft-ptcmbcr  1. 

 July  25  to  August  15. 

August  20  to  September  10. 


Grafting. 

Grafting  proper  is  the  operation  of  inserting  a  twig 
or  a  woody  cion  into  a  stock.  They  may  be  classified  in 
respect  to  the  place  or  position  of  the  cion  on  the  stock : 


Root-grafting,  or  the  insertion  of  the  cion  in  the  root 
of  the  stock; 

Crown-grafting,  or  the  insertion  of  the  cion  at  the 
crown  (surface  of  the  ground); 

Stem-grafting,  or  the  insertion  of  the  cion  in  any  part 
of  the  main  stem  or  trunk; 


Top-grafting,  or  the  insertion  of  the  rion  in  the  top  or 
branches  of  the  plant. 

Grafting  may  again  be  classified  in  respect  to  the 
maturity  of  the  cion:  dormant  wood  grafting;  and  soft- 
wood or  herbaceous  grafting,  in  which  the  cion  is  taken 
from  green  or  growing  wood. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  grafting  on  the  way  in 
which  the  union  is  made.  There  are  few  general  types 
in  common  use  in  this  country:  as  cleft-grafting,  whip- 

bark-grafting). 


Cleft-grafting. 

Cleft-grafting  consists  in  splitting  the  stock  and 
I  wedge-shaped  cion  into  the  cleft.    It  is 


1690.  One  way  of  deft-grafting  an  old  tree. 

employed  only  in  rather  large  stocks,  preferably  in 
those  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  stock  is  cut  off, 
and  it  is  split  with  a  knife  or  tool  made  for  t  he  purpose. 
The  cleft  is  then  held  open  by  a  wedge  and  the  cions  arc 
inserted  in  the  side  of  the  cleft  in  such  position  that  the 
cambiums  of  the  stock  and  cion  are  in  contact  (Fig. 
1687).  The  whole  surface  is  then  securely  waxed,  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  to  protect  the  wounds  from 
the  sun  (Fig.  1688).  Cleft-grafting  is,  performed  in 
early  spring.  The  cions  are  taken  some  time  previously 
from  the  last  year's  shoots.  They  are  stored  in  a  cellar 
or  other  cool  place  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly 
dormant.  It  is  customary  to  cut  them  of  three  buds' 
length;  but  if  the  shoot  is  very  long-jointed  and  if  the 
variety  in  new  or  rare  and  the  wood  therefore  scarce, 
they  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  buds.  The  wedge- 
shaped  part  should  l>c  somewhat  thicker  on  the  outside 
so  that  it  may  be  clasped  tightly  in  the  cleft  (Fig.  1689). 
It  is  customary  to  have  one  bud  near  the  top  of  the 
wedge.  Although  this  bud  is  covered  with  wax,  it  is  the 
most  likely  to  grow,  since  it  is  nearest  the  source  of 
food-supply  and  is  less  injured  by  external  conditions. 
It  pushes  through  the  wax.  It  is  customary'  to  insert 
two  cions  in  all  stocks,  even  though  only  one  branch  is 
desired.  By  inserting  two  cions,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  doublet!,  and  the  wounds  heal  better  if  a  twig 
grows  on  either  side.  After  a  year  or  two,  one  of  the 
cions  may  be  cut  off  if  desired. 

Cleft-grafting  is  the  method  usually  employed  in  the 
top-gr.ifting  of  fruit  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  Old  |>each  trees  are  rarely  changed  over  to  a 
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new  variety.  If  they  are.  budding  is  employed,  as 
already  suggested :  the  limbs  are  headed  buck  so  that 
new  wood  is  secured  in  which  the  buds  may  be  set.  It 
is  important,  in  all  top-working  of  fruit  tree's,  to  keep 
down  the  suckers  which  spring  up  around  the 
,n  cion,  and  which  sometimes  completely  choke 
1  it.  In  changing  over  the  top  of  a  fruit  tree,  all 
Q  the  leading  branches  should  be  grafted  (Fig. 
?  1690).  It  is  well  to  stand  at  some  distance, 
from  the  tree  and  make  a  menial  picture  of 
how  the  tree  will  look  when  the  new  top  is 
secured:  the  graft**  shouki  be  set  in  approxi- 
mately a  radius  from  the  center  of  the  tree. 
It  is  rare  that  the  stock  shoukl  be  larger  than 
2  inches  in  diameter  where  t  lx-  cions  are  set. 
On  some  of  the  main  branch**  it  mav  Ik* 
necessary  to  graft  side  branches  lower  down 
in  order  to  fill  the  top  and  to  afford  footholds 
to  pickers  and  pruners.  It  will  require  from 
three  to  four  years  to  change  over  u  tree  in 
full  hearing  to  a  new  variety.  Much 
year  a  little  more  of  the  original  top 
is  removed,  and  the  cions  take  more 
and  more  of  the  space. 

drafting-wax  is  of  mam  kinds, 
but  the  most  serviceable  for  apply- 
ing with  the  hands  in  the  o|»cn  air 
is  made  by  melting  together  one 
pound  (by  weight)  of  rendered  tal- 
low, two  parts  of  beeswax  and  four 
parts  of  resin.  The  melted  liquid  is 
IKiuml  into  a  pail  or  tub  of  water, 
when    it  immediately 
hardens.  It  is  then  pulled 
until  it  is  light-colored 
and  develop  a  grain. 
It  is  then  put  away  for 
future  unc,  and  will  keep 
'       indefinitely.    When  the 
IS?1-    wax  is  used,  the  warmth 

of  the  hands  will  cause 
*^     to  soften.  The 
should  be  greased  to  prevent  it       -' .  • 
from  sticking.  "     ..jJ  j\ 

For  a  softer  wax,  more  tallow  ./   '  » '  *• 

may  be  used;  or  linseed  oil  may  16_. 
be  substituted,  but  because  of  ^"rbe  u'nio 

adulteration  of  the  oil 
the  results  are  not  always  reliable. 

Alcoholic  waxes,  or  plastic*,  are  some- 
times made,  to  be  applied  with  a  brush  or 
swab;  on  application,  the  alcohol  disappears 
anil  the  material  hanlens.  A  standard  for- 
mula (Ijcfort's)  is:  best  white  resin,  one 
l»ound;  beef  tallow,  one  ounce;  melt,  then 
remove  from  fire  and  add  eight  ounces 
alcohol.  Keep  in  tightly  closed  bottles. 
Sometimes  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  is 
added. 

Whip-grafting. 

Whi|>-grafting 
ployed  in  th< 
stocks.  It  is  not  used  ir 
except  now  and  then  on  small  limbs 
The  cinn  and  stock  should  be  of 
approximately  equal  si/c.    Fnch  i* 
rut  oft"  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  a 
split  or  tongue  is  made  near  the 
middle.  The  same  shape  is  given  to 
cion  and  stock.   The  pictures  sufficiently 
illustrate  how  the  work  is  done.  (Figs. 
'  -J?'       InOl-lfiSKi).  The  objiK-t  of  the  tongue  is  to 
IM2.  Whip-  no'<'  <n<>  f,!ir<s  together  securely;  it  also 
fnlu  b«fore  presents  more  contact.   The  cion  is  then 
waxin«.     bound  to  the  stock,  preferably  by  means  of 


»use  it    .  V  r-^^xM^*"^ 

hands  -;/f  ^V^-TT,.. 
em  it  <L7:!> 


ir  tongue-grafting,  w  em- 
nurserv  and  on  very  small 
top-grafting 


waxed  cord.  If  the  graft  is  above  ground,  the  wounds 
should  be  thoroughly  waxed  over  the  string.  If  the 
graft  is  below  ground,  the  tie  will  l>e  ail  that  is  neces- 
sary :  the  moist  earth  packed  around  the  wound  will 
prevent  evaporation  and  protect  it. 

The  chief  use  of  the  whip-graft  is  in 
root-grafting,  which  is  employed  largely 
on  apples  and  mostly  at  the  West.  In  the 
Kast,  other  things  being  equal,  budded 
apple  trees  are  preferred  to  root-grafted 
trees.  In  the  West,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  apple  trees  on  roots  of  known 
hardiness.  The  seedling  stocks  are  not  of 
known  hardiness,  even  though  the  seeds 
have  come  from  the  hardiest  varieties.  It 
is  therefore  customarv  to  use  cions  6  to 
12  inches  long,  grafted  on  pieces  of  roots 
2'i  to  4  inches  long.  (Fig.  1693.)  The 
graft  is  set  so  deep  that  only  the  top  bud  of 
the  cion  projects  above  the  surface.  The 
piece  of  root  acts  :is  a  nurse,  and  roots 
may  start  from  the  cion  itself.  (Fig. 
1(MM.)  When  the  tree  is  transferred  to 
the  orchard,  the  original  root  may  be 
cut  off  in  ease  it  is  not  very  vigorous; 
although  this  is  not  done  if  the  union 
seems  to  Ik>  good  and  the  foster  roots 
are  strong.    This  root-grafting  is  done 
in  winter  (December  and  January  pre- 
ferred); the  grafts  an-  stored  in  clean 
sawdust,  sand  or  moss  in  a  oxil  cellar, 
and  are  set  in  nursery  rows  in  the  o|>en 
early  in  the  spring,  after  the  manner  of 
gra|M-cut  tings. 

The  waxed  string,  with  which 
the  whip-grafts  are  tied,  may  Ik> 
made  by  dropping  a  ball  of  yarn 
into  melted  grafting-wax.  In  five 
minutes  the  wax  will  have  pene- 
trated the  ball,  but  the  strand 
can  readily  be  unwound.  The  best 
material  for  this  purpose  is  No. 
18  knitting-cotton.  Tnis  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  work  together, 
and  yet  weak  enough  so  that  it 
may  be  broken  in  the  hands  with- 
out cutting  the  fingers.  It  will 
ordinarily  decay  during  the  year, 
and  thereby  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
If  the  grafting  is  performed  in  a  room  at  a  living  tem- 
perature, the  waxed  string  should  Ik-  soft  enough  to 
stick  to  the  stock  without  being  tiaxi.  Four  or  five 
turns  are  made  around  the  union.  Waxed  man  ilia 
paper,  cut  in  narrow  strips,  is  also  used;  also  single 
strand  cotton  "chain"  or  warp-thread,  either  waxed 
or  not  waxed. 

Any  sharp  knife  with  a  handle  large  enough  to  be 
grasped  readily  is  useful  for  whip-grafting.  The  blade 
should  be  thin,  and  the  steel  of  best  quality.  The  handle 
should  also  be  strong.  Fig.  1695  shows  a  common  form 
of  grafting-knife.  Good  shoe-knives  may  be  used.  This 
and  similar  knives  are  in  the  market.  A  hone  and  whet- 
stone should  be  near  at  hand,  for  the  edge  shoukl  lw  keen. 


ii  at  D. 


(XM> 
Venter-grafting. 

This  style  of  grafting,  which  is  considerably  used 
under  glass  with  fancy  and  ornamental  plants,  consists 
in  sirnplv  champering  the  sufaccs  of  cion  and  stock 
and  applying  the  one  to  the  other.  (Fig.  1006.)  The 
cion  Li  bound  to  the  stock  by  raffia  or  other  material.  If 
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the  graft  is  in  the  open,  the  wounds  are  thoroughly 
waxed;  but  in  the  house  they  may  be  covered  merely 
with  moss.  This  stylo  of  union  is  used  with  herbaceous 
plants,  as  well  as  on  hard  wood.  Sometimes  the  stock 
is  severed  at  the  point  of 
union,  as  in  Fig.  1460;  but  in 
other  eases  it  is  not  severed 
nor  headed  back  until  the* 


1096.  V«n*er-fraftinf. 


has  taken  hold  (Fig.  1697). 
In  the  latter  case,  the  stock 
is  not  injured  in  case  the 
graft  does  not  grow. 

Writing  of  the  propagation 
of  the  tea  plant  under  glass 
(which  is  suggest  ive  for  other 
plants  in  houses),  ( )liversays: 
"Seedling  stocks  may  be 
grown  in  4-  or  5-ineh  pota 
for  the  reception  of  cions  by 
the  veneer  method  of  graft- 
ing. To  have  the  plants  in 
perfect  condition  for  work- 
ing, it  is  nccessarv  that  they 
be  grown  from  the  seedling 
stage  without  a  check,  as  the 
healthier  tin-  plant  the  better 
the  chance  of  a  successful 
union.  Another  im|>ortant 
matter  in  this  connection  is  that  the  stock  plants 
should  not  In*  allowed  to  form  matted  roots  in  small 
pots;  therefore,  it  will  be  found  better  to  lift  them 
from  the  nursery  and  put  them  in  pots  previous  to 
the  operation:  or  they  may  be  grown  and  grafted 
while  in  garden  flats.  If  this  last-named  method  is 
chosen  the  plants  should  be  situated  far  enough 
aiMtrt  in  the  flats  to  be  easily  handled.  If  the  grafting 
is  performed  while  the  stocks  are  in  active  growth, 
the  union  will  take  place  more  quickly  than  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  dormant  condition.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  Fig, 
ltiOS  shows  how  the  incision  in  the  stem  should  be  pre- 
pared. This  should  be  made  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
cut  at  the  deepest  part  should  not  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  The  cion  must  be 

shaped  at  the 
base  so  that  it 
will  fit  neatly 
into  the  place 
prepared  for  it 
on  the  stock. 
It  should  then 
be  tied,  and 
afterward  a 
small  quantity  of  sphag- 
num moss  should  be  tied 
over  the  part  where  the 
stock    and   cion  come 
together.  Immediately 
after   the  operation  is 
performed  as  above  de- 
scribed,   the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a 
close  shaded  propagat- 
ing-frame  and  kept  there 
until   the  union  is 
effected;  this  will  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks.  The  tem- 
pcraturc  of  the  frame  should 
then  be  kept  uniformly  at  60° 
to  tK>°  F.  If  a  layer  of  moss 
be  put  under  the  pots  and  the 
contents  of  the  frame  syringed 
occasionally    a  favorably 
humid  atmosphere  will  result. 
Where     greenhouse  accom- 
1697.  Vene«r-tr«ftin«.        modations  are  not  available 


for  the  propaga  ting-frame  a  hotbed  may  be  built  out- 
of-doors  in  a  location  where  the  sun  will  not  have  much 
effect  in  raising  the  temperature.  From  6  to  9  inches  of 
stable  Utter  and  leaves  will  provide  ample  heat  during 
the  spring.  When  it  is  found  that  the  cions  have  made 
connection  with  the  stocks,  air  should  gradually  be 


admitted  to  the  frames.  Shortly  after  this  the  tops  of 
the  stocks  may  be  cut  off  ckwe  to  the  cions.  Planting 
out  may  be  deferred  till  the  cions  have  made  their 
first  growth." 

A  form  of  venoer-graft  is  what  is  sometimes  calli-d 
the  skle-graft.  It  ia  shown  in  Fig.  1699  (adapted  from 
Oliver). 

Cion-buMing, 

When  a  woody  cion  is  inserted  underneath  the  bark 
in  the  side  of  the  stock,  as  a  shiekl-bud  is  inserted,  the 
method  is  sometimes  known  as  cion-budding.  In 
describing  a  simple  way  of  propagating  the  fig,  Oliver 
writes:  "This  method  consists  of  preparing  the  stock 
for  the  reception  of  the  cion  as  in  shield-budding.  This 
is  done  by  making  a  transverse  cut  through  the  bark 


1699.  Side-cnftlns. 

*4  inch  in  length.  From  the  middle  of  this  incision 
another  cut  is  made  toward  the  main  stem  or  root  for 
fullv  an  inch.  The  bark  is  then  pried  up  as  seen  in 
Fi^  1700.  Instead  of  inserting  a  single  shield-bud,  a 
small  twig  having  one  terminal  and  one  or  two  lateral 
buds  is  used.  The  cion  is  prepared  as  follows:  A  long 
scarf  is  made  at  one  side  through  the  pith  and  a  thin 
piece  of  the  bark  on  the  reverse  side  is  removed.  With 
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the  long  cut  faring  the  stock  the  cion  is  pushed  deeply 
into  the  place  prepared  for  it,  and  is  tieil  firmly  with 
raffia.  The  corners  of  the  hark  of  the  stock  are  brought 
close  to  its  own  stem  and  bound  firmly  in  that  position. 
Melted  grafting- wax  should  then  be  put  on,  or  narrow 
strips  of  waxed  cloth  may  be  applied  instead,  to  exclude 
air  and  moisture.  If  possible,  the  cions  should  be 
selected  from  branches  not  over  }  $  inch  in  diameter 
when  they  can  be  found  of  sufficient  firmness  of  that 
thickness.  Small  lateral  shoots  having  a  terminal  bud 
arid  only  an  inch  or  two  in  length  and  quite  thin  will 
unite  by  this  method  very  easily.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  cions  to  be  dormant,  but  they  should  be  fully 
matured  and  the  leaves  cut  off  to  about  1  ■,.  inch  from 
the  buds.  The  bark  slips  readily  from  the  time  growth 
in  spring,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 


1700.  C  ion- budding. 

formed  at  any  period  during  late  spring  and  summer. 
In  the  course  of  about  two  weeks  after  the  operation 
is  performed,  if  the  cions  remain  fresh,  the  probabilities 
are  that  a  union  will  have  been  effected.  Part  of  the 
top  of  the  stock  may  then  be  removed  to  induce  the 
cion  to  start  growth,  and  when  it  has  mode  some  head- 
way the  top  of  the  stock  may  be  cut  off  near  the  cion." 

Bark-grafting. 

Bark-grafting  (Fig.  1701)  is  an  excellent  method  of 
grafting  fairly  large  limbs,  since  it  docs  not  injure 
the  stock  so  much  as  does  the  cleft-graft.  The  cions  are 
cut  thin  and  inserted  between  the  bark  and  wood.  The 
bark  is  securely  bound  to  hold  it  tight,  and  the  entire 
surface  is  waxed,  as  in  cleft-grafting.  This  method  is 
called  crown-grafting  by  the  French  ami  Knglish. 

This  method  is  useful  when  it  is  necessary  to  graft 
very  large  limbs,  for  the  stub  does  not  need  to  be  split 
and  several  cions  may  be  set.  When  large  limbs  are 
broken  from  apple  and  pear  trees,  the  stub  may  be 
trimmed  and  several  cions  set  around  it,  to  hasten  the 
healing  and  to  afford  strong  shoots  with  which  to  renew 
the  part. 

Ilrrttareous  grafting. 

Pelargoniums,  chrysanthemums,  cacti,  and  other 
soft -wooded  greenhou.se  plants  are  sometimes  grafted 
for  the  novelty  of  having  more  than  one  variety  grow- 
ing on  the  same  root.  Probably  most  herbaceous  plants 
can  be  graft<t|  readily,  with  the  exception  of  the 
endogens,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  opera- 
tion, although  there  are  exainplcs  in  which  grafting 
hits  l>ecn  successful  on  them.  To  succeed  with  an  her- 


baceous cion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  room  be  rather 
close  and  moist,  so  that  evaporation  will  not  Ik-  very 
rapid.  One  should  endeavor  to  secure  the  general  con- 
ditions that  obtain  in  a  good  propagating-house.  The 
temperature  should  be  kept  rather  below 
the  normal  for  that  species  until  union  has 
taken  place.  It  is  usually  best  to  cover  the 
union  with  moss  or  some  other  materia) 
to  protect  the  wound  and  to  c.hi'ck 
cva|K>ration.  liest  results  are  secured 
when  the  cion  is  firm  in  texture,  as  also  in 
the  case  of  herbaceous  cuttings.  The  kind 
of  graft  is  of  less  importance,  although  it 
is  customary  to  use  the  veneer-graft  cions. 
since  there  is  less  injury  to  the  stock  and 
the  outer  surfaces  are  easily  applied  to 
each  other.  The  cion  ordinarilv  consbta 
of  one  or  two  joints,  and  if  the  leaves  are 
large,  they  are  cut  in  two,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  softwood  cuttings. 


1701. 


In  those  cases  in  which  union  takes 
place  with  much  difficulty,  it  is  possible 
to  effect  the  conjunction  by  allowing  the 
cion  to  grow  fast  to  the  stock  before  it  is 
severed  from  its  own  roots.  The  plant 
which  it  is  desired  to  have  grow  on  the 
stock  is  bent  over  to  the  stock,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  are  excised  so  that  the 
cambiums  may  be  pressed  dose  together,  and  the  two 
are  then  bound  until  union  takes  place.  In  some  cases 
a  tongue  is  made  in  both  the  cion  and  the  stock,  much 
as  in  whi|>-grafting,  so  that  the  surface  of  contact  is 
greater  and  the  parts  are  held  together  more  securely. 
When  the  cion  has  Is-come  thoroughly  established  on 
the  stock,  the  cion  is  severed  from  its  own  root  and  the 
top  of  the  stock  is  cut  off.  This  inarching  or  grafting 
by  approach  is  also  used  in  the  greenhouse  when  it  is 


desired  to  transfer  the  whole  top  or  the  whole  branch 

Fig. 

:  is  not  much  emploved  in 


The  illustration  (Fi( 
>t  much  e 

way. 
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of  one  plant  to  another, 
shows  such  a  case, 
this  country  in  a  < 

Inarching  is  sometimes  employed  to  unite  two 
branches  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speci- 
men fruit  grow  larger.  If,  for  example,  a  twig  of  an 
apple  tree  is  inarched  into  a  limb  just  back  of  a  fruit, 
the  extra  food-supply  may  cause  that  fruit  to  grow 
larger,  and  a  finer  sjieeimen  may  be  secured.  This  use 

of  the  graft  is  employed 
only  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  extra-fine  sjieci- 
mens  for  exhibition  or 
other  pur|>oses. 

The  seedling  -  inarch 
has  recently  been  des- 
cribed in  detail  by 
Oliver  (Bull.  No.  202, 
Bur.  PI.  Ind.,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric.).  Such 
difficult  subjects  as  the 
mangnstccn,  litchi  and 
mango  respond  readily 
to  this  method.  The 
idea  is  to  inarch  a  very 
young  seedling  on  on 
older  stock,  thereby  sav- 
ing time  and  securing 
more  wood  for  further 
propagation.  "Seedlings 
raised  from  seeds  of  new 
and  ran*  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  may  Ik-  induced 
1702.  Inarchinc  the  bnacoe*  to  grow  very  quicklv  if 
of  two  plants.  used  as  cions  when  a  few 
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weeks  old  by  inarching  to  strong-growing  plants  of 
othrr  species  of  the  same  genus  or  in  Home  cases  on 
species  of  other  genera  of  the  same  family.  This  has 
been  done  recently  with  such  plants  an  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, hawthorns,  oaks,  and  mauy  others.  It  is  not 
necessarily  done  for  the  purpose  of  listening  the 
flowering  or  the  fruiting  of  new  plants,  but  to  give 
quickly  an  abundance  of  material  for  propagation  by 
budding  or  grafting  when  the  new  material  is  assumed 
to  be  valuable.  If  a  hardwood  seedling  of  hybrid  origin 
is  tied  to  a  large  stock  and  they  fail  to  unite,  there,  is 
little  or  no  danger  of  losing  the  seedling,  provided  its 
roots  are  kept  damp  during  the  period  of  making  tho 
attempt.  If  the  inarch  is  not  successful,  the  seedling 
can  Ik-  repotted  and  grown  in  the  usual  way." 

In  Fig.  1703  is  shown  the  method  of  scctllinc-inarch. 
A  rose  seedling  is  grown  near  the  side  of  a  pot,  it  having 


4F  it- 


been  pricked  off  into  a  2-inch  pot  shortly  after  the 
cotyledons  are  devclo|x*d;  it  is  next  shown,  after  two 
or  thrti*  weeks'  growth,  removed  from  the  pot  and  tied 
in  a  cloth  to  facilitate  handling,  a  little  fresh  soil  being 
held  in  place  by  the  covering;  the  ball  is  then  secured 
to  the  stock,  and  the  seedling  is  inarched  by  chamfering 
the  surfaces  in  contact.  When  union  is  complete,  the 
root  of  the  seedling  is  removed. 

Litcralurr. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  graft- 
ing, the  reader  is  referred  to  current  works  on  fruit- 
growing; also  to  the  two  American  special  books  on 
the  subject — Fuller's  "Propagation  of  Plants"  and 
Bailey's  Nursery-Book."  In  English,  Baltct's  "Bud- 
dimt  and  Grafting"  is  standard.  It  is  an  English  version 
of  "L'Art  do  Greffer."  L.  H.  B. 

GRAHAMIA  (Robert  Graham,  Scotch  botanist,  died 
1845).  Two  genera  have  been  made  of  this  name.  The 
accepted  one  is  of  the  Portulacaeca\  comprising  one 
species  {G.  brnctrala,  Gill.)  of  extra-tropical  South 
America;  this  plant  is  not  recorded  in  cultivation.  The 
other  Grahamia  (of  Sprongel)  is  now  referred  to 
Cephalophora;  and  Cephalophora  is  by  Hoffmann 
(Engler  &  Prantl,  Pflanitenfamilien,  iv:."))  included  in 
Helenium.  Of  this  Grahamia,  (I.  nromalira  is  offered 
abroad;  it  is  accounted  for  under  Hdrnium. 

GRAMMANGIS  (Greek,  gramma;  perhaps  referring 
to  the  markings  of  the  flowers).  IhehidAces-,  tribe 
YdndejF.  Epiphytic  orchids  grown  in  greenhouses. 

Pseudobulbs  short  and  thick,  with  foliage-lvs.  only 
at  their  summit,  hence  not  inclosed  in  the  If  .-sheaths: 
fl.-elusters  from  the  base,  many-fld.,  pendulous;  fls. 
not  spurred;  middle  sepals  strongly  concave,  lateral 
sepals  somewhat  sac-shaped  at  base,  free,  spreading; 
petals  ascending,  somewhat  different  in  form  and  color; 
lip  3-lobed,  with  erect  lateral  lobes  and  recurved  middle 


lobe:  column  slender,  winged. — Species  about  4,  of 
Madagascar  and  Java.  Nearest  Cymbidium,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  having  the  foliage-lvs.  only  at  the  end  of 
the  pseudobulb,  and  the  rostcllum  crescent-shaped  (in 
Cymbidium  it  is  triangular).  From  Grammatophyllum 
(which  see),  Grammangis  differs  in  the  attachment  of 
its  pollen-masses  and  in  the  position  of  its  foliage-lvs. 
Best  cult,  in  baskets  hung  near  the  glass,  where  the 
light  is  most  intense.  The  plants  can  also  be 
successfully  in  pots  placed  near  the  glass,  or 
to  blocks,  but  in  the  latter  case  they  must  bo  ( 
water. 

Ellisii,  Reichb.  f.  {Grammatophyllum  Eltisii,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  7-11  in.  long,  each  bearing  5-6  Ivb.:  lvs. 
W-2  ft.  long:  sepals  yellow,  elegantly  marked  with 
dark  transverse  lines;  petals  and  Up  pale  pink,  the  latter 
with  a  strong  mid-nerve.  Summer.  Madagascar.  B.M. 
5179.  CO.  2. 

0.  HiUlomi,  Benlh.  6  Huok.  (Cymbidium  Huttonii,  Hook.  f.). 
Pwudohullm  of  a  single  inU'rnode,  3  5  in.  long,  elongated,  obovuid, 
grron:  Iv*.  in  pair*,  O  S  in.  lone.  2-2  '  i  in.  wide,  dark  green,  i-oria- 
about  10-ftil.,  drooping:  nepals  obovale,  recurved. 


light  brown  ouUidi-,  itreakrd  tranxverariy  inside  with  chocolate- 
color;  lip  greeni'd).  witli  rhocolate  utripea.  June.  Java.  B.M.  5676. 
OJL  14:153.   O.M.  4S  46T.   G.C.  III.  38:63. 

T.  H.  Kearney. 

GRAMMANTHES  (Greek,  Icttrr-fioirer;  the  petals  of 
the  full-colored  varieties  have  a  darker  mark  like  a 
letter  V,  whence  also  the  name  of  the  svnonymous 
genus  Vaunnlhrg).  CratrulActs .  One  small  very  vari- 
able half-hardv,  succulent  annual,  with  thick  fleshy 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  growing  about  6  inches  high 
and  is  used  for  edgings,  baskets  and  pots. 

Erect,  forking:  calyx  bell-shaped,  scmi-5-fld.;  corolla- 
tube  as  long  as  the  calyx;  limb  5-6-lobed:  earj>els  5-0, 
many-ovuled,  with  awl-sha|>od  styles:  scales  minute, 
or  evanescent :  follicles  manv-seeded.  In  sandy  ground 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Cape  region,  S.  Afr. 

dich6toma,  DC.  {(»'.  grnliannidts,  DC.).  Glabrous, 
somewhat  glaucous:  branches  forking:  sts.  rigid, 
filiform:  lvs.  opposite,  distant,  oblong,  ovate  or  nearly 
linear:  fls.  orange,  yellow,  or  creamy  white,  and  marked 
as  above  dewribed.  F.S.  5:518.  Var.  vira,  (Harv.), 
has  lvs.  ovate-oblong:  limb  of  corolla  ovate-oblong,  a 
third  longer  than  the  stamens.  Var.  chloraefldra,  ( Harv.), 
has  lvs.  oblong  or  linear:  fls.  a  little  larger;  Umb  of 
corolla  ovate-lanceolate,  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens. 
B.M.  4007,  6401.  There  are  other  named  forms.  S»me 
of  them  are  very  depauperate  in  their  native  region, 
some  of  them  only  1-2  in.  high.   Wiuielm  Miller. 

CRAM MATOC ARPUS:  ScypKanlhu*. 

GRAMMATOPHfLLDM  (Greek,  gramma,  a  line  or 
streak,  and  pfiyllon,  leaf;  probably  referring  to  the 
parallel  leaf-veins).  Orchulaeeir,  tribe  Vdndcsr.  A 
group  of  iM<rha|is  8  or  9  epiphytic  species,  of  which 
about  hall  are  well-defined,  inhabiting  the  islands  from 
Madagascar  to  the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea.  The 
genus  includes  some  of  the  largest  and  showiest  of 
cultivated  orchids. 

Roots  numerous:  sta.  or  pscudobulto  many-lvd.:  lvs. 
long,  rihlwn-shaped,  thick,  evergreen:  racemes  long- 
stalked,  loosely  many-fld.,  springing  from  near  the  base 
of  the  pseudobulb;  fls.  large,  not  obviously  spurred; 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  spreading;  lip  compara- 
tively small,  with  margin  entirely  free,  3-lohed,  with 
erect  lateral  lobes;  column  slender.  Allied  genera  are 
Grammangis  and  Cymbidium,  from  both  of  which 
Grammatophyllum  differs  in  having  the  pollen  masses 
each  borne  upon  an  appendage  of  the  stalk,  while  in 
the  two  related  genera  they  are  attached  to  a  common 
stalk  without  special  appendages. 

The  few  species  in  cultivation  are  such  infrequent 
bloomers  that  the  flowering  of  a  fine  example  is  some- 
thing of  an  event.  They  are  propagated  from  pieces  of 
the  pseudobulbs.  The  plants  are  best  grown  in  good- 
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d  pots  filled  with  peat,  and  need 
while  actively  growing.  ^They 

and  further  eultural  details  with  each  species. 

A.  I'seudobulbs  rery  long,  comparatively  slender. 
specidsum,  Blume  ((!■  Sandmanum,  Hort.).  Letter 
1*lant.  Fig.  1704.  Pseudobulbar*- 10  ft.  long,  slender, 


1704 


sjwrooium. 


in  the  open  ut  th« 
Java,  has  the  fol 


a  trei 
■org, 
whole  plant,  is  ft 
formed  by  I  he  clou 
2l?  ft.  thick,  ami  o 


flexuous:  lvs.  2-rankcd,  1-2  ft. 

ng;  fl. -clusters  open,  some- 
times •»  ft.  long  from  the  base 
of  the  stalk;  He.  numerous,  ti 
in.  diam  .  clear  yellow,  spotti 
with  deep  red  purple  Winter. 
Malavan  region,  notablv 
Java*  G.t\  III.  7:297;  13:1; 
22:145,  147;  .'13:391;  40:86; 
42:109.  170.  B.M.  5157.— 
This  magnificent  plant, 
one  of  the  very  largest  of  its 
family,  has  Is-cn  well-named 
the  "queen  of  orchid!4" 
A  huge  individual  growing  on 
Botanical  (iarden  of  Unit  en- 
owing  dimensions:  diam.  of 
collar  ills  mi  t  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
ly  interwoven  roots,  7'^  ft  diam., 
it  3  ft.  high;  ft. -clusters  (appearing 


at  the  same  time)  50-00,  each  2  ft.  or  more  in  length 
and  bearing  70-100  fls.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  huge  plant  is  an  epiphyte!  Temperature, 
especially  soil  temperature,  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated in  growing  this  plant.  <  (wing  to  the  brighter  light, 
it  does  better  in  American  than  in  European  hothouses. 

A  A.  I'srudobulbs  comparatirt  ly  shirt  and  thick,  bnfy 
only  at  summit. 
B.  Fls.  yrtenUh  or  ytilomsh,  spotted  with  Irrawn. 

Fenzlianum,  Kciehb.  f.  (f7.  Measurtsuinum,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  4-0:  fl. -clusters  sometimes  15  at  one  time,  each 
over  5  ft.  long  and  containing  over  IK)  fls  ,  sepals  and 
petals  narrow,  greenish  yellow,  tipped  and  ■potted  with 
brown;  lip  Mre.iked  with  purple.  April.  Id.  of  Amlsiina, 
Philippine  lgl9.(?).  J.H.  111.29:123.  G-M.  34:334. 
Var.  Measuresianum,  Hurt  (C.  Miaxuresianum,  Hort.). 
Pis.  larger  and  brighter;  sepals  and  petals  emerald- 
gni'ii,  marked  with  brown-purple    GAY.  2,  p.  73. 

Rumphianum,  Mit).  (('.  (luilHrni  If,  Kranzl.). 
Pseudobulbs  0-8  in.  long,  ovoid  or  fusiform:  lvs.  1-2  ft. 
long:  raceme  nodding  or  hanging,  3-4  ft.  long  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk:  fls.  often  30-35,  3  in.  diam.,  green  out- 
aide,  green  blotched  with  brown-purple  within;  sepals 
and  petals  similar:  hp  purple-veined,  iluwny  Molucca 
Isls.,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Philippines  ?). 
B.M.  7507.  C.O.  1. — A  large,  showy  species. 

bb.  Fls.  brown,  strrakid  with  green. 
multifldrum,  Lindl.  Lvs.  3-4:  fl. clusters  nearly  2  ft. 
long.    Summer.    Philippine  Isls.    P.M.  0:217.— This 
very  desirable  species  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
American  trade    It  is  easily  grown,  either  in  a  pot  filled 


with  a  well-drained  "compost  of  heath  soil  and  pots- 
herds," or  merely  fastened  to  copper  wire  and  hung 
from  the  roof. 

a.  fill, hi,  Lindl.—  Grammioiii  ElUaii. — G.  indrterminiU,  Hort. 
-<T).-C.  tnttum.  Uort--(T).  T  H  Kearnet. 

Geokue  V.  NAsu.f 
GRAPE.  Plants  of  the  genus  Vitis,  and  the  berries 
thereof,  abundantly  grown  for  fruit. 

The  grape  Is  one  of  the  oldest  of  domesticated  fruits. 
It  is  probable  that  wine  was  made  from  it  l>cfore  the 
plant  was  brought  into  cultivation.  It  seems  to  have 
been  cultivated  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Its  product 
was  apparently  no  rarity  in  Noah's  time. 

The  grape  of  history  is  the  Old  Work!  Vitis  rinifrra, 
the  "wine-bearing  Vitis,"  probably  native  to  Asia.  The 
paramount  use  of  the  grape  alwavs  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  wine.  A  secondary  value  is  the  production 
of  raisins;  and  another  is  fruit  for  the  dessert  and  for 
culinary  uses.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  the  European  grape  into  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  but  they  resulted  in  failure.  It  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurv  that  the  chief 
causes  of  this  failure  became  known:  the  dcpndations 
of  the  phylloxera  and  mildew. -  and  even  then  the 
causes  were  discovered  largely  because  these  American 

E trusties  had  made  incursions  into  the  vineyards  of 
urope.  In  the  meantime,  one  or  two  of  the  native 
species  of  Vitis  had  Is-cn  ameliorated,  and  American 
viticulture  had  become  established  on  a  unique  and 
indigenous  basis,  and  the  fruits  are  grown  to  eat  rather 
than  to  drink.  Si  fully  did  these  early  American  ven- 
tures follow  Euro|H-aii  customs  that  the  grapes  were 
ii-u  .IK  plant. si  ..n  t.  1 1 1  .-|..pc-.  a-  tl,.  \  .ire  mi  the 
Rhine  and  about  the  continental  lakes.  Those  early 
experiment*  finally  failed  because  of  the  black-rot. 

North  America  j>  richest  m  sin-en's  of  Vitis  isee  the 
article  Vitis).  These  species  range  from  ocean  to  ocean 
anil  from  the  British  |xissessions  to  the  tropics  The 
specie*  that  h:is  lieen  most  improved  is  Vtli*  Lobrusra 
of  the  Atlantic  slope,  although  it  seems  to  possess  less 
native  merit  than  some  of  the  southwestern  species- 
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types.  Of  this  species  are  the  < 'oncord  and  Catawba 
ty}>«t  (Fig.  1705).  To  some  extent  it  has  been  hybrid- 
ised with  VMm  vinifrra  (as  in  Agawam,  Lindley,  Barry, 
and  others  of  E.  S.  Rogers'  varieties),  and  with  native 
■pMMB,    Already  a  number  of  the  popidar  varieties 


1706.  Horticulture  product  of  Vitu  *«tiv«lis — Onderdonk,  ie«i- 
iiog  ot  Herbcmont. ,(  x  1  >) 

represent  such  wide  departures  that  they  cannot  be 
referred  |s»sitively  to  any  species.  Of  these,  Delaware 
and  Isabella  are  examples.  The  second  most  important 
species,  in  point  of  amelioration,  is  1'ifi.s  xstiralia,  from 
which  several  of  the  best  wine  grapes  have  sprung 
(Fig.  17061.  The  post-oak  graj>c  ( Vitia  Lincrcumii,  or 
V .  autiralis  var  Linetcuinii)  of  the  Southwest,  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  species,  and  already  has  given 
excellent  results  in  hybridization.  Sec  Fig.  1707.  The 
Muscadine  (V.  rolundiftttia)  of  the  South  has  given  the 
ScuptH-rnong  and  a  few  less  known  forms.  (Fig.  1708.) 
Beyond  these  species,  there  are  none  which  has  given 
varieties  of  great  commercial  importance,  although  con- 
siderable has  been  done  in  improving  them.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  wild  stiecics  are  practically  untouched; 
there  is  only  a  comparatively  small  area  of  our  great 
country  which  has  yet  dcvclo|»ed  large  interests  in 
grape-growing:  the  grape-types  of  a  century  hence, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  be  very  unlike  the  present- 
day  varieties.  For  an  extended  sketch  of  Americsui 
gra|H>  history,  see  Bailey,  "Evolution  of  Our  Native 
Fruits"  (ISUSI.  The  American  grape  literature  is 
voluminous.  More  than  fifty  authors  have  written  on 
the  subject.  Yet  there  is  very  little  of  this  writing 
which  catchen  the  actual  spirit  of  American '  grape- 
growing;  this  fact,  together  with  the  technicality  and 
diversity  of  the  subject  itself,  makes  it  seem  wise  to 
devote  considerable  space  to  the  grape  in  this  Cyclo- 
pedia. 

While  the  native  grape  was  being  ameliorated  in  the 


East,  the  Old  World  Vitia  einifera  was  becoming 
established  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  fact,  Vitia  einifera 
has  then>  run  wild.  The  phylloxera  and  mildew  an-  not 
native  there,  and  the  climate  better  suits  the  species. 
The  Pacific  coast  viticulture,  therefore,  is  of  the  Old 
World  kind. 

We  now  know  that  the  phylloxera  or  root-louse  can  be 
evaded  when  the  vinifcra  grape  is  grafted  on  native  or 
resistant  stocks,  and  the  mildew  can  be  combated  by 
fungicides.  Of  late  years,  therefore,  new  efforts  have 
been  mode  to  grow  the  wine  grape  in  the  eastern  states, 
and  in  the  southern  latitudes  some  of  these  experiments 
promised  well  for  a  time.  However,  so  great  attention 
is  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory  product  as  to  dis- 
courage the  growing  of  vinifcra  varieties  in  the  open  in 
the  East.  Vinifera  types  will  always  be  special  grapes 
in  the  East,  adapted  only  to  particular  conditions,  for 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  compete  with  the 
more  easily  grown  and  cosmopolitan  varieties  of  the 
native  species.  I'nder  glass,  however,  the  vinifera 
varieties  thrive;  and  a  special  discussion  is  given  here- 
with (page  1388)  to  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  greatest  d?velopment  of  the  native  grape  indus- 
try has  taken  place  in  Ontario,  New  York,  and  Ohio, 
bordering  lakes  and  large  streams  These  areas  are  the 
lower  Hudson  River  Valley;  the  region  of  the  central- 
west  eni  New  York  lakes;  the  Lake  Erie  region  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  the  so-called  peninsular 
region  of  Ontario  lying  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario.  There  are  also  important  gra|>e  interests  in 
Michigan,  and  other  northern  parts.  There  is  consider- 
able interest  in  gni|>e-culture  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  then-  are  enlarging  areas 
in  the  country  extending  from  the  Ozark  region  south- 
ward. Nearly  all  the  country,  excepting  the  northern- 
most parts,  raises  gra|>es,  but  in  most  cases  the  grow- 
ing of  t  hem  can- 
not be  said  to 
be  extensive 
enough  to  be 
railed  an  indus- 
try. Although 
the  grape  sec- 
tions of  the 
North  follow  the 
water  areas 
where  the  land 
is  often  steep, 
all  grape-grow- 
ers prefer  nearly 
level  land.  The 
Old  World  plan- 
tations  are 
largely  on  very 
steep  hinds;  such 
lamis,  by  virtue 
of  their  warmth 
and  drainage, 
are  thought  to 
give  an  extra 
quality  of  wine. 
These  ideas  were 
brought  to  this 
country,  and 
many  of  our 
early  vineyards 
were  planted  on 
terraced  slopes. 
But  we  grow 
grapes  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose 
from  the  Euro- 
peans, and  land 
is    cheap  and 

labor  is  dear.  1707.  Hybrid  of  Vltta  Lincrcumii  »ad  «  fot- 
O  1  d     World  grape  deriraUTe — Huunann.  ( x '.) 
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methodB  cannot  be  followed  in  the  American  commer- 
cial plantations. 

The  cosmopolitan  American  (train*,  of  the  native 
type,  in  the  Concord,  which  originated  with  Ephraina 
W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts  (Fig.  1709.)  Other 
varieties  of  leading  prominence  in  the  North  are 
Catawba,  Delaware,  Niagara,  Worden. 


1708.  The  Muscadine  grape.-Vitis  rotundifolia. 


The  ideal  bunch  of  grapes  is  of  medium  size  for  the 
variety,  compact,  uniformly  developed  and  ripened 
throughout,  containing  no  small  or  diseased  berries, 
and  with  the  bloom  intact.  A  very  dense  or  crowded 
cluster  is  not  the  most  desirable,  for  all  the  berries 
cannot  develop  fully,  and  the  cluster  is  not  easily  hand- 
led when  the  fruit  is  eaten.  Fig.  1710  shows  a  cluster 
of  good  shape  and  compactness:  Fig.  171 1  is  too  broad 
and  irregular;  Figs.  1712,  1713, 
and  compact. 

The  American  grape  is  essentially  a  dessert  fruit.  It 
is  eaten  from  the  hand.  There  are  several  manufactured 
products,  but,  with  the  exception  of  wine,  they  have 
been  of  minor  importance  until  recent  years,  although 
there  are  many  large  wine-cellars  in  New  York  and 
Ohio,  and  the  product  is  of  excellent  quality.  Unfer- 
mented  grape  juice  is  now  manufactured  in  great,  quan- 
tities and  has  become  an  important  article  of  commerce 
(see  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric.  Vol.  II,  p.  178).  The  lack  of 
secondary  domestic  uses  of  the  grape  has  been  one 
reason  for  the  very  serious  gluts  in  the  markets.  How- 
ever, one  year  with  another,  the  profit  on  a  good  vine- 
yard may  be  expected  to  exceed  that  on  the  staple 
farm  erotw. 

I 'rutting  and  training. 

A  grape-vine  is  pruned  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  wood  (that  is,  to  thin  or  to  limit  the  amount  of  fruit), 
and  to  keep  the  plant  within  manageable  shape  and 
bounds.  A  vine  is  trained  in  order  to  keep  it  off  the 
ground,  out  of  the  way  of  the  workmen,  and  so  to 
arrange  the  fruit  that  it  will  be  well  exposed  to  light 
and  air.  In  order  to  understand  the  pruning  of  grapes, 
the  operator  must  fully  grasp  this  principle:  Fruit  is 
borne  on  wood  of  the  premrd  season,  which  arises  from 
wood  of  the  previous  season.  To  illustrate:  A  growing 
shoot,  or  cane  of  1914,  makes  buds.  In  1915  a  shoot 
arises  from  each  bud;  and  near  the  base  of  this  shoot 
the  grapes  are  borne  (one  to  four  clusters  on  each). 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  1714.  The  1914  shoot  is  shown 
at  the  top.  The  1915  shoot  bears  four  clusters  of  gra|>es. 


GRAPE 

While  every  bud  on  the  1914  shoot  may  produce  shoots 
or  canes  in  1915,  only  the  strongest  of  these  new  shoots 
will  bear  fruit.  The  skilled  grape-grower  can  tell  by  the 
looks  of  his  cane  {we  he  prunes  it,  in  winter)  which  buda 
will  give  rise  to  the  grape-producing  wood  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  larger  anc/  stronger  buds  usually  give 
best  results;  but  if  the  cane  itself  is  very  big  ami  stout, 
or  if  it  is  very  weak  and  slender,  he  docs  not  expect 
good  results  from  any  of  its  buds.  A  hard  well-ripened 
cane  the  diameter  of  a  man  s  little  finger  is  the  ideal  sise. 

The  second  principle  to  be  mastered  is  this:  A  rine 
should  bear  only  a  limitttt  number  of  clutters,— say 
from  thirty  to  eighty.  A  shoot  hears  clusters  near  its 
base:  beyond  these  clusters  the  shoot  grows  into  a  long, 
leafy  cane.  An  average  of  two  clusters  may  be  reckoned 
to  a  shoot.  If  the  vine  is  strong  enough  to  bear  sixty 
clusters,  thirty  good  buds  must  be  left  at  the  annual 
pruning.  How  much  a  vine  should  be  allowed  to  bear 
will  depend  on  the  variety,  distance  apart  of  the  vines, 
strength  of  the  soil,  age  of  the  vine,  system  of  pruning, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  grower.  The  Concord  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  productive  of  grapes.  Twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds  is  a  fair  crop  for  a  mature  vine;  twenty 
pounds  is  a  heavy  crop;  twenty-five  pounds  is  a  very 
heavy  crop.  An  average  cluster  of  Concord  will  weigh 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  |>ound.  The  vine  may  be 
expect«>d  to  carry  from  thirty  to  sixty  clusters;  and"  the 
annual  pruning  will  leave  from  fifteen  to  thirty  buds. 

Since  the  bearing  wood  springs  from  new  canes,  it 
follows  that  the  fruit  of  the  gram*  is  each  year  borne 
farther  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  vine.  Observe  that 
the  fruit  of  wild  vines  is  borne  beyond  reach  when  they 
climb  over  thickets  and  trees.  It  is  a  prime  object  of 
the  grape-grower  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  The  third 
principle  in  the  pruning  of  grape-vines  is  this:  The 
iiearing  wood  should  l>e  kept  near  the  original  trunk  or 
head  of  the  fine.  When  one  cane  is  sending  out  fruit- 
bearing  shoots,  another  shoot  is  taken  out  from  near 
the  main  trunk  or  head  to  furnish  fruit-bearing  shoots 


1709.  Monument  to  the  Concord  crape  and  Ephraim  W.  Dull. 
Erected  by  the  town  of  Concord. 

for  the  next  year;  and  the  other  or  older  cane  is  entirely 
cut  away  after  the  fruit  is  off.  That  is,  the  wood  is  con- 
stantly renewed;  and  the  new  shoots  whirh  are  to  give 
hearing  wood  the  following  year  are  called  renewals. 
Some  systems  of  grape-training  renew  back  to  the  root 
every  year  or  two,  and  these  have  been  called  renewal 
systems;  but  even,'  system  of  grape-pruning  must 
practise  renewal  in  one  way  or  another. 
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1710.  Ore  in  Gold  CO.  A  good  grape  duster.  1711.  Eaton. 

An  old  system  of  renewal  was  by  means  of  spurs. 
Fig.  1715  illustrate*  this.  The  horizontal  part  is  a  per- 


We  will  suppose  that  it  grew  in 
1912.  In  1913  a  shoot  grew  upward.  It  bore  two  or 
three  clusters  of  fruit.  In  autumn  it  was  cut  back  to  o, 
two  bud*  being  left  to  supply  the  shoots  of  the  succeed- 
ing year.  This  short  branch  ie  now  called  a  xpur.  Only 
one  shoot  was  wanted  for  the  next  year,  but  two  buds 
were  left  in  case  one  should  be  injured.  In  1914,  a 
branch  grew  from  one  of  these  buds:  it  bore  fruit:  in 
the  fall  it  was  cut  back  to  b.  In  1915  a  Bhoot  will  grow 
from  one  of  the  buds,  c.  Thus  the  spur  elongates  year 
by  year,  becoming  a  forking,  complicated,  stubby 
branch.  After  a  few  years  it  may  become  weak:  the 
grower  sees  this,  and  if  a  new  shoot  should  start  from 
the  main  arm  near  the  base  of  the  spur,  he  encourages 
it  and  cuts  off  all  of  the  old  spur:  thus  he  renews  back 
again  to  the  main  vine.  Shoots  from  adventitious  or 
secondary  buds  are  likely  to  spring  from  the  main  arm 
or  the  spur  at  any  time.  These  are  usually  weak  and 
are  removed,  but  now  and  then  a  strong  one  arises. 
Spur-pruning  is  now  rarely  used  except  in  grapes  grown 
on  arbors  or  under  glass,  in  which  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  long,  permanent  trunk.  On  arbors  it  is  best 
to  carry  one  arm  or  trunk  from  each  root  to  the  top  of 


1712.  Moore  Early. 


1713.  Massasoit. 


the  framework.  Each  year  the  lateral  canes  are 
cut  back  to  spurs  of  two  or  three  buds.  The  prun- 
ing of  glasshouse  grapes  is  discussed  under  Grapes 
under  gins*  (page  1389). 

The  current  systems  of  pruning  renew  to  a  head— or 
to  the  main  trunk— each  year.  The  trunk  is  carried 
up  to  the  desired  height— to  one  of  the  wires  of  tho 
trellis— and  one  or  more  canes  are  taken  out  from 
its  top  each  year.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  bearing 
wood  near  the  main  trunk  and  to  obviate  the  use  of 
spurs.  This  type  of  pruning  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1716. 
This  engraving  shows  the  head  of  a  vine  seven  years 
okl,  and  on  which  two  canes  are  allowed  to  remain  after 
each  annual  pruning.  The  part  extending  from  6  to  / 
and  d  is  the  base  of  the  bearing  cane  of  lfl 
winter  of  1914-15,  this  cane  is  cut 
off  at  d.  and  the  new  cane,  e,  is  left 
to  make  the  bearing  wood  of 
1915.  Another  cane  arose  from 
/,  but  it  was  too  weak  to  leave  for 
fruiting.  It  was,  therefore,  cut 
away.  The  old  stub,  b,  f,  d,  will 
be  cut  away  a  year  hence,  in  the 
winter  of  1915-16.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  renewal  cane  will  have 
grown  from  the  stub  c,  which  is 
left  for  that  purpose,  and  the  old 
cane,  b  d,  will  be  cut  off  just  be- 
yond it,  between  c  and  f.  In  this 
way,  the  bearing  wood  is  kept 
close  to  the  head  of  the  vine.  The 
wound  a  shows  where  an  old  stub 
was  cut  away  this  winter,  1914-15,  while  l>  shows  where 
one  was  cut  off  the  previous  winter.  A  scar  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  does  not  show  in  the  illustra- 
tion, marks  the  spot  where  a  stub  was  cut  away  two 
years  ago,  in  the  winter  of  1912-13.  This  method  of 
pruning  can  be  kept  up  almost  indefinitely,  and  if  care 
is  exercised  in  keeping  the  stubs  short,  the  head  will 
not  enlarge  out  of  pro|K>rtion  to  the  growth  of  the  stock 
or  trunk. 

Two  common  styles  of  training  are  in  use  in  the 
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northern  states,  but  each  of  them  practises  essentially 
the  system  of  renewals  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 
One  st  vie  of  training  carries  the  trunk  only  to  the  lowest 
wire  of  the  trellis.  The  canes — usually  two  in  number — 
arc  tied  horizontally  on  the  bottom  wire,  and  the  bear- 
ing shoots  are  tied,  as  they  grow,  to  the  two  wires  above 


1717   Upright  system  at  grape-traming. 
nter  pruning.  aJI  the  tup  will  tie  cut  away  except  two 
the  renter;  Uie*e  two  will  be  laid  down  in  uppoulo 

i'»  fruiting. 


At  t 

direettutm  on  thi-  Ixittom  win-  (or  the  next 

(Fig.  1717).  This  is  an  upright  *yxtem.  The  other  style 
carries  the  trunk  to  the  top  win-.  The  canes  are  tied 
on  the  top  wire,  and  the  bearing  shoots  hang.  This  is 
the  drooping  or  Kniffin  system.  If  the  shoots  run  out 
on  the  top  wire  by  clinging  to  it  by  tendrils,  they  are 
torn  loose,  so  that  they  will  hang:  this  is  a  very  neces- 
sary practice.  There  is  controversy  as  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  these  systems,  which  proves  that  each 
has  merit.  It  is  probable  that  the  upright  system  is 
better  for  the  slender  or  shorter  varieties,  as  Dela- 
ware, and  also  for  those  whose  shoots  stand  erect,  as 
Catawba.  The  Kniflin  has  distinct  merit  for  strong- 
growing  varieties,  as  Concord;  it  is  also  cheaper,  since 
it  requires  no  summer  tying.  This  system  is  well 
illustrated  (as  given  bv  F..  W.  Williams  in  "Garden 
and  Forest,"  I:  461)  in  Figs.  17 IH- 17*20. 

One-  or  two-year-old  vines  an-  planted  either  in  the 
fall  or  early  spring.  At  planting,  the  vine  is  cut  back 
to  three  or  four  buds,  and  the  roots  are  shortened  (Fig. 
1724).  If  all  buds  start,  the  strongest  one  or  two  may  be 
allowed  to  grow.  The  canes  arising  from  this  bud  should 
be  staked  and  allowed  to  grow  through  the  season;  or 
in  large  plantations  the  first-year  canes  may  be  allowed 
to  he  on  the  ground.  The  second  year  this  cane  should 
be  cut  back  to  the  same  number  of  eyes  as  the  first 
year.  After  growth  begins  in  the  second  spring,  one  of 
the  strongest  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  This 
cane  may  be  grown  to  a  single  stake  through  the 
second  summer.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  cane 
may  be  cut  back  to  the  bottom  wire  of  the  trellis,  if 
upright  training  is  to  be  employed.  The  cane  may  In- 
strong  enough  at  this  time  to  be  made  the  permanent 
trunk  of  the  Kniffin  training,  but  in  most  cases  the 
trunk  is  not  carried  to  the  top  wire;  until  the  third  year. 

The  main  pruning  is  performed  when  the  vine  Is 
dormant.  The  ideal  time  is  January  and  February  in 

the  North,  although 


'1 


1718.  The  Kniffin 

gripe-training 


the  work  is  often 
begun  in  Novem- 
ber if  the  area  is 
large.  Pruning  in 
spring  causes  the 
vine  to  bh'cd,  but 
bleeding  is  not  in- 
jurious. But  late 
pruning  interferes 
with  tillage,  and 
njured   after  they  are 


the  buds  are  likely  to  br 

swollen.  Summer  pruning  is  now  practised  only  to  th 
extent  of  pulling  out  suckers  and  weak  shoots,  and 
even  this  Is  not  always  done.  Heading-in  the  vine  in 
summer  is  likely  to  start  side  growths,  which  are 
i  and  troublesome. 


The  grape  grows  readily  from  seeds,  which  may  be 
kept  over  winter  and  germinated  in  the  house  early  in 
the  spring.  They  may  even  be  planted  in  beds  in  the 
open,  but  the  pro|>ortion  of  failures  will  be  greater. 


The  commercial  propagation  of  grapes  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  hardwood  cuttings.  These  cuttings 
are  taken  in  the  winter  from  the  trimmings  of  vine- 
yards. In  all  ordinary  eases  they  are  made  of  two  or 
three  buds"  length,  preferably  three  (Fig.  1721).  They 
are  cut  as  soon  as  the  canes  are  trimmed,  tied  in  small 
bundles,  and  these  bundles  are  then  buried  half  their 
depth  in  damp  sand  in  a  cool  celLir.  By  spring  the 
cuttings  will  be  more  or  less  ealluaed.  The  cuttings 
are  planted  in  the  open  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  A  loose  loamy  soil  is  chosen,  and  it  is  well 
and  deeply  prepared.  The  cuttings  are  inserted  until 
only  the  upjier  bud  stand*  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  cuttings  are  pLtecd  6  to  H  inches  apart  in  rows, 
and  the  rows  are  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  horse 
cultivation.  These  cuttings  may  give  plants  largo 
enough  for  sale  the  following  autumn;  but  it  is  usually 
preferred  to  let  the  plants  grow  two  years  lx?fore  they 
are  put  upon  the  market.  In  such  cases  it  is  customary 
in  many  of  the  best  nurseries,  to  transplant  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season.  When  wood  is  scarce,  the  canes  are 
sometimes  cut  to  single  eyes.  In  this  case  ulxait  an 
inch  of  wood  is  left  on  either  side  of  the-  bud.  Single-eye 
cuttings  are  nearly  always  started  under  glass,  prefera- 
bly on  the  greenhouse  bench.  If  they  are  started  in 
February,  they  will  be  Uirge  enough  for 


pruning. 


in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed  very  early  in  the  spring. 
Greenwood  cuttings  are  sometimes  used  in  the  summer 
with  new  and  rare  varieties,  but  they  are  not  in  general 
favor.  In  California,  rooted  vines  of  one  year  are 
preferred;  and  in  soil  in  which  cuttings  root  readily, 
they  are  sometimes  planted  directly  in  the  vineyard. 

The  grape  is  easily  grafted.  Becuuse  of  the  flexible 
nature  of  the  vine,  however,  it  is  customary  to  make  the 
graft  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  An  ordinary 
cleft-graft  is  usually  employed.  The  whole  vine  is  cut 
off  4  or  5  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  graft  ia 
inserted  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  apple  or  pear  trees. 
The  surface  may  then  be  waxed  or  covered  with  clay 
or  other  material,  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  cleft, 
although  if  the  earth  is  firmly  packed  amund  the 
graft  and  no  water  stands,  the  union  may  be  |>erfectly 
satisfactory  without  any  cover.  (Figs.  1722,  1723.) 
Vines  of  any  age  may  lie  grafted.  It  I*  important  that 
the  cions  Is-  perfectly  dormant.  These  cions  are  taken 
and  stored  in  the  same  way  as  cuttings.  The  grafting 
should  be  done  very  earlv  in  the  spring,  before  the  sap 
starts.  Grafting  may  also  l>c  performed  late  in  the 
spring,  after  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  over:  but,  in  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  cions  dormant,  and 
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the  growth  w  not  likely  to  be  so  great  the  first  I 
Vineyards  composed  of  unprofitable  varieties  may  Imj 
changed  to  new  varieties  very  readily  by  this  means. 
Vinifera  varieties  can  also  be  grafted  on  our  common 
phylloxera-resistant   stocks    bv   the   same  method. 

Almost  any  method  of  grafting  can  be 
employed  upon  the  grape-vine  if  the  work  is 
done  beneath  the  surface. 

Insects  and  disease*. 

The  grape  is  amenable  to  many  insect  and 
fungous  attacks.  The  most  serious  difficulty 
is  the  phylloxera,  which,  however,  is  practi- 
cally unknown  as  an  injurious  |>est  on  the 
native  grapes.  On  the  vinifera  varieties  it  is 
exceedingly  serious,  and  it  is  working  great 
devastation  in  many  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  most 
practicable  means  of  dealing  with  this  peat  is 
to  graft  the  vinifera  vines  on  native  or  resis- 
tant roots. 

The  mildew  anil  black-rot  are  the  most  seri- 
ous of  the  fungous  enemies  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  continent.    Both  these 
diseases  cause  the  berries  to  decay.  They 
also  attack  the  leaves,  particularly  the  mildew, 
causing  the  leaves  to  fall  and  preventing  the 
grapes  from  maturing.    It  is  the  mildew 
that  has  worked  such  havoc  in  European 
vineyards.    The  mildew  is  most  serious  on 
thin-leaved  and  smooth-leaved  varieties,  as 
the  Delaware.  It  produces  yellowish  patches 
on  the  leaves,  with  frost-like  colonies  on  the 
under  sides.    It  causes  the  Is-mes  to  decay 
Common    with  a  gray  and  finally  a  brown  rot,  the 
j. bud  cut-  berries  usually  remaining  small  and  firm  but 
JJtJJ     not  greatly  wrinkled.  The  black-rot  causes 
the  berries  to  become  very  hard,  dry  and  shriv- 
eled, and  the  epidermis  is  covered  with  minute  pimples. 

J Fig.  1286,  Vol.  II.)  The  treatment  for  both  these 
liseaacs  is  the  same — spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture. 
In  regions  in  which  the  diseases  have  not  been  very 
prevalent,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  begin  the  spraying 
after  the  fruit  has  begun  to  set,  and  to  sprav  two  or 
three  times,  as  the  case  seems  to  require.  When  the 
diseases  have  been  very  prevalent,  however,  it  may  be 
well  to  begin  before  the  buds  swell  in  the  spring.  In 
infested  vineyards,  the  foliage  and  diseased  berries 
should  be  raked  up  and  burned  in  the  fall. 

The  anthracnose  ur  scab  \SpharAoma  ampeUnum)  is 
a  very  serious  fungous  disease.  It  is  most  apparent  on 
the  fruit,  where  it  makes  a  hard,  scabby  patch.  Its 
most  serious  work,  however,  occurs  on  the  stems  of  the 
clusters  and  on  the  young  growth,  where  it  makes 
sunken,  discolored  ureas,  and  where  it  interferes  seri- 
ously with  the  growth  of  the  parts.  It  is  not  so  easily 
controlled  as  the  mildew  and  the  black-rot.  Careful 
attention  to  pruning  away  all  the  diseased  wood  and 
burning  it  will  help  in  controlling  the  disease.  Before 
growth  starts,  spray  the  vines,  trellis  and  posts  with 
sulfate  of  iron  solution.  After  the  leaves  open,  use  the 
bordeaux  mixture. 

In  grape-houses  the  powdery  mildew  (Uncinula  spi- 
ralis) often  does  much  damage.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
open  vineyard,  but  it  is  usually  not  serious  there.  It 
appears  as  a  very  thin,  dust-like  covering  on  the  h -aves. 
It  sometimes  attacks  the  berries,  causing  them  to 
remain  small  or  to  cruck.  This  fungus  lives  on  the  sur- 
face, and  Is  therefore  readily  controlled  in  grape-houses 
by  dusting  with  flowers  of"  sulfur  or  by  the  fumes  of 
evaporated  sulfur. 

The  oidium  is  the  most  prevalent  fungous  disease  in 
California.  It  is  controlled  by  dust-sprays  of  sulfur 
(|»age  1387). 

Many  other  insec  ts  and  diseases  prey  upon  the  grape, 
but  those  mentioned  above  are  widespread  and  may  be 
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considered  as  perhaps  the  standard  parasites.  (See  Vol 
II,  pp.  1081,  1053.) 

Literature. 

The  American  book  literature  of  the  grape  is  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  all  the  tree-fruits  combined.  Proba- 
bly 100  books,  counting  the  various  editions,  have  been 
published  in  North  America  since  Adlum's  volume  in 
1823  (see  "Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,"  pp.  117- 
12fi).  The  earlier  Imoks  were  founded  largely  on  Euro- 
i>ean  practices.  The  leading  current  works  are:  "Bush- 
berg's  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Grape  Growers'  Man- 
ual;" Mitzky's  "Our  Native  Grape; '  Fuller's  "Grape 
Culturist;"  Husmann's  "American  Grape  Growing  and 
Wine  Making."  For  the  Pacific  slope,  Husmann's 
"Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making  in  California," 
Wickson's  "California  Fruits,"  and  Kisen's  "Raisin 
Industry"  are  useful  guides.  Detailed  discussions  of 
pruning  and  methods  of  training  are  contained  in 
"The  I*runing-Book."  A  standard  European  mono- 
graph is  Foexs  "Cours  Com  pie  t  de  Viticulture."  The 
recent  standard  American  works  are  Munson's  "Foun- 
dations of  American  Grape  Culture,"  and  Hedrick's 
''Grapes  of  New  York,"  which  are  notable  contribu- 
tions to  horticultural  literature.  [    \\  \>, 

Grapes  in  the  North  (Canada). 

Any  section  in  which  gra|M-s  will  thrive  without 
winter  protection  may  be  said  to  be  a  commercial 
Motion.  For  home  use  they  are  grown  far  north  by 
covering  with  earth  or  litter  during  the  winter.  When 
the  leaves  are  falling  or  have  fallen  in  autumn,  the 
vines  are  pruned —fan  system,  with  the  old  stalks  very 
close  to  the  ground,  and  laid  flat  upon  the  earth.  Here 
they  are  left  under  their  straw  or  earthy  covering 
until  danger  of  frost  is  past,  the  following  spring  when 
the  covering  is  removed  and  the  canes  tied  to  the  wires. 
But  this  is  expensive  and  the  method  is  not  commercial. 

For  market  pur|toscs,  grapes  are  grown  with  one  of 
two  main  objects  in  view:  either  for  wine  (sweet  or 
fermented)  or  table  and  dessert  purposes.  The  purpose 
determines  the  variety.  Concords  and  varieties  ap- 
proaching it  in  type  and  quality  are  the  choice  for 
the  former  purpose,  while  for  the  latter  the  variety 
is  determined  by  the  season  and  the 
market  demand.  In  the  former  case, 
also,  the  number  of  varieties  is  limited, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  numerous, 
ranging  from  the  earliest,  Champion, 
to  the  Litest,  Vergenncs,  and  inter- 
mediate varieties  of  all  colors  and 


1722. 


1723.  Cleft-, 


Grapes,  unlike  peaches  and  cherries,  are  not  subject 
to  very  great  fluctuations  in  price  and  yield.  They  are 
comparatively  steady  in  their  returns,  and,  while 
never  advertising  themselves  by  enormous  yields  and 
profits,  are  ever  pushing  to  the  front  in  acreage,  yield 
to  the  acre  and  importance.  The  acreage  increase  has 
been  very  rapid  until  now  New  York,  the  leading 
northern  state  of  the  United  States,  which  thirty-five 
years  ago  had  but  a  small  acreage,  today  has  more 
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than  70, (XX)  acres,  anil  Ontario,  (he  leading  province 
of  the  Dominion,  has  approximately  14,000  acres.  The 
rapid  increase  has  not  been  because  of  high  prices,  but 
rather  steady  average  prices  from  $1S  to  $30  a  ton, 
delivered  at  (he  winery,  or  an  equal  price  f.o.b.  (he 

Bhipping-station.  The 
average  yield  has  not 
heen  over  (wo  (ons  to 
the  acre,  but,  under 
good  conditions,  with 
intelligent  managc- 
men(,  an  average  of 
four  (o  Bix  tons  is  not 
uncommon. 

Soil*  and  location. 

Grapes  are  grown  on 
all  types  of  soils, 
on  many  si(es, 
in  various  loca- 
tions. But  the 
loams  and  clays 
with  good  drain- 
age, (he  sites 
with  good  air- 
circulation,  and 
the  locations 
that  are  reason- 
ably free  from 
frost  are  preferred. 
Quality  is  to  a  large 
extent  determined  by 
soil.  Some  of  the 
wineries  will  accept 
only  fruit  that  is  grown 
on  clay  soils.  The  prod- 
uct is  more  uniform, 
it  ri[K-ns  more  regularly 
and  the  sugar-content  is  higher.  Also  some  cooperative 
companies  that  are  catering  to  a  special  trade,  advise 
their  members  to  plant  only  on  heavy  soils  l>erausc  (he 
gra|>es  an?  sweeter  ami  of  higher  quality.  The  ideal 
soil,  however,  is  the  rich,  deep,  alluvial,  easily  drained 
loams  that  have  taken  centuries  to  build  up  from  the 
washing  of  the  hillsides  toward  the  margins  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers. 

The  site  is  of  importance  for  two  reasons,  those  of 
air-circulation  and  sunlight,  both  of  which  serve  the 
same  purpose:  to  assist  the  grower  in  his  fght 


disease.  Disease  can  live  only  in  conditions  that  favor 
it,  and  light  and  air  are  its  hereditary  enemies.  Site 
is  also  often  discussed  with  reference  to  early  bud- 
development  and  late  spring  frosts,  but  its  importance 
has  been  overdrawn.  The  number  of  vineyards  injured 
annually  in  this  manner  in  the  commercial  districts  is 
very  small. 

Location  (and  by  that  is  here  meant  the  situation  of 
a  district)  is  of  extreme  importance.  In  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  Ontario,— the  largest  grape-growing  center 
in  Canada —the  aspect  is  north,  with  a  hill  in  the  rear, 
and  facing  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario.  Here  the  crop 
naturally  varies,  but  it  never  fails.  The  same  applies 


.  j^- 
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to  the  best  parte  of  New  York  State,  the  commercial 
sections  of  the  one  being  but  continuations  of  the  other. 
The  favored  spots  in  Ontario  are  not  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  but  rather  just  below  the  escarpment  where 
the  water  has  less  influence.  Grapes  on  the  shore  some- 
times fail  to  ri|ien  well  and  the  quality  is  consequently 
inferior.  Because  of  this,  many  vineyards  on  the  shore 
have  been  removed  in  late  years,  while  the  interior 
plantings  have  largelv  increased.  If  the  volume  of 
water  were  smaller,  the  influence  would  l>e  sufficient 
only  for  frost-protcetion;  but,  where  it  is  bo  large,  it 
retards  early  development.  The  water  influence  is  strik- 
ing, as  the  fruits  (peaches,  for  example)  ri|>eri  from  six  to 
ten  days  later  on  the  shore  than  two  to  four  miles  inland. 

Stock  and  pruning. 

One-year-old  plants  are  the  choice  for  planting. 
These  should  be  well  grown  and  healthy.  Two-year- 

  old  plants  are  often  only  one-year  culls.  The 

plants  are  set  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible on  land  that  has  been  previously  pre- 
pared by  growing  a  cultivated  crop.  Plants 
set  in  sod  or  on  unprepared  land  do  not 
thrive,  and  poor  growth  the  first  year  is  not 
made  up  two  years  later.  The  stock  is 
heeted-in  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  nur- 
sery, but  is  left  heeled-in  only  until  the 
ground  is  ready  for  planting,  which  is  as  early 
as  jxissible.  When  planting,  time  is  saved  by 
plowing  a  furrow,  sometimes  by  throwing  out 
two  furrows,  one  each  way.  A  man  with  a 
spade  deepens  this,  or  loosens  the  soil  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  packs  it  again  lirmlv  around 
the  roots.  Before  planting,  all  broken  and 
dnmaged  roots  are  cut  away  and  sometimes 
the  healthy  ones  are  cut  back.  (Fig.  1721.) 
The  tops  are  cut  back  to  two  to  four  buds. 
Distances  of  planting  vary  greatly,  depending 
on  the  variety  and  the  ideas  of  the  planter. 
The  [Nipular  distances  are  7  by  1.0  feet  to 
8  bv  10  feet  for  the  small-growing  varieties, 
to  9  bv  11  feet  for  the  larger-growing  varie- 
ties. A  few  of  the  small-growing  varieties 
are  planted  6  by  9  f<~t,  but  this  is  excep- 
tional. The  first  year  the  vines  an-  allowed  to 
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run  as  they  wilL  (Fig.  1725.)  The  posting  is  done  the 
second  or  third  year.  This  consists  of  driving  posts 
sharpened  at  one  end  or  digging  boles  and  setting 
them  about  21  to  27  foet  apart.  One  post  is  set  for 
each  three  vines.  The  end  posts  ore  either  braced  the 
same  as  ordinary  fence-posts  or  anchored.  (Fig.  1726.) 

Various  anchors  are  used, 
such  as  large  stones  buried 
in  the  ground,  cement  used 
the  same  as  stones,  or  a 
patent  anchor  which  con- 
sists of  a  V-ehaped  piece 
of  iron  to  which  is  attached 
a  wire.  This  is  driven  in 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
30  to  36  inches.  The  posts 
areSfeetinf 


menL 


and  cost  from  15 
.  ^  to  25  cents  each— 
an  average  of  20 
cents.  The  wiring 
is  done  the  second  or  third 
year,  preferably  the  second 
year,  and  consists  of 
stretching  two  No.  9  gal- 
vanized wires  the  entire 
?  "  length  of  the  row.  The 
first  is  about  30  inches  from  the  ground  arid  the 
second  about  30  inches  above  this.  Some  use  three 
wires,  but  two  are  more  popular.  The  wires  slacken 
easily  and  the  post*  heave  some  every  winter.  This 
must  be  correcta-d  regularly  before  tying  the  grape*. 
Drive  tbe  posts  to  place  with  a  ten-  or  twclvtvpound 
mallet  and  tighten  the  wire  by  turning  the  patent 
stretcher  on  the  anchored  posts.  When  putting  the 
wire  on  the  posts  and  tying  the  vines  to  the  wire  always 
place  them  on  the  windward  side,  as  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  blown  down  and  damaged.  The  vines  may  be 
secured  with  raffia  or  with  wire.  (Figs.  1727-1730") 

Pruning  systems  are  many  and  varied,  and  the 
advocates  of  each  system  elai'm  for  their  ideal  special 
merits.  Knillin,  Improved  Kniffin,  Fan,  Arm  and 
High  Renewal  systems  are  all  used  to  some  extent,  but 
the  Fan  and  Improved  Kniflin  are  the  most  popular. 
Many  growers  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  prune 
to  a  definite  system,  but  by  others  this  is  not  found 
to  be  the  case.  Many  leave  the  necessary  number  of 
strong  healthy  canes  and  tie  them  up  as  best  they 
can  space  them  on  the  wires.  From  twenty-eight 
to  forty  buds  is  the  popular  number  to  leave,  and  the 
ideal  of  the  grower  is  the  only  guide  on  which  canes 
to  leave  these  buds.  The  preference  is  usually  given 
to  the  strong  quality-looking  canes  on  which  the 
buds  ore  close  together. 

The  system  of  pruning  to  be 
followed  should  be  started  one 
year  after  planting.  As  at  plant- 
ing-time, cut  back  to  three  or 
four  buds  and   after  growth 
starts,  break   or  rub   off  the 
weaker  shoots.    This  gives  the 
stronger  one*  an  opportunity  to 
thrive.    Tie  to  the 
lower  wire.  The  sec- 
ond season  it  may 
be  advisable  to  cut 
i  back  similarly,  espe- 

cially if  the  growth 
has lieen  weak.  From 
this  point  train  the  vines  accord- 
ing to  the  system  to  be  followed. 

The  work  of  pruning  is  usu- 
ally done  in  the  spring,  from 
February  to  April,  before  any 
starts.    If  growth  has 


started,  the  vines  will  bleed.  The  brush  is  gathered,  in 
most  cases,  with  a  pole  about  11  or  12  feet  long,  314 
inches  in  diameter  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  about 
V/i  to  2  inches.  This  must  be  of  strong  material 
that  will  bend  without  breaking.  A  chain  is  attached 
from  24  inches  to  30  inches  from  the  large  end,  and 
as  it  is  drawn  by  the  team 
the  brush  collects  between 
the  chain  and  pule.  Other 
methods  are  used,  but  this 
is  by  far  the  most  i 


Tillage  and  fertilising. 

Cultivation  is  thorough 
for  beat  results.  The  vines 
are  sometimes  intercrop|>ed 
with  cultivated 
crops   the  first 

year  after  plant-   

mg,  but  later 
they  require  all 
the  care.  The 


1729.  The  third  movement. 


plowed  up  in  the  fall  and 
disced  and  grape-hoed  away 
the  following  spring.  Cover- 
crops  art?  sometimes  used, 
but  the  practice  is  not  an 
extensive  one  because  of 
damp  conditions  for  har- 
vesting in  the  fall,  ('over- 
crops are  sometimes  not  plowed  under  till  tbe  follow- 
ing spring.  The  tying  is  done  by  women  and  girls  in 
early  spring  before  tbe  buds  are  so  swollen  that  they 
are  easily  damaged.  Many  materials  are  used,  but  the 
most  common  are  wire  and  a  soft  wool  twine  made 
for  the  purptMP.  'Hie  twine  is  most  used,  although  the 
wire  is  very  handy.  The  canes  are  spaced  when  tying, 
and  thus  held  in  place  until  the  tendrils  of  the  new 
shoots  secure  them  to  the  wire. 

Fertilizing  is  still  done  in  a  hapliazard  way.  Some  of 
the  best  men  make  a  regular  practice  of  mulching  the 
roots  with  farmyard  manure  in  the  fall.  Some  apply 
no  fttrmyard  manure  at  all.  Tbe  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Its  value  is 
admitted  but  its  use  is  not  fully  understood.  On  light 
and  gravel  soils  some  potash  com{>ounds  are  being 
iised.  On  the  deep  alluvial  soils  some  growers  are  using 
it  in  the  form  of  wood-ashes  rather  than  the  prepared 
commercial  product.  Some  bone-meal,  at  the  rate  of 
300  to  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  i»  twing  used  also.  Some 
state  profitable  results  from  their  tnethotis;  others 
think  that  with  light  applications  of  farmyard  manure 
ami  thorough  cultivation  the  commercial  fertilisers 
are  not  required. 

Harvesting  and  marketing. 

The  cutting  of  the  fruit  is 
done  for  the  most  part  by 
women  antl  girls,  who  are  usu- 
ally paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  do.  In 
some  cases  they  are  paid  from 
$1  to  $1.25  a  day,  but  1  cent 
for  an  eight-  to  ten-pound  bas- 
ket is  more  satisfac- 
tory.   Cutting  starts 

as  soon  as  the  earliest  

gra[M-s  are  ready  for 
themorket.  InCanada, 
Champions  have  of  late  years 
been  the  first  variety  to  reach 
the  wholesaler.  This  variety 
colors  liefore  it  is  really  ripe 
ami,  though  having  a  fair  ap- 
pearance in  the  baskets,  is  not 
really  ripe.  Sharp  criticism  is 
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leading  the  growers  to  be  more  cautious  and  to  some 
extent  drop  the  variety  for  the  more  satisfactory 
Campbell  ami  Moore  Early.  These  varieties  are 
later,  but  please  the  purchaser.  For  wine  purposes  the 
fruit  is  left  on  the  vines  as  long  as  possible  so  that  it 
becomes  fully  matured.  Grapes,  unlike  apples  and 
especially  pears,  do  not  ripen  off  the  vines  and  must  be 
left  until  fully  mature  if  the  highest  quality  is  expected, 
e*l>eciaUy  for  dessert. 

Of  late  years  large  acreages  have  been  planted 
cs|x-cially  for  the  markets  of  the  Canadian  West. 
Cooperative  associations  have  been  organized  to  han- 
dle all  varieties  extending  over  the  season;  but,  in  the 
case  of  one  large  company,  one  variety  only,  Wordcn, 
is  handled.  This  ripens  before  Concord  and  conse- 
quently brings  a  high  price.  The  location  of  the  vine- 
yards of  this  particular  company  is  ideal;  the  fruit  is 
of  good  qualitv  and  ripens  earlv  and  it  seems  that  under 
those  particular  conditions  the  Wordcn  is  the  most 
profitable  grape  to  grow. 

The  forming  of  cooperative  associations  for  the  pur- 
pnsc  of  marketing  the  fruit  has  the  distinct  advantage 
of  improved  distribution.  It  has  also  cut  down  the 
handling  expenses.  Very  few  baskets,  except  special 
orders,  are  sent  great  distances  by  exprewt.  Tin*  coojiera- 
tive  associations  have  enabled  the  growers  to  secure 
car  rates,  and  though  prices  have  been  comparatively 
low,  even  as  low  as  10  cents  for  an  eight-pound  basket, 
f.o.b.  shipping  station,  the  cheap  anil  rapid  methods  of 
handling  have  made  the  industry  profitable. 


Return*. 

Grapes,  as  grown  at  the  present,  might  be  considered 
a  long-term  investment  with  every  prospect  of  regular 
dividends.  The  cost  of  planting,  po«ting  and  early 
cultivation  is  comparatively  high,  but  the  vines  bear 
early.  Good  crops  are  produced  the  third  and  fourth 
years  after  planting  and  the  following  year  the  vines 
should  !>e  in  full  bearing.  The  cost  of  planting  and  grow- 
ing an  acre  of  grapes  to  three  years  of  age  can  only  be 
estimated.  Men,  methods  and  conditions  vary  so 
much  that  no  figures  can  be  taken  as  absolute;  but 
the  figures  and  calculations  serve  as  a  guide  and  as 
such  they  are  given  here: 

First  Year. 


Land.    no 

Full  prrparauon  <d  land  .1  mi 

Sprina  ciUtivalitig  and  marking  furrow*  I  SO 

(Srt  of  43S  vine*  at  4  cento   17  40 


Planting. 

Cultivating. . 
Fall  plowing 

Total 


3  00 
3  00 

2  oo 


for  lir>l  year  SIM  90 

Second  Year. 

Working  noil  in  spring   SI  SO 

Cultivating   3  00 

Pruning  and  lying     I  00 

120  poet,  at  »  crow   24  00 

120  poets  (including  digging  -in  I    setting)  at  S  cent. a 

po*t   0  00 

Staple,  wire  and  winag   22  00 


Total 


S37  50 


Third  Year. 


jo 

5  30 
s  lit) 
I  00 


Pruning.  .  .  .       .       .   -    SI  BO 

Tying.  ,   

Cultivating  and  plowing  

Fcrtiliring  

Spraying  twin-  

Average  crop  for  third  year  lii.i  ha-kct*  an  acre, 

MS  hStttl  at  12  rent*  

Coat  of  435  basket*  at  S34  a  thousand  1 1  7'i 

Pirking  I  .IS  basket*  at  I  cent  a  l>iuket   I  36 

Covering    1 

Delivery   73 


ssa  20 


Total  expenditure  for  third  year    $.17  3U 


Total  revenue. 
Net  revenue . . . 


f,2  J  I 
S14  II 


Total  expenditure  for  fint  three  yearn: 

Kir*  year  SIM  90 

Second  year     57  50 

Third  year   37  M 


Third  year  revenue  

Net  expenditure  for  three  years 


.S197  59 


Fourth  Year. 


Pruning. 
Tying 

Gathering  and  burning  brush 


  S3  00 

  2  23 

  50 

Spraying     1  40 

Plowing  and  cultivating. ........                  ...  5  50 

Fertdiung    8  00 

800  basket*  at  12  cent*    

Coat  of  SO0  basket,  at  S3!  a  thousand  27  20 

Picking  H00  baskets  at  1  rent  a  basket   8  00 

Covering   ... 

Delivering  


00 
IX) 


Profit 


SS8  85 


S9fl  on 

S37  15 


The  late  J.  W.  Spencer,  in  his  article  in  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Horticulture,  on  "Grapes  in  the  North," 
gave  the  following  as  submitted  by  A.  B.  Clothier, 
Silver  Creek,  X.  Y.: 

Plowing  and  marking  an  acre  of  land   S3  00 

Number  of  plant*.  H  i  U  feet.  ©05  coat   IS  10 

Co*t  of  planting    1  50 

Number  of  cultivation*  first  season,  seven:  cost   7  00 

Coat  of  cultivation  second  season  ............   7  00 

Number  of  pound*  of  wire  for  two-wire  lr« Ills.  000  pound*: 

•tuple*.  <i  pounds:  com  .    22  80 

Number  post*  lor  lrelli*.2<>2;  number  brace*.  2<l;  cost  ...  14  14 
Cost  of  putting  up  trellia       3  00 

Costnf  acre  of  grapes,  exclusive  of  land   S70  34 

Korfcfiet. 

The  prospective  planter  will  do  well  to  consider 
carefully  the  best-known  and  most  popular  varieties 
before  planting.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  grapes 
planted  in  the  commercial  sections  of  Canada  are 
Concords  and  Wordcns.  The  same  is  true  of  New 
York  State.  The  Concord  almost  alone  is  used  in  the 
grajK-juioe  industry.  It  is  the  leading  fermented  wine 
grape  also.  Worden  is  in  second  place,  being  a  little 
earlier,  and  although  a  smaller  yielder,  is  cutting  into 
the  Concord  market  for  ordinary  purposes.  Lindley, 
Wilder,  Vcrgenncs,  Agawam,  Catawba  and  some 
related  varieties  all  hold  a  place  for  general  market 
purposes  and  the  plantings  are  increasing.  When 
quality  is  expected,  these  arc  t  he  varieties  to  grow,  but 
tne  yield  will  not  lie  so  heavy  as  for  the  Concord. 
Delaware  is  in  good  demand  because  of  its  quality 
when  well  grown.  Moycr  and  Brighton  are  giving 
way  to  better  varieties. 

The  Niagara,  in  spite  of  its  many  drawbacks,  is 
still  a  favorite,  and  , 
somewhat  from  ovc 
its  proper  place  and 

varieties  have  not  been  tested  long  commercially  and 
it  is  well  for  the  new  grower  to  plant  them  only  in 
limited  numbers  until  they  have  proved  they  are 
worthy  of  a  larger  place. 

All  the  commercial  varieties  grown  out-of-doors  are 
Lahrusca  or  I>abrusca-vinifera  hybrids  and  seedlings, 
and  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  grow  the  pure  vinifera. 

F.  M.  Clement. 


i  spite  oi  its  many  urawDacKs,  is 
although  a  few  years  ago  it  suffered 
rer-advertising,  it  has  ;tgain  found 
ul  is  in  steady  demand.  The  newer 
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duccd  varieties  of  good  marketable  value  adapted  to 
those  regions,  from  natives  of  the  n-gions,  or  hybrids 
of  native*  with  hardic*t  foreign  kind*.  In  the  case  of 
California,  the  vinifera  varieties  are  mostly  grown 
because  the  climate  and  other  conditions  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  native  region  of  the  vinifera.  But  the 
South  has  chiefly  planted  the  northern  and  foreign 
varieties  which  succeed  but  indifferently  in  most  south- 
crn  localities,  and  has  neglected  almost  entirely  its 
native  varieties  until  quite  recently.  Now  expflri- 
menters  have  shown  that  most  excellent  and  very 
successful  varieties  of  all  colors  and  seasons  can  be  and 
ha vi!  I>cen  produced  by  selection  and  hybridisation 
of  some  of  the  large  fine-fruited  varieties. 

While  the  foregoing  predicts  by  actual  existence  in 
practical  market  vineyards  in  a  number  of  localises  in 
the  South  what  is  in  store  for  the  South  as  a  whole,  the 
present  state  of  grape-culture  in  that  region  at  large  is 
a  different  matter.  Information  gathered  from  best 
sources  throughout  the  South  shows  that  grape-culture 
is  a  very  small  industry. 

V&rittitt, 

The  leading  varieties  cultivated  in 
the  nort  hern  sections  of  the  .South  are 
Catawba,  Concord,  Delaware,  Early 
Victor,  Elvira,  Ives,  Moore  Early, 
Moore  Diamond,  Niagara,  Norton 
Virginia,  Perkins,  Worden.  Wyoming. 
Favorable  mention  is  made  of  America, 
Beacon,  Brilliant,  Campbell  Early,  Gold 
Coin,  Green  Mountain,  Laussel,  Ozark. 
Presly. 

East  of  Texas  and  south  of  Tennes- 
see, the  following  are  chiefly  planted: 
Brighton,  Champion,  Concord,  Dela- 
ware, Diana,  Diamond,  Elvira,  Goethe, 
Hartford,  Herbemont,  Ives,  Missouri 
Hoisting,  Moore  Early,  Niagara,  Nor- 
ton Virginia  (Cythiana),  Perkins,  Wor- 
den. Of  the  muscadine  class  for  wine: 
Flowers,  James,  Mish,  Scup|>oniong, 
Thomas.  Favorable  mention,  of  varie- 
ties   testing,   is  made  of  Brilliant, 
Bertram!,  Carman,  Fern,  Gold  Coin, 
Jaeger  (Fig.  1731),  Laussel,  Margue- 
rite, Superb.  In  the  southwestern  section,  west,  of  the 
96th  meridian,  an-  chiefly  planted  the  Herbemont, 
Jacquez  (Black  Spanish,  Lenoir),  Niagara  and  Golden 
Chaasclas,  Malaga  and  some  other  vinifera  varieties 
near  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  western  Texas  under  irriga- 
tion. By  several  who  have  hod  them  uuder  trial  for 
several  years  favorable  mention  is  made  of  Bert  rand, 
Brilliant,  Carman,  Fern,  Jaeger,  Marguerite,  Muench, 
Neva,  Perry,  as  furnishing  successful  table  and  wine 
grapes  for  this  region. 

The  following  varieties  are  superior  for  commercial 
and  home  planting  in  the  South,  especially  the  South- 
west, and  some  in  the  North:  Headlight,  Brilliant, 
President.  Captivator,  Hidalgo,  Hernito,  Dclakina, 
Salamander,  R.  W.  Munson,  Mericodel,  Ericson, 
Krause,  Bailey,  Extra,  Hlondin,  Jaeger.  Carman,  Ellen 
Scott,  Arrnalaga,  Edna,  Fern,  Ijist  Hose,  named  in 
order  of  ripening.  These  cover  a  season  of  ripening  in 
north  Texas  (latitude  of  Atlanta,  Georgia ),  from  June 
25  until  September  15  or  later.  They  include  white, 
red  and  black  colors  in  their  different  shades,  many 
comparing  favorably  in  appearance  and  quality  with 
the  better  vinifera  grapes,  while  the  vines  are  all  ]>cr- 
foctly  hardy  in  the  South  and  some  of  them  for  north, 
making  a  fine  record  in  New  York  and  even  about 
Boston.  Some  of  these  varieties  are  now  planted 
largely  along  the  Gulf  coast  country,  when;  vine-cul- 
ture was  supposed  to  be  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  section  of  Texas  south  of  San  Antonio,  lying 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  River,  as  large 


in  area  as  the  state  of  New  York,  has  a  climate  and  soil 
excellently  suited  to  the  vinifera  grapes,  and  in  the 
last  six  years,  since  railroads  be$an  to  ramify  that 
section,  and  where  irrigation  facilities  are  afforded, 
considerable  plantations  of  vinifera  grapes  have  been 
made,  the  Flame  Tokay,  Malaga  :  Pensc  i,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Cornichon,  Block  Morocco,  and  so  on, 
being  the.  varieties  chiefly  used.  Of  course  these  require 
grafting  upon  resistant  stocks,  in  all  but  the  very 
sandy  soils. 

Georgia. 

For  Georgia,  Hugh  N.  Starnes  contributes  the  fol- 
lowing notes: 

"Leading  varieties  of  gru|>cs  for  Georgia  are  as  fol- 
lows: Ives,  Concord,  Niagara,  Delaware,  Moore 
Early,  Goethe,  Lindley;  and  for  wine,  Norton  Virginia, 
Seuppornong  and  Thomas. 

"  The  general  distance  apart  to  plant  is  10  by  10  feet; 
Delaware*  8  by  8  feet;  Rotundifolias  30  feet.  Single- 


1731.  Jaeger.-  Hybrid  ol  Vitii  Lincecumii  and  an 
asUralu  oflsioot.  (X!i> 

stake  spiral  method  of  training  is  chiefly  used,  and 
either  spur-renewal  or  cane-renewal  pnining  employed, 
according  to  circumstances.  Some  growers  employ 
trellises  instead  of  single  stakes,  using  either  one  or 
two  wires  and  adopting  the  umbrella  Kniflin  or  low 
wire  arm  spur  Kniflin  system  of  training. 

"Very  little  wine  is  now  made  in  this  state,  and  that  is 
nearly  all  claret  from  Norton  Virginia,  Ives  or  Concord. 
In  southern  Georgia  a  poor  article  of  Scuppernong  wine 
is  made,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  trained  palates. 
Delaware  and  Goethe  blended  are  sometimes  used 
to  make  a  very  good  Rhine  wine,  and  when  prop- 
erly handled  sometimes  produce  an  excellent  article. 
Goethe  must,  reinforced  with  20  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia brandy,  makes  a  good  pale  sherry;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  sell  wine  here  profitably.  When  it  can  be 
sold  at  all,  prices  range  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  gallon, 
according  to  the  grade.  Grape  vinegar,  while  generally 
regarded  as  inferior  to  cider  vinegar,  will  bring  about 
25  or  30  cents  at  retail  and  20  cents  wholesale,  and  at 
these  figures  is  more  profitable  than  wine. 

"When  sold  fresh,  the  grapes  are  generally  shippid  in 
refrigerator  cars  in  ten-jxnind  baskets  to  different 
northern  points.  Later  shipments  take  a  southerly 
direction  to  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  seaports.  Sometimes 
the  regulation  six-  or  nine-carrier  peach-crates  are  used 
for  shipping  grapes,  but  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  the 
ten-pound  se|iarate  baskets.  Dclawarcs  are  generally 
shipped  in  fiv«--pound  baskets.  Returns  are  uncertain. 
They  vary  from  1 1  £  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents  accord- 
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ing  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  as  high  as  10  cents  is 
realised  on  very  early  and  very  late  shipment*  or  with 
choice  grapes,  but  this  is  seldom.  Distilleries  pay  throe- 
fourths  of  1  cent  a  pound  delivered,  or  gather  and  pay 
M  cent  a  pouml.  If  only  one  ton  to  the  acre  of  grapes 
is  the  yield,  the  (irons  return  (and  also  the  net  return) 
an  acre  would  thus  be  from  $10  to  $15.  Thin  in  more 
than  cotton  ordinarily  net*.  With  two  tons  to  the 
acre  of  grapes,  which  is  not  an  enormous  yield,  the 
return  would  be  $30  an  acre  delivered  at  the  still.  To 
those  who  have  no  scruples  in  regard  to  bo  disposing 
of  their  crop,  this  it*  probably  the  most  profitable 
method.  There  are  local  stills  in  almost  every  county. 

There  is  not  much  encouragement  now  for  grape- 
raising  in  Georgia,  and  vineyards  are  annually  being 
destroyed  by  hundreds  of  acres.  Some  planting,  how- 
ever, is  still  going  on  in  southern  Georgia,  in  the  "wire 
grass"  country,  where  the  industry  is  still  found  profit- 
able by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  northern  market  may 
be  entered  ahead  of  competition,  and  also  that  insect* 
and^fungous  pests  have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance  in 

Planting,  training,  and  the  like. 

The  vines  of  the  true  southern  grapes,  such  as  Herbe- 
mont  and  the  Post-oak  grape  nybrids,  are  plan (4*1 
12  to  14  feet  apart,  in  rows  9  feet  apart,  while  such 
northern  varieties  as  are  planted  are  set  8  feet  apart 
in  row.  The  Muscadine*,  such  as  Scuppernong,  are 
mostly  grown  upon  arbors  about  7  feet  high  and  rarely 
or  never  pruned,  although  trained  on  trellis,  as  are 
other  grapes,  and,  pruned  early  in  fall,  after  leaf-fall, 
succeed  excellently.  The  culture  is  mostly  with  the 
plow,  turning  first  away  and  then  to  the  rows,  hoeing 
the  space  along  the  row  not  reached  by  the  plow. 
The  trellis  mostly  used  is  the  3-wire  trellis;  first  wire 
at  18  to  24  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  others 
successively  1  foot  apart,  above  the  first.  The 
training  is  commonly  an  indifferent  attempt  at  the 
Kniffin  system,  and  no  system  is  generally  carried  out. 
Some  pinch  back  the  leading  shoots  once,  few  twice. 
Some  use  single  posts  and  spur-prune.  A  few  have 
made  the  Munson  canopy  trough  trellis  of  3  wires,  and 
report  most  favorably  of  it. 

Fungicides  are  used  successfully  by  some.  Others 

F'lant  only  such  as  Ives,  Norton  Virginia,  Moore  Early, 
'erkins,  and  some  other  varieties  not  subject  to  rot  and 
mildew,  so  as  to  avoid  spraying.  Thev  also  avoid, 
thereby,  having  grajxs  of  the  finer  qualities,  and  get 
only  the  lowest  prices.  From  such  mostly  come  the 
report  that  grape-culture  with  them  is  unprofitable.  So 
it  should  he,  as  such  grapes  in  the  market  have  the 
effect  to  depress  prices  on  all  kinds  of  grai>es.  In  the 
moister  parts  of  the  South,  black-rot,  downy  mildew 
and  ripe  grape-rot  are  very  prevalent,  but,  excepting 
the  ripe  rot,  are  readily  overcome  by  the  bordeaux 
mixture  spray  properly  applied. 

Few  growers  in  the  fcouth  use  fertilizers  in  their 
vineyards.  Some  use  barnyard  manure,  but  the  more 
intelligent  use  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  in  con- 
nection with  ground  bone,  kainit  and  soluble  phos- 
phates. 

Marketing  and  profit*. 

The  crop  is  mostly  marketed  fresh  in  the  local  or 
nCiirby  markets,  as  the  ordinary  freight  and  express 
rates  will  not  |>ermit  profitable  returns  on  the  varieties 
mostly  grown.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  fine 
grapes  that  will  carry  well  can  easily  be  grown  in  the 
South,  and,  when  handled  in  best  manner  in  neat 
baskets,  are  profitable. 

There  are  a  few  established  wineries  in  the  South, 
which  use  Ives,  Norton  Virginia,  Herbemont,  LeXoir, 
and  the  Scupjiernong  and  other  Muscadine  varieties. 
The  chief  complaint  of  wine-growers  is  that  legislation 
brought  about  by  the  prohibition  movement  is  adverse 
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and  often  entirely  prohibitive.  In  consequence,  some 
have  bottled  the  juice  fresh  under  some  sterilizing 
process,  but  the  people  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the 
use  of  this  excellent,  healthful,  nourishing  beverage; 
yet  the  demand  for  it  is  growing,  and  may  be  largely 
increased  by  enterprising  makers. 

Reports  colk-cted  from  all  parts  of  the  South  state  the 
iwofits  all  the  way  from  nothing  up  to  $150  an  acre, 
sometimes  hieher.  and  it  is  clear lv  evident  that  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  planter  are  the  chief 
elements  in  controlling  profits.  Of  course,  localities, 
soils  and  varieties  play  important  parts,  but  an  intel- 
ligent grower  would  not  select  poor  locality,  situation, 
soil  and  varieties  to  start  with,  just  us  he  would  not 
pursue  |>oor  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  South  may  not 
become  one  of  the  greatest  grape  countries  in  the  work! 
and  it  promises  every'  hing  to  the  wide-awake,  intelli- 
gent gntpe-grower,  for  its  capabilities  are  unlimited  in 
the  production  in  quality  and  season  when  no  other 
section  competes  with  it,  and  it  has  vast  markets  at 
home  and  in  the  great  cities  just  north  of  it. 

T.  V.  Munson. 

Grapes  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Grape-growing  was  introduced  into  California  by  the 
Franciscan  Missions  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  all  the  missions  from  San  Diego 
to  Sonoma  the  same  variety  was  cultivated  practically 
exclusively.  This  variety,  now  known  generally  as  the 
"Mission  or  locally  as  the  "California"  and  "El  Paso," 
reached  California  from  Mexico  through  the  Jesuit 
missions  of  lower  California.  It  seems  probable  that  it 
was  brought  over  from  Europe  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cortex  but  it  has  never  been  completely  identified  with 
any  European  variety.  It  is  very  close  to  the  Monica  of 
Sardinia  which  it  resembles  in  its  great  vigor,  heavy 
growth,  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the  si«e,  shape,  color, 
texture,  and  flavor  of  its  fruit,  and  differs  principally 
in  the  less  dense  indumont  of  its  foliage.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  it  is  a  seedling  of  this  variety  selected  by  the 
padres  on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  to  its  parent, 
which  is  a  favorite  with  the  monks  of  Sardinia.  It  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  missions,  for 
besides  being  a  good  table  grape,  keeping  well  and  not 
sensitive  to  primitive  methods  of  handling,  it  could  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  white  or  red  wine  and  was 
especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  sweet  wine 
of  sherry  type. 

For  a  long  time,  even  after  the  American  occupation 
of  California,  it  remained  the  only  variety  grown  in 
vineyards,  hut,  with  the  arrival  of  immigrants  from 
various  grape-growing  countries,  other  varieties  were 
introduced,  and,  at  present,  it  is  little  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia except  as  a  go<id,  cheap,  easily  handled  table 
gra|>e  for  local  supply  and  in  some  regions  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  manufacture  of  sweet  red  and  white  wines. 
It  still  forms  the  bulk  of  the  vines  grown  on  the  Mexi- 
can plateau  and  extends  into  New  Mexico  and  south- 
western Texas,  but  is  gradually  giving  way  even  there 
to  varieties  better  adapted  to  special  purposes.  At 
present,  Zinfandel  for  wine,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  for 
raisins,  and  Flame  Tokay  for  shipping,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  grapes  grown' in  California,  although  alwut 
twenty-five  varieties  are  grown  on  a  large  seale  and  over 
twice  that,  number  in  considerable  commercial  quanti- 
ties. Including  all  the  varieties  which  occasionally  or 
locally  appear  on  the  market  its  table,  raisin  or  wine 
grajies,  there  are  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  com- 
mercial importance. 

All  these  varieties,  with  one  or  two  unimportant 
exceptions,  belong  to  the  European  type,  Viti*  rinifrra. 
Varieties  of  V.  Isihruxcn  and  other  American  types 
grow  vigorously  anil  bear  well  except  in  the  hottest 
and  driest  sections,  but  the  grape*  are  unsuited  for 
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the  main  purposes  of  the  industry  in  California.  They 
cannot  be  made  into  raisins,  are  inferior  to  vinifera  for 
wine  and  are  haw  suitable  for  distant  shipment  as  table 
grapes.  Scattering,  email  patches  of  the  variety  Pierce 
(an  improved  sport  of  Isabella)  are  grown  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  northern  coiiM  counties,  and  an  occa- 
sional patch  of  Concord  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
The  crop  of  these  vines  finds  a  market  in  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  and  other  large  coast  towns  and  is  often 
very  profit  able,  but  the  market  is  small  and  easily 
over-stocked.  These  grapes  attain  regularly  a  higher 
percentage  of  sugar  and  lower  acidity  than  is  usual  in 
the  eastern  states  and  they  have  been  used  su<  ccssfully 
in  the  manufacture  of  unfenncnted  grape  juice,  for 
which  they  arc  particularly  adapted. 

The  vineyard  industries  of  the  Pacific  Blope,  however, 
will  always  be  based  principally  on  the  growing  of 
vinifera  grapes,  owing  Doth  to  their  greater  intrinsic 
value  for  most  purposes  and  to  the  fact  tliat  they  cannot 
be  grown  on  a  large  industrial  scale  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Certain  American  species  of  vines  are  nevertheless 
essential  to  the  success  of  California  grape-growing, 
owing  to  their  resistance  to  the  phylloxera  which  rapidly 
destroys  all  vinifera  varictim  whenever  it  secures  a 
foothold  in  the  vineyard.  They  are  useful  as  stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  vinifera  varieties  and  arc  extensively 
used  in  the  northern  and  central  coast  counties  and  in 
certain  sections  of  the  great  valley  and  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills. The  insect  has  not  vet  In-come  established  in 
southern  California  nor  in  Im|Krial.  The  chief  resist- 
ant stocks  used  arc  varieties  of  riparia  and  rupestris, 
although  certain  hybrids  of  these  species  with  Berlan- 
dieri,  and  vinifera  are  also  used  for  special  conditions. 
The  Labnisca  varieties  arc  almost  as  susceptible  to 
injury  from  phylloxera  in  California  as  the  vinifera  and 
also  require  grafting  on  resistant  stock  in  infested 
regions. 

The  most  essential  requirement  for  the  successful 
growth  and  bearing  of  vinifera  varieties  is  a  dry  sum- 
mer with  abundant  sunshine  and  a  winter  cold  enough 
to  render  tin-  vines  dormant  for  at  least  several  weeks. 
These  conditions  are  found  in  California  from  the 
Mexican  to  the  Oregon  borders,  and  in  favored  loca- 
tions in  several  of  the  other  Pacific  slope  states.  Along 
the  coast  north  of  Monterey  Bay,  the  summer  sea  fogs 
interfere  with  the  ripening  of  the  grapes  and  make  the 
control  of  the  oidium  difficult.  These  sea  fogs  cover  a 
belt  which  in  the  north  extends  considerably  into  the 
interior  but  gradually  becomes  narrower  as  one  pro- 
ceeds south,  until  in  the  latitude  of  Santa  Cruz,  where 
the  mean  annual  precipitation  falls  below  20  inches, 
grapes  can  be  grown  almost  down  to  the  sea.  In  the 
remainder  of  California,  grapes  can  be  grown  almost 
everywhere  that  the  elevation  above  sea-level  is  not 
too  great.  In  the  latitude  of  Napa  the  limit  is  al>out 
1,500  to  1,800  feet.  Farther  south,  vineyarils  an-  found 
at  Ben  Lomond  in  Santa  Cruz  County  at  2,500  feet  and 
at  Colfax  in  Placer  County  at  2,400  feet.  At  these 
elevations  vines  succeed  onlv  in  favored  locations. 
In  others  and  at  higher  elevations,  killing  frosts  often 
occur  both  in  spring  and  autumn. 

Grain-growing  in  a  large  way  began  in  California 
soon  after  the  American  occupation.  In  1S5S,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  State  Register,  there  were  3,954,548  vin.-s  in 
the  state,  equivalent  to  al>out  6,500  arecs.  Collections 
of  European  varieties  were  introduced  and  state  aid 
was  secured  for  the  promotion  of  viticulture.  By  1870, 
the  vinevard  acreage  had  incre:i«ed  to  nearly  30,000 
acres.  \Vinc  was  produced  in  fairly  large  quantities, 
but  its  sale  was  at  first  attended  by  many  disappoint- 
ments which  discouraged  planting  and  for  ten  years  the 
new  vineyards  barely  sufficed  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  vineyards  by  phylloxera  in  the  north  and  a 
peculiar  disease  of  unknown  cause  in  the  south. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  demand  for  Californian  wines 


taken  up.  Again  the  state  granted  funds  liberally,  i 
the  agitation  resulted  in  vine-planting  and  cellar-con- 
struction throughout  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  vast 

Clantings  were  made  in  the  new  Fresno  region  and 
ctween  1880  and  1883  the  vinevard  area  of  Cali- 
fornia increased  from  about  35,000  acres  to  nearly 
140,000. 

This  rapid  expansion  naturally  led  to  over-supply 
and  inferior  products,  which  restrict"!  further  exten- 
sion. In  the  period  from  1891  to  1897  the  vineyard 
area  actually  decreased  owing  to  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  vines  of  the  large  Santa  Clara  section  by  phyl- 
loxera and  drought.  In  1904  the  vineyard  area  was 
estimated  to  be  alxiut  200,000  acres  and  since  then  the 
new  plantings,  especially  of  table  grapes,  have  been 
steady  and  the  area  in  1913  may  be  estimated  roughly 
at  about  385,000  acres,  of  which  about  75,000  consists 
of  table  grapes,  130,000  of  raisin  grapes,  and  180,000 
of  wine  grapes. 

The  vineyard  products  of  California,  according  to 
the  statistician  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, for  1912  were: 
Wine,  47,491,772  gallons; 
brandy,  8,721,693  gal- 
lons; raisins,  185,000,000 
pounds ;  table  grapes,  6,363 
(1913)  carloads. 

Vinifera  varieties  of 
grapes  have  a  very  wide 
range  of  adaptation.  They 
grow  in  all  fertile  soils, 
but  succeed  best  in  light, 
deep,  warm  loams  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hillsides. 
The  American  varieties 
used  as  stocks  are  less 
adaptable  and  some  care 
must  be  exercised  in 
choosing  a  stock  suited  to 
the  chemical  and  physical 
character  of  the  soil.  The 
extremes  of  temperature 
and  elevation  endured  by 
vinifera  vines  are  very  great,  esjn-cially  if  care  is  taken 
in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  states  outside  of  California,  the 
growing  of  grapes  is  still  largely  experimental.  In 
>arts  of  Oregon  and  near  the  confines  of  Idaho  and 
rVashington  almost  to  the  borders  of  British  Columbia, 
vinifera  varieties  of  table  graj>es  are  giving  very  promis- 
ing results  in  favored  locations.  The  vines  need  some 
protection  in  the  winter  by  covering  with  straw  or 
earth,  but  the  hot,  dry  summer  will  ripen  even  such 
southern  and  late  varieties  as  Flame  Tokay  and  Corni- 
chon.  The  American  varieties  succeed  in  a  much  wider 
territory  in  these  states.  The  varieties  most  favorably 
mentioned  are  Concord,  Delaware,  Diamond,  Moore, 
Niagara  and  Warden.  In  parts  of  Arizona  and  of  southern 
Nevada  and  Utah,  vinifera  vines  have  been  planted 
and  promise  to  be  profitable  for  local  sale  or,  in  special 
locations,  for  early  shipments. 

Propagation  and  cultiratian. 

New  vines  are  grown  from  cuttings  of  one-year-old 
dormant  wood.  These  cuttings  should  be  from  10  to 
18  inches  long,  the  shorter  cuttings  for  moist  soils  in  the 
cooler  localities  and  the  longer  for  drier  soils  in  hot 
regions.  A  14-inch  cutting  is  usually  employed.  It  is 
generally  best  to  root  the  cuttings  in  a  nursery  and 
plant  them  out  in  the  vineyard  the  following  spring. 
In  well-prepared,  moist  soil  they  may  be  planted 
directly  in  place,  only  one  bud  being  left  above  the  sur- 
face. Where  phylloxera  exists,  resistant  vines  must  be 
used.  These  are  obtained  by  grafting  a  one-  or  two- 
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bud  cutting  of  vinifera  on  a  9-  to  12-inch  resistant 
cutting  from  which  the  buds  have  been  removed. 
This  graft  is  united  in  a  callusing  bed,  rooted  in  the 
nursery  and  planted  out  in  place  when  one  year  old. 
The  resistant  stock  is  often  first  rooted  in  the  vineyard 

and  grafted  in  place 
when  one  or  two 
years  old.  This 
method  is  uncertain 
and  gives  many 
poor  unions  except 

\with  a  few  stocks 
\y{  /  and  in  very  expert 

jfr    ^>"/  hands. 
'    f  y^"^  *  1        ^ne  should 
_    t*  I  as  be  plowed  as  deeply 

us  practicable  be- 
forc  planting.  The 
best  vinevardists 
turn  the  soil  9  to 
12  inches,  often  fol- 
lowing with  a  sub- 
soiler  penetrating  ft 
or  S  inches  deeper. 
This  treatment  re- 
sults in  a  more 
complete  "stand," 
quicker  develop- 
ment and  full  bear- 
ing  at  three  to  five  years.  It  is  especially  useful  for 
grafts 


1733.  The  cants  of  t  ritufera  frape 


The  principal  phylloxera-resistant  stock  grown  is  the 
rupestris  St.  George  (=du  Lot).  It  succeed*  in  a 
wide  variety  of  soils  providing  they  are  deep,  ijcnncablc 
and  well  supplied  with  water  below.  In  shallow,  com- 
pact or  very  wet  soils  it  often  fails.  It  forms  good  unions 
with  most  of  the  common  vinifera  varieties.  Exceptions 
seem  to  be,  in  some  localities,  Emperor,  f  ornichon  anil 
Muscat.  For  the  shallower  soils  of  the  coast  counties, 
riparia  x  rupestris  3309  is  to  be  recommended;  for 
stiff  clay  soils,  Berlandicri  x  rupestris  420  A;  for  rich, 
moist,  well-drained  soils  in  the  cooler  locations,  riparia 
gloire  ile  Montpcllier.  For  varieties  of  difficult  affinity 
the  Mourvcdre  x  rupestris  1202  is  promising  in  soils 
similar  to  those  suited  to  St.  George. 

Pruning  ami  thinning. 

It  must  Is-  recognized  that  the  vinifera  grapes  have 
a  different  habit  of  growth  from  the  native  gra|tes 
grown  in  the  Fast.  They  arc  not  always  trained  on 
wire  trellises.  The  old  trunk  (Fig.  1732)  is  short  and 
stump-like  and  supports  itself.  The  cane-growth  (Fig. 
1733)  is  relatively  snort,  and  it  is  cut  back  to  near  the 
head  of  the  trunk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1732,  and  also  in 
Fig.  1734. 

In  the  first  year,  the  vines  need  no  attention  except 
thorough  cultivation  and  one  or  two  irrigations  in  dry 
sections.  In  the  following  winter,  the  dormant  growth 
is  thinned  to  one  cane  which  is  cut  back  to  one  or  at 
most  two  buds.  The  vines  should  then  be  staked.  Red- 
wood stakes,  3  to  4  feet  long  and  1 1  ■»  inches  thick,  are 
the  best,  placed  2  inches  from  the  vine  on  the  leeward 
side.  These  are  sufficient  for  the  goblet  system  of 
training,  but  longer  stakes  may  be  necessary  when 
canes  are  left  at  pruning. 

During  the  second  year,  all  buds  or  shoots  but  one 
should  be  removed  before  they  have  made  anv  con- 
siderable growth.  The  whole  energy  of  the  vine  Is  thus 
forced  into  a  single  shoot  which  should  be  carefully 
tied  to  the  stake  and,  if  vigorous,  topped  at  about  3 
feet  to  cause  it  to  produce  laterals.  All  suckers  from 
below  ground  should  be  carefully  removed  at  their 
origin  and  also  any  cion  roots  which  may  develop  on 
grafts.  At  the  second  winter  pruning,  all  canes  but  on*1 


should  be  cut  off  clean  if  more  than  one  has  been 
allowed  to  grow.  This  cane  should  then  be  cut  back  to 
the  height  at  which  it  is  desired  to  "head"  the  vine, 
which  will  be  about  15  inches  for  small-growing  vines 
such  as  Zinfandel  and  24  to  30  inches  for  heavy-grow- 
ing vines  such  as  Flame  Tokay.  Table  grapes,  as  a  rule, 
are  headed  higher  than  wine  or  raisin  grapes.  When 
strong  laterals  have  developed,  these  should  be  left 
with  one  or  two  bmls  when  they  occur  in  positions  where 
it  is  desired  to  develop  arms. 

In  the  third  year,  no  shoots  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  on  the  trunk  of  the  vine  within  8  to  15 
inches  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  height  of  the  head. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  pinch  back  all  the  shoots 
from  the  head  when  they  an*  15  to  18  inches  long  to 

Crotect  them  from  wind  injury  while  they  are  still 
rittle.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  vine  should  have 
developed  sufficiently  so  that  it  can  be  given  three 
to  six  spurs  in  the  positions  desired  for  the  permanent 
arms.  These  spurs  should  consist  of  two  to  four  buds, 
the  more  vigorous  the  vim?  the  more  spurs  and  the 
more  buds. 

In  the  future  prunings,  the  number  of  spurs  is  grad- 
ually increased  until  the  vine  reaches  its  adult  stature. 
The  number  will  vary  from  four  or  five  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  variety  and  the 
distance  apart  of  the  vines.  During  the  first  four  or 
five  years,  great  attention  should  be  given  to  forming 
the  vine  with  a  clean  vertical  trunk  and  symmetrically 


placed  arms  and  also,  with  grafted  vines,  to  the 
ful  removal  of  stock  suckers  and  cion  roots.   As  the 


become  older  and  less  vigorous,  the  spurs  left  at 
the  annual  winter  pruning  should  be  shorter,  consist- 
ing usually  of  only  one  or  two  complete  joints. 

This  method  of  pruning,  illustrated  by  Fig.  1734,  is 
known  as  the  vase  or  goblet  met  hot!  and  is  adopted  in 
most  of  the  vineyards  of  California.  A  few  varieties, 
notably  the  Sultaiiina  (—Thompson  Seedless)  do  not 
bear  satisfactory  crops  with  this  method.  For  such 
varieties  the  treatment  for  the  first  three  or  four  yrara 
is  the  same,  but  at  that  time  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a 
trellis.  This  consists  usually  of  two  No.  11  or  No.  12 
galvanized  iron  wires  stretched  along  the  rows  at  about 
18  and  38  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  These 
wires  arc  supportid  by  redwood  stakes  6  fi>et  long  and 
about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  vim*  are  then  pruned 
by  leaving  a  suitable  number  of  "fruiting  ean<V  about 
4  to  ft  feet  long,  which  are  tied  to  the  wires.  Near  and 
below  the  base  of  each  fruiting  cane  is  left  a  "renewal 


7734.  The 


spur"  consisting  of  two  buds,  whose  function  is  to 
supply  a  fruit-cane  and  renewal  spur  for  the  following 
year.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  choose  fruit-canes 
which  originate  from  the  spurs  of  the  previous  year  and 
not  from  older  wood.  The  vines,  instead  of  being 
given  the  symmetrical  goblet  form  described,  should 
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bo  flattened  fan-ahape  to  facilitate  cultivation,  which 
can  take  place  only  in  one  direction.  This  method  of 
pruning  and  training  is  shown  in  Fig.  1735. 

Goblet-pmned  vines  arc  planted  on  the  square  system 
from  7  to  12  feet  apart,  8  feet  a|>art  being  usual  for 
the  northern  coast  counties  and  9  or  10  feet  for  the 
hotter  regions.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  vim*  an;  usually 
planted  «  by  12  feet  to  8  by  14  feet  to  facilitate  drying 
the  raisins,  and  treltiscd  vines  are  usually  planted  in 
the  same  way. 

Some  special  practices  and  modifications  of  the  usual 
methods  are  found  to  be  useful  in  the  production  of 
table  grapes  for  shipping.  In  general,  the  vines  should 
be  raised  a  little  higher  imd  the  arms  given  a  some- 
what wider  spread.  This  is  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
contact  with  the  soil  and  to  spread  out  the  bunches  so 
that  they  will  develop,  ripen  and  color  evenly.  The 
removal  of  water-sprouts  and  sterile  shoots,  not  needed 
for  new  arms,  In-fore  or  soon  after  the  grapes  set  is  also 
very  useful.  This  tends  to  make  the  bunches  and  ber- 
ries larger  by  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  vine  on 
the  bearing  shoots.  An  equally  important  effect  of  this 
practice  is  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  perfect  bunches. 
When  neglect ed,  the  water-sprouts  often  grow  through 
the  bunched.  Such  bunches  cannot  be  gathered  without 
injury.  Some  of  the  grapes  are  pull-si  off,  some  broken 
and,  worst  of  all,  some  of  them  are  slightly  loosened 
around  the  pedicel.  Most  of  the  broken  henries  can  be 
removed  by  the  trimmers  in  the  packing-house,  but 
many  of  those  simply  loosened  escape  their  scrutiny 
and  an-  a  fruitful  cause  of  decay. 

Many  otherwise  suitable  grapes  do  not  ship  well  on 
account  of  the  excessive  compactness  of  the  bunch. 
A  compact  bunch  is  difficult  to  pack  without  injury 
and  cannot  be  freed  from  imperfect  berries  without 
spoiling  good  berries. 

This  excessive  compactness  can  be  prevented  by 
thinning  before  the  berries  are  one-third  grown.  Thin- 
ning, moreover,  increases  the  size  of  the  berries,  hastens 
ripening,  promotes  coloring,  and  lessens  some  forms  of 
sunburn.  The  practice  has  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess by  growers  of  Tokay,  Black  Morocco,  and  other 
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1735.  The  loaf-pruning  of  rinifers  vines.    The  rue  is  trained  on 
(wo  horizontal  wires. 

//.  Fruit -eanen  (rowing  out  of  the  renewal  spurs  r«  the  pre- 
vious year;  r1,  renewal  spurs  to  supply  fruit-canes  for  the  follow- 
inc  yew;  r°.  replnrins  spurs  to  supply  wood  for  use  when  tho 
over-rlonfatcd  arms  are  eut  bark. 

grapes  in  northern  California.  While  apparently  costlv, 
the  expense  is  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
saving  in  trimming  of  the  ripe  grapes.  The  increase  of 
quality  thus  becomes  a  net  gain. 

The  bunches  are  thinned  at  any  time  after  the  ber- 
ries have  set  and  before  they  have  reached  one-third 
their  mature  site.  No  bunches  are  removed,  but  only 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  berries  of  each  bunch.  The 
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number  of  berries  to  be  removed  will  depend  upon  how 
compact  the  unthinncd  bunches  usually  become.  In 
general,  it  will  vary  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
total  number.  The  thinning  is  effected  by  cutting  out 
several  of  the  side  branchlets  of  the  bunch.  Hie 
branchlete  should  be  removed  principally  from  the  part 


of  the  bunch  which  has  most  tendencv  to  compact- 
ness, usually  the  upper  part.  The  work  can  be  done 
very  rapidly  as  no  great  care  is  necessary  in  preserving 
the  sha|M'  of  the  bunch.  However  irregular  or  one- 
sided the  bunch  looks  immediately  after  thinning,  it 
will  round  out  and  become  regular  before  ripening.  A 
long,  narrow-bladed  knife  or  a  pair  of  grape-trimming 
scirwors  can  be  used  conveniently  for  this  work. 

Harvesting  and  packing. 

The  grapes  should  not  be  harvested  until  they  con- 
tain at  least  17  to  19  per  cent  of  sugar,  varying  with 
the  variety  and  the  locality.  Unri|)o  grapes  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  consumer,  spoil  the  market  for  later 
and  better  grapes,  antl  are  more  liable  to  deterioration 
from  wilting  and  decay.  After  even'  care  has  l>een 
taken  to  produce  good  shipping  grapes  on  the  vines, 
their  proper  handling  is  no  less  important.  A  bunch 
of  grapes  which  is  |>erfect  in  the  vineyard  may  easily 
be  ruined  by  caroliTss  gathering  or  hauling  before  it 
reaches  the  packing-shed. 

The  grar>es,  in  gathering  and  packing,  should  be 
touched  as  little  as  pttsKihlc  and  handled  only  by  the 
main  stem.  They  should  l>o  placed  carefully  in  wide, 
shallow  boxes  in  a  single  layer.  Hauling  to  the  packing- 
house should  be  done  very  carefullv,  in  wagons  provided 
with  springs.  The  grapes  should  be  protected  from 
the  dust  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  boxes 
should  be  so  stacked  that  there  is  no  tianger  of  crushing 
the  grapes.  Fig.  17110  shows  two  crates  or  boxes  of 
grapes. 

The  most  usual  way  of  packing  table  grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia is  in  square  chip  baskets  holding  about  five 
pounds  antl  placed  in  fours  in  open-sided  crates.  Extra- 
large  bunches  or  "clusters"  are  sometimes  packed  in 
oblong  baskets  of  twice  this  size,  of  which  two  are  placed 
in  a  crate.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  various 
"fillers"  to  protect  the  grapes  during  transit  and  to 
increase  the  time  during  which  they  will  remain  in 
good  condition.  Tho  cork-dust  or  waste  u«od  in  Spain 
for  tho  grapes  of  Almeria  is  unavailable.  Various  sub- 
stitutes have  been  tried.  Earlv  attempts  to  utilize 
ordinary  sawdust  for  this  purpose  proved  unsuccessful 
for  the  reason  that  the  grapes  failed  to  hold  in  good 
condition  and  ahsorlxd  disagreeable  flavors  from  the 
wood.  Recently  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  pure, 
dry  redwood  sawdust,  from  which  the  chips  anil  finest 
particles  have  been  removed  by  screening,  is  even 
superior  to  ground  cork  for  grape-packing.  Redwood 
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is  neutral  in  odor  and  flavor  and  impart-  no  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  grapes  packed  in  it  and  held  in  cold  storage. 
During  the  past  three  vears  this  method  of  packing 
and  storing  haw  received*  wide  commercial  application. 
The  shipment*  of  Ktniieror  graiies  packed  in  sawdust 
during  I'M  i  amounted  to  nearly  3(M)  carloads.  Tabic 
grapes  for  local  markets  are  often  shipp'  < !  in  the  fifty- 
pound  "lug"  boxes  in  which  they  are  gathered. 

RauriM. 

Practically  all  the  raisins  in  California  arc  sun-dried. 
Artificial  driers  were  formerly  used  to  some  extent  to 
dry  the  weond  crop  of  Muscat  and  are  still  used  occa- 
sionally to  finish  drying  in  seasons  of  early  rains.  The 
second  crop  is  now  utilized  by  the  wineries. 

Muscat  grapes  should  not  be  gathered  for  raisin- 
making  until  they  show  at  least  24"  Hal.*  of  sugar. 
Better  raisins  are  made  at  2l)3  to  27°  Bal.  The  crop 
increases  with  increasing  ripeness.  At  27°  Bal.  the  yield 
of  raisins  to  the  acre  mav  be  40  per  cent  greater  than 
at  23"  Bal.  The  gr  apes  are  gathered  on  wooden  trays 
with  cleats,  holding  twenty-two  pounds  of  grapes 
which  drv  to  five  and  one-half  to  seven  pounds  of 
raisins.  The  travs  are  furnished  with  bottom  and 
top  end  cleats  which  allow  a  space  of  to  3  inches 
for  the  grapes  when  they  are  stacked.  The  filled 
trays  are  placed  in  alternate  rows  running  east  and 
west  where  the  soil  has  l>een  given  a  slight  inclina- 
tion by  means  of  a  V-shaped  scra|*r  in  order  to  expose 
the  grapes  more  directly  to  the  ravs  of  the  sun.  After 
about  nine  to  twelve  days,  the  grapes  are  turned  by 


1737.  Sucked  trays  of  ruling. 


placing  an  empty  tray  on  top  and  inverting  the  two 
travs  together.  In  about  three  to  four  flays  after  turn- 
ing, they  an-  dry  in  good  weather,  but  the  total  time  of 
drying  may  vary  from  about  ten  days  to  nearly  a 
month  according  to  the  ritiencss  of  the  grapes  and  the 
temperature  ami  moisture  of  the  air.  The  l>est  raisins 
arc  made  when  the  average  maximum  daily  temperature 
lies  between  S.V  and  W  F.  Above  HkT'F.  the  gra|tc* 
are  somewhat  injured  in  flavor  and  appearance  but  still 
make  good  loose  or  seeded  raisins.  If  rain  falls  after 
the  graties  have  begun  to  dry.  especially  after  they 
have  been  turned,  they  are  liable  to  injury.  When 
rain  threatens,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pile  the 
trays  up  in  stacks  ami  to  spread  them  out  again  as 
soon  as  the  rain  or  the  danger  is  over.  In  some  seasons 
this  stacking  has  to  be  repeated  two  or  even  three  times, 
nmi  h  increasing  the  cost  and  time  of  drying.  (Fig.  1737.) 

W  hen  the  grat>es  are  nearly  dry,  the  full  trays  are 
Stacked  in  piles  of  12  or  more  and  covered  with  an 
empty  tray.  Here  the  drying  is  completed  and  the 
moisture  equalized.  They  remain  in  the  stack  for  a 
week  or  more  and  are  then  placed  in  large  "sweat- 
boxes"  holding  about  ninety  |>ounds  of  layers,  or  125 
pounds  or  more  of  loos.'  raisins.  W  hen  fine  layer  raisins 

2t'  Bal.  uu>arM  that  liir  juiw  lift*  thr  Ntmr  concentration  as  a 
purv  5u«!ir  m»lutiuu<>l  21  ix-r  cent.  The  jui«»  >»  tentrd  by  a  Uallin* 
hydrometer  tor  stile  l>y  nil  rhi-tturul  «uppty  tw«i»e*. 


are  made,  these  are  picked  out  by  hand  before  putting 
in  the  sweat-boxes  and  the  layers  separated  by  sheets 
of  paper.  The  raisins  are  delivered  to  the  packing- 
house in  the  sweat-l)ox. 

Suit  aim  ki  and  Sultana  grapes  are  sometimes  cured 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Muscats,  but  the  resulting  raisins 
are  of  a  dark  amber-color  and  cannot  cointiete  with 
the  light  golden  yellow  Sultana  raisins.  These  are  made 
by  passing  the  grapes  through  a  "dip"  and  then  through 
a  sulfur-l«ix  before  drying. 

Various  clips  are  in  use,  the  commonest  being  com- 
posed of  one  pound  of  good  potash  lye  in  twelve  gallons 
of  water.  This  is  kept  boiling  hot  and  after  immersion 
in  it  for  an  instant,  the  grapes  are  plunged  in  cold  water 
and  placed  on  the  trays.  Some  growers  add  an  emulsion 
made  of  three-fourth's  of  a  pound  of  lye,  one  quart  of 
olive  or  of  the  purest  cottonseed-oil,  and  three  qliarU 
of  water.  A  gallon  of  this  emulsion  is  added  to  each  ten 
gallons  of  the  lye-dip.  Some  growers  say  that  they  secure 
equally  good  results  by  dipping  simply  in  boiling  water. 
Similar  dips  are  sometimes  used  to  facilitate  the  drying 
of  second-crop  or  inferior  Muscats  and  such  grapes  as 
Malaga  and  Fchcr  Szagos. 

After  dipping,  the  grapes  on  trays  are  exposed  to 
sulfur  fumes  and  spread  out  to  dry-  In  hot  weather 
much  of  the  drying  is  done  in  the  stack,  too  much 
exposure  to  the  hot  sun  tending  to  darken  the  color  of 
the  nusins. 

Raisins  or  dried  grapes  are  of  four  main  classes: 
(1)  Raisins  proper,  of  which  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  is  the  type.  California  produces  more 
than  half  the  world's  crop  of  this  class.  Most  of  them 
are  made  from  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  from  its 
variation,  the  Muscat  Gordo  Blanco.  When  the 
demand  is  good,  Malaga,  Feher  Szagos  and  occasion- 
all  v  other  large  sweet  white  varieties  are  used.  (2) 
Sultana  raisins  an;  made  from  the  Sultanina  (—Thomp- 
son Seedless  or  Oval  Kechmish).  California  also  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  this  class,  the  principal  centers 
of  production  being  the  upper  San  Joaquin  V alley  and 
Sutter  County  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  Sul- 
tana (  —  Round  Kechmish),  also  a  seedless  grape,  is 
grown  in  large  quantities,  principally  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  From  it  is  produced  a  raisin  resembling 
a  small  Sultana  in  appearance  but  more  allied  to  a 
"currant"  in  flavor.  Both  of  these  varieties  require 
long  pruning  with  fruit-canes  of  4  to  S  feet.  (3)  Currants 
whicli  are  made  from  the  very  small  seedless  Black 
Corinth  and  to  a  less  extent  from  the  somewhat  larger 
W  hite  Corinth,  are  not  produced  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  California.  The  Black  Corinth  docs  not  bear  and  the 
White  Corinth  produces  a  raisin  which  is  too  large  to 
pass  as  a  "currant"  and  too  small  to  secure  a  remunera- 
tive price  as  a  "Sultana."  (4)  Dried  grapes  are  made 
from  almost  any  kinds  and  are  occasionally  produced  in 
large  (plant it ies  when  the  price  of  fresh  grajies  is  low. 
They  are  used  for  various  purposes,  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  imitation  wines  in  foreign  countries. 

Gra]tr.ifor  nhipping. 

Table  grain's  are  grown  all  over  California  for  family 
and  local  consumption  and  include  hundreds  of  vane- 
ties,  principally  vinifera.  The  commercial  growing  of 
table  grapes,  however,  is  for  the  purt>ose  of  shipping  to 
large  centers  of  population,  especially  in  the  eastern 
states.  It  is  localized  in  certain  regions  and  utilizes  a 
comparatively  small  numl>cr  of  varieties. 

The  earliest  grapes  come  from  Imperial  County  in 
June,  followed  in  July  and  early  August  from  Fresno, 
Kern  and  Tulare  Counties  and  from  the  warm  eastern 
slopes  the  inner  coast  range  in  Yolo  County.  The 
earliest  variety  is  the  Luglienga,  usually  shipped  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Madeleine;  the  next  the  Chas- 
selas  dorc,  usually  called  Sweetwater;  both  are  white. 
These  varieties  have  not  given  satisfaction  in  Imperial, 
where  Persian  No.  23,  and  allied  varieties,  promise 
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better  results  for  the  earliest  markets.  The  Khalili  is 
even  earlier  then  the  Luglicnga  and  seems  promising 
for  Imperial.  Blue  Portuguese  is  the  only  very  early 
black  grape  that  appears  on  the  market  and  is  of  poor 
quality.  Bellino  is  primming  for  Imperial  County 
but  loses  its  extreme  carliness  farther  north.  By  the 
middle  or  end  of  July  all  varieties  are  ripe  some- 
where, the  latest  varieties  ripening  about  that  time  in 
the  earliest  localities.  Distinctions  regarding  carliness 
apply,  therefore,  more  to  districts  than  to  varieties. 

The  Flame  Tokay,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  Amar  bou  Amar  of  Algeria,  is  the  chief  shipping 
grape  of  California.  It  fails  to  develop  it*  bright  red 
color  in  Imperial  so  that  the  first  shipments  are  from 
the  Winters  and  Vacaville  region.  The  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  raised  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Great  Valley  from 
Stockton  to  Sacramento,  Lodi  being  the  principal 
center.  There  are  numerous  other  smaller  centers  of 
production,  the  latest  Ix-ing  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
The  next  most  abundant  varieties  are  the  Malaga,  the 
principal  variety  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  a  white  grape 
raised  largely  also  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  Tulare 
to  Stanislaus  County,  and  the  Emperor,  a  large,  late 
red  gra|>o  raised  chiefly  in  Tulare  and  Fresno  but  more 
or  less  in  several  other  counties  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Sacramento  County.  In  the  cooler  regions  its  color  is 
almost  black.  The  Cornichon  (  —  Malakoff  Isium),  a 
long,  late,  black  grape,  the  Black  Prince  (— Rose  of 
Peru),  a  moderately  early  round  gra|>c,  anil  the  Venial, 
a  very  late  white  grape,  arc  also  largely  raised,  the  last 
onlv  m  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  The  Black  Morocco 
(— Trevoti),  the  Fcrrara,  the  Gros  Colman  and  the 
Pizzutcllo  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 
Promising  new  varieties  arc  the  Olivette  de  Cadenet, 
Flame  Muscat  and  some  of  the  Persian  varieties,  <w (fe- 
cial! y  the  Paykoni  Razuki,  a  brilliant  red  grape  which 
bears  well  only  when  grafted,  except  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  the  Sultanina 
(— Thomiwon  Seedless),  while  primarily  raisin  gra|>ost 
arc  shipped  as  table  grapes  in  large  quantities  in  most 
seasons.  The  only  eastern  variety  grown  for  the  market 
is  the  Pierce,  which  satisfies  the  small  demand  for  a 
"slip-skin." 

All  the  varieties  of  table  grapes  mentioned  succeed 
with  the  goblet  form  of  pruning,  although  some,  such 
as  the  Malaga,  Cornichon  and  Emperor,  require  fairly 
long  spurs  ana  in  very  rich  soils  even  moderate  long 
pruning. 

The  grape  season  in  California  extends  over  at  least 
six  months.  The  earliest  varieties  ripen  in  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  Vullevs  by  or  before  June  1  and  the 
latest  varieties  in  the  latest  localities  do  not  ripen 
until  November  1  anil  in  dry  autumns  may  hang  on 
the  vines  in  good  condition  for  a  month  longer. 

Grapes  far  urine. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  the  red  wine,  both  dry  and 
sweet,  is  mode  from  the  Zinfandel.  This  variety  was 
introduced  very  early  into  California  but  its  identity 
has  never  been  established.  It  has  many  good  qualities. 
It  bears  at  an  early  age  and  with  short  pruning.  If  the 
first  crop  is  destroyed  by  spring  frosts  it  produces 
regularly  a  fair  second  crop.  It  succeeds  best  in  the 
warmer  part*  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties.  In  the 
cooler  parts  it  fails  to  develop  its  color  or  flavor.  In 
the  hot  interior  it  is  subject  to  sunburn  and  its  peculiar 
flavor  becomes  unpleasantly  intense.  Uther  widely 
grown  red  wine  grapes  are  Petite  Sirah.  Alicante  Bous- 
chet,  Carignane.  Mataro  and,  in  southern  California, 
Blue  Elbluig.  VnrictM-s  recommended  for  dry  mi  wine 
in  the  coast  counties  are  Petite  Sirah,  Barbera,  Beclan 
and  Cabernet  Sauvignon;  for  the  hotter  interior,  Valde- 
pciias,  Lagruin  and  St.  Macaire;  and  for  sweet  reds  of 
Port  type,  Grenache,  Alicante  Bouschet,  Tinta  Madeira 
and  Tn>u>scau. 

The  dry  white  wines  arc  made  from  a  large  number  of 
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gropes  of  which  the  chief  heavy-bearing  varieties  are 
Burger,  Palomino,  Fcber  Szogos  and  Green  Hungarian 
and  the  chief  high  quality  varieties,  Colombar,  Semillon 
and  the  Rieslings— Johannisberg,  Franken  and  Gray. 
The  sweet  white  wines  are  made  from  the  above-men- 
tioned heavy-bearing  varieties  and  also  from  Mission, 
Grenache  and  other  light-colored  red  grapes.  Large 
quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  arc  also  made  from  the 
culls  of  raisin  and  table  grapes  and  in  years  of  over- 
production from  the  main  crop.  Varieties  recommended 
for  dry  white  wine  are  the  Rieslings  in  the  coolest 
localities,  Semillon  and  Colombar  for  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  coast  counties,  and  Burger,  Green  Hungarian 
and  Vernaccia  Sarda  for  blending  wines  in  the  interior. 
For  sweet  wines  Palomino,  Bcba,  Mission  and  Grenache 
are  suitable. 

Various  degrees  of  pruning  ore  needed  for  these  dif- 
ferent varieties  but  in  a  general  way  the  heavy  bearers 
should  be  pruned  short  and  the  fine  varieties  long. 

Diseases  and  insects. 

Vines  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  remarkably  free  from 
serious  fungous  diseases  owing  to  the  absence  of  sum- 
mer nuns.  Oidium  (Uncinula  sjrimiis),  the  only  excep- 
tion, occurs  everywhere  but  is  controlled  cheaply  by 
one  or  two  thorough  dustings  with  fine  sulfur  in  the 
warm  interior  and  two  to  four  in  the  coast  regions. 
The  ubiquitous  saprophytic  blue,  gray  and  black  molds 
sometimes  injure  late  grains  in  wet  autumns. 

Insect  pests  are  more  serious.  The  phylloxera  ren- 
ders resistant  stock  necessary  in  most  of  the  older  dis- 
tricts. The  vine-hopper  (TyphJttcypa  comes)  is  often 
very  troublesome  in  the  warmer  regions,  but  its  attacks 
can  !*•  much  lessened  by  complete  clearing  out  of  green 
growth  a  week  or  two  before  the  starting  of  the  buds, 
timely  use  of  a  hopper -cage  to  trap  the  over-win- 
tering adults  in  early  spring  before  they  deposit  their 
eggs  and  by  a  nicotine  spray  in  May  or  June 
when  the  first  brood  ap|>ears.  Much  injury  is  done 
locally  by  the  grape  root- worm,  the  larva  of  the  grape 
beetle,  Adorns  ritis.  It  con  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing the  vines  in  Mav  with  lead  arsenate  which  kills 
the  adults  before  their  eggs  are  laid.  Erinose  (I'hytojf- 
tus  vitui)  is  widely  distributed  but  seldom  harm- 
ful and  eosilv  controlled  with  drv  sulfur  as  used 
for  oidium.  Climbing  cut-worms  (larva?  of  Noctuid 
moths)  are  very  generally  harmful  to  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  in  many  seasons.  Most  species  can  !>e 
controlled  by  the  use  of  t>oisoned  bait.  The  boil  most 
used  is  made  by  mixing  forty  pounds  of  bran  with  two 
gallons  of  molasses  and  five  pounds  of  arsenic.  A  better 
bait  is  made  by  mixing  twenty-five  pounds  of  bran  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  middlings  with  five  |h>uih1.s  of 
arsenic  and  applying  dry.  A  pinch  of  the  bait  is  placed  ut 
the  base  of  each  vine  or,  with  large  vines,  in  the  center  of 
the  head.  Grasshoppers  and  other  general  feeders  are 
sometimes  troublesome,  esj)ecially  in  new  districts. 

A  number  of  imperfectly  understood  diseases  whose 
causes  are  unknown  an*  recognized.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  Anaheim  or  Californian  disease.  This  nnme  is 
inappropriate  as  it  seems  to  occur  also  in  southern 
Europe  and  Algeria  where  it  is  ascribed  to  over-bearing 
coincident  with  a  series  of  dry  season*  or  other  weaken- 
ing causes.  Another  widely  spread  disease  of  a  similar 
nature  but  less  fatal  is  known  as  Little-leaf.  Various 
caus.*  for  this  disease  have  been  suggest ed,  but  the 
most  plausible  opinion  seems  to  Ik-  that  it  is  a  case  of 
mul-nutrition  due  to  unfavorable  soil  temperatures 
during  the  spring. 


Publications  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley,  California,  e*|>ecially  Vitieultural  Report  for 
lHH7-«},  Bulletins  Nos.  119.  180,  ISO,  lttt,  WA,  210, 
2H  -246  and  Circulars  Nos.  20.  70.  115.  Also,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  172;  Yearbook,  United 
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States  Dept.  of  Agric,  1902,  article  on  "Grape  Raisin 
anil  Wine  Production  in  the  United  States;"  Year- 
book, 1904,  article  on  "Some  Uses  of  the  Grape  Vine 
and  its  Fruit;"  Farmers'  Bull.  No.  471;  V.  S.  Dept.  of 
Auric.  Bull.  No.  35:  Reports  California  State  ViticuJ- 
t viral  Commission;  Gustav  Eiaen,  "The  Raisin  Indus- 
try" F.  T.  Bioletti. 

Grapes  under  glass.  (See,  also,  page  1261.) 

Under  Blase,  the  European  varieties  alone  are  used. 
This  species,  Vilis  vintfera,  is  the  vine  of  the  ancients, 
and  is  indigenous  to  the  more  salubrious  parts  of  east- 
ern Asia  mid  southern  Europe.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
earliest  mythological  writings  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
thence  on  numberless  occasions,  notably  in  the  Bible 
and  the  New  Testament.  The  story  of  the  spies  from 
the  promised  land,  with  its  generous  illustration,  has 
excited  the  admiration  and  perhaps  questioned  the 
credulity  of  many  of  us.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
State  that  the  si*e  of  the  cluster  th<*e  represented  has 
been  amply  borne  out  in  recent  years.  The  type  l  itis 
rinifira,  if  there  ever  was  a  type,  has  become  so  merged 
and  modified  by  cultivation  in  different  climates  and 
countries  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  at  the  present 
day.  Over  2.000  varieties  are  descril>ed,  covering  the 
widest  range  in  size,  color,  texture  and  flavoi 
appearance  and  quality. 

For  disparity  of  size,  we  have  the  diminu- 
tive Black  Corinth,  from  which  the  Xante 
currants  are  prepared,  and  the  Giant 
Gros    Colman,    now  extensively 
grown  for  commercial  purposes  /sS^S'' 
under  glass  in  England ;  and 
for  contrast  in  color  the 
beautiful  Rose  Chas- 
selas  and  the  Pink 
and  White 
Frontignans 


I  lean-to  irape-houcc.  The  roots  run  I 
wall  to  an  outside  border. 

and  Muscats,  with  their  suixt!)  qualities  and  flavors, 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  blue-black  Aliean 


and  coarser  texture,  but  valuable  for  its 
keeping  quality;  and  worth  more  than  all  the  others 
put  together,  the  Black  Hamburgh,  combining  all  the 
good  qualities  easy  of  culture. 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  horticulture  is  the  garden- 
ers' skill  more  generously  rewarded  than  in  f 
growing  under  glass.  In  England  it  has  been  an  i 
ti&l  feature  of  horticultural  work  for  more  than  a  i 
tury,  resulting  in  fruit  of  a  finer  quality  and  flavor  than 
that  grown  in  the  op>n  air  and  very  often  enormous 
clusters,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 
Started  there  as  a  matter  of  luxury,  it  has  become  of 
late  years  a  matter  of  profit,  and  vineries  of  large  extent 
have  been  erected  for  commercial  purposes.  Probably 
this  work  has  b<vn  rctard.d  here  by  the  introduction  of 
the  many  very  excellent  varieties  of  our  native  grai>es, 
V.  Lahruxcti,  so  easily  grown  in  the  open  air  and  so 
constantly  improved  by  hybridizing  with  the  Euro|>can, 


and  undoubtedly  this  work  will  yet  result  in  a  much 
closer  approach  to  the  standard  of  European  quality. 

The  essential  difference  bet  ween  American  ana  Euro- 
pean kinds  is  that  in  the  American  the  pulp  separates 
from  the  skin,  is  usually  tough  and  more  or  less  acid,  so 
that  it  is  disagreeable  to  remove  the  see<ls,  while  in  the 
European  the  pulp  adheres  to  the  skin,  is  tender  and 
sweet  throughout,  and  the  seeds  are  easily  removed. 
European  grapes,  when  well  grown,  are  valuable  and 
agreeidjle  for  the  use  of  invalids,  and,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  persons,  surpass  in 
quality  any  other  fruit  grown. 

The*  subject  of  grape  cultivation  under  glass  may  be 
divided  under  several  heads,  as  follows:  The  houses; 
The  border;  The  vines;  The  fruit. 

The  houses. 

Houses  are  mainly  of  two  forms,  span-roof  and  lean-to. 
with  occasional  modifications  between.  Unless  one 
has  ample  time  and  a  desire  to  study  their  construction, 
it  is  better  to  have  plans  and  estimates  furnished  by 
professional  builders. 

Span-roof  houses  are  adapted  to  large  places  with 
-| I'.i'ious  grounds,  and  especially  where  an  ornamental 
effect  is  desin-d.  On  account  of  their  exjxxurc  on  all 
sides,  they  require  very  careful  attention,  especially  if 
used  for  early  forcing  of  grapes.  When  early  work  is 
not  desired,  or  for  use  without  artificial  heat,  their  dis- 
advantage is  not  so  apparent.  Houses  without  artificial 
heat,  known  as  cold  graperies,  were  in  earlier  years  in 
more  general  use  than  those  with  heat,  but  have  about 
disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  the  modern  eco- 
nomical heating  apparatus,  and  the  very  great  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  the  same,  if  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Ivean-to  houses,  on  account  of  their  snug  construc- 
tion and  protection  from  northerly  or  prevailing  winds, 
are  especially  desirable  for  early  forcing  of  grapes  (Figs. 
1738,  1739).  Often  a  stable  or  other  building  may  be 
utilized  for  the  north  side,  but  generally  a  wall  of  brick 
or  stone  is  erected  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  wall  can  be 
covered  on  the  outside  with  I'arlhruoeissus  tricuspidaia, 
or  Crimson  Rambler  rows,  producing  a  beautiful  anu 
ornamental  effect.  A  good  house,  on  a  small  scale,  can 
be  mode  of  hotbed  sash  (Fig.  1739). 

Foundations  for  the  other  three  sides  or  for  a  span- 
roof  vinery  can  be  const  nicted  of  masonry  or  wood. 
Masonry  is  preferable,  as  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture  requisite  are  very  destructive  to  woodwork, 
especially  near  the  ground.  With  masonry,  piers  ore 
erected,  starting  from  solid  ground  and  up  to  near  the 
surface.  They  should  be  about  2  feet  in  length  with 
spaces  of  2  feet  between,  and  opposite  each  space  a 
vine  is  to  be  planted  inside  the  house  as  hereafter  des- 
cribed. Strong  capstones  thick  enough  to  come  slightly 
abo%e  the  surface  of  the  border  and  about  18  inches 
wide  are  then  laid  from  pier  to  pier.  On  such  a  foun- 
dation a  superstructure  can  be  erected  with  some  con- 
fidence. For  the  base  of  the  superstructure  masonry 
is  preferable,  about  IS  inches  in  height  being  necessary 
before  the  glasswork  licgins.  A  hollow  wall,  con- 
structed of  hard  brick  and  cement,  is  desirable,  and 
openings  should  be  left  for  ventilation.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  these  walls  should  be  covered  with  cement.  If 
constructed  of  wood,  the  same  general  plan  should  be 
carried  out,  using  the  most  durable  kind  only. 

Aside  from  its  durability,  masonry  has  an  advantage 
over  wood  in  being  a  better  equalizer  of  temperature, 
and  the  heavy  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  house  can  be  made 
of  great  value  for  this  purpose.  The  general  plans  of 
the  superstructure  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.  It 
should  present  as  much  glass  surface  as  possible.  The 
frame  can  be  of  iron  or  wood,  as  preferred.  Light,  heat 
and  moisture  are  the  great  features  desired,  also  a  gen- 
emus  supply  of  air  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
glass  should  Is-  of  good  quality,  otherwise  blisters 
will  burn  the  foliage  and  fruit.    Hmall  ventilators 
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should  be  built  in  foundation  walk,  and  large  ones  at 
the  upper  part  of  house.  A  special  ventilator  eoveied 
with  wire  gauze  is  desirable  for  the  lower  opening.  Ven- 
tilation ahould  always  be  free  from  draft  or  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  A  draft  is  as  unpleasant 
to  a  sensitive  vine  in  a  house  as  to  a  human  being, 
and  if  subjected  to  it  disease  is  sure  to  follow,  mildew 
being  the  first  evidence;  and  yet  a  generous  supply  of 
air  is  a  prime  requisite  in  growing 
grumes  under  glass,  especially  during 
the  ripening  period.  Previous  to  that 
time  t  he  lower  ventilators  should  be 
very  carefully  used,  some  growers 
never  opening  them  until  the 
grapes  begin  to  color,  and  the 
new  growth  and  fo 
somewhat  hardened, 
or  less  air  is  always  admitted 
around  the  glass  in  a  very 
equable  manner  and 
thenee  to  the  upper  ven- 
tilators. 

The  modern  heating 
apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  a  boiler  in  an 
adjacent  pit  for 
heating  water  _  _ 
with  circulating  ^ 
pipes  through-  " .'^ 
out  the  house, 
asshowninillua-  ■ 
trutions,  is  a 
very  perfect  and 
economical  supplier  of  heat,  and  it  should  be  erected 
by  a  practical  builder.  A  little  heat  at  a  critical  time 
will  often  save  a  house  full  of  grapes,  and,  while  it  can 
be  dispensed  with,  its  advantages  are  very  material. 

It  is  possible  to  fruit  grapes  in  benches  in  pots, 
removing  the  pots  when  the  fruit  is  past,  and  using  the 
for  other  purposes  (Fig.  1740). 


The  border. 

A  good  border  is  of  great  importance,  as  no  perma- 
nent success  can  be  obtained  without  it;  probably 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  more  often 
lies  here  than  in  any  other  feature. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  construct  vineries  so  that  their 
borders  can  be  somewhat  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing ground,  as  better  drainage  is  thus  secured,  and  good 
drainage  is  imperative  (Fig.  1738).  The  border  should 
fill  the  house  inside  and  extend  outside  adjacent  to  where 
the  vines  are  planted  at  least  6  feet  when  first  made, 
and  to  this  outside  border  additions  should  be  made 
every  two  or  three  years  of  2  to  4  feet  until  a  width 
of  20  feet  is  secured.  The  border  can  hardly  be  made 
too  rich,  provided  the  material  is  well  decomposed. 
A  mixture  of  six  parts  good  loamy  turf  from  an  old 
pasture  or  piece  of  new  ground,  and  one  part  of  well- 
prepared  manure,  one  part  old  plaster  or  mortar,  and 
one  part  of  ground  bone,  all  to  be  well  composted 
together,  will  meet  all  the  requirements.  If  the  subsoil 
is  clay,  a  foundation  of  old  brick  and  mortar  is  very 
desirable  to  insure  drainage.  The  border  above  this 
should  be  from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth.  No  trees  or  shrubs 
should  be  permitted  to  extend  their  roots  into  it,  a  very 
common  cause  of  trouble,  and  nothing  whatever  should 
be  grown  on  if.  although  the  temptation  to  try  a  few 
melons  or  some  lettuce  is  often  too  great  to  l>e  overcome, 
and  these  probably  do  a  minimum  of  damage.  In  such 
a  border,  if  properly  supplied  with  water,  the  vine  roots 
will  remain  at  home,  and  not  go  wandering  off  into 
trouble.  When  extra-early  work  is  not  desired,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  the  frost  entirely  out  of 
the  border  during  the  winter,  as  this  is  apt  to  result  in 
a  heavy,  sodden  surface  in  spring.  It  is  better  to  spade 
it  up  roughly  just  before  winter  and  cover  with  a  good 


coat  of  manure,  permitting  the  frost  to  enter  the  ground 
some  inches.  In  the  spring,  it  is  dug  over  again  and, 
when  raked  off,  presents  a  rich,  lively  surface.  The 
inside  border  is  to  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  spado  1  up  and  well  watered  at  the  time  of 
starting  the  vines.  For  midscaaon  work  from  February 
15  to  March  1  is  the  proper  time  to  do  this  in  New 
York  state,  the  inside  border  carrying  the  vines  nicely 
until  the  outside  border  is  in  shape  a  month  or  more 
later.  Then  without  hard  forcing  early  grapes  can  be 
brought  in  by  the  last  of  June  or  July,  and  the  later  ones 
through  the  following  two  or  three  months.  It  is  better 
to  store  late  grapes  in  modern  grape-rooms,  where  they 
i  be  kept  fresh  and  plump  for  several  months  through 


the  winter,  tlian  to  attempt  extra-early  work  by  starting 
vines  in  heated  borders  in  November  and  December. 


The 

The  amateur  should  purchase  plants  from 
nurseryman  of  established  reputation.  Vines  one  or 
two  years  old  are  better  than  older  ones.  For  support- 
ing the  vines  light  cast-iron  brackets  are  secured  to  the 
rafters,  and  these  support  wires  running  lengthwise  of 
the  house  about  15  inches  from  the  glass,  and  to  these 
wires  the  vines  are  tied  as  fast  as  they  grow.  The 
vines  are  to  be  planted  inside  the  house  about  a  foot 
from  the  front  wall  and  about  4  feet  apart,  placing  one 
opposite  each  opening  in  the  foundation  as  before 
described.  It  is  not  desirable  to  plant  them  along  the 
back  wall  of  a  lean-to  house.  They  should  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  buds  near  the  ground,  and  when  these 
start  the  strongest  shoot  only  is  selected  for  training 
and  the  others  rubbed  off.  As  this  shoot  advances  it  is 
tied  to  the  wires  and  it  may  reach  the  limit  of  the  house 
by  July  1,  or  perhaps  not  until  September  1,  dc|>ending 
on  the  care,  the  vigor  of  the  vine,  and  the  border.  Once 
there,  the  end  is  pinched  and  the  cane  continues  to 
strengthen  and  increase  in  size  and  store  up  material 
in  the  lateral  buds  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  it  is 
taken  down  and  pruned  to  one-third  its  length,  laid  on 
the  ground  and  covered  from  the  sun  for  the  winter. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  mice  do  not  eat  out  the  buds, 
as  once  out  they  can  never  be  restored.  In  the  spring 
of  the  second  year,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  desired  to  start  t  he 
vines,  they  are  tied  up  again,  and  the  terminal  shoot 
again  trained  to  the  top  of  the  house,  where  it  is  stopiied 


as  before.  Any  fruit  appearing  on  this  shoot  should  be 
removed.  The  lateral  shoots  that  start  out  each  way 


1740.  Even-span  house  with  the  vines  plunged  in  pots. 


below  the  terminal  should  be  thinned  to  about  12  or  15 
inches  apart  on  each  side.  This  is  an  important  fea- 
ture, especially  if  one  adopts  the  spur  system  of  pru- 
ning, which  will  be  first  considered,  for  the  vim-  is  being 
established  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  it  symmetrical,  with  the  side  shoots  and  fruit 
evenly  distributed  over  its  entire  length.  An  example 
of  a  well-balanced  vine  is  the  illustration  of  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (Fig.  1743).  A  few  clusters  of  fruit  may  be 
taken  from  this  part  of  the  vine  this  second  year,  and'  the 
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laterals  should  be  pinched  at  two  eyes  beyond  tbe 
cluster,  and  a?  they  break  pinched  again  through  the 
Mi«n.  As  »>on  as  the  leaves  fall  the  vines  are  again 
taken  down  for  pruning.  The  terminal  should  be 
shortened  about  one-half  and  side  shoot*  cut  bark  to  a 
bud  very  close  to  the  main  stem,  when  it  goes  through 
the  winter  as  before. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the  terminal  again 
goes  to  the  top  of  the  bouse  without  fruit,  when  it  is 
etopjM-d  and  the  laterals  are  allowed  to  bear  as  before, 
eay  not  more  than  one  pound  of  fruit  to  a  foot  of  the 
main  stem.  The  vine  is  now  established  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  the  only  (mining  in  after  years  is  to  cut 
the  laterals  each  year  close  to  tbe  main  stem.  A  bud 
will  n<*arly  always  be  found  in  the  first  1 1  inch,  some- 
times several  of  them.  When  these  start,  the  stronger 
is  selected  and  the  others  rubbed  oft*,  unions  one  is. 
desired  for  training  to  the  opposite  side  to  fill  a  vacancy 
there,  Wh«*n  the  vine*  attain  full  strength,  two  pounds 
of  fruit  to  the  foot  of  main  stem  can  be  grown,  but 
heavv  loads  require  great  care.  Too  heavy  a  load  causes 
shanking,  and  then  all  is  lost.  The  stems  of  the  berries 
wither  and  the  fruit  turns  sour  l>eforc  ripening.  Rigid 
pinching  of  the  laterals  is  very  important.  Commence 
at  the  scixind  joint  beyond  the  cluster,  or  about  IS 
inrhes  from  the  main  stem,  and  pinch  thereafter  as  fast 
as  new  shoots  break  and  show  a  leaf.  Pinch  early  and 
often.  It  has  been  said  thai  a  gix»l  gardener  can  carry 
the  summer  pruning"  from  a  large  vinery  for  an  entire 
season  in  his  vest-pocket.  Some  require  a  wheelbarrow. 
At  the  place  where  the  laterals  start,  a  spur  s«x>n  forms 
on  the  main  stern,  from  which  the  system  takes  its 


name.  It  often  becomes  so' 


il 


[•lies  in  Icngt 


.1 


quite  ungainly.  This  spur  system  of  pruning  is  renre- 
sentcd  in  Figs.  1741-3. 


In  the  other  system  of  [mining,  known  as  the  "long 
rod"'  or  "long  eaiie"  system,  a  new  cane  is  grown  up 
from  a  bud  near  the  ground  every  year  to  replace  the 
old  one,  which  is  entirely  removal.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  replace  an  old  cane  fruiting  on  the  spur 
system  in  this  manner.  If  the  vine  is  well  established, 
this  new  cane  can  lx-  fruited  its  entire  length  the  first 
season,  the  laterals  being  pinched,  as  before  described. 
It  will  produce  finer  fruit,  but  it  is  not  so  safe  with  a 
heavy  load  as  an  old  cane. 


An  ample  supply  of  water  judiciously  and  freely 
used,  especially  at  the  time  of  starting  the  vines,  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  should  not  be  applied  in  tbe 
bouse,  however,  during  the  penod  of  blossoming,  as  a 
dry  air  is  advantageous  for  the  transfer  of  the  pollen 
for  fertilisation. 

An  important  feature  is  thinning 
the  clusters  and  establishing  the  load  a 
vine  has  to  carry.  This  requires  experi- 
ence and  judgment.   As  a  rule,  about 
one-half  the   clusters  should  be  re- 
moved,— often  more.— care  being  taken 
to  balance  the  load  evenly  on  each 
side.  This  should  be  done  as  early  as 
the  general  form  of  the  clusters  can  be 
seen,  except  with  the  Muscats  and  other 
shy-setting  kinds,  when  it  may  be  well 
to  wait  for  the  berries 
to  set,  as  some  clus- 
ters set  perfectly  while 
others  fail. 

Thinning  the  ber- 
ries should  be  at- 
tended to  promptly, 
selecting  cool  days 
and  mornings  for  this 
work.  Closa-growing 
kimls.  like  Alicante, 

cannot  be  commenced  on  too  early  after 
setting,  and  it  is  much  bettor  to  crowd  this 
work  than  to  have  it  crowd  the  operate 
many  varieties  one-third  to  one-half  tl 
berries  have  to  be  removed.  Experience 
the  onlv  guide  in  this.  A  pointed  stick  is  verv  useful 
with  the  vine  scissors,  and  never  touch  the  "clusters 
with  the  fingers. 

Tying  up  the  shoulders  of  the  clusters  is  necessary  to 
permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light,  otherwise  the 
ulterior  may  decay,  and.  once  started,  the  cluster  is  soon 
gone.  The  pnnci[>nl  dis^-a-ses  or  troubles  to  guard 
against  an*  mildew  and  n-d-spidcr.  The  remedy  for  the 
former  is  sulfur,  and  for  the  latter  moisture.  Mildew 
is  generally  brought  on  by  a  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture. A  vigorous  condition  of  the  vine  has  much  to  do  in 
resisting  it.  Rcd-spid«T  will  almost  alwav?  appear  in 
the  hot  weather  of  Julv  and  August  if  the  vines  are 
allowed  to  become  too  dry. 

Thrips  are  sometimes  vers*  injurious,  but  can  be 
controlled  with  nicotine,  which,  if  properly  applied,  will 
not  injure  the  fruit.  Thrip  and  red-spider,  if  not  taken 
in  time,  multiply  rapidly,  and  "  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  euro"  in  these  eas»-s. 

Perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  the  most  ini|>ortant  requi- 
site of  all  is  a  large  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
the  work.  This  is  necessary  to  insure  the  continued  care 
and  culture  requisite  to  permanent  success. 

The  fruit  mrutus. 

As  said  lief  ore,  very  many  varieties  exist,  but  proba- 
bly not  one-half  of  these  are  in  active  cultivation  at 
the  present  time,  Varieties  are  adapt«-d  to  localities, 
soils,  climates,  and  the  like.  P.  rha|*  fifty  have  lxs-n 
grown  under  gl.iss  in  this  country.  Of  these  we  will 
consider  a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 

The  Black  Hamburg  is  more  extensively  grown  and 
of  more  value  for  this  purpose  than  ail  others  put 
tocether,  because  it  meets  the  nfiiiircmcnts  of  the  ordi- 
nary cultivator  and  will  stand  abuse  and  neglect  and 
still  give  fair  results,  better  than  any  other  kind.  It 
rarely  gives  very  large  clusters,  but  is  a  free  Iwaror.  sets 
fruit  perfectly,  will  earn-  heavy  loads  and  mature?  early, 
t'nder  better  care  the  apiioarance  and  improvement  in 
quality  is  remarkable,  and  it  can  lie  made  as  good  as  the 
best.  It  is  the  variety  with  which  the  novice  liegins. 
Many  houses  consist  entirely  of  Black  Hamburg-,  and 
many  would  give  far  better  satisfaction  if  they  did. 
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Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  best  of  the  white  varie- 
ties for  general  cultivation.  It  requires  a  higher  tem- 
perature and  longer  season  than  the  Black  Hamburgh 
to  come  to  perfection,  and  will  keep  longer  after  cutting 
than  that  variety.  When  well  grown  and  ripened  it  many 
be  taken  as  a  standard  of  quality.  (Sec  Fig.  174.').) 

Muscat  Hamburgh  is  a  black  grape,  probably  a  cross 
between  the  two  above-named  varieties,  and  presenting 
marked  characteristics  of  each.  It  has  beautiful  taper- 
ing clusters  of  fine  quality. 

Barbaroma  is  a  good  variety  for  those  ambitious  to 
grow  large  clusters  and  when  well  grown  is  of  fine 
quality.  It  is  a  late  black  grape,  requiring  a  long  season 
to  ripen  well,  but  repayB  for  the  trouble  by  Keeping 
thereafter  for  a  long  time.  CluBtere  frequently  grow  to 
8  or  10  pounds  in  weight,  measuring  utxuit  24  inches 
each  way,  and  they  have  been  grown  to  more  than 
double  this  weight. 

Other  large-growing  varieti 
and  Svrian.  the  latter  of  whic 
that  the  spies  found  in  the  lane 
promise.  Clusters  of  20  to 
pounds  weight  arc  common 
these  two  coarse-growing 
but,  their  quality  is  so  po 
they  are  now  rarely  grown. 

Grizzly  Frontignan  is  a  beauti- 
fully mottled  pink  grape, — quite 
a  deep  pink  sometimes, — ami  has 
long,  slender  clusters.  In  quality 
and  flavor  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  grape,  and  it  ripens  quite 
early. 

Royal  Muscadine  is  an  early 
white  grape  of  fair  quality  and 
good  habit  quite  common  in  Eng- 
lish houses. 

Gros  Colrnan,  a  large  black 
crape  of  fine  quality  and  a  late 
keeper,  is  now  grown  largely  for 
commercial  purposes  in  England 
and  sent  to  this  side  to  supply 
our  wants  in  this  line  in  spring. 
The  berries  frequently  n 
4  inches  around,  and  it 
fore  requires  early  and 
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Alicante  is  a  black  grape  of 
very  distinct  character,  seeming  to 
depart  somewhat  from  the  vinifcra 
type,  very  juicy,  and  of  fair  quality.  It  has  a  very  thick 
skin,  and  is  about  the  best  for  long  keeping. 

Lady  Downs  is  another  late  black  grape  of  Rood 
quality,  but  not  adapted  to  all  localities.  Rose  Chas- 
selas,  a  small  red  gra|>c,  is  the  earliest  and  verv  beauti- 
ful. Trcntham  Black,  the  earliest  black  grape,  has  small 
clusters,  but  large,  soft  berries  quite  like  Alicante. 
Foster  Seeding  is  a  beautiful  midseason,  amber- 
colored  grape,  with  large  clusters  and  berries  some- 
times liable  to  crack.  Madrcsfield  Court  Muscat  is  a 
midseason  grape — fine  in  quality,  but  also  inclined  to 
crack.  This  trouble  can  often  be'  controlled  bv  twisting 
or  slitting  the  stems  of  the  clusters,  thereby  checking 
the  flow  of  sap.  13.  M.  Di  nning. 

GRAPEFRUIT  (Citru*  grdndu).  Rutace*.  Figs. 
97.1,  1744.  Plate  L.  A  large  globose  fruit  having, 
slightly  bitter  acid  pulp;  it  is  used  as  a  breakfast  fruit 
and  also  for  salads  and  desserts.  It  is  grown  in  Florida, 
California,  Arizona,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  now 
extensively  used  bv  Americans.  The  name  grapefruit, 
under  which  this  fruit  is  known  commercially,  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  West  Indies  and  owes  its  origin 
to  the  fact  that  the  fruits  are  often  borne  in  clusters  of 
three  or  four  to  twelve  or  more,  much  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes.    This  fruit  is  also  known  as  jiomclo.  The 


shaddock  or  pummelo  is  a  distinct  strain,  not  grown 
for  commerce  in  this  country.  See  C virus  (page  782) 
and  I'omtlo. 

Grape  fruit  trees  are  large  round-topped,  with  regu- 
lar branches:  lvs.  dark  glossy  green,  ovate  with  broadly 
winged  petioles:  spines  slender,  flexible,  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  lvs.:  fls.  large,  white,  borne  singly  or  in 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.;  stamens  20-25;  ovary 
globose,  sharply  set  off  from  the  style,  which  is  decid- 
uous: fr.  pale  lemon-yellow,  flattened  spheroid  or  glo- 
bose, 4-6  in.  diam.,  segms.  11-14,  filled  with  slightly 
hitter  acid  pulp;  seeds  large,  flattened  and  wrinklud; 
|>eel  J^-J-jjin.  thick,  with  numerous  oil-glands. 

The  grapefruit  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it 
was  grown  only  by  the  Florida  pioneers.  Since  its 
culture  has  been  undertaken  on  a  commcrical  basis, 
the  acreage  planted  to  this  fruit  has  rapidly  increased, 
1,061,537  boxes  having  been  produced  in  Florido  in 
1909  as  compared  with  12,306  in 
1899,  and  122,515  boxes  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1909  as  compared  with 
17,851  boxes  in  1899.  The  total 
value  of  the  crop  in  1909,  as 
reported  by  the  Census,  was  over 
$2,000,000. 

An  excellent  appetizer,  the 
grapefruit  is  the  most  popular  of 
breakfast  fruits.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  it  possesses  valuable  tonic 
properties,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  physicians  in  cases 
of  malaria  and  biliousness.  The 
sprightly  flavor  of  the  fruit,  due  to 
its  slightly  hitter  principle,  makes 
the  grapefruit  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  of  all  citrous  fruits. 

The  grapefruit  is  more  suscep- 
tible to  cold  than  ordinary  citrous 
fruits  and  its  profitable  culture  is 
consequently  restricted  to  regions 
below  the  frost  line.  The  selection 
of  a  location  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  in  Florida  where  the 
occasional  freezes  have  wrought 
so  much  damage  in  the  past.  The 
grapefruit,  like  most  citrous  fruits, 
prefers  a  light,  well-drained  soil, 
sandy  or  porous,  though,  because  of 
it*  dense  foliage,  it  grows  better  on  poor  soil  than  does  the 
orange.  The  trees  must  be  well  fertilized  in  order  to 
produce  the  best  results,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  care  and  fert  ilizer  given  ore  important  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  quality  and  character  of  the  fruit  produced. 
Budded  trees  usually  lx>gin  to  bear  in  three  to  four 
years  and  generally  reach  full  bearing  in  about  ten 
vears.  They  continue  to  bear  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  trees  may  be  set  from  IS  to  25  feet  apart,  depend- 
ing upon  the  stock  on  which  they  are  grown.  The  seed- 
lings make  excellent  stocks  because  of  their  well-devel- 
oped root-systems  and  are  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  ore  hardier  than  the  rough  lemon  but 
not  so  hardv  as  the  orange.  Grapefruits  are  usually 
propagated  by  budding  because  of  the  variations  in 
the  different  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  extensively  grown  varieties  in 
Florida  is  the  Duncan:  fruits  medium  to  large,  oblate, 
light  yellow;  pulp  a  pleasant  bitter  acid  flavor  with  few 
seeds;  peel  medium,  firm;  a  late  bearer,  fruits  keep 
well  on  the  tree.  The  Duncan  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
gra|>efruits,  especially  when  budded  on  trifohato 
orange  stock  (Foneiru*  trifoliata  ).  Among  others  grown 
in  Florida  are  Hall  (Silver  Cluster):  fruits  yellow, 
pleasantly  bitter,  globose,  medium  to  large,  in  large 
bunches;  a  heavy  bearer.    Peroambueo:  fruits  largo 
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smooth-skinned.  Introduced  from  Pernambuco,  Brazil, 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture. 
1  Humph:  fruits  medium  sue,  heavy,  smooth-skinned, 
not  very  bitter;  a  prolific  and  a  strong  grower,  but 
rather  tender;  season  early.  The  Bowcii,  ExccUinr, 
Jossclyn,  Leonard)* ,  Manvdle,  McC'arty,  McKinJey, 
May,  Standard  and  Walters  are  Florida  seedlings 
cultivated  locally  in  that  state. 

In  California  one  of  the  beat  varieties  is  the  Marsh 
(.Marsh  Seedless):  fruit  lance  (see  Fig.  1744),  subglolstse, 
light  yellow,  not  very  bitter,  often  seedless,  tree  low 
and  spreading.  This  variety  originated  in  Florida  but  is 
best  adapted  to  California  conditions.  The  popularity 
of  the  grapefruit  in  California  has  been  increasing  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  and  it  seems  certain  that  this 
fruit  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  standard  fruits  of 
that  state.  It  should  Ik-  noted  that  in  California  the 
grapefruit  is  really  a  summer  fruit ;  in  Florida  it  is  a 
winter  and  spring  fruit. 

Hybrids. — The  tangelo.  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  tangerine  orange  and  the  grapefruit  (pomelo)  is  a 


have  not  been  produced  in  a  commercial  way  until 
within  recent  years.  Even  at  present,  the  product  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
Perhaps  not  more  than  400  or  500  cars  are  annually 
shipped  out  of  the  state.  All  of  the  Florida  varieties 
have  \>r.-u  tested,  many  of  them  proving  unsuitcd  '<> 
the  conditions.  At  present  the  Marsh,  or  Marsh  Seed- 
less  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  planted  almost  exclu- 
sively. The  Triumph  and  the  Imperial  are  also  grown 
to  some  extent,  while  the  Nectar  and  the  Clayson  are 
new  varieties  which  are  attracting  attention. 

But  little  attention  has  l>eeri  paid  to  the  handling  of 
this  fruit  in  California,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  of  the  seedling  and  miscellaneous  varieties  which 
have  been  inadvisedly  put  on  the  market  have  been  very' 
much  inferior  to  Florida-grown  pomelos.  Usually,  on 
account  of  the  poor  varieties  grown,  California  pomelos 
are  shipped  mainly  to  Pacific  and  intcrmountain  states 
where  they  do  not  come  in  such  active  competition  with 
the  Florida  product .  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however, 
that  certain  varieties  of  the  pomelo  when  well  grown 


1744.  Grapefruit— The  Marsh.  (X.4' 


striking  new  citrous  fruit.  The  Sampson  tangelo, 
obtained  bv  the  writer  in  1SB7  by  crossing  the  tangerine 
with  the  flowen  grapefruit,  is  the  first  of  this  new 
group  of  fruits  to  De  grown  commercially.  Other  tan- 
gelos  an'  now  being  tested.  See  Tanarlo. 

Di*caxes. — The  grapefruit  tree  is  decidedly  resistant 
to  mal-di-gomma  or  foot-rot  and  is  only  slightly 
affected  by  scab.  It  is,  however,  more  susceptible  than 
any  other  citrous  fruit  to  citrus  canker.  This  disease 
was  first  discovered  near  Miami,  Florida,  in  July,  1913, 
by  E.  V.  Blackman.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Japan.  In  appearance  somewhat  similar 
to  the  scab,  this  disease  has  spread  over  a  large  area 
in  southern  Florida.  It  is  very  infectious  and  has  been 
carried  from  one  grove  to  another  by  wagons,  birds, 
and  other  means.  No  remedy  is  known,  and  Florida 
growers,  in  order  to  check  its  spread,  have  been  obliged 
to  burn  hundreds  of  infected  trees.  Invest  igators  differ  as 
to  the  cause  of  citrus  canker.  Waltkk  T.  Swingle. 

Grapefruit,  or  pomelo,  in  California. 

Pomelos  have  been  grown  for  many  years  in  Cali- 
fornia, but,  although  they  succeed  admirably,  they 


and  intelligently  handled  are  equal  to  the  best  Florida 
product.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  production  of 
pomelos  in  California  should  not  be  considerably 
increased.  Growers,  however,  seem  to  fear  an  over-pro- 
duction and  new  plantings  are  at  present  quite  small. 

The  pomelo,  in  its  general  growth,  resistance  to  frost, 
propagation,  culture,  fertilising,  irrigation,  and  the 
like,  is  similar  to  the  orange.  The  season  in  California  is 
from  February  1  until  September  I.   J.  Eliot  Coit. 

GRAPE  HYACINTH:  IfwNSf-j  latntoutt*. 
GRAPE,  SEASIDE:  Coecoloba  uri/tra. 

GRAPTOPHf  LLUM  (Greek  words  referring  to  the 
variegated  foliage).  Acnnthncese.  Tender  shrubs,  one 
of  which  is  cultivated  in  a  very  few  American  conserva- 
tories for  its  variegated  foliage,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
popular  in  India  and  the  tropics. 

L-avcs  opiMisite,  entire  i  in  one  s|>ecics  spiny-dentate), 
often  colored:  fls.  reddish  purple,  wide  gaping,  clus- 
tered either  in  n  terminal  tnryse  or  in  the  axils;  calyx 
divided  to  the  base  into  5  segms. ;  corolla-tube  inflated 
above:  upper  lip  with  2  short  recurved  lobes;  lower 
Up  3-cut;  stamens  2:  fr.  a  club-shaped  or  oblong  caps 
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— About  5  species,  oriental.  No  two  lvs.  are  marked 
exactly  alike,  but  the  yellow  color  U  near  the  midrib 
rather  than  at  the  margins.  The  genus  is  close  to  Thyra- 
acanthus,  but  in  Thyrsacanthus  the  fls.  are  not  so 
distinctly  2-lipped.  For  cult.,  see  JwUicia. 

hortense,  Nees  {G,  pictum,  Griff.  G.  pictur&lwn, 
Hort.  Jiuticia  plcta,  Linn.).  Caricature  Plant. 
Height  finally  6-8  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  acuminate.  irregu- 
larly  marked  with  yellow  along  the  midrib:  fls.  crim- 
son, in  axillary  whorls:  corolla  pubescent.  Habitat  (?). 
B.H.  1227.  Lowe  45.  B.M.  1870  shows  a  variety  with 
reddish  brown  coloring.  —  A  yellowish -fid.  form  has 
been  offered  under  the  name  G.  jncturatwn,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  differ  otherwise.  Taylor.! 

GRASS  {Gramintx).  Annual  or  perennial,  mostly 
herbaceous  plants  with  usually  hollow  sts.  (culms) 
closed  at  the  joints  (nodes),  ami  2-raiikcd  lvs.  Culms 
woody  in  the  bamboos  and  in  a  few  other  groups  such 
as  the  genus  Lasiacia,  sometimes  solid  as  in  maize: 
lvs.  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  sheath  and  the  blade, 
the  sheaths  enveloping  the  culm  above  each  node,  the 
margins  overlapping  or  occasionally  grown  together  :is 
in  Bromus  ami  Meliea,  the  blades  parallel-veined, 
usually  linear  or  elongated  ( in  some  tropical  grasses  short 
and  broad),  on  the  inside  bearing  at  the  junction  with 
the  sheath  a  membranous  or  hyaline  appendage  or  rim 
called  the  ligule;  in  some  tropical  grasses,  especially 
hamtioos,  a  petiole  inserted  between  the  sheath  and 
blade:  inll.  paniculate  or  contracted  into  a  raceme  or 
spike,  or  more  rarely  into  a  head,  the  branches  usually 
bractless;  fls.  usually  perfect,  sometimes  moniwious  as 
in  maize,  or  diu-cious  as  in  salt-grass  (Distichlis),  small, 

without  a  distinct  peri- 
anth, arranged  in  spike- 
lets  consisting  of  a  short- 
ened axis  (rachilla)  and  2 
to  many  2-rankcd  bracts, 
the  lowest  pair  (the 
glumes)  empty,  one  or 
both  of  these  sometimes 
absent :  each  succeeding 
bract  (lemma)  including  a 
single  tl.  ami,  with  its  back 
to  the  rachilla,  a  2-nerved 
bract  or  prophyllum 
(palea),  the  fl.  with  its 
lemma  and  palea  being 
termed  the  floret ;  stamens 
3,  with  delicate 


dura  ted 
epike  in 

The 
ing 
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Floret  of  June-grass, 
•bowing  the  lemma, 
palea,  two  feather? 
,  and  three  sta- 


1740.  Floret  of  a  grass  (rye), 
cc.  lemma  and  palea:  a.  stig- 
mas:   bbb,    stamen*.  (Much 


filament*  and  2  -  celled 
versatile  anthers;  pistil  I 
with  a  1 -celled,  1-ovuled 
ovary,  usually  2  styles 
and  plumose  stigmas:  fr. 
a  raryopsis  with  starchy 
endosperm,  and  a  small 
embryo  at  the  base  on 
one  side;  grain  (earyopsis) 
inclosed  at  maturity  in 
the  lemma  and  palea  (or 
sometimes  exceeding  t  hese 
as  in  maize  and  pearl 
millet),  adherent  to  the 
palea  as  in  the  oat,  or  free 
as  in  wheat.  Figs.  1745- 
1748  show  the  structure 
of  various  grass  florets. 

The  lemmas  are  some- 
times empty  and  an-  then 
termed  sterile  lemmas  to 
distinguish  them  from  the 
glumes.  The  spikelets 
may  be  inclosed  in  a  spiny 
involucre  or  bur  as  in  the 
sand-bur,   or   in   an  in- 


shell  as  in  Job's  tears  (Coix),  or  the  entire 
numerous  husks  as  in  maize. 

species  of  grasses  may  produce  creep- 
stems  (rhizomes)  by  which  they 
propagate.  Kentucky  blue-grass  and 
awnlcas  brome-graas  are  examples  of 
this  class.  Such  grasses  usually  form 
a  sod.  Those,  such  as  orchard-grass, 
in  which  no  rhizomes  are  produced 
usually  grow  in  bunches  or  tus- 
socks and  are  known  as  bunch* 
grasses. 

The  true  grasses  (Graminese)  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  grass- 
like  plants  such  as  sedges  (Cvperacer) 
and  rushes  (Juncact*)  by  the  two- 
ranked  leaves  and  the  cylindrical  or 


1747.  Spike  of  a  grass 
rye  I,  contj 


1748.  Staminate  t pikelet  of  a  grass 
(maize),  showing  two  flowers,  on*  of 
which  (with  three  stamens)  is  ex- 
panded.   1 ,  I,  glumes;   i,  a,  palea. 

(Enlarged.) 


ranked  leaves  and  usually  a  triangular  stem.  There 
are  also  important  differences  in  the  floral  structure. 

A.  8.  Hitchcock. 

Um 


Among  the  species  most  commonly  known  are  I 
thy,  redtop,  June -grass,  orchard-grass,  meadow  fox- 
tail, the  fescues,  oat-grass,  sweet  vernal,  quack-grass, 
Bermuda-grass,  sugar-cane,  chess,  and  the  cereals,  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  nee,  sorghum,  Indian 
corn.  In  number  of  species  the  grass  family  occupies 
the  fifth  place  with  3,500,  while  the  composite,  legumes, 
orchids  and  madderworts  are  larger.  In  number  of 
individuals,  the  grasses  excel  any  other  family.  Seed 
plants  arc  arranged  in  200  to  220  families,  and  of  all 
these  the  true  grasses  are  of  greatest  importance;  in 
fact,  tbey  are  of  more  value  as  food  for  man  ami  domes- 
tic animals  than  all  other  kinds  of  vegetation  combined. 
None  of  these  families  is  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface,  or  is  found  in  greater  extremes  of 
climate  or  diversity  of  soil. 

The  species  are  very  numerous  in  tropical  regions, 
where  the  plants  are  usually  scattered,  while  in  a  moist, 
temperate  climate,  although  the  species  are  less  numer- 
ous, the  number  of  plants  is  enormous,  often  clothing 
vast  areas.  Where  soil  is  thin  or  moisture  insufficient, 
the  grasses  grow  in  bunches  more  or  less  isolated. 
Plants  of  one  section  of  the  family,  Panicacew,  predomi- 
nate in  the  tropics  and  warm  temperate  regions,  while 
plants  of  the  other  section,  Poacc®,  predominate  in 
temperate  and  cold  regions. 

Overstocking  dry  grazing  districts  checks  the  better 
grasses,  destroying  many  of  them,  and  encourages  the 
bitter  weeds  which  multiply  and  occupy  the  land. 
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A  gnu*  extends  its  domain  by  running  rootstocka,  by 
liberating  seeds  inclosed  in  the  glumes  which  are 
caught  by  the  breesc,  by  some  pawing  animal,  or  the 
nearest  stream;  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  awns 
bury  some  of  them  in  cracks,  crevices  or  soft  earth. 
In  case  a  growing  stem  is  thrown  down  for  any  reason, 
several  of  the  lower  nodes  promptly  elongate  on  the 
lower  side  and  thus  bring  the  top  into  an  erect  position. 
Each  sheath  supports  and  holds  erect  the  tender  lower 
portion  of  the  internode,  where  it  is  soft  and  weak;  it 
also  protects  the  young  branches  or  panicles.  Thrifty 
blades  of  grasses  suitable  for  pasture  and  lawn  elongate 
from  the  lower  end,  so  that  when  the  tips  are  cut  off 
the  leaves  do  not  cease  to  elongate,  but  renew  their 
length.  When  exposed  to  sun  or  dry  air,  the  blades 
develop  a  thicker  epidermis,  and.  by  shrinking  of  some 
of  the  delicate  bulliform  cells  of  the  upper  epidermis, 
they  diminish  their  surface  as  they  roll  their  edges 
inward  or  bring  them  together,  like  closing  an  open 
book.  When  the  plant  is  in  flower  the  minute  and 
delicate  lodicules  become  distended  just  in  time  to 
spread  the  glumes  and  liberate  the  stamens. 

Grasses  are  not  so  much  employed  for  ornamenting 
homes  as  their  merits  warrant.  By  selecting,  some  can 
be  found  suited  to  every  week  of  the  growing  season, 
though  many  of  them  are  in  their  prime  during  June, 
the  month  of  roses.  Wild  rice  (Zizania)  is  fine  for  rich 
soil  in  the  margins  of  |>onds,  and  masses  of  reed  grass 
for  deep  beds  of  moist  muck.  For  massing  or  forbor- 
ders  the  following  and  others  are  stately:  Arundo 
Donax,  A.  conspicua,  maize,  pampas-grass,  Eulalia, 
ribbon-grass,  Andropogon  formosus,  A.  halepensis, 
Hvstrix,  Tripsacum.  For  glaucous  blue-green,  use 
Elymus  arenarius,  Festuca  glaura,  and  Poa  crsia.  For 
potting  and  borders,  there  are  Btriped  varieties  of 
DactvUB,  Anthox&nthum,  Holcus  lanatus,  H.  mollis,  Poa 
trivialis,  Phleum  pratense,  and  others  may  soon  be  pro- 
duced. For  table  decoration  nothing  is  better  than  the 
elegant,  airy  panicles  of  large  numbers  of  wild  grasses, 
such  as  species  of  Poa,  Ka-leria.  Sphenopholis,  Panieum, 
Paspalum,  Eragrostis,  Muhlcnbergia,  Bromus,  Fcstuca, 
Agrostis,  Dcschampsia,  Uniola,  Briza,  Cinna  latifolia. 
For  large  halls  and  exhibitions,  nothing  surpasses  sheaves 
of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oats  or  any  of  the  wild  grasses. 
For  decoration,  grasses  should  be  cut  before  ripe,  dried 
in  the  dark  in  an  upright  position,  and  may  be  used  in 
that  condition  or  dyed  or  bleached.  For  paths,  noth- 
ingis  more  pleasing  than  strips  of  well-mown  lawn. 

Drainage  keeps  out  sedges  and  encourages  the  better 
grasses;  manure  and  irrigation  help  the  best  grasses  to 


been  done  to  show  that  rich  rewards  are  sure  for  him 
who  patiently  and  intelligently  attempts  to  improve 
grasses  for  any  purpose  whatever  by  selection  and 
crossing.  Quack-grass  is  excellent  for  holding  embank- 
ments; Ammophila  arenaria  for  holding  drifting  sands. 
The  grass  family  furnishes  its  full  quota  of  weeds, 
among  them  quack-grass,  crab-grass,  chess,  June-grass, 
sand-bur,  stink-grass. 
Turf-forming 


creeping 
Bcrmudi 


are  those  that  spread  freely  by 
such  as  June-grass,  quack-grass, 
Rhode  Island  bent  and  red  t  op,  while 
most  others  are  more  or  less  bunchy.  For  northern 
regions  not  subject  to  severe  droughts,  sow  Rhode 
Island  bent  and  June-grass  both,  or  either  one  alone; 
for  certain  regions,  which  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
dry  weather,  sow  June-grass  and  plant  Bermuda-grass. 
These  two  on  the  same  ground  supplement  each  other 
in  different  kinds  of  weather,  securing  a  green  carpet  dur- 
ing every  part  of  each  growing  season.   \V.  J.  Beau 


GRASSES,  POPULAR  NAMES  OP.  Few  grasses 
hold  commanding  positions  as  specimen  plants,  although 
the  agricultural  values  of  grasses  are  transcendent. 
Some  of  the  commoner  vernacular  grass  names  (not  all 
of  true  grasses)  are  given  with  references  to  the  proper 


genera:  Animated  Oats,  Avena.  Artificial-G., 
times  used  for  certain  forage  plants,  as  sorghum,  but 
also  leguminous  plants,  as  clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin. 
Awnless  Brume  G.,  Bromus  inerrnis.  Beach -G.,  Am- 
mophxla  arenaria.  Bear-G.,  unusual  name  for  Yucca 
filameniosa.  Beard-G.,  Andropogon;  also  Polypogon 
monsprliensis.  BengaJ-G.,  Setaria  italica.  Bent-G., 
Agrostis.  Bermuda-G.,  Cunodon  Dactyloii  Blue  eyed- 
G.,  Sisyrinchium.  Blue-G.,  Poa.  Bluejoint-G.,  Blue- 
stem-G.,  Calamagrostis  canadensis,  Andropogon  fureatus, 
Agropyron  Smithii.  Bog-G.,  Carex.  Bristly  Foxtail-G., 
Setaria  magna.  Brome-G.t  liromus.  Canada  Blue-G., 
Poa  comprcssa.  Canary-G.,  Phalaris  canariensis. 
Cat-tail -G.,  Phleum  pratense.  China-G.,  Btrhmeria 
nivea.  Citronella-G.,  Cymbopogon.  Cocksfoot-G., 
Dactylis  glomerala.  Cotton-G.,  Eriophorum.  Couch -G., 
Agropyron  repent.  Crab-G.,  Eleusine  and  Digitaria 
sanguinalis.  Crested  Dog's-tail  G.,  Cynosurus 
crista!  us.  Deer-G.,  Rhexia  virginica.  Dog's-tail -G., 
Cynosurus.  Eel-G.,  VaUisnena  spiralis.  English 
Rye-G.,  Lolium  perenne.  Esparto-G.,  Stipa  tenacissima. 
Feather-G.,  Stipa  pennata.  Feather  Sedge- G.,  Andro- 
pogon saccharoides.  Fescue-G.,  Festuca.  Finger-comb- 
G.,  Dadyloctenium.  Finger-G.,  Chloris.  Fly  Away-G., 
Agrostis  hiemalis.  Four-lea ved-G.,  Paris  quadrifolia. 
Fowl  Meadow-G-./'oafn/tVa.  Golden-Top  G.,lMmarckia 
a  urea.  Guinea -G.,  Panieum  maximum;  aiso  erroneously 
used  for  llolcus  halepensis.  Hair-G.,  Agrostis  hiemalis. 
Hare's- tail  G.,  Laguru*  oealus.  Hassock-G.,  Dcschamp- 
sia exspitosa.  Herd's-G.,  in  New  England  is  timothy 
(Phleum  pratense);  in  Pennsylvania,  florin  ( Agrostis 
alba).  Holy-G.,  Hierochloa  borealis.  Hungarian-G., 
Sctaria  italica.  Italian  Rye-G.,  L< ilium  multiflorum. 
Japanese  Lawn-G.,  Zoysia  pungens.  Job's-tears, 
Coix.  Johnson-G.,  Holcus  halepensis.  June-G.,  Poa 
pratensis.  Kentucky  Blue-G.,  Poa  pratensis.  Large 
Quaking-G.,  Briza  maxima.  Little  Quaking-G.,  Briza 
minor.  Love-G.,  Eragrostis  elegans.  Lyme-G.,  of  up- 
holstery is  Dcschampsia  arspitosa.  Marram -G.,  Am- 
mophila  arenaria.  Myrtle-G.,  A  corns  Calamus.  Oat-G., 
Arrhenalherum  elatius;  also  various  species  of  A  vena. 
Orchard-G.,  Dactylis  glomerata.  Palm-leaved  G.,  Pani- 
eum sulcatum.  Pampas-G.,  Cortaderia.  Pepper-G., 
Lepidium;  also  Pilularia  globulifera.  Plume-G.,  Erian- 
thus  Racennsc.  Pony-G.,  Calamagrostis  stricta.  Purple 
Bent-G.,  Calamovilfa  brevipUis.  Quack-,  Quick-,  or 
Quitch-O.,  Agropyron  repens.  Quaking-G.,  Briza.  Rat- 
tlesnake-G.,  Briza  maxima;  also  Glyceria  canadensis. 
Ray-G„  Lolium  perenne.  Redtop  G.,  Agrostis  alba. 
Reed-G., Arundo, Bamboo.  Reed  Bent-G.,  Cafamoiroslu. 

-G.,  Phalaris  arundinaeea.  Rescue-G.f 

jbon^G.,  ^a^ar^a^undfna^cla  W.  pfcte. 
t-G.,  Agrostis  hiemalis.  Roughish  Meadow- 
trinalis.  Roughstalked  Meadow-G.,  Poa 
Rye-G.,  Lolium  perenne.  Sand-G.,  Cala- 
longi/olia.  Scurvy-G.,  Cochlearia  officinalis. 
^.uivU-G..  Cunodon  Dactylon.  Seacoast  Bent-G., 
Agrostis  alba  var.  marilima.  Seneca-G.,  Hierochloa 
borealis.  Sesame-G.,  Tripsacum.  Sheep's  Fescue- 
G.,  Fcstuca  ovina.  Silk-G.,  Agrostis  hiemalis.  Sil- 
ver Beard-G.,  Andropogon  argenteus.  Sour-G.,  local 
name  for  Rumex  Acetosella.  Squirrel-tail-G.,  Hordcum. 
Star-G.,  Callitnche;  also  locally  for  Hypoxis  and  Alelris. 
Striped -G.,  Phalaris  arundinaeea  var.  ptcfo.  Sweet- 
scented  Vemal-G.,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  Tall 
Meadow  Oat-G.,  Arrhenalherum  elatius.  Tickle-G., 
Agrostis  hiemalis.  Tear-G.,  Coil ■  Lachryma-J  obi.  Texas 
Blue-G.,  Poa  arachnxfera.  Timothy,  Phleum.  Tufted 
Hair-G.,  Dcschampsia  csrspUosa.  Vanflla-G.,  Hierochloa 
liorealis.  Viper's-G.,  Scorzoncra.  White  Bent-G.,  .4 gros- 
tis  alba.  Whitlow-G.,  Draba,  especially  D.  vema,  and 
Saxifraga  tridactyliies.  Wood  Meadow-G.,  I'm  nemora- 
lis.  Woolly  Beard-G.,  Erianthus.  Worm-G.,  Spigelia; 
also  Scdum  album.  YeUow-eyed-G.,  Xyris.  Zebra-G., 
Miscanlhus  sinensis. 
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properties). 


from  its  reputed 
Low  herbs,  rarely 


Plant*  with  opposite  lvs.:  fls.  yellow  or  whitish, 
peduncled,  axillary,  hypogynous,  perfect;  calyx  5- 
parted,  nearly  regular;  corolla  garoopetalous,  tubular- 
funnelform,  more  or  less  2-lippcd;  upper  lip  entire  or 
2-toothed,  lower  3-lobed;  perfect  stamen*  2,  the 
anterior  pair  wanting  or  rudimentary;  ovary  superior, 
2-celled;  style  filiform;  stigma  dilated  2-lobed:  fr.  a 
4- vol  veil,  many-seeded  caps. — About  25  species  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  none  of  which  is  of  commercial 
importance.  The  following  species  has  been  advertised 
for  sale  and  would  make  a  good  plant  for  covering  the 
muddy  bonier*  of  ditches  and  aquatic  gardens.  Most 
i  are  perennial. 


aurea,  Muhl.  Goldenpert.  Golden  IIedgehyssop. 
Annual,  prostrate,  viscid,  puberulent  or  glabrate: 
lvs.  lance-oblong,  2-12  Lines  long,  denticulate,  sessile 
by  a  broad  base:  fls.  bright  yellow,  showy,  6-7  lines 
long.  Wet  sandy  shores,  Maine  and  Ont.  to  Fla., 
mostly  along  the  coast.  B.B.  3:162. 

K.  M.  Wieoand. 

GRAVESIA  (after  C.  L.  Graves,  who  collected  in 
adagascar).  Melastomacez.   Dwarf  warmhouse  fob- 

and  cultivated  in  a 


,  natives  of  i 
few  American  conservatories. 

Flower  parts  in  5's  or  the  stamens  10,  all  equal;  pet- 
als  obovatc,  obtuse  or  sometimes  with  a  short  spine- 
like  process:  fr.  a  3-valved  caps.— Three  species.  For 
cult,  and  for  distinctions  from  allied 
■  which  name  most  of  the 


guttata,  Triana  (Btrtolbnia  guttata,  Hook.).  Caules- 
cent, erect:  branches  obtusely  4-angled:  petioles  2J^-3 
in.  long,  densely  scurfy-powdery:  lvs  membranous, 
5-nerved,  rotund  at  base,  slightly  scurfy  above  ana 
spotted,  under  side  and  calyx  scurfy-powdery:  cymes 
terminal,  several-fld.  Intro.  1865,  and  first  described 
in  B.M.  5524  as  B.  guttata,  where  the  lvs.  are  shown 
with  fairly  well  defined,  double,  longitudinal  rows  of 
roundish  pink  dots.  F.S.  16:1696  is  probably  a  copy 
of  B.M.  5524.  (See,  also,  Gt.  1865,  p.  385,  and  B.H. 
1865,  p. 225.)  Var.  superba,  Hort.,  I.H.  26:359  (1870), 
is  shown,  with  more  and  larger  reddish  purple  spots, 
which  are  less  regularly  arranged.  Var.  Legrelleftna 
(B.  LegreUtana,  Van  Houtte).  An  alleged  hybrid 
obtained  by  Van  Houtte  and  figured  in  F.S.  23:2407. 
Coigneux  refers  this  plate  to  Gravcsia  guttata,  but  no 
fls.  are  shown,  nor  have  the  Ivb.  any  spots.  The  nerves 
are  outlined  in  white,  and  some  of  the  cross-veins  for 
short  distances.  Var.  Alfred  Bleu  is  brilliantly  spotted 
and  Lined  with  bright  red,  the  nerves  boldly  outlined, 
the  cross-veins  interruptedly  outlined.  I.H.  41: 13 
(1894).  Var.  margaritacea,  Nichols.  (B.  margaritacea, 
Hort.  W.  Buh-Salpinga  margaritacea.  F.S.  16:1697). 
Sec  DC.  Mon.  Phan.  7:537.  jj.  Tayiou.L/ 

GRAVlSIA  (the  name  unexplained).  Bromcliace*. 
South  American  acaulesoent  herbs,  differing  from 
yEchmea  in  the  character  of  the  pollen-grains  and 
other  technical  features,  and  requiring  similar  treat- 
ment in  cult.  Lvs.  densely  rosulate,  conspicuously 
sheathing,  brown-scurfy,  the  margin  more  or  less  spiny: 
scape  arising  from  the  center  of  the  rosette,  bearing 
a  panicled  or  bipinnatc  infl.:  petals  yellow  or  orange. 
G.  exsudans,  Mes  {jEchmba  exsudans.  Baker. 
Tilldndsia  exsudans,  Deaf.  Bramilia  exsudans,  Lodd. 
llohenbergia  capitata,  R.  A  S.)  Fls.  congested  in  sessile 
beads  composing  a  compound  panicle,  tbc  floral  bracts 

2 line-pointed :  lvs.  whitish  beneath,  oblong,  spiny. 
.B.C.  9:801.— Fls.  said  to  exude  a  whitish  greasy 
whence  the  name.  Plant  2-3  ft.  Appar- 
little  grown.  L.  H.  B. 


GREENHOUSE.  In  America  the  word  greenhouse  is 
used  generically  for  any  glass  building  in  which  plants 
are  grown,  with  the  exception  of  coldframes  and  hot- 
beds. Originally  and  etymologically,  however,  it  means 
a  house  in  which  plants  are  kept  alive  or  green:  in  the 
greenhouse  plants  are  placed  for  winter  protection,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  they  shall  grow.  The  evolution 
of  the  true  greenhouse  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
idea  of  a  human  dwelling-house.  At  first  larger  win- 
dows were  inserted;  and  Later,  a  glass  roof  was  added. 
In  early  times  it  was  thought  best  to  have  Living-rooms 
above  the  greenhouse,  that  it  might  not  freeze  through 
the  roof.  Even  as  late  as  1806,  Bernard  M.  Mahon, 
writ  ing  in  Philadelphia,  felt  called  upon  to  combat  this 
idea.  The  old  or  original  conception  of  a  greenhouse  as 
a  place  for  protecting  and  storing  plants  is  practically 
extinct,  at  least  in  America  (Fig.  1749).  In  England, 
the  word  greenhouse  is  mostly  used  for  a  house  or 
structure  in  which  are  kept  or  grown  tbof 
do  not  require  a  very  high  temperature. 

Other  types  of  plant-houses  are  the  conservatory 
[which  see),  in  which  plants  are  kept  for  display;  the 

for 


ousc  (see  F< 
to  grow  at  other 


g),  in  which  plants  are  forced 

the 


stove  or  warmhouse;  the  propagating-pit.  Originally 
the  warmest  part  of  the  plant-house,  that  part  in  which 
tropical  plants  were  grown,  was  heated  by  a  stove  made 
of  brick,  and  the  house  itself  came  to  be  called  a  stove. 
This  use  of  the  word  stove  to  designate  the  warmest 
part  or  room  of  the  range  is  general  in  England,  but 
m  America  we  prefer  the  word  warmhouse  (and  this 
word  is  much  used  in  this  Cyclopedia).  Originally, 
hothouse  was  practically  equivalent  to  stove,  but  this 
term  is  little  used  in  this  country,  and  when  used  it  is 
mostly  applied  generically  in  the  sense  of  greenhouse. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  one  word  that 
iB  properly  generic  for  all  glass  plant-houses.  The  word 
glasshouse  has  been  suggest ed,  and  it  is  often  used  in 
this  work;  but  there  arc  other  glass  houses  than  those 
used  for  plants.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  use  the 
word  greenhouse  for  all  glass  buildings  in  which  plants 
are  grown;  and  American  usage  favors  this  conclusion. 

The  long,  low  greenhouse  range,  of  the  type  we  now 
know  in  our  commercial  establishments,  probably  had  a 
different  origin  from  the  high-sided  greenhouse.  The 
glasshouse  range  appears  to  have  developed  from  the 
practice  of  protecting  fruits  and  other  plants  against  a 
wall.  In  European  countries,  particularly  in  England, 
it  is  the  practice  to  train  fruits  and  other  plants  on  stone 
or  brick  walls,  that  they  may  be  protected  from  inclem- 
ent weather  and  receive  the  greater  sun  heat  that  is 
stored  in  the  masonry-  It  occurred  to  Nicholas  Facio 
Duilhier  to  incline  these  fruit  walls  to  the  horizon  so 
that  they  would  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  incident 
rays  of  the  sun  at  right  angles.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject  of  "Fruit-Walls  Improved,"  which 
lished  in  England  in  1699.  Facio  was 
and  he  worked  out  the  principle  of  the  inclined 
from  mathematical  considerations.  Such  walls 
actually  built,  but  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Stephen  Switzer,  who  wrote  in  1724,  th 
not  more  successful  than  those  which  stood 
dicularly.   Certain  of  these  walls  on  the  ground's  of 
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Belvoir  Castle,  and  over  which  grapes  were  growing, 
received  the  additional  protection  of  glass  sash  set  in 
front  of  the  inclined  walls  and  over  the  vines.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  flues  were  constructed  Im-IuikI  the  wall  in 
which  heat  might  be  supplied.  The  construction  of 
hollow  heated  walls  was  not  uncommon  in  that  day. 
The  satisfactory  results  that  followed  this  experiment 
induced  Switzer  to  design  glass-covered  walls.  The 
"glasshouse"  which  he  pictured  in  the  "Practical 


of  new  plants  from  strange  countries,  the  improvement 
of  heating  apparatus,  and  the  general  advance  in  the 
art  of  building.  The  ideals  that  prevailed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  century  may  be  gleaned  from  J.  Loudon's 
"Treatise  on  {Several  Improvements  Recently  Made  in 
Hot-Houses,"  London,  1805.  One  of  the  devices  recom- 
mended by  Loudon  will  interest  the  reader.  It  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1751.  The  bellows  is  used  for  the  purtxise  of 

that  the  plants  may  be  sup- 
plied  with  a 


(1731;. 


Fruit-Gardener"  (1731)  represents  a  greenhouse  3J^ 
feet  wide  in  the  clear  (Fig.  1750).  At  the  back  of  this 
house  is  an  inclined  heated  wall  on  which  the  grapes 
are  grown.  Three  and  one-half  feet  in  front  of  this  a 
framework  is  erected  to  receive  the  sash.  There  are 
three  tiers  of  openings  or  windows  along  the  front,  the 
two  lower  ones  of  which  are  for  window-sash,  and  the 
upper  one  is  vacant  in  order  to  provide  for  ventilation 
and  to  allow  apace  to  receive  the  lower  sash  when  they 
are  lifted  up.  The  whole  structure  is  covered  with  a 
roof  or  coping.  Switzer  declares  that  the  introduction 
of  these  covered  sloping  walls  "led  the  world"  to  the 
"improvement  of  glassing  and  forcing  grapes,  which 
lever  done  to  that  Perfection  in  any  Place  as  it  is 
some  of  the  great  Slopes  of  that  elevated  and 
Situation  of  Htlvoir  Cattle."  Johnson,  in  his 
"History  of  English  Gardening,"  quotes  the  remarks  of 
Switzer,  and  makes  the  statement  that  the  use  of  these 
walls  "led  to  the  first  erection  of  a  regular  forcing  struc- 
ture of  which  we  have  an  account."  The  immediate  out- 
come of  these  covered  walls  seems  to  have  been  the 
lean-to  greenhouse,  and  from  that  structure  has  per- 
haps developed  the  double-span  glass  range  of  the  pres- 
ent  day.  Long  before  Switzer's  time  plants  were  forced 
in  a  crude  way,  even  by  the  Romans,  mostly  by  being 
placed  in  baskets  or  otfier  movable  receptacles,  so  that 
they  could  be  placed  under 
cover  in  inclement  weather; 
but  the  improvements  of 
I-  arm  and  Switzer  seem  to 
have  been  among  the  earliest 
attempts  in  Kngland  to  make 
low  glass  ranges  for  plants. 

It  was  . tin  nit  the  I m-^i li- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  great  improvements  be- 
gan to  be  made  in  the  glass- 
house. This  new  interest 
was  due  to  the  introduction 


fresh  or  non- 
vitiated  at- 
mosphere. "By 
forcing  the  air 
into  the  house, 
once  a  day  or 
so,  double  the 
quantity  of  air 
which  t  ho 
house  usually 
contains"  can 
be  secured  .The 
house  could  be 
■'charged." 
The  tube  lead- 
from  the 


1751. 


ing  from 

bellows  is  shown  at  b;  it  discharges  at  c.  Curtains 
on  wire,  i;  the  curtain  cord  is  at  /. 

Greenhouses  are  now  built  on  the  plan  of  the  long 
low  glass  range  with  sides  varying  from  5  feet  6  inches 
to  7  feet  in  height.  The  tendency  in  commercial 
stnietun-s  is  for  a  height  of  7  feet  from  ground  to  eaves. 
The  taller  glass  structures  are  used  for  conservatory 
purposes,  housing  such  table  plants  as  palms,  tree- 
ferns,  or  the  like,  or  when  an  architectural  feature  is 
desired.  The  general  tendency  of  the  building  of  glass 
structures  is  toward  extreme  simplicity  (Fig.  1547,  p. 
1250).  In  the  extreme  South,  lattice-work  buildings  are 
sometimes  used  for  the  protection  of  plants,  both  from 
light  frosts  and  from  the  sun  (Fig.  1752).  The  heating 
now  employed  in  this  country  is  of  three  different  kinds: 
hot  water  under  very  low  pressure  or  in  the  open-tank 
system;  hot  water  In  practically  closed  circuits;  and 
steain.  Hot  water  under  low  pressure  is  an  old-time 
mode  of  heating,  and  is  not  now  popular  in  this  coun- 
try except  for  conservatories  and  private  establish- 
ments. The  heavy  cumbersome  pipes  are  not  adapted 
to  laying  over  long  distances  and  under  varying  con- 
ditions. The  commercial  houses  are  now  heated  by 
means  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  which  go  together  with 
threads.  The  comparative  merits  of  steam  and  hot 
water  in  these  wrought-iron  pipes  arc  much  discussed. 
For  large  establishments,  hot  water  under  pressure  is 
now  employed  to  some  extent.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  methods  of  heating  in  recent  years,  and 
cither  steam  or  hot  water  gives  good  results  when  com- 
petently installed.  The  merits  of  one  system  or  the 
other  are  very  largely  those  of  the  individual  estab- 
lishment and  apparatus,  and  the  personal  choice  of 
the  operator  (sec  page  1403;  also  pages  1400  and 
1402). 

The  simple  straight  and  direct  house  is  now  much 
in  favor  with  the  commercial  growers  of  carnations, 
chrysanthemums,  violets,  roses,  vegetables,  and  with 
propagators.  Most  of  the  greenhouse  construction 
firms  are  designing  houses  most  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  those  plants.  Each  firm  has  a  few 
original  forms  worked  into  the  detail  plans,  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  growers'  fancy.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
structure  for  carnations,  for  example,  is  a  single 
detached  house,  about  50  feet  wide  and  500  feet  or  less 
in  length,  with  ventilators  on  each  side  of  the  ridgo 
and  on  each  side  below  the  eaves,  and  the  eaves,  or  the 
gutters,  ti  feet  above  the  grade. 

With  the  refinements  of  architecture  and  the  growth 
of  satisfaction  in  home-building,   the  glasshouse  is 
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_j  an  integral  part  of  the  residence.  Sometimes 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  sun-parlor,  and  in  which  certain 
plants  may  be  kept  at  least  temporarily;  sometimes  it 
ik  a  real  plant-house,  added  to  the  residence,  a  glass  or 
covered  garden  that  carries  bloom  and  verdure 
through  the  cold  weather  and  enables  the  bomemaker 
to  span  the  year.  The  best  ratult*  in  plant-growing  are 
secured  when  the  structure  is  separate,  with  its  own 
heut,  its  normal  exposure,  and  its  own  essential  set  of 
conditions;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  add  a  garden-room 
to  a  residence  even  if  the  horticultural  results  are  not 
great.  Some  of  the  architectural  combinations  of  glass 
materials  are  very  artistic  and  interesting. 

L.H.  B. 


Greenhouse  construction. 

convenience,  this  subject  may  be  considered 
the  following  heads;  i.  e.,  Isycaiion,  Plans,  Gra- 
Fotindations,  Framework,  Glazing  and  painting, 


For 
under 
ding,  . 

Plant-tables,  Ventilation,  Heating. 
Location. 

Greenhouses  which  are  intended  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  gardens  should  be  placed, 
for  convenient  attendance,  within  the  garden 
inclosure  or  along  its  boundary.  A  good  loca- 
tion for  the  garden  will  usually  be  found  the 
best  one  for  the  greenhouse. 

A  conservatory  or  greenhouse  designed  for 
a  private  place,  where  specimen  and  blooming 
plants  will  be  kept  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
family  and  entertainment  of  visitors,  should 
be  attached  to  the  dwelling  or  located  as  near 
as  possible  in  a  well-kept  part  of  the  grounds. 
A  conservatory  does  not  require  a  full  soutb- 

I  or  bett^ud^Srinblo^  tor^a 
longer  time  if  kept  in  a  house  having  plenty 
of  light,  but  so  located  as  to  receive  but  little 
direct  sunlight.  Large  ranges  of  glass  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  purposes  are  generally  kept 
separate  from  other  buildings.  In  parks  the 
should  be  near  a  main  entrance. 

The  location  of  a  range  of  glass  for 
poses,  where  the  elements  of  expense  and  profit  arc  to 
nave  the  first  consideration,  is  of  great  importance. 
The  chief  items  that  determine  the  desirability  of  a 
suitable  location  are  the  adaptability  and  value  of  the 
land,  cost  of  fuel  delivered,  ample  and  inexpensive 
water  supply  and  proximity  to  a  market.  The  top  of  a 
bleak  hill  and  the  bottom  of  a  valley  should  both  be 
avoided.  Level  land,  or  that  having  a  southerly  slope,  is 
the  best. 

Plans. 

When  a  site  for  the  proposed  greenhouse  has  been 
decided  upon,  full  plans  should  be  made  before  com- 
mencing to  build.  The  plans  should  embrace  not  only 
the  glass,  which  is  required  at  once,  but  should  provide 
for  the  largest  increase  which  can  be  anticipated.  In 
this  way  houses  can  be  erected  which  are  convenient 
to  work  ami  have  a  good  ap|»carance,  with  small  extra 
cost  for  building  only  part  at  a  time.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  location,  like 
the  exposure  to  the  sun,  grade  of  ground,  shape  of  lot 
and  best  location  for  the  heating  apparatus.  Each  com- 
partment should  have  the  proper  form  of  house  and 
exposure  to  the  light  adapted  to  the  plants  for  which  it 
is  provided. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  locate  and  plan  a  range 
of  glass  to  the  best  advantage  requires  skill  and 
experience.  In  a  communication  received  by  the 
writer  from  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant botanic  gardens  in  the  countrv,  it  was  remarked 
that  "when  the  architect  prevails,  the  gardener  fails." 


It  is  also  true  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  almost  any 
other  class  of  buildings  that  the  beginner  or  amateur 
who  undertakes  to  plan  and  construct  his  own  green- 
house is  likely  to  pay  well  for  his  experience,  and  will 
at  least  sympathize  with  the  "lawyer  who  pleaded  his 
own  cause  and  found  he  hail  a  fool  for  a  client."  This 
is  perfectly  true,  as  many  know  to  their  cost.  To  plan  a 
greenhouse  satisfactorilv,  the  designer  must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  requirements.  To  meet  this 
increasing  demand,  specialists  can  be  found,  known  as 
"horticultural  architects,"  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  this  branch  of  work. 

Grading. 

The  floor  of  the  greenhouse  should  be  a  few  inches 
above  the  outside  grade.  As  most  greenhouses  are 
necessarily  built  low  to  accommodate  the  plants,  a  small 
terrace  around  them  adds  to  the  elevation  and  t  he  good 
appearance  of  the  structure.  It  will  usually  be  best  to 
keep  the  floor  of  a  greenhouse  all  on  one  level.  When  the 


V  '  'V 

i  in  the  grade  of  the  ground  is  not  too  peat,  the 
floor  line  should  be  at  the  highest  point  of  the  grade. 
In  the  case  of  a  long  house,  the  floor  line  is  sometimes 
made  the  same  as  the  natural  grade,  but  such  an 
arrangement  is  to  be  avoided  when  possible.  For  loca- 
tions on  a  hillside,  the  different  apartments  may  have 
different  floor-levels,  with   necessary  steps  between 

them. 

All  the  sod  and  loam  should  be  removed  from  the 
space  to  be  covered  by  a  greenhouse  and  all  the  filling 
necessary  made  with  subsoil.  The  latter  should  be  laid 
in  thin  layers  and  each  wet  down  and  thoroughly 
tamped.  Loam  used  for  filling  under  a  greenhouse  ib 
likely  to  become  sour,  and  will  continue  to  settle  for  a 
long  time,  causing  much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

Foundations. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
good  foundations.  These  are  usually  of  brick,  but  may 
no  made  of  stone  or  concrete.  The  brick  walls  take  up 
less  room  in  the  house  than  stone,  and  are  usually  less 
expensive.  The  foundation  walls  should  be  extended 
down  to  a  point  below  the  frost  line,  generallv  3  or  4 
feet  deep,  and  are  usually  raised  about  2  feet  above  the 
grade.  An  inexpensive  wall  of  rubble  stone  work  or 
of  concrete  is  all  that  is  needed  in  the  ground.  The  part 
of  the  wall  showing  above  grade  may  be  of  plain  brick, 
or  brick  faced  with  stone,  or  the  entire  wall  may  be 
built  of  concrete  finished  with  cement  plaster.  It  is 
usual  to  construct  the  walls  of  the  same  material  as 
the  surrounding  buildings,  or  with  some  material  that 
will  harmonize  with  them.  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
double  boarding  was  used  exclusively  for  the  side  walls 
in  greenhouses  built  by  florists,  the  rafters  being  car- 
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ried  into  the  ground  about  30  inches.  Today,  light  con- 
crete walls  about  4  inches  thick  an-  built.  The  cost  of 
the  concrete  is  almost  the  same  as  double  boarding  but 
has  the  advantage  of  being  indestructible. 

Framework. 

The  construction  best  adapted  for  conservatories, 
park  houses  and  greenhouses,  and  for  private  places 
where  the  improvements  are  desired  to  be  permanent 
in  character  and  attractive  in  appearand?  is  the  com- 
bination of  iron  and  wood.  In  this  system,  the 
frame  which  supports  the  weight  and  strain 
in  of  iron,  or  steel,  wood  being  used  in  the 
frames  as  a  setting  for  the  glass  and  to 
form  a  non-conductor  of  great  advantage  in 
the  heating  of  the  house.  The  iron  work  in 
this  style  of  construction  usually 
consists  of  cast-iron  sills  capping 
the  foundation  walls,  wrought -iron 
rafters  setting  on  the  sills,  about  8 
feet  apart  and  running  from  sill  to 
ridge,  forming  the  side  post  and 
rafter  in  one  piece,  cast-iron  gutters, 
and  angle  iron  purlins  between  the 
rafters,  all  securely  bracketed  and 
bolted  together,  forming  a  complete 
framework  of  metal,  fight,  strong 
and  durable.  The  wood  used  con- 
sists of  light  sash-bare  for  support- 
ing the  glass,  sashes  for  ventila- 
tion and  doors.  This  woodwork 
being  entirely  supported  by  the 
metal  frame,  and  not  being  used  ,753 
where  it  will  be  continually  wet,  will 
be  found  as  durable  as  any  other  material,  and  for  many 
reasons  better  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  a  green- 
house roof.  This  combination  system  of  metal  and  wood 
construction  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  florists, 
growers  of  cut-flowers  and  also  the  progressive  vcgetable- 
growem.  In  the  houses  built  for  the  above,  the  masonry 
foundation  walls  are  omitted.  Posts  constructed  of 
wrought-iron  are  placed  in  the  sides  extending  from 
about  30  inches  below  grade  to  the  height  of  the  eaves. 
These  |»osts  occur  at  every  rafter,  to  which  they  are 
connected  with  steel  or  cast-iron  fittings.  The  posts 
arc  embedded  in  concrete  below  grade,  anil  4-inch  con- 
crete walls  built  extending  from  6  inches  below  grade  up 
to  the  under  side  of  the  glazing  sill. 

Clutters  are  seldom  used  at  the  eave  line  in  this  type 
of  house.  An  angle-iron  eave-plate  is  substituted  for 
the  gutter  so  framed  as  to  allow  the  snow  and  ice  to 
slide  over  it,  keeping  the  roof  entirely  clear  from 
such  accumulations  which  darken  a  house  in  winter. 

The  first  cost  is  somewhat  increased  over  an  all- 
wood  construction,  but  in  view  of  its  greater  durability 
and  saying  in  repairs,  it  will  be  found  in  the  end,  the 
better  investment. 

Cast-iron  gutters  are  provided  to  collect  the  rain- 
water from  the  roof.  By  exposing  the  inner  side  of 
these  gutters  to  the  heat  of  the  house,  they  are  kept 
free  of  ice  in  the  winter.  Small  metal 
clips  fastened  with  screws  are  uwd 
to  connect  the  wood  sash-bars 
to  the  cast-iron  gutters, 
angle-iron  plates  and 
purlins.  This 


method  of  securing  the  sash-bars  in  place  is  very  con- 
venient in  case  of  repairs,  and  renders  the  structure 
practically  portable.  A  careful  examination  of  any  old 
greenhouse  will  show  that  the  jiarts  of  the  frame  which 
decay  first  arc  those  pieces  of  wood  which  are  joined 
together,  for  water  penetrating  the  joints  soon  destroys 

the  wood.  This  trouble  is 
X  largely  avoided  by  arrang- 

ing the  frame  so  t  hat  each 
piece  of  wood  is  fastened 


1754.  A  very  wide  plant-grower'* 


directly  to  the  iron  frame  instead  of  to  another  piece 
of  w<Kid.  Joints  between  wood  and  iron  do  not  rot  the 
wood,  the  latter  being  preserved  by  the  corrosion  of 
the  metal. 

The  curvilinear  form  of  house  (Fig.  1753)  is  ornamen- 
tal and  particularly  well  adapted  for  conservatories, 
palm-houses  and  show-houses  of  all  kinds.  It  is  pre- 
ferred for  vineries  and  fruit-houses,  as  the  form  allows 
the  canes  to  be  supported  on  the  line  of  the  roof  with- 
out a  sharp  bend  at  the  plate  line.  The  light  in  a 
curved  house,  being  admitted  at  different  angles,  is 
better  diffused  and  more  natural  than  when  reflected 
through  a  long  pane  of  straight  glass.  The  cost  of  a 
curved  roof  is  slightly  greater  in  the  construction,  but 
the  arched  frame  is  stronger  and  will  keen  its  shape 
better  than  a  house  with  straight  lines,  tlius  largely 
compensating  for  the  extra  cost.  For  special  purposes 
and  locations,  special  forms  of  frames  may  be  used. 
Good  forms  of  commercial  houses  are  shown  in  Figs. 
1754-56. 

The  ridge-and -furrow  type  of  house  (Fig.  1757)  is  sel- 
dom built  now  except  in  cases  in  which  the  amount  of 
land  available  is  limited.  The  superior  growing  quali- 
ties of  greenhouse-s  built  separately  has  been  thor- 
oughly cicnionst  rated,  as  has  also  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  wide  houses.  A  florist  now  seldom  builds  a 
house  less  than  30  feet  wide.  It  is  oftener  40  feet,  and 
houses  55,  05.  75  and  J>5  feet  wide  are  not  uncommon. 
These  wider  houses  cost  less  in  proportion  to  build, 
grow  better  crops  and  arc  more  economical  as  to 
labor  (Fig.  1754i. 

Greenhouses  with  curved  eaves  (Fig.  1756) 
are  Itcing  built  more  and 
more.  This  type  presents  a 
pleasing  appearance  and 
eliminates  shade- casting 
members  at  the  eaves.  A 
combination  sill  and  gutter 
is  substituted  for  the  plain 
sill  on  top  of  masonry  wall  to 
which  the  rafters  and  bars 
are  secured. 
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It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  so-called  "sash-bar 
construction"  is  not  the  best  or  lightest  method  of  con- 
struction, but  as  the  absence  of  most  of  the  framing 
reduces  its  cost  so  that  it  ir.  the  cheapest  to  build,  it 
remains  a  popular  method  of  putting  up  a  commercial 


k  r1 

17S3.  A  compact  two-walk 

greenhouse.   Circulars  showing  the 
adopted  by  the  dealers  in  greenhouse 
reiulily  be  secured  by  applying  to  them. 

The  best  wood  to  use  for  greenhouse  framework  and 
plant-beds  is  undoubtedly  cypress.  In  purchasing  this 
lumber,  care  should  be  taken  that  only  that  grown  in  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  be  selected. 
This  will  be  found  of  a  dark  red  or  brown  color,  quite 
soft  and  easily  worked.  There  is  an  inferior  va- 
riety of  cypress  growing  farther  north,  which 
is  light  in  color,  hard  and  springy,  and 
likely  to  be  shaky.  As  the  latter  variety 
is  cheaper  than  red  Gulf  cypress  it 
is  frequently  used  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  difference, 
to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  work  and  the 
loss  of  reputation  of 
cypress  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  market  there 
are  three   grades  of 
cypress  lumber,  and  it 
is  important  to  know 
which  to  choose.  The 
best  gr.'vde  is  known 
as  "firsts  and  seconds,' 
small  extent  of  sap  on 
small  sound  knot.  Thi 
be  ordered  for  all  the 
bars,  and  so  on 


'  and  calls  for  lumber  with  a 
the  edges  and  occasionally  a 
a  is  the  quality  which  should 
framework  of  the  roof,  sash- 
In  order  to  make  the  material  entirely 
free  from  sap  there  will  be  a  waste  in  cutting  up  this 
quality  of  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  second  grade 
is  known  to  the  trade  as  "selects."  This  name  indi- 
cates that  it  has  been  graded  so  that  one  face  of  each 
piece  of  lumber  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as  the 
firsts  and  seconds,"  the  other  face  generally  being 
largely  sap.  This  quality  is  fit  only  for  outside  board- 
ing in  greenhouse  construction;  it  has  too  much  sap. 
The  cost  is  usually  about  five  dollars  a  thousand  less 
than  the  best  grade.  As  it  looks  to  the  inexperiencixl 
eye  almost  the  same  as  the  best  grade,  too  much  of  it 
finds  its  t.*!»y  into  greenhouse  structures.  Such  sap 
lumber  usually  will  not  last  more  than  two  to  five  years. 
Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  avoid  its  use. 
The  third  grade  of  evpress  lumber  is  termed  "cutting 
up."  and  is  so  caUed  because  it  embraces  all  the  pieces 
which  have  imperfections,  such  as  large  knots  and  splits, 
which  bar  them  from  the  better  grades.  This  is  a  good 
quality  to  purchase  for  base-hoards  and  plant  tables, 
for  bv  cutting  out  the  sap  and  objectionable  knots  it 
will  be  found  satisfactory  for  these  purposes.  The 
"cutting  up"  grade  costs  about  ten  dollars  less  a 
thousand  than  the  "firsts  and  seconds."  The  percent- 
age of  waste  in  cutting  up  will  be  somewhat  greater 


than  in  the  other  grades.  Cheap  timber  is  likely  to 
give  unsatisfactory  results  in  greenhouse  work. 

Cypress  lumber  which  has  been  in  use  for  gutters, 
sash-bars,  plates,  and  the  like,  in  greenhouses  where 
high  temperatures  have  been  maintained  is  still,  after 
many  years,  apparently  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
first  used.  Owing  to  the  porous  texture  of  the  wood,  the 
paint,  when  applied,  sinks  in  and  does  not  make  so  fine 
a  coat  as  on  some  other  woods,  but  because  of  this  fact 
the  paint  adheres  to  the  wood  better  and  lasts  longer. 

Glaring  and  painting. 

Ordinary  sheet  or  window  glass  is  in  general  use  for 
house  glasing.  It  is  better  to  use  only  the  thick- 
known  to  the  trade  as  "double -thick."  This 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  ounces  a 
square  foot.  The  thickness  known  to  the  trade  as 
"single  thick"  weighs  only  about  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
square  foot,  and  is  entirely  too  frail  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  very  little  difference  at  present  in  the  quality 
of  the  imported  French  or  Belgian  and  the  American 
glass.  The  weight  of  most  of  the  glass  of  American 
manufacture  is  about  2  ounces  greater  a  foot  than  the 
imported,  and  therefore  it  is  proportionately  stronger. 
This  greater  strength  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  additional  security  which  it  affords  from  damage 
caused  by  that  enemy  of  the  florists,  the  hail-storm. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  glass 
made  by  different  manufacturers  in  its  adaptation  to 
greenhouse  use.  This  difference  is  caused  chiefly 
by  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the  glass, 
making  it  more  or  less  opaque,  and  in  the 
variations  in  thickness  causing  lenses 
which  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  and 
burn  the  foliage  of  the  plants. 
This  last  defect  in  the  glass 
cannot  be  wholly 
guarded  against,  as  the 
product  of  a  factory 
does  not  always  run 
the  same  so  that  any 
favorite  brand  cannot 
be  fully  relied  upon  in 
this  respect.  The  waves 
which  burn  will  be 
found  in  all  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  glass, 
firsts,  seconds  and  thirds,  with  little,  if  any  difference, 
the  grading  being  done  chiefly  for  other  defects,  such 
as  affect  the  value  of  the  glass  for  window  purposes. 
For  these  reasons,  in  selecting  the  glass  for  a  green- 
house, it  requires  experience  to  decide  what  make  of 
glass  it  will  be  best  to  purchase.  It  will  be  well  to  pur- 
chase from  someone  who  makes  a  specialty  of  furnish- 
ing glass  for  greenhouses  or  call  in  the  aid  of  some 
friend  who  has  had  experience  in  building,  and  can  give 
intelligent  advice. 

The  second  quality  of  glass  is  usually  selected  for  the 
best  greenhouse  work.  The  standard  widths  are  from 
12  to  16  inches,  and  lengths  vary*  from  16  to  24  inches. 


1736.  Section  of  curved-rare  bouse. 


A  favorite  size  is  16  by  24  inches  This  is  about  as  large 
as  it  is  practicable  to  use  double  thick  glass,  and  makes  a 
roof  with  comparatively  few  laps. 

It  is  not  sale  to  purchase  fourth  quality  of  glass  or 
the  so-called  "greenhouse  glass"  frequently  offered  by 
window-glass  dealers,  as  both  of  the  grades  contain  the 
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culls  and  lights  only  6t  to  glaze  cheap  sash  for  market- 
gardeners,  and  is  of  doubtful  economy  even  for  this 
purpose.  Rough  plate  and  ribbed  glass  is  used  on  large 
palm-gardens  and  conservatot  ies  in  which  the  maximum 
of  light  is  not  an  essential  feature.  Where  this  glass  is 
usea  larger  roof-bars  are  needed  and  stock  construction 
has  to  be  materially  changed.  Recently  a  few  conserva- 
tories have  been  glazed  with  thick,  polished  plate- 
glass,  making  very  handsome  roofs,  but  rather  expen- 
sive. 

To  set  glass  properly  in  a  greenhouse  roof,  it  should 
be  bedded  in  the  best  putty  on  wood  sash-bars  and 
lapped  at  the  joints.  The  bars  should  be  spaced  accu- 
rately, so  that  the  glass  will  fit  the  rabbets  with  not 
over  A  of  an  inch  allowance,  and  the  panes  of  glass 
should  lap  each  other  not  more  than  from  to  %  of 
an  inch.  Zinc  shoo-nails  fasten  the  glass  best,  using 
from  four  to  six  to  each  pane,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  light.  No  putty  should  be  used  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass.  A  comparatively  new  system  of  glazing  has 
been  adopted  by  some  florists  in  which  no  putty  is 
used,  but  the  glass  is  placed  directly  on  the  rabbets  of 
the  bars  and  the  ends  of  the  panes  are  butted  together 
and  held  in  place  by  wood  caps  fastened  to  the  sash- 
bars.  This  system  docs  not  make  a  tight  roof,  allowing 
considerable  water  to  enter  the  house  through  the  joints, 
nor  does  it  provide  any  means  of  escape  for  the  con- 
densed water  from  the  under  aide  of  the  glass,  which  is  a 
verv  serious  objection.  In  ordinary  glazing,  where 
each  light  laps  over  the  one  below,  the  condensed  water 


17SS.  Detail*  ot  iroa-fr«mc  benches. 

passes  through  the  joints  to  the  outside,  forming  a 
perfect  remedy  for  this  trouble.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  is  very  slight,  if  anything,  provided  the  work  is 
equally  well  done,  as  the  value  of  the  putty  omitted 
is  fully  offset  by  the  extra  cost  of  the  caps. 

The  painting  of  a  greenhouse  roof  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work.  Owing  to  the  extremes  of  heat, 
cold,  dryness  and  moisture  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the 
conditions  are  decidedly  different  from  ordinary  build- 
ings. Three-coat  work  is  the  best.  The  priming  coat 
on  the  woodwork  should  be  mostly  oil,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  material  should  be  dipped  into  a  tank  of 
paint.  Iron  and  steel  framing  material  should  be  primed 
with  a  metallic  paint.  The  priming  coat  should  be 
applied  before  the  material  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 
1  he  material  of  the  second  and  finishing  coat  should 
be  pure  Unseed  oil  and  white  lead.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  material  is  the  best  for  this  work.  The 
color  should  be  white  or  a  light  tint  of  any  desired  shade 
may  be  used,  but  no  heavy  color  should  be  adopted 
which  requires  coloring  matter  in  place  of  the  lead  in  the 
mixing.  Each  coat  should  be  applied  thin  and  well 
rubbed  out.  While  the  appearance  may  not  be  quite 
so  fine  when  the  work  is  first  done,  the  paint  will  not 
peel  off,  and  will  last  longer  and  form  a  better  protect  ion 
for  the  structure  than  when  it  is  put  on  in  thick  coats. 
It  will  also  form  a  good  base  for  repainting,  and  thiB 
should  be  done  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  economical 
to  repaint  a  greenhouse  every  two  years,  and  generally 
one  coat  will  w.  sufficient.  Neglected  unpainted  grecn- 
r,  and  are  also  very  unattractive. 


SUges  for  plants  in  pots,  or  raised  beds  for  planting 
out,  usually  cover  the  entire  area  of  a  greenhouse  except 
the  walks,  and  their  cost  constitutes  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  expense.  Palms  are  usually  grown  in 
solid  beds  or  in  pots  or  boxes  sitting  on  the  ground. 
Many  vegetables  are  grown  in  solid  beds  near  the 
ground-level.  Hoses  and  carnations  are  usually  in 
raised  beds.  Angle-iron  frames  supported  on  adjusta- 
ble gas-pipe  legs,  with  slate  or  tile  bottoms,  form  the 
best  plant-tables  (Fig.  1758 ).  Wood  bottoms  which 
can  be  readily  renewed  are  frequently  substituted,  sav- 
ing a  part  of  the  first  cost.  When  the  table  supports  are 
of  wood,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  fastened 
against  any  part  of  the  framework  of  the  house,  unless 
iron  brackets  are  used  so  as  entirely  to  separate  the 
woodwork. 

Ventilation. 

No  greenhouse  is  complete  without  a  good  ventilating 
apparalus.  About  one-tenth  of  the  roof  should  be 
arranged  to  open  or  close  for  ventilation,  although  this 
percentage  will  vary  according  to  the  form  of  house  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
open  all  the  ventilators  in  a  long  bouse  with  one  set 
of  apparatus,  for  frequently  one  end  will  not  need  so 
much  ventilation  as  the  otner  end  or  may  be  affected 
by  the  wind,  forming  a  current  lengthwise  of  the  house. 
To  avoid  this,  a  greenhouse  200  feet  long  should  have 
three  or  four  sets  of  apparatus  which  can  be  operated 
separately.  In  all  greenhouses  of  considerable  width 
it  is  desirable  that  ventilation  should  be  provided  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge  so  that  the  ventilation  can  be 
given  on  the  "leeward"  side,  which  will  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  directly  into  the  house. 

Heating. 

The  success  of  the  florist,  gardener  or  amateur  in 
the  management  of  a  greenhouse  depends  largely  on 
the  satisfactory  working  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
There  are  two  systems  of  greenhouse  heating  which, 
when  the  apparatus  is  properly  installed,  arc  economi- 
cal and  satisfactory;  viz.,  hot  water  and  steam.  The 
open-tank  hot-water  heating  has  more  advantage  in 
its  adaptation  to  general  use  than  any  other,  and  is 
so  simple  that  its  management  is  readily  understood  by 
anyone.  It  is  practically  automatic  and  is  capable  of 
maintaining  an  even  temperature  for  ten  hours  without 
attention.  Low  pressure  steam-heating  is  well  adapted 
to  large  commercial  ranges,  and  to  large  conservatories 
in  parks  and  private  places  where  a  night  attendant  can 
be  kept  in  charge  of  the  fires  to  turn  on  and  shut  off 
steam  from  the  radiating  pipes  as  the  changing  outside 
temperature  may  require.  The  beating  of  greenhouses 
to  the  best  advantage,  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
climate  and  interior  requirements,  demands,  like  the 
of  greenhouses,  the  services  of  an  experi- 
iltural  work. 

Lord  A  Burnbam  Co. 

Vegetable  forcing-houses. 

The  evolution  of  the  vegetable  forcing-bouse  has 
been  rapid  and  very  pronounced.  From  the  low-built, 
flue-heated,  dark  stuffy  type  of  house  to  the  high,  well- 
lighted,  steam-  or  hot-water-heated,  well-ventilated 
house  is  a  change  that  has  come  not  only  in  a  very 
short  time  but  which  has  been  as  marked  as  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ox-cart  to  the  automobile. 

Location. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  location  for  vegetable  forcing- 
houses,  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  consider 
is  the  marketing  possibilities.  It  would  be  follv  to  go 
to  the  exfiensc  of  building  a  forcing-house  in  which  to 
grow  vegetables  to  make  money  il  they  could  not  be 
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Bold  at  a  profit  above  cost  of  production.  The  most 
desirable  markets  are  those  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tances. If  it  is  necessary  to  ship  the  produce  to  be 
grown,  electric  lines  will  usually  be  found  more  economi- 
cal carriers  than  steam  lines.  A  grower  is  nearly  always 
at  a  disadvantage  if  he  has  but  one  available  road  to 
ship  over.  Competition  insures  cheaper  and  better 
service.  Cities  with  25,000  to  50,000  population  are 
often  more  desirable  markets  than  much  larger  cities. 
Cities  which  are  the  chief  shipping-points  for  south- 
ern-grown vegetables  are  not  so  good  markets  for 
forcing-house  products  as  are  the  cities  which  are  not 
so  accessible  from  the  localities  making  a  business  of 
growing  winter  vegetables  for  northern  markets. 

Another  matter  of  importance  to  consider  in  choosing 
a  forcing-house  site  is  the  cost  of  fuel.  If  natural  gas 
can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  cost  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory fuel.  Coal  is  used  most  commonly  as  a  fuel. 
When  calculating  the  cost  of  coal,  the  hauling  of  it 
from  the  nearest  shipping-point  to  the  forcing-house 
should  be  included.  It  is  expensive  to  move  large 
quantities  of  coal  a  long  distance,  especially  if  the  road 
is  not  good.  When  a  dirt  row!  must  be  usedj  it  is  usually 
best  to  do  the  hauling  in  late  summer  rat  her  than  in 
winter. 

While  any  productive  soil  can  be  made  suitable  for 
forcing  purposes,  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  prepare  a 
sandy  soil  than  a  heavy  clay  soil.  Other  things  being 
equal,  therefore,  a  location  where  the  soil  is  a  sand  or 
sandy  loom  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  clay  soil. 

As  large  quantities  of  water  are  used  in  the  forcing- 
house,  an  abundant  supply  should  be  known  to  exist 
before  a  site  is  selected  for  the  houses.  It  is  cheaper  to 
build  and  easier  to  o|>erate  a  forcing-house  on  level 
than  on  sloping  land.  A  level  site  should,  therefore, 
be  selected  if  possible. 

It  is  also  an  advantage  to  have  the  houses  protected 
on  the  sides  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  come. 
Trees,  hills  or  buildings  are  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
providing  they  are  not  near  enough  to  shade  tlie 
houses  much  of  the  time.  The  site  should  not  be  for 
from  the  dwelling,  and  the  closer  it  is  to  the  market  or 
shipping-point  the  better.  A  location  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  drained  or  which  is  subject  to  overflow 
should  of  course  be  avoided. 

Type*  of  forcing-houses. 

Of  the  various  types  of  forcing-houses,  even-span, 
three-quarter-span,  hillside  and  lean-to,  only  two  are 
being  built  very  generally  at  present.  Nfany  New 
England  growers  prefer  the  three-quarter-span,  while 
the  even-span  is  most  popular  in  all  other  sections  of 
the  country  in  which  forcing-houses  are  commonly 
erected.  The  three-quarter-span  is  used  on  sloping  land 
as  much  as  the  hillside  tvpe  of  house,  or  even  more. 
Good  results  arc  secured  with  either  form. 

Form  of  construction. 

A U- wood  houses. — In  the  all-wood  form  of  construc- 
tion no  iron  is  used  except  in  the  heating-plant.  The 
walls  may  be  all  wood,  or  wood  and  concrete.  The  posts 
may  or  may  not  be  set  in  concrete.  The  all-wood  house 
was  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  construction  only 
a  few  years  ago  and  certain  growers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  still  prefer  the  all-wood  houses.  Red  cedar 
and  cypress  are  the  kinds  of  wood  commonly  used  for 
forcing-house  erection. 

Semi-iron  house*. — In  the  semi-iron  form  of  construc- 
tion all  supporting  posts,  purlins  and  braces  art'  made 
of  iron  pipes  or  angle-iron.  The  walls  are  usually  made 
of  concrete  and  all  interior  posts  are  set  in  concrete. 
The  semi-iron  houses  are  more  expensive  to  erect  than 
the  all-wood  houses  but  they  are  more  durable  and  most 
growers  think  they  are  cheaper  in  the  end. 

AU-iron  houses. — In  the  all-iron  construction  the 
entire  framework  is  of  iron.  The  various  parts  are  put 
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together  in  such  a  way  that  the  houses  arc  very  rigid. 
This  form  of  construction  is  the  most  durable  of  all  and 
will  stand  a  greater  weight  of  snow  and  more  severe 
winds  than  the  semi-iron  or  all-wood  houses.  The  first 
cost  of  the  all-iron  houses  is  from  one-third  to  one-half 
greater  than  the  semi-iron  construction,  and  this  fact 
alone  stands  in  the  way  of  the  general  use  of  this 
construction.  In  spite  of  this  objection,  a  number 
of  large  all-iron  bouses  have  been  erected  recently 
and  they  seem  to  be  increasing  in  popularity,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Trussed  house*.— In  the  trussed  form  of  construc- 
tion, steel  truss-rods  are  used  to  take  the  place  of  a 
part  or  all  of  the  iron  or  wooden  posts  and  braces  used 
in  the  other  forms  of  construction.  The  trussed  houses 
are  very  convenient  to  work  in  and  very  little  shade  is 
cast  by  the  framework.  The  truss-rods  are  frequently 
made  to  sup|iort  the  heating-pipes.  They  are  also 
convenient  supports  for  the  wires  upon  which  the 
cucumber  and  tomato  vines  are  supported.  Ab  built  in 
the  past,  trussed  houses  have  not  been  strong  enough,  in 
all  cases,  to  resist  the  weight  of  heavy  snows  and  the 
force  of  severe  winds.  Several  such  houses  have  been 
demolished.  If  this  defect  can  be  eliminated  this  type 
of  house  will  be  very  desirable. 

Special  features  of  forcing-house  construction. 

Width  of  houses—  The  width  of  the  forcing-bouses 
in  general  use  varies  from  12  to  150  feet.  In  the  East 
the  tendency  is  to  build  houses  40  to  50  feet  or  more  in 
width.  In  most  |wuts  of  the  West,  the  preference  is 
for  houses  from  12  to  40  feet  wide.  However,  there 
are  individual  growers  in  most  sections  of  the  West 
who  prefer  houses  over  40  feet  wide.  The  narrower 
houses  are  cheaper  to  build  and  can  be  kept  in  repair 
more  cheaply  and  easily  than  wide  houses.  The  wider 
houses,  it  is  thought,  can  be  heated  more  economically 
and  are  better  adapated  to  the  growing  of  warm  plants 
such  as  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  in  winter  than  the 
narrower  houses. 

Length  of  Howies. — The  length  of  forcing-houses  varies 
from  50  to  800  feet.  When  the  gravity  system  of  hot- 
water  heating  is  used  the  bouses  are  seldom  over  200 
feet  in  length.  When  either  steam  or  hot  water  with 
artificial  means  of  circulating  is  used,  the  houses  may  be 
of  any  length  up  to  1 ,000  feet,  In  most  forcing  centers 
the  length  of  the  houses  has  not  exceeded  500  feet. 

Direction  of  houses. — Lean-to  and  hillside  houses  are 
usually  built  with  a  southern  exposure.  Three-^juarter- 
span  nouses  are  generally  built  to  run  east  and  west 
with  the  long  span  to  the  south.  Even-span  houses 
are  built  to  run  north  and  south,  east  and  west  and  in 
some  cases  northeast  and  southwest.  While  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  the  results  secured  in  even-span 
bouses  run  either  direction,  there  is  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  sunlight  throughout  the  day  in  houses  which 
are  run  north  and  south. 

Height  of  gutter. — Low  gutters  are  almost  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Modern  houses  are  usually  built 
with  gutters  at  least  6  feet  high  and  7-fect  gutters  are 
not  uncommon.  The  outside  walls  of  modern  houses 
are  very  largely  of  glass  construction.  Connected 
houses  are  commonly  built  with  no  dividing  partition 
except  in  case  of  extreme  width  when  an  occasional 
ghiss  partition  is  put  in.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
nigh  gutters  combined  with  glass  in  the  side  walls  and 
few  or  no  dividing  partitions  are:  greater  convenience  in 
working,  better  circulation  of  air  and  less  shading.  The 
former  belief  that  the  glass  must  be  close  to  the  plants, 
for  best  results  has  been  found  to  be  erroneous. 

Pitch  of  roof. — The  roofs  of  most  even-span  forcing- 
houses  are  built  with  a  pitch  of  30*  to  35°.  Three- 
quarter-span  houses  are  usually  built  with  the  short 
span  of  the  roof  steeper  than  the  long  span.  Hillside 
and  lean-to  houses  are  sometimes  built  with  consider- 
able less  than  a  30°  pitch  to  the  roof. 
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CiUHu  and  glazing. — Nothing  but  "A"  quality  glass 
is  used  in  modern  forcing-houses.  Single-strength  has 
been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  double-strength 
glass.  The  standard  size  is  16-  by  24-inch  glass.  It  is 
usually  laid  the  narrow  way.  although  in  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  the  snowfall  is  light  the  glass  is  fre- 
quently laid  the  24-inch  way.  Twenty-  by  24-inch 
glass  is  used  by  some  growers.  Butted  glass  was 
popular  for  a  time  and  is  yet  with  some  growers,  but 
lapped  glass  is  most  commonly  used  at  the  present 
time.  When  lapped,  the  glass  is  imbedded  in  putty 
and  secured  in  place  by  the  use  of  glazing-points. 
Butted  glass  is  held  in  place  by  grooved  strips  of  wood 
placed  over  the  edges  and  fastened  to  the  sash-bars 
with  screws. 

Ventilation. — An  abundance  of  ventilation  should 
always  be  provided,  as  the  health  of  the  plants  is 
governed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  ventilation 
given  or  not  given  at  the  proper  time.  When  the  narrow 
ridge-and-furrow  type  of  forcing-house  is  used,  provision 
is  made  for  ventilators  on  only  one  side  of  the  roof.  If 
the  houses  are  30  or  more  feet  in  width,  ventilators  are 
usually  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge.  In  some 
cases,  the  ventilators  are  continuous,  but  owing  to  the 
liability  of  binding  when  so  built  most  growers  use 
separate  ventilator  sash.  The  sash  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  one  or  two  lines  of  fixed  glass.  They  are 
hinged  on  the  ridge  or  on  the  header  at  the  lower  edge 
.of  the  sash.  When  they  are  hinged  on  the  header  and 
open  at  the  ridge  the  ventilation  is  more  free,  but  cokl 
draughts  of  air  and  rain  or  snow  arc  more  liable  to 
enter  than  when  the  sash  arc  hinged  at  the  ridge  and 
open  at  the  lower  edge.  Side  ventilators  are  a  decided 
advantage  in  warm  weather.  When  they  are  not  pro- 
vided, the  air  in  the  houses  often  becomes  stale  and 
oppressive.  In  such  a  condition  it  is  unsuitable  for 
normal  plant-growth  and  unpleasant  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  inhale  it.  Easy-working  ventilator  machinery 
should  be  provided  for  the  ventilators  both  on  the 
Bides  and  roofs. 

Heating. — For  small  forcing-houses,  hot  water  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  heating. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  hot  water  over  stei 
are:  No  night  fireman  is  needed  in  small  forcing 
as  the  fire  can  be  left  for  several  hours  without 
tion.  Less  fuel  is  required,  especially  in  mild  weather. 
The  proper  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  can  be  main- 
tained more  easily.  The  heating-pipes  if  kept  filled 
with  water  will  outlast  steam-heated  pipes.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  steam  heat  over  hot  water  is  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  install.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when 
gravity  is  the  means  of  circulating  the  water,  larger 
pipes  are  required  for  properly  heating  the  houses  with 
water  than  are  necessary  where  steam  is  the  heat  used. 
The  gravity  system  is  the  principal  method  used  in 
small  hot-walcr-heated  houses.  Another  advantage  of 
steam  over  hot  water  is  that  the  heat  can  be  regulated 
more  easily.  When  steam  sterilization  is  practised  it  is 
an  advantage  to  be  able  to  use  the  same  boilers  for  this 
nur|>ose  as  are  used  for  heating  the  houses.  While  a 
larger  part  of  the  large  ranges  of  houses  are  heated  with 
steam,  some  of  the  largest  are  heated  with  hot  water. 
A  ten-acre  range  of  houses  near  Toledo.  Ohio,  is  heated 
with  hot  water  which  is  pumped  through  l  ^-inch 
hcating-pi|>cs.  The  houses  are  700  feet,  long  and  cover 
a  width  of  over  000  feet.  There  is  but  one  heating- 
plant  and  it  is  located  at  the  center  of  one  side  of  the 
range.  The  heating-pipes  are  close  to  the  ground  and 
are  nearly  level  from  one  end  of  the  houses  to  the  other. 
The  water  is  pumped  through  the  entire  length  of 
pipes  in  a  very  few  minuti>s.  The  installation  of  this 
hot-water  heating-plant  cost  little  if  any  more  than  a 
Bteam  heating-plant  would  have  cost  and  it  can  be 
operated  more  cheaply  than  a  steam  plant  which  would 
be  large  enough  to  heat  a  range  of  houses  of  the  same 
size. 


Heating-jripes. — Practically  all  pipes  used  for  heat- 
ing purjMtses  at  the  present  time  are  of  wrought-iron. 
They  art?  threaded  and  can  be  united  by  screwing  them 
into  connections  made  for  the  purpose.  This  method 
of  connecting  furnishes  a  tight  joint  and  can  lie  easily 

Cut  together.  Two-inch  piixD  an;  used  as  a  rule  for 
ot-water  heating  with  gravity  means  of  circulating. 
For  hot  water  with  forced  circulation  and  for  steam, 
1? 4-inch  pipes  are  generally  considered  the  best  size 
to  use. 

Benches  vs.  beds.  —  In  nearly  all  vegetable-forcing 
centers,  except  Chicago,  raised  benches  are  no  longer 
used  except  by  an  occasional  grower.  The  cost  of 
building  the  benches  is  so  great  that  most  growers  think 
the  added  cost  more  than  offsets  the  advantages  of  the 
benches  over  the  beds.  Cement  benches  when  arranged 
for  sub-irrigation  are  very  satisfactory.  They  are 
especially  desirable  for  lettuce  and  tomatoes.  Sur- 
face-watered benches  lire  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
for  these  crops  as  sub-irrigated  benches.  Ground  beds 
are  frequently  made  with  concrete  sides  but  the  more 
recent  plan  is  to  have  nothing  but  narrow  concrete 
walks  to  separate  one  bed  from  another. 

Service  room.  — One  of  the  features  which  goes  with 
an  up-to-date  vegetable-forcing  plant  is  a  conveniently 
arranged  and  well-lighted  service  room.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  washing  vegetables  and  for  other 
operations  which  go  with  a  proper  preparation  of  the 
vegetables  for  the  market. 

Plant-house. — Another  important  adjunct  to  a  modern 
forcing-house  is  a  plant-house  which  is  independent 
of  the  other  part  of  the  range  so  far  as  the  heating 
of  it  is  concerned.  To  grow  young  plants  successfully, 
especially  warm  plants  such  as  cucumbers  and  tomatoes, 
it  is  important  to  be  able  to  provide  the  proper  tempera- 
ture for  each  kind  of  plant.  This  can  be  done  to  best 
advantage  if  the  plants  can  be  grown  in  a  plant-house 
built  especially  for  that  purpose.         c  W  Waiu. 


of  the  imperfections  which  render  it  undesirable  for 
such  use,  are  questions  which  have  received  much 
attention  from  horticultural  writers,  and  which  have 
brought  forth  a  variety  of  answers.  Three  qualities 
are  essential  in  all  glass  to  be  used  in  greenhouse  con- 
struction: first,  minimum  of  obstruction  to  solar  rays; 
second,  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  strain  of 
winds  and  storms,  especially  hail;  and  third,  freedom 
from  defects  that  render  it  liable  to  burn  plants  grown 

under  it. 

It  is  an  established  fact 
that  plants  thrive  b«*t 
under  a  clear  and  trans- 
parent glass,  which  lets 
through  the  greatest  pos- 
sible |M*rcentage  of  the 
sun's  rays.  This  includes 
all  the  solar  rays,  calorific 
or  heat  rays,  and  actinic 
or  chemical  rays,  as  well 
as  the  colorific  or  light 
rays.  Clear  white  glass  of 
the  grade  known  as  "single 
thick"  (twelve  panes  to 
the   inch)    lets  through 

from  go  to  70  per  cent  of 

the  sun's  rays;  common 
green  glass  of  the  same 
thickness,  ">2  to  50  |kt 
cent,  and  "double  thick" 
(eight  panes  to  the  inch) 
common  green  glass,  from 
60  to  52  per  cent.  This 
percentage  is  reduced  by 
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other  colors,  dark  blue  glass  letting  through  but  IK 
per  cent.  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  tint,  it 
should  be  noted  that  some  glass,  especially  clear 
white  glass  purified  with  arsenic  acid,  or  tliat  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  potash  is  used  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lime  employed  in  manufacture,  becomes  dull 
after  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  dullness  being 
occasioned  by  the  efflorescence  of  salts  contained  in 
the  glass.  Before  this  disintegration  has  proceeded  too 
far,  the  crust  or  efflorescence  may  be  removed  with 
muriatic  acid. 

The  strength  of  glass  depends  upon  its  thickness  and 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  annealing.  Glass  is 
annealed  by  passing  through  a  series  of  ovens,  whore  it 
is  rawed  to  a  high  heat  and  then  gradually  cooled; 
whatever  toughness  and  elasticity  the  finished  product 
may  contain  is  due  to  this  process.  The  thickness  of 
glass  varies,  not  only  with  grades  (single  and  double 
thick),  but  also  more  or  less  within  the  grades,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  tlie  same  pane.  Single  thick 
glass  is  too  thin  for  use  in  greenhouses;  in  selecting  any 
glass  for  such  a  purpose  it  should  be  examined  pane  by 
pane,  and  all  showing  marked  variation  in  thickness, 
either  between  panes  or  in  different  parts  of  the  pone, 
rejected.  A  pane  of  varying  thickness  is  much  more 
liable  to  breakage  from  climatic  changes  or  sudden 
shocks  than  one  which  is  uniform  in  this  regard.  From 
the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general, 
the  ordinary  double-thick  green  glass  is  best  as  regards 
both  tint  and  strength,  green  glass  being  less  liable  to 
change  in  tint  than  white,  and  the  double-thick  being 
the  stronger  grade.  By  green  glass  is  meant  simply  the 
ordinary  sheet  glass,  the  green  color  of  which  is  notice- 
able only  at  the  cut  edge. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  opinion  that  such  visible 
defects  in  sheet  gloss  as  the  so-called  "bubbles," 
"blisters,"  and  "stones,"  produce  a  focusing  of  the 
solar  rays  passing  through  them,  thus  burning  the 
foliage  of  plants  grown  under  glass  containing  these 
defects  (Fig.  1759).  This  view  has  been  held  by  glass 
manufacturers  and  horticulturists  alike,  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  contradicted  publicly  until  1895  (Bulletin 
No.  95,  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  page  278).  In  view  of  the  erroneousness  of 
this  theory,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
gained  such  prevalence.  Nearly  all  bubbles  and  blis- 
ters are  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  the  (leriphery. 
being  thus  concave  rather  than  convex  lenses,  and 
actually  diffusing  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
them  rather  than  producing  destructive  foci.  While  it 
is  true  that  sand-stones  or  knots  in  glass  may  produce 
foci,  these  points  of  focus  scarcely  ever  exist  more  than 
a  few  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  glass;  conscquentlv, 
these  defects  can  do  no  damage  when  occurring  in 
roofs  several  feet  distant  from  the  growing  plants 
below. 

The  only  full  and  complete  series  of  experiments 
on  this  subject  in  this  country  (conducted  at  the 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  Physical  Ijiborntory  of  Cornell  University,  and  a 
glass  factor}'  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  but  yet  unpub- 
lished) shows  the  true  cause  of  the  burning  by  glass  to 
be  the  variation  in  thickness  of  the  entire  pane,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  thus  producing  a  prismatic  or  lens-like 
effect  (Fig.  17G0),  which  causes  n  more  or  leas  distinct 
focusing  of  the  sun's  rays  at  distances  varying  from  5 
or  tt  feet  to  30  feet,  or  even  more,  from  the  glass. 

This  defect  usually  occurs  along  the  side  or  end  of 
the  pane  and  is  not  visible  to  the  eye.  but  it  may  bo 
detected  easily  bv  using  the  micrometer  caliper  or  by 
testing  in  the  sunlight.  It  may  be  found  in  all  kinds  of 
glass,  and  is  caused  by  the  glass-blower  while  reducing 
the  upper  or  pipe  end  of  the  cylinder  from  which  sheet 
glass  is  made,  thus  facilitating  the  removal  of  the 
"cap"  or  neck  end  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  pipe  while  being  blown.  The  defect,  as  already 
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stated,  is  one  which  may  be  found  in  all  grades  and 
qualities  of  sheet  glass,  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacture.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  differences 
in  the  thickness  of  spectacle  lenses,  which  are  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  may  produce  sufficient  refraction 
to  vary  materially  the  direction  of  raj's  of  light  passing 
through  such  lenses,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  similarly  iniper- 
ceptible  variations  in  the  thickness  of  sheet  glass.  That 
this  is  the  case  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  the 
aeries  of  experiments  mentioned  above.   These  also 
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show  that  burns  on  plants  caused  by  defective  glass 
roofs  occur  in  lines  and  not  in  isolated  spots,  burns  of 
the  latter  description  being  usually  the  result  of  a 
weakening  or  deterioration  of  tissue,  due  to  careless- 
ness in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  water,  and  temperature  of  greenhouses, 
rather  than  to  defects  in  the  glass. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  glasB  of 
uniform  thickness  with  certainty,  it  may  be  found 
cheaper  and  often  fully  as  satisfactory  to  purchase  the 
lower  or  common  grades  of  double-thick  glass,  using 
in  the  roof  only  those  panes  which  show,  after  testing 
in  the  sunlight  for  foci,  an  entire  lack  of  the  prismatic 
character  which  makes  them  dangerous  to  plants 
grown  under  them.  j.  C.  Blair. 


In  all  sections  in  which  the  temperature  drops  below 
the  freezing  point,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
artificial  means  for  heating  greenhouses.  Nearly  all 
modern  structures  arc  warmed  either  by  steam  or  hot 
water,  although  hot-air  flues  arc  occasionally  used. 
While  hot  water  is  preferred  for  small  ranges  of  glass, 
a9  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  an  even  degree 
of  heat  when  left  for  a  number  of  hours,  steam  is  very 
generally  used  for  extensive  plants,  as  the  cost  of  piping 
the  houses  is  much  less  than  when  hot  water  is  used. 
Steam  boilers  require  more  attention  than  hot-water 
heaters,  but  when  there  is  more  than  10,000  or  12,000 
square  feet  of  glass,  it  is  liest  to  have  a  night  fireman 
and  watchman,  and  the  extra  expense  can  be  made  up 
by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  as  it  will  Ik1  possible 
to  use  a  lower  grade  of  coal.  Under  these  conditions  the 
cost  of  running  a  steam  plant  will  be  as  low  as  with  hot 
water,  but  in  small  houses,  where  hard  coal  is  used, 
and  the  (ires  receive  no  attention  for  six  to  eight  hours 
during  the  night,  hot-water  heaters  will  !>e  chea|»ost 
to  operate,  and  will  be  most  satisfactory.  Some  of  the 
up-to-date  ranges  of  the  largest  size  make  use  of  hot 
water  and  are  able  to  secure  a  |>erfeet  circulation  by  the 
use  of  steam  or  electric  pumps,  which  also  make  it  jxitt- 
sible  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  piping,  and  as  a  higher 
tem|M'rature  is  maintained  in  the  water,  the  amount 
of  radiation  required  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
piping  the  houses  is  reduced  practically  to  that  in  steam 
system*.    Similar  result*  can  be  secured  in  closed  sys- 
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terns  where  some  method  of  placing  the  water  under 
pressure  is  used.  See.  also,  under  Pomnf  twin,  p.  1402. 

As  the  various  flowers  and  vegetable*  grown  undiT 
glass  require  different  temperatures,  the  pipin 
greenhouses  has  to  be  varied  accordingly, 
although  it  may  vary  from  3°  to  5"  for  different 
ties  of  the  same  species,  our  common  plants  require 
the  following  night  temperatures:  violets  and  lettuce, 
radishes  and 


ing  of 
Thus, 


45°  to  55°; 


carnations,  50°  to  55°;  NM 


and  tomatoes,  60°  to  63°;  cucumbers  and  stove  plants, 
70°. 

Boilers. 

For  small  ranges,  whether  steam  or  hot  water  is  used 
for  heating,  the  best  toilers  are  those  constructed  of 
cast-iron  as  they  will  be  found  more  durable  than  those 
in  which  wrought-iron  or  steel  is  used.  By  using  either 
vertical  or  horizontal  sections,  it  is  possible  to  build 
up  boilers  of  considerable  size,  but,  especially  if  to  be 
used  for  steam  heating,  it  will  be  preferable  to  use 
wrought-iron  or  stool  boilers  if  they  have  a  capacity 
of  more  than  2,000  square  feet  of  radiation.  Except 
for  those  of  extremely  large  size,  the  ordinary  tubular 
boilers  will  be  found  adapted  both  for  steam  and  hot- 
water  heating,  although  when  used  for  hot  water  they 
will  be  more  effectual  if  the  entire  shell  is  filled  with 
tubes,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  leaving  a  steam  space 
at  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Such  boilers  are  of  low  cost, 
economical  and  durable. 

There  are  also  on  the  market  several  forms  of  wrought 
tubular  boilers  which  are  giving  good  results  for  heat- 
ing greenhouses  with  hot  water.   For  ranges  of  the 

largest  size, 
whore  forced 
draft  is  used, 
water-tube  boil- 
ers are  extremely 
powerful  and 
very  satisfac- 
tory. When  in- 
stalling a  heat- 
ing-plant, it  will 
be  safest  to  use 
two  or  more  boilers  rather  than  one  large  one  of  the 
same  capacity,  as  when  there  is  only  a  single  boiler 
serious  losses  may  result  if  repairs  to  the  boiler  become 
necessary  in  extremely  cold  weather,  which  might  be 
lessened  or  entirely  prevented  when  there  are  two  or 
more  boilers  in  the  battery,  and  it  is  possible  to  cut  out 
the  one  which  has  become  damaged.  Especially  in 
mild  weather  during  the  spring  and  fall,  the  firing  will 
be  more  economical  when  it  is  possible  to  use  a  boiler 
just  large  enough  to  heat  the  houses,  rather  than  one 
which  is  several  times  larger  than  is  necessary  at  that 
time,  as  would  be  the  case  when  only  one  boiler  is  used. 

The  durability  of  the  boiler  and  the  economy  of 
heating  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  heating 
capacity  is  considerably  larger  than  is  really  necessary, 
as  when  the  firing  is  forced  in  extremely  cold  weather 
it  will  not  only  result  in  a  loss  both  in  fuel  and  labor, 
but  will  shorten  the  life  of  the  boiler. 

The  size  of  hot-water  boilers  is  usually  expressed 
in  terms  of  radiation,  or  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  it  can  supply  economically.  In  a  given 
boiler  there  is  a  fix«-d  ratio  between  the  size  of  the 
grate  and  the  area  of  the  fire  surface  of  the  toiler,  but 
this  will  depend  very  largely  upon  its  construction  and 
efficiency  of  the  fire  surface,  as  well  as  upon  the  size  of 
the  boiler.  In  the  case  of  small  hot-water  boilers  the 
ratio  between  the  grate  and  fire  surface  is  often  as 
small  as  1  to  15,  while  it  may  to  as  much  as  I  to  35  in 
larger  ones,  and  even  more  when  the  boilers  have  fre- 
quent attention  and  hard  coal  is  used.  One  reason  for 
using  a  relatively  large  grate  in  small  boilers  is  because 
it  makes  it  possible  to  leave  the  fire  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  without  can-  or  attention,  while  for  large  boilers 


and  where  a  night  fireman  is  employed,  the  ratio 
between  the  grate  and  fire  surface  may  be  much  greater. 

The  capacity  of  steam  toilers  is  usually  rated  in 
horsepower,  and  it  is  considered  that  for  each  horse- 
power a  toiler  will  heat  100  square  feet  of  radiation; 
an  average  of  15  square  feet  of  fire  surface  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  one  horse-power,  it  being  customary  to 
estimate  that  10  or  12  feet  in  a  large  toiler  will  equal 
one  horse-power,  while  in  a  very  small  one  as  much  as 
18  feet  would  bo  required.  Thus,  in  medium-sized 
boilers  an  area  of  10  square  feet  of  grate  will  answer  for 
250  square  foot  of  fire  surface  and  this  wiT  L 
for  about  1,700  square  feet  of  radiating 
steam  is  used;  and  as  75  to  100  per  cent  ni 
will  to  required  when  hot  water  is  used,  a  toiler  of  the 
above  size  will  answer  for  2,800  to  3,400  square  feet  of 
hot-water  radiation.  In  the  case  of  small  toilers  that 
will  not  have  attention  at  night,  it  is  usually  advis- 
able to  reduce  the  above  estimates  about  25  per  cent, 
and  when  a  toiler  is  required  for  1,000  square  feet 
of  radiation,  we  should  select  one  that  is  rated  at  1,250 
square  feet. 

Home-made  coil  boilers  are  sometimes  constructed 
for  hot-water  heating  since  the  cost  will  generally  be 
considerably  less  than  for  tubular  toilers.  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  will  be  found  less  durable  and  lacking 
in  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  better  class  of  green- 
house boilers  now  on  the  market.  For  making  such 
toilers,  2-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  in  lengths  of  4  to  6 
feet  is  used.  Formerly  1-inch  pipe  was  used  for  coil 
toilers  but  it  is  comparatively  thin,  and,  especially  where 
the  threads  were  exposed  it  was  quickly  eaten  through 
bo  that  it  proved  far  from  being  as  durable  as  the  larger 
sizes  of  pipe.  There  was  also  more  trouble  from  the 
boiling  over  of  the  water  than  when  larger  pipes  were 
used  and  if  the  toilers  are  constructed  of  1-inch  pipe 
it  is  necessary  eit  her  to  have  an  elevated  expansion  tank 
or  run  it  as  a  closed  system.  In  making  a  coil  toiler, 
the  pipes  are  cut  of  the  desired  length  and  the  ends  are 
connected  either  by  return  bends  or  by  manifolds  so 
as  to  form  a  number  of  vertical  coils,  each  containing 
from  six  to  ten  pipes.  The  upper  ends  of  the  manifolds 
are  joined  at  the  front  end  of  the  heater  and  connected 
with  the  main  flow-pipe;  while  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rear  manifolds  are  joined  to  the  returns.  As  a  rule,  the 
pate  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  coils  and  from  one- 
naif  to  two-thirds  as  long. 

Although  a  box  coil  is  much  cheaper  than  a  cast- 
iron  heater,  when  we  have  added  the  cost  of  the  grate, 
doors  and  other  fittings,  and  of  bricking  it  in,  the 
amount  saved  will  not  be  large,  and  its  use  will  often 
be  found  less  economical,  especially  as  the  coil  toilers 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  one-half  as  last  ing  as  cast- 
iron  hoilcrs.  most  of  which  are  complete  in  themselves 
and  require  no  brickwork  or  trimmings. 

Hol-watcr  piping. 

When  hot  water  first  came  into  use  for  the  heating 
of  greenhouses,  4-inch  cast-iron  i  u:  m  -  were  used,  but, 
as  the  joints  wore  packed  with  oakum,  cement  or  iron 
filings,  they  frequently  gave  trouble  by  leaking  and  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  make  changes  or  repairs 
than  in  the  present  systems  for  which  small,  wrought- 
iron  pipes  with  screw  joints  are  used.  Owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  water  in  the  cast-iron  pipes,  the  circu- 
lation was  necessarily  quite  sluggish  ana  it  was  not  easy 
to  secure  the  high  temperature  in  the  water  that  can  be 
obtained  with  smaller  pipes.  Another  objection  to  the 
use  of  these  largo  pi|*-s  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
the  flows  overhead,  while  with  smaller  pipes  one  may 
not  only  have  the  flows  but  some  or  all  of  the  return- 
pipes  above  the  level  of  the  benches.  By  elevating  the 
pipes  above  the  level  of  the  toiler,  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
pipes  can  to  considerably  increased. 

In  case  a  number  of  houses  are  to  be  supplied  from 
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one  boiler,  or  if  the  heater  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
coils,  it  is  better  to  start  from  the  boiler  with  one 
large  flow-pipe,  or  with  two  pip**  leading  from  different 
«des  of  the  boiler,  rather  than  carry  an  independent 
pc  to  each  house.  When  there  are  several  houses  to 
heated,  it  is  customary  to  have  them  side  by  side 
one  large  flow-pipe  can  then  be  run  across  the 
end  of  the  houses  from  the  boiler.  If  the  houses 
run  north  and  south,  the  boiler  may  be  located  at  one 
corner  or  in  the  middle  of  the  north  end  of  the  range, 
and  either  a  work-  or  storeroom,  or  some  other  form 
of  a  head  house,  should  be  constructed  in  which  the 


1762.  Supply-pipe  tor  tinder-bench  flows. 

main  heating-pipes  can  be  carried,  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  north  end  of  the  houses  and  facilitate  getting  from 
one  to  another.  Sometimes  greenhouses  run  east  and 
west,  in  which  case  there  should  either  be  a  head  house 
at  the  east  end  of  the  range,  or  if  the  houses  are  more 
than  200  feet  in  length  it  may  be  run  through  the 
center  of  the  houses. 

The  size  of  the  main  feed-pipe  as  well  as  of  the  branch 
pipes  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion they  supply.  In  determining  the  amount  that 
can  be  handled  by  pipes  of  different  sices,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  use  somewhat  larger  supply-pipes  when 
all  of  the  radiation,  both  flow  and  return,  are  under 
the  benches,  than  when  all  of  the  flow-pipes,  at  least, 
are  overhead.  A  similar  allowance  should  be  made 
when  the  boiler  is  partly  above  the  level  of  the  returns, 
as  compared  with  systems  in  which  the  coils  are  a  num- 
ber of  feet  above  the  top  of  the  boiler,  since  in  the  latter 
case  a  much  smaller  supply-pipe  will  suffice.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  following  size*  can  be  used  as  supply-pipes: 


Site  of 
pipe. 
I' i-inch. 

2  -inch. 
2' j-inch.  , 

3  -inch. 
.I'rinrh. 

4  -inch. 
5 
6 


Square  feet 
of  radiation. 
73  to  100 
.    150  to  200 
.    250  to  .150 
.    400  to  MKI 
.    GOO  to  NOD 
1.000  to  1.2110 
.  I. .100  to  2.000 
2.500  to  .1.500 


The  main  supply-pi|>e  or  pi|>es  should,  if  possible, 
rise  vertically  from  the  heater  to  a  point  somewhat 
higher  than  the  highest  point  in  the  system,  and  then 
as  it  runs  out  through  the  houses  should  be  given  a 
slight  fall,  say  1  inch  in  20  feet,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  pocketing  of  air  in  the  pipe. 
While  a  slight  downward  slope  will  unquestionably 
give  better  results  than  the  uphill  arrangement  which 
is  sometimes  used,  the  difference  will  be  comparatively 
slight  and,  if  the  circumstances  make  it  preferable  to 
run  the  flow-pipes  uphill,  satisfactory  results  will  be 
obtained  provided  they  are  considerably  elevated  above 
the  boiler.  Especially,  if  the  flow-pipes  run  uphill, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  have  them  of  good  size. 

When  taking  off  the  supply  for  each  of  the  houses, 
one  large  pipe  of  a  size  sufficient  to  provide  the  amount 
needed  may  be  used,  or  from  two  to  five  smaller  pipes 


may  lead  from  the  main  flow-pipe  into  each  of  the 
houses.  For  houses  up  to  250  feet  in  length,  it  will 
generally  be  found  desirable  to  run  2  J rinch  flow-pipes 
through  the  house,  but  for  longer  houses  3-inch  flow- 
pipes  should  be  used.  Just  how  many  flow-pipes  will 
be  needed  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  length  of  the 
house,  but  upon  the  number  of  return-pipes  to  be  sup- 
plied. Thus,  while  a  2H-inch  flow  will  supply  two 
2-inch  returns  in  a  house  250  feet  long,  the  number  of 
returns  which  it  will  feed  in  shorter  houses  will  be  nearly 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  return  coils. 
When  the  amount  of  radiation  to  be  supplied  docs  not 
exceed  250  to  350  square  feet,  one  2!*-inch  flow-pipe 
in  a  greenhouse  will  be  sufficient  ami  this  should  pref- 
erably be  placed  from  1  to  3  feet  below  the  ridge.  I- or 
slightly  larger  houses,  two  flow-pipes  may  be  located 
on  the  wall  plates.  If  as  many  as  five  pipes  are  neces- 
sary, the  fourth  and  fifth  pipe  may  be  suspended  from 
the  roof  under  the  middle  of  the  sash-bars.  In  the  i 


of  houses  so  large  that  more  than  five  2)-£-inch  flow- 
pipes  are  required,  3-inch  flows  should  be  used. 

l'he  length  of  the  coils  and  their  height  above  the 
boiler  will  determine  the  size  of  the  pipe  which  should 
be  used  for  the  returns,  since  a  smaller  size  will  answer 
in  short  coils  and  in  those  that  are  <*mniderubly  elevated 
than  for  long  coils  which  are  but  little,  if  any,  above  the 
level  of  the  boiler.  For  the  construction  of  coils  75 
feet  or  more  in  length,  2-inch  pipe  should  be  used,  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  preferable  to  a  smaller-sized 
return-pipe  when  they  are  only  50  feet  in  length, 
especially  if  the  flows  are  under  the  benches  or  when  the 
coils  are  below  the  top  of  the  boiler.  For  short  coils, 
pipes  as  small  as  1  l^-inch  may  be  used  where  they  are 
somewhat  elevated  but  for  ordinary  commercial  green- 
houses it  will  be  better  to  use  2-inch  pipe  for  the 
returns,  although  l}£-inch  pipe  might  answer  in  houses 
up  to  75  feet  in  length,  as,  while  small  pipe  furnishes 
toe  most  effective  radiation  to  the  square  foot,  the 
increased  friction  impedes  the  circulation. 

In  narrow  houses,  the  return-pipes  may  be  placed 
upon  the  side  walls,  but  as  the  width  increases  it  will 
be  generally  advisable  to  have  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  returns  either  under  the  benches  or  in  the 
walks  when  beds  arc  used.  From  the  fact  that  running 
the  pipes  overhead  will  not  only  improve  the  circula- 
tion but  will  prevent  cold  draughts  of  air  upon  the 
plants,  it  is  often  desirable  when  but  one  overhead 
flow-pipe  is  used  to  bring  back  one  return  upon  each 
of  the  purlins.  When  the  end  of  the  house  is  much 
exposed,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to 
drop  down  one 
feed-pipe  from 
the  end  of  the 
main,  or  two 
when  there  is  a 
door  in  the  end 
of  the  house, 
and  supply  coils 
ig  in  either 
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along  the  walls  toward  the  end  where  the  heater  is 
located.  Particularly  when  the  pipes  are  but  little,  if 
any,  above  the  top  of  the  boiler,  the  circulation  will 
be  improved  by  carrying  the  return-pipes  as  high  as 
possible,  but  of  course  care  should  be  taken  when  they 
are  under  the  benches  not  to  have  them  so  high  that 
they  will  dry  out  the  soil. 

The  returns  may  be  arranged  in  horizontal  coils 
under  the  benches,  or  in  vertical  coils  on  the  walls,  or 
on  the  sides  and  supports  of  the  beds  ami  benches. 
The  pipes  in  the  coils  may  be  connected  at  their  ends 
either  by  means  of  manifolds,  or  by  tees  and  close 
nipples,  but  in  either  case  provision  should  be  made  for 
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expansion  of  the  pipe  which  with  vertical  wall  coils  may 
be  done  by  running  them  partly  across  the  ends  of  the 
house*  and  the  same  means  may  be  used  in  horizontal 
coils,  or  I  he  headers  at  the  lower  end*  of  the  coils  may 
be  connected  with  the  ends  of  Uie  pipes  by  means  of 
nipples  and  right  and  left  ells.  Whenever  possible, 
there  should  be  at  least  two  returns  supplied  by  each 
of  the  flow-pipes  and  the  number  may  be  increased 
until  the  (capacity  of  the  flow  is  reached.  In  determining 
just  how  many  returns  may  be  supplied  by  a  given  flow- 
pipe,  one  should  always  make  allowance  for  the  radia- 
tion furnished  by  the  flow-pipe  itself  and,  as  the  fric- 
tion will  be  greater  in  a  large  number  of  short  returns 
than  for  the  same  radiation  with  long  returns,  this 
should  be  considered  in  adjusting  the  ratio  between  the 
flow-  and  return-pipes. 

Even  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  grading 
of  the  small  return-pipes  than  to  the  larger  flow-pipes, 
as  the  danger  from  pocketing  of  the  air  will  be  increased. 
For  the  smaller  sixes,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  them  a 
slope  of  at  least  1  inch  in  15  feet;  but,  if  carefully 
graded  and  securely  supported  at  intervals  of  10  feet, 
good  results  can  be  obtained  with  2-inch  pipe  with  a 
fall  of  1  inch  in  20  feet;  and  if  no  more  than  1  inch  in 
30  feet  is  available  even  this  light  fall  will  generally 
suffice  to  rid  the  pipes  of  air.  This  is  really  the  main 
object  for  which  the  pipes  are  sloped,  as  the  circula- 
tion would  be  fully  as  good,  or  better,  if  tbey 
are  run  on  a  level  from  the  highest  point  in 
the  system,  provided  the  air  did  not 
pocket. 

By  having  the  highest  point  in 
the  system  near  the  boiler  - 
and  attaching  the  expan- 
sion-tank at  that  point, 
one  secures  a  down- 
hill arran 
of  the  pipes 
which  not 
only  gives  a 
better  circu- 
lation than 
when  the 
flow-pipes 
run  uphill, 
but  it  does 
awayentirely 
with  air- 
valves  which  must  be  provided  when 
runs  uphill  and  which  often  give  trouble. 

The  method  of  piping  which  has  been  advocated,  i.e. 
running  one  or  more  pipes  in  each  house  to  the  farther 
end  and  there  connecting  them  with  the  returns,  will 
give  a  more  even  temperature  than  can  be  secured  in 
any  other  way.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  con- 
nect the  supply-pipes  with  the  coil*  at  the  end  of  the 
house  nearest  the  boiler.  In  some  cases,  one-half  of 
the  pipes  in  the  coils  served  as  flows  to  feed  an  equal 
number  of  return-pipes,  or  all  of  the  pipes  in  the  coil 
wen-  connected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house  with  a 
main  return-pipe,  of  the  same  size  as  the  feed-pipe, 
which  was  brought  back  underneath  the  coil,  or  all  of 
the  coils  in  the  house  were  connected  into  one  main 
return.  When  the  latter  arrangement  is  used,  the  heat- 
ing of  the  house  is  less  uniform  than  with  an  overhead 
flow-pipe,  the  farther  end  of  the  house  being  cooler  than 
the  one  near  the  heater. 

Unless  the  heating  system  is  connceted  direetly  with 
the  water-supply  system,  which  is  lined  as  an  expansion- 
tank,  a  special  tank  must  be  provided  and  connected 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  flow-pipe  or  with  one  of 
the  returns  near  the  heater.  While  it  would  answer  if 
this  tank  is  located  at  some  point  but  slightly  above 
the  heating  system,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  it 
somewhat  elevated,  as  this  will  raise  the  boiling-|>oint 
of  the  water  in  the  system  and  hence  increase  its  effi- 


ciency, as  well  as  lessening  the  danger  of  its  boiling  over. 
The  pipe  connecting  the  expansion-tank  with  the  heat- 
ing-pipes should  not  be  less  than  ^ineh  and  this  should 
be  increased  to  1  to  2  inches  in  large  systems.  The. 
size  of  the  expansion-tank  should  be  sufficient  to  equal 
the  amount  which  the  water  in  the  system  will  increase 
in  volume  when  it  is  raised  from  a  temperature  of  40" 
to  200s,  with  a  margin  of  perhaps  50  per  cent.  By  con- 
necting the  expansion-tank  with  the  highest  part  of 
the  system,  one  not  only  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  using  air-valves  but  also  lessens  the  tendency  of  the 
water  to  boil  over. 

When  there  are  several  bouses  in  the  range  connected 
with  one  system,  it  is  always  a  good  practice  to  have  a 
valve  upon  the  supply-pipe  leading  to  each  house, 
with  other  valves  upon  at  least  one-half  of  the  coils. 
It  will  thus  be  passible  to  reduce  the  radiation  in  each 
house  or  to  cut  it  out  entirely  if  i " 


Hoi  water  under  preature. 

Especially  in  large  ranges  it  is  now  becoming  cus- 
tomary to  place  the  water  under  pressure,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  raise  the  temperature  at  which  it  will  boil 
and  in  this  way  the  circulation  can  be  improved,  ana 
instead  of  the  water  in  the  returns  having  an  average 
temperature  of  150°,  it  can  be  maintained  several 
degrees  above  the  ordinary  boiling-point  of  water. 
The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the 
ter  in  the  boiler  being  hotter,  the  gases  of 
combustion  are  not  cooled  down  to  the 
the  water  is  at 
100°  or  less.  This  results  in  lessen- 
ing the  economy  of  coal-con- 
sumption, placing  it  upon 
about  the  same  plane  as 
when  steam  is  used. 
On  the  other  hand, 
this  system  has 
the  merit  of 
reducing  the 
amount  of 
radiation  re- 
quired in  the 
heating -sys- 
tem, and  in 
this  way 
lessening  the 
cost  of  piping 
ent. 


100  x2J  ft  «  in  .  piped  for  hot 

the  flow-pipe     the  greenhouse  fully  twenty-five  per 


Various  methods  of  placing  the  water  in  the  heating- 
svstein  under  pressure  have  been  employed.  Among 
them  is  to  use  a  safety-valve  and  a  vacuum-valve, 
either  upon  the  expansion-tank,  or  if  this  is  not  closed, 
upon  the  expansion-pipe  within  the  tank.  The  safety- 
valve  allows  either  the  air  or  the  water,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  pass  out  of  the  system  when  the  pressure  desired 
is  reached,  while  the  vacuum-valve  permits  the  air  or 
water  to  re-enter  the  system  when  the  pressure  drops. 

What  is  known  as  the  "mercury  generator"  or  "cir- 
culator' '  also  serves  the  same  purpose.  In  these  a  column 
of  mercury  prevent*  the  escape  of  the  water  in  the 
system  until  the  pressure  has  reached  the  point  desired, 
when  it  allows  a  portion  of  the  water  to  escape  and, 
later  on,  to  re-enter  the  system  when  the  pressure 
decreases.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  acts  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  safety-valve  and  vacuum-valve 
described  above.  By  raising  the  boiling-point  of  water 
and  improving  the  circulation,  it  not  only  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  smaller  pipes  both  for  flows  and  returns, 
but  the  amount  of  radiation  required  will  be  consider- 
bly  reduced.  In  fact,  although  it  is  not  advisable  to 
carry  it  to  that  extent,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  radiation  practically  to  that  required  for 
steam-heating. 

This  system  is  of  value  particularly  in  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  the  usual  winter  temperature  is  well 
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above  mo  but  where  the  mercury  drops  10°  to  15° 
for  a  short  period  each  winter.  Hy  piping  the  houses 
so  that  the  desired  temperature  can  be  obtained  for 
the  houses  in  ordinary  weather  by  using  an  open 
system,  it  will  then  be  possible  by  using  a  "circulator" 
to  maintain  the  same  temperature  in  the  houses  even 
though  the  mercury  drops  15°  or  20°  lower.  This  will 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  piping  the 
houses  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  so  far  as  coal  is 
concerned  will  be  affected  only  during  the  few  days 
when  the  use  of  the  "circulator  '  is  necessary. 

The  use  of  a  closed  system  is  also  helpful  when,  owing 
to  local  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  boiler 
upon  or  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  walks  in  the 
houses.  While  much  can  be  done  to  secure  a  circula- 
tion by  using  overhead  flows  and  keeping  the  returns 
as  high  as  possible,  the  circulation  can  be  still 
further  improved  if  it  is  run  as  a  closed  system. 
Still  another  method  of  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
heating-system  is  to  place  either  upon 
the  main  flow-  or  return- pipe  a 
pump,  worked  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity, by  which  it  will  be  pos- 
sible greatly  to  accelerate  the  i 
circulation  of  the  water,  so  that  1 
such  matters  as  the  relative  clc-  V 
vation  of  the  boiler  and  heating-  * 
pipes  will  need  but  little  con-  , 
sideration  and  it  will  be  pos-  1 
sible  to  decrease  to  a  consider-  -* 
able  extent  the  size  and 
of  the  heating-pipes. 


•and  the 
,  and  also 


labor  are  concerned  will  be  secured  when  the  amount 
of  radiation  recommended  is  used. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  exposed  glass  surface, 
the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  roofs,  ends  and  sides 
of  the  houses  should  be  added,  and  to  this  it  will  be  well 
to  add  ■  me-tift li  of  the  exposed  wooden,  concrete  or 
brick  wall  surfaces.   If  the  amount  thus  obtained  is 


Owing  to  the  great  variations  in  tem; 
differences  in  the  construction  of  greer 
in  their  exposures,  it  is  impossible  to 
rules  regarding  the  amount  of 
id  under  all  conditions;  but 


be  secured.  Knowing  the  minimum  outside  tempera- 
ture and  the  temperature  to  be  maintained  within  the 
bouse,  it  is  necessary  only  to  install  a  heating-plant 
with  a  radiating  surface  having  a  certain  definite 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  exposed  glass  and  wall 
surface.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there 
must  be  a  proper  adjustment  between  the  size 
of  the  boiler  and  the  radiating  surface  and  that  the 
system  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  good  results.  Thus, 
when  a  temperature  of  40°  is  desired  in  sections  in 
which  the  mercury  does  not  drop  below  zero,  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  it  when  1  square  foot  of  radiating 
surface  is  provided  for  each  5  square  feet  of  glass;  if 
45°  is  required  there  should  be  1  foot  of  radiation  for 
4 1  >t  feet  of  glass.  Under  the  same  conditions,  60°,  55°, 
60°,  65°  and  70°  can  be  obtained,  respectively,  by  using 
1  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  for  each  4,  3>^,  3,  2\% 
and  2  square  feet  of  glass.  When  the  outside  tempera- 
tures are  slightly  under  or  above  zero,  there  should  be 
a  proportionate  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
pipe  used;  and,  if  the  houses  are  poorly  constructed  or 
in  an  exposed  location,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  provide  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  amount  of  radiating 
surface.  Under  the  very  best  coa 
ditions,  the  tem- 
peratures men- 
tioned can  be 
obtained  with  a 
slightly  smaller 
amount  of  radia- 
tion, but  the 
greatest  economy 
so  far  as  coal- 
consumption  and 
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divided  by  the  number  which  expresses  the  ratio 
between  the  area  of  glass  and  the  amount  of  radiation 
which  will  be  required,  it  will  give  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  beating-pipe  which  must  be  installed.  The 
of  measurement  of  wrought  pipe  is  it*  interior 
u.eter,  while  its  radiating  surface  is  determined  by 
its  outside  circumference,  and,  although  it  will  vary 
slightly  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  pipe,  it  is 
customary  to  estimate  that  1-inch  pipe  will  afford 
about  .344  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  to  the  linear 
foot,  while  IX;  Wr,  2-,  2^-,  and  3-inch  pipe  will 
furnish  respectively  .434,  .497,  .621,  .759  and  .916 
square  feet  of  radiation  for  each  foot  in  length  of  pipe. 
The  following  example  will  perhaps  aid  in  determining 
the  amount  of  radiating  surface  and  its  arrangement 
in  a  greenhouse.  If  a  house  is  32  feet  in  width  and  200 
feet  in  length,  with  30  inches  of  glass  in  each  side  wall 
and  with  one  end  only  of  exposed  glass,  and  a  concrete 
wall  3  feet  high  on  two  sides  and  one  end,  there  will  be 
about  9,000  square  feet  of  glass.  To  heat  this  to  50"  in 
zero  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  one-fourth  as 
much  radiating  surface,  or  2,2."*  i  square  feet.  In  a  house 
of  this  length  it  will  be  possible  to  supply  this  amount 
of  radiation  by  means  of  five  2H-incn  flow-pipes,  and 
the  remaining  radiation  will  be  provided  by  means  of 
ten  2-inch  returns  which  will  allow  two  for  each  of  the 
flow-pipes.  These  figures  are  intended  to  apply  when 
an  open  system  is  used  but,  if  a  "generator"  is  attached, 
not  to  exceed  four  flows  and  eight  returns  will  be 
required. 

The  use  of  long,  straight  runs  of  pipe 
will  give  the  best  results  and,  whenever 
possible,  ells  and  tecs  should  be  avoided, 
but  if  they  must 
be  employed  spe- 
cial hot-water  fit- 
tings should  be 
secured. 

In  conservato- 
ries with  high  side 
walls  it  is  desir- 
able to  place  the 
flow-pipes  at  the 
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plate  and  the  returns  on  the  walls  or  under  the  tables. 
Figs.  1764-1766  illustrate  the  lay-out  of  pipes  in  car- 
nation-, row-,  and  violet-houses. 

Heating  by  flux*. 

When  fuel  is  cheap,  and  when  either  a  low  tempera- 
ture is  desired  in  the  houtte,  or  the  outside  temperature 
does  not  drop  much  below  the  freezing  point,  hot-air 
flues  may  be  umnl  but,  while  the  cost  of  constructing 
thetn  is  small,  the  danger  of  fire  is  so  great  that  they 
ore  often  found  to  be  far  from  economical.  A  brick 
furnace  is  built  at  one  end  of  the  house  and  from  this 
a  10-  or  12-inch  flue  is  constructed  to  carrv  tin?  smoke 
and  hot  gases  through  the  house  to  the  chimney  which 
may  be  either  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house  or  directly 
over  the  furnace,  the  flue,  in  the  latter  case,  making  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  house.  When  the  houses  to  be 
hcaUd  are  more  than  fiO  feet  long,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a  furnace  in  each  end,  with  the  flue  from  each 
extending  only  to  the  center  of  the  house  and  returning 
to  the  end  from  which  it  started.  For  the  first  30  feet 
the  lining  of  the  flue,  at  least,  should  be  of  fire-brick, 
but  iK'yond  that  the  flue  may  be  constructed  of  sewer- 
pipe. 

Piping  far  tlram. 

Except  that  it  is  possible  to  use  smaller  flow-  and 
return-pipes,  the  arrangement  of  the  piping  for  steam- 
heating  is  not  very  unlike  that  described  for  hot  water. 
Unless  the  houses  are  more  than  30  feet  wide  and  150 
feet  in  length,  only  one  flow-pipe  need  be  used  and  that 
can  be  carried  from  2  to  4  feet  below  the  ridge.  In 
wider  and  longer  bouses,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
put  in  two  or  more  flows.  One  of  these  flows  can  be 
carried  on  each  wall-plate  and  in  extremely  wide  houses 
Others  may  be  under  the  ridge  and  purlins. 

For  determining  the  size  of  steam  mains,  a  good  rule 
to  use  is  to  take  one-tenth  the  square  root  of  the  radia- 
tion to  be  supplied  and  consider  this  to  be  the  diameter 
in  inches  of  the  main  required.  Thus  for  supplying 
400  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  we  would  take  one- 
tenth  the  square  root  of  400  (v/400-«-10  =  2),  which 
will  give  2  inches  as  the  diameter  of  the  main  required. 
As  the  amount  of  radiation  increases,  a  slight  reduction 
can  be  made  in  the  size  of  the  mains  and  2,4-,  3-,  34-, 
and  4-inch  supply-pit**  will  answer  respectively  for 
700,  1,000,  1.400  and  1,900  square  feet  of  radiation. 
This  is  intended  to  apply  with  tow-pressure  steam,  and 
as  the  steam-pressure  is  increased  above  five  pounds 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  mains  would  be  per- 
missible. 

The  size  of  the  pipes  to  be  used  for  the  coils  will  also 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  house.  For  ordinary 
lengths  1  li-inch  pipe  will  be  desirable,  but,  when  they 
are  more  than  250  feet  in  length,  1 }  -/-inch  pipe  may  be 
used  with  low  pressure  steam  and,  in  those  much  leas 
than  100  feet,  1-inch  pipe  will  answer.  The  location 
and  arrangements  of  the  coils  will  necessarily  be 
detcrminedby  the  openings  in  the  walla  and  whether 
beds  or  raised  benches  are  used.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  satisfactory  ways  of  piping  a  greenhouse  of 
moderate  size,  say  from  20  to  30  feet  in  width  and  up 
to  150  feet  in  length,  is  to  run  the  flow-pipe,  which 
would  be  either  2-  or  24-inch,  overhead  and  bring  back 
the  coils  on  the  walls,  or,  if  raised  benches  are  used 
and  crojis  for  which  bottom  heat  will  be  helpful  an*  to 
be  grown,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  rctum- 
pi|M>s  may  be  distributed  under  the  benches  and  the 
remainder  iuav  be  on  the  walls.  The  return-coils  should 
of  course  be  given  a  slight  slope  toward  the  boiler,  care 
being  taken  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the 
air  to  pocket  and  prevent  the  free  flow  of  the  water 
from  the  condensed  steam  back  toward  the  boiler.  A 
fall  of  1  inch  in  10  feet  will  suffice,  and  even  less  will 
answer  if  care  is  taken  in  grading  and  supporting 
the  pipes. 


In  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  backing  up  in  the 
coils,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  at  least  18  or 
20  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
while  3  or  4  feet  would  be  even  better  and  will  be  neces- 
sary in  large  ranges.  Unless  this  can  be  secured  it  will 
not  be  tmssible  to  return  the  water  of  condensation  to 
the  boiler  by  gravitv  and  either  a  steam  trap  or  pump 
should  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  By  means  of 
these,  the  water  can  be  carried  to  a  water  feed-tank 
from  which  it  can  be  fed  into  the  boilers. 

There  should  be  an  automatic  air-valve  at  the  end 
of  each  coil  and,  in  order  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
steam,  a  shut-off  valve  should  be  placed  upon  both 
flow-  and  return-pipes  leading  to  each  house.  Unless 
there  are  several  coils  in  each  house,  one  or  more  of 
which  could  be  cut  off  by  means  of  valves,  it  will 
always  lie  well  to  have  valves  upon  a  number  of  the 
pipes  in  the  coils  so  that  all  but  one  or  two  can  be  cut 
off  if  desired.  To  prevent  the  wat«r  from  being  forced 
out  from  the  boiler  when  the  steam  is  turned  into  the 
houses,  there  should  be  a  check  valve  in  the  main 
return-pipe  near  the  boiler. 

The  amount  of  radiation  which  will  be  required  to 
secure  a  given  temtierature  will  van-  to  some  extent 
with  the  amount  of  pressure  carried  in  the  boiler,  or 
in  the  coils,  when  a  reducing-valve  is  used,  but  as  a 
rule,  this  is  not  much  more  than  five  pounds  and  often 
it  is  even  less.  It  will  be  best  to  provide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  radiation  to  furnish  the  tcm|HTature  desired 
in  ordinary  cold  weather  without  carrying  any  j 
and  then,  by  raising 
the  pressure  to  five 
to  ten  pounds,  secure 
the  heat  required 
during  the  cold 
waves. 


In  determining  the  amount  of  radiation  for  a  steam- 
heated  bouse,  for  zero  weather,  it  will  answer  if  one  con- 
siders that  1  square  foot  of  pipe  will  heat  9  square  feet 
of  glass  when  40"  are  desired,  and  will  suffice  for  7, 
5  and  3  where  50",  60°,  and  70",  respectively,  are, 
required.  Fig.  1767  illustrates  the  piping  required  for 
;  a  rose-house  with  steam.  ^  R.  Tapt. 


Persons  usually  learn  to  grow  plants  under  glass  by 
rule  of  thumb.  Such  practical  knowledge  is  always 
essentiid,  but  better  and  quicker  results  are  secured 
if  underlying  truths  or  prineipk-s  are  learned  at  the 
same  time.  Even  if  no  better  results  in  plant-growing 
were  to  be  attained,  the  learning  of  principles  could 
never  do  harm,  and  it  adds  immensely  to  the  intellectual 
satisfaction  in  the  work.  There  is  no  American  writing 
that  essays  to  expound  the  principles  of  greenhouse 
management,  although  there  are  manuals  giving  direct 
advice  for  the  growing  of  different  classes  of  plants. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  principles  to  apprehend  in 
greenhouse  management, — those  relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  planis  themselves,  anil  those  dealing 
primarily  with  the  management  of  the  house. 

The  first  principle  to  be  apprehended  in  the  growing 
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of  plants  under  glass  is  this'.  Each  plant  has  its  own 
season  of  bloom.  Every  good  gardener  knows  the 
tiroes  and  seasons  of  his  plants  as  he  knows  his  alphabet, 
without  knowing  thai  he  knows.  Yet  there  are  many 
failures  because  of  lack  of  this  knowledge,  particularly 
among  amateurs.  The  housewife  is  always  asking  how 
to  make  her  wax-plant  bloom,  without  knowing  that  it 
would  bloom  if  she  would  let  it  alone  in  winter  and  let 
it  grow  in  spring  and  summer.  What  we  try  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  fertilizers,  forcing  and  other  special 
practices  may  often  be  accomplished  almost  without 
effort  if  we  know  the  natural  season  of  the  plant.  Nearly 
all  greenhouse  plants  are  grown  on  this  principle.  We 
give  them  conditions  as  nearly  normal  to  them  as  pos- 
sible. We  endeavor  to  accommodate  our  conditions  to 
the  plant,  not  our  plant  to  the  conditions.  Some  plants 
may  be  forced  to  bloom  in  abnormal  seasons,  as  ruses, 
carnations,  lilies  (see  Forcing).  But  these  forcing 
plants  are  few  compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
greenhouse  species.  The  season  of  normal  activity  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  growing  plants  under 
glass;  yet  many  a  young  man  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, or  has  taken  a  course  in  an  agricultural  college, 
without  learning  this  principle. 

The  second  principle  is  like  unto  the  first:  Most  plants 
demand  a  particular  season  of  inactivity  or  rest.  It  is 
not  rest  in  the  sense  of  recuperation,  but  it  is  the  habit 
or  nature  of  the  plant.  For  ages,  most  plants  have  been 
forced  to  cease  their  activities  because  of  cold  or  dry. 
These  habits  are  so  fixed  that  they  must  be  recognized 
when  the  plants  are  grown  under  glass.  Home  plants 
have  no  such  definite  seasons,  and  will  grow  more  or 
less  continuously,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  Others 
may  rest  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year;  but  most 
plants  have  a  definite  season,  and  this  season  must  be 
learned.  In  general,  experience  is  the  only  guide  as  to 
whether  a  plant  nerds  rest;  but  bulbs  and  tubers  and 
thick  rhizomes  always  signify  that  the  plant  was 
obliged,  in  its  native  haunts,  to  carry  itself  over  an 
unpropitious  season,  and  that  a  rest  is  very  necessary, 
if  not  absolutely  essential,  under  domestication. 
Instinctively,  we  let  bulbous  plants  rest.  They  usually 
rest  in  our  winter  and  bloom  in  our  spring  and  summer, 
but  some  of  them — of  which  some  of  the  Cape  bulbs, 
as  nerines,  are  examples — rest  in  our  summer  and  bloom 
in  autumn. 

The  third  principle  from  the  plant  side  is  this:  The 
greater  part  of  the  growth  should  be  made  before  the 
plant  is  expected  to  bloom.  It  is  natural  for  a  plant  first 
to  grow:  then  it  blooms  and  makes  its  fruit.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  these  two  great  functions  do 
not  proceed  simultaneously,  at  least  not  to  their  full 
degree.  This  principle  is  admirably  illustrated  in  woody 
plants.  The  gardener  always  impresses  on  the  appren- 
tice the  necessity  of  securing  "well-ripened  wood"  of 
azaleas,  camellias,  and  the  like,  if  he  would  have  good 
flowers.  That  is,  the  plant  should  have  completed  one 
cycle  of  its  life  before  it  begins  another.  From  imma- 
ture and  sappy  wood  only  poor  bloom  may  be  expected. 
ThiH  is  true  to  a  degree  even  in  herbaceous  plants. 
The  vegetative  stage  or  cycle  may  be  made  shorter  or 
longer  by  smaller  or  larger  pots,  but  the  stage  of  rapid 
growth  must  be  well  passed  before  the  best  bloom  is 
wanted.  Fertilizer  applied  then  will  go  to  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers;  but  before  that  time  it  will  make 
largely  for  the  production  of  leaf  and  wood.  The 
stronger  and  better  the  plant  in  its  vegetative  stage, 
according  to  its  size,  the  more  satisfactory  it  should  be 
in  its  blooming  stage. 

Closely  like  the  last  principle  is  the  experience  that 
checking  growth,  so  long  as  the  plant  remains  healthy,  in- 
duct* fruitfulness  or  florifrrousness.  If  the  gardener 
continues  to  shift  his  plants  into  larger  pots,  he  should 
not  expect  the  best  results  in  bloom.  He  shifts  from 
pot  to  pot  until  the  plant  reaches  the  desired  size;  then 
he  allows  the  roots  to  be  confined,  and  the  plant  is  set 
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into  bloom.  Over-potting  is  a  serious  evil.  When  the 
blooming  habit  is  once  begun,  he  may  apply  liquid 
manure  or  other  fertilizer  if  the  plant  needs  it.  The  rose- 
grower  or  the  cucumber-grower  wants  a  shallow  bench, 
that  the  plants  may  not  run  too  much  to  vine. 

A  carnation-grower  writes  that  there  is  "little  dif- 
ference in  the  yearly  average  as  to  quality  or  quantity 
of  flowers,  but  plants  grown  on  shallow  benches  come 
into  flower  more  quickly  in  the  fall.  Those  grown  in 
solid  beds  produce  on  abundance  of  flowers  later  in 
the  season.  The  preference  of  commercial  carnation- 
growers  is  for  raised  benches  so  that  there  may  be  more 
blooms  early  in  the  fall  and  at  the  Christmas  holidays." 

77.  <  natural  habitat  of  the  plant  is  significant  to  (As 
cultivator;  it  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  treatment  under 
which  the  plant  will  be  likely  to  thrive.  Unconsciously 
the  plant-grower  strives  to  imitate  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  conditions,  as  to  temperature,  moisture  and  sun- 
light, under  which  the  species  grows  in  the  wild. 
We  have  our  tropical,  temperate  and  cool  houses.  Yet, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  geography  of  a 
plant's  native  place  does  not  always  indicate  what  the 
precise  nature  of  that  place  is.  The  plant  in  question 
may  grow  in  some  unusual  site  or  exposure  in  its  native 
wilds.  In  a  general  way,  we  expect  that  a  plant  com- 
ing from  the  Amazon  needs  a  hothouse;  but  the  details 
of  altitude,  exposure,  moisture  and  sunlight  must  be 
learned  by  experience.  Again,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
plants  do  not  always  grow  where  they  would,  but 
where  they  must.  Many  plants  that  inhabit  swamps 
thrive  well  on  dry  lands. 

Yet,  the  habitat  and  the  zone  give  the  hint:  with 
this  beginning,  the  grower  may  work  out  the  proper 
treatment.  Examples  are  many  in  which  cultivators 
have  slavishly  followed  the  suggestion  given  by  a 
plant's  nativity,  only  to  meet  with  partial  failure.  Be- 
cause the  dinladcnia  is  Brazilian,  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  it  neecls  a  hothouse,  but  it  gives  best  results  in 
a  coolhouse.  Persons  often  make  a  similar  mistake  in 
growing  the  pepino  warm,  because  it  is  Central  and 
South  American.  Ixia  is  commonly  regarded  in  the 
North  as  only  a  glasshouse  subject  because  it  is  a  Cape 
bulb,  yet  it  thrives  in  the  open  in  parts  of  New  England, 
when  well  covered  in  winter. 

The  best  method  of  propagation  is  to  be  determined  for 
each  species;  but,  as  a  rule,  quicker  results  and  stockier 
plants  are  secured  from  cuttings  than  from  seeds.  Of 
necessity,  most  greenhouse  plants  are  grown  from  cut- 
tings. In  most  cases,  the  best  material  for  cuttings  is 
the  nearly  ripe  wood.  In  woody  plants,  as  camellias 
and  others,  the  cutting  material  often  may  be  com- 
pletely woody.  In  herbaceous  plants,  the  proper  mate- 
rial is  stems  which  have  begun  to  harden.  Now  and  then 
better  results  are  secured  from  seeds,  even  with  peren- 
nials, as  in  grevillea  and  Impatiens  Sultani. 

Coming,  now,  to  some  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  proper  management  of  the  house,  it  may  be  said, 
first  of  all,  that  the  grower  should  attempt  to  imitate  a 
natural  day.  There  should  be  the  full  complement  of 
continuous  sunlight;  there  should  be  periodicity  in 
temperature.  From  the  lowest  temperature  before 
dawn,  there  should  lie  a  gradual  rise  to  midday  or  later. 
As  a  rule,  the  night  temperature  should  be  10  to  15°  F. 
below  the  maximum  day  temperature  in  the  shade.  A 
high  night  temperature  makes  the  plants  soft  and  tends 
to  bring  them  to  maturity  too  early.  It  makes  weak 
stems  and  flabby  flowers.  The  temperature  should 
change  gradually:  violent  fluctuations  are  inimical,  par- 
ticularly to  plants  grown  at  a  high  temperature. 

In  greenhouse  cultivation,  every  plant  is  to  receive  in- 
dividual care.  In  the  field,  the  crop  is  the  unit  :  there 
we  deal  with  plants  in  the  aggregate.  In  the  green- 
house, each  plant  is  to  be  saved  and  to  receive  special 
care:  upon  this  success  depends.  There  should  be  no 
vacant  plac«*  on  the  greenhouse  bench;  room  is  too 
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valuable.  All  this  means  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  so  to  arrange  the  bouse  that  every  plant  will  have 
a  chance  to  develop  to  its  utmost  perfection.  Patient 
hand  labor  pays  with  greenhouse  plants.  The  work  can- 
not be  done  by  tools  or  by  proxy.  Therefore,  the  gar- 
dener becomes  skilful. 

Every  caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  diseased  or  from  being  attacked  by  in- 
sects. The  greater  part  of  insect  and  fungous  troubles 
in  the  greenhouse  is  the  result  of  carelessness  or  of 
mistakes  in  the  growing  of  the  plants.  Determine  what 
diseases  or  pests  are  likely  to  attack  any  plant;  dis- 
cover under  what  conditions  these  diseases  or  pests  arc 
likely  to  thrive;  then  see  that  those  conditions  do  not 
arise.  Keep  the  house  sweet  and  clean.  Destroy  the 
affected  parts  whenever  practicable.  Then  if  trouble 
come,  apply  the  fungicide  or  the  insecticide,  ltemcmher 
that  the  very  protection  which  is  given  the  plants,  in 
the  way  of  equable  conditions,  also  protects  their 
enemies:  therefore,  it  is  better  to  count  on  not  having 
the  difficulties  than  on  curing  them.  If  uncontrollable 
diseases  or  pests  have  been  troublesome,  make  a  com- 
plete change  of  soil  or  stock  before  the  next  season,  if 
practicable.  At  least  once  every  year  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rid  the  place  of  pests.  Nematodes  may  be 
frown  out.  Many  gardeners  carry  their  troubles  year 
by  year  by  trying  to  fight  them,  when  they  might  suc- 
ceed by  trying  to  avoid  them. 

Of  course,  the  greenhouse  man  must  provide  himself 
with  the  best  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  with 
good  apparatus.  The  efficiency  of  these  materials  and 
appliances  has  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and 
most  of  the  old  pests  may  now  be  controlled. 

The  higher  the  temperature  and  the  more  rapid  (he 
growth,  the  greater  the  care  necessary  to  insure  good  re- 
sults. Plants  grown  under  such  conditions  are  soft  and 
juicy.  They  are  easily  injured  by  every  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, particularly  by  drafts  of  cold  air.  Let  a 
draft  of  cold  air  fall  on  cucumbers  or  rapid-growing 
roses,  and  mildew  will  result  in  spite  of  bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  brimstone. 

In  dark  weather,  grow  the  plants  "slow."  If  given  too 
much  heat  or  too  much  water,  they  become  soft  and 
flabby,  and  fall  prey  to  mildew,  green-fly  and  other  dis- 
orders. A  stocky  plant  is  always  desirable,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  dull  weather  and  short  days  of  midwinter: 
at  that  time,  extra  precautions  should  be  taken  in  the 
management  of  the  house. 

Watering  plants  under  glass  requires  more  judgment 
than  any  other  single  operation.  Apply  water  when  the 
plants  need  it,  is  &  gardener's  rule,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  because  one  may  not  know  when  they  need  it. 
Vet.  if  the  gardener  will  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
need  he  will  at  least  be  cautioned:  novices  often  apply 
the  advice  as  if  it  read:  Applv  water  when  the  plants 
will  stand  it.  Water  thoroughly  at  each  application. 
Mere  dribbling  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Many 
persons  water  too  frequently  but  not  enough.  Remem- 
ber that  in  benches  evaporation  takes  place  from  both 
top  and  bottom;  and  in  pots  it  takes  place  from  all 
sides.  Water  on  a  rising  temperature.  This  advice  is 
specially  applicable  to  warmbouse  stuff.  Watering 
is  a  cooling  process.  The  foliage  should  not  go  into  the 
night  wet,  particularly  if  the  plant  is  soft-growing  or  is 
a  warmbouse  subject.  Water  sparingly  or  not  at  au  when 
eraporation  is  slight,  as  in  dull  weather. 

In  all  greenhouse  work,  see  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
comminuted  and  that  it  contains  much  sand  or  fiber. 
The  amount  of  soil  is  small:  sec  that  it  is  all  usable. 
In  the  garden,  roots  may  wander  if  good  soil  is  not  at 
hand:  in  pots  they  cannot.  The  excessive  watering  in 
greenhouses  tends  to  puck  the  soil,  particularly  if  the 
water  is  applied  from  a  host?.  The  earth  tends  to  run 
together  or  to  puddle.  Therefore,  it  should  contain 
little  silt  or  clay.  The  practice  of  adding  sand  and  leaf- 
mold  to  greenhouse  soil  is  thus  explained. 
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Ventilation  is  practised  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
temperature  and  of  lessening  atmospheric  moisture. 
Theoretically,  it  is  employed  also  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  chemically  fresh  air,  but  with  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors,  and  unavoidable  leaks  in  the 
house,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  much  thought  to 
the  introduction  of  mere  fresh  air.  Ventilating  reduces 
the  temperature  by  letting  out  warm  air  and  letting  in 
cool  air.  The  air  should  be  admitted  in  small  quantities 
and  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  plants  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ill  effects  of  drafts  on  the  plants.  Many  small 
openings  are  better  than  a  few  very  large  ones.  Ven- 
tilate on  a  rising  temperature. 

Most  plants  require  shading  in  the  summer  under 
glass.  Shading  is  of  use  in  mitigating  the  heat  as  well  as 
in  tempering  the  light.  A  shaded  house  has  more  uni- 
form conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture.  If 
plants  are  grown  soft  and  in  partial  shade,  they  are 
likely  to  be  injured  if  exposed  to  bright  sunlight .  Sun- 
scalding  is  most  common  in  spring,  since  the  plants  are 
not  yet  inured  to  bright  sunshine  and  strong  sun  heat. 
The  burning  of  plants  is  due  to  waves  (not  bubbles)  in 
the  glass.  Other  things  being '  equal,  the  larger  the 
house  the  easier  is  the  management  of  it.  It  is  less  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  moisture.  Green- 
houses built  against  residences  are  specially  liable  to 
violent  fluctuations;  the  bodv  of  air  is  small  and 
responds  to  all  external  changes.  L.  H.  B. 

GREENS,  CHRISTMAS.  The  Christmas  greens 
industry  has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent  within  a 
few  years.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  florists  began 
to  use  lycopodium,  a  dozen  barrels  were  all  that  was 
used  in  a  single  season  in  many  of  our  larger  cities. 
Today  the  output  in  the  United  States  is  many  full 

The  materials  now  used,  mentioned  in  something  like 
their  order  of  commercial  importance,  are  holly,  lyco- 
podium (also  known  as  bouquet  green,  ground  pine, 
club  moss),  mistletoe,  laurel,  and  cedar  clippings. 
Other  articles  of  similar  utility  are  wild  smilax,  hardy 
ferns,  needle  pines,  outdoor  palm  leaves,  Florida  moss, 

?;alax  leaves  and  leucothoc  sprays:  these  all  come 
rom  the  South. 

Lycopodium  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  of 
decorative  materials.  During  seasons  of  long-continued 
"Indian  summer,"  a  surplus  is  frequently  gathered  by 
careless  pickers  and  thrown  on  the  market.  The 
choicest  picked  stock  being  obtainable  only  through 
the  regular  and  well-established  trade  channels,  such 
sources  are  usually  the  only  ones  in  case  of  early  snow- 
storms, which  prevent  the  gathering  of  it.  Choice 
stock  from  eastern  Vermont,  northern  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  has  usually  been  handled  in  large  sugar- 
barrels,  tied  in  carefully  arranged  bunches,  weighing 
perhaps  one-half  to  one  pound  each.  These  bunches  arc 
packed  in  the  barrels  in  layers,  with  roots  toward  the 
center.  The  quantity  is  always  limited  and  the  price 
25  to  35  per  cent  higher  than  the  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan stock.  Lycopodium,  as  placed  on  the  market  from 
western  sources,  comes  from  the  north-central  part  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  is  gathered  mainly  in  the 
section  extending  from  the  northwest  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  three-fifths  of  the  way  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  activities  in  this  direction  are  conducted 
mainly  in  Oconto,  Shawano,  Marathon,  Langlade, 
Lincoln,  Forest,  Oneida,  Taykir,  Price  and  Vilas 
Counties.    The  section   from  which  lycopodium  is 

Kicked  annually  moves  northward  as  the  country 
ecomes  settled  and  as  the  woods  and  swamps  are 
depleted.  This  article  is  also  gathered  in  a  few  spots  in 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  in  Pine,  and 
Carlcton  Counties  in  Minnesota.  Surplus  stock  of  this 
plant  is  sometimes  carried  over  until  the  following 
season  when  it  is  soaked  and  dyed  green  and  made  up 
into  wreathing.   The  same  article  carried  over  from 
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Christmas  in  the  usual  100-pound  crates  loww  its  fresh 
color  and  dries  down  to  a  weight  of  about  fifty  pounds. 
There  is  some  foreign  demand  for  this  plant  in  the 
German  cities  for  use  in  the  artificial-flower  trade. 
This  plant  seems  to  thrive  best  in  moist,  shaded  locali- 
ties, and  when  plucked  out  by  the  roots,  as  is  done 
when  gathering,  is  not  replaced  by  new  growth  of  its 
kind.  More  open  situations  and  drier  ground  produce 
lycopodium  of  a  lighter  and  yellowish  color,  and  conse- 
quently of  less  decorative  value.  Indians  pick  the  best 
green,  but  are  unreliable  when  exact  dates  must  be 
met.  The  average  season's  output  from  Wisconsin  is 
perhaps  thirty-five  carloads,  or  150  to  200  tons. 

The  use  of  holly  in  a  commercial  way  has  grown  from 
a  very  small  beginning  to  its  present  proportions  within 
fifteen  years.  Until  the  last  twenty  years  most  of  the  holly 
was  handled  by  wholesale  seedsmen  and  florists.  Within 
that  time  the  sale  of  holly  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
produce  commission  houses  in  large  cities,  thereby  treb- 
ling the  volume,  but  reducing  the  quality.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  furnish  the  best  stock  of  what  is  known  as 
eastern  holly,  while  Tennessee  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  South  ship  what  is  usually  an  inferior  quality. 
Holly  is  almost  always  packed  in  uniform  cases  2  by  2 
by  4  feet.  Freezing,  while  packed  in  cases,  damages  it 
but  little,  provided  the  holly  be  allowed  to  thaw  out  in  a 
very  cool  and  preferably  dark  place,  where  the 
perature  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  45*  F.  If, 
frozen  holly  is  shipped  in  warm  express  cars,  the  I 
may  turn  black  in  a  night.  English  holly  has 
sionally  been  imported  into  the  United  States  and  into 
Canada,  but  never  satisfactorily  commercially.  For  red 
winter  berries,  Hex  verticillata,  adeciduouB  holly  which 
grows  in  large  quantities  in  Michigan,  is  now  a  much- 
sought  decorative  material. 

Both  holly  and  lycopodium  arc  becoming  more 
scarce  every  year,  and  the  market  has  probably 
advanced  permanently  20  to  30  per  cent  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

Mistletoe  branches  as  used  in  America  (a  very  little 
is  imported  from  France)  arc  collected  chiefly  in  New 
Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  and  small  quantities  from  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  or  Arkansas.  It  is  now  usual  to  ship 
this  in  heavy  pasteboard  cases  containing  twenty-five 
to  fifty  pounds.  The  western  or  central  states  probably 
use  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  from  the  states  mentioned. 
Mistletoe  is  easily  very  seriously  injured  from  freezing 
in  transit. 

Cedar  clippings  are  now  but  little  used  during  the 
holiday  season,  but  on  other  occasions,  when  open-air 
decorations  are  desired,  they  arc  frequently  made  into 
roping  or  wreaths. 

Wild  smilax,  in  light  cases,  usually  in  three  sizes,  is 
shipped  by  express  mostly  from  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
It  is  as  liable  to  injury  by  freezing  as  mistletoe,  but  is 
not  damaged  if  allowed  to  thaw  out  gradually  before 
removal  from  the  case.  The  use  of  this  article  by  the 
wholesale  cut-flower  dealers  is  increasing.    There  is 

Erobably  $20,000  worth  used  annually  and  some  car- 
ted shipments  are  made.  It  is  readily  perishable  and 
the  wholesale  dealers  put  it  in  ice  storage  where  it 
keeps  for  two  to  three  weeks.  They  do  not  usually 
keen  it  in  stock  except  during  the  holiday  season. 

Boxwood  clippings  of  lengths  from  12  to  18  inches 
have  become  quite  an  article  of  commerce.  These  are 
gathered  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
other  similar  localities  and  are  used  mainly  in  the  cut- 
flower  trade  for  making  wreaths  and  for  mixing  with 
fresh  flowers.  The  gathering  and  shipping  of  this 
article  for  the  above  purpose  was  begun  four  or  five 
years  ago.  The  trade  has  increased  rapidly  and  per- 
haps fifty  tons  or  more  were  used  in  1011.  It  will 
probably  take  but  a  short  time  to  exhaust  the  old 
gardens  where  this  plant  has  been  growing  in  the  sec- 
tions mentioned,  as  it  is  not  to  be  had  except  around 
old  homesteads  where  it  < 


The  use  of  laurel  is  increasing  largely  during  the  past 
five  years  and  it  is  now  shipped  from  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  both  in  bulk  in  short 
sprays  in  cases,  similar  to  those  used  in  holly  cases,  and 
in  wreathing  in  coils  usually  containing  100  yards. 
Shipments  are  made  from  the  above  sections  to  the 
northern  and  western  states. 

Hardy  ferns  arc  also  marketed  through  the  whole- 
sale cut-flower  merchants.  These  are  gathered  in 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan  and  kept  in  storage  the 
entire  year,  not  being  so  perishable  as  wild  smilax.  Wis- 
consin is  now  producing  as  many  ferns  as  Michigan,  or 
perhaps  more. 

Among  the  most  artistic  materials  for  Christmas 
decoration  are  galax  leaves  and  leucothoe  sprays. 
Galax  grows  in  the  mountains  from  North  Carolina  to 
Georgia,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  this  industry,  see 
American  Florist  14:598-600  (1898).  For  the  artistio 
side  of  Christmas  decoration,  sec  illustrated  articles  by 
F.  Schuyler  Mathews  in  American  Florist  8:484  and 
9:493-  J.C.Vaoghan. 

GREENS,  EDIBLE,  or  POT-HERBS.  This  term 
i  is  generally  applied  in  America  to  any  pot-herb. 
.  is  to  say,  to  any  green  herbage  which  is  cooked  ana 
cd  separately  from  the  otherprincipal  and  second- 
ary dishes  of  a  square  meal.  The  term  "greens"  is 
commonly  used  for  the  mess  of  cookery  which  is  brought 
to  the  table.  It  is  not  so  often  applied  to  the  plants 
growing  in  the  garden.  In  the  garden,  perhaps,  they  are 
herbs — pot-heros — although  this  term  is  not  so  much 
employed  as  it  conveniently  might  be.  Greens  are 
served  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  appetite  craves 
anything  which  tastes  like  out-of-doors. 

All  sorts  of  plants  are  used  as  pot-herbs.  Almost  any* 
thing  which  snows  a  succulent  growth  in  the  spring  is 
likely  to  be  tried  by  somebody.  Turnip  tops,  potato 
leaves,  pig-weeds,  purslane,  and  many  other  apparently 
impossible  her!**,  are  often  impressed  into  the  service. 
The  really  good  pot-herbs  are  comparatively  few,  how- 
ever. Probably  the  best  are  dandelion,  spinach,  mus- 
tard (various  species),  endive,  chard,  beet-top  and  kale. 

The  following  plants  have  been  more  or  less  used  as 
pot-herbs: 

BurkVborn  Plantain.  Planlngo  Caronoput. 
California  Pepperzraaa,  Bratnea  japonica. 
Canloun.  Cynara  Carduneutut. 
Chan],  Beta  nloarit. 
Chervil,  Anthrimu  Ctrt/olium. 
Chicory,  Cicnon'uss  Intybue. 
Chinese  Amaranth,  Amarantut  gatujetirut. 
Chinrnar  Artichoke.  Stocky  SuAMii  \S.  I 
Chinese  Cabbage,  Brutnra  PeWaoi. 
Chinese  Cabbage,  Brat  tit  a  chtneruit. 
Chinese  Mustard,  Bnunta  juacta. 
Chives.  Allium  Sckarnopnwtm. 
Com  Salad,  Valeriaiutta  olUoria. 
Cress,  Lepuiium  tativa. 

Meadow  Cress,  (arrfamis*  pratmsi*. 

Pari  Crraa,  Sptlanthe*  oUraeta. 

Upland  Cress,  Barbarea  rutffan*  and  B.  prmeox. 

Other  ao-eailed  Creaees,  aa  Lepuiium  ehiltrue,  Ltpidium  pitvid- 
■M,  Lepuiium  nrffintcum,  Sttubura  pinnatifida.  .Vasrurfiun 
i  n  itrum,  GunanJropen  ptntapkyUa. 
Dandelion.  7V 
Dock.  Ruma, 
Endive,  CicAortuai  K* 
Globe  Artichoke.  Cynara  Seotumu*. 
Good  King  Henry,  Chrnopadium  Bonus-He 
Gooscf  oot ■  Chenopodium.  mosUy  C.  album. 
Ice  Plant.  Memembryanth* 
Italian  Corn  Salad,  Valei 
Kale,  Breutita  oieraeea. 

Lettuce,  Laetuta  (especially  the  wild  species,  some  of 

excellent ). 
Malabar  Nightshade,  Ba»tUa  alba  and  i 
Mustard,  Beasnea  apeciea. 
Nasturtium*.  Traptealum  specie*. 
Orach.  AtripU*  aorfrnats. 
Paraley,  Petrotelinum. 
Pepper-jrraaa,  Lepuiium  species. 
Pigweed,  Amarantu*  species, 
•weed.  Phytalatea  deevndra. 


ieboldii  {S.'affinu  or  S.  tuUri/era). 


(Juinoa, 
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Row-Ua,  Hibiscus  Sabdnriffa. 
BHlu'j-Burnet,  PorUnum  So nyiiiaorbn. 
Sorrda,  various,  OtalU  erttuUa,  O.  tetraphulla. 
Hpiuch.  Spinwia  oUrncM. 

Tubcroua-Knou-d  Chinrao  Mustard,  Brattiea  napiformi*. 

Turnip,  firaiiiai  Rapa. 

Winter  Purit&ne,  Mtmlia  ptr/oivila. 

Culture. — Pot-herbs  are  wanted  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  in  the  spring.  They  are,  therefore,  often 

frown  in  hotbeds,  frames,  or  in  greenhouses  (sec 
pinach,  Dandelion,  Murtanl,  etc.).  They  must  be  suc- 
culent and  tender.  It  is  necessary,  on  this  account, 
that  they  be  quickly  grown  in  loose,  very  rich,  well- 
drained  soil,  with  plenty  of  water.  Specific  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  various  plants  will  be  found 
under  the  several  heads.  p#  ^  Wauqh. 

GREGORIA:  Dovtetia. 

GRElGIA  (Major-Ccneral  Greig,  Russian  horti- 
culturist). Rromeliaccx.  A  few  species  of  large  Andinc, 
terrestrial  or  rock-loving  herbs,  allied  to  Cryptanthua. 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  simple  rather  than  panic  lea 
infl.  Fls.  perfect;  sepals  free  or  lightly  joined  at  the 
base,  linear  or  ovate-lanceolate  or  almost  subulate; 
perianth  with  free  elliptical  segms.  rounded  at  apex; 
stamens  shorter  than  petals  or  scarcely  exceeding  them; 
petals  rose-color  or  white  suffused  with  rose,  becoming 
brownish.  G.  sphacelftta,  Regel  (BiUbfrgia  sphacelata, 
R.  &  S.  Iiromelia  sphacel&ta.  Ruiz  &  Pav.).  Stout 
pineapple-like  plant,  3  ft.,  with  strong  spiny-margined 
spreading  or  recurving  Ivs. :  fls.  rose-color,  in  dense  heads 
in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.,  the  outer  bract*  spiny  and  very 
acute.  Summer.  Chile.— A  showy  plant,     l.  H.  B. 

GREflADlN  or  GRBNADIrTB:  A  type  of  carnation. 

GREVfLLEA  (Charles  F.  Greville,  once  vice-p resi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  a  patron  of 
botany).  ProUActse.  Trees  and  shrubs,  of  about  200 
species,  mostly  Australian,  one  of  which  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  a  decorative  pot-plant  and 
also  in  the  open  in  southern  California  and  elsewhere 
in  warm  regions. 

Leaves  alternate,  very  various:  fls.  small,  perfect, 
mostly  in  pairs  in  the  clusters  or  racemes,  apctalous, 
the  calyx  with  4  recurved  parts;  stamens  of  4  sessile 
perfect  anthers  borne  on  the  sepals;  style  1,  Ions  and 
curved:  fr.  a  follicle,  with  1  or  2  winged  orbicular  or 
oblong  flat  seeds.  The  fls.,  sometimes  showy  and  orna- 
mental, are  terminal  and  axillary,  the  racemes  some- 
times umbel-like.  The  fls.  of  some  species  produce 
honey.  Some  species  yield  u   ml  timber. 

A.  Raceme*  securatf,  many- fid.:  ks.  much  cut  or  com- 
pounded. 

robusta,  Cunn.  Silk  Oak.  Fig.  1768.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  fern-leaved  pot-plants.  When  young 
(from  2-5  ft.  high)  it  makes  a  most  graceful  subject. 
In  glasshouses  it  is  not  grown  to  large  plants,  and,  there- 
fore, little  is  known  of  the  great  siate  which  it  attains 
in  its  native  forest.  According  to  Von  Mueller,  it  is 
"indigenous  to  the  subtropical  port  of  E.  Austral.,  ris- 
ing to  ISO  ft.,  of  rather  rapid  growth,  and  resisting 
drought  to  a  remarkable  degree;  hence  one  of  the  most 
eligible  trees  even  for  desert  culture,  though  naturally 
a  sylvan  plant.  The  wood  is  elastic  and  durable,  valued 
particularly  for  staves  of  casks,  also  for  furniture. 
The  richly  developed  golden  yellow  trusses  of  fls. 
attract  honey-sucking  birds  and  bees  through  several 
months  of  the  year.  The  seeds  are  copiously  produced 
and  germinate  readily.  Rate  of  growth  in  Victoria, 
20  -30  ft.  in  20  years.  In  Ceylon  it  attained  a  stem- 
circmnfercnec  of  5  ft.  in  S  years."  In  Calif,  and  S.  Fla. 
it  is  a  street  lawn  tree,  although  the  hranches  break 
rosily  in  exposed  places.  When  grown  in  the  open,  it 
will  stand  some  frost.  As  a  glasshouse  plant  it  is  grown 
almost  wholly  from  seeds,  and  is  used  in  its  young  state; 
as  the  plant  becomes  old,  it  loses  its  leaves  and  becomes 
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ragged  below.  It  thrives  in  the  temperature  suited  to 
geraniums  or  roses,  and  it  stands  much  hard  usage  and 
neglect.  It  is  popular  as  a  window  subject,  Best  results 
with  grevillea  are  usually  secured  by  raising  a  fresh 
stock  every  year,  from  seed  sown  late  in  winter  or  in 
spring.  The  following  winter  or  spring  they  will  be  in 
4-6  in.  pots,  and  will  be  in  their  prime.  The  young 
plants  need  frequent  repotting  to  Keep  them  in*  good 
condition.  Grevillea  robusta  has  come  to  be  generally 
known  as  a  florists'  plant  within  the  past  thirty  years. 
Lvs.  twice-pinnatifid  (or  the  pinna:  deeply  pinnatifid), 
or  nearly  3-pinnate  under  cult.,  the  ultimate  divisions 
narrow  and  pointed  and  sometimes  lobed,  pubescent: 
racemes  3—4  in.  long,  solitary  or  several  together  on 
short  leafless  branches  of  the  old  wood;  fls.  orange, 
glabrous,  the  tube  J^in.  long,  the  parts  revolute:  fr. 
about  ?iin.  long,  broad,  very  oblique.  B.M.3184. 
G. 2:615;  8:680.  G.L.  24:40.  AG.  14:115.  A.F. 
4:413.— In  the  W.  Indies  the  plant  is  much  grown,  and 
it  is  often  trimmed  to  desired  shape.  In  exposed  places 
the  foliage  becomes  golden  in  cast.  Var.  compacts, 
Hort.,  is  a  condensed  dwarf  form  with  handsome  foliage, 
G.C  III.  49:375.    C  M.  54:452.    G.  33:393.  F.E. 


1768.  GrtTiUM  robot*.  (XK> 


31:1259.  Var.  pyramidal!*,  Hort.,  is  offered  abroad. 
Var.  F6rsteri  ((?.  Fdrsteri,  Hort.)  is  a  form  of  G.  robusta. 
It  has  silvery  foliage,  large  trusses  of  deep  bright  red 
fls.,  and  much  stronger  growth.  R.B.  24:3. 

Thcleraanniaaa,  llueg  (<7.  Prdssii,  Meissn.).  Spread- 
ing shrub,  the  young  growths  soft-tomcntosc:  lvs.  1-2 
in.  long,  luile  or  glaucous,  pinnate,  the  lower  pinna? 
usually  divided,  segms.  linear:  racemes  terminal, 
rather  dense,  l}4  in.  or  less  long;  fls.  pink  with  green 
tips,  few-hairy  outside  and  bearded  inside,  the  tube 
about  Villi,  long:  fr.  about  'iin.  k>ng,  smooth.  B.M. 
58(17.  R.H.  1X82:456.  J.H.  III.  42:497.  H.U.6:I93. 
G.W.  5:499—  Now  popular  in  Calif. 

BAnksii,  R.  Br.  Tall  shrub  or  slender  small  tree,  with 
branches  rusty-tomentose:  Ivs.  4-8  in.  long,  pinnate  or 
deeply  pinnatifid,  the  seems.  3-11  and  broad-linear  or 
lanceolate,  margins  revolute:  racemes  terminal,  erect 
and  dense,  2-4  in.  long;  fls.  red,  tomentosc  outside  and 
glabrous  inside:  fr.  about  1  in.  kmg,  obliquely  ovate. 
B.M.  5870.  G.C.  III.  16:15.— Offered  abroad. 

aa.  Racemes  not  secund,  dense  and  usually  short,  somc- 
timrs  panided:  li  s.  lexs  diruicd,  often  only  lubed. 

Hilliana,  F.  Muell.  Large  tree,  with  minutely 
tomentose  young  branches:  lvs.  6-8  in.  or  more  long, 
sometimes  entire  and  obovate-oblong  or  elliptical  and 
very  obtuse,  sometimes  deeply  divided  or  even  pinnati- 
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fid:  fls.  red,  small  and  very  many  in  dense  cylindrical 
racemes  4-8  in.  long,  silky  outside,  glabrous  or  nearly 
so  inside:  fr.  nearly  1  in.  long,  slightly  compressed. 
B.M.  7524.— Pink  and  white  varieties  are  mentioned. 

gUbrlta,  Meissn.  (G.  MdngUsii,  Hort.).  Shrub, 
(jlabrous,  slender:  Ivs.  1-1 H  in.  long,  broadly  cuneate, 
shortly  and  acutely  3-lobed:  fls.  white,  in  axillary 
racemes  equaling  the  lvs.  or  the  upper  racemes  |>anicled, 
the  perianth  glabrous,  the  tube  much  exceeding  the 
globular  limb.— Offered  abroad  as  a  bright  green  orna- 
mental foliage  plant  of  drooping  habit. 

There  are  no  other  «revilJca»  in  the  American  trade,  but  follow- 
ing are  IMMI  portrait*  of  other  »pecioa:  G.  acanthi/ Alia,  Cunn. 
B.M.  2807. — G.  alpt*™.  Mnmn.  (G.  alpjna  var.  Modi.).  B.M. 
5007.  RH.  18*7:108.  R.B.  23:  MA. — 0.  annuti/rra.  Murll.  B.M. 
66H7. — G.  armaria,  R.  Br.  <G.  canearena.  R  Br.).  B.M.  3185.— C. 
asplcm/Mia.  Kni|thC  B.M.  7070.  R.H.  1882,  p.  245  (aa  G.  lorigi- 
fobai. — G.  bipinnatifi'hi.  R.  Br.  B.M.  8510.— G.  Calryi.  R  Br.  B.M. 
3133. — G.  cantwtnt,  R  Br.— G.  arinnris — G.  tria/Ali*.  R  Br. 
B.M.  6361.— O.  /atricvWa,  R  Br.  B.M.  6105.— G.  Hooktri>)na, 
Mmwi.  B.M.  6K79- — G.  intriaUa,  Mrimn.  B.M.  5019.— O. 
jaaijarriiu.  It.  Br.  (G.  aulphurm,  Cunn.).  G.C.  II.  26:469.— G. 
UrWu/dens.  Seblecht.  (G.  nwi,  Until.).  I.H.  2:61.  J.F.  3:288.— 
ft  Iintan..  R  Br.  B.M.  2661.— G.  UmgifMia.  R  Br.=G.  aaplrni- 
folU.— G.  maerMylii,  Muell.  B.M.  5015.— G.  puUhiOa,  Meura. 
B.M.  5979.— G.  jntnieta,  R.  Br.  B.M.  6698.— G.  romarim/Atia, 
Cunn.  B.M.  5971.  G.C.  II.  5:529.  G.  35:380.-0.  rtHeta,  R.  Br. 
(G.  dubia,  R  Br.).   B.M.  3798. — ft  tutphirta,  Cunn.— G.  junip- 

eriM-  L.  H.  B. 

GRfcWIA  (Nehemiah  Grew,  of  Coventry,  1628-1682, 
author  of  a  work  on  anatomy  of  plants).  Tiliacex. 
Two  or  three  woody  plants  slightly  cultivated  in 
southern  Florida. 

A  genus  of  about  70  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  warmer  parte  of  the  world,  often  having  stellate 
pubescence:  lvs.  entire  or  serrate,  1-9-nerved:  fls. 
yellow  or  rarely  purple,  in  axillary,  few-fid.  cymes  or 
terminal  panicles;  petals  5,  with  pita  or  glands  inside 
at  the  base;  stamens  indefinite;  ovary  2-*-celled: 
drupe  1-4-stoned.  G.  CafJra,  Meissn.,  from  Natal, 
was  intro.  by  Reasoner  Bros,  in  1891.  A  bushy  plant 
with  young  shoots  and  lvs.  glabrous  and  with  purple 
star-shaped  fls.  borne  during  most  of  the  year.  G.  den- 
ticulita,  Wall.,  from  India,  was  never  described.  Under 
this  name  Reasoner  cult,  a  plant  "resembling  a  mul- 
berry in  growth,  which  bears  enormous  quantities  of 
acid  drupes,  about  the  size  of  cranberries;  used  for 
pickling."  G.  oppositifdlia,  Roxbg.,  is  a  rough,  much- 
branched  tree,  with  distichous,  crcnate-scrrate  lvs.  and 
fls.  in  umbellate  cymes,  borne  opposite  the  lvs.:  fls. 
vellowish,  the  oblong  petals  half  the  length  of  the 
sepals.  The  species  are  little  known  in  Amer. 

N.  Taylor,  t 

GREYIA  (after  Sir  George  Grey,  once  Governor  of 
Cape  Colony).  Often  spelled  G'reya.  Melianthacem. 
A  small  tree  from  Natal,  which  Imirs  large  spikes  of 
pendulous,  five-petaled,  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  culti- 
vated outdoors  in  southern  California  and  abroad  under 
glass  in  many  botanic  gardens. 

Species  probably  3,  but  onlv  1  appears  to  be  in  cult. ; 
in  R.H.  1894:232  this  plant  is  shown  at  its  best,  with 
a  spike  6  in.  long  and  2-3  in.  wide,  containing  probably 
over  100  fls.,  each  ?4'in.  across.  In  France  this  tree 
flowered  from  the  end  of  autumn  throughout  the 
winter.  The  long-exserted  stamens  with  reddish  pur- 
ple anthers  make  a  striking  feature.  The  structure  of 
the  fls.  is  bo  peculiar  that  Harvey  referred  the  genus 
doubtfully  to  the  saxifrage  family.  In  European  green- 
houses, greyia  is  a  shrub  requiring  full  sunlight, 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  ami  a  season  of  rest 
before  flowering.  In  Natal  it  flowers  in  Aug.  or  Sept.. 
which  is  early  spring  there.  Europeans  recommend 
a  sandy  loam.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  from  half- 
ripeneu  wood. 

Sutherland!!,  Hook.  &  Harv.  Small  tree,  with  thick, 
naked  branches  and  light-colored  bark:  lvs.  clustered 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  2-3  in.  long,  orbicular, 
ovate  or  oblong,  deeply  cordate  at  base,  toothed ;  petiole 
9-12  lines  long:  fls.  bright  crimson;  disk  cup-shaped, 


with  10  marginal  teeth,  each  crowned  by  a  peltate 
gland;  stamens  10;  ovary  laterally  5-lobed,  5-celled; 
ovules  numerous,  in  2  series  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
cells:  fr.  capsular,  5-valved;  seeds  albuminous.  B.M. 
6040.  11.11.1894:252.  G.C.  II.  19:625;  III.  43: 138. 
J.H.III.30:101.  N.  Taylor t 

GRlAS  (name  refers  to  the  fr.  being  edible).  Ixryth- 
iddeat.  Tall  W.  Indian  trees,  with  branches  short  or 
none  and  very  large  alternate  simple  lvs.,  one  of  them 
known  for  its  edible  fr.:  fls.  large,  white  or  yellow, 
lateral;  calyx  entire  in  bud,  but  becoming  2— 4-lobed  or 
torn;  petals  spreading,  4  or  5;  stamens  many,  in  many 
or  several  rows  on  the  disk,  the  inner  ones  smaller,  the 
fleshy  filaments  conniving  into  a  globular  involute 
body,  the  anthers  small  and  the  cells  distinct:  fr.  fleshy, 
ovoid. — Species  about  4.  G.  eauliflbra,  Linn.,  produces 
the  Anchovy  pear:  lvs.  2—4  ft.  long,  lanceolate-acumin- 
ate, entire,  drooping,  glossy,  borne  in  palm-like  tufts 
or  heads  on  the  top  of  the  st.  or  ends  of  branches.: 
fls.  on  short  branching  peduncles  from  the  old  st.  far 
below  the  lvs.,  fragrant,  2  in.  across,  yellow:  fr.  ovoid. 
2—3  in.  long,  8-grooved,  brown,  fleshy,  with  1  seed,  said 
to  be  edible.  W.Indies.  B.M.  5622.  L.  H.  B. 

GRIFFlNIA  (after  William  Griffin,  who  brought  these 
plants  from  Brazil).  Amaryllidaceje.  Brazilian  bulbs,  with 
distinct  foliage,  and  flowers,  about  '2]  ■>  inches  across, 
which  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  lilac  or  rose. 

Leaves  usually  petioled,  and  with  a  very  broad 
blade:  perianth-tube  none  or  very  short,  the  3  lower 
segms.  narrower  than  the  upper;  ovary  3-cclled; 
stigma  capitate,  rarely  3-fid;  umbel  6— 15-fld.  Griffinia 
is  distinguished  from  many  other  genera  by  its  2 
ovules,  which  are  basal  and  collateral. — Seven  specie*. 
Like  many  other  genera  of  the  amaryllis  family,  bullw 
of  flowering  si»e  are  too  costly  for  general  use.  Very 
doubtfully  in  cult,  in  Amer. 

a.  Stigma  capitate. 
hyHcmthina,  Herb.  Bulb  globose:  lvs.  6-9  in.  long, 
2-3  in.  broad,  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  channeled  peti- 
ole as  long  as  the  blade:  scape  1-2  ft.  long;  pedicels 
none  or  very  short;  stamens  much  shorter  than  the 
segms.  B.R.  163  (as  Amaryllis  hyacinthina;  upper 
segms.  tinged  blue,  lower  ones  nearly  white).  J.H. 
III.  31:371;  55:325.  G.M.  47:45.  Var.  mlxima,  Gn. 
p.  209,  is  probably  the  best  garden  form.  Called 


AA.  Stigma  distinctly  S-cut. 
Blumenl via,  Koch  &  Bouche.  Bulb  ovoid :  lvs.  4-5 
in.  long,  cuneately  narrowed  to  a  petiole,  shorter  than 
the  blade:  scape  6-8  in.  long;  pedicels  1  ..in.  long;  sta- 
mens as  long  as  the  perianth.  B.M.  5666  (veins  rose- 
cokired).  R.H.  1867:32.  Gn.  50:208  (veined  and 
flushed  with  rose).  N.  Taylor,  f 

GRINDELIA  (Hieronymus  Grindel,  of  Riga  and 
Dorpat ;  died  1836).  CompdsiUr.  Hardy  plants  sometimes 
cultivated  for  their  showy  yellow  flowers,  which  are  1 
to  2  inches  across  and  borne  freely  all  summer. 

Herbs,  sometimes  shrubby,  of  coarse  habit,  mostly 
natives  of  the  U.  S.  west  of  the  Mississippi :  lvs.  sessile 
or  partly  clasping  and  usually  serrate  and  rigid:  heads 
terminating  the  branches,  solitary  or  in  cymes  or 
panicles;  involucre  bell-shaped  or  hemispheric,  the 
bracts  many-ranked.  The  plant*  often  have  a  sticky 
balsam,  especially  the  heads  before  and  during  flower- 
ing, whence  they  are  called  "gum-plants"  in  Calif., 
particularly  G.  robutta,  which  is  the  common  one.  Tho 
two  species  first  described  below  have  roots  that  are 
perennial  and  short-lived,  but  sometimes  annual. 
These  plants  are  also  glabrous,  and  have  firm  or  rigid 
lvs.  This  nenus  contains  2  plants  from  which  a  fluid- 
extract  is  obtained  that  is  used  externally  as  an  anti- 
dote for  poisoning  by  "poison  iw."— Species  about  25. 
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Grindelias  are  of  the  easiest  culture.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  division,  cuttingB  or  seed.  Or.  sqvarrosa  is 
hardy  in  the  East:  G.  robusta  ia  sold  in  California. 
They  are  beet  for  wild  places  and  trying  situations.  G. 
tquarrosa  grows  freely  in  all  Boils  but  it  does  best  in  a 
light,  open,  moderately  rich  soil.  In  California  it  is 
common  on  dry  hills.  According  to  John  S.  Wright, 
both  species  grow  in  salt  marshes  and  un  alkaline  soil, 
being  mdiscriminately  gathered  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  extract  is  also  tonic  and  sedative,  and  is  used  in 
asthma.  The  rays  are  numerous,  sometimes  thirty, 
about  H-<nch  long' 

squarrdsa,  Dunal.  Shrubby,  smooth,  branched  from 
base,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  dark  or  bluish  green  with  clasp- 
ing bases:  fl. -heads  sticky:  outer  achenes  usually 
squarely  truncate  and  even  at  summit.  Manitoba  to 
Mcx.  B.M.  1706  (as  Donia  squarrosa).  Mn.  10:146. 

robust*,  Nutt.  Gum-Plant.  Herbaceous:  Ivb.  larger 
and  more  rigid,  broadly  cordate-oblong,  obtuse:  achenes 
all,  or  some  outer  ones,  1-toothed  or  bordered  at  the 
summit.— Flowers  throughout  the  California^  winter, 
v. .miecteu  mode  is  onereu. 

piteas,  Greenm.  «7.  robutla  var.  patens,  Gray).  A 
stiff  erect  perennial  with  many  single-headed  branches: 
lvs.  rough-hairy,  narrowly  oblanceolate,  toothed: 
heads  about  1  in.  wide,  the  achenes  thin,  obcordate  at 
the  summit.  Calif.  G.C.  III.  27:59. 

Wilitelm  Miller. 

N.  TATLOR-t 

GRISEBACHIA;  Homo. 

GRISELlNIA  (after  Franc  Griselini,  Venetian  bota- 
nist, middle  of  eighteenth  centurv).  Including  Dte&s- 
tea.  Corn&cex.  Woody  plants  with  large,  glossy,  laurel- 
like foliage,  rarely  cultivated  in  the  South,  and  nearly 
hardy  at  Washington. 

Trees,  shrubs  or  climbers  from  New  Zeal. , 
Chile  and  Brazil,  with  lvs.  alternate,  often 
unequal  -  sided,  thick  and  leathery:  fls. 
minute,  in  glabrous  or  pubescent  racemes 
or  panicles;  calyx  very  small,  5-toothed,  the  petals  5, 
imbricated;  stamens  5,  with  subulate  filaments:  fr. 
baccate,  1-  or  rarely  2-ccUed. — Six  or  seven  species. 
Related  to  Garrya,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  alternate 
lvs.  Little  cult,  in  Amer. 

littorilis,  Raoul.  Tree,  30-50  ft.  high,  with  brown- 
hairy  twigs:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong,  wedge-shaped  or  nar- 
rowed into  a  petiole;  veins  obscure  beneath:  fls.  in 
axillary  panicles,  equaling  or  slightly  shorter  than  the 
lvs.  New  Zeal.  G.W.  14,  p.  323. 

l&cida,  Forst.  f.  Shrub,  3-25  ft.  high:  lvs.  obovate 
or  oblong,  very  unequal  at  the  base;  veins  distinct 
beneath:  fls.  in  axillary  panicles,  usually  shorter  than 
the  lvs.  New  Zeal.  Not  cult,  in  Amer.  Var.  macro- 
chilia (G.  macrophylla,  Ilort.),  is  a  large,  more  orbicu- 
lar-lvd.  form. — G.  lucida  is  prized  in  Eu.  for  apart- 
ments or  residences.  Showy.  Requires  aliade  and 
moisture.  Sometimes  epiphytic.  jj.  TAYLOH.t 

G  ROM  WELL:  IJUpim<.rn. 

GROSSUI.ARIA  (from  grossidus,  a  small  fig,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  fruit).  Saxifragacem.  An  old 
name  for  the  gooseberries  recently  (N.  Amer.  Fl.  22, 
pt.  3.  1008)  reinstated  by  Coville  and  Britton  as  a 
genus  coordinate  with  Ribcs,  the  currants.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  Ribcs,  GrosBularia  is  defined  by  the 
flowers  having  an  evident  hypanthium  or  cup-snapiHl 
receptacle,  the  pedicels  not  jointed  and  the  fruit  not 
disarticulating,  different,  disposition  of  bract  lets  on 
the  pedicel,  and  the  plants  bearing  spines  at  the 
nodes.  Under  this  disposition,  the  English  gooseberry 
becomes  G.  rtdinAta.  Mil),  or  6*.  Veneris}*!,  Mill., 
and  the  native  gooseberry  of  the  Downing  type  is  C. 
hirleUa,  Spach.  See  Ribes.  L.  H.  B. 


GROUND  CHERRY:  Physali*;  in  the  Old  World 
Prunus  Chanurcerasus.  Ground  Hemlock  or  Ameri- 
can yew:  Taxux  canadensis.  Ground  Ivy:  Neptia 
Glechoma.  Ground  Laurel:  Old  World  name  for  Epi- 
q*a  reperut.  Groundnut:  Apios  and  Panax;  also  Oki 
World  name  for  peanut  or  goober  (Arachis).  Ground 
Pine:  Lycopodium.  Ground  Pink:  Phlox  svbxdala. 

GROUNDSEL:  Smena.  Groundsel  Trc«:  Bacchant  Aaiimi- 
foUa. 

GROMICHAMA:  Bugtnia  ImtiUsnsit. 

GUAlACUM  (W.  Indian  name).  Zygr>phyll<\aa\ 
Guaiacum  (gwaf-a-cum)  is  kept  in  drugstores,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  the  resin  used  in  medicine  has 
a  hard,  heavy  wood.  Both  the  species  below  are  the 
source  of  the  lignum-vitse  of  commerce  which  is  used 
so  extensively  for  blocks  and  pulleys,  rulers,  and  the 
like.  It  is  cult,  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  S.  Calif,  and 
in  Trop.  Fla.  for  ornamental  value.  The  genus  has 
about  4  species  of  trees  or  shrubs,  Trop.  American, 
and  all  have  hard  wood  and  abundant  resin:  lvs.  oppo- 
site, abruptly  pinnate,  leathery;  lfts.  2-14,  entire: 
peduncles  borne  in  pairs  between  the  deciduous  Btip- 
ules,  1-fld.;  fls.  blue  or  purple,  not  showy;  sepals  4-5, 
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deciduous,   unequal;   petals  4-5,   broadly  obovate; 
i  8-10,  inserted  m  the  short,  inconspicuous  disk. 


officinale,  Linn.  Middle-eixed  or  low  tree,  inhabiting 
arid  plains  from  the  Fla.  keys  to  Venezuela:  lfts.  in 
pairs,  evergreen,  >i-^in.  long,  obovate  or  oval,  blunt: 
sepals  oval,  hairy,  thrice  exceeded  by  the  petals. 

sanctum.  Linn.  Similar  in  aspect,  but  the  lvs. 
obliquely  lanceolate-elliptic,  and  the  smooth  sepals 
about  half  as  long  as  the  petals.  W.  Indies.— Not 
much  cult,  in  Amer.  The  wood  of  both  species  is  very 
valuable.  N.  Taylor. t 

GUAR.  An  annual  forage  plant  (Cyamopsis  letragono- 
loba,  Taub.),  of  the  Ix-guniinosa;,  has  been  tried  some- 
what in  this  country  with  promise.  It  appears  to  be 
adapted  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  requiring 
about  the  same  conditions  as  the  cowpea.  It  is  from 
India. 

GUAVA.  The  name  guava  is  applied  to  the  fruit  of 
various  species  of  Psidium,  frequently  with  tho  addi- 
tion of  a  qualifying  word  such  as  apple,  |>ear,  Cattley, 
to  dist  inguish  different  sjx'cies  and  varieties.  In  Spanish 
it  is  guavaba,  in  Portuguese  goiaba.  and  in  French 
govavc  (the  plant  govavicr).  In  Braxil  the  name  ara<ja, 
with  qualifying  words,  is  applied  to  a  number  of  wdd 
species. 
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The  common  guava  of  the  tropics  is  Ptidium  Gua- 
jai<a.  Linn.,  of  which  there  arc  numerous  varieties. 
Although  the  native  home  of  this  apeciea  is  in  tropical 
America,  it  is  now  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
warmest  regions  of  the  globe.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions it  becomes  a  tree  25  to  30  feet  in  height;  its 
bark  is  smooth,  greenish  brown  in  color,  while  the 
leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  smooth,  light  green,  the  veins 
depressed  above  and  prominent  below.  The  Sowers, 
which  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  four  incurved  white  petals 
and  a  large  tuft  of  white  stamens  tipped  with  yellow- 
ish anthers. 

The  fruit  varies  in  shape  from  spherical  to  pyrifonn, 
and  in  diameter  from  1  to  4  inches.  Commonly  it  is 
■  oval  or  slightly  pyriform.  and  about  2  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  thin  light  yellow  skin  surrounds  a  layer  of 
finely  granular  pulp,  inside  of  which  is  a  mass  of  softer 
ulp  in  which  the  small  hard  seeds  are  embedded, 
'he  color  of  the  flesh  varies  from  white  through  shades 
of  salmon  to  deep  pink,  according  to  the  variety;  its 
flavor  when  fully  ripe  is  sweet  or  slightly  acid,  and 
nearly  always  somewhat  musky.  The  aroma  is  charac- 
teristic and  rather  penetrating;  while  objectionable  to 
some  persons  it  is  very  agreeable  to  others. 

The  fruit  is  eaten  in  many  ways,— out  of  hand, 
sliced  with  cream,  stewed,  preserved,  and  in  shortcakes 
and  pies,  but  it  is  most  highly  valued  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jams  and  jellies.  In  several  tropical  coun- 
tries the  manufacture  of  guava  jelly  forms  quite  an 
important  industry.  When  well  made,  it  is  deep  wine 
color,  clear,  of  very  firm  consistency,  and  retains 
something  of  the  peculiar  muskv  flavor  which  charac- 
terises the  fruit,  and  which  gives  guava  jelly  an 
individuality  which  is  its  greatest  asset.  In  Brazil  a 
thick  jam,  known  as  goiabada,  is  made  from  the  fruit 
and  sold  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  country. 
A  similar  product  is  manufactured  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Florida  under  the  name  of  guava  cheese. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern 
California,  where  it  is  frequently  listed  under  the  name 
of  lemon  guava.  It  is  too  tender  for  the  colder  sections 
of  the  state.  In  Florida  it  is  not  only  cultivated  in 
gardens,  but  is  found  in  a  semi-naturalized  condition 
in  some  sections  and  has  become  a  pest.  The  same  is 
true  in  many  other  regions;  the  plant  grows  so  readily 
from  seed  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  prevent  its 
spreading  to  places  where  it  is  not  desired  when  the 
seeds  are  scattered  by  birds  or  other  agencies. 

The  Cattlcy  or  strawberry  guava,  P.  Caltleianum, 
Fig.  1769,  is  also  a  well-known  fruit  in  this  country.  In 
California  it  is  widely  cultivated  because  of  its  superior 
hardiness,  withstanding  temperatures  as  low  as  22°  F. 
without  injury.  It  does  not  grow  to  such  large  size  as 
P.  Guajava,  but  under  favorable  conditions  forms  an 
arborescent  shrub  15  to  20  feet  in  height.  Unlike  P. 
Guajava,  its  leaves  arc  thick,  leathery,  and  somewhat 
glossy,  in  sice  rarely  over  2J*$  inches  in  length  and  in 
form  obovate-elliptical.  The  fruit,  which  is  usually 
produced  in  great  abundance,  is  broadly  pyriform  to 
spherical,  1  to  1  ^  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  is  deep 
purplish  maroon,  the  flesh  translucent  yellowish  white, 
very  soft  and  melting  in  texture.  The  seeds  are  rather 
numerous,  irregularly  oval  in  form.  The  flavor  lacks 
the  pungency  of  P.  Guajava,  and  a  resemblance,  real 
or  imagined,  to  that  of  the  strawberry  has  suggested 
the  common  name  of  "strawberry  guava."  Jelly  made 
from  this  fruit,  while  lacking  the  pronounced  flavor  of 
that  made  from  P.  Guajava,  is  nevertheless  highly 
esteemed  in  California,  most  of  the  fruit  being  utilised 
for  jelly-making. 

While  rather  slow  in  growth,  the  plant  frequently 
begins  to  bear  fruit  the  second  or  third  year  from  the 
seed.  A  horticultural  form  of  this  species,  P.  Cat- 
tieianum  lucidum,  generally  listed  by  the  trade  as  P. 
lucidum,  is  grown  both  in  Florida  and  California, 
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though  not  so  extensively  as  P.  CaJtieianum  itself.  The 
chief  difference  between  this  form  and  the  type  lies  in 
the  color  of  the  fruit,  which  in  place  of  maroon  is  deep 
sulfur-yellow.  The  flavor,  if  anything,  is  a  little  milder 
and  less  pungent.  It  is  a  meritorious  form,  worthy  of 
wider  cultivation. 

The  "pineapple  guava,"  of  California,  is  Feijoa 
SrUouriana,  a  South  American  myrtaceous  fruit 
not  properly  called  a  guava,  perhaps,  but  so  closely 
resembling  some  of  the  guavas  in  growth  and  fruit  as 
to  suggest  this  name.  Sec  Fruoa.  Several  other  spe- 
cies oi  Psidium  are  grown  in  this  country  to  a  limited 
extent,  some  of  them  having  been  recently  introduced. 
Tropical  America  is  rich  in  species  of  Psidium,  Brazil 
alone  possessing  a  large  number  of  economic  value. 
Most  of  these  are  still  in  the  wild  state  and  capable  of 
vast  improvement  by  selection  and  breeding. 

The  culture  of  the  guavas  presents  few  difficulties. 
Nearly  all  species  succeed  on  a  variety  of  soils,  requir- 
ing only  that  good  drainage  be  provided.  While 
propagation  is  nearly  always  by  seed,  some  vegetative 
method  must  be  used  to  perpetuate  desirable  varieties. 
This  is  especially  important  with  P.  Guajava,  in  which 
there  is  more  variation  than  in  P.  Caideianum,  and 
desirable  forms  do  not  come  true  from  seed.  Grafting 
has  been  successfully  performed  but  never  widely 
practised.  In  California,  budding  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful, with  large  stocks  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
and  square  or  oblong  patch  buds  about  inches  in 
length.  This  method,  however,  docs  not  seem  very 
suitable  for  commercial  use.  Shield -budding  has  been 
successful  in  a  few  instances,  the  operation  being  per- 
formed as  with  citrus,  and  it  is  this  method  which 
probably  offers  the  greatest  advantages.  Propagation 
by  cuttings  is  also  possible,  when  half-rijM>ned  wood  is 
used  and  bottom  heat  is  available.  All  these  methods 
have  been  practised  to  a  very  limited  extent,  seed- 
propagation  being  practically  the  only  method  used  in 
most  tropical  countries.  Seeds  retain  their  vitality  for 
some  time,  but  should  be  planted  as  fresh  as  possible, 
using  a  light  sandy  loam  and  taking  care  to  avoid 
over-watering  when  the  young  plants  appear.  When 
the  second  leaves  have  formed,  the  plants  should  be 
potted  off  and  carried  along  in  pots  until  they  are 
transplanted  into  permanent  positions,  since  they  ore 
somewhat  difficult  to  transplant  from  the  open  ground. 
Planting  should  be  done  in  late  spring. 

In  California  P.  Guajava  frequently  suffers  from  the 
attacks  of  the  black  scale  (SaitKtia  olex),  which  must 
be  kept  in  check  by  fumigation  or  spraying.  In  other 
countries  this  plant  seems  remarkably  free  from  insect 
pests  or  fungous  diseases,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
Cattley  guava.  The  fruits  are  sometimes  injured  by 
the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly,  and  a  scab  has  been 
observed  in  Brazil  which  affects  them  prejudicially. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  plants  require  little  atten- 
tion. F.  W.  Popenoe. 

GUAZtJMA  (name  of  Mexican  origin).  Sttrculiactx. 
A  few  Trop.  American  trees,  allied  to  Theobroma,  with 
small  white,  pink  or  yellow  fls.  in  short-peduncled, 
axillary  cymes.  Calyx  mostly  3-parted;  petals  5,  2- 
parted;  stamen-cup  about  10-lobed.  the  lobes  alter- 
nating with  petals  and  bearing  2-3  fertile  anthers,  the 
tttaminodia  3-angled;  style  5-parted:  fr.  a  5-valved  nut 
the  size  of  a  filbert:  Ivs.  2-ranked.  serrate:  fls.  small. 
Theobroma  has  a  berry-like  fr.,  entire  lvs.,  fascicled  or 
solitary  fls.,  and  a  different  stamina]  column.  G. 
ulmifdlia,  Lam.,  the  "guacima"  of  Mex.,  is  offered  in 
Calif.  It  becomes  a  large  tree:  branchlets  powdery: 
lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  somewhat  pointed, 
oblique  at  base,  powdery  beneath  when  young  but 
becoming  glabrous:  nut  nearly  globular,  with  5  fur- 
rows. Said  to  yield  medicinal  preparations.  G.  to  men - 
tbm„  Kunth,  is  a  small  tree  in  W.  Indies,  apparently 
not  cult.  here.  l  H.  B. 
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GUETTARDA 


GUMS 


GUETTARDA  (J.  E.  Guettard,  1715-1786,  physician, 
mineralogist  and  botanist  in  France).  Rubidcur.  Forty 
to  fifty  tropical  and  subtropical  shrubs  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  chiefly  the  latter, 
two  of  which  are  offered  for  ornament  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Leaves  opposite  or  verticillate,  ovate  or  oblong, 
petiolate  or  nearly  sessile:  fls.  in  axillary  more  or  less 
forked  cymes,  sometimes  polygamo-diuecious,  4-9- 
merous;  calyx  continued  beyond  ovary  into  a  cup- 
shaped  or  bell-shaped  rim;  corolla  salverform,  with 
long  tube  and  rounded  or  oblong  segms. ;  stamens  4-9, 
inserted  in  the  tube  or  throat,  not  exserted;  ovary 
4-9-celled:  fr.  a  thin-fleshed  globular  or  obtusely 
angled  drupe. 

oruguensis,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Lvs.  2  in.  long,  half 
as  wide,  elliptic-oblong,  somewhat  pilose  above  and 
more  or  less  tomentose  beneath;  stipules  lanceolate- 
triangular,  caducous:  corolla-tube  }4in.  or  less  long,  the 
5  lobes  roundish;  calyx-limb  very  short:  fr.  an  oolong 
3-4-seedcd  drupe. — Cent.  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina; 
a  small  tree,  with  sericeous  corolla,  and  fr.  the  size  of  a 
cherry  which  is  said  to  be  edible. 

,Linn.  A  littoral  evergreen  tree:  lvs.  broadly 


ovate  with  an  obtuse  or  cordate  base,  acute  at  apex, 
pubescent  beneath,  5-10  in.  long:  fls.  polygamous, 
white,  in  long-peduncled  cymes  that  usually  arise  in 
the  axils  of  fallen  lvs.;  calyx  villous;  corolla  pubescent. 
Ity  in.  or  less  king  and  the  limb  (with  obovate  segms.) 
1  in.  across:  fr.  orange,  nearly  globular,  obscurely 
lobed  or  angled,  said  to  be  edible.  Tropics  in  eastern 
hemisphere.  B.R.  1393.  l,  jj, 

GUSVlNA:  Otmina. 

GUICHENOTIA  (Antoine  Guichenot,  French  gar- 
dener, according  to  some;  from  Guichen  Bay,  New 
Holland,  according  to  others).  StereuliAoe*.  A  few 
tomentose  shrubs  in  extra-tropical  Austral.,  little 
known  in  cult,  as  greenhouse  shrubs.  Lvs,  narrow  and 
entire,  revolutc,  with  leafy  stipules:  fls.  small,  in  simple 
racemes  opposite  the  lvs. :  petals  5,  small  and  scale-like; 
stamens  5;  ovary  5-celled,  the  style  simple:  fr.  a  short 
5-valved  caps.  (1.  ledifblia,  Gay,  has  several  white  fls. 
in  the  raceme:  lvs.  oblong-linear,  obtuse:  calyx  J^in. 
or  less  long.  G.  tnacrdnlha,  Turcx.,  has  much  larger 
purplish  fls.  in  racemes  of  2  or  3.  B.M.  4651.  J.F. 
3  :  279.  L.  H.  B. 


GUIZOTIA  (after  Guizot,  the  celebrated  historian). 
CompdxiUe.  Annual  herbs  (of  about  five  species)  from 
tropical  Africa,  one  of  which  has  some  economic  inter- 
est from  its  oil-producing  seeds. 

The  plants  have  yellow  heads,  about  2  in.  across,  with 
8  broad,  3-toothed  rays  and  a  leafy  outer  involucre. 
Seeds  can  be  secured  by  the  pound  from  S.  Kla.,  and 
they  are  listed  among  miscellaneous  agricultural  seeds 
in  a  few  of  the  largest  European  catalogues.  The  plant 
is  cult,  in  India  for  the  oil. 

abyssi'nica,  Cass.  (0'.  okljrra,  DC.  Verbetlna  satlra, 
Roxbg.).  Erect,  annual,  nearly  smooth:  lvs.  opposite, 
lanceolate,  clasping,  remotely  serrate:  heads  about 
Jiin.  wide  in  a  dense  cyme.  B.M.  1017. — Doubtfully 
in  cult,  horticulturally  in  Amer.  ft,  Tatlou  t 

GUMS  A  WD  RESINS.  Of  the  many  thousands  of 
vegetable  substances  falling  under  the  denomination 
of  gums  and  resins,  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
are  of  such  general  importance  as  to  warrant  mention 
here.  Their  economic  value  depends  upon  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  possessed  by  them  and  the 
abundance  in  which  they  are  produced.  A  gum,  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  is  a  substance  of  a  more 
or  less  sticky  nature  or  which  was  at  one  time  of  a 
sticky  or  plastic  consistency    The  chemist,  however, 


restricts  the  term  gum  to  certain  products  having  very 
definite  properties,  classifying  other  plant  exudations 
according  to  their  properties  and  grouping  them  as 
resins,  gum  resins,  balsams,  and  the  uke.  A  gum  in  this 
restricted  sense,  is  a  substance  which  dissolves  or  softens 
in  cold  water,  forming  a  mucilage,  or  at  least  a  liquid 
of  gelatinous  consistency,  and  when  held  in  a  flame 
only  chars  with  an  odor  of  burnt  sugar.  It  is  insoluble 
in  60  per  cent  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  benzene  or 
fatty  oils.  A  resin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  lustrous 
vegetable  substance  resembling  a  gum  but  which  neither 
dissolves  nor  softens  in  cold  water  and  which  burns 
with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  giving  off  an  aromatic  odor. 
It  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine, 
benzene  or  warm  oils. 

Gums  are  related,  chemically,  to  cellulose  and  are 
not  secretion  products,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but 
are  formed  directly  from  the  plant  tissues  bv  a  breaking 
down  of  the  cells  themselves;  sometimes  this  is  a  per- 
fectly normal  process  but  very  often  it  may  be  con- 
sidered pathological  and  is  the  result  of  bacterial  action. 
Humidity  appears  to  be  the  principal  controlling  factor 
in  the  production  of  gum.  Volatile  or  essential  oils  are 
secreted  by  the  cells  of  many  plants  of  widely  divergent 
relationships  and  are  often  characteristic  of  certain 
families,  like  those  to  which  belong  the  mints  and  the 
pines.  The  resins  are  oxidation  products  derived  from 
certain  of  the  volatile  oils  and  thus  may  indirectly  be 
considered  products  of  secretion.  Some  plants  yield 
only  gum,  others  only  resin,  while  others  again  may 
yield  both,  in  which  case  the  gum  and  resin  may  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  or  may  be  exuded 
as  an  emulsion  or  mixture.  In  many  plants  the  resins 
occur  dissolved  in  volatile  oil  and  though  exuded  in  a 
liquid  state  soon  become  solid  through  the  evaporation 
of  more  or  less  of  the  volatile  oil.  Some  resins  contain 
aromatic  acids  and  others  consist  of  certain  liquid 
organic  compounds  of  these  acids  in  which  is  dissolved 
a  solid  resin;  such  products  are  called  balsams.  The 
camphors  constitute  another  group  of  oxidation  prod- 
ucts derived  from  the  volatile  oils. 

U»c9  of  gums  and  reJtins. 

Soluble  gums,  the  most  typical  of  which  is  gum 
arabic,  are  used  for  a  great  number  of  purposes  in  the 
arte;  the  varieties  having  the  least  color,  highest 
adhesive  power  and  viscosity  being  the  most  valuable. 
They  find  application  in  confectionery'  and  pharmacy, 
in  sizing  and  finishing  textile  fabrics  and  pajier,  in 
calico  printing  and  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  water-colors,  ink,  mucilage,  and  so  on.  The  gums 
re  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water,  but  which 
with  it  to  form  a  mucilage,  as  for  example  traga- 
re  used  as  thickening  agents  in  calico-printing 
and  in  pharmacy,  and  for  pastes,  pills  and  colored 


arc  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  industrial 
purposes  but  probably  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  lacquers.  For  this 
purpose  they  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes: 

(1)  those  which  after  melting  can  be  combined  with 
unseed  oil  and  turpentine  to  form  an  "oil  varnish,"  and 

(2)  those  which  dissolve  more  or  less  in  alcohol,  oil  of 
turpentine  or  other  volatile  solvents  to  form  "spirit 
varnishes."  The  important  resins  of  the  first  class  are 
amber  and  the  copals;  while  those  of  the  second  class 
include  rosin  or  colophony,  benzoin,  dammar,  sandarac, 
mastic  and  elemi.  Aside  from  varnish-making,  certain 

is  are  employed  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  for  in- 
c,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  the  like. 


The  gums  and  renin*  of  grcate-xt  econnmie  importance. 

The  following  list  of  the  plant  exudations  which  are 
of  the  greatest  economic  importance  and  which  com- 
prises one  or  more  typical  examples  of  each  of  the 
groups  already  mentioned  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
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which  exude  from  trees  and  solidify  upon 
to  the  air,  but  as  used  commercially  it  c 


Gum  arabic. — The  name  still  generally  applied  to  the 
most  important  gum  produced  in  northern  Africa  and 
which  has  been  an  article  of  commerce  since  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  shipped  from 
Egypt  to  Arabia  and  then  thence  to  Europe  and  was 
therefore  called  "gum  arabic."  At  present  the  gum  is 
usually  known  as  "Sudan,"  "Kordofan"  or  "Senegal" 
gum,  depending  upon  the  region  from  whence  it  is 
shipped  to  market.  The  best  gum  is  produced  by  the 
pay-barked  acacia  tree,  .4  carta  Senegal,  and  is  col- 
lected both  from  wild  or  unowned  trees  and  from  gar- 
dens of  acacia  trees  which  are  private  property.  In 
the  gardens  the  gum  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
in  the  principal  branches  of  the  trees  while  from  the 
wild  trees  the  naturally  exuded  gum  is  collected.  Infe- 
rior varieties  are  collected  from  Acacia  Sryal,  chiefly 
from  the  forest*  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  from  Acacia 
aratrica,  A.  stetwearpa  and  A.  albitla  in  Senegal.  The 
gum  is  cleaned  from  pieces  of  bark  and  other  debris 
before  leaving  Africa  but  the  bulk  of  the  product  is 
exported  without  grading  and  is  sorted  in  Europe, 
principally  at  Trieste  and  Bordeaux. 

Tragacanth. — The  most  itn|>ortant  of  the  so-called 
insoluble  gums,  and  the  only  one  regularly  found  in 
commerce,  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  small 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Astragalus,  found  in  Asia  Minor. 
Syria,  Armenia,  Kurdistan  and  Persia.  It  is  produced 
chiefly  by  the  following  species:  Astragalus  adscendens, 
A.  gummifer,  A.  pycnoclatlus,  A.  kurdicus  and  A. 
stromatodes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  gnatest  quantity 
of  gum,  the  shrubs  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  in  July 
or  August  and  short  incisions  or  slits  are  made  in  the 
trunks.  The  gum  flows  out,  forming  flat  ribbon-like 
or  vermiform  pieces  depending  upon  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  incision,  and  is  dry  enough  for  gathering  in 
three  or  four  days.  Smyrna  is  an  important  market  for 
gum  tragacanth  and  it  is  there  sorted  into  various 
qualities  for  the  European  market. 

Amber. — A  fossil  resin  found  principally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  larger  and  finer  pieces 
are  used  for  jewelry,  beads,  trinkets,  mouthpieces  for 
pipes  and  cigar-holders,  while  the  smaller  piece*  and 
the  waste  from  carving  or  turning  are  used  for  varnish. 

Copals. — The  term  "copal"  is  now  used  commercially 
to  designate  a  group  of  widely  distributed  hard  resins 
of  high  melting  point  having  the  rommon  property  of 
being  capable  of  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  oil 
varnishes.  Aside  from  amber,  Zanzibar,  or  true  copal 
was  the  first  resin  used  for  this  purpose,  hence  arose 
the  custom  of  terming  as  "copal,"  each  new  resin 
which  was  discovered  to  be  useful  for  this  purpose  and 
distinguishing  it  from  others  by  prefixing  its  port  of 
shipment  or  other  geographical  name.  Copals  are 
obtained  in  round  tears,  nodules  or  flat  pieces  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  hardness,  either  from  living  trees  (recent 
or  raw  copals)  or  dug  from  the  earth  at  spots,  occupied 
centuries  before  by  tn>es  long  since  disappeared  (fossil 
or  ripe  copals).  The  most  important  are  yielded  by  the 
following  plants:  Zanzibar  copal,  Hymenra  Horneman- 
niana;  Sierra  Leone  copal,  Copaifera  (iuibaurliana; 
Gold  Coast  or  Accra  copal,  Cyanothyrsus  Ogea;  Niger 
copal,  DanieUat' ' 
australis; 


I,  Daniella  obhnga;  Kauri  copal,  Agathis  (bammara) 
alis;  Manila  or  East  Indian  copal,  Agathin  (Dam- 
)  orientalis;  West  Indian  or  Demerara  copal, 
llymrrura  Courbaril. 
Dammar.— Dammar  is  the  Malay  term  for  all  gums 


a  group  of  varnish  resins  obtained  from  Indian 
East  Indian  trees  belonging  to  the  Ihptcrocar- 
and  Burserace*  and  thus  does  not  include  the 
from  the  genus  Agathis  (or  Dammara,)  which 
are  known  as  copals.  Indian  dammar,  Shorea  robusta; 
white  dammar,  Valeria  indica;  black  dammar,  Caw- 
arium  striatum;  rock  dammar,  Hopea  odorala. 

Satutarac.— The  hard  brittle  resinB  produced  by 
several  species  of  coniferous  trees  in  North  Africa  and 
Australia.  Mogadore  sandarac,  yielded  by  a  small 
cypress,  Thuya  articulata,  common  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  is  shipped  principally 
from  the  port  of  Mogadore,  Morocco.  Australian 
sandarac  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  cypress 
pines,  especially  the  Murray  pine,  Callitris  verrucosa 
and  the  red  or  black  pine,  Cauitris  calcarala. 

Mastic. — A  soft  yellow  resin  obtained  in  brittle, 
yellowish,  glassy,  rounded  drops  from  Pislacia  lentiscus, 
a  small  tree  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek 
Archipelago  but  cultivated  on  the  island  of  Chios. 
Used  for  varnishing  paintings,  for  incense  and  as  a  tooth 
cement. 

Common  rosin  or  colophony. — This  is  the  solid  residue 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  distillation  of  oil 
of  turpentine  from  crude  turpentine.  For  a  list  of 
the  most  important  sources,  see  Turpentine,  below. 
Rosin  is  used  for  cheap  furniture  varnishes,  in  the 
sizing  of  paper,  as  a  flux  for  solder,  as  a  coating  for 
the  inside  of  casks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  laundry- 
soap.  It  is  the  source  for  rosin-oil  and  rosin-spirit, 
which  are  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
rosin.  The  first  is  used  in  the  production  of  lubricants, 
printing  inks  and  paints,  while  the  second  is  a  substi- 
tute for  oil  of  turpentine. 

Gamboge. — A  hart!  brittle  yellow  gum-resin,  composed 
of  a  variable  mixture  of  gum  and  resin,  and  produced 
by  several  species  of  Garcinia,  especially  G.  Hanburyi  of 
Siam  and  Indo-China  and  G.  Morella  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  It  is  used  to  color  golden  lacquers,  as  a  water- 
color  pigment  and  in  medicine  as  a  drastic  purgative. 

Myrrh. — A  fragrant  gum-resin  obtained  in  Arabia 
and  northeastern  Africa  from  a  burscraeeoua  tree  Hal- 
samodendron  Myrrha.  It  is  used  in  medicine  and  for 
dental  preparation*. 

( Hilton  um  or  frankincense. — A  fragrant  gum-resin 
obtained  from  the  stem  of  several  species  of  Boswellia, 
especially  B.  Carterii,  native  to  northeastern  Africa 
and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  Its  principal  use  is 
for  the  incense  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches. 

Galbanum. — A  strong-smelling,  yellowish  brown 
gum-resin  exuded  from  the  stem  of  certain  species  of 
Ferula,  especially  F.  galbaniftua  and  F.  ruliricaulis, 
natives  ot  Persia.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest 
writers  on  medicine  and  was  an  ingredient  of  the  incense 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  It  is  now 
used  only  to  a  small  extent  in  medicine. 

Turpentine. — The  crude  oleo-resin  obtained  by  tap- 
ping any  one  of  several  species  of  coniferous  trees 
native  to  North  America,  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 
The  most  important  varieties  are  yielded  by  the  fol- 
lowing species:  American  turpentine  from  the  long- 
leaf  pine,  Pinus  palustris,  and  the  Cuban  pine,  Pinus 
hetrrophylla;  French  turpentine  from  the  maritime  or 
cluster  pine,  Pinus  maritima;  Russian  turpentine  from 
the  Scotch  or  Swedish  pine,  Pinus  syleestris;  and  Indian 
turpentine  from  the  Indian  blue  pine,  Pinus  excelsa, 
the  Himalayan  long-leaf  pine,  Pinus  Inngifolia  and  the 
Burma  pine,  Pinus  khasya.  From  these  oleo-resina 
there  iB  distilled  oil  of  turpentine,  leaving  behind  rosin 
or  colophony.  Venice  turpentine,  from  the  common 
larch,  Larix  europxa,  is  about  the  consistency  of  clear 
honey,  and  is  used  in  fixing  colors,  enamel  painting 
;  and  in  medicine. 
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Canada  baUam. — A  thick,  yellow,  transparent,  liquid 
oleo-resin  obtained  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada  from  the  balsam  fir,  Abies  balsamea.  On 
account  of  its  great  capacity  for  refracting  light  it  is 
used  to  cement  lenses  and  for  mounting  objects  for 
the  microscope.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

Copaiba  balsam. — A  thick,  transparent,  brownish, 
liquia  oleo-resin  obtained  from  several  species  of 
leguminous  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Copaifera  and 
native  to  northern  South  America.  It  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  antiseptic  anil  stimulant. 

Eltmi. — More  or  less  soft  resins  yielded  by  bursera- 
ocous  trees  belonging  to  the  genera  Protium  and  Can- 
arium.  Manila  elemi  from  Cnnarium  liuonicum  is  a 
fragrant  resin  used  for  toughening  varnishes. 

lialsam  Peru. — A  dark  brown  molasses-like  liquid 
balsam  obtained  in  Salvador  and  Guatemala  from  the 
stem  of  a  leguminous  tree,  Myroxylon  Pereirx.  It  is 
used  in  medicine,  perfumery  and  chocolate  manufac- 
ture. 

Styrax  or  storax. — A  thick,  grayish,  sticky,  liquid 
i  obtained  in  Asia  Minor  from  I ' 


Proscrpinaca,  Hippuris,  Myriophyllum.  These  com- 
prise small  and  mostly  inconspicuous  water-  or  bog- 
plants.  In  the  Australian  region  are  the  endemic  gen- 
era Loudonia  and  Meionectes;  and  there  remain  Scr- 
picula,  Gunnera,  and  Hakiragis,  with  very  wide  and  dis- 
jointed distributions.  Gunnera  has  25  or  more  known 
species  in  S.  Air.,  Abyssinia,  Java,  Tasmania,  New 
Zeal.,  Hawaii  and  S.  A  hut.  In  general  appearance  the 
gunneras  are  wholly  unlike  our  native  naloragaceous 
plants.  The  lvs.  are  radical,  ovate  or  orbicular,  in  cer- 
tain species  gigantic:  fls.  perfect  or  rarely  imperfect 
monoecious  or  polygamous,  small,  in  simple  or  branched 
spikes  or  panicles,  often  packed  on  a  great  cob-like 
spike;  petals  2-3,  or  none;  calyx  none,  or  with  2-3 
k)bes;  stamens  1  or  2  or  3;  ovary  1-loculed,  bearing  2 
filiform  styles:  fr.  a  drupe:  plant  rhizomatous. 

Gunneras  are  striking  herlwi,  and  with  protection  the 
two  first  species  may  be  grown  even  in  some  of  our 
northern  states.  These  two  are  amongst  the  noblest 
of  lawn  foliage  plants.  To  produce  satisfactory  effects, 
rich  moist  ground  is  indispensable.  The  plants  must 
for  want  of  water.   Exposure  to  sun  is 


It  is  used  in  perfumery,  advisable, 


gum,  Liquidambar  orientali*. 
pharmacy  and  in  medicine. 

Common  or  laurel  camphor.— A  white,  crystalline, 
pungent  substance  obtained  by  distilling  with  steam 
the  twigs  and  chips  of  the  camphor  tree,  Cinnamomum 
Camphora,  native  to  China  and  Japan  and  cultivated 
in  the  southern  United  States.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  lacquers  and 
smokeless  powders. 

Menthol  or  peppermint  camphor. — The  principal  con- 
stituent of  oil  of  peppermint,  the  essential  oil  of  \frntha 
piperita,  from  which  it  can  be  crystallized  by  chilling. 
It  resembles  common  camphor  but  has  a  strong  |H-pper- 
mint  odor.  Used  in  medicine  and  perfumery. 

Frederick  L.  Lewton. 

GUM-TREE:  Buealyplu*  and  iilflili;  aim  Lu/uulambar. 

GUNNERA  (J.  Ernst  G  unner,  1718-1773,  was  a 
Swedish  bishop  and  botanist,  and  wrote  a  local  flora). 
Haloragitlacrjr.  Perennial  herbs,  some  of  them  big- 
leaved  and  used  for  subtropical  effects;  others  small 
and  useful  for  bogs  and  rockeries. 

The  family  Haloragidacea?  comprises  above  100 
widely  scattered  and  heterogeneous  species  in  H  genera. 
In  the  northeastern  states  are  the  aquatic  genera, 


>le,  but  they  should  be  sheltered  from  severe 
else  the  leaves  will  be  damaged.  Ample  winter 
protection  should  be  provided.  A  liberal  covering 
of  leav«*  or  Utter,  held  in  place  by  brush  or  branches, 
will  generally  keep  them  from  harm.  Apply  the  cover- 
ing in  December  and  remove  early  in  spring.  Propagate 
by  division.  Seeds  arc  also  employed,  and  they  can 
usually  be  secured. 

a.  Lv*.  t<ery  large  and  xtriking. 

manicata,  Lind.  Fig.  1770.  St.  thick  and  very  short, 
the  titanic  crown  of  lvs.  rising  from  the  ground:  petioles 
often  as  tall  as  a  man,  prickly:  blades  becoming  5-10 
ft.  across,  orbicular  in  general  outline,  variously  lobed, 
crenate,  furrowed  and  channeled  along  the  great  veins: 
fls.  green:  spik«>  dense  and  tapering,  often  more  than  1 
ft.  diam.  and  3—1  ft.  tall.  S.Brazil.  I. H.  31:531.  Gn. 
45,  p.  21;  50,  p.  455  ;  54,  p.  385;  59,  p.  327;  63,  p.  127; 
70,  p.  179;  74,  p.  451.  G.C.  III.  14:589;  29,  suppl. 
Jan.  12.  G.M.  54:101,  647.  G.F.  8:55.  The  crown  of 
lvs.  sometimes  measures  25-35  ft.  across,  making  a 
magnificent  plant.  This  is  the  better  species. 

chilensis,  Lam.  (G.  scAbra,  Kuiz  &  Pav.).  Not  so 
robust,  the  lvs.  smaller  and  less  spiny,  and  the  fl.-spikes 
less  tall:  fls.  reddish.  R.H.  1S62,  p.  310;  1S94,  p.  397 
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On.  40,  p.  151.  G.C.  II.  28:425;  III.  8:665.  G.  18:693; 
21:661.  G.W.5:367,  571;  12:413.— Thrives  in  drier 
soil.  Var.  major,  Hort.,  is  a  very  strong-growing  form. 

aa.  Lc$.  of  ordinary  or  even  small  site. 
a  re  nana,  Cheesera.  Prostrate  and  creeping  plant 
making  extensive  patches  in  damp  sandy  land  in  New 
Zeal.,  the  rhisome  stout  and  clothed  with  bases  of  old 
foliage:  Ivs.  2>-$  in.  or  less  long,  Uiick,  only  slightly 
hairy,  the  blade  less  than  1  in.  and  broadly  ovate 
or  oblong,  cxenate  or  somewhat  lobed:  male  peduncles 
usually  longer  than  lvs.,  and  female  much  shorter 
at  flowering  time;  female  fls.  densely  crowded  into 
a  short  oblong  spike:  drupes  very  small,  fleshy,  yel- 
lowish red. 

dentAta,  Kirk.  More  slender,  forming  extensive 
patches  in  wet  subalpine  places  in  New  Zeal.:  Ivs.  many 
and  tufted,  prominently  hairy,  the  blade  1  in.  or  leas 
long  and  varying  from  ovate  to  oblong  and  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  coarsely  dentate:  male  spikes  about  equal- 
ing the  lvs.,  the  female  short  and  hidden  at  the  base  of 
the  lvs.,  but  the  spikes  in  fr.  sometimes  surpassing  the 
lvs.:  drupes  minute  (roin.  long). 

magcllanica,  Lam.  A  very  small  species  with  dark 
green  Ivs.:  stoloniferous:  Ivs.  orbicular-reniform,  cre- 
nate,  2J£  in.  or  less  broad:  male  scape  surpassing  the 
lvs.,  female  shorter:  fls.  a|>etalous,  the  male  pedicelled, 
the  female  sessile.  Chile  south,  and  Falkland  Isls. 

G.  brtpkoaia,  Und.  *  Andre  A  lanr*  apeciea:  Iv*.  tatl-petiolate, 
the  limb  peltate,  concave,  orhicular-reniform.  rather  auitllowty 
7-n-k>txxI  and  the  lobe*  teun  somewhat  lobed  or  angled,  the  mar- 
•  ith  many  small  acute  indexed  teeth  and  Mack-purple:  female 
in  a  lax  *pike-likr  pnniclc,  on  a  purpljih  urapn.  Colombia. 
I.H.  19:111. — <».  minima.  H.irt.— <;.  magellanica  (?).— O.  ptrpfnta. 
Linn.  I.vs.  Uing.pcUoled  J12-1H  in.),  orbicular- reniforra,  mnljitr 
at  bn.tr.  6-12  in.  acroaa,  uniformly  nnd  closely  crenaty- toothed: 
•rape  aurpaannc  the  lva..  becoming  2-3  ft.  hi«h;  flu.  tnona<cioua. 
the  malw  in  the  upper  part  of  the  slender  epikea.  8.  Afr.  in  mout 
placea.    B.M.  2376.  L  H  B 

GURANIA  (Anagram  of  Anguria) .  Cucurbitactar. 
Tall  climbers,  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
tendrils:  lvs.  entire,  lobed,  or  3-5-foliolate:  fls.  dioecious 
or  rarely  monoecious,  small,  braetless,  the  petals  pal'.' 
yellow;  male  fls.  in  long-|>eduncled  clusters,  the  calyx- 
tube  cylindrical  or  ventrieose  and  the  limb  ■>•  ported, 
the  corolla  5-parted  into  linear  or  triangular  papillose 
thickened  segms.,  the  stamens  2  and  free;  female  fls. 
solitary  on  fascicled  or  capitate  on  the  ton  of  the 
peduncle,  staminodia  none,  ovary  oblong  and  bearing 
a  bifid  style:  fr.  oblong,  terete,  many-seeded,  the  seeds 
ovate  and  compressed.  There  are  about  50  gummas  in 
the  American  tropics,  one  of  which,  G.  malacophijlla, 
Rodr.  (G.  eridntha,  Andre,  not  Cogn.),  has  recently  been 
mentioned  in  horticultural  literature  abroad.  This 
is  a  strong  villous  climber  with  simple  broadly  ovate 
sometimes  3-  to  5-lobed  lvs.  4-8  in.  long:  male  fls. 
reddish,  in  a  globose  head  on  a.  peduncle  6-16  in. 
long;  petals  linear-subulate,  pubescent ;  female  fls. 
not  described.  Upper  Amason.  B.M.  8085.  R.H. 
1904:388.  L.  H.  B. 

GOSTAVIA  (Gustavus  III,  King  of  Sweden). 
Leeythidace*.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  the  American  tropics 
with  large  showy  fls.,  of  which  G.  speciosa,  HBK.,  is 
offered  in  8.  Calif.  It  is  a  thick-lvd.  tree  with  6-petaled 
white  fls.,  suitable  for  planting  in  the  open.  For  fuller 
account,  see  Japarandiba. 

GUTHNlCKIA.  Two  plants  now  referred  to 
Achimenes,  one  of  which,  .4 .  foliosa,  is  perhaps  some- 
times cult.  (Sec  Vol.  I,  p.  208.) 

GUTIERREZIA  (personal  name).  Composite.  Herbs 
or  subshrubs,  often  resinous,  mostly  western  North 
American,  rarely  planted  in  borders. 

Much  branched  from  the  base,  and  have  narrow 
alternate  entire  lvs.  and  clusters  of  small  yellow  heads 
with  flat  receptacles  and  hairy  achenes.— About  18 
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species.  Easily  cult,  in  Calif.;  doubtfully  hardy  on 
Atlantic  coast  north  of  Washington. 

Euthamiss,  Torr.  &  Gray.  More  or  less  woody  at 
base,  seldom  to  P..  ft.  high:  lvs.  linear,  crowded: 
involucre  turbinate,  2  lines  long;  rays  and  disk-fls. 
each  3-9:  achenes  silky-pubescent;  pappus  of  about 
9  chaffy  scales.  W.  N.  Amer.  N.  TArix>H.t 

GUZMANIA  (A.  Guimann,  Spanish  naturalist).  fJro- 
meUace*.  Includes  Caraguata  and  Massdngea.  Tropi- 
cal American  bromeliads,  of  which  several  are  fairly 
well  known  ornamental  glasshouse  subjects. 

They  closely  resemble  the  erect-growing  tiliandsias, 
but  diner  in  technical  characters:  fls.  in  a  simple  spike- 
like  terminal  cluster,  tubular,  the  outer  segms.  or  calyx 
oblong  and  obtuse,  the  inner  or  petals  shorter  than 
the  tube;  anthers  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  tube, 
and  united  by  their  edges  around  the  style.— About 
75  species.  Grown  in  the  warmhouse,  along  with  Bill- 
bergia  and  Tillandsia,  which  see  for  culture.  Closely 
allied  to  .-Eehinea.  Many  species  arc  cult,  in  fanciers' 
collections  in  the  Old  World.  For  G.  picia,  see  Ar»du- 
larium.  For  G.  UgreUiana,  see  Hohenbergia.  G.  rosea, 
a  name  which  has  appeared  in  the  American  trade,  is 
probably  an  .Eclunea. 

A.  Calyx  carolla-like,  exceeding  the  petals. 

musiica,  Mcz.  Lvs.  strongly  decurved,  beautifully 
and  densely  marked  with  undulating,  interrupted,  irregu- 
lar brown  lines:  infl.  3-4  in.  long,  on  a  short  peduncle, 
the  bracts  golden,  striped  with  rose;  fls.  1^,-2  in.  long. 
Colombia.  B.M.  6675.  I.H.  24:268. 

aa.  Calyx  not  coroUa-iike,  shorter  than  petals. 
B.  Corolla  (or  segms.)  purple  or  red. 
linguists,  Me*  (Caraguata  lingulaia,  Lindl.  C. 
splrndcns,  Bouchtf.  C.  linguldta  splcndena,  Hort.). 
Epiphyte:  lvs.  many,  lanceolate  or  ensiform.  \Vh  ft. 
long,  "remotely  toothed:  spike  becoming  drooping, 
showily  red-bracted;  expanded  fl.  about  as  long  as  the 
long-pointed  bracts,  the  tube  yellowish  and  the  limb 
blue-purple.  W.  Indies,  Cent.  Amer.,  and  S.  Amer. 
B.R.  1068.  F.S.  11:1091.— Handsome.  Var.  csrdinslis, 
Andre1  (Caraguata  eardinalis,  Andrei.  Bright  scarlet: 
very  showy.  Colombia.  1.11.27:374.  R.H.  1883:12. 

bb.  Corolla  (or  srgms.)  white. 

tricolor,  Ruis  &  Pav.  (G.  fragrant,  Hort.,  at  least  in 
part.  G.  grdndis,  Hort.,  in  part.  G.  maculata,  Hort.,  in 
part.  G.  numostaehya,  Rusby).  Lvs.  several  to  many, 
broad  and  more  or  less  recurved,  entire  on  the  edges, 
usually  shorter  than  the  stout,  erect  spike:  lower  bracts 
green  streaked  with  black,  upper  ones  red-tinged: 
corolla  white.  W.  Indies,  Cent.  Amer.,  S.  Amer. 
L.B.C.  5:462.  F.S.  9:918.  B.M.  5220.  Var.  variegsU, 
Hort.  Lvs.  striped  with  white.  S.  Fla. — Interesting 
because  of  its  combination  of  green,  red  and  white. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  horticultural  plants  which  pass  as 
G.  fragrans  belong  to  &chmea  eburnea,  Baker  (Cam'a- 
fruwi  Lindenti,  Mel.  A'idularium  Lindenii,  Regel).  This 
species  is  further  mentioned  under  Xidularium. 

Devansaysns,  Morr.  (Caraguata  Deransauana, 
Morr.).  Lvs.  about  20,  narrow  linear  or  ensiform, 
brown-striped  on  the  back:  fls.  white,  in  a  dense,  oblong 
spike,  the  scarlet  bracts  oval.  Ecuador. 

BHD.  Corolla  (or  segms.)  yellow. 
Melindnis,  Kegel  (Caraguata  Melindnis,  Morr.).  Lvs. 
strap-shaped,  green  above  and  brown-tinted  beneath: 
fls.  yellow,  subtended  by  oblong  red  bracts.  French 
Guiana.  George  V.  Nash., 

GYM  NO C L  AD 0 S  (from  Greek  naked,  plus  a  branch, 
which  refers  to  the  stout  branches  with  few  branch- 
lets).  Leguminbsjr.  Trees,  useful  for  bold  planting. 

Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous,  regular,  not 
papilionaceous;  calyx  tubular,  5-cleft;  petals  5,  oblong, 
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perigynoua,  resembling  the  setwls,  or  slightly  larger 
and  paler;  stamens  Hi;  filaments  pubescent,  distinct, 
short,  perigynous;  pistil  1;  ovary  superior,  simple, 
1-celled;  placenta  parietal;  ovules  numerous;  style 
slender:  fr.  an  oblong  (2-10-in.  long),  thick,  flat, 
curved,  dark  brown  legume;  needs  lenticular,  about  1 
in.  broad. — The  genus  contains  2  s|iecie&,  one  American, 
the  other  E.  Asian.  The  American  species,  the  Ken- 
tucky coffee  tree,  is  now  frequently  planted  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Its  ascending  branches,  coarse  twigs 
and  |kmIs  give  it  a  peculiar  sturdy  aspect,  heightened  in 
summer  by  the  immense  compound  lvs.  Prop,  by  seeds 
and  cuttings.  Foliage  appears  in  late  spring. 

diolca,  Koch  (G.  eanadrnxin,  Lam.).  Kentucky 
Copfeb  Tree.  Fig.  1771.  Tree  up  to  100  ft.  high, 
unarmed:  lvs.  alternate,  unequally  twice-pinnate,  1  }^-'d 
ft.  long;  lfts.  ovate  or  oval,  acuminate,  stalked,  entire, 
glabrous,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  J-jin.  long,  greenish  white,  in 


large  panicles,  which  terminate  the  branches  of  the  same 
season :  pods  persistent  through  the  winter.  Kich  woods, 
Cent.  N.  Y.,  and  Pa.  to  Minn.,  Neb.,  Okla.,  and  Tenn. 
S.  S.  3:123,  124.  R.H.  1897,  p.  491.  B.B2:261.  G. 
6:215. — Seeds  used  for  coffee  west  of  the  Allcghanica 
before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

G.  ckin/nri:  Bull.,  with  Miuillcr  more  numerous  tfU.  and  much 
thicker  pod.,  i>  not  cult.  K.  M.  WlEOAND. 

GYMNOGRAMMA.  Ferns  that  belong  in  several 
genera,  to  which  they  arc  here  referred.  The  ferns 
described  under  Gvmnogramma  in  previous  editions 
are  distributed  in  the  present  edition  as  follows: 

For  Gymnogramma  hixpida,  see  Gymnaptcru;  for  G. 
triangularis,  G.  chrynophylla,  G.  mdphurra,  G.  ttecom- 
potita,  G.  cnlamrlann*,  G.  fxruriana,  G.  taiariea,  G. 
ptdchclla,  see  Ceroptcri*;  for  G.  aurra,  set*  Ceropteria 
argenlm;  for  G.  schizophylla,  sec  Anogramma. 

R.  C.  Benedict. 

GYMNOLOMIA  [naked  border,  l>eeaitsc  the  pappus 
is  minute  or  none).  Compdsilsr.  About  20  yellow-fid. 
herbs  or  woody  plants  from  C!a.  to  Mex.,  much  like 
small-fid.  heliantnus.  Lvs.  alternate  or  opposite  on 
erect,  branching  sts.:  fl. -heads  on  peduncles  terminating 


the  branches;  involucre  hemispherical  or  bell-shaped, 
with  narrow  bracts  in  2  or  3  series;  receptacle  chaffy, 
more  or  less  conical;  ray-fis.  pistillate  and  sterile;  disk- 
fls.  perfect,  producing  4-anglcd  achenes.  Allied  to 
Viguiera,  and  distinguished  by  the  obsolete  or  wanting 
pappus.  Probably  none  of  the  species  is  in  cult.  G. 
PMeri,  Gray,  occurs  on  Stone  Mt.,  Ga.:  1-2  ft.  high, 
slender,  with  5-8  oval  or  obovate  rays  1  jin.  or  more  long, 
deep  orange-yellow.  The  other  s|tecies  are  of  the  Tex- 
ano-Mex.  region.  L  H  B 

GYMNOPfiTALUM  (Greek,  naked  petal).  Cucurbi- 
tacex.  Six  species  of  tendril-hearing  vines  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Java,  of  which  one,  G.  corhinchinenee,  is  cul- 
tivated chiefly  for  its  ornamental  gourds. 

This  species  is  a  tender  perennial  plant,  and  Ls  said 
to  have  small  white  fls.  borne  in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  as  advertised  in  the  seed  catalogues,  under  the 
name  of  Seotanlhut  tubifloru*.  Scot  ant  low  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  closely  allied  genus,  differing  in 
the  staminatc  fls.  possessing  bracts  and  3  brist lc-like 
rudiments  of  an  ovary,  while  the  staminatc  fls.  of 
Gymnopctalum,  by  the  old  definition,  have  no  bracts 
or  minute  ones,  and  but  1  rudiment  of  an  ovary. 
Coigneaux  includes  Scotanthus  in  Gymnopctalum. 

cochinchinense,  Kurs  (Seotdnthus  lubiflitrux,  Naudin). 
Musk-scented:  st.  much-branched,  slender,  grooved, 
creeping  or  climbing,  5-7  ft.  long:  tendrils  filiform, 
elongated,  simple:  lvs.  about  1  H"2H  >n-  long,  1-2  in. 
wide:  fls.  monircious,  white;  calyx-teeth  long  linear- 
awl-shaped;  calyx  shortly  villous,  not  tomentose:  lvs. 
ovate,  angled  or  slightly  lobed:  fr.  bright  red,  ovoid, 
10-ribbed,  rather  acute  at  the  base,  produced  at  the 
apex  into  a  long  rsiint  which  withers  and  remains,  2  in. 
long,  more  than  1  in.  thick.  |    \\  \\ 

GYMN6PSIS:  SrUrnmrput. 

GYMNOPTERIS  (Greek,  naked  fern).  Pt>ly}MHiiurt3-. 
A  group  of  small  tropical  ferns  with  once-pinnate  hairy 
lvs.  with  the  six>rangia  forming  long  lines  along  the 
veins  without  indusia;  the  If. -margins  not  rolled  over 
as  in  Cheilanthes,  and  to  which  the  genus  is  related. 

hfspida,  Underw.  (Gymnogrdmma  hfspida,  Mett.). 
A  low  plant,  5-8  in.  high,  with  iicntagonal,  palmate  lvs. 
1  in.  or  more  either  way,  densely  covered  on  l>oth  sides, 
but  especially  below,  with  strigose  hairs.  Has  Ix-en 
incorrectly  referred  to  Gymnagramma  Ehrenbergiana. 
Texas,  Aria.,  Mex.— Hardy.  r,  (J.  Benedict. 

GYMNOSP6RIA  (gymnot,  naked  and  sporos,  seed; 
the  seed  being  sometimes  without  aril).  Crlastr<icr;r. 
A  genus  of  hIkhiI  t)0  species  widelv  distributed  through 
Trop.  and  Subtrop.  Air.,  Asia  and  Austral.,  S.  Eu.  and 
Subtrop.  S.  Amer.  Closely  related  to  Celastrus,  but 
easily  distinguished  by  their  habit,  being  rigid,  often 
spiny  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  coriaceous  rather  small 
lvs.  and  perfect  small  whitish  fls.  in  axillary  evmcs  fol- 
lowed by  small  capsular  dehiscent  frs. ;  see<ls  with  or  with- 
out aril.  None  of  the  species  is  hardy  N.J  G.  variabilis 
being  probably  the  hardiest.  They  are  of  little  or  no 
ornamental  value  and  only  occasionally  and  rarely  cult, 
in  botanical  collections.  Except  6' .  serrala  which  is  cult,  in 
S.  Calif.,  and  recommended  as  a  suitable  shrub  for  ever- 
green hedges.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  probably  by  cuttings. 

serrata,  Loes.  (Celdxtrwt  serratus,  Hochst.).  Ever- 
green shrub;  the  branches  with  slender  spines  or 
unarmed,  puberulous  or  nearly  glabrous  at  the  extrem- 
ities: lvs.  coriaceous,  short-pctioled,  ovate  or  elliptic  to 
oblanceolate,  obtuse,  serrulate,  glabrous,  reticulate 
beneath,  1  Mr-3  in.  long:  cymes  small  on  axillary,  forked, 
puberulous  peduncles  much  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  caps. 
3-valvcd,  smooth.  Abyssinia.  G.  buxifdlit,  Szyszylowica 
(CtliMrus  hiuifMiuti,  Linn.).  Usually  spiny,  several 
feet  high:  lvs.  obovate,  obtuse,  crenately  serrate,  1-2 
in.  long: 
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cymes  dense,  short-pcduncled.  Air.  B.M.  2070  (as 
Celastrus  eyntosus)  and  2114  (as  C.  buxifoliu*  inermis). 
G.  variabilis.  Loos.  Lvs.  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  serrulate,  2-3^6  in.  long:  cymes  slender,  much 
shorter  than  lvs.:  caps.  J^-J^in.  across.  Cent.  China. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
GYMNOSTACHYS  (Greek,  naked  spike,  the  scape 
being  leafletw).  ArAcer.  One  interesting  tuberous- 
rooted  herb  with  grass-like  radical  Ivs.,  from  Queens- 
land and  New  8.  Wales,  sometimes  grown  in  choice 
greenhouse  collections,  G.  dnceps,  R.  Br.  Scape  1  to 
nearly  3  feet  tall,  flattened,  slender:  spikes  1-3  in.  long, 
slender  and  curved  or  drooping,  in  small  clusters  near 
the  apex,  with  a  leafy  bract  subtending  each  cluster: 
fls.  small  and  sessile;  perianth-segms.  4,  obovate  and 
not  exceeding  the  ovary;  stamens  4:  fr.  a  berry  %  or 
Hi"  MS-  L.  H.  B. 

GYMNOSTACHYUM  {naked  spike).  AcanlhAce*. 
Some  of  the  plants  of  this  name  are  Fittonias  (which 
see).  G.  ctjddnieum  Am.  &  Nees,  is  by  Lindau  (Engler 
&  Prantl  pflanzcnfamilicn)  referred  to  Cryptophrag- 
mium,  becoming  C.  ceylanicum,  O.  Kuntze,  but  by 
Bcntham  &  Hooker  is  retained  in  the  former  genus.  It 
is  an  erect  herb  from  Ceylon,  suitable  for  growing  in 
the  hothouse  for  its  white-marked  Ivs.  and  small  whitish 
fls.  in  clusters:  Ivs.  opposite,  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
somewhat  serrate.  B.M. 4706.  J.F.  4:405.   L.  H.  B. 

GTMNdTHRIX :  PennUrtum. 

GYNANDROPSIS  (Greek  words:  the  stamens  look 
as  if  they  were  borne  on  the  ovary).  Capparidactx. 
Annual  herbs  grown  out-of-doors. 

This  genus  includes  a  tender  plant  with  5-7  Kts., 
and  fls.  resembling  the  spider  flower,  or  Cleome.  It  is 
known  to  the  trade  at  present  as  a  Cleome,  but  Gynan- 
dropsis  is  distinguished  by  having  a  long  torus  (or 
receptacle),  which  is  produced  into  a  slender  body  (or 
gynophore)  which  is  elongated  at  the  middle,  and  bears 
the  pistil  to  which  the  filaments  are  united.  Cleome  has 
a  short  torus,  which  often  has  an  appendix  on  the  back: 
stamens  about  6  in  Gynandropsia:  in  Cleome  4-6, 
often  10:  lfts.  3-7:  fls.  white  or  purplish ;  sepals  decidu- 
ous; petals  entire  or  crenulate,  obovate.  with  a  slender 
claw:  fr.  a  silique,  usually  inclosed  within  the  calyx; 
seeds  kidney-shaped  or  orbicular,  compressed,  with  a 
wrinkled  or  tubercled  coat.— The  specie*  of  Gynandrop- 
sis are  perhaps  a  dozen,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  Pedieellaria  is  an  older  name  for  the  genus,  but 
it  is  not  accepted  by  the  "nomina  conservanda"  of  the 
Vienna  code.  For  cult.,  see  Cleome. 

specifisa,  DC.  (CUdme  specidaa,  HBK.).  Stiff  annual, 
or  perhaps  a  perennial,  usually  about  2  ft.  and  rather 
velvety  toward  the  top:  lfts.  5-7,  subserrulate,  oblong, 
acuminate:  fls.  violet,  showy.  Mex. 

WtLHEui  Miller. 

N.  TAYLOR.f 

GYN&RIUM  (Greek,  ffune,  woman,  and  erion,  wool). 
Gratnlnex.  Very  large  perennial  grasses  with  broad, 
sword-like  blades  and  plume-like  dioecious  inflorescence. 

Spikelets  2-fld.,  the  florets  equal,  the  rachilla  not 
produced  beyond  the  upper  floret;  glumes  of  staminate 
spikelets  equal,  of  the  pistillate  spikelets  unequal,  the 
upper  twice  as  long  as  the  lower;  culms  perennial,  with 
extensively  creeping  rhizomes,  the  plants  growing 
gregariously  in  large  masses  or  areas  in  their  native 
habitat:  Ivs.  rather  evenly  distributed  along  the  sts., 
the  sheaths  about  equal,  the  blades  as  much  as  3  in. 
wide. — One  species  in  Trop.  Amcr.  Cortuderia  of 
Stapf  differs  in  the  3-6-fld.  spikelets,  the  upper  florets 
more  or  less  reduced,  in  the  equal  glumes  in  both  sexes, 
in  the  biennial  culms  with  only  very  short  rhizomes,  the 
plants  thus  growing  in  large  tussocks;  in  the  Ivs., 
scarcely  \jia.  wide,  being  crowded  at  the  base  of  the 
plant,  the  sheaths  increasing  in  length  from  base 
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upward.  The  difference  in  appearance  between  the 
staminate  and  pistillate  plumes  is  much  more  marked 
in  Gynerium  than  in  Cortaderia, 

saccharides,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  Uva-Grass.  Culms 
perennial,  as  much  as  40  ft.  high:  on  the  sterile  shoots 
the  Ivs.  arc  aggregated,  fan-like  at  the  summit:  on 
the  fertile  sts.  they  are  scattered  along  the  middle, 
the  basal  and  upper  portions  being  naked:  plume 
white  or  tawny.  B.M.  7352. — Cult,  for  ornament,  tho 
plumes  resembling  those  of  pampas  grass.  Not  hardy 
outside  the  tropics.  For  pampas  grasses  see  Cortaderia 
and  Pampat-Gnut.  A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

GYNdPOGON  (Greek,  bearded  stigma).  Apoey 
nacex.  Syn.  Alyria.  Interesting  tropical  woody  plants, 
worth  cultivating  under  glass. 

The  genus  was  established  in  1776  by  Forster,  based 
upon  G.  stetlatus  of  Tahiti,  and  is  now  known  to  include 
at  least  50  species  distributed  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  Madagascar,  Austral,  and  Trop.  Asia.  Ever- 
green tree*  or  shrubs,  erect  or  twining,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  coumann,  with 
entire,  short-pet  ioled,  glossy,  myrtle-like  Ivb.,  usually 
in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  or  sometimes  opposite:  fls.  usually 
fragrant,  axillary  or  terminal,  solitary  or  in  umbellate 
or  spicate  cymes;  calyx  5-  or  4-cleft;  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  its  tube  cylindrical,  swollen  above  the  middle, 
or  slightly  contracted  at  the  throat,  without  scales, 
the  5  or  4  lobes  sinistrose;  anthers  subscasile,  as  many 
as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them, 
inserted  on  the  tube;  ovary  of  2  distinct  carpels  united 
by  a  single  style  with  a  capitate,  or  oblong  stigma  often 
bearing  hairs' on  its  upper  surface;  ovules  4-6  in  each 
carpel  in  2  series:  fr.  generally  a  single  ovoid  or  oblong 
drupe,  usually  monihfonn.  consisting  of  2  or  more 
l-»eedcd  joints  placed  end  to  end,  sometimes  both 
carpels  maturing  in  the  same  fl.,  when  the  fr.  becomes 
geminate,  as  in  many  other  Apocynacea?;  seeds  ovoid  or 
oblong,  furrowed  on  the  ventral  side,  remarkable  for 
their  ruminate  endosperm  with  erect  embryo,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  other  Apocynacea;  and 
agree  with  Annonacea?.  Plants  of  this  genus  may  be 
prop,  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  They  are  worthy  of  cult  in 
the  conservatory,  on  account  of  their  dark  green  lus- 
trous foliage  and  their  fragrant  jasmine-like  fls. 

oUvafArmis,  Safford  (Alyxia  olivxfdrmis.  Gaud.). 
Maile.  A  straggling  or  somewhat  twining  shrub  with 
opposite  and  ternate  Ivs.,  blades  ovate  to  oblong,  obtuse 
or  acuminate  at  both  ends,  coriaceous  glossy,  with 
evanescent  veins  and  margins  usually  revolute  over 
an  intramarginal  nerve:  peduncles  axillary,  3-  or  4-fld.; 
corolla  yellowish,  salver-shaped,  the  tube  slightly 
dilated  below  the  contracted  throat,  puberulous  within 
along  the  adnate  filaments,  limb  4-  or  rarely  5-lobed: 
drupes  often  geminate,  fleshy  black,  elliptic-oblong, 
sometimes  curved,  acuminate  at  each  end.  Hawaiian 
Isls.,  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  and  middle  regions. — 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  cherished  plant  of  the  Hawai- 
ians,  who  weave  its  fragrant  glossy  foliage  into  garlands, 
or  leis,  with  which  to  adorn  their  friends,  and  with  its 
branches  decorate  their  houses  and  Iannis  on  festive 
occasions;  and  they  also  celebrate  its  fragrance  in  their 
songs.  Other  allied  species  are  the  laumaile  of  Samoa 
(Gynopogon  bracieolosus),  the  nanago  or  Loduson  lalie  of 
the  island  of  Guam  {Gynopogon  Torrenanus),  and  the 
maire  of  Tahiti  {Gynopogon  aUUalws). 

W.  E.  Sav-pord. 

GYNURA  (name  refers  to  the  tailed  stigmas).  Com- 
p6sitx.  Tropical  herbs,  sometimes  grown  under  glass 
tor  the  large  showy  foliage. 

Rarely  subshnibby:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire  or  lobed. 
numerous:  heads  discoid,  the  florets  commonly  all 
fertile,  not  very  showy;  involucre  cylindrical  or  some- 
what bell-shaped,  the  narrow  brarts  in  about  1  series: 
acheiie  narrow,   5-10-striate,   with   copious  slender 
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pappus-bristles.  The  gynuras  are  attractive 
ouse  herbs,  usually  requiring  a  moderately  high 
temperature;  prop,  by  cuttings.  Genua  allied  to  Senecio 
and  Cineraria;  of  about  40  spec 
to  Austral. 


Trop.  Air.,  Asia, 


aurantlaca,  DC.  Velvet  Tree.  Stout  and  kranchv, 
2-3  ft.,  with  almost  succulent  sts.  densely  clothed  with 
violet  or  purple  haire:  lvs.  large  and  soft,  ovate,  jagged- 
toothed,  hairy,  short-petioled  or  the  upper  ones  clasp- 
ing, overlaid  with  iridescent  purple:  heads  in  a  terminal 
yellow  or  orange.  Java.  I.H.  28:436. — A 
le  foliage  plant.  In  winter  it  may  be  grown  in 
the  conservatory  or  warmhouse,  but  in  the  summer  it 
may  be  bedded  out  in  a  warm  and  protected  place.  It 
grows  rapidly,  and  makes  a  most  satisfactory  display 
of  colored  leafage.  It  is  readily  prop,  by  cuttings  in  the 
house,  as  geraniums  arc. 

Other  species,  but  not  known  to  be  in  the  American  trade,  are: 
O.  auriruUla,  Cum.  (G.  ovalU,  DC.  CacaKa  oval  is,  Ker).  Only 
slightly  villous:  Iva  oval,  entire  or  rrruind.  green  both  odea: 
flu.  yellow,  fragrant-  China.  B.R.  101.— C.  tkrolar,  DC.  2-3  ft., 
of  looser  growth  than  the  above,  glabruus:  lvs.  lance-ovate,  sume- 
what  downy,  nhort-pctiolcd,  deep-toothed  or  pinnalifid.  green  above 
and  purple  beneath:  rts.  orange.  Moluccas.  B.M.  M23. — G.  tmilit, 
DC.^i.  aurieulata. — (i.  MrmmiAm,  DC.  Climbing,  with  purple 
glabrous  sts.:  Iva.  narrow,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  acuminate,  petioled, 
remotely  small-toothed,  green  and  purple-ribbed.  Warmhouse 
B.M.  7244. 


L.  H.  B. 


aa.  Plant  perennial. 

B.  Lvs.  short,  spatulate:  plant  pubescent. 

cerastioides,  D.  Don.  Low,  densely  pubescent:  lvs. 
pubescent,  the  radical  ones  long-petroled,  the  others 
spatulatc  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  nearly 
so:  fls.  large  (often  £«iin.  across),  white 
or  lilac,  pink-veined.  Himalayas.  B.M. 
6699.  Gn.  47,  p.  422.  G.  35:433.— Of 
creeping  habit;  excellent  for  rock  work. 

bb.  Lvs.  perfoliate. 
perfoliate,  Linn.  (G.  scortonerijiilia, 
Hort.).  A  tall,  thick  and  round- 
stemmed  perennial,  usually  glabrous, 
but  sometimes  hairy  near  the  summit: 
lvs.  perfoliate.  6-nerved:  fls.  purplish, 
the  sepals  only  slightly  shorter 
the  petals.  Medit.  region. 

bbb.  Lvs.  long,  not  \ 
glabrous  or  i 

paniculate,  Linn.   Babt'b  Breath. 
Fig.  1774.  Diffuse  and  rather  tall-grow- 
ing (2-3  ft.),  forking:  lvs.  linear-lan- 
ceolate, the  largest  3  in.  long,  but  becoming  smaller 
toward   the   infl.,  sharp -pointed:  fls.   white,  very 
numerous;  pedicels  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Eu.  Gn.  68,  p.  162.— A  very  popular  plant,  especially 
for  use  in  the  trimming  of  bouquets.  A  most  grace- 
ful subject.   Sts.  stiff  and  wiry,  therefore  excellent 
for  cutting.  A  picture  of  its  use  in  floral  arrange- 
ment will  be  found  in  A.F.  6:340.  Var.  fl6re-pl*no, 
Hort.,  with  double  fls.  has  been  advertised,  but  is 
little  known  in  Amer.  Gn.  60,  p.  103.  A.F.  19:767. 
In  places  where  the  double  form  is  difficult  of  cult^, 
it  is  recommended  that  it  be  grafted  on  roots  of  G. 


1772.  Gyp&ophila  murtlis. 

GYPS  (3  PHIL  A  (gypsum-loving,  because  it  likes  cal- 
careous soils).  Caryopkyllacex.  European  and  Asian 
herbs,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  flowers,  and  useful 
for  mist-like  effects  in  mixed  borders  and  as  trimming 
in  bouquets. 

Sepsis  5,  united  below,  but  the  calyx  naked  at  the 
base  (not  bracted,  as  in  some  related  genera)  5-nerved; 
petals  5,  clawed,  very  small,  usually  white,  in  some 
horticultural  forms  pinkish;  stamens  10;  stvles  2:  pod 
4-valved:  lvs.  small,  entire,  opposite. — Perhaps  75 
species.  Very  branchy  or  spreading,  slender  herbs, 
with  scant  foliage  when  in  bloom.  Of  easiest  cult,  in 
open,  rather  dry  places.  They  are  desirable  for  rock- 
work.  They  make  an  excellent  effect  as  filling  amongst 
shrubbery;  also  good  for  covering  unkempt  places  with 
a  mass  of  delicate  bloom.  Hardy. 

A.  Plant  annual. 

murilis.  Linn.  Fig.  1772.  One  to  1  ft.,  very  diffuse 
and  branchy,  mostly  with  shorter  joints  than  G.  eleaans, 
of  finer  appearance,  the  st.  rough-hairy  near  the  base, 
smooth  above:  lvs.  linear,  spurry-like:  fls.  small,  rosy, 
the  petals  almost  recurved,  crenate.  Eu. — Makes  a 
dense  little  mound  when  well  grown. 

elegans,  Bieb.  Fig.  1773.  One  foot,  repeatedly 
forked-branched,  glabrous:  lvs.  sessile,  the  uppermost 
linear,  the  lower  oblong  or  spatulatc:  Ab.  white  or  some- 
times (G.  rosea,  Hort.,  and  in  rare  wild  forms)  rosy; 
petals  truncate,  almost  recurved.  2-5  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx.   Caucasus. — Much  cult.,  and  handsome. 


acutifdlia,  Fisch.  Very  like  the  last,  but  the  plant 
greener,  the  lvs.  narrower  (indistinctly  3-nerved) 
and  the  pedicels  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Caucasus.— G.  paniculaia  seems  sometimes  to  be 
cult,  under  this  name. 

Stevenii,  Fisch.  (6'.  glaiiea,  Hort.).  Lower  than 
G.  paniculaia,  glaucous-green:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate 
ana  carinate,  mostly  radical:  fls.  rather  larger, 
white,  the  panicles  smaller  than  those  of  G.  paniculaia; 
petals  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  Caucasus. 

repens,  Linn.  (G.  pro*. 
trAta,  Hort.,  not  of 
Linn.).  Sts.  trailing  or 
prostrate,  ascending  at 
the  ends,  not  glau- 
cous: lvs.  linear,  sharp- 
pointed,  glabrous:  fls. 
rather  large,  white,  the 
petals  about  twice  longer 
than  the  sepals  and  the 
pedicels  usually  much 
longer.  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees. B.M.  1448. — Best 
adapted  to  the  rockery, 
and  the  mixed  border; 
blooms  from  midsum- 
mer to  autumn.  Var. 
monstrdsa,  Hort.,  is 
larger  but  otherwise  the 
same.  Var.  rosea,  Hort., 
has  rose-colored  fls.  and 
is  frequently  sold  as  G. 
prostrata  rosea,  also  as  G 
cartninea,  Hort.,  which 
does  not  seem  to  differ. 

N.  Taylor. t  1774.  Gypsophila  psnicalata. 
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HABENARIA  (Greek,  a 
the  shape  of  parte  of  the 
Ophrtjdr*.    Rein  Orchih. 


rein  or  strap;  referring  to 
flower).  Orchidacex,  tribe 
Terrestrial  leafy  herbs, 
in  bog -gardens  and  naturalised  in 


Ophrtjde*. 
sometimes  grown 
moist  places. 

Tubers  usually  undivided,  rarely  k>bed:  fls.  in  ter- 
minal racemes  or  spikes,  rarely  solitary ;  sepals  subequal, 
free  or  cohering  at  base,  erect  or  spreading;  petals 
usually  smaller,  often  2-lobed ;  lip  spreading  or  drooping, 
long-  or  short-spurred  at  base,  its  blade  entire  or  3-5- 
»•••(.:  column  very  short,  sessile:  rostellum  usually  1- 
toothed  or  lobed;  glands  naked;  anther-cells  parallel 

The  lateral 


t:  caps,  ovoid  or  oblong,  erect, 
sometimes  fringed,  giving  the 
fl.  a  graceful  appearance.— Species  about 
400,  very  widely  distributed  in  temper- 
ate and  tropical  regions. 

Few  species  of  Habenaria  arc  of  much 
horticultural  importance,  especially  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  exotic  kinds 
enjoy  some  favor  as  stove  plant*  in 
England,  while  there  arc  a  number  of 
hardy  North  American  species  which  can 
be  recommended  for  outdoor  cultiva- 
in  boggy  places.  H.  Susannx,  H. 
II.  militarin  and  other  East 
Indian  species  are  best  grown  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  house,  needing  good  light 
and  a  fair  amount  of  water.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  repot  them  after  the  resting 
season  in  a  compost  of  peat,  moss,  loam 
and  crock  dust,  with  the  tuber  resting 
upon  the  crocked-up  bottom  of  the  pot 
and  the  growing  point  iust  beneath  the 
soil.  They  should  then  be  given  a  good 
supply  of  water  until  after  flowering. 
These  habenarias  are  much  like  bletia 
in  their  requirements.  The  most  popular 
species  at  present  seem  to  be  H.  ciliaris, 
H.fimbriata  and  //.  psyc&ies,  but  these 
give  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
beauties  of  the  genus,  although  in  the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  H.  ciliaris  is 
the  showiest  orchid  in  temperate  North  America, 
native  species  are  procurable  through  collectors  and 
dealers  in  native  plants:  foreign  species  through  Dutch 
bulb-growers;  and  H.  radiata 
Japanese  plants. 

INDEX. 

bifolia,  29.  g\gnntm,  17.  olituaata,  37. 

blrphariglottu.  15.  jcrarilia,  33.  odoratiaaima,  2. 

Bonatea,  1U.  HcKikrriana.  30.  orbiculala.  28. 

braeteata.  24.  Hookeri.  30.  peranKBDa,  3. 

earn*  a.  <».  hyptrborea,  31.  paycode*.  6. 

chloraniha,  20.  Integra,  7.  putiUa,  II. 

'  ,  8.  lamra.  23.  radiata,  21. 

.  10.  leucophra.  22.  rhodocbeila.  12. 

m.  1.  leucoautchya.  U.  Suaannc,  17. 

crista  ta,  9.  longecalcarata,  10.       tridentala.  25. 

dilaUU.  35.  tnilitaha.  11.  unalaKbceDau,  34. 

elmariB.  32.  nivea,  13.  virmrcna.  28. 

Klwrwi,  18.  nivo«a,  8.  nridi:  24. 
fimbriate,  4. 

A.  Fls.  purple;  lip  S-parted:  */*.  leafy. 

B.  Segms.  of  lip  entire:  bracts  nearly  equaling  the  fls. 

L  con6psea,  Benth.  (Gymnadenia  condpsea,  R.  Br. 
6.  condpea,  French  authors).  De adman's  Fingers. 
Fls.  violet-purple  to  flesh-colored,  rarely  white,  fra- 
grant, medium-si«ed;  spur  longer  than  ovary,  some- 


H,  June.  July.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  G.C. 
III.  51:68.— There  is  an  //.  conopsea  of  Reichenbach 
dating  from  1854,  whereas  Bcutham's  dates  only  from 
1880. 

2.  odoratfssima,  Fran  eh.  (Gymnadenia  odoraHssima, 
A.  Rich.).  Fls.  intensely  red-purple,  aromatic,  only  half 
as  large  as  in  the  preceding;  spur  shorter  than  ovary. 
May,  June.  Eu. 

bb.  Segms.  of  lip  toothed. 

3.  peramdma,  Gray.    Rather  tall:  fls.  large  and 

of  Up  2-lobed. 

i.B.l:" 


showy.  violet-purple;  middle  i 
July,  Aug.  N.  J.  to  Va.  and  111. 


'  lip  deeply  i 
fringed. 

4.  fimbriate,  R.  Br.  Fls.  lilac,  rarely 
white,  fragrant;  petals  laterally  toothed. 
Rummer.  New  Bruns.  to  Mich,  and 
mountains  of  N.  C.  A.G.  12:152.  G.F. 
10:483.  B.B.  1:466. 

5.  psycodes,  Gray.  Three  feet  or  less 
high:  fls.  many,  crowded,  much  smaller 
than  in  G.fimbriata,  lilac,  rarely  white, 
fragrant.  July,  Aug.  Newfoundland  to 
Minn,  and  high  mountains  of  N.  C. 
B.B.  1 :466. 

aa.  Fls.  pink  throughout:  Ids.  all  radical. 

6.  cirnea,  N.  E.  Br.  Fig.  1775.  Lva. 
dull  green,  spotted  with  white:  fls.  few, 
loosely  clustered,  light  pink,  fading 
nearly  white;  lip  large;  spur  over  2  in. 
long.'  Penang.  G.C.  111.  10:729:34:323. 
Gn.  47:182.  G.M.  36:642.  O.K.  4:209; 
9:297:  ll:frontis.;  13:59.  G.F. 4:487. 
J.H.  III.  33:319;  49:299.  R.B.21,p.44. 
—One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus ; 
apparently  not  in  American  trade.  Var. 
nivdsa,  Hort.,  white.  Gn.47:182. 

AAA.  Fls.  orange. 
B.  Color  orange-yellow  throughout. 
C.  Lip  nearly  or  quite  entire. 

7.  Integra,  Spreng.  Two  ft.  or  less  high,  leafy:  fls. 
small,  crowded.  July.  N.  J.  to  La.,  near  the  coast. 
B.B.  1:463. 

cc.  Lip  fringed  or  lacerate. 

8.  ciliaris,  R.  Br.  Yellow  Fringed  Orchis.  Fig. 
1776.  Fls.  crowded,  brilliant  orange;  petals  fringed  at 
apex;  spur  about  twice  as  long  as  lip;  lip  long-fringed. 
Aug.  E.  U.  8.  B.M.  1668.  B.B.  1:464— A  striking 
species. 

9.  cristate,  R.  Br.  Smaller:  fls.  much  smaller;  petals 
merely  toothed;  spur  little  exceeding  the  Up.  July. 
N.  J.  to  La.  near  the  coast.  B.B.  1:464. 

bb.  Color  cinnabar-orange,  the  sepals  red-spotted 

outside. 

10.  cinnabartna,  Rolfe.  Small:  st.  leafy:  lip  3-lobod; 
spur  straight,  nearly  equaling  ovary.  Madagascar. — 
Not  in  American  trade. 

aaa a.  Fls.  with  green  sepals  and  petals;  lip  brilliantly 

colored. 

f.  (//.  pusilla,  Rcichb.  tX 
;  lip  scarlet,  trifid,  mid- 


11. 

Bluish  glaucous:  fls. 
(1423) 
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lobe  bifid;  spur  lone  and  vcrv  slender,  greenish 
Cochin-China.  R.IL  1888:396.  J.H.  Ilf  33:53.  G.M. 
36:436.  O.R.  4:209;  9:297.— The  author  says  of  this 
fine  plant:  "No  English  soldier  can  boast  a  jacket  of  a 
deeper  scarlet  than  the  lip  of  our  plant."  Not  in 


12.  rhodochetla,   Hance.     Nearly  related 
militaris.  but  fls.  fewer  and  subcorymbosc 
almost  helmet-shaped;  lip  varying  from  de« 
pink  to  cinnabar  and  madder;  spur  dull  yellow. 
B.M.  7571.— Not  in  American  trade. 


aaaaa.  Fls.  white  to  green  or  greenish  yellow. 
b.  Color  pure  white. 
c.  Lip  entire. 

13.  nlvea,  Spreng.  Lvs.,  except  1  or  2  lowest,  bract- 
like:  fls.  numerous,  loosely  clustered,  small;  spur  very 
slender.  Summer.  Del.  to  Ala.  B.B.  1:402. 

14.  leucostachys,  Wats.  Usually  tall  and  stout:  lvs, 
several:  fls.  many,  rather  large.  Idaho  to  Ariz.,  Calif, 
and  Ore.  Mn.  6:81. — Nearly  related  to  ft.  dilatata,  but 
distinguished  by  its  spur  greatly  exceeding  the  sepals. 

CC.  Lip  fringed. 

15.  blephariglfittis,  Torr.  Fls.  much  as  in  H.  cUiaris, 
but  somewhat  smaller;  petal*  fringed  or  slightly  erose 
at  apex;  spur  about  3  times  as  long  as  Up.  July.  New- 
foundland to  N.  C.  and  Minn.  B.B.  1:465.  Mn.  8:113. 
— One  of  our  finest  natives. 

ccc.  Lip  3-parted. 

16.  longecalcarita,  A.  Rich.  Lvs.  all  radical:  fls.  1-3, 
large,  long-stalked;  middle  lobe  of  lip  narrow,  lateral 
ones  broader,  unevenly  fringed;  spur  twice  as  long  aa 
ovary,  with  pedicel.  July,  Aug.  India.  B.M.  7228.— 
Not  in  American  trade. 

17.  Susanna,  R.  Br.  (H.  gi- 
oantea,  Don).  St.  tall,  stout,  leafy: 
fls.  3-5,  very  large,  fragrant ;  broad, 
fan-shaped  side  lobes  of  lip  deeply 
fringed;  midlobe  tonguew*ha|x*d, 
entire;  spur  more  than  twice  aa 
long  as  ovary  and  pedicel.  India, 
Malava,  China.  B.M.  3374.  G.C. 
III.  16:279.  J.H.  III.  29:226. 
O.R.  4:209;  9:297.— This  and  the 
preceding  species  are  among  the 
largest-fld.  and  showiest  haben- 
arins.  They  appear  not  to  be  in 
the  North  American  trade. 

bb.  Color  partly  or  wholly  green, 
or  greenish  yellow. 

C.  Lip  deeply  3-lobed  or  3-parted. 
D.  Petals  cleft  or  parted  into 
2  lobes  or  segrns. 

18.  filwesii,  Hook.  Erect,  leafy: 
fls.  few,  large,  greenish  yellow; 
petals  cleft  almost  to  base  into 
long,  slender,  sickle-shaped,  hairy 
segms.;  lip  smooth,  the  segms. 
long  and  slender.  India.  B.M. 
7478. — A  remarkable  species. 

19.  Bonltea,  Reiehb.  f .  (Bonatea 
sptribm,  Willd.).  Stout,  leafy:  fls. 
rather  large,  light  green  and  white: 
lobes  of  lip,  especially  central 
one,  tubular  toward  bam*.  S.  Afr. 
G.C.  III.  17:743.— Cult,  like  Dim 
grandiflora,  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ^HLi 
with  plenty  of  air,  in  a  mixture 
of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
with  perfect  drainage.  Requires  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  all  the 

yellow  fringed 

•  round. 


year  i 


HabemrU  cilUris,  Of 
orchid. 

<X'»> 


OD.  Petals  not  cleft  or  parted. 
e.  .Spur  sac-shaped;  lobes  of  lip  entire. 

20.  chlorintha,  Spreng.  Lvs.  clasping:  fls.  not 
exceeding  bracts,  greenish.  Mascarene  l.sls. 

EE.  .Spur  long  and  slender. 
r.  St uhlle  lobe  of  lip  entire,  the  others  fringed. 

21.  radiita,  Spreng.  Petals  exceeding  sepals;  spur 
greenish  white,  about  equaling  the  ovary.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Japan. 

rr.  All  lobes  of  lip  deeply  fringed. 

22.  leucoph&a,  Gray.  Four  ft.  high  or  leas:  fls.  large, 
whitish  or  greenish,  fragrant;  petals  erose;  spur  exceed- 
ing ovary.  July.  N.Y.  to  Minn,  and  Ark.  B.B.  1:465. 

23.  Ucera.  R.  Br.  Ragged  Orchis.  Smaller:  fls. 
greenish  yellow;  spur  not  .-qualing  ovary.  June,  July. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Ga.  and  Mo.  B.B.  1:465. 

cc.  Lip  merely  toothed  or  slightly  lobed;fts.  inconspicuous. 

d.  Fls.  much  shorter  than  the  conspicuous  bracts;  spur 
sac-shaped,  short. 

24.  bracteata,  R.  Br.  (//.  viridis,  Cham.).  Fig.  1777. 
Fls.  greenish;  spur  often  white.  Summer.  N.  E.  U.  S. 
to  Brit.  Col.,  Eu.  B.B.  1:463. 

dd.  Fls.  nearly  equaling  or  exceeding  bracts;  spur  long 
and  slender. 
E.  Lvs.  1-2  near  base  of  st. 

25.  tridentAU,  Hook.  Fls.  greenish,  loosely  clustered; 
lip  wide  at  apex,  3-toothed ;  spur  incurved.  July,  Aug. 
Newfoundland  to  Minn.,  Fla.  and  La.  A.G.  12:153. 
B.B.  1:463.  Now  known  as  H.  cla veils ta,  Spreng. 

ke.  Lvs.  3  or  more. 

26.  virfscena,  Spreng.  Leafy:  fls.  greenish;  lip  only 
slightly  exceeding  petals,  with  2  lateral  teeth  and  a 
nearly  basal  wart.  July.  Range  of  preceding.  B.B. 
1 :404.  The  name  is  now  H.  fllva,  Gray. 

ccc.  Lip  entire;  fls.  inconspicuous. 
D.  Large  lvs.  all  Imsal. 
B.  /-/.  solitary. 

27.  obtusata,  Richards.  Spike  loosely  fld;  fls.  yellow- 
green;  lip  deflexed ;  spur  about  equaling  lip.  Summer. 
Across  Canada,  south  to  N.  Y.  and  Colo.  B.B.  1:461. 

EE.  Lcs.  2. 
r.  Spur  much  exceeding  ovary. 

28.  orbiculata,  Torr.  Lvs.  orbicular,  lying  on  the 
ground:  fls.  numerous,  loosely  clustered,  greenish;  lip 
white,  obtuse.  Julv,  Aug.  Across  Canada  and  Minn, 
to  mountains  of  N.  C.  B.B.  1:461.  Gn.M.  4:14. 

29.  bifolia,  R.  Br.  Butterfly  Orchi*.  Lvs.  oblong: 
fls.  white,  with  tips  of  spur  and  lip  greenish,  fragrant  in 
the  evening.  May,  June.  Eu. 

pf.  .Spur  about  equaling  ovary. 

30.  Hookeriana,  Gray  (W.  Hodkeri,  Lindl  ).  Lvs. 
oval,  obovatc  or  orbicular:  fls.  greenish  vellow:  Up 
acute.  Summer.  Nova  Scotia  to  N.  J.  and  Iowa.  B.B. 
1:461. 

dd.  Large  lvs.  several  above  the  base. 
E.  Spike  commonly  dense. 

31.  hyperbdrea,  R.  Br.  Fls.  greenish-  petals,  obtuse 
lip  and  slender  spur  all  about  equally  long.  Summer. 
it.  V.  S.  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Alaska.  B.B.  1 :462. 

32.  etegans,  Boland.  Large  lvs.  all  on  lower  part  of 
Bt.:  fls.  numerous,  small,  greenish;  sepals  1-ncrved, 
all  alike;  spur  filiform.  Vancouver  Isl.  to  Calif. 

EE.  .SpiJte  commonly  loose, 
r.  Spur  short,  sac-shaped. 

33.  gracilis,  Wats.  Three  feet  high  or  less:  spike 
long,  many-fid.;  fls.  greenish;  spur  about  equaling  Up 
and  sepals.  Ore.  and  Wash. 
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greenish  white;  lip  widened 
or  even  auricled.  at  base 


FT.  Spur  not  nac-shaped. 

34.  unalaschcensis,  Wats.  F1-.  white  or  greenish; 
sepals,  petals  and  lip  about  equal;  spur  slender,  barely 
to  nearly  twice  longer  than  lip.  Summer.  Unalaska  to 
Calif,  and  Utah.— Near  H. 
eUqanji,  but  more  slender, 
with  a  longer  and  more 
open  spike.  It  is  referred 
by  some  to  the 
Herminium. 

35.  dilatita,  Gray.  Fls. 
ite ;  tip 
ricleu 

spur  about  as  long,  in- 
curved. Summer.  Cooler 
parts  of  N.  Amer.  A.G. 
12:153.  B.B.  1:462— 
More  slender  and  nar- 
rower -  leaved  than  H. 
hyperborea. 

H.  l;-  •  i i-'ji'i.'a.  D.  Don.  Slen- 
der-growing: fls.  white  with 
green  spur.  Burma,  Himalayas. 
— //.  uxnlKa.  Hook.  (PI  Mini  thorn 
i  ant  ha.  Wight  I .  Deciduous, 
■bout  16  in.  hiitb:  fls.  shortly 
alalked.  .-r.  amy  »hite:  tip  large, 
rose-purple  and  white  with 
crimson-purple  dot*  and  streaks; 
crc*t  hnaht  yellow.  8.  India. 
G.C.  II!  .■►4:300.—//.  Liivardti, 
Rolfe.  I. vs.  2,  banal:  raceme 
many-fld.:  fls.  white,  the  sty- 
lodes  green;  sepals  ovate,  acute; 
petals  divided  into  2  slender 
lobes.  Itechuanaland.  B.  M. 
77W8.  —  //.  Kfanun.  Clnrdrn 
hybrid  of  H  inilitaru  and  H. 
carnea. — //.  Rotttdinix.  Rolfe. 
Similar  to  II.  militaris  but 
dwarfer:  fls.  vermilion  -  scarlet ; 
lip  broad,  deeply  rleft  at  the  1777.  Rabeoaria  bracteaUt.  i  ..-  ! 
aide*.  Annam.  O.R.  1913:39. 

— H.  trxquitra.  Holfe.  Plant  somewhat  glaucous:  rneemea  about 
10-fld.;  petals  white;  sepals  Ught  green.  Burma. 

T.  H.  Kearney,  Jr. 
George  V.  NxsH.t 

HABERLEA  (after  Karl  C.  Haberle,  professor  of 
botany  tit  Pest  h.  who  died  in  1831).  Geatteridctx.  One 
dainty  little  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  which 
is  tufted  and  bears  in  spring  a  few  scapes  4  to  6  inches 
high,  with  two  to  five  nodding,  violet-colored,  five- 
lobed,  tubular  flowers,  each  about  1  inch  long  and  1 
inch  across.  Allied  to  Katnondia. 

Haberlea  has  4  included  didvnamous  stamens  and  a 
bell-shaped  calyx;  the  corolla  has  a  conspicuous  tube, 
which  is  thrust  out  of  the  calyx  nearly  }$in.,  and  5 
lobes,  2  of  which  art?  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
while  in  Ramondia  the  fl.  seems  to  be  wheel-shaped, 
with  5  equal  petals,  because  the  corolla-tube  is  very 
short  and  inconspicuous  and  the  lobes  deeply  cut. 
Haberlea  was  intro.  to  cult,  about  1881  by  Leichtlin, 
and  few,  if  any,  of  our  skilled  amateurs  know  the  plant. 
It  is  not  advertised  in  Amer.  Only  1  species  is  known, 
and  it  is  found  wild  onlv  in  a  few  miles  of  a  single  val- 
ley in  Thrace,  where  it  abountls  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Balkans  on  shaded  schistose  rocks.  Only  4  species 
of  Gesneriacea;  are  found  wild  in  Eu.,  and  3  of  them,  are 
said  to  be  confined  each  to  one  spot,  The  genus  Ram- 
ondia ha*  the  same  habit  and  is  equally  desirable.  For 
cult.,  see  Ramondia. 

rhodopensis,  Friv.  Like  a  very  small  gloxinia,  and 
clothed  everywhere  with  soft,  spreading  hairs,  except 
the  corolla:  fvs.  2-3  in.  long,  obovate-  or  ovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  coarsely  crenate,  thick,  leathery,  few-nerved: 
calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  pale  lilac.  B.M.  6651.  Gn.  67,  p. 
71.  G.W.  15:428.  R.H.  1906,  p.  231. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

HARK  AN  THUS:  Hipimutrum. 

HABROTHAMNOS:  CMrum. 
91 
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HACKBERRY:  Crltti. 

HACKMATACK,  or  TAMARACK:  LaHx  a  men  on  r»a. 
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HACQUETIA  (named  after  Balthaaar  Hacquet, 
1740-1815,  author  of  works  on  alpine  plants).  Umbel- 
lifer*.  Syn.  Dondia,  Donditda.  A  monotypic  genus 
consisting  of  an  herbaceous  perennial  cult,  in  the  alpine 
garden  and  thriving  in  good  stiff  loam.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion in  spring,  before  growth  commences.  The  species 
is  H.  Epipdcti*,  DC.  From  3-8  in.  high:  Ivs.  radical, 
palmate,  deeply  lobed:  fls.  polygamous,  in  umbels  on 
short  pedicels,  yellow;  involucre  of  5-6  large,  green 
Ivs.  which  are  much  longer  than  the  umbels.  Eu. 
L.B.C.  19: 1832.  G.W.  14,  p.  197.— Blooms  in  April 
and  May. 

IDE  MAN  THUS  (blood  flower).  AmaryUidacex. 
Blood  Lily.  African  bulbous  plants,  of  which  the. 
greater  part  are  natives  of  the  Cape  region;  grown 
indoors. 

Flowers  showy,  often  numerous,  in  umbels;  perianth 
straight  and  erect,  with  a  short  cylindrical  tube; 
segms.  longer  than  the  tube,  narrow,  equal:  stamens  6, 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth,  usually  exserted, 
the  anthers  versatile;  style  filiform  and  erect,  on  a  3- 
loculed  ovary:  fr.  berry-like,  indehiscent.  The  fls.  are 
red  or  white,  on  a  solid  scape,  which  is  little,  if  any, 
longer  than  the  cluster  of  root-lvs.:  they  lack  the 
corona  of  many  amaryllidaceouB  plants. — Probably 
above  60  species  from  S.  and  Trop.  Afr. 

Ha-manthuscs,  like  moHt  Cajie  bulbs,  arc  summer- 
and  autumn-flowering;  or,  when  started  indoors  or  in 
frames,  blooming  in  spring  or  early  summer.  The 
flowers  often  precede  the  leaves.  The  foliage  is  usually 
large  and  luxuriant,  and  the  scape  is  often  hamlsomely 
colored.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  as  much  as  2 
inches  across,  and  produced  in  great  ball-like  heads 
nearly  or  quite  a  foot  through.  Yet  the  species  are 
essentially  curiosities  in  this  country.  The  culture 
given  nerine  suits  them  well.  Their  season  of  growth 
is  usually  not  more  than  three  or  four  months,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  they  may  be  laid  away  in  the 
pots.  When  growing,  give  plenty  of  rather  weak 
liquid  manure.  Keep  in  an  intermediate  or  warm  house, 
and  when  in  bloom  keep  them  somewhat  cooler.  Avoid 
overpotting. 

They  are  increased  by  offsets,  which  should  be 
detached  from  the  |>arent  plants  in  the  spring.  The 
bulbs  may  be  potted  singly,  or  several  in  a  pot,  in  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  enough  sand  to  make  the 
compost  have  a  gritty  feeling  when  passed  through  the 
hands.  Cover  the  lower  half  of  the  bulb  with  soil  and 
pot  them  firmly.  Leaf-mold  may  be  used  instead  of 
peat,  if  that  soil  is  not  available.  Ha>manthua  will 
grow  well  in  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°.  How- 
ever, they  are  often  grown  10°  lower,  but  never  with 
the  same  success.  Water  the  plants  carefully  until 
thev  get  into  active  growth,  after  which  water  may  be 
app'lied  more  liberally.  Syringe  the  plants  on  all  bright 
days,  morning  ami  noon  during  their  growing  period. 
During  the  summer  months,  shade  them  slightly;  and 
when  they  are  in  flower  the  shade  may  be  much  heavier. 
This  is  of  great  assistance  in  making  them  last  longer. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  with- 
hold water,  letting  the  soil  become  quite  dry.  Start 
them  into  growth  in  the  spring  about  the  first  of  March. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pot  these  plants  every  year,  as 
thev  flower  much*  better  if  not  disturbed  much  at  the 
roots.  If  they  are  not  repotted,  water  with  weak  liquid 
manure  once  a  week,  after  they  are  growing  vigorously. 
These  plants  are  liable  to  attacks  f  rom  green-fly  and 
red-spider.  Fumigation  with  tobacco,  in  any  form 
generally  used  in  greenhouses,  will  keep  the  former  in 
check ;  and  on  bright  days,  a  careful  syringing  of  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage  with  clean  water  will  keep  the 
latter  from  getting  a  foothold.  (George  F.  Stewart.) 
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albifloe.  7. 
caDdidm.  8. 
Ctarkti,  7. 
courrUtun,  9. 
corranriu,  9. 
imperial!*,  4. 
inaijtnis,  6. 


INDEX. 

Kalbrrum.  2. 
Kathcrina,  3. 
Lourcntii.  4. 
I-wrmuwiwtii. 
Ijiulrnu,  4. 
mtiKiuRrua,  6. 
mirabilu.  4. 


multiflorus,  2. 
pubcaccna,  7. 
puniceus,  5. 
aupcrbum,  2. 

ti«rinu».  10. 


A.  Lvs.  membranous,  not  fleshy. 
B.  Perianth-parts  and  sjiaihes  spreading. 
C.  Peduncle  lateral  as  regards  the  tuft  of  lvs. 
D.  Seams,  of  jierianth.  J^in.  long  or  less. 

1.  Lescrauwaetii,  Wildcm.  Lvs.  sheathed  at  the  base, 
4-8  in  a  group,  about  7-8  in.  long,  with  8-9  nerves  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib:  infl.  racemose,  the  ultimate, 


(X)0 


umbellate  clusters  almost  round,  about  4  in.  diam.; 
fla.  rose-colored,  showy,  the  tube  short,  the  segms. 
linear,  about  Mm.  long.  Congo  region.  R.B.  30:217. 
— Intro,  in  1904. 

DD.  Segms.  of  perianth.  J^-l  in.  long. 

2.  multiflorus,  Martyn  (//.  tenuiflbrus.  Herb.  H. 
Kdlbreycri,  Baker).  Bulb  globose,  3  in.  or  less  diam.: 
Ivs.  3—4  on  a  abort,  separate  st.,  the  petiole  short  and 
sheathing,  the  oblong  blade  6-12  in.  long,  with  6-8 
veins  «-acn  side  of  the  midrib:  scape  straight,  1-3  ft. 
high,  green  or  red-spotted;  umbel  often  6  in.  diam., 
containing  30-100  fls.,  which  are  usually  blood-red,  with 
linear  3-nerved  segms.  twice  or  more  as  long  as  the 
tube;  red  filaments  long-cxacrtcd,  l>caring  prominent 
yellow  anthers.  Trop.  Afr.  Variable.  B.M.  961,  1996, 
3870.  L.B.C.  10:912;  20:1948  (erroneously  as  //. 
vuniceus).  F.S.  1 :58;  23:2377.  1.11.26:354.  U. 25:445. 
Gt.  53:1531.  G.W.  4,  p.  557.  G.Z.  25,  p.  170.  Var. 
superbus,  Hort.,  is  an  improved  brilliant-colored  form. 

3.  KJtherinee,  Baker.  Fig.  1778.  Bulb  globose,  2-3 
in.  diam.:  Ivs.  3-5,  on  a  short,  separate  st.  appear- 


ing with  the  fls.,  with  a  short,  spotted  petiole,  the  blade 
oblong,  9-14  in.  long  and  4-6  in.  broad,  the  lateral 
veins  8-10:  peduncle  1  ft.  tall,  spotted  toward  the  base; 
umbel  sometimes  9  in.  diam.,  densely  many-fld.;  fls. 
bright  red,  2-2J^  in.  long,  the  lanceolate  reflexing 
segms.  little  longer  than  the  cylindrical  tube;  red  fila- 
ments exserted.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  6778.  G.  32:37.  G.C. 
HI.  43:72.— Name  spelled  both  Katherinse  and  Kath- 
arine; but  the  former  spelling  is  the  original  and  the 
proper  Latin  form.  In  cult,  the  Ivs.  become  "about  3 
ft.  in  length  and  of  a  bright  pale  green  color — apple- 
green,  as  it  is  usually  called— and  the  venation  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  is  usual  in  H.  multiflorus,  H. 
cinttabarinus  and  other  allied  kinds."  Burbidge,  Gn. 
49,  p.  160,  with  figure. 

cc.  Peduncle  central  as  regards  the  tuft  of  lcs. 

4.  Lfndenii,  N.  E.  Br.  Lvs.  6-8,  in  2  ranks,  arising 
from  a  thick,  solid  rootstock,  nearly  or  quite  evergreen; 
petioles  long,  winged;  blade  10-12  in.  long  and  3-5  in. 
wide,  long-ovate,  lanceolate  or  ovate-oblong,  acute,  the 
base  rounded  or  subcordatc,  with  a  longitudinal  fold 
either  side  of  the  midrib:  scape  \  ft.  tall,  arising  from 
the  center  of  the  Ivs.,  flattened  on  one  side,  more  or  less 
spotted:  umbel  globular,  6-8  in.  diam.,  with  100  or 
more  scarlet  fls.  o|x>ning  in  succession;  fls.  2  in.  across, 
the  tube  J4H1.  long,  the  lobes  longer  and  linear-lanceo- 
late and  acute.  Congo.  G.C.  III.  8:437;  13:483.  I.II. 
37:112;  40:173,  f.  1;  41,  p.  18.  Gt.  46,  p.  217.  G.M. 
36:220.  J.H.  HI.  28:73—  Many  forms  arc  known  in 
the  trade,  as  var.  mirabilis,  Hort.,  with  salmon-colored 
fls.,  a  magnificent  addition  intro.  in  1901.  G.  C.  III. 
29:332.  Var.  imperialis,  Hort.,  differing  from  the  type 
in  longer  periant h-segms.  G.C.  III.  31 :99.  G.M.  45:85. 
Var.  Uurentii,  Hort.,  also  with  longer  perianth-segms., 
and  salmon-colored  fls.  R.H.  1911,  p.  443.  There  are 
many  other  forms  of  this  popular  favorite,  such  as 
"Fascinator,"  "Queen  Alexandra,"  and  the  like. 

bb.  Perianth-parts  and  xpathes  ascending. 

5.  punfeeus,  Linn.  Bulb  nearly  globular,  2-3  in. 
diam.:  lvs.  2-4,  from  the  bulb,  the  petiole  half  the 


length  of  the  blade,  the  blade  6-12  in.  long  and  2-4  in. 
broad,  oblong,  strongly  undulated,  the  main  veins 
about  6  on  each  side  the  rib:  scape  6-15  in.  tall,  spotted; 
umbel  globose  and  dense,  3-4  in.  diam.,  bearing  many 
scentless,  pale  scarlet,  yellowish  red  or  rarely  white  fls. 
1  in.  long;  perianth-tube  cylindrical,  shorter  than  the 
lanceolate  3-nerved  segms.;  filaments  red,  1  in.  long. 
S.  Afr.  B.M.  1315. 

6.  m&gnfficus,  Herb.  Bulb  globose,  3-4  in.  diam.: 
st.  leafy,  reaching  a  length  of  2  ft.,  not  developed  until 
after  flowering  time:  lvs.  6-8,  oblong,  12-15  in.  long, 
narrowed  to  a  clasping  base:  peduncles  stout,  at>out  a 
foot  long,  the  umbel  globose,  about  5  in.  diam.;  fls. 
bright  scarlet,  the  segms.  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
tube.  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  H.  puniceus  and  so 
treated  in  B.M.  3870.  B.M.  4745  figures  a  var.  inslgnis, 
Hook.,  with  long  green  bracts. 

aa.  Lvs.  thick  and  fleshy. 
B.  Bracts  and  fls.  white. 

7.  albiflos,  J  acq.  Bulb  or  tuber  compressed  sidewise, 
with  thick,  2-ranged  scales:  Ivs.  2—4,  appearing  with  the 
fls.,  nearly  erect,  obtuse,  6-8  in.  long  and  nearly  half  as 
broad,  narrowed  to  the  base,  green  and  glabrous,  but 
ciliate  on  the  edges:  scape  less  than  1  ft.  tall,  pale  green, 
bearing  a  dense,  globular  umbel  2  in.  diam.;  fls.  3.(m. 
long,  the  linear  segms.  much  exceeding  the  tube.  8. 
Afr.  B.M.  1239.  L.B.C.  7:602.  Var.  pubescens, 
Baker,  has  lvs.  hairy  above.  L.B.C.  8:702.  B  R.  382. 
//.  Cldrkei,  Hort.,  is  a  hybrid  of  this  sjH'cies  and  C. 
coccinrus. 

8.  cindidus,  Bull.  Bulb  large,  globose :  lvs.  2,  appear- 
ing with  the  fls.,  fleshy,  strap-shaped,  about  1  ft.  long, 
4-5  in.  wide,  hairy  on  both  sides:  peduncle  as  long  aa 
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the  Ivs.,  very  hairy;  heads  when  expanded  5  in.  diam., 
very  showy,  white;  perianth-tube  cylindrical.  Natal. 

bd.  bracts  and  fls.  red. 

9,  cocdneus.  Linn.  Bulb  compressed  sidewise,  3  in. 
diam.,  the  scales  many,  thick,  2-ranged :  lvs.  2,  suberect, 
lingulatc,  reaching  2  ft.  long  and  8  in.  broad,  narrowed 
to  the  base,  green  and  glabrous,  not  ciliate:  scape  6-10 
in.  tall,  compressed,  mottled;  bracts  large  ana  thick, 
ascending  and  forming  a  cup,  in  which  the  red  fls.  are 
borne;  fls.  I  in.  long,  with  linear  segms.  and  a  short 
tube.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  1075.  L.B.C.  3:240.  Var.  coarc- 
tatus,  Baker,  has  smaller  Ivs.  and  shorter  bracts. 
B.R.  181.— Odd  plants. 

10.  tlgrlnns,  Jacq.  Lvs.  ciliate  on  the  margins.  1  ft. 
or  less  long,  spotted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  buck:  scape 
€  in.,  red-spotted;  umbel  dense,  2  in.  or  less  in  diam.: 
bracts  shorter  than  in  the  last  (not  over  2  in.  long), 
bright  ml ;  fls.  1  in.  or  less  long,  with  very  short  tube. 
8.  Afr.  B.M.  1705. 

Many  hybrid*  and  forma  arc  known  in  ItorUmhurc.  Among  jthe 
Imt  is  //.  AndrSmeda  which  is  H.  KatheriMf  X  H. 


critrwon.  Go.  70.  p.  437.  G.M.  65:580.— H,  tori. 


a^nifiruM.  FU. 
in  hi~  Huphane 

L.  H.  B. 
N.  Taylor. t 

HUE  M ARIA  (Greek,  referring  to  the  blood-red  under 
surface  of  the  leaves).  Orchidncer.  Terrestrial  orchids, 
known  to  the  trade  chiefly  as  Goodyera.  They  are 
really  dwarf  stove  foliage  plants,  and  are  to  be  culti- 
vated like  Anu-ctochilus. 

In  Urinaria  the  lower  lip  is  swelled  above  its  base 
into  a  wide  claw  and  is  provided  with  a  pourh-like  sac 
at  base,  and  a  blade  of  2  divergent  lobes;  in  Goodvcra 
the  blade  of  the  Up  is  small  and  not  clawed.  Both 
genera  belong  to  a  large  group  in  which  the  lip  either 
has  no  spur  or  sac,  or  if  the  latter  is  present,  it  is 
included  between  the  sepals;  while  in  Ano?ctochilus  the 
Up  has  a  prominent  sac  or  spur  projecting  between  the 
lateral  sepals. — Four  sjiecics,  in  China  and  Malava. 

The  leaves  of  H.  discolor  are  green  above  and  red 
below.  It  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as 
HsFtnaria  Dawsoniana,  which  has  the  same  red  color 
beneath,  and  is  l»caijtifu)ly  netted  above  with  red  or 
yellow.  In  both  8|>ecics  a  down  or  more  small  flowers, 
chiefly  white,  are  borne  on  a  densely  hairy  scafie. 
These  plants  seem  much  easier  to  cultivate  than 
ancoctochilus  and  can  be  grown  in  large,  shallow  pans, 
with  the  rhizomes  creeping  in  sphagnum. 

a.  Lvs.  not  nclttd-frincd  above. 
discolor,   Lindl.    (Goodyera    discolor,    Kcr).  Fig. 
1779.    Blade  of  Ivs.  oblong,  3  in.  long,  J*in.  wide. 
China  (Brar.il,  according  to  Loddiges).  B.M.  2055.  B.R. 
"l.-Son 
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me  plants  have  white  longitudinal 
aa.  Lvs.  brilliantly  ntttnl-veined  above. 
Dawsoniina,  Haesl.  (Goodytra  Ddwsonii,  Boxall. 
AnaetoeiAlus  Dawsonianus,  Low).  Blade  of  Ivs.  elliptic, 
3  in.  long,  1  in.  wide.  Burma,  Philippines.  B.M.  <48»i 
(veins  of  2  lvs.  blood-red ;  of  the  ol  her  almost  wholly 
yellow)   G.  34:101.  G.C.  III.  35:387. 

II  kin  rich  Hasselbring. 

aSMATtfXYLON  (from  the  Gn>ck  for  Nood  and 
wooil,  in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  latter).  lA-gu- 
mindsx.  Two  or  3  st^-clos  of  trees  from  Mex.,  Cent. 
Amer.  and  W.  Indies,  of  which  the  most  important, 
//.  rampechidnum.  Linn.,  furnishes  the  logwood  of  com- 
merce. It  is  a  medium-sued  tree,  reaching  30-45  ft., 
with  a  short  crooked  trunk:  lvs.  abruptly  pinnate;  Ifts. 
obversely  egg-Bha|>ed:  fls.  small,  yellow,  in  axillary 
racemes;  petals  5,  oblong,  expanding;  stamens  free, 
rather  upright,  with  filaments  hairy  at  base;  ovary 
short-stiited.  free,  with  2-3  seed*:  |**l  lanceolate, 
flattened,  dehiscing  along  the  median  valve  in  2 
boat -shaped  pseudo- valves. — The  wood  is  very 
hard  and  heavy,  the  heart-wood,  from  which  the  sap- 


wood  has  Iteen  removed,  being  used  for  making  the 
dye.  The  wood  takes  on  a  beautiful  brownish  red  color 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  tree  is  known  as  Cam- 
Iieachv  wood,  logwood,  and  in  Porto  Rico  as  Palo  de 
Camped*.  L.  H.  B. 

RSMOD&RUM  (btootl-gifl,  a  fanciful  name). 
Hirtnodoracrr,  which  is  closely  allied  to  AmarylUdacca;. 
Nearly  20  Australian  perennial  herbs,  with  sheathing 
equitant  Ivs  and  different  colors  of  fls.  in  heads,  cymes 
or  spikes,  a  few  of  which  have 
been  mentioned  abroad  as 
greenhouse  subjects.  Plant  with 
a  thickened  bulb-like  base: 
perianth  persistent,  with  6  deep 
segms.;  stamens  3,  attached  at 
the  base  of  the  inner  segms.; 
ovary  nearly  or  quite  inferior, 
but  the  caps,  becoming  nearly 
or  half  superior.  They  an*  erect 
plants  with  fls.  black,  red,  pur- 
plish, yellow,  or  livid  green, 
usually  fragrant .  Prop .  by  divi- 
sion. //.  terctifdlium,  R.  Br. 
St.  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  very  long  and 
slender,  terete  or  nearly  so:  fls. 
very  numerous  in  a  rather  dense 
or  compact  panicle,  greenish 
purple.  H.  ptanifolium,  R.  Br. 

2-3  ft.,  scarcely  branching 
below:  lower  lvs.  flat  and  grass- 
like,  to  I4 in.  broad:  fls.  many, 
in  a  compact  panicle,  greenish 
purple.  L.  H.  B. 


HATJtBELL,  or  fi 

nub  rtrfWt/ofai. 


1779.  HcmxrL*  discolor.  (  X  H') 

HAKEA  (after  Baron  von  Hake,  a  German  friend  of 
botany).  Proleact*.  Australian  evergreen  shrubs 
cultivated  indoors  abroad,  much  used  for  ornamental 
planting  in  the  open  in  California. 

The  foliage  of  the  various  species  of  Hakea  is  exceed- 
ingly diverse;  in  some  the  lvs.  are  flat  and  broad,  and 
then  entire  or  merely  toothed,  in  others  they  are 
terete,  and  then  either  simple  and  entire  or  pinnately 
parted:  fls.  in  pairs,  the  paint  commonly  crowded  in 
close  racemes  or  globose  clusters,  these  mostly  sessile 
in  tin*  If  .-axils;  corolla-tube  slender,  usually  recurved 
beneath  the  limb,  which  is  mostly  globose,  the  4  lobes 
cohering  long  after  the  tube  has  opened;  lobes  concave 
and  bear  sessile  anthers;  the  single  style  either  long  or 
short  but  always  dilated  at  the  end:  fr.  a  hard  woody 
catw.  ojiening  in  2  valves  and  bearing  2  compnused 
winged  seeds. — Ninetv-five  species  are  fullv  described 
in  English,  with  a  key  in  Flora  Australiensis  5:4«9 
(1870K  Eleven  species  grown  in  Calif,  are  described 
and  discussed,  with  a  key  anil  8  illustrations  in  \n\\. 
Calif.  Pub.  Botany  4:14-20  (1910). 
are 
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moderate  frost  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  the 
drier  parts  <if  the  South  and  Southwest.  In  California 
they  are  grown  as  far  north  as  Sacramento.  One  of 
these,  //.  Uturina,  produces  strikingly  handsome  lis.; 
H.  tlhptica  is  prized  for  the  bronze  color  of  its  young 
foliage;  while  the  spiny-leaved  species  are  serviceable 
for  planting  in  public  parks  or  in  any  place  where  it 
is  necessary  for  shrubs  to  protect  themselves  from 
pedestrians  or  vandals. 

Hakeas  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from 
ripened  shoots  but  they  are  almost  universally  grown 
from  seeds.  These  are  gathered  from  year-old  capsules 
which  arc  very-  hard  and  must  be  dried  for  some  time 
before  they  will  open.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  winter  or 
early  spring  in  the  ordinary  mixture  of  sand,  leaf-mold, 
and  loam;  they  germinate  easily,  even  withouv  heat. 
The  young  seedlings  are  pricked  off  into  boxes  ami  held 
in  the  lathhouse  for  a  season  before  planting  in  the 
open.  For  best  results  hakeas  should  l>c  grown  in 
light,  well-drained  soil  ami  need  but  little  water  after 
they  are  once  established;  much  moisture  is  injurious 
except  during  the  summer  months. 

A.  1*9.  y^in.  or  more  wide. 
B.  Margins  of  lvs.  flat,  entire. 
sallgna,  Knight  .  A  pale  shrub,  to  8  ft.  high,  glabrous 
except  the  young  shoots:  lvs.  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
3-6  in.  king,  obtuse,  often  callous-tipped,  tapering  to 
a  short  jietiole,  pinnately  veined:  fl.-clustcrs  white, 
small  but  numerous,  dense,  sessile;  corolla  glabrous, 
recurved:  fr.  about  1  in.  long,  ^U'm.  broad,  with 
short  incurved  beak,  roughish. 


fls.  very  small,  glabrous 
the  beak  short  and  stn 
(//.  mrinata,  F.  Muell.) 


Var. 


laurina,  R.  BtAH.  eucalypto\des,  Meissn.).  SeaUkchin. 
Fig.  1 7K0.  Tall  shrub,  to  30  ft.,  and  tree-like  in  Austral. : 
lvs.  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  5  or  6  in.  long,  !>2~1  in.  wide, 

tarn-ring  to  a  petiole;  princi- 
pal veins  3-7,nearry  parallel : 
lis.  crimson,  in  a  globular 
involucrate  head,  lH-2  in. 
I  hick,  from  which  the  numer- 
ous showy  golden  yellow 
styles  project  1  in.  or  so  in 
every  direction:  fr.  ovoid, 
about  1 }<£  in.  long  by  '^in. 
broad,  short-beaked.  B.M. 
7127.  C.C.  II.  23:149.— 
The  only  species  with  showy 
fls.  here  described;  equally 
satisfactory  for  shrubberies 
and  for  hedges;  always 
highly  ornamental.  In  Italy 
it  has  been  called  "the 
of  the  gardens  of  the 


1780.  Hakca  Uuria*.  (  X  \Q 


nu.  Margins  of  Irs.  undulate. 

elliptic*,  K.  Dr.  Fig.  1781. 
Erect  shrub,  6-15  ft.:  lvs. 
oval  or  elliptic,  nearly 
sessile,  2-3 )  2  in.  long,  1-1 
in.  wide,  undulate-margined ;  veins  5-7,  parallel,  con- 
nected by  cross- veinlets:  fls.  white,  in  globose  sessile 
clusters:  fr.  ovoid,  1—1 1  i  in.  long,  ^in.  broad,  obliquely 
beaked. — Foliage  by  far  the  finest  of  all  intro.  kinds, 
the  rich  bronze  color  of  t  he  young  shoots  hardly  rivaled 
among  other  shrubs.  The  compact,  erect  habit  makes 
it  eminently  suitable  for  general  lawn  anil  shrubbery 
planting. 

aa.  Lis.  or  their  lobes  }  iin.  or  less  \ride,  mostly 
terete. 

B.  Lf  .-veins  several:  lvs.  liruar,  flat. 
ulfcina,  K.  Br.  Shrub  with  erect  branches  and 
dense  foliage  resembling  ulex:  lvs.  narrowly 
linear,  acute,  flat,  entire.  1-S  in.  long,  rarely 
■  1  „in.  wide,  prominently  1-3-nervcd  beneath: 


1781.  Hukra  elliptic*.  (  X  H) 


BB.  Uf. -veins  none. 

suaveolens,  R.  Br.  (//.  pteiinata,  Colla).  Rounded 
shrub,  8-15  ft.:  lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  terete,  with  rigid 
spine-like  tip,  occasionally  entire,  usually  branched 
into  1-5  rigid  terete  lobes  of  unequal  lengths:  pedicels 
and  perianth  glabrous;  fls.  white,  fragrant:  fr.  ovoid, 
about  1  in.  long  by  ?,in.  broad,  narrowed 
at  a|>ex  and  with  a  small  conical  horn 
near  the  end  of  1  or  both  of  the  valves. 
— Easily  grown,  drought-resistant,  self- 
protective,  and  therefore  a  favorite  for 
de|K>t  grounds,  public  parks,  impene- 
trable hedges,  ami 


ad 

the  like.  Makes  a 
suitable  covering 
for  dry  hillsides, 
although  not 
deep-rooted  and 
•sometimes  i  n- 
clined  to  become 
top-heavy. 

acicuUris,  R. 

Br.  Tall  shrub, 
more  slender  than  the  preceding:  mature  twigs  glab- 
rous: lvs.  awl-like,  simple  ana  entire,  1-3  in.  long: 
pedicels  white,  silky;  the  corolla  glabrous:  fr.  ovoid, 
about  1  in.  long,  fully  •  jin.  broad,  rough,  narrowed  to  a 
thick  beak,  each  valve  with  a  conic  brown  horn  near 
apex. — Used  for  purposes  indicated  under  //.  suaeeolens. 

gibbdsa,  Cav.  Spreading  shrub,  6-10  ft.,  with  char- 
acters of  H.  arieularis  but  twigs  and  young  lvs.  short- 
hirsute  and  fr.  larger,  about  1>2  in.  long,  nearly  1  in. 
broad,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  short  oblique  beak, 
similarly  horned.  Bot.  Cook's  First  Voy.  266. 

pugioniffirmis,  Cav.  Near  U.  aciculari*  and  H. 
gibtxtm  but  to  20  ft.  high  and  corolla  as  well  as  pedicels 
pubescent:  fr.  much  more  slender,  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, 1  in.  long  by  i^in.  broad,  rough  around  the 
middle,  with  an  obliquely  transverse  crest,  each  valve 
tapering  to  a  slender  point.  L. B.C.  4:353.  Bot.  Cook's 
First  Voy.  265. — Often  lalieled  //.  suareolens  in  nur- 
Bcries  but  distinguished  from  Uiat  by  the  simule  lvs. 
and  thicker  frs. 

//.  tiquif&lia.  i.s  a  garden  name  sometimes  applied  to  II.  salignn. 
— //.  evftoMrpa,  Ijmll.  Foliage  a*  in  II.  launna  but  Iva.  and  Ir. 
Unpr,  the  11. -heads  not  involucratc:  corolla  miky-puheacenl.  Once 
offered  by  r'nwrmrhi. — //.  mu!l>Un»\la.  Meiaiw.  Related  to  H. 
laurina:  ll.-vun  mure  numerous:  fl.-cluatera  oblotuc:  fr.  only  'jin. 
broad.  G.C.  III.  l(»:8o  (var.).  Reported  but  apparenUy  never 
intro. — //.  nUida,  R.  Br.  Ml  bright  green,  oblong,  entire  or 
toothed:  He.  white,  in  stalked  clusters:  fr.  T  in.  long  by  «4in.  broad. 
B.M.  2240. — //.  wuiiMia,  It.  Br.  I.vb.  glabrous,  olxjvatc  or  rarely 
Uinrrolate:  flu.  tunall.  in  axillary  clusters:  fr.  recurved  at  ease,  1  l4 
in.  long  by  >4m.  brood,  distinctly  braked. — //.  Nina.  H.  Br.  Some 
Iva.  with  nearly  terete  lobes,  then  resembling  H.  auaveolen*.  but 
varying  to  flat  and  holly-like .  12  in.  king,  obscurely  veined  or 
veinleaa,  always  Upering  at  the  base:  fls.  in  small  cluaters.  the 
rar his  villous,  pedicels  and  small  corolla  glabrous:  fr.  *4in-  long  by 
Hin.  broad.  Offered  by  Kranccsrhi. 

Harvey  Monroe  Hall. 
HALESIA  (Stephen  Hale,  167771761,  author  of  a 
famous  work  on  "Vegetable  Statics").   Syn.  Mohr- 
odendron.   f^itlfrac^cez^.    Silver- Bkll. 
Sn'o  wuki  >p-Tkke.  Trees  or  large  shrubs 
grown  fur  their  handsome  white  flowers, 
appearing  in  spring. 
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Deciduous  and  more  or  less  stellate-pubescent:  Iva. 
short-pet  ioled,  without  stipules,  involute  in  bud, 
denticulate:  fls.  in  axillary  clusters  or  short  racemes  on 
hranchlcts  of  the  previous  year;  calyx-tube  obconical, 
slightly  4-ribbed.  with  4  minute  teeth;  corolla  cam- 
panulate,  4-lobed  or  nearly  4- parted,  white;  stamens 


17SJ. 


iXHi 


8-16;  style  slender;  ovary  inferior,  2-4-oelled,  with  4 
ovules  in  each  cell:  fr.  an  oblong,  dry  drupe  with  2^1 
longitudinal  wings;  stone  1-3-eecded.— Three  species 
in  N.  Amer. 

The  snowdrop- trees  are  large  shrubs  or  trees  with 
rather  large  bright  green  generally  oblong  and  short- 
stalked  leaves  and  white  slender-stalked  drooping 
bell-shaped  flowers  apiM-aring  before  or  with  the 
leaves  and  followed  by  winged  light  brown  fruits. 
Haltsia  Carolina  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts 
and  is  very  handsome  in  spring  when  covered  with  its 
white  flowers.  Halesia  dintrra  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia  and  is  usually  a  smaller  plant,  but  has 
larger  flowers  and  leaves.  They  thrive  in  almost  any 
good  soil,  but  prefer  a  rich  well-drained  soil  and  a 
sheltered  position;  they  are  easily  transplanted.  Prop- 
agation is  by  layers  or  root -cut  tings  in  spring  or 
autumn;  also  by  greenwood  cuttings  taken  from 
forced  plants.  Seed  should  be  sown  at  once  or  stratified: 
if  allowed  to  become  dry,  it  does  not  germinate  until 
the  second  or  sometimes  the  third  year. 

Carolina,  Linn.  (H.  tetrdptera,  Ellis.  Mohrodtndron 
earottnunt,  Brit.).  Fig.  1782.  Large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  usually  not  higher  than  40  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches  and  often  irregular  in  habit:  lvs.  ovate  or 
elliptic  to  ovate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  cuneate 
or  rounded  at  the  base,  finely  serrate,  glabrous  above, 
stellate-pubescent  below,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  clusters 
of  2-4;  corolla  4-lobed,  H-^in.  long;  stamens  10-16; 
ovary  4-celled:  fr.  4-winged,  1-1 H  'i>.  long.  April, 
May.  W.  Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  III.  and  E.  Texas.  B.M. 
1110.  Mn.  5,  p.  104.  S.S.  6:257.  Gng.  2:247.  AG. 
14:211;  18:438.  M.D.G.  1899:352,  353.  G.  3:526; 
10:485.  G.C.III.  51:  suppl.  Feb.  3.  Gn.  75,  p.  582. 
Gn.M.  8:22.  J.H.  III.  44:140.  G.W.  5,  p.  79.  G.M. 


55:823.  Var.  dialype-tala,  Schneid.  Corolla  divided 
nearly  to  the  base.  Var.  monticola,  Rehd.  Pyramidal 
tree  to  90  ft.:  lvs.  larger,  generally  oblong-obovate, 
glabrcsccnt  or  nearly  glabrous  below,  more  sharply 
serrate:  pedicels  and  calyx  glabrous;  corolla  large:  fr. 
1^-2  in.  long,  obcordate  at  the  apex,  wings  broad. 
N.  C.  to  Ala.,  in  the  mountains.  Apparently  hardier 
than  the  type.  Var.  Meihanii,  Perkins  (H.  Sfichanii, 
Meehan).  Fig.  1783.  Bushy  upright  shrub  or  small 
tree:  lvs.  thicker,  smaller,  more  rugose,  darker  green, 
more  distinctly  serrate,  pubescent  below:  fls.  smaller, 
cup-shaped,  shorter  pedicelled.  A  very  peculiar  form  of 
garden  origin;  very  unlike  the  species  and  lens  orna- 
mental; suggests  a  hybrid  of  Bomc  kind.  G.F.  5:535 
(adapted  in  Fig.  1783). 

dfptera,  Ellis  (Mohrotlendron  dipterum,  Brit.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  to  obovate,  rarelv 
oblong,  remotely  serrate,  soft-pubescent  beneath,  3-5 
in.  long:  fls.  2-4,  in  short  racemes;  corolla  deeply  lobed 
nearly  to  the  base,  puberulous  outside;  stamens  usually 
8;  ovary  usually  2-celled:  fr.  oblong  with  2  broad  wings 
and  often  with  2  or  sometimes  3  obsolete  supplementary 
ones,  lJv-2  in.  long.  April.  S.  C.  and  Tenn.  to  Fla. 
and  Texas.  S.S.  6:259. 

//.  rarymfriVaa,  N'ichoU.™ Pvrostyral  corymbo«a. — H.  Mipitia, 
Ma»t.=Pt«ru»tyTaa  hiapida. — H.parnfimi,  Michx.  Shrub,  rrwm- 
bUna^H^canJiija:  Iva..  ami  eniyx  rlrrwly  pubrawnt: 

AWHED  ReHDEK. 

HALIMODENDRON  (Greek,  maritime  tree;  refer- 
ring to  its  habitat  in  saline  soils).  Ltguminbsx.  Orna- 
mental shrub  grown  for  its  handsome  profusely  pro- 
duced flowers. 

Deciduous:  lvs.  slender-stalked,  with  1  or  2  pairs  of 
lfts.  and  with  the  persistent  petiole  becoming  usually 
spinescent:  fls.  in  lateral  slender-stalked,  2-3-fld. 
racemes;  calyx  cup-shaped  with  5  short  teeth;  corolla 
papilionaceous;  petals  of  nearly  equal  length;  standard 
orbicular  with  the  sides  reflexed;  keel  obtuse,  curved; 
stamens  diadelphous;  ovary 
stipitate  with  many  ovules, 
style  filiform,  curved:  pod 
stipitate,  ellipsoid  or  obovoid, 
inflated,  tardily  dehiscent, 
with  few  kidney-shaped  glimsy 
brown  seeds.  —  One  species 
in  the  salt  steppes  of  Cent. 
Asia  from  Transcaucasia  to 
the  Altai. 

This  is  a  wide -spreading 
shrub  with  slender  branches 
and  small  bluish  green  foliage, 
covered  in  early  summer  with 
numerous  pale  violet  or  MB 
purple  flowers.  The  small  nafe 
foliage  and  the  slender-stalked 
drooping  flowers  combined 
with  the  spreading  habit  give 
to  the  plant  a  gracefulness  and 
airiness  of  its  own  and  make 
it  a  very  desirable  ornamental 
shrub.  It  is  |>erfcctly  hardy 
North,  resists  drought  and 
heat  well  and  thrives  in  Bandy 
as  also  in  saline  and  alkaline 
soils.  Propagat  ion  is  by  seeds 
and  by  layers  which  root 
slowly;  it  also  may  be  grafted 
on  laburnum  or  caragana. 

halodendron,  Voss  (//.  ar- 
gintrum,  Fisch.).  Salt  Tkee. 
Fig.  1784.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.;  the 
young  growth  silky-pubes- 
cent: lfts.2or  4, oblaneeolate, 
rounded  and  mucronate  at  the 
apex,  grayish  or  I 


1784.  Hahmodendron 

IXkl 
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minutely  silky,  becoming  sometimes  nearly  glabrous 
with  age,  t£-f  in.  long:  fls.  2-3,  on  slender  peduncles 
about  }i'm.  long,  lilac  or  pale  purple,  about  long: 
pod  s±-l  in.  long;  seeds  about  Kin.  long.  June,  July. 
B.M.  1016.  Var.  purpikreum,  Schneid.  (//.  arg&nteum 
ft.  purpitnv,  Hort.  H.  speciosum,  Carr.).  Fls.  bright 
rosy  purple.  R.H.  1876:30.  Alkiucd  Reiidek. 

HALLKRIA  (Albreeht  von  Haller,  170K-1777,  Swiss 
physician  and  naturalist,  and  profe*wor  at  Giittingen). 
IScrnphtdariiina-.  AIkjuI  6  s|>ccies  of  shrubs  or  small 
tre»w  from  Afr.  and  Madagascar  with  opposite,  ovate  or 
elliptic,  entire  or  serrate  lvs.  and  axillary,  solitary  or 
fascicled  fls.:  calyx  cup-shaped,  3-5-clcft;  corolla 
trumpet- or  funnel-shaped  with  short  4-5-lobed  oblique 
limb;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  inserted  about  the  middle 
of  the  tul>e,  about  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  corolla; 
ovary  2-oellcd;  style  slender:  fr.  a  berry  with  several  or 
numerous  compressed  seeds.  Only  the  following  species 
is  sometimes  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  and  as  a  greenhouse  plant 
abroad  for  its  red  fls.  and  the  lustrous  nearly  evergreen 
foliage  It  is  easily  prop,  by  cuttings  under  glass  and 
by  seeds.  H.  lucida,  Linn.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30 
ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  pctioled,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate, 

1-  4  in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  clusters  on  stalks  14~H  in- 
long,  tubular,    urvcl  and  bulged  on  one  side,  shortly 

2-  lipped,  red,  sometimes  yellowish  at  the  base,  about 
1  in.  long;  stamens  and  style  exserted:  berries  subglo- 
bose,  deep  purple,  edible.  S".  and  Trop.  Air.  B.M.  1744. 
Sometime*  called  African  honeysuckle. 

HALOPHtTUM:  Hoplophvtum. 

HAMAMfcLIS  (Greek,  hama,  together,  and  melon, 
apple  or  fruit:  fruits  and  flowers  at  the  same  time). 
HamnmflidActr.  Witch-hazel.  Ornamental  wtxidy 
plants  chiefly  grown  for  their  yellow  flowere  appearing 
late  in  autumn  or  in  the  winter. 


1783.  Witch-hazel,  Hamamelis  virginiana.  showing  flowers 

and  ftuita.  (Natural  aii<?) 


Deciduous  shrubs  or  -mull  trees;  stellate-pubescent: 
lvs.  alternate,  short -petioled,  simulate,  sinuate-dentate: 
fls.  in  short-pedunclcd,  nodding,  axillary,  few-fld. 
clusters,  perfect;  calyx  4-partetl;  |*-tals  4,  linear, 
crumpled;  stamens  4,  very  short,  alternating  with  4 
scale-like  staminodes;  styles  2,  short:  fr.  a  dchiseent, 


HAMAMELIS 

woody,  2-celled  caps.,  with  2  shining  black  seeds.  The 
seeds  are  sIkH  out  with  considerable  force. — Four 
species,  2  in  E.  N.  Amer.  and  2  in  China  and  Japan. 
Occasionally  writers  spell  the  common  name  "wych 
hazel,"  but  there  seems  to  be  little  historical  reason  for 
it.  Witch,  as  used  in  witch-hazel  and  witch-elm,  is 
probably  allied  to  "weak,"  referring  to  a  drooping  or 
struggling  habit. 

The  witch-hazels  are  liardy  ornamental  shrubs  with 
medium-sized  generally  ovate  or  obovate  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers  with  strap-shaped  spreading  petals  in 
axilliiry  clusters  appearing  late  in  fall  or  in  the  winter 
and  followed  by  capsular  fruits.  Hamamclis  virginiana 
is  perfectly  hardy  North,  and  the  other  species  have 
proved  hardy  at  least  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

They  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  blooming  at  a 
time  when  hardly  any  other  shrub  outdoors  is  in  flower. 
H.  japonica,  H.  mollis,  and  H.  vernalis  are  the  only 
truly  winter-blooming  shrubs  in  northern  latitudes  and 
are  striking  objects  in  the  wintry  landscape  with  their 
bright  yellow  flowers  which  are  not  injured  even  if 
the  temperature  goes  down  to  aero.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  shrubberies;  of  compact,  bushy  habit  and 
with  handsome  foliage,  turning  bright  yellow,  orange  or 
purple  in  fall. 

They  thrive  best  in  somewhat  moist,  peaty  and 
sandy  soil.  The  Japanese  species  likes  a  more  sunny 
position  than  the  American,  and  is  less  moisture- 
loving.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  do  not  germi- 
nate until  the  second  year,  or  by  layers;  rarer  kinds  also 
by  grafting  on  seedlings  of  H.  virginiana  in  spring  in  the 
greenhouse. 

a.  Lrvt.  pubescent  below  while  young,  glabrescent  or 

glabrous  at  maturity. 
B.  Fls.  in  autumn  when  the  lis.  fall;  calyx  brownish 
yellow  inside. 

virginiana,  Linn.  Fig.  17s.'..  Shrub  or  small  tree,, 
attaining  25  ft.:  lvs.  oblique  and  cordate  at  the  base, 
obovate,  coarsely  crenate,  pubescent  on  the  veins 
beneath,  4-6  in.  long:  petals  bright  yellow,  H-?4>n. 
long;  calyx  dull  brownisn  yellow  inside:  fr.  surrounded 
by  the  calvx  to  one-htdf.  Sept.,  Oct.  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  Nt"4i.  and  Texas.  Em.  472.  S.S.  5:198.  B.M. 
G6K4.  L.B.C.  6:598.  A.G.  11:657;  17:771;  44:657 
(1890).  Gn.  33,  p.  589;  39,  p.  547. 

bb.  Fls.  in  winter  or  early  in  spring;  calyx  red  or  purple 

inside. 

vernalis,  Sarg.  Shrub,  rarely  exceeding  6  ft.,  suck- 
cring:  lvs.  obovate  or  oblong-obovate,  cuneate  and 
entire  below,  sinuate-dentate  above  the  middle,  pale 
or  glaucescent  beneath  and  glabrous  or  rusty-pubes- 
cent on  the  veins,  only  3-4  in.  long:  calyx  dark  red 
inside;  petals  light  yellow,  about  !^in.  long;  ovary 
one-half  superior;  fr.  surrounded  by  the  calvx  about 
the  middle.  Jan.-March.  Mo.  to  La",  and  Okla.  S.T.S. 
2:156.  R.H.  1913,  p,  131.  B.M.  8573. 

japonica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Fig.  178(5.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  to  30  ft. :  lvs.  roundish  to  oblong-ovate  or  obovate, 
sinuately  crenate,  prominently  veined  beneath,  gla- 
brous or  pubescent,  2  4  in.  long:  petals  ^in.  long, 
yellow;  calyx-lobes  rcvolute,  purplish  or  yellow  inside; 
ovary  three-fourths  superior:  fr.  surrounded  at  the 
base  onlv  by  the  calvx.  Jan. -April.  Japan.  G.F. 
4:257  (adapted  in  Fig.  1786).  Gt,  49:1481;  61,  p.  136. 
G.W.  7,  p.  405.  S.I.F.  2:25.  Var.  arbdrea,  Rehd.  (//. 
arborea.  Mast.).  Lvs.  larger,  usually  more  roundish  and 
of  tinner  texture:  petals  golden  yellow;  calvx  deep 
purple  inside:  of  more  vigorous  growth.  B.M.  66.VJ. 
R.H.  1891:472.  G.C.  II.  1:1X7;  15:205;  III.  9:247. 
G.M.  34:94.  Gn.  57.  p.  103;  65,  p.  59;  69,  p.  105.  Var. 
Zuccariniana,  Arb.  Kew.  Differs  little  from  the  type; 
it  has  pure  canary-yellow  fls..  smaller  than  those  of  the 
preceding  variety  and  Opening  about  3  weeks  later. 
Gn.  17,  p.  251.  ft.B.  28:62. 
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aa.  Lvs.  densely  tomentow  below:  calyx  brownish  purple 
inside. 

m611is,  Oliver.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft. :  lvs.  orbic- 
ular-obovute  or  obovate-oblong,  cuspidate,  obliquely 
cordate  at  the  base,  dentate,  somewhat  rough  above, 
grayish  white  below,  4-5  in.  long:  calyx  purplish  red 


inside,  petals  golden  yellow,  *iin.  long;  ovary  nearly 
one-half  superior.  Jan.-March.  Cent.  China.  B.M. 
7884.  G.C.  111.  52:488.  On.  75,  p.  20.  H.I.  18:1742. 

Alfred  Reiider. 

HAMfeLIA  ill  enry  Louis  Duhamel  du  Monceau, 
1700-1782,  prominent  French  botanical  author),  Ru- 
buicu.  Ornamental  woody  plants  grown  chiefly  for 
their  handsome  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers  and  for  the 
attractive  black  or  purple  berries. 

Evergreen  shrubs  with  terete  branches:  lvs.  mem- 
branous, opposite  or  sometimes  in  whorls,  petioled, 
entire,  with  interpetiolar  stipules:  lis.  short-stalked  or 
sessile  in  terminal  forking  cymes;  sepals  5,  upright; 
corolla  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  5-ribbed,  contracted  at 
the  bast*,  limb  with  .5  short  lolxw;  stamens  5,  with  the 
filaments  connate  at  the  base  and  inserted  aliove  the 
base  of  the  tube;  ovary  inferior,  5-cclled  ;  style  slender 
with  spindle-sha|>ed  stigma:  fr.  a  small  ovoid  or  globu- 
lar berry  with  numerous  minute  seeds  — About  13 
species,  by  some  reduced  to  6,  in  Trop.  ami  Subtrop. 
Amer. 

These  are  upright  shrubs  with  herbaceous  shoots, 
rather  large,  generallv  ovate-obkmg  acute  leaves  and 
yellow  or  scarlet  flowers  in  terminal  clusters  followed 
by  small  black  or  purple  Ixrries.  They  can  be  culti- 
vated outdoors  in  subtropical  and  tropical  regions  only. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  in  early  summer  under  glass. 

Of  the  best -known  species  much  prized  in  Florida 
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and  recommended  for  nort  hern  conservatories  under  the 
name  of  "scarlet  bush,"  K.  N.  Rcasoner  writes: 

"Hamelin  paten*,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  Florida,  along  the  coast,  a  beautiful  and 
almost  unknown  plant,  should  become  a  favorite  in 
greenhouse  culture.  The  leaves  have  a  purplish  hue  at 
Dome  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
orange-red  color.  In  Pkirida  it  must  surely  become  a 
favorite  for  ojicn-air  planting,  as  it  is  there  rarely 
killed  down  by  frost,  and  when  it  is  it  sprouts  up  readily 
from  the  root,  and  blooms  the  following  summer.  It  is 
in  bloom  for  many  months,  and  without  doubt  could 
be  forced  at  any  season.  With  age  it  becomes  a  woody 
shrub,  5  to  12  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  handsome  black  berries,  which  are  retained  a  long 
while." 

a.  Plant  glabrous  or  minutely  pubescent. 

p&tens,  J  acq.  Shrub,  to  12  ft. :  lvs.  opposite  or  usually 
in  whorls  of  3,  ellintic-ovate  to  oblong,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate at  both  ends,  minutely  puliescent  or  glabrous, 
3-6  in.  long;  petiole  34~1H  hi-  long:  infl.  2-5  in.  across; 
sepals  triangular,  short ;  corolla  with  narrowly  cylindric 
tube  about  %in.  long,  scarlet-orange:  fr.  ovoid,  black, 
>^in.  long.  Fla.  to  Brazil.  B.M.  2533. 

ventricdat,  Swart  z.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  lvs.  usually 
in  whorls  of  3,  rarely  4,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
glabrous,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  about  1H  in.  long, 
tubular-campnnulatc,  constricted  above  the  base  in  a 
terminal  few-fld.  infl.:  fr.  ovoid.  W.  Indies.  B.M. 
1894.  B.R.  1 195— The  similar  H.  chrysdntha,  Swarta 
(L.B.C.  11:1098)  has  smaller  fls.  and  smaller  more 
obovate  lvs. 

AA.  Plant  hirsute. 
spheerocarpa,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  lvs. 
usually  in  whorls  of  3,  oblong,  acute,  undulate,  hirsute 
on  both  sides,  3—4  in.  long:  fls.  in  large  terminal  cymes, 
orange-yellow,  tubular,  about  1  in.  long:  fr.  subglo- 
bosc,  hirsute,  purplish  black.  Peru. 

Alfred  Rkjider. 

HAPLOCARPHA  (prolwibly  from  Greek  for  single 
chaff,  in  reference  to  the  1-rowed  chaffy  pappus). 
Compdsilse.  Stemless  perennials  with  a  woody  rhizome: 
radical  lvs.  short-|>etioled,  entire  or  lyrato-pinnatifid, 
white-tomontose  I>encath:  scapes  1-headed,  longer  than 
lvs.:  fr.  3-5-ribbed,  provided  at  base  with  tufta  of 
hairs,  naked  or  hairy  above,  with  a  crown  of  small, 
pointed  pappus-scales. — Four  or  five  «|>ecies  from  the 
Cape  region,  ll.scaphsa,  Harv.,  resembles  an  acaulcs- 
oent  species  of  Arctotis:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  elliptic, 
3-9  in.  long,  green  above,  white-woolly  beneath: 
peduncles  many  times  longer  than  lvs.,  bearing  a  soli- 
tary clear  yellow  fl.-head,  1M-2J-S  in.  across.  G.C.  III. 
40:124.  Sometimes  planted  in  the  open,  but  not 
hardy  N.  L.  H.  B. 

HAPLOPAPPDS:  Aptopapjnu. 

HAPLOPHfLLUM:  K*ta. 

HARDENBfeRGIA  (after  Franziska,  Countess  of 
Hardenberg,  sister  of  Baron  Huegel,  a  well-known 
traveler.)  Uawniniuae.  Vines,  grown  chiefly  for  their 
handsome  flowers. 

Twining  herbs  or  subshrubs:  lvs.  pinnate  with  small 
stipules;  lfts.  3  or  5,  sometimes  reduced  to  1,  entire, 
with  stipels:  fls.  papilionaceous,  small,  on  long  racemes, 
ranging  from  white  through  pink  and  rosy  purple  to 
violet-blue,  often  with  1  or  2  green  or  yellowish  spot* 
on  the  standard;  calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper  2  teeth  <-on- 
nate;  standard  orbicular,  with  inflcxed  auricles;  keel 
obtuse,  shorter  than  wings;  ovary  sessile;  style  short 
ami  thick:  pod  linear,  flat  or  turgid,  with  several 
strophiolate  seeds. — Three  species  in  Austral  often 
referred  to  Kennedya,  which  has  larger  and  differently 
colored  fls.  solitary  or  in  short  racemes,  with  the  keel 
usually  about  as  long  as  the  wing.  The  two  species  in 
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cult,  are  grown  abroad  under  glass  by  those  who  are 
skilled  in  managing  Australian  woody  plant*;  they 
prefer  peaty  and  porous  soil,  as  they  are,  like  most 
Australian  plants,  impatient  of  too  much  or  stagnant 
moisture.  The  species  first  mentioned  is  cult,  outdoors 
in  Calif.  These  plants  can  be  trained  into  bush  form. 
Prop,  is  by  seeds  or  by  greenwood  cuttings  of  lateral 
shoot*  under  glass  in  spring. 

a.  Lfts.  solitary:  pods  flat,  wiih  dry  pulp  inside. 

monophyila,  Benth.  (Kcnnfdya  monophyila,  Vent.  K. 
lonffiracrmdsa,  Lindl.  K.  cot  data,  Lindl.  AC.  mnta, 
Sims).  Lfts.  usually  reduced  to  I,  ovate  to  narrowly 
lanceolate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  obtuse, 
reticulate,  2-3  in.  or  sometimes  4  in.  long:  fls.  less  than 
J^jin.  long,  in  2's  or  rarely  3's,  as  many  as  35  in  a  raceme, 
and  the  upper  racemes  often  forming  a  terminal 

S ankle.  B.  2:84.  B.M.  263,  2169.  L.  B.C.  8:758  and 
I):  1940.  B.K.  944;  1336.  R.H.  1896,  p.  431.  R.B. 
22:109. — The  fls.  range  from  white  through  rose  and 
purplish  to  pure  violet,  but  are  never  distinctly  blue. 
Var.  alba  and  var.  rosea  are  cult  . 

aa.  Lft*.  S  or  6:  pod  turgid,  without  pith  or  pulp. 

Comptoniina,  Benth.  {KennMya  Comptoniana,  Link. 
A'.  macrophyUa,  Lindl  ).  Lfts.  3  or  5,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  lateral  ones  close  together  in  2  opposite  pairs, 
not  opposite  in  distant  pairs,  oval  to  linear-lanceolate, 
rounded  or  truncate  at  the  base,  obtuse,  1 H  3  in.  long, 
rarely  longer:  fls.  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  s|>e- 
cies,  but  usually  blue  or  violet-blue  and  in  pairs  or 
clusters  of  3-4  along  the  racemes.  B  R.  298;  1862; 
20:60.  R.H.  1882,  p.  344.  J.H.  III.  30:361;  44:253. 
P.M.  8:27,  267.  H.U.  5:236.  Var.  alba  is  cult. 

II.  rtiiua,  Brnth.,  ia  an  aiiumalou*  apeciea  not  cult.  All  other 
name*  in  thii  genua  are  nynonym*  oi  the  2  aperies  described  above. 

Alfred  Rehder.| 

HARDHACK:  Spirra  lomcntan. 

HARDY  PLANTS.  The  won!  "hardy"  covers  many 
distinct  ideas.  It  is  used  to  distinguish  plants  that  can 
be  cultivated  outdoors  the  year  round  from  plants  that 
must  be  grown  under  glass  part  or  all  of  the  year.  For 
example,  in  this  Cyclopedia  plants  are  s|ioKen  of  aa 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C,  New  York, 
Boston  or  Montreal,  meaning  tliat  the  plants  are  not 
killed  by  the  winters  at  these  places.  In  its  widest 
sense,  "hardy"  indicates  resistance  to  all  kinds  of 
unfavorable  conditions.  Thus,  while  all  the  common 
geraniums  are  tender  plants,  one  variety  may  be  hardier 
than  another  because  it  withstands  intense  heat  and 
drought  and  general  neglect,  In  general,  however,  the 
unqualified  word  "hardy"  indicates  that  the  plant  is 
able  to  withstand  the  winter  of  the  given  place.  See 
the  articles  Border  and  landscape  (InriUniug.  Smaller 
divisions  of  the  subject  of  hardy  plants  are  discussed 
under  Alpine  Plants  and  Aquatics. 

HAREBELL:  Campanula  ratundifulia. 

HARICOT  (French  name  for  Phasrfdus  ndgaris). 
Same  as  kidney  bean  of  the  English.  It  is  the  common 
garden  bean  of  America,  as  distinguish"!  from  the 
Windsor  or  broad  bean,  lima  bean,  and  others.  Sec  Bean. 

HARlNA:  Wailtchia. 
HARlCVTA:  Hatiom. 
HARLEQUIN  FLOWERS:  Spamsi.. 
HAKPALIUM:  Hrl.anthu.. 

HARPEPHYLLUM  (from  the  Greek  for  sickle  and 
leaf,  in  reference  to  the  falcate  lfts.).  Anacarduia.t. 
Kafir  Plum.  Two  species,  of  which  H.  caffrum, 
Bemh.,  is  cult .  in  Fla.  and  S.  Calif.  It  is  a  tall,  glabrous 
tree  with  hard,  heavy  wood:  lvs.  thick,  lustrous, 
imparipinnate,  alternate,  aggregate  at  top  of  branches, 
stalked;  lfts.  sessile,  falcate-lanci'olatc:  fls.  small,  in 
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compact  axillary  panicles,  dkreious;  calyx  with  5 
obovatc  segms.;  petals  5,  narrow-ovate,  imbricate  in 
the  bud;  stamens  10  in  the  male  fl.,  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  jietale,  inserted  below  margin  of  the  disk:  fr. 
obovate,  with  thick  woody  enckicarp,  4-celled,  with  2 
stnall,  sterile  cells,  and  2  large  fertile  cells,  dark  ml, 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  olive,  the  very  thin  pulp  hav- 
ing a  subacid  taste;  edible.  S.  Afr.  ^  jr  g 

HARRfSIA  (named  for  William  Harris,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations,  Jamaica).  Cac- 
iacer.  Upright  tall  cacti,  little  planted. 

Stems  rather  slender,  sometimes  weak:  branches 
fluted  and  having  8-1 1  rounded  ribs:  areoles  bearing 
slender  needle-like  spines:  fls.  tubular,  rather  large, 
growing  from  near  the  tips  of  the  branches,  night- 
olootning:  fr.  naked,  gtobose,  yellow.— About  8  species 
known;  these  confined  to  the  W.  Indies. 

gracilis,  Brit.  (Ctreus  repdndus  of  Cyclo.  of  Amer. 
Hort.,  not  Cdcitts  repdndun,  Linn.).  Sts.  said  to  be  20  ft. 
long:  rilw  8-10:  spines  in  clusters  of  9-12:  fls.  white, 
the  bracts  on  the  tube  filled  with  long  white  hairs. 

J.  N.  Rose. 

HARTWEGIA  (Theodor  Hartweg  collected  in 
Mcx.  for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and 
found  these  plants  near  Vera  Cnu).  Orchiddcex. 
Tender  epiphvtic  orchids  from  Trop.  Amer.,  growing 
about  a  toot  high  and  tearing  purple  fls.  The  genus 
has  the  habit  of  Kpidendrum,  section  Amphiglottia, 
but  differs  in  having  the  labellum  saccate  at  the  base, 
in  which  respect  the  genus  approaches  Poncra;  however, 
Ponera  has  a  very  different  habit.— Two  species. 
Rest  thwn  in  a  coolhouse  Oct.  to  March.  Growing 
temperature  should  be  65-90°. 

purpurea,  Lindl.  Lva.  solitary,  leathery,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, equally  terete  with  the  st.,  many  times  shorter 
than  the  thread-like  peduncle:  fls.  small,  purple;  sepals 
acute,  a  little  larger  than  the  petals;  limb  of  the  Up 
white  at  the  base,  callous.  Mex. 

//.  ofmma,  Rricbb.  f.  "This  in  a  moat  loYrry  grin."  vmt4 
Rcichenbach,  and  "much  better  than  iu  predeceaaor."  Gemma, 
tborrtiirr,  probably  dor*  Dot  mean  "twin."  in  ttiia  rjiae.  I.v*. 
aoliLnry,  •rmi-trretr,  thick,  aruU',  channelled,  blotched  with 
Uarkioh  violet:  ft*,  amrthyat-purple,  in  a  small,  1 -branched  panicle; 
odd  ■»-[«]  acute,  obtJwIy  «1_rap-«hiipcd.  equal  mpajj  oblona-acute. 
Cent.  Amer.  L  II  B 

HASTlNGSIA  (S.  Clinton  Hastings,  San  Francisco, 
promoter  of  Californian  botany).  Liliaccie.  Two  bul- 
Ijous  plants  of  the  Pacific  slope,  separated  by  Sereno 
Watson  from  the  genus  Selmnolirion  (the  Oxytria  of 
Rafinesquc),  offered  by  collectors  but  little  known  in 
cultivation. 

Plants  with  white  or  greenish  fls.  in  many-fld.  dense 
panicles  or  racemes:  porianth-segms.  distinct,  each 
obscurely  3-nerved;  stamens  6;  style  short;  ovary 
oblong-ovate  anil  not  deeply  lobed  (so  differing,  among 
other  things,  from  Selio-nolii-ion,  which  has  a  depressed- 
globose  deeply  3-lobed  ovaiy  and  fr.).  Hastingsias 
have  stronp,  nearly  naked  sts.,  arising  from  a  tunieatcd 
bulb:  lvs.  lather  fleshy.  Treatment  as  for  camassia. 

ilba,  Wats.  Mostly  stout,  2  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  I  '5  in. 
or  less  wide:  racemes  simple  or  nearly  so,  1  ft,  long, 
densely  fld.,  the  fls.  'jin.  or  less  long,  white  or  greenish 
white;  stamens  equaling  the  segms.  Dry  hillsides,  N. 
Calif,  northward. 

bractedsa,  Wats.  Bracts  narrow  and  nearly  equaling 
the  fls.,  which  are  larger  than  in  the  other,  and  white; 
stamens  half  as  long  as  segms.:  lvs.  narrower.  S.  Ore., 
in  marshes.  l  jj  g 

HATIORA  (an  anagram  of  Hariota).  Cactacex. 
Upright  cacti,  allied  to  Khipsalis. 

Plants  erect,   branching:  branches  short, 
in  2*s  or  3's  from  to|»s  of  older  branches,  sm 
spineless,  bearing  severnl  abortive  areoles  aloi  . 
sides  and  each  a  large  woolly  terminal  one  from  v  ";. 
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arise  the  fl.  and  succeeding  branches:  fls.  terminal; 
ovary  globular,  naked  or  nearly  so:  sepals  usually  in  2 
rows,  the  outer  ones  broader  and  short,  the  inner  ones 
larger  and  more  petal-like;  petals  distinct,  narrow 
toward  the  base;  stamens  distinct,  erect,  borne  on  the 
disk;  stigmas  5,  erect,  white.  Closely  related  to  Rhip- 
salis,  with  which  as  Hariota  it  is  often  united,  as  it  was 
in  the  Cyclo.  of  Amer.  Hort. — Some  0  or  7  species  of 
Hariota  have  been  described,  but  most  of  these  are 
true  species  of  Rhipsalis;  2  were  rccopmed  by  K. 
Schumann.  The  following  is  in  cult.  Hariota,  DC. 
(1834)  is  a  homonym  of  Hariota,  Aduns.  (1763),  and 
hence  the  name  Hatiora  has  been  substituted. 

salicornioides,  Brit.  &  Rose  (Hariota  salicornioults, 
DC.  Rhipsalis  salicornioides,  Haw.).  Plant  upright, 
reaching  a  height  of  18  in.,  richly  branched:  areoles 
hardly  sctulose  or  lanate:  sts.  cereiform,  with  cylindric 
or  oblong-elliptic  joints;  mature  or  fruiting  branches 
with  vertieillate,  club-  or  flask-shaped  joints,  with 
slender  base,  all  apparently,  as  well  as  the  fls.  and  fr., 
growing  from  the  tops  of  joints:  6s.  yellow,  funnclform, 
y$in.  long:  berry  small,  whitish.   Brazil.    B.M.  2461. 

J.  N.  Rose. 

HAW.  or  HAWTHORN:  Cralxgu*.  BLACK  HAW:  Viburnum 
pruni/Wium, 


HAWK  WEED:  Hiencium.  Various 
*»  Haw, 


ofOpiaan. 


HA  WOKTHIA  (A.  H.  Haworth,  an  English  botanist 
of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  much 
and  well  on  succulents).  Liliacr*,  tribe  Aloinese. 
Acaulcsccnt  or  shortly  caulescent  small  succulents. 

Leaves  usually  small,  crowded  on  the  st.  or  in  mostly 
somewhat  elongated  rosettes:  fls.  white,  green  or  rosy- 
striped,  tubular  with  somewhat  irregular  recurving 
limb  and  included  style  and  stamens;  segms.  of  perianth 
6,  oblong,  nearly  equal;  stamens  6,  shorter  than  perianth; 
ovary  sessile,  3-angled:  fr.  a  loculicidally  3-valved  caps., 
Iiearing  many  compressed  angled  seeds.  S.  Afr.  Mono- 
graph by  Berger  in  Engler,  Das  Pflanxenreich,  hit. 
33,  1908.— Species  60,  occurring  in  S.  Afr.  They  are 
interesting  condensed  or  cespitose  plants  with  thick  and 
succulent  keeled  often  tubereulate  and  sometimes 
toothed  lvs.,  and  fls.  in  simple  or  paniclcd  racemes. 

Cultivation,  propagation  and  decorative  uses  as  for 
Aloe,  under  which,  with  Apicra  and  Gasteria,  the 
species  were  formerly  placed.  See  Aloe  and  Succulents. 

INDEX. 
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urFyru-«titfi]iu.  1 1. 

ariwtata.  22. 
uptnila,  17. 
atlrouata,  1 1. 
rir.pit.Maa,  S. 
olanprrU.  11. 
ouirctutn.  S. 

runntina,  1. 
torallina.  7. 
cu»pidata.  X* 

rymbifr.rr 


hybrid*,  3. 

ramifcra,  13. 

mdurau.  l. 

n-<urva,  15. 
lUinwanltii.  4,  0. 
reticulata,  21. 
retiwa.  18. 

limptda,  22. 
major.  2.  7. 

rupda.  4. 

marcaritifrra,  7. 

rugi.ua.  9. 

minima.  7. 

arnuraarft-aritifirro,  7. 
aubajbiraftn,  7. 

minor.  5,  7. 

mirabili*.  16. 

gubfamnaia,  11. 

lueroncKa,  22. 

tvbr\o%da,  2.  — 

itica.  IS. 

■ubulala,  10. 

Uia.  20. 

Utwlata.  14. 

«.  U. 

-idia.  0. 

torquata,  1. 

tortrlla,  2. 

iltn.  22. 

Virlwiaa,  2. 

Klda,  2. 

turicida.  19. 

'tuotta.  1. 

viniwrna,  13. 

>.  10.  12. 

vuirosa,  1. 

,<i  on  elongated  st.  (asjtect  of  Apicra). 
..  Jet.  nnrr  coarsely  uhiie-tiotted. 
c.  The  lvs.  S-ranked,  concat<r. 
.  iscdsa,  Haw.  (Aide  riscdm,  Linn.  A.  triangularis, 
i .am.  Ap\cra  tiscdsa.  Willd.).  St.  with  lvs.  lj-i  x  4-8 
in.,  occasionally  forked,  clustered:  lvs.  dull  green, 
J-j  x  1  in.,  appressed  with  spreading  tips,  minutely 
scabrous:  infl.  1  ft.  high,  slender  and  curving,  simple; 
fls.  green-lined.    Cape.  DC.,  PI.  Or.  16.    B.M.  814. 
Salm,  Aloe  j3,  f.  3. — The  type,  with  straight  ranks  of 
lvs.,  varies  into  a  form  with  larger  less-crowded  lvs., 


var.  indurata  (II .  indurdla,  Haw.,  Aide  indurata,  R.  & 
S.,  A.  riscdsa  indurata,  Salm),  Salm,  Aloe  §3,  f.  36;  a 
small  form  with  more  spreading  lvs.  in  somewhat  spiral 
ranks,  var.  pseudotortudsa,  Baker  (//.  pseudotortudsa, 
Haw.,  Aloe  pseudotortudsa,  Salm,  A.  suoUtrtudsa,  R.  & 
S.,  Apicra  tortudsa.  Willd.),  Salm,  Aloe  $3,  f.  5;  a  dwarf 
form  with  straight-ranked,  longer,  more  spreading, 
nearly  smooth  lvs.,  var.  concinna,  Baker  (//.  conefnria, 
Haw.,  Ah*  concinna,  R.  &  S.,  A.  riscdsa  major,  Salm), 
Salm,  Aloe  $3,  f.  4.  Berger  24;  and  a  taller  form  with 
more  or  less  spiral  ranks  of  outcurving  lvs.  2  in.  long, 
var.  torquata,  Baker  (//.  torquata,  Haw.,  .4JtV  torquata, 
Salm),  Salm,  Aloe  §3,  f.  6. 

2.  tortudsa,  Haw.  Aide  tortudsa,  Haw.).  St.  4-5  in., 
more  or  less  clustered:  lvs.  dull  green,  J4xl}£  in., 
ascending  in  3  irregularly  oblique  crowded  ranks, 
somewhat  rough  on  the  back:  infl.  about  1  ft.  high, 
slender,  occasionally  forked;  fls.  rosy-lined.  Cape. 
Salm,  Aloe  §4,  f.  2.  B.M.  1337.  Berger  25  —  Varies  in 
a  form  with  fleshier  lvs.,  2  in.  long,  rough  on  both 
faces,  var.  pseudorfgida,  Berger  (//.  subrigida,  Baker, 
Aide  pscudorigida,  Salm,  .4.  subrigida,  R.  &  S.,  Apicra 
Haw.,    Apicra    rigida,    Willd.),  Salm, 


Aloe  §4,  f.  1.  Jacq.  Fragm.  108;  a  still  larger,  greener, 
rougher,  and  more  succulent  form,  var.  major,  Berger 
(.4.  pseudorigxda  major,  Salm),  Salm,  Aloe  §4,  f.  20; 
and  a  smaller  form  with  the  more  spirally  arranged  lvs. 
smooth  above,  var.  tortilla,  Baker  (H.  tortilla,  Haw .) . 

cc.  The  In.  7JWTC  OT  less  irregularly  S-ranked,  spreading. 

3.  hybrids,  Haw.  (Aide  hybrida,  Salm).  St.  with  lvs. 
2J-2X4-5  in.,  more  or  less  cespitose:  lvs.  dull  green, 
Jixl'-i  in.,  plump,  wrinkled  above  and  roughened: 
infl.  2  ft.  high,  branched;  fls.  brown  or  rosy  lined. 
Cape  (?).  Salm,  Aloe  §4,  f.  4— Possibly  a'  hybrid 
between  the  preceding  and  following  species. 

4.  rigida,  Haw.  (H.  expdnsa  major,  Haw.  Aide 
rigida,  DC.  A.cylindrica  rigida.  Lam.  AjAcra  rxjxhisa, 
W  illd.).  St.  with  lvs.  4  x  3-5  in.,  more  or  less  cespitose: 
K's.  green  or  browning  or  rosy-margined,  ?  2-?4  *  2-2 'j 
in.,  ctincavc,  wrinkled  beneath.:  infl.  2  ft.  high,  more  or 
less  branched;  fls.  striped  with  brownish  green.  Cape. 
Salm,  Aloe  54.  f- 3.  DC.,  PI.  Or.  62.  Berger  26.  L.B.C. 
15:1430. — Varies  into  a  smaller  form  with  slightly  glossy, 
smoother,  very  spreading  lvs.,  var.  cxpansa,  Baker  (/'/. 
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Haw.,  Aide  ejcpdnsa,  Haw.  A.  rigida 
Apura  pdlula,  Willd.),  Salm,  Aloe  54,  t 

BB.  Lvs.  spirally  many-ranked,  erect,  biconvex,  white- 
warty. 

5.  Reinwirdtu,  Haw.  (H.  fasciata,  Haw.  Aide 
Reintcdrdtii.Sahn).  Fig.  1787.  St.  with  lvs.  1 H-2  x  4-6 
in:,  somewhat  cespitose:  lvs.  lanceolate,  H  x  1-1 H  ">•> 
coarsely  white-warty  in  rowB  on  the^jark:  infl.  1-1^ 
ft.  high,  somewhat  nodding,  simple;  flu.  line<l  with  rose. 
Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  §6,  f.  16.  Berger  27.  J.H.  HI.  59, 
p.  628— A  smaller  form  is  var.  minor,  Baker. 

6.  coarctata,  Haw.  (Aide  coarctata,  R.  &  S.  H. 
Reinmirdiii  virulis,  Hort.).  St.  with  lvs.  3x6-8  in., 
somewhat  cespitose:  lvs.  triangular,  J?  x  2  in.,  sparingly 
and  finely  white-dotted  in  lines  beneath:  infl.  1  ft.  high, 
nodding,  simple;  fls.  lined  with  red.  Cape.  Salm, 
Aloe  56,  f.  17.  Bcrger27. 


AA.  Foliage  in  a  spirally  tubradical  ro 
b.  Let.  not  pellucid,  dull  and  firm. 
c.  The  fat.  not  hard-margined^  with  promine 

7.  margaritifera,  Linn.   (H.   major,  Duval.  Aide 
fern,  Mill.  A.  pumila  margaritifera,  Linn.  A. 

margaritifera  major,  Haw.  Ap\cra  margaritifera  major, 
Wilfd.).  Somewhat  cespitose:  lvs.  upcurved-spreading, 
biconvex,  VA-\  x  3  in.,  with  scattered  large  pearly 
tubercles  often  turning  green  in  age:  infl.  2  ft.  high, 
branched;  fls.  sessile,  green-lined.  Cape.  DC.,  PI. 
Gr.  57.  Salm,  Aloe  j6.  f.  5.  Berger  28.— The  type, 
with  green  lvs.  coarsely  warty  on  both  faces,  varies 
into  a  form  with  smaller  more  spreading  lvs.,  var. 
granata  (//.  granata,  Haw.,  H.  minima,  Haw .,  Aide 
margaritifera  minima,  Ait.,  A.  granata,  R.  A  S.,  A. 
pumila  margaritifera,  Linn.,  .4.  brevit,  R.  &  S.),  Dill., 
Eltham.  16,  f.  18.  Salm,  Aloe  56,  f.  6;  a  large  form 
with  smaller  closer  warts,  var.  erecta,  Baker  (//. 
erecla.  Haw.,  H.  minor,  Duval,  Aide  margaritifera  minor, 
Haw.,  .-1.  margaritifera  media,  Ait.,  A.  minor,  R.  &  S., 
A.  erecla.  Salm),  Dill..  Eltham.  16,  f.  17.  B.M.  815. 
Salm,  Aloe  56,  f.  7;  also  into  forms  with  little  if  any 
roughening  on  the  upper  face,  var.  semimargaritif  era, 
Baker  (H.  semimargaritif  era,  Haw.,  Aide  semimar- 
garitlfera,  Salm),  otherwise  resembling  the  type;  var. 
coralline,  Baker,  with  smaller  tubercles;  and  var. 
subilbicans,  Salm,  with  whitened  lvs.,  Salm,  Aloe 
56,  f.  1. 

8.  fasciata,  Haw.  (Aide  fasciata,  Salm.  Apkro 
fasciata,  Willd.).  Cespitose:  lvs.  erect,  flattened  above, 
H  *  1-1  '  2  in.,  somewhat  glossy,  with  the  coarse  white 
tubercle*  in  cross-bands:  infl.  scarcely  1  ft.  high, 
branched;  fls.  rosy-lined.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  56,  f.  15. 
Berger  28.— A  supposed  hybrid  with  H.  attenuata, 
which  it  approaches,  is  var.  caspitdsa,  Berger. 

9.  rugdsa,  Baker  (H.  rddxda  asperior.  Haw.  Aide 
rugdsa,  Salm.,  A.  rtUlula  minor,  Salm).  Somewhat 
clustered:  lvs.  ascending,  long-pointed,  flattened 
above,  x  3-1  in.,  dull  gn-en  with  smaller  white 
tubercles:  infl.  2-3  ft.  high,  branched;  fls.  rosv  with 
green  veins.  Cape(?).  Salm.  Aloe  56,  f.  9.— A  deeper 
gn-en  form  is  var.  perviridis,  Salm. 

10.  subulita,  Baker  (//.  rd,Iula  IMnor,  Haw.  Aide 
subulata,  Sulm.  A.  rddula  major,  Salm).  Somewhat 
clustered:  lvs.  ascending  or  outcurved  at  end,  long- 
attenuate,  flattened  above,  ^-l  x  4-5  in.,  green  with 
numerous  very  small  white  tubercles  beneath:  infl. 
3  ft.  high,  somewhat  secundlv  branched;  fls.  green- 
nerved.  Cape(?).  Salm,  Aloe  §6,  f.  10. 

11.  attenuata,  Haw.  (Aide  attenwUa,  Haw.  AfAcra 
attenuata,  Willd.).  Cespitose:  lvs.  falcately  spreading, 
pointed,  biconvex,  J*}x2-3  in.,  green  with  the  upper 
face  rough  with  minute  often  green  points  and  the  back 
with  larger  white  often  handed  tubercN-s  or  ridges: 
infl.  2  ft.  high,  somewhat  branched;  fls.  rosy.  Cape, 


Salm,  Aloe  56,  f.  12.  B.M.  1345  (as  .4.  radula.).—  Varies 
into  a  form  with  smaller  more  scattered  tubercles,  var. 
argyrostigma,  Berger  (H .  subfasciata  argyrosligma, 
Baker),  and  one  with  larger  and  more  confluent  tuber- 
cles, var.  clariperla,  Baker  (//.  clariperla,  Haw.,  Aide 
attenuata  clariperla,  Salm),  Salm,  Aloe  56,  f.  12  0. 

12.  radula,  Haw.  H.  rddula  multipMa,  Haw. 
Aloe  rddula.  J  acq.  A.  rddula  media,  Salm.  ApXcra 
rddula,  Willd.).  Cespitose:  Ivb.  upcurved-spreading, 
very  long-acuminate,  flattened  above,  J£  x  2J-J-3  in., 
green,  with  irregularly  crowded  minute  tubercles  on 
both  faces:  infl.  1^  ft.  high,  branched;  fls.  green-  and 
rosy-lined.  Cape.  Jacq.,  Schocnbr.  422.  Salm,  Aloe 
56,  f.  8.  Berger  28. 

CO.  The  Ivt.  with  cartilaginous  margin  and  keel  not 
tuberculatc. 

13.  albicans,  Haw.  (H.  Urvis,  Haw.  H.  ramifera,  Haw. 
Aloe  albicans,  Haw.  A.  morginata,  Lam.  .4;>icro 
dibicans,  Willd.).  Simple:  lvs.  ascending  or  outcurved, 
pungently  acute,  concavely  triquetrous.  1 V$  x  3-4  in., 
glossy,  pale,  neither  roughened  nor  mottled:  infl.  1  ft. 
high,  branched;  fls.  green-  and  rosv-lincd.  Cape. 
KM.  1452.  Salm,  Aloe  55,  f.  1.  Berger  29.— A  greenish 
form,  less  margined  than  in  the  nearly  white  type,  is 
var  vir6scens,  Baker  (//.  viriscens,  Haw.  Aide  vir it- 
ems, K.  &  S.). 

bb.  Let.  thick,  watery-pellucid. 

c.  The  bs.  rigid,  veiny  above,  scabrous  on  the  back. 

14.  tesselata.  Haw.  (Aide  lesselata,  R.  &  S.).  Little 
clustered:  lvs.  bristly  toothed,  spreading,  mucronately 
short-pointed,  in.,  glossy  dull  green  or  red- 
dening above,  5-nerved  with  an  open  network  of 
veins,  the  back  scabrous  with  whitish  points:  infl. 
1-1  \l%  ft.  high,  simple;  fls.  nerved  with  green.  Cape. 
Salm,  Aloe  $8,  f.  1.— Two  varieties  are  distinguished: 
var.  parva,  Baker  (Aide  pdrva,  R.  &  S.),  smaller,  with 
the  broad  lvs.  7-nerved.  Salm,  Aloe  58.  f.  12.  Berger 
31;  and  var.  infleza,  Baker,  differing  from  it  chiefly 
in  its  more  concave  lvs.  with  incurved  margin. 

15.  recurva,  Haw.  (Aide  recurva,  Haw.  A.  andmala. 
Haw.  Apiera  recurva,  Willd.).  Cespitose:  lvs.  denticu- 
late, n-curved,  gradually  acute,  *i  x  1  }•£  in.,  olive- 
green  or  purplish,  3-  or  5-nerved,  tbe  back  scabrous 
with  green  points:  infl.  1  ft.  high,  simple;  fls.  red-lined. 
Cape.  B.M.  1353.  Salm,  Aloe  57,  f.  3.  Berger  31. 

cc.  The  lvs.  softer,  scabrous  on  the  back  in  the  first  only. 

D.  Upper  face  of  let.  abruptly  truncately  spreading. 

16.  mirabilis,  Haw.  (Apiera  miriUnlis,  Willd.). 
Somewhat  clustered :  lvs.  denticulate,  erect,  the  smooth 
acute  tip  almost  truncately  3-sided,  x  l,'>j  in.,  light 
green  or  the  hack  purplish,  3-  or  5-nerved:  infl.  1  ft. 
high,  simple;  fls.  red-keeled.  Cape.  B.M.  1354.  Salm, 
Aloe  59,  f.  1.  Berger  32. 

17.  asperula,  Haw.  (Aide  asperula,  R.  &  S.).  Little 
clustcretf:  lvs.  denticulate,  erect,  the  7-  to  9-nerved  tip 
scabrid  above,  J4  x  1 1  :<  in.,  green:  infl.  1  ft.  high,  nod- 
ding; fls.  rosy-keeled.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  59,  f.  2. 

18.  retusa,  Haw.  (Aide  retusa,  Linn.  Ajncra  retusa, 
Willd.).  Little  clustered:  lvs.  subentire,  spreading  in 
age,  the  5-  to  K-nervcd  mucronate  tip  smooth, 
sixl4-2  in.,  light  green:  infl.  1  ft.  high,  simple; 
fls.  nearly  sessile,  green-keeled.    Cape.  DC,  PI.  Gr. 


45.    B.M.  455.  Salm,  Aloe  5».  f.  3.— With 
mucronate  less  regularly  nerved  lvs.  it  is  var.  mutica, 
Haw. 

19.  turgida,  Haw.  (Aide  turgida,  R.  &  S.).  Cespitose: 
lvs.  sulM-ntire.  ascending,  the  acute  smooth  biconvex 
or  3-sided  lvs.  truncatelv  spreading,  tip  3-  to  7-nerved 
and  somewhat  dotted.  xi  x  l?  si  in.,  glossy  light  green: 
infl.  8-10  in.  high,  simple;  fls.  green-nerved.  Cape. 
Salm,  Aloe  59,  f.  5.  Berger  32. 
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DD.  Upper  face  of  Ivs.  Miqxu  ly  or  obscurely  if  at  all 
subtruncate,  not  aristate. 

20.  cymhiformis,  Haw.  (H.  concam.  Haw.  Aide 
cymhiformis,  Haw.  A.  cymbrfolta,  Sehrad.  Apicra 
cymbafdlia,  Willd.).  Ccspitose:  Ivh.  entire,  smooth, 
ascending,  oblong,  the  point  often  abruptly  deciduous, 
leaving  a  scar,  about  7-nerved  with  cross-veins,  *i  x  1 1 
in.,  pale  and  glauccscent:  infl  1  ft.  high,  simple;  fls. 
red-keeled,  ("ape.  Icon.  Sel.  Horti  Thenensis,  105. 
B.M.K02.  NeucsJourn.  Hot.  2:2.  Jacq.„Fragm.  112,  f. 
1.  Salm,  Aloe  §1 1,  f.  1.  Bcrger  33. — A  smaller  form  with 
blunter  more  conspicuously  lined  I  v.-.  I  in.  long  is  var. 
obtusa,  Baker  (//.  obtusa,  Haw.  Aide  hebtx,  It.  &  S.). 

21.  reticulata,  Haw.  (Aide  reticulata,  Haw.  A. 
arachnoldes  reticulata,  Kcr.  A.  herbdeea,  DC.  AjAcra 
reticulata,  Willd.).  C"espitose:  Ivb.  smooth,  finely 
denticulate,  acute,  with  about  10  connected  nerves, 
J«x  1  in.,  light  green:  infl.  1  ft.  high;  fU.  rosy-lined. 
Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  J10,  f.  1.  B.M.  1314. 

dd».  Upper  face  not  truncately  spreading  at  end,  aristate. 
E.  Shape  of  Ivs.  broad,  acute,  not  scabrous,  denticulate 
or  ciliole. 

22.  altilinea,  Haw.  (//.  mucronota,  Haw.  H.  Hmpida, 
Haw.  //.  aristata,  Haw.  //.  polyphylla,  Baker.  Aide 
altilinea,  R.  &  S.).  Ccspitose:  Ivs.  upcurved,  biconvex, 
reticulated,  ?«x2  in.,  light  green:  infl.  1  ft.  high, 
simple;  fls.  green-lined.  Cape.  Salm.  Aloe  jll,  f.  3. 

23.  cuspidate,  Haw.  I.Y..  cuspidata,  R.  &  8.). 
Nearly  simple:  Ivs.  ascending,  abruDtly  pale-tipped, 
turgid,  with  3  connected  nerves,  x  1  in.,  pale  green: 
infl.  1  ft.  high,  simple.  Cape. 

24.  arachnoldes,  Haw.  (Aide  arachnoldes,  Ait.  A. 
pumila  arachnoldes,  Linn.  Aplcra  arachnoldes,  Willd.). 
Simple:  Ivs.  U|>curved,  rather  3-sidcd.  toothed  on  the 
keels,  with  8  or  9  somewhat  connected  nerves.  ,4  x  2-3 
in.,  glaucescent:  infl.  1-1 1  i  ft.  high,  simple;  fls.  sessile, 
rosy-lined.  Cape.  DC.,  Pi.  Or.  .50.  B.M.  756.  Salm, 
Aloe  512,  f.  2.  Jaeq.,  Schocnbr.  421(?). 

II.  alronrruM,  Haw.   Leafy  at.  very  short,  the  roarltta  nUilo- 
nifi-rou*:  H  «.  30-40,  lienor,  oblons-lanceolat*.  Lj-  »i  in.  long,  dull 
a-rem.  rnlilkh  brown  wbrn  old,  with  3-5  vertical  grei'ii  linn: 
simple  8  in.  ».  Afr.    B.M.  1301. — //.  /Vurw,..,,  C.  H. 

aAlr-  William  Trelease. 

HAWTHORN:  Crattgu*.  Hawthorn,  East  Indian:  RapkioUpi: 

HAYLO  CK1A  (Matthew  Haylock,  gardener  to  Dean 
Wm.  Herbert,  the  latter  authority  on  amaryllids). 
AmarylliiU'icfr.  A  small  bulb,  not  unlike  a  crocus  in 
habit,  blooming  in  spring;  allied  to  Zephyranthc*. 

South  American :  Ivs.  linear,  all  radical:  scape  very 
short  bearing  a  solitary  fl.,  with  a  slender  tube  1-1 1 2  in. 
king  and  a  limb  of  about  equal  length;  stamens  affixed 
in  the  throttt  anil  shorter  than  the  lottes;  ovary  3-cclled, 
with  the  filiform  style  included  in  the  perianth-tube 
and  the  stigmas  short-linear.  H.  pus'dla.  Herb.,  the 
only  species,  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  American  trade. 
The  fl.  has  a  greenish  tube,  the  limb  whitish  or  straw- 
colored  and  stained  outside  with  purple,  apparently 
somewhat  variable  in  color  (sometimes  pale  rose):  bulb 
globose,  with  brown  appressed  scales:  Ivs.  appearing 
after  the  fls.,  the  latter  coming  in  Knglaud  in  July  to 
Sept.  ami  ephemeral.  Evtra-trop.  S.  Amer.,  in  the 
region  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  B.R.  1371. 
B.M.  7fi93.  From  Zcphyranthcs  it  differs  in  the  very 
short  or  almost  wanting  scape,  the  ovary  being  prac- 
tically in  the  bulb-neck.  L.  H.  B. 

HAZARDIA  (Barclay  Hazard,  Californian  botanist). 
CompdniU.  Small  shrubs,  with  silvery  leaves  and  |>ccu- 
liar,  not  pretty,  heads  of  flowers.  Inirne  in  August.  One 
is  suitable  for  rockeries  and  bedding  out,  but  there  are 
better  woolly-leaved  plants  in  cultivation. 
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The  genus  has  about  4  speces  of  stout,  tomentose, 
deciduous  subshrubs  of  Calif.,  and  at  least  1  species  from 
the  islands  off  the  coast:  heads  whitc-tomento-sc,  numer- 
ous, in  large  cymose  panicles,  which  terminate  the 
branches;  rays  5-8,  neutral,  very  short,  ligulate  or 
irregularly  ft-toothed  or  lobed  |wtle  yellow  changing 
to  brownish  purple.  In  1SS7,  E.  L.  Greene  made  this 
new  genus,  remarking  that  it  differs  from  Diploste- 
phium  mainly  in  habit,  the  paucity,  reduced  size,  and 
different  color  of  its  rays.  It  also  lacks  the  tuft  of  hairs 
characteristic  of  the  style-tips  of  Corethrogyne. 

detf'msa,  E.  L.  Greene  (Corethrdgyne  drtdnsa, 
Greene).  Branches  very  leafy  up  to  the  base  of  the 
loose  panicle:  Ivs.  of  firm  texture,  2—4  in.  long,  obovate- 
oblong,  coarsely  serrate;  upper  surface  of  older  Ivs. 
partly  divested  of  the  white  tomentum  which  covers 
all  other  parts  of  the  plant.  G.C.  III.  28:470. 

N.  TAYUOR.f 

HAZEL  NUT.  The  nuts  of  Corylus  (which  see).  In 
North  America,  the  term  is  mostly  applied  to  the  native 
species  of  Corylus,  and  the  word  filbert  is  used  more  or 
less  indiscriminately  for  the  nuts  of  the  Old  World 
s|M<cies.  (Sec  Filbert.)  In  the  present  article,  the  term 
hazel  nut  is  used  gcnerically  for  the  fruits  of  all  the 
species.  Fig  17S8. 

The  three  native  hazels,  Corylus  amcricana,  C. 
californica  and  C.  rostrata.  have  been  sparingly  intro- 
duced to  cultivation,  but  have  not  developed  varieties 
worthy  of  naming  or  propagating.  The  foreign  species, 
C.  Avellana,  ('.  ponlica  and  ('.  maxima,  and  perhaps 
others,  were  introduced  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
at  an  early  day  and  arc  maintained  in  gardens 
throughout  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Efforts  to  make  extensive  culture  profitable  in 
the  eastern  United  States  have  hitherto  failed, 
probably  from  attacks  of  a  fungous  disease,  Cryp- 
tosporrlia  anomala,  common  on  C.  amcricana,  but  not 
specially  injurious  to  that  species.  It  attacks  and 
destroys  the  young  branches,  and  later  the  older 
branches  and  trunk,  without  killing  the  root.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  has  been  suggested  as  a  preventive,  but 
recorded  successful  experiments  are  lacking.  Experi- 
mental planting?  on  the  Pacific  slope  indicate  greater 
success  with  ini|>orted  hazels  then*  than  in  the  East, 
but  they  have  not  developed  commercial  importance. 

The  requirements  of  the  filbert  in  America,  so  far  as 
known,  are:  moderately  rich,  well  drained  soil;  absence 
of  Corylus  americana  from  vicinity;  freedom  from  mild 
|teriods  in  winter  and  late  frosts  in  spring.  It  is  specially 
subject  to  frost-injury,  as  both  staminate  ana  pistil- 
late catkins  develop  in  fall  and  quickly  swell  and  open 
under  the  influence  of  mild  weather  in  winter.  The 
staminate  catkins  commonly  bloom  first.  If  they  are 
destroyed  by  frost,  fertilization  can  be  accomplished  by 
sus|)ending  branches  from  other  localities,  even  of 
other  species. 

Propagation  by  seeds  is  easily  done  by  stratifying  in 
fall  and  planting  in  nursery  rows  in  early  spring.  Seed- 
lings vary'  exceedingly,  and  varieties  are  pcr|>ctuated  by 
budding,  grafting,  suckers  or  layers,  commonly  by  the 
last  two  methods.  A  considerable  supply  of  well- 
rooted  suckers  can  be  secured  from  fruiting  trees  by 
banking  in  summer  with  rich  soil  or  stable  manure  to 
promote  root -format  ion.  Stools  for  layering  should  be 
heavily  manured  to  force  long  and*  slender  shoots 
suitable  for  (tending.  These  should  be  staked  down  in 
winter  or  spring  and  covered  with  earth.  They  may  be 
removed  to  nursery  rows  or  orchard  at  end  of  first 
season. 

Planting  should  be  at  a  distance  of  10  to  20  feet  in 
well-prepared  soil,  in  fall  or  spring.  Ground  may  !*■ 
crop|Mil  with  low-growing,  cultivated  plants  while 
trees  are  young,  but  should  be  maintained  in  good 
tilth  anil  fertility. 

Pruning  is  of  special  importance  with  this  nut .  Trees 
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an-  usually  headed  at  height  of  1  or  2  feet,  though  often 
permitted  to  take  natural  fomi,  which  is  that  of  a 
many-stemmed  hush,  designated  a  "stool."  Trees  are 
clarified  according  to  height  of  clear 
trunk  into  "standard,"  "half-stand- 
ard," and  "dwarf  standard."  A  short 
trunk,  with  vast-form  head  of  six  or 
more  brunch**,  is  preferred.  Suckers 
shoukl  be  kept  down,  unless  desired 
for  probation.  Both  sexes  of  blos- 
soms an-  borne  on  one-year-old  lateral 
twigs  or  spurs.  March' or  April,  after 
flowers  of  both  sexes  have  bloomed,  is 
considered  best  time  fur  pruning,  as 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  pollen  can  thus 
be  avoided.  Strong  shoots  should  be 
headed  back  to  promote  spur-forma- 
tion, and  old  wood  that  has  borne 
fruit  should  be  removed  annually. 

The  nuts  should   not   be  gathered 
until  ripe,  a  condition  indicated  by 
the  browning  of  the  edges  of  the  husk. 
If  left  until  fully  ripe,  many  of  the 
fruits  will  rattle  out  and  be  lost.  The 
highest  prices  are  obtained  for  freshly 
gathered  nuts  in  the.  husks.    To  pre- 
vent husks  from  molding,  (hey  should  In- 
well  dried  or  slightly  eulfurcd.  Hazel- 
nuts may  be  held  for  considerable 
periods  in    tight    receptacles,  as 
casks  or  jars  by  sprinkling  salt 
over  them  and  storing  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  or  in  a  refrigerated 
compartment. 

Few  insets  trouble  the  European 
hazelnuts  in  America,  the  nut- 
weevil  of  Europe,  lialan intunufum, 
not  having  yet  l)een  naturalize 
H.  nasicus  sometimes  docs  con- 
siderable injury  to  the  native 
species. 

Nuts  and  filberts  are  terms 
loosely  used  abroad.  csjx-cially 
in  England,  to  designate  cer- 
tain rather  indefinite  forms  of 
Corylv*  An  liana  and  ('.  max- 
ima. In  general,  such  varieties 
as  have  husks  shorter  than 
their  fruits  arc  termed  nuts, 
while  such  as  have  husks  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  their 
fruits  are  designate*!  filberts. 

Hut  few  varieties  are  known 
in  America,  most  of  the  hazels  grown 
being  seedlings  from  iin|>ortcd  nuttf. 
Varieties  of  Vorulu*  An  liana  and  (  '. 
mart  ma  are  not  clearly  distinguishable, 

but  iti  k>  nerd  »l         willi  hu-k-  lunger  than 

the  nuts  are  ttssigncd  to  ('.  maxima,  and  those 
with  short  husks  to  C.  Anllana. 

Alhn  (White  FUbert). — Regarded  in  England  aa  on* 
o(  the  best  varieties.  *  'an  be  kepi  in  husk  lunger  than 
taunt  other*  because  of  constricted  form  of  husk.    Kernel  covered 
with  a  white  skin.  Known  u  Avelioior  Blanche,  Wrothani  Purk, 
etc.  Succeeds  in  California. 

CoiforH  (Mum  Young's,  Tbin-#jhclled ).— Nut  oblong,  thiti-elit  lied, 
of  eievlleut  quality;  in  a  hirsute,  laciniated  hunk,  about  the  name 
length  aa  nut. 

Crupa  (Capo  Nut.  FrixxM  Filbert).— Nut  thin-shelled,  sotnc- 
what  flattened,  lute;  in  husk-  curiously  frixxled  throughout  and 
wide  open  at  the  mouth.   Very  productive. 

iWw/on  lATQt  Squar,.— Nut  very  large.  scmii«|uarc,  thick- 
•helled  anil  well  filled,  of  the  highest  •tualily .  husk  smooth,  shorter 
than  nut. 

Du  CktUy. — A  fine,  large,  eomprceacd-rylindrical  variety,  with 
moderately  thick  shell,  and  of  fine  quality.  I  nt  nalured  fnmi 
France  by  Felix  Oillet,  of  California.  The  largest  filbert  grown  in 
America  so  far  a»  known. 

(IrandiM  (Itound  Cobnut). — Nut  large.  short,  slightly  t»m- 
picnaed,  of  good  quality  when  Ircsh,  with  a  thick  and  hard  abetl; 


short  husk,  muf 
i;  considered  the  t 
Downlon,  Dwarf 


h  friiiled  and  hairy.  One  of  the  beat  vario- 
rue  Barcelona  nut  of  rnmmrror.  Also  known 
Prolific,  (ireat  Cob,  Pearson's  Prolific  and 

Jonr: — A  short,  roundish  nut.  of  me- 
dium me  luid  good  quality,  anmrwhat 
grown  for  aeveral  yearn  in  central  Dela- 
ware. Hush  hardy  and  vuroruu*.  produc- 
ing suckers  freely,  and  thua  far  free  from 

Ijimhtrl  iljunbcrt's  Filbert,  I-ambcrt'a 
Nut.  Filbert  Cob;  Kentish  Cob,  errone- 
ously).— Nut  large,  oblong,  somewhat 
compressed ;  shell  rather  thick;  kernel 
plump  and  of  rich  flavor:  an  excellent 
keeper.  Husk  quite  smooth,  longer  than 
nut  ami  but  ulightly  cut  in  margin.  Tree 
productive.  Considered  the  be»t  variety 
groan  in  Kngland,  where  it  ha»  Issrn 
know  n  since  1H12. 

I'urpU-inirrtt. — Nut  large  and  nf 
■;     excellent  quality:  in  a  husk  longer 
than  the  fruit.  Planted  fur  ornament, 
and  productive  of  good  nuts  under 
roper  treatment.    The  leaves  and 
usks  are  of  a  deep  purple  color,  which 
i*  retained  until  frost.  The  staminato 
catkin*  are  tender  and  often  injured 
by  frfiet*  in  winter,  but  when  supplied 
with  pollen  from  some  more  hardy 
variety  it  yields  large  crops. 

Knl  .trrfnw  (AveUneer  Itougr.  Red 


ovati 


•  tl, 


Hazel).  — Nu 
ahelled,  with 

kernel,  and  of   sweet  nutty 
This   variety  ia  prixed  in 
California  as  a  productive 
good  quality. 

Spanish. — Nut  very  large, 
thick-ahelled,  with  a  smooth  husk 
longer  than  the  fruit.  Sometime*  con- 
founded with  Urandis. 

W.  A.  Taylor. 

HEAL-ALL:  BrvntUa. 

HEART'S    EASE:    old  Knglixh 

le  for  pnlitA',  l  i^fu  tricolor. 


HEATH,  HEATHER.  The 

common  heather  of  Old  World 
literature  is  a  hardy  plant,  ('nlluna 
vulgari*;  the  greenhouse  heaths  are 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Europe,  and  l«-long  to  the  genua 
Enra.  For  St.  Dabcoc's  heath,  see 


1788. 
Filberts  and 


(Nat.  site) 

I .  A  m  e  ri  e  it  n- 
grown  filbert*; 

4.  Carytut  nmrri- 
cmwi.  form  with 
open  involucre;  3.  C. 
nmrricona,  closed  invo- 
lucre; 4.  ('.  caii/amica; 

5.  C. 


HKATING:  (irrtnhcnuM  heating. 
HEBECLlNIUM :  EupUmum. 

HEBENSTRE1TIA  (named  for 
John   Ernst    Hebenstrcit,  ITlkV 
17"i~,  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
Eniversitv   of    1  ^-if  >zitt 1  -  >'«/<ii/<n- 
acr.  Annual  herbs,  subshrul>s  or 
shrubs,  most  I  v  grown  in  green- 
houses: I  vs.  alternate  or  opposite 
often  narrow,  entire  or  often  den- 
tate: spikes  terminal,  often  dense, 
short  or  elongated;  fls.  sessile, 
white,  yellow  or  pink ;  stamens  4 
didynamous,  included,  filaments 
short;  anthers  oblong  or  linear, 
l-loculed;    ovary  2-loculed:  fr. 
with  2  cells,  often  one  not  well 
developed.  — About    W  species, 
mostly  from  S.  Afr  H.  comdsi, 
Hochst.,  is  grown  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual  (plant 
perennial).    <  »ne  to  4 
It.  high:  Ivs.  numerous, 
lanceolate  or  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  glabrous, 
H-2  in.  long;  spikes 
elongate,  2-6  in.  long, 
mignonette  -like;  <-or- 
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olla  yellow  or  white,  with  an  orange-red  blotch  on  the 
limb;  tube  slender;  lobes  oblong,  inner  pair  much 
narrower  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  outer.  B.M. 
7895.  May  be  safely  sown  outdoors  in  AjhtI.  Fls. 
fragrant.  L.  H.  B. 

HECHTIA  (J.  G.  H.  Hecht,  who  died  in  1837).  Bro- 
melain.i.  Mexican  succulent  plants,  one  species  of 
which  is  perhaps  cult,  in  a  very  few  fanciers'  collec- 
tions of  tender  plants  for  its  dense  rosettes  or  recurved 
spiny  Ivs.,  which,  are  purple  above  from  the  middle  to 
the  tip  and  silvery  beneath.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  having  diuwious  fls.  The  fls.  have  no  decorative 
value,  being  1  , in  across,  white,  in  small  sessile,  axil- 
,  yellow-bracted  heads,  borne  at  intervals  of  an 
or  so  on  a  very  slender  scape  2  ft.  long. — Fifteen 
Give  perforated  pots  and  high  temperaiure. 
glomerata,  Zucc.  (H.  Ghiexbrcghtii,  Lorn.).  Lvb. 
10-18  in.  long,  rigid,  leathery,  9-1*2  lines  wide  at  base, 
narrowed  gradually  to  the  sharp-pointed  apex:  bracts 
sheathing,  acuminate:  corolla  3-lobed  nearly  to  the 
base;  stamens  6;  ovarv  3-eelled.  B.M.  5842.  I.H. 
10:378.— Soil  of  chopped  moss,  old 


argentea,  Baker.  Lvs.  about  1  ft.  long,  stiff  and 
spinv,  more  or  leas  shining  silvery:  infl.  many-fid.;  6a. 
subsessile;  petals  elliptic,  white,  concave;  style  want- 
ing. Habitat  doubtful,  perhaps  M ex.— Well  worth 
growing  as  a  foliage  plant  in  choice  collections. 

L.  H.  B. 

HECKERIA  (named  for  a  German  botanist).  Piper- 
dee*.  About  8  S.  American  and  1  Old  World  woody 
plants,  distinguished  in  Filter  (with  which  it  is  often 
united )  by  the  many  more  or  less  umbellate  elongated 
dense  spikes,  perfect  sessile  fls.,  2-3  stamens,  small 
anthers  with  confluent  2-valved  cells,  obtuse  ovarv,  3 
stigmas:  lvs.  large,  sometimes  peltate.  //.  umbetinla, 
Kunth  (Piper  umbellatuvi.  Linn.  Polhmndrphc  umbel- 
lata,  Miq.).  is  probably  not  now  in  the  tr.nl.-.  It  is  a 
shrub  with  roundiah-rcniforni  not  peltate  11-13- 
ncrved  petioled  lvs.,  and  4-7  spikes  in  on  umbel;  it 
occurs  from  Cuba  to  Brazil.  G.W.  9,  p.  445. 

L.  II.  B. 

HEDEOMA  (Greek,  «iwd  smell).  Laltiatx.  Ameri- 
can Pennyroyal.  Small  aromatic  annuals,  not  of 
horticultural  imjiortance. 

Leaves  opposite,  small :  fls.  wry  small,  blue  or  purple, 
in  loose  clusters  in  the  axils,  the  clusters  becoming 
terminal;  calyx  tubular  or  ovoid,  13-nervcd,  the  mouth 
contracted  in  fr.;  corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  erect 
and  entire  fir  lobed;  perfect  stamens  2,  ascending  under 
the  upper  Up;  staminodia  2  or  0. — The  genus  has  about 
lfi  species,  all  American.  The  pennyroyal  of  the  Old 
World  is  Mentha  PuUgium,  sometimes  cult,  for  its  Ivs. 
and  tops,  which  are  used  as  culinary  herbs. 

pulegioides,  Pent.  American  Pennyroyal.  Annual, 
6-18  in,  high:  st.  very  slender,  much  branched,  pubes- 
cent: lvs.  opposite,  ovate  to  oblong-obovate,  sparingly 
serrate  in  the  upper  portion,  mostly  obtuse  at  the  apex 
and  narrowed  at  the  base,  Jijf-1  '<j  in.  long:  fls.  in  axil- 
lary clusters;  corolla  purple,  2-lipped,  the  lower  one 
with  3  large  lobes.  July-Sept.  B.B.  3:106. — This  is 
of  no  ornamental  value,  but  the  seeds  ore  offered  by 
dealers  to  those  who  desire  to  cult,  the  plant  for  its 
medicinal  oil,  which  is  Bold  in  drugstores.  It  is  said  to  be 
offensive  to  mosquitos.  The  plant  can  be  easily  natu- 
ralized in  dry,  sandy  spots.  It  is  common  in  woods  and 
along  roads.  L.  H.  B. 

HEDERA  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  ivy).  Aralia- 
cex.  Ivy.  Ornamental  woody  root-climbing  vines 
grown  for  their  handsome  persistent  foliage. 

Evergreen  alirubs,  climbing  by  aerial  rootlets:  Ivb. 
alternate,  long-pet  ioled,  entire  or  coarsely  dentate  or 
3-7-lobed:  fls.  perfect,  pedicelled,  in  umbels  arranged  in 


terminal  racemes  or  panicles;  calyx  5-toothed;  petals 
and  stamens  5:  ovary  5-cclled;  style  short,  cylindric: 
fr.  a  3-5-sceded  berry. — Five  species  (or  6,  if  //.  helix 
chrysocarpa  is  considered  a  distinct  species)  in  Eu.,  N. 
Afr.  and  from  W.  Asia  through  Cent.  Asia  to  Japan. 
Monograph  by  Fr.  Tobler,  Die  Gattung  Hedera  (1912); 
a  good  popular  monograph  is  Shirley  Hibberd  s  "The 


omprising  the  history,  us< 


ivy:  A  monogr 
acteristics,  and 

list  of  all  the  garden  ivies  in 

1872.    Many  araliads  have  been  described  formerly 

•  *  of  r 


to 

genera. 

The  ivies  are  climbing  shrubs,  with  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers  appearing  in  fall,  and  block,  rarely 
yellow,  red  or  whitish  berries  ripening  the  following 
spring.  Hedera  helix  is  hardy  in  sheltered  places  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts;  at  the  Arnold  Art»oretum 
a  form  introduced  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  Russia, 
under  the  name  //.  helix  baltica  has  proved  hardier 
than  any  other  form.  All  other  species,  also  most  of 
the  variegated  forms  of  //.  helix  and  its  var.  hibernica, 
are  tender,  but  the  Japanese  species  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

The  ivy  is  a  very  valuable  plant  for  covering  walls, 
rocks,  trunks  of  trees  and  trellis-work,  and  sometimes 
climbs  very  high.  It  may  also  be  used  for  covering 
walls  in  cool  greenhouses,  for  screens  in  drawing- 
rooms  and  for  hanging-baskets.  It  is  a  popular  win- 
dow-garden plant,  enduring  many  uncongenial  con-v 
ditions  and  thriving  without  bright  sunlight.  In  shady 
places  under  trees  it  mokes  a  handsome  evergreen  car- 
pet, and  is  also  often  used  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or 
flower-beds. 

It  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  but  best  in  a  somewhat 
moist  and  rich  one,  and  in  shaded  positions.  The 
climbing  or  creeping  branches  do  not  flower;  flowers 
are  produced  on  erect,  bushy  branches,  appearing  on 
old,  high-climbing  plants  only.  Propagation  •  is  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  at  any  time  of  the  year 
in  the  greenhouse  or  in  frames,  or,  in  more  temperate 
regions,  in  the  open  ground  in  fall;  gentle  bottom  heat 
will  hasten  the  development  of  roots  considerably ;  abto 
increased  by  layers  and  by  seeds  which  must  be  sown 
soon  after  ripening  and  germinate  slowly,  usually  not 
until  the  second  year.  The  slow-growing  forms,  espe- 
cially the  shrubby  ones,  are  often  grafted  on  cuttings 
of  strong-growing  varieties,  as  they  do  not  grow  readily 
from  cuttings. 

a.  Pubescence  of  the  infl.  and  the  young  growth  grayish, 
stellate. 

helix,  Linn.  Ivy.  English  Ivy.  Fig.  1789.  High 
climbing  or  creeping:  lvs.  usually  3-5-lobed,  dark  green 
above,  pale  or  vellowish  green  beneath, — those  of  the 
flowering  branches  entire,  generally  ovate:  calyx  with 
minute  teeth;  calyx,  pedicels  and  tips  of  young  branches 
covered  with  grayish  white  stellate  hairs  with  5  or  6  rays : 
fr. black,  sometimes  yellow.  Eu.,  Canaries,  N.  Afr.,  Asia. 
— A  very  variable  species,  of  which  more  than  66  varie- 
ties are  cult,  in  European  gardens.  The  first  3  varieties 
enumerated  below  ore  geographical  varieties  found 
growing  wild,  while  the  others  are  merely  horticultural 
forms  of  garden  origin.  Var.  hibernica,  Kirchn.  (var. 
sedtiea,  Hort.,  var.  5r"d«<iic<i,  Hort.).  Lvs.  larger  and 
broader,  of  lighter  color  and  thinner  texture,  with 
short  and  broad  lobes,  often  subcordatc  at  the  base: 
umbels  ami  frs.  larger;  stellate  hairs  more  often  with 


undulate,  those  of  the  flowering 
fr.  vellow.  Turkey,  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  Var. 
Rend.  (//.  poetarum  var.  taiirica,  Tobler.  H. 
Hort  ).  Lvs.  narrower,  usually  undulate,  bright 
those  of  the  sterile  shoots  usually  sagittate,  with 
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gated  middle  lobe  and  1  or  2  short  spreading  lobes  00 
each  side  at  the  bane:  rather  more  pubescent,  stellate 
hairs  with  about  8  rays.  Crimea.  Possibly  hybrid  of 
H.  helix  and  H.  colchica. — The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  horticultural  forms:  Var. 
arborescens,  Loud.  (//.  arbdrra,  Hurt.).  Not  climbing, 
forming  an  erect,  low  shrub:  l\s.  ovate  to  elliptic, 
entire.  This  variety  is  gained  by  using  flowering 
branches  for  prop.  There  are  also  some  variegated 
forms,  as  Silver  Queen,  with  silvery  variegated  lva. 
Var.  balticH„  Hort.  A  small-leaved  form  hardly  differ- 
ing from  the  type;  the  hardiest  or  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  forms  in  cult.  Var.  Civendishii,  Koch  (var. 
marginata  minor,  Hort.).  Slow-growing,  with  rather 
email  dull  green  lvs.,  edged  creamy  white,  striped  red 
or  pink  in  fall.  Var.  conglomerate,  Nichols.  Slow- 
growing:  Ivb.  crowded,  small,  entire  or  3-lobed,  undulate. 
R.H.  1S90,  p.  163.  Var.  crenata,  Hibberd  (H. 
vilifolia  and  //.  digitata  nova,  Hort.).  Similar  to  var. 
digitata,  but  lobes  shorter  and  broader,  crenate  at  the 


(XK) 


Var.  deltoidea,  Hibberd  (var. 
rather  small,  bluntly  deltoid, 
green,  changing  to  dull  purplish 


margin,  light  green. 
haalAla,  Hort  ).  Lvs. 
almost  entire,  blackish  green,  changing  i 
bronze  in  fall.  Gn.  25,  p.  141 ;  34.  p.  493  (a*  A .  fuutata). 
Var.  digitate,  Ixmd.  Lvs.  rather  large  and  brtmd, 
digitately  lobed  with  5  triangular-oblong  lobes,  some- 
times with  2  small  additional  basal  lobes,  truncate  at 
the  base,  dark  green.  Gn.  25,  p.  141;  34,  p.  493.  Var. 
gracilis,  Hibberd.  Lvs.  rather  small,  with  broad, 
short  lobes,  dull  green,  bronzy  in  fall.  Gn.  59,  p.  154. 
Var.  lobate  major,  Hibberd.  Similar  to  var.  hitrrnica. 
but  lvs.  somewhat  smaller,  more  deeply  lobed  and 
lobes  narrower.  Var.  lucida,  Hibberd.  A  form  of  var. 
chrysocarpa,  with  large  deltoid  lvs.  not  lobed  or  partly 
or  slightly  3-5-lobed,  glossy  above:  a  vigorous  grower. 
Gn.  25,  p.  141;  34,  p.  492.  Var.  lusitanica,  Hesse. 
Similar  to  var.  palmata.  Lvs.  large,  to  5  in.  across,  light 
green,  palmately  5-lobed  with  triangular  lobe*.  Var. 
maculate,  Hort.  (//.  latifblia  maculata,  Hort  ).  Similar 
to  var.  hibemica:  lvs.  spotted  and  striped  yellowish 
white.  Var.  margin! ta,  Hort.  Lvs.  broadly  triangular- 
ovate,  irregularly  l>ordered  yellowish  white,  stri|)ed 
red  or  pink  in  fall:  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  F.K. 
31:318.  Var.  marmorite,  Hort.  Similar  to  var. 
hibernica,  but  lvs.  irregularly  blotched  yellowish  white. 
Var.  minima,  Hibberd  (var.  doncrailensis,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
•mall,  3-lobed  or  pedateb'  5-lobcd,  with  short  and 
spreading  basal  lulu  s,  dull  purplish  brown  in  winter. 
Gn.  59,  p.  154.  M.D.G.  1897:229  and  S.H. 2:237  (aa 
var.  digitata).  Var.  palmata,  Hort.  Similar  to  var. 
digitata,  but  lvs.  3-5-lobed  with  broader  distinctly 


triangular  loin*,  the  lateral  ones  more  spreading,  dull 
green.  Var.  pedate,  Hibberd.  Lvs.  pedatcly  5-lobed, 
the  middle  lobe  long  and  narrow,  the  lateral  lobes 
much  shorter,  dark  green  with  whitish  veins.  Gn.  25, 
p.  141;  34,  p.  493;  59,  p.  154.  Var.  sagittifdlit,  Koch. 
Lvs.  rattier  small,  with  triangular  middle  lobe  and  short, 
broad  and  oh  turns!)  lateral  lobes,  deeply  cordate  at  the 
base,  dull  dark  green.  Var.  tesselata,  Nichols.  Lvs. 
3-lobed  with  short  and  broad  lobes,  with  a  distinct 
reticulate  variegation.  J.H.  III.  28:209;  45:99.  Var. 
tortudsa,  Hibberd.  Lvs.  ovate  or  rhombic,  entire  or 
obscurely  3-lobed,  more  or  less  curled  and  twisted,  the 
curling  increasing  during  cold  weather.  Gn.  55,  p.  336. 
Var.  tricolor,  Hibberd  (var.  marginata  rubra,  Hort., 
var.  rUganttssima,  Hort.,  var.  Cullisii,  Hort.).  Like 
var.  marginata,  but  edges  of  lvs.  becoming  red  in  fall. 

canadensis,  Willd.  (//.  helix  var.  canariin*U,  DC. 
H.  algeriensis,  Hort.  //.  mailertnxti,  Hort.  //.  axbrica, 
Hort.).  High-climbing:  pubescence  more  scaly,  hairs 
with  12-20  rays:  lvs.  large,  bright  green,  roundish 
ovate,  usually  cordate  at  the  base,  entire  or  with  3-7 
rather  short  lolxw  of  almost  equal  size:  umbels  larger, 
often  solitary  or  few;  calyx-lolx»  broader:  Irs.  black, 
sometimes  '^in.  thick.  Canary  Ials.,  Madeira,  N.  Afr. 
Gn.  25,  p.  141;  34,  pp.  492,  496.  G.M.  54:319.  Var. 
arborescens,  Koch.  Not  climbing,  forming  an  upright 
low  shrub.  G.M.  54:957.  Var.  variegate,  Hort.  (//. 
maderhutix  variegaia,  Hort.).  Lvs.  entire  or  slightly  3- 
lobed,  edged  yellowish  white.  G.C.  II.  15:657.  G.M. 
54:320. 

AA.  Pubescence  scaly,  golden  yellow. 

colchica,  Koch  (//.  Raegneriana,  Hort.  H.  coriacea, 
Hibberd).  High-climbing:  lvs.  large,  broadly  ovate, 
cordate,  almost  entire,  rarely  slightly  3-lobed,  bright 
green,  of  firm  texture,  those  of  flowering  branches 
generally  oblong-ovate:  calyx-lobes  triangular-ovate, 
conspicuous;  calyx,  pedicels  and  tips  of  young  branches 
coated  with  golden  yellow  scales  with  about  20  or  25 
ravs:  fr.  black.  Asia  Minor,  Caucasus,  Persia.  Gn.  25, 
p.' 141;  34,  p.  492.  Gt.  11:360.  Var.  dentate,  Hib- 
berd (//.  <letUata,  Hort.).  Lvs.  with  remote  small  teeth, 
of  somewhat  thinner  texture.  G.M.  30:388;  54:318. 
Gn.  36,  p.  7.  Var.  purpurea,  Hibberd.  Lvs.  purplish. 
Var.  arborescens,  Koch.  Not  climbing,  of  upright 
shrubby  habit.  Gn.  W.  20:467. 


//.  gttjmrrvitUa,  DC.,  belong*  to  the  genua  ftrajiaaiopaus  and  its 
correct  name  is  B.  glomcrulata,  RegeT  (B.  speciusa,  Deoic.  & 
Planch.).  A  glabrous  tree,  with  large  dictate  lva.:  I! la.  6-7.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, stalked:  fa.  in  long  pendulous  panicles  consisting 
of  long-stalked  globular  head*  of  small  fla.  8.  Asia.  B.M.  4*04. 
Gt.  12:411.  G.M.  32:367.— //.  himativa,  Toblrr  (H.  helix  auran- 
tiaca,  Andre).  High-climbing:  pubescence  sraly.  gray  or  yelloiriah, 
the  scales  with  many  rays:  lva.  of  the  sterile  branches  pannately 
lobed  witb  2  5  lobes  or  teeth  on  each  aide,  those  of  the  flowering 
branches  oblong-ovate  to  oblong- lanceolate,  euneate  at  the  base: 
fr.  yellow.  Himalayas.  R.H  18*4:84.  Var.  nnensu.  Tobler.  Lva. 
of  sterile  shoots  entire  or  .t-!i  .»«•.'.  of  fertile  branches  elliptic  or 
elliptic-oblong.  W,  China. — It.  japdniea,  Tobler  (U.  helix  var. 
rhonihra.  Sieb.  It  Zucc).  Not  high  climbing:  scales  of  pubescence 
with  many  rays:  lva.  rlliptie-ovate  to  rhombic-ovate,  those  of  the 
sterile  shoots  3-  or  rarely  5-lobt-d.  wiUi  broad  middle  kil>c  and 
small  lateral  lobva:  fr.  black,  about  Max.  or  less  across.  Japan, 

Korea-  Alfred  Rehdeh. 

HEDGES.  Living  green  fences  are  used  for  two  dis- 
tinct purposes — defense  ami  ornament.  Ornamental 
hedges  may  be  rendered  defensive  by  stretching  tightly 
two  or  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  through  the  center 
of  the  hedge.  So  far.  no  plant  has  yet  been  ttttted  that 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  fanner  for  a  truly 
impjtssable  barrier,  although  the  Osage  orange  (Madura 
pomifrra)  possessed  more  recommendable  features 
than  any  other  hardy  tree.  This  tree,  however,  is  not 
hardy  in  the  northernmost  states.  For  regions  south 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
Poncirus  (or  Citrm)  trifnliata  is  of  equal  value.  Both 
have  the  serious  drawback  of  Ixing  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  San  Jos/-  sc:Uc,  but  no  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute has  yet  rs-cn  found. 

Next  to  these,  perhaps,  ranks  the  honey  locust 
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(GlediUia  triaennlkos),  with  many  warm  admirers  and 
advocates.  The  hawthorn  of  Europe  (CraUrgut 
OxyacaiUha)  may  not  be  planted  in  this  country  with 
much  chance  of  success,  owing  to  fungous  enemies. 

Cratxgus  Crua-gaM  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  is  not 
likely  to  make  a  tight  hedge  close  to  the  ground.  Other 
large  thorny  shrubs  also  fail  in  important  particulars. 

A  perfect  thorn  hedge  require*  unremitting  care, 
and  must  conform  to  an  established  rule,  the  moat 
important  being  entire  freedom  from  weeds  and  a 
systematic  pruning.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  a 
hedge  consists  of  thoroughly  plowing  and  cultivating 
an  area  6  feet  wide  and  the  length  the  hedge  is  proposed 
to  extend:  or  else  to  dig  a  trench  2  feet  deep  and  2  or 
3  feet  wide,  and  fill  it  with  good  top-anil  thoroughly 
enriched.  If  this  space  should  lie  fertilized  ami  cropped 
the  year  previous  growth  will  bo  greatly  accelerated. 

Deciduous  plants  must  have  the  tops  well  shortened, 
and  the  root-tips  of  all  plants  should  be  given  a  clean 
cut,  as  they  arc  planted.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  a 
single  row  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  set.  For 
hedges  a  foot  high  or  less,  the  plants  should  not  be 
over  4  inches  apart.  For  hedges  3  or  4  feet  high,  the 
plants  should  be  6  inches  to  a  foot  apart. 

The  double  row,  as  formerly  ad  vised  by  some  growers, 
is  now  practically  obsolete  and  justly  so,  being  difficult 
to  cultivate  and  preserve  free  from  weeds.  The  single 
row  gives  the  plants  a  chance  to  be  somewhat  balanced, 
as  the  two  opposite  sides  will  have  nearly  equal  freedom 
to  develop. 

A  trench  or  furrow  is  opened  through  the  center 
of  the  cultivated  strip  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the 
roots  without  bending.  In  setting,  the  soil  must  be 
made  firm  with  the  aid  of  a  rammer,  a  practice  unex- 
celled for  aiding  growth,  and,  indeed,  preserving  plant- 
life  after  removal.  Pruning  is  simply  an  annual  neces- 
sity from  the  first,  excepting  when  the  hedge  is  intended 
to  be  plashed,  and  even  in  such  cases,  after  the  laying 
roceas,  pruning  must  never  bo  omitted  during  summer, 
"his  work  is  greatly  accelerated  and  consequently 
chea|x>ned  by  shearing  when  the  plants  arc  young  and 
tender,  say  during  the  month'of  July. 

As  to  the  best  outline,  a  plain  triangle,  or  what  may 
be  more  sightly,  the  curvilinear  or  Gothic  arch,  is  desir- 
able, and  a  flat  top  is  to  be  discouraged,  as  a  body  of 
snow  lodged  on  it  invariably  injures  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  any  hedge.  Another  advantage  of  the  trian- 
gular and  Gothic  arch  tyjH*  is  that  the  sun  can  better 
reach  the  bottom  of  such  ludgcs  and  keep  them  cov- 
ered with  foliage  down  to  the  ground.  A  rectangular 
hedge  is  liable  to  have  bare  spots  at  the  base,  while  a 
hedge  wider  at  the  middle  or  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
is  almost  sure  to  bo  without  foliage  near  the  ground 
Material  available  for  defensive  hedges  has  already 
been  discussed.  For  ornamental  hedges,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  plants  available,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen.  Of  these  the  half-evergreen  California 
privet  (Ligustrum  omli/olium)  is  probably  more 
largely  used  than  anything  ebte,  and  in  the  eastern 
United  States  possibly  more  largely  used  than  all  other 
material  combined,  its  advantage  over  its  competitors 
is  its  low  first  cost,  and  its  responsiveness  to  pruning 
and  training.  These  are  offset  by  its  liability  to  kill 
to  the  ground  every  few  years,  evim  toward  the  South. 
Probably  the  best  hedge  plant,  all  things  considered, 
is  Thunberg's  barberry  (Berbervi  Thunbergii). 

Of  the  evergreen  hedges,  the  arbor-vita?  (Thuya 
ocddentalti)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  adaptable  and 
deservedly  popular.  Hemlock  (T*uga  catiaiienxti) 
makes  one  of  the  handsomest  but  it  succeeds  in  a  com- 
paratively restricted  area.  Its  reputation  as  a  slow 
grower  should  not  prevent  the  box  being  more  largely 
planted  than  it  is.  The  Monterey  cypnw  is  much 
used  as  a  hedge  in  California  (Fig.  1790).  There 
are  many  other  evergreens  that  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 
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Among  the  deciduous  flowering  plants  are  a  great 
many  that  are  desirable.  A  discussion  of  a  few  of  these 
is  included  in  the  list  that  follows. 

Where  room  at  all  permits,  mass  plantings  or  even 
un trimmed  tree  rows  are  better  than  a  high  hedge 
for  barriers  and  screens.  Plant*  with  variegated  or 
unusually  colored  foliage  should  be  avoided  for  hedges. 

The  most  serious  annoyance  to  the  hedge-grower  is 
the  presence  of  unwelcome  woody  vinos,  such  as  jjoison 
ivy  (fthua  Toxicodendron),  Japan  evergreen  honey- 
suckle (Loniccra  japonica),  ana  so  on,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  persistently  to  remove  them  by  hand  as 
soon  as  discovered.  The  attacks  of  insects  may  be 
treated  similarly  to  those  which  injure  other  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Material  especially  adaptable  for  hedges. 

Abclia  grandifiora.  Broad-leaved  evergreen.  Suita- 
ble for  hedges  up  to  4  feet.  Not  hardy  north  of  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Louis. 

Acer  campertre.  Deciduous.  Adapted  for  hedges 
from  4  to  10  feet  high  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States. 

Azalea  (Rhododendron)  amama.  Evergreen.  Good 
for  hedges  up  to  2  feet.  Good  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  Attrac- 
tive foliage  and  showy  flowers. 

Berberu  Thunbergii.  Deciduous,  thorny,  slow-grow- 
ing. Cannot  be  relied  on  for  hedges  over  4  feet  nigh. 
Adapted  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  except 
the  non-irrigated  arid  regions.  Responds  to  pruning, 
but  makes  a  more  attractive  hedge  when  shears  are 
not  used.  Naturally  makes  a  tight  bottom.  Foliage 
small  and  most  attractive.  Bears  annual  crops  of 
scarlet  berries  that  hang  on  all  winter,  even  in  the 
South.  Will  grow  within  reach  of  salt-water  spray. 
The  best  of  the  deciduous  ornamental  hedge  plants, 
and  has  no  superior  in  any  class. 

Berberu  vulgaris.  Deciduous,  thorny.  Useful  for 
hp*  I  pes  from  3  to  0  feet  high.  Adapted  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States.  Not  so  tight  and  compact 
as  the  foregoing.  Bears  tarries  that  hang  on  half  the 
winter.  Then;  is  also  a  purple-leavid  variety. 

Burns  sempervirens  (boxwood:  tree  box).  The  box 
of  colonial  gardens.  Evergreen ;  slow-growing;  adapted 
for  hedges  up  to  20  feet.  Thrives  as  far  north  as  central 
New  ^ork,  southern  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  Stands 
shearing  well.  Probably  the  beat  evergreen  hedge- 
plant  in  the  regions  in  which  it  grows. 

Biurus  tuffrxUicosa  (dwarf  box).  Evergreen.  Suitable 
for  use  where  a  small  hedge  of  the  last-mentioned  could 
be  used. 

Carpinus  caroliniana  (hornbeam).  Deciduous.  Good 
for  hedges  up  to  10  feet.  Makes  a  dense,  strong  hedge. 
Suitable  for  use  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Carpinus  Beiulus.  Same  adaptabilities  as  the  last. 

CfurriomrleJi  japonica  (Japonica;  Japan  quince). 
Deciduous;  somewhat  spiny.  Grows  North  and  South 
and  even  in  comparatively  dry  regions.  Boy-  and  dog- 
proof,  with  handsome  flowers.  Somewhat  subject  to 
San  Jos6  scale.  Excellent. 

Cinnamomum  Camphora  (camphor  tree).  Broad- 
leaved  evergreen  for  high  or  low  hedges.  Hardy  only 
near  the  coast  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina  to 
Texas. 

Cralsrgus  Crut-galli  (cockspur  thorn).  Deciduous. 
Has  long  spines.  Can  be  used  all  over  the  country, 
except,  in  the  arid  regions,  but  it  is  best  adapted  to  the 
North.  Flowers  and  fruits  both  attractive.  Needs 
careful  pruning  when  young  to  keep  sides  clothed  to 
the  ground. 

CraUegu*  Oxyacantha.  Similar  to  above.  Not  quite 
so  dense  a  grower,  but  rather  more  showy  flowers  and 
fruits. 

Deulzias.  Deciduous,  flowering  shrubs  of  various 
heights  from  30  inches  to  G  feet,  making  rather  loose 
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hedge*.  Especially  handsome  when  in  flower.  Some 
varieties  hardy  as  far  north  as  Chicago  and  northern 
New  York;  others  only  as  far  as  St.  Louis  and  New 
York  City. 

ELragnus  angustifolia.  Deciduous.  Adapted  for 
hedges  or  low  windbreaks  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  Thrives 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  On«  i.f  the  l>cst  fur  the 
semi-arid  regions.  Summer  fruits  attractive. 


1790.  Monterey  cypress  bcd<e. 

Eh  ay  mi*  parrifolia.  Deciduous.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  not  so  widely  adaptable. 

Evonymux  japonica.  Broad-leaved  evergreen.  Use- 
ful for  hedges  up  to  3  or  4  feet  at  its  northern  limits  and 
double  that  height  in  the  South.  Occasionally  winter- 
kills as  far  north  as  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  but 
well  adapted  for  n-gions  farther  south.  There  is  a 
variety  with  yellow-edged  leaves. 

Fagux  xylmlica  (beech).  Deciduous.  Suitable  for 
high  hedges  or  screens.  Thrives  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  country. 

Gardenia  jarminoides  (Cape  jessamine).  Evergreen. 
Flowering.  Used  for  hedge*  up  to  5  feet.  Hardy  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  the  states  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Gkdilsia  triacarrfhoB  (honey  locuBt).  Deciduous. 
Thorny.  A  good  defensive  hedge;  succeeds  over  the 
whole  United  States.  Especially  valuable  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions  and  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Osage  orange  (Madura  macuiata). 

HUnxcux  xyriacus  (rose  of  Sharon).  Deciduous. 
Flowering.  I  seful  for  hedges  and  screens  under  10 
feet  where  an  open  bottom  is  not  objectionable.  Will 
grow  successfully  except  in  tlx'  most  northern  tier  of 
states.  Transplant  only  in  spring  where  the  ground 
freezes  in  winter. 

Ilex  Aquifolium  (English  holly).  Broad-leaved 
evergreen  with  spiny  leaves.  Useful  for  hedges  from 
2  to  G  feet.  Desirable  south  of  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Louis.  There  are  many  varieties.  Handsome. 

Ilrx  rrruata  (Japanese  holly).  Broad-leaved  ever- 
green. Leaves  smaller  than  either  the  preceding  or 
following  species  and  without  spines  on  the  leaves. 
Good  for  hedges  not  excelling  4  feet.  Hardy  except 
in  the  extreme  northern  states. 

Hex  opaca  (American  holly).  Broad-leaved  ever- 
green with  spiny  leaves.  Useful  for  hedges  and  screens 
up  to  30  feet.  Native  near  the  coast  from  New  Jersey 
southward  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Will  grow 
inland  on  light  soils  and  thrives  on  poor  ground.  Pistil- 
late plants  filled  with  scarlet  berries  all  winter. 

Juniperua  virainiana  (ml  cedar).  Coniferous  ever- 
gn-cn.  Adapted  for  hedges  and  screens  up  to  30  feet 
Thrives  almost  everywhere.  There  are  several  forms 
in  cultivation,  but  the  type  is  most  suitable  for  hedges. 

Liguxtrum  amurenxe  i  A  moor  River  privet).  Broad- 
leaved  evergreen.    Leave*  smaller  than  L.  ja/xmica 


or  L.  oralifolium.  Better  for  hedges  than  L.  ovali- 
folium.  I  lard  v  as  far  north  as  Virginia  and  Missouri. 

Liguxtrum  Ibota.  Deciduous.  Adapted  to  hedges  lO 
feet  and  under.  Hardy  except  in  tne  most  nortliern 
sections.  Var.  Hegeiianum.  Dwarf.  Makes  hedges 
4  feet  and  under.  Filled  with  blue  berries  all  winter. 

Liguxtrum  japonicum.  Broad-leaved  evergreen.  Useful 
for  hedges  up  to  6  feet.   Not  reliably  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Washington,  D.  C,  and  St.  Louis. 

Liguxtrum  omlifolium  (Californ  i  a 
privet).  Broad-leaved  half-evergreen  shrub. 
Useful  for  hedges  from  0  inches  to  12  feet. 
Tops  liable  to  freeze  to  the  ground  every 
few  years  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina, 
i*  and  Oklahoma.  Rapid  grower.  Stands 
^ijfefett    'limning   will   and    mills   it  frequently. 

1  tanks  with  dwarf  box  as  a  k>w  edging  for 
flower-beds,  except  it  requires  weekly  or 
fortnightly  pruning.  Its  low  first  cost  has 
led  to  its  use  in  many  places  where  other 
plants  would  have  been  more  attractive 
and  more  economical.  Thrives  near  salt- 
water, even  within  reach  of  the  spray. 

Madura  pomifera  (Oaage  orange).  De- 
ciduous. A  defensive  hedge.  Hardy  as  far 
north  as  central  New  York  and  Nebraska. 
Subject  to  attacks  of  San  Jose  scale. 

Oxmanthus  (Olea)  fragranx  (sweet  olive). 
Broad-leaved   evergreen,  bearing  sweet- 
seenttd  flowers.   Adapted  to  low  hedges  in  the  Gulf 
states  and  as  far  north  as  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Atlantic  (roast. 

Osmanthux  Aquifolium.  Broad-leaved  evergreen. 
Much  like  Ilex  Aquifolium  in  general  appearance,  but 
blooms  in  late  summer.  Has  showv  winter  berries  on 
pistillate  plants.  Sometimes  winterkills  as  far  north  as 
Washington.  1).  ('.,  and  St.  Louis. 

Picea  alba  (white  spruce).  Coniferous  evergreen. 
Formal  in  habit.  Good  for  high  hedges  and  screens. 
More  pleasing  in  color  than  tne  next  species.  Good 
for  the  northern  half  of  the  country  even  in  compara- 
tively dry  regions. 

Picea  rxcilxa  (Norway  spruce).  Coniferous  ever- 
green. Some  adaptabilitv  as  the  last  and  more  used 
than  it,  but  not  so  desirable. 

Piltosporum  Tobira.  Broad-leaved  evergreen.  Thrives 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states. 

Poncirux  trifoliala  (hardy  orange).  Almost  evergreen 
South;  deciduous  in  its  northern  range.  Spiny.  Good 
for  defensive  hedges  from  3  to  10  feet  high.  Ijirge 
glassy  foliage.  Attractive.  Succeeds  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.  Subject  to  San  Jos6  scale. 

I'npulu*  nigra  vox.  faxtigiala  (Lombardy  poplar). 
Deciduous.  Adapted  for  hedges  and  screens  up  to  30 
feet.   Useful  in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States. 

Prunus  caroliniana  (mock  orange  of  the  South). 
Broad-leaved  evergreen  adapted  to  the  southern 
states  from  Norfolk  south.  Excellent. 

Retinoxporax.  Coniferous  cvergn-ens  adapted  to 
hedges  under  6  feet.  Suitable  for  use  south  of  the 
40th  parallel  and  in  special  localities  north  of  it.  Not 
suitable  for  the  semi-arid  regions. 

Rhamnus  cathartica.  Deciduous.  Good  for  hedges  to 
6  feet.  Most  useful  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country. 

Rosa  rubiginosa  (sweetbriar  rose).  Deciduous, 
thorny.  Adapted  for  hedges  up  to  3H  fe*t.  Thrives 
everywhere  except  in  the  most  arid  sections.  It  bears 
attractive  flowers  and  hips,  but  does  not  make  so  close 
a  hedge  as  many  other  plants. 

Rnxarugnm.  Deciduous,  thorny.  Ad apted  for  hedges 
of  5  feet  and  under.  Will  grow  both  North  and  South 
and  is  promising  for  use  in  the  semi-arid  regions. 
Flowers  and  hips  both  attractive.  For  a  summer 
hedge  it  is  excellent,  but  its  winter  appearance  is  not 
hedge-like  although  quite  effective  as  a  deterrent  to 
intruders. 
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Spirras.  Deciduous  shrubs.  A  group  of  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  adapted  for  use  as  low  hedges  North 
and  South  and  promising  for  use  in  the  semi-arid  regions. 
Spina  HumaUia  var.  Anthony  H'aimr  would  make  a 
hedge  2  feet  high  witl,  flat-top,>ed  pink  blossoms  in 


early  summer.  Spina  Thunltergii  grows  5  feet  high 
with  white  flowers  in  early  spring.  It  has  fine  foliage, 


but  the  tips  of  the  branches  are  apt  to  winterkill  even 
as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  Missouri.  Spiraa  Van 
llouilei  is  white,  about  intermediate  between  the  other 
two  in  season.  The  finest  of  the  siiircas  in  flower.  It 
has  beautiful  foliage  and  is  adapted  for  hedges. 

Syringas  (lilacs).  Deciduous  shrubs.  A  grouti  of 
beautiful  flowering  shrulis  adapted  to  all  twirts  of  the 
United  States,  some  species  being  especially  promising 
for  the  semi-arid  regions.  Syringa  amurensis  is  espe- 
cially well  adapted  for  use  on  the  Great  Plains.  It 
grows  10  feet  high.  Syringa  pcrsica  is  about  as  adapta- 
ble as  the  last  but  more  dwarf,  growing  but  5  feet  high. 
Syringa  vulgaris  has  many  named  varieties,  both  double 
and  singie.  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  habit  of 
growth. 

7 7  "i  Hohta  (Chinese  tea  plant).  Broad-leaved  ever- 
green. Ixiw-growing.  Blooms  in  winter.  Useful  near 
the  seacoast  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to 

Texas. 

Thuya  occidenialis  (arbor-vita-).  A  coniferous  ever- 
green with  many  forms,  of  which  the  type  is  as  useful 
as  any  for  hedge  punioscs.  Adapted  to  all  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Much  used  and  deservedly  so. 

Thuya  orientalis  (Chinese  arbor-vita:;  Biota).  Conif- 
erous evergreen  with  many  forms.  Useful  over  nearly 
the  same  range  as  the  foregoing. 

Tsuga  canadensis  (hemlock).  Coniferous  evergreen. 
Useful  for  low  anil  high  hedges  and  screens  to  50  feet. 
Adapted  to  moist  ami  medium  soils  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  handsomest  in 
the  regions  in  which  it  thrives. 

Viburnums.  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs. 
Manv-berried  and  handsome.  Among  the  desirable 
deciduous  species  that  thrive  all  over  the  United  States 
except  in  the  extreme  South  and  the  drier  regions  are 
V.  cassinoides,  V.  dental  urn,  V.  nudum,  V.  Opulus,  V. 
plicatum,  and  V.  pruni/tAium.  The  handsome  ever- 
green species  V.  Tinus  is  tender  and  not  likely  to  succeed 
north  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  Gulf  States,  but  where  it 
succeeds  it  is  most  desirable.  p.  L.  Mclford. 

hedr-asanthus.  hbdrAnthus 

HEDYCHIITM  (Greek,  sweet  snow;  the  large  white 
flowers  are  sweet-scented).  Zingiberaccse.  Bctter- 
flv  Lily.  Ginoer  Lily.  Garland  Flower.  Leafy, 
rhizomatous  herbs  allied  to  Ka-mpferia  and  ginger, 
grown  under  glass  and  in  the  open  far  South. 

Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike  or  thyrse;  calyx  tubular, 
more  or  less  3-lobcd  at  the  summit;  corolla-tube  slen- 
der, scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  all  half  concealed 
by  the  usually  showy'  bracts;  upper  corolla-segm.  often 
enlarged  and  hp-like;  stamen  I,  with  a  2-loculed 
anther  surrounding  the  style;  staminodia  always 
present,  usually  well  developed— Thirtv-eight  tropical 
species,  Asian  and  one  Madagascar.  From  the  ginger 
Iledyehium  differs  in  having  broad,  almost  petal-like 
staminodia,  which  in  Zingiber  is  minute  or 
The  best  botanical  account,  is  by  K. 
Englcrs  Pflanzenrcich,  lift.  20  (1904). 

Hedychiuins  are  strong-growing  plants,  verv  orna- 
mental, both  in  foliage  and  in  flower.  Thev  are  essen- 
tially fall  bloomers,  although  they  may  be  made  to 
bloom  more  or  less  continuously  under  glass.  After 
blooming,  gradually  dry  off  the  rhizomes,  and  let  them 
rest  for  a  tune.  Pot  them  up  in  spring  or  early  summer, 
and  give  them  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  and  an 
occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure.  The  rhizomes  may 
be  divided  every  two  or  three  years.   They  need  an 
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lacking, 
lann  in 


In  fact,  the  pots  may  be  set  half 
in  water,  and  //.  cortmarium  is  often 
il  until  only  the  crown  is  emcrsed.  The  com- 
mon whitivflowcml  species  is  //.  coronarium.  This 
requires  warmhouse  treatment  for  best  results,  although 
it  often  flowers  well  when  plunged  in  a  warm,  half- 
Bhady  place  in  the  o|>en.  The  species  do  not  stand  frost, 
but  they  may  be  left  out  in  the  South  if  well  protect**!. 
The  flowers  are  very  fragrant;  in  fact,  their  odor  may 
be  too  heavy  for  a  small  room. 

a.  Fls.  white. 

coronarium.  Koenig.  Three  to  6  ft.:  Ivb.  canna-like, 
green,  pointed,  smooth  above,  hairy  beneath:  fls.  very 
large  (2-4  in.  across),  king-tubed,  pure  white  or  the  lip 
sometimes  blotched  green,  the  3  outer  segms.  narrow, 
the  lip  large  and  erect  and  more  or  less  lobed.  Trop. 
Asia,  and  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Trop.  Anier. 
B.M.708.  L.B.C.  6:507.— Handsome  and  worthy. 
Needs  warm  quarters.  Said  to  have  been  sold  as 
Murosma  canurfolia,  but  that  name  liclongs  to  a  wholly 
different  plant. 

thyrsifdrme,  Hamilton.  Usually  5  ft .  tall :  If.  somet  imes 
1  ft.  long  and  3-4  in.  wide,  finely  hairy  and  pale 
beneath:  spike  very  dense,  the  lower  empty  bracts 
ovate,  the  upper  and  fl.-bearing  cylindrie,  green,  about 
lt£  in.;  corolla-tulx:  not  much  longer  than  the  bract, 
its  segms.  linear,  white;  Up  distinctly  clawed.  Trop. 
Himalaya.  B.R.  767  (as  //.  heteromallum) Not  much 
known,  but  advertised  (1914)  by  Montarioao  Nursery. 

aa.  Fls.  yellow  or  red. 
B.  Intl.  usually  broader  than  long. 
fllvum,  Roxbg.  About  5  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  sessile,  oblong, 
glabrous  above,  pale  and  hairy  beneath:  spike  dense, 
the  bracts  broadly  ovate  or  elliptic;  fls.  large, 
orange;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  2)  j  in.  long;  segms. 
spreading,  the  outer  ones  linear  and  acute  and  an  inch 
or  so  long,  the  Up  very  large  and  rounded,  retuse; 
stamen  not  exsertcd.   India.   B.M.3039  (and  2378?). 

BB.  Infl  usually  much  longer  than  broad. 
Gtrdneri&num.  Roscoe.  Tall:  Ivs.  sessile  or  the  upper 
petioled:  fls.  lignt  yellow,  odd,  short-stalked  in  the 
terminal  spike,  but  the  red  filament  long-projected 
beyond  the  segms.;  lip  ovid  and  short,  3-toothcd,  the 
other  segms.  narrow:  fr.  ml  and  showy.  India.  B.  M. 
6913.  B.R.  774.  J.H.  III.  32:239  (in  fruit).  G.C.  III. 


11:176  (plate  erroneously  labeled  //.  coronarium); 
46:126.  G.W.  12,  pp.  649,  650. -The  best  of  the 
genus,  and  hardier  than  //.  coronarium. 

cocefneum,  Buch.-Ham.  St.  about  6  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  all 
sessile,  lincar-lanccolatc  and  sharp-pointed,  glabrous 
above,  glaucous  beneath:  fls.  rather  small,  scarlet,  the 
filament  long-projected;  lip  nearly  or  quite  entire;  fl.- 
bracts  conspicuous,  acute  or  obtuse,  triangular.  India. 
L.B.C.  8:705.— A  hybrid  between  this  and  //.  Card- 
rterianum  has  been  advertised  as  H.  Mobrei. 

H.  BoiistgortiAnum,  Pierre.  A  species  from  Corluli-Oiirta  with 
si*,  about  3  ft.,  with  small  bright  green  Ivs.  and  about  IS -25  [tale 
yellow  fls.  and  red  anthers  has  been  recently  intro.  It  is  scarcely 
known  outside  England.  It  ll.  111011:4(10. — //.  airnrum,  Carey. 
Kls.  flesh-colored,  snentlrws:  height  3-1  (t.:  Ivs.  over  1  tu  long, 
•ruminate.  E.  Indies.  B.M.  2U37.   I-.B.C.  7:«J3. 

N.  Taylor. t 

HKDYSAKUM  (Greek  for  street  smell).  Leguminbsa-. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  North  American  herbs,  and  i" 
sixty  in  the  Old  World,  sometimes  planted  for 
ment. 

Perennial  herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  odd  pinnate  Ivs., 
and  often  showy  racemes  of  red,  purple  or  white,  small 
pea-Lke  fls.:  calyx  5-clcft,  the  teeth  nearly  eoual  and 
pointed;  standard  obeordate  or  obovate;  keel  nearly 
straight  and  longer  than  the  wings;  stamens  9  and  1 :  fr. 
a  flattened  jointed  pod.— Very  ckwely  allied  to  Des- 
m o. hum,  but  the  latter  genus  has  3-foliate  Ivs.  Many 
of  the  hedysarums  arc  attractive  bonier  plants.  They 
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arc  of  easiest  cult,  in  a  light  and  open,  well-drained  soil. 
Give  a  sunny  place;  hardy.  Prop,  by  division  and  seeds. 
For  the  sainfoin,  sometimes  known  as  //.  Onobrychu, 
nee  Onottrychu. 

a.  FU.  normally  red  (varying  to  white). 
coroninum,  Linn.  Fhk.wii  Host.vsicki.k.  Pcrcn- 
nial  or  biennial,  2  4  ft.  tall,  branchy:  an  old  garden 
plant  with  deep  red,  fragrant  flu.,  crowded  in  axillary 
spikiw  or  racemes:  Ivh.  with  3-7  pairs  of  elliptic  or 
roundish,  somewhat  pubescent  lfts.  Eu.  Summer. 
Var.  album,  Hort.,  has  white  lis.— //.  humile,  ljnn.,  is 
by  some  regarded  as  a  form  of  this  species,  with  rather 
more  and  narrower  lfts.,  and  wings  only  half  as  long  as 
the  keel. 

aa.  FU.  normally  pWpfe  (mrying  to  whit?). 

multijOgum,  Maxim.  Hardy  perennial  of  angular, 
Straggling  growth,  2-5  ft.  high,  very  showy,  and  worthy 
of  general  cult.:  fls.  violet  or  purplish  magenta,  with 
yellow  blotches,  in  racemes  X-1K  in.  king,  all  summer: 
Ivs.  4-ti  in.  long,  containing  6  12  pairs  of  grayish  green 
oval,  small  lfts.  Mongolia.  C.n.  53:408.  G  C.  III. 
18:8,  9.  Excellent  for  roekwork.  Var.  spiculatum, 
Sprague,  has  fewer  lfts.,  which  are  apieulate,  and  gla- 
brous above:  perhaps  the  plant  cult,  as  //.  multijugum. 
B.M.80N. 

boreale,  Nutt.  (//.  americAnum,  Brit.).  Erect  or 
half-decumbent  herb:  sts.  simple  or  nearly  so,  1-8  ft.: 
lfts.  5-10  pairs,  glabrous,  oblong  or  oblnnceolate :  fls, 
violet-purple,  varying  to  white,  the  cnlvx-teeth  ovate- 
acute  and  shorter  than  the  tube.  Labrador  and  N. 
New  England  across  the  continent. 

Mackenzii,  Richards.  Much  like  the  last,  but  some- 
what pubescent:  lis.  larger,  violet-purple;  calyx-teeth 
awl-like  and  acuminate,  and  longer  than  the  tube,  or 
at  least  equaling  it:  lfts.  5-9  pairs.  Colo.,  north  and 
west. 

sibiricum,  Poir.  Height  3— 1  ft. :  lfts.  ovate-lanceolate, 
glabrous,  apieulate:  fls.  purple,  drooping  in  lung  axillary 
racemes.  Siberia.  B.M.  2213  (as  //.  alpinum). 

obscurum,  Linn.  (H.  negleetum,  Ledeb.).  Small, 
usually  alsmt  b-12  in.  high:  lfts.  5-9  pairs,  ovate, 
glabrous:  fls.  purple,  pendulous  in  long  spikes.  Eu.  B.M. 
2X2. — It  is  said  to  vary  to  white.  l  H.  B. 

HEDYSCEPE  (Greek,  sweet  covering).  "Palm&CfX, 
tribe  Areccjr.  Umbrella  Palm.  A  tall  hothouse 
palm  known  to  the  trade  as  a  Kentia.  and  resembling 
that  genus  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  distinct  in  flower. 

In  Kentia  the  fls.  are  arranged  in  4  ranks,  and  the 
ovule  is  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  while  in 
Hedyscepe  (and  its  cult,  allies,  Kentiopsis,  Veitchia, 
Ncnga,  Archontophu-nix,  Rho|>alu<stylis  and  Dictyo- 
spermai  the  fls.  are  spirally  arranged  in  the  branches  of 
the  spadix,  and  the  ovule  is  fastened  at  the  side.  From 
the  allies  above  mentioned  Hedysccpc  is  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters:  staminatc  fls.  with  nar- 
rowly lanceolate  sepals,  9-12  stamens,  with  long 
filaments;  pistillate  fls.  with  petals  like  the  sepals  and 
yalvate  at  the  apex.  As  a  house  plant,  H.  Canlcrburyana 
is  dwarfer  and  more-  spreading  than  the  two  howeas.  and 
has  a  lighter  shade  of  green.  G.C.  II.  24:5X7. 

//.  Cauterhuryana,  a  very  handsome  palm,  is  the  only 
species  belonging  to  the  genus,  and,  like  the  im|iortant 
howeas  (or  kentias  of  commercial  horticulture),  is  known 
in  a  wild  state  only  on  1/ord  Howe's  .Island,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  "umbrella  palm"  from  the  recurving 
habit  of  its  foliage.  It  grows  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
the  howeas,  not  appearing  below  the  900-fect  level,  and 
from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  slightly  lower  tem- 
perature is  more  suitable  for  this  palm;  but  in  a  general 
way  the  same  conditions  as  those  required  by  the  so- 
called  kentias  will  give  go<id  results  with  this"  subject, 
namely,  a  night  temperature  of  (30f  to  02°  P.,  moderate 
shading  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  plentv  of 


HELENIUM 

water,  and  a  rich  and  rather  heavy  soil.  These  palms 
respond  freely  to  generous  treatment.  As  a  commercial 
palm,  H.  Canterburyana  is  not  very  popular  as  yet, 
partly  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  seeds  and  the  fre- 
quently low  percentage  of  germination,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  young  state  this  palm  is  by  no 
means  a  rapid  grower.  In  regard  to  hardiness  of  foliage, 


1791.  Hedyscrpr  Canto buryana. 


it  is  fully  equal  to  the  kentias,  and  for  gracefulness  and 
symmetry  of  growth  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
of  the  commercial  species.  In  southern  California  it 
is  cultivate!  outdoors.  (W.  H.  Taplin.) 

Canterburyana,  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Kentia  Canter- 
buryana, F.  Muell.  Ydtchia  Canterburydna.  Hort.) 
Umbrella  Palm.  Fig.  1791  (adapted  from  Martius). 
Tall,  spineless  palm,  with  a  thick,  stout  caudex:  lvs. 
terminal,  dense,  equally  pinnatiacct,  the  numerous 
segms.  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  lower  nerves 
recurved  at  the  base,  rather  remote  from  the  margin; 
rachis  arched,  recurving:  spadix  with  a  short  peduncle, 
and  thickened,  flexuoee  branches;  areolcs  lax:  fls. 
medium:  fr.  ovoid,  large.  R.H.  1873,  p.  218.  F.R. 
1:86.  G.  2:418;  5:592;  16:414.  G.W.  12,  p.  207  (the 
last  four  all  as  Kentia).  ff,  Taylor,  f 

HF  ]  HI  A :  Itiieroctnlron.  H.  elegant:  Sekiioctntron. 

HEiMIA  (Ceheimerath.  I)r.  Heim,  Berlin,  died 
1884).  Lythracea:  Two  shrubs  of  the  Xew  World, 
differing  from  Decodon  in  the  yellow  mostly  6-merous 
trimorphous  fls.  borne  in  spikes:  stamens  10-18. 
H.  saJicifdlis,  Link  (Xrxfra  »aliri/<>lia,  HRK.),  native 
from  Mcx.  to  Buenos  Ayres,  is  offered  abroad:  sub- 
shrub,  about  5  ft.:  lvs.  opposite  or  in  3's.  or  the  upper 
alternate,  lanceolate  anil  acute;:  fls.  yellow,  with  obo- 
vate  petals.  This  is  said  to  be  prized  as  an  antisyphiiitic 
and  for  other  purposes.  l,  jj_  jj_ 

HELENldPSIS:  tltlonioptit. 

HELENIUM  (possibly  from  Hel  enus,  the  son  of 
Priam,  but  there  is  no  clear  record  of  the  application 
of  the  name).  Com p6sita-.  Sneeze  Weed.  Hardy 
annual  and  perennial  herbs,  be:iring  yellow  flowers 
from  early  summer  to  kite  autumn;  only  the  perennials 
are  in  cultivation. 

Stem  erect,  usually  branching  above:  lvs.  alternate, 
narrowly  to  broadly  lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed, 
glandular-dotted;  the  frequently  decurrent  petiole  and 
st.  sometimes  winged:  heads  solitary  or  corymbose, 
yellow  or  brownish;  disk-fls.  perfect,  fertile,  their 
corollas  4-5-toothed ;  the  ray-fls.  pistillate  or  neutral, 
the  rays  wcdge-sha|Md,  3-5-lobed. — Alsiut  30  species, 
N.  Amer.,  Mex.  Closely  resembles  Helianthus,  but  dif- 
fers in  having  elongated,  often  top-shaped  frs.,  which 
are  never  compressed  and  are  usually  silky  villose;  while 
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the  frs.  of  Helianthus  arc  generally  more  or  less  4- 
sided  and  are  Hmooth.  In  Helenium  the  receptacle  is 
naked;  in  Helianthus  it  bears  paleaceous  bracts. 

Helcniums  thrive  best  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  with  a 
sunnv  aspect,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings  or 
division.  All  the  species  are  very  easily  crown,  the  only 
serious  difficulty  being  a  white  aphis  which  sometimes 
attacks  the  roots.  If  plants  look  unhealthy  thev  should 
be  lifted,  washed  with  an  insecticide  and  reset  m  a  new 
place.  The  commonest  s|ieeies  in  cult,  is  H.  autumnaU, 
but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  Bpecics  for  general  plant- 
ing ib  //.  Hoopesii,  which  is  one  of  our  earnest  blooming 
composites,  and  is  also  desirable  for  the  border  or  for 
cut-flowers.  //.  Hoojtesii,  II.  Hotandtri  and  H.  autum- 
nale  will  give  bloom  in  succession  from  May  to  October. 
The  first  two  are  also  attractive  when  grown  in  pots, 
but  they  do  not  flower  from  seed  the  first  year,  cither  in 
pots  or  in  the  open. 

.  a.  1 1  each  raylesa. 
aroma ticum,  Bailey,  n.  comb.  (Grahnia  aromdtica, 
Hook.  Grahamia  aromdtica,  Spreng.  Cephaldphora  aro- 
mdlica,  Schrad.).  Erect,  glaucous:  Bt.  herbaceous,  much 
branched:  Ivs.  alternate,  linear-lanceolate,  somewhat 
undulate  and  partially  amplexicaul,  the  lower  ones 
pinnatifid  but  the  upper  ones  scarcely  toothed:  head 
discoid,  terminating  leafless  branches;  receptacle 
naked;  florets  yellow.  Chile,  in  pastures  and  shrubby 
hills.— Offered  abroad:  fragrant.  Listed  in  the  trade  as 
Grahamia  aromatica,  out  all  agree  in  referring  G ra- 
il amia  to  Cephalophora ;  and  Hoffmann  now  refers  Ceph- 
alophora  to  Helenium.  Whether  the  present  species 
should  really  go  under  Helenium,  is  to  be  determined. 


1792.  Helenium  autt 

AA.  Heads  with  rays. 
B.  St.  and  branches  winged, 

C.  Disk  yrlltnv. 
sutumnMe,  Linn.  ill.  grandi- 
flbrum,  Nutt.).  Sneezeweed.  Fig.  1792.  St.  2-fi  ft. 
high,  roughish,  leafy:  Ivs.  mostly  toothed,  smooth: 
heads  1-1  V$  in.  across,  numerous,  borne  at  the  end  of 
short,  verv  leafy  stalks;  rays  drooping,  3-cleft,  lemon- 
yellow  to  bright  yellow;  disk  yellow.  Julv-Oct.  Moist 
places,  Canada  to  Fla.  and  west  to  S.  D.,  Kans.  and 
Ala.  B.M.  2994.  Gn.  29:190;  55:218.  A.G.  12: 


G.C.  III.  10:433;  III.  32:405.— Very  showy.  It  has 
distinct  merit  for  the  back  of  borders,  but  is  more 
appreciated  in  Eu.  than  in  Amer.  There  are  several 
garden  forms:  var.  pumilutn  is  1-2  ft.  high,  a  very 
free  bloomer,  and  is  largely  grown  for  cut-fls.  in  some 
places.  J.H.  III.  59:109.  Var.  grandifldnun  and  var. 
superbum,  (//.  superbum,  Hort.),  are  unusually  vigor- 
ous and  large-fld.;  var.  striatum,  has  a  maroon  and 
gold  disk,  with  yellow  rays  variously  striped  and 
splashed  with  rich  crimson.  J.H.  III.  31:293.  This 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  striped  forms  of  H. 
tiudiflorum.  Var.  grandicephalum  atropurpureum  has 
almost  entirely  crimson  rf. -heads.  Var.  rub  mm  has 
deep  red  fls.  A  form  known  in  the  trade  as  //.  grandir 
ccphalum  compaction  bicoUrr  is  also  advertised.  It  seems 
to  belong  here. 

cc.  Dixk  brown  or  purplish. 

d.  Lea.  all  entire,  heads  solitary  or  few,  long-stalked. 

BIgelorii,  Gray.  St.  2-3  ft.  high,  nearly  smooth: 
upper  Ivs.  narrow  to  oblong-lanceolate,  lower  spatulate: 
heads  commonly  \Vr'lxA  ui.  broad;  rays  *4in.  Ion 
fl.-stalk  slender.  Aug.  Wet  ground,  C 
1:373. 

BolinderL  Gray.  St.  1-2  ft.  high,  stout,  somewhat 
pubescent:  Ivs.  oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  the  lower 
obovate:  heads  commonly  3  in.  wide;  rays  often  1  in. 
long;  fl.-ftalks  thick,  hollow.  June-Sept.  Low  ground, 
N.  E.  Calif.  Gn.  24,  p.  157;  29,  p.  191.  R.H.  1891,  p. 
377. — Sometimes  grown  as  H.  grandiflorum., 

dd.  Lower  Ivs.  toothed:  heads  nurt 
short-stalked. 

nudifldrum,  Nutt.  St.  1-3  ft.  high,  roughish,  leafy: 
lower  Ivs.  spatulate,  toothed:  heads  1-1 14  in.  across; 
rays  wedge-shaped,  drooping,  yellow,  brown-purple  or 
striped  with  both  colors.  July-Oct.  Moist  soils,  N.  C. 
to  Fla.,  west  to  111.  and  Texas. — A  garden  form,  var. 
grandicephalum  striatum,  has  fls.  over  2  in.  across. 
This  form  is  also  sold  under  the  trade  name  //.  cupreum, 
a  name  of  no  botanical  significance. 

bb.  St.  and  branches  not  winged. 
Hodpesii,  Gray  (Dugdldia  Hoopesii,  Rydb.).  St. 
1-3  ft.  high)  stout,  slightly  tomentose  when  young, 
but  soon  smooth,  branching  above  into  an  umbel  of 
several  to  many  fls.:  Ivs.  thickish,  entire:  heads  usually 
borne  singly  on  long  stalks,  commonlv  3  in.  wide;  rays 
but  slightly  drooping;  disk  yellow.  May-Sept.  Rocky 
Mts. — A  very  fine  border  plant,  and  especiall 


able  for  cut-fls. 

//.  DougUuii,  Hort.— Monotonia  major. — //.  Ifnui/Mium,  Nutt. 
Annual.   A  «r»d  in  the  8.  Atlantic  and  aouthwnrbrn  Mutes.  St. 
2  ft.  nij^vry  leafy:  Ivs.  th 


HELE6CHARIS:  Bltochc 


B.M.  77:21. 
8.  W. 

N.  Taylor. f 


HELIAMPHORA  (Greek  compound,  meaning  sun 
pitcher).  Sarraceniacrx.  One  of  the  three  genera  com- 
prising this  singular  family,  consisting  of  a  single 
species  from  the  upper  lands  of  British  Guiana,  and 
rarely  grown  in  choice  glasshouse  collections. 

Heliamphora  nutans,  Benth.,  is  a  perennial,  1-2  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  all  radical  and  pitcher-form;  pitcher  tubular 
and  enlarging  above,  with  a  flaring  open  erect  oblique 
mouth  and  a  very'  small  rudimentary  lid  terminating 
the  midrib,  hairy  inside  and  winged  down  the  front,  in 
its  native  habitat  conspicuously  veined  with  red:  fls. 
several  on  a  slender  scape,  nodding,  white  or  pale  rose, 
each  pedicel  subtended  by  a  prominent  bract ;  perianth 
in  4-6  parts  which  are  ovate-pointed ;  style  straight, 
scarcity  enlarging  at  the  stigma.  B.M.  7093.  G.C.  III. 
37:194. — This  unusual  plant  was  first  discovered  in 
1839  by  the  brothers  Schomhurgk,  and  was  redis- 
covered in  1881  by  Burke,  an  English  orchid-collector 
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who  brought  plan  to  to  England.  It  is  a  rhizomatous 
plant,  and  is  prop,  by  -ingle  crown*.  The  plant  is 
described  as  growing  well  in  Mmall  pot*  in  a  mixture  of 
peat,  sphagnum  and  Hand,  surfaced  with  sphagnum, 
the  pot  plunged  to  the  rim  in  moss  and  kept  under  a 
bell-glass.  It  requires  much  moisture.         t^  j{.  it 

HELIANTHELLA  (the  plant  resemble*  Helianthua). 
Comp&stUe.  Hardy  perennial  herbs  from  North 
America,  with  showy  yellow  heads  borne  in  autumn. 

Stem  commonly  "unbranched:  lvs.  mostly  scattered 
and  sessile,  linear  or  lanceolate,  entire:  heads  solitary 
or  few,  with  vellow  infertile  rays  and  a  yellow  or  brown- 
ish disk.— Thirteen  s|>ccie*.  Hclianthclla  belongs  to  a 
group  of  genera  distinguished  from  Helianthus  by 
having  the  frs.  laterally  compressed  instead  of  thick 
and  obtusely  angled.  Other  cult,  genera  of  this  group 
arc  Actinomeris,  Kncelia  ami  Ver»>esina,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  combinations  of  fr. 
and  jwippus  characters. 

The  single  si»eeies  in  cultivation  is  easily  grown  in  a 
variety  of  soils,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
dividing  the  rootstocks. 

quinquenervis,  Gray.  St.  2-4  ft.  high,  nearly 
smooth:  lvs.  mostly  opposite,  4-9  in.  long,  the  upper 
sessile:  head*  3-5  in.  broad,  long-stalked,  solitary  or  a 
few  below  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.,  with  an  involucre  of 
large,  leafy  bracts;  rays  15-20,  pale  yellow,  l  j  j  in. 
long.  June-Sept.  Rocky  Mt*.       s  \\  Fletcher. 

HELIANTHEMUM  (Greek  for  sun  flower).  Includ- 
ing Halimium.  Tubtraria  anil  Fumana.  Cistacer.  Sr\ 
Rose.  Ornamental  woody  or  herbaceous  plants  grown 
chiefly  for  their  show)-  flowers. 

Half -evergreen  or  evergreen  low, 
upright   or  prostrate  shrubs 


s,  rarely  annual:  lvs. 
usually  opposite,  or  the  up|»er  onea 
alternate,  rarely 
all  alternate, 
small,  entire, 
with  or  without 
stipules:  fls.  in 
terminal  race- 
mo*e,  umbellate 
or  subeanitate  cynics, 
rarely  solitary, most  ly 
yellow,  sometimes  of 
2  kinds,  earlier  Bt. 
with  large  petals  and 
later  fls.  with  small 
or  without  petals; 
sepals  3,  or  5  an« 
unequal;  petals  5; 
Btamcns  many;  ovary 
1- celled  or  imper- 
fectly 3-eelled,  with 
slender  or  short  sty  ]<■ ; 
caps.  3-valved  with 
many  or  several 
seeds;  embryo  curved 
like  a  ring  or  honk  (subgen.  Halimium),  or  straight 
or  folded  (Helianthcmum  proper). — About  110  «|»ceies 
in  N.  Amcr.  (and  3  in.  S.  Amer.),  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  and  \V. 
Asia.  Monograph  by  Grosser  in  Kngler,  Das  Pflan- 
zenrcieh,  lift.  14.  Cistacea',  pp.  33-131  (1903) ;  another 
important  work  is  Sweet's  Cbttinrw  (1825-30.1  where 
many  species  arc  figured,  quoted  beluw  a*  S.  C. 

The  helianthemums  arc  mostly  suffriiticose  or 
shrubby,  less  often  herbaceous  plants,  either  upright 
anil  low,  or  cespitosc  or  prostrate,  with  small  and 
usually  narrow,  often  grayish  foliage  and  with  yellow 
or  white,  less  often  pink  or  red.  usually  profusely  pro- 
duced flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  clusters,  rarely 
Bolitary,  appearing  during  the  summer  and  followed  by 
a  capsular  fruit  inclosed  or  surrounded  by  the  persistent 


sepals;  the  flowers  open  only  in  the  mm  and  the  delicate 
petal*  soon  ilrop.  Most  of  the  specie*  are  not  hardy 
North  without  protection  and  are  particularly  suited 
to  warmer  and  drier  climates,  but  H.  Chamacistux  is 
fairly  hardy  North,  though  in  exposed  situations  it 
also  profits  by  a  protection  of  mulch:  the  hardiest  of 
the  specie*  mentioned  Im-Iow  is  //.  canadense,  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  the  least  attractive.  They  all  thrive 
well  in  poor  sandy  or  rocky  soil,  most  of  them  t>cing 
partial  to  limestone  soil,  and  demand  a  sunny  position 
to  bloom  profusely.  They  are  especially  adapted  for 
rockeries  and  borders  particularly  the  numerous  forms 
of  //.  Chaiiuecistus  which  form  dense  mats;  most  of  the 
other  specii*  an*  of  low  twiggy  habit.  Propagation 
is  mostly  by  division,  also  by  greenwood  cuttings  and 
by  seed*  which  germinate  readily,  but  if  several  species 
an-  grown  together  the  seeds  are  liable  to  produce 
hybrids. 

INDEX. 


al&irr-    m  ,  2. 
antfuAttfiJtum,  7. 
npp*'turi!iiu,  l>. 
eniuuiriar.  1. 
Chauuri  7. 
raprvmn.  7,  8. 

dirrnafulmm,  7. 
formnnum,  9, 
grmmUHoruni.  7. 


hyMapi/alium,  7. 
UudaDthum,  3. 
nuM-ranthum,  7. 
muUinln,  7. 
rnut»iiil.\  7. 


pildnum,  a. 
fmtlt/ulium,  0.  7. 
puteeruirntum.  0. 


rhodanthum,  6. 
rceeum.  fi,  7,  H. 
gtraminrum,  7. 
milphurrum,  K. 
trarwnl.wurn,  7. 
uralx-llatum,  4. 
mrtahtU,  7. 
veniutum.  7. 
tuloare,  7. 


A.  Style  short  and  straight,  or  almost  wanting:  lvs.  with- 

out stipules.  (Halimium.) 

B.  Fls.  of  2  kituls,  the  larger  solitary  or  rarely  in  S's,  the 

smaller  apetalous  ones  clustered  on  lateral  branch- 
lets;  sepals  5. 

1.  canadense,  Michx.  (Halimium  canadense.  Grosser). 
Frostweed.  Ipright,  1-2  ft.,  hoary  pubescent:  lvs. 
nearly  senile,  oblong  to  linear-lanceolate,  acutish,  pale 
Is  in  at li,  1 4-I  '  j  in.  long:  the  larger  fl«.  1  in.  aero**,  yel- 
low; sepals  5,  the  outer  linear,  the  inner  ovate,  tomen- 
tulose.  June-Aug.  Maine  to  Mich.,  south  to  N.  C.  and 
Miss. — <  )<  casionally  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 

mb.  Fix.  all  large  and  shotry,  I  Vz-2  in.  across;  sepals  3. 
C.  Color  of  fls.  yellow. 

2.  ocymoldes,  Per*.  (H.  olgarrense.  Dun.  Clstus 
algarrftms,  Sims).  Nearly  erect,  twiggy  shrub,  2-3 
ft.,  hoarv -pubescent:  lvs.  short-|ietioled.  oblong-lanceo- 


iu.  aeross,  in  loose,  long-stalked  corymbose  elustri?, 
sepals  ov.ite-lanceolate.  Spain  antl  Portugal.  H.M. 
027.  5621.  S.C.  40,  and  vara.  26,  65,  90. 

8.  lasianthum,  Pers.  (//.  fnrmoxum.  Dun.  Cistus 
formdsus,  Curtis).  Spreading  upright  shrub,  tomcn- 
tosc:  lvs.  short-stalked,  oval  to  ovate-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, obtuse  or  acutisli,  often  revolute  on  the  margin, 
white-tomrntosc  while  young.  1  r-l  in.  long:  fls.  yellow, 
the  petals  often  spotted  purple  at  the  base,  2  in.  across, 
in  l-5-fld.  cymes;  sepals  ovate.  S|>ain  and  Portugal. 
B.M.264.  S.C.  50.  Gn.  26:420  ;  53,  n.  131.  G.M. 
34:246.  F.S.R.  2,  p.  45.  G.  16:382.— The  most  showy 
species  of  the  genua. 

CC.  Color  of  fls.  white. 
4.  umbellarum.  Mill.  (Cist us  umbellAtus,  Linn.). 
Low  shrub,  upright  or  procumbent,  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  sessile, 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  grayish  tomentose  beneath, 
pubescent  above,  later  glabn-sccnt,  more  or  less  viscid, 
?4~1  }*  in-  long:  fls.  about  1  in.  across,  in  whorls  or  race- 
mose whorls;  sepals  ovate.  Cent.  S.  Eu.  N.  Afr.  S.C.  5. 


aa.  Styles  slender,  often  curred;  sepal*  7,  the  2  . 

smalUr.  (Hrlianthemum  proper.) 
b.  Stipule*  subulate,  the  Uneer  atul  middle  ones  alxmt  as 
long  as  petiole*:  fls.  white  or  pink. 
5.  pilosum,  Pers.   Low  nearly  upright  or  ascending 
subshrub:  lvs.  short-pet  ioled,  linear  or  oblong,  revolute, 
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frayish  tomentose  on  both  sides  or  green  above, 
$-?iin.  long:  fls.  white,  the  petal*  with  yellow  blotch 
at  the  bane,  about  1  in.  across,  in  4-8-fld.  cymes;  outer 
sepals  oblong  or  linear,  inner  ones  broadly  oval,  li- 
hm.  long.  S.  W.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  S.C.  49. 

6.  ■pennlnum,  Lam.  (//.  polifdlium,  Pent.).  Upright 
or  procumbent  subshrub,  hoary  -  pubescent :  [vs. 
petioled,  elliptic  to  linear-oblong,  grayish  tomentosc 
on  both  sides  or  green  above,  rarely  to  m  in. 

long:  fls.  white,  the  petals  with  yellow  blotch  at  the 


1  in.  across  in  3-10-fld.  cymes-  outer  sepals 
■oblong,  inner  ones  broadly  oval,  about  !3in. 
long.  W.  and  S.  Eu.,  VV.  Asia.  S.E.B.  2: 159.  S.C.  62. 
R.F.G. 


3:33  (4554).  Var.  roseum,  Grosser  (H.  rho- 
ddnthum,  Dun.  //.  pulwrulrnium  var.  roseum,  Willk.). 
Lvs.  lanceolate,  acutish,  H~IH  in.  long:  fls.  over  1 
in.  across,  pink  to  crimson.  S.C.  7. 

bb.  Stipules  lanceolate  or  tubulate,  all  longer  than  the 
petioles:  fls.  normally  yellow,  also  white  or  pink. 

7.  Chamecistus,  Mill.  (//.  rulgare,  Giiitn.  //. 
varidtrile,  Spach).  Fig.  1793.  Low  procumbent  sub- 
ahrub,  rarely  upright:  lvs.  petioled,  usually  flat, 
ovate  to  linear-lanceolate,  green  on  both  sides,  hairy 
or  nearly  glabrous,  in.  long:  stipules  lanceolate: 
fls.  normally  yellow,  about  1  in.  across,  in  many-fid 
loose  racemes;  outer  septals  much  shorter  than  the  inner 
broadly  oval  ones.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.,  N.  Afr.  L.B.C.  3:202. 
R.F.G.  3:30  (4547,  as  var.  concolor).  G.W.H.  111.— 
This  is  an  exceedingly  variable  species  and  numerous 
forms  an?  cult,  in  European  gardens;  the  following  arc 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy :  Var.  grandifldrum,  Fick 
(H.  grandifldrum,  Lam.).  Lvs.  ovate  to  oblong,  green 
on  both  sides:  fls.  yellow,  lV*  in.  long.  Var.  cupreiun, 
Grosser  (//.  hyssopifblium  var.  ciipreum,  Sweet).  Lvs. 
oval  to  lanceolate,  green  on  both  sides:  fls.  copper- 
colored,  darker  toward  the  base,  in.  across. 
S.C.  58.  Var.  tomentdsum,  Grosser  (//.  lomentbsum, 
Dun.  //.  angustifblium,  Pers.  H  polifdlium,  Hurt.). 
Lvs.  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  flat  or  revolute  at  the 
margin,  whittvtomcnttjse  beneath,  H-*iin.  long:  fls. 
vellow.  S.E.B.  2:158  and  S.C.  34  (as  //.  vulgare). 
R.F.G.  3:30  (45J7,  as  var.  discolor).  There  is  a  doublc- 
fld.  form,  var.  tontenldsum  multiplex,  Grosser.  S.C.  64. 
Var.  roseum,  Grosser  (//.  roseum.  Sweet).  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late, white-tomentose  beneath:  fls.  pink,  \  \'\  in.  across. 
A  form  with  semi-double  fls.  is  var.  roseum  multiplex. 
S.C.  86.  Var.  venustum,  Grosser.  Lvs.  lanceolate, 
revolute,  white-tomentose  beneath:  fls.  crimson  with 
yellow  eye,  over  1  in.  across.  S.C.  10.  Var.  mutabile, 
Grosser.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  flat,  grayish  tomentose 
beneath :  fls.  at  first  light  rose,  changing  to  lilac,  finally 
nearly  white.  S.C.  106.  R.F.G.  3:35  (4556).  Var. 
stramfneum,  Grosser.  Lvs.  oval  to  ohlong-laneeolate, 
flat,  white-tomentose  below:  fls.  bright  straw-yellow, 

1  in.  across.  S.C.  93.  There  is  a  double-fld.  form, 
imultiplex.  S.C.  94.  Var.  diversifdlium, 
Lvs.  oval  to  oblong-  or  linear-lanceolate, 
■entose  beneath:  fls.  purplish  pink,  the  petals 
with  a  darker  con|xT-colored  blotch  at  the  base.  S.C. 
95.  A  double-flil.  form  with  purplish  red  fls.  is  var. 
du^sifotium  multiplex.  S.C.  98.  Var.  macranthum, 
Grosser.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  rather  large,  thinly  grayish 
tomentose  beneath:  fls.  white,  nearly  1*.  in.  across,  the 
petals  blotched  yellow  at  the  base.  S.C.  1 
a  form  with  very  double  fls.,  var. 
pltx.  S.C.  104. 

8.  sulphureum,  Willd.  (H.  apenitinum  x  H.  Chamx- 
cistus).  Procumbent  sub-shrub:  lvs.  petioled,  lanceo- 
late, hairy  on  both  sides,  dark  green  above,  grayish 
beneath,  }-rU'm.  long;  stipules  subulate:  fls.  sulfur- 
yellow,  darker  toward  the  base,  about  1  in.  across;  the 
2  outer  sepals  very  small,  narrow-lanceolate,  the  inner 
ovate.  S.C.  37.  There  is  a  form  with  pink  fls.,  var. 
rdseum  (S.C.  51  as  //.  canescens),  and  one  with  copper- 
coloml  fls.,  var.  cftpreum  (S.C.  66). 


103.  There  is 


//.  alpMrt,  Dun.  (H.  orlandirum  var.  alpeslre,  Br  nth  '•.  CVa- 
piUaar  aubahrub:  Iva,  ovatr-lanerolate  to  lanceolate,  hairy  or 
Klalirrarent,  'a'*"*-  lona:  fl.  yellow.  '7in.  arm**-  Mountain*  c>l 
8.  Ku.  S  C.  2.— //.  gtabJarufMium.  IVr«.  (Tuberaria  ajobularii- 
foliu.  WUlk.  I.  Pi  n  run  1 1  lva.  ntoally  radical,  lururntalknl,  ovate, 
hairy.  I  2  in.  loni:  Aa.  in  aiuiplr  or  branched  nnnn,  yellow  with 
purple  eye,  I '4  in.  arruaa.  -  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  B.M.  «JJ  (a*  H. 
Tuhcrana). — //.  tunuUUum.  Lam.  Ceopitoae  aubahrub:  lvs.  cllip- 
tir-obUina;,  ftri  on  both  aide*,  Klabreaccnl  or  sparingly  hairy, 
1  >-  1  .'in.  long:  fU.  wilitar>'.  yellow,  1  t\n.  arrow;  petal*  with  crraemfc- 


arrner;  petal*  wiui  creari-riv- 

R.F.G.  3:2B  (452H). — II.  Tuhmirul. 


ahaix-d  .,,»,t  at  thr  baac.  Itnly.  K.K.ti.  3:26  (4.">2tt) 
Mill.  (Tuberaria  vuljtaria,  Willk.  I.    Perennial:  Iva.  mostly  n 
oval-lanceolate  to  obovale,  grayiah  toim-ntoae  beneath.  1.1  in 


radical, 
in.  lone: 

fla.  in  aimple  or  branched  raeemea.  yellow,  1  >j  in.  arruaa.  S.  Eu., 
Air.  S.C.  1H.— //.  rufceriirio,  Hook.  f.-H.  globulari*folium. 

Alfred  Rehdeh. 

HELlANTHTJS  (Greek,  helios,  the  sun,  and  anthos, 
a  flower).  Comp6«itM.  Including  Hariialium.  Sun- 
flower.  Hardy  herbaceous  |>crcnniaf  and  annual 
plants,  rather  coarse  in  habit,  with  yellow  flowers 
which  are  mostly  large,  numerous  and  borne  in  autumn. 

Leaves  generally  oppt»site  below  and  alternate  above, 
but  this  is  not  a  constant  character:  heads  pedunculate, 
solitary  or  corymbose,  terminating  the  st.  or  branches; 
disk-As.  perfect,  yellow,  brown  or  purplish,  with  a 
tubular  5-limbed  corolla;  rays  neutral,  yellow. — Alto- 
gether there  are  about  60  species,  mostly  N.  American, 
and  many  of  the  plants  grown  for  sunflowers  are  now 
considered  as  belonging  to  other  genera.  The  genus 
is  very  variable,  and  there  are  also  many  natural 
hybrids;  hence  the  species  ore  difficult  to  delimit. 
The  old  notion  that  the  flower-heads  follow  the  sun  from 
east  to  west  has  been  substantiated  for  //.  annuus.  (See 
Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  211:197.)  Garden  monographs 
are  found  in  Gn.  27,  p.  66;  45,  p.  372;  49,  p.  326  and 
55,  p.  146. 

Sunflowers  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  are  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  soils.  They  are  seen  to  best  advantage 
when  planted  in  masses,  rather  than  as  solitary  speci- 
mens, and  should  be  given  plenty  of  room,  being  gross 
feeders.  Most  sunflowers,  especially  //.  annuus,  are 
too  coarse  to  be  harmonious  near  the  house,  but  find  on 
effective  setting  in  the  background,  against  the  shrub- 
bery border.  A  few  species,  however,  especially  //. 
orgyalis  and  H.  debilis,  ore  worth  growing  for  their 
foliage  alone.  The  annual  s|iecics  are  propagated  by 
seeds  or  cuttings;  the  perennial  chieflv  by  division. 
All  varieties  of  //.  mulhfiorus  root  readily  from  both 
soft  and  hardwood  cuttings.  The  double  forms  rarely 
product!  fertdc  seeds  and  must  be  propagated  by 
division.  The  seeds  of  annuals  may  be  planted  directly 
in  the  border,  but  it  is  best  to  start  them  indoors  in 
March.  Perennial  kinds,  particularly  forms  of  //. 
mulliflorut,  should  be  taken  up  in  late  fall  or  early 
Bpring,  every  two  years,  and  the  rootstocks  divided 
and  replanted;  otherwise  the  roots  will  ramble  away, 
and  the  flowers  will  deteriorate.  All  thrive  in  a  light, 
dry  soil;  but  //.  arinuujt  and  //.  gioatUeus  may  be  used 
to  advantage  for  drying  malarial  spots.  Sunflowers 
do  not  thrive  in  very  shady  places. 

Commercial  use*  and  cultivation  of  the  < 
(M.  G  Kains). 

Sunflowers  (H.  annuus)  are  cultivated  extensively 
in  Russia,  India  and  Egypt;  less  widely  in  Turkey,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  France.  The  seeds  from  the  large- 
seeded  variet  y  are  so..!  upon  the  streets  in  Russia  as  we 
tlo  peanuts,  except  that  they  are  eaten  raw.  The  small- 
seeded  variety  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  oil. 
When  cold-pressed,  a  citron-yellow  sweet-tasting  oil, 
considered  equal  to  olive  or  almond  oil  for  table  use,  is 
produced.  The  resulting  oil-cake,  when  warm-pressed, 
yields  a  less  edible  fluid,  which  is  used  for  fighting,  and 
in  such  arts  as  woollen  dressing,  candle-  and  soap-mak- 
ing. The  oils  dry  slowly,  become  turbid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  solid  at  4°  F.  For  stock  and  iMuiltry 
feeding,  and  for  other  purptwes,  sunflower  oil-cake  is 
about  equal  in  value  to  that  of  flax-  and  cotton-seed. 
The  cake  is  largely  exported  by  Russia  to  Denmark  and 
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Sweden,  and  to  some  extent  to  other  European  market*. 
Sunflower  stems  and  heads  make  an  excellent  paper, 
and  the  stems  furnish  a  fun-  fiber  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  silk.  They  are,  however,  generally  used  for 
fuel,  since  the  above  industries  have  not  been  developed. 
—.Sunflowers  grow  readily  in  many  soils,  but  best 
results  are  secured  upon  light,  rich,  calcareous  or  allu- 
vial land,  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  unshaded  by 
trees.  White,  clayey  and  poor 
soils  an?  unfavorable.  Prep- 
aration of  the  soil  should  be 
thorough,  deep  fall  plowing 
followed  by  spring  harrowing 
being  preferred  to  spring  prep- 
aration.  The  seeds  are  gener- 
ic drills  running 
north  and  south, 
30  inches  apart, 

0  inches  asunder 
in  the  drill,  and 

1  inch  deep. 
Sometimes  they 
are  transplanted 
from  nursery 
beds  when  4  to 
6  inches  tall. 
About  a  week 
after  the  plants 
appear  thev  are 
thinned  to  18 
inches  apart. 
From  four  to 
six  pounds  of  t  he 
seed  will  sow 
an  acre.  Culti- 
vation    is  the 

"*  same  as  for  corn, 
that  when  the  plants 
ich  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet, 
e  inferior  flower-heads  should 
removed,  leaving  only  four 
five  on  the  principal  stem, 
windy  climates  hilling  is 
metimes  necessary  to  p re- 
nt blowing  down. — On  some 
rms  the  heads  are  harvested 
they  ripen  and  placed  upon 
•  ir-  or  movable  pole-racks  to 
y.  Upon  larger  area*  they 
p  cut  to  the  ground  when 
»st  of  the  heads  have  ripened 
d  piled,  heads  up,  to  cure, 
ic  former  method  insures  a 
Licit  higher  grade  of  oil,  and 
is  therefore  preferred.  Every 
effort  is  mode  to  prevent  fermentation,  either  in  the 
heads  or  in  the  pile  of  seeds,  since  this  injures  the 
quality  of  the  oil.  When  thoroughly  dry  the  heads  are 
either  placed  on  racks  or  piled,  face  downward,  on  a 
floor  and  beaten  with  flails.  The  seeds  ore  then  spread 
thinly,  shoveled  over  occasionally,  and  allowed  to 
become  perfectly  dry  before  Iwing  sent  to  the  mill. 
The  average  yield  is  about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Tlx-  percentage  of  husks  ranges  from  40  to  GO;  and  the 
oil  from  15  to  28.  As  a  general  rule,  100  bushels  of 
seed  will  yield  33  bushels  of  kernels,  100  bushels  of 
kernels  from  280  to  320  gallons  of  oil  of  both  qualities. 
Russian  sunflower,  a  lorg<>-sccdfd  variety,  producing  a 
single  head,  grows  S  feet  tall,  but  is  li'ss  esteemed  for 
oil-production  than  the  small-seeded  varieties.  In 
America  the  i 


sunflower  of  the  plains  (llelianthua 
ularis,  or  H.  letiticularix),  having  the  rays  suffused  with 
chestnut-red.  It  was  named  var.  coronal  us,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  red,  with  the  black  disk,  suggesting  the  sun 
in  eclipse,  with  its  corona.  Since  the  sunflower  is  sterile 
with  its  own  pollen,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  red 
one  with  yellow-rayed  kinds,  such  as  the  garden  //. 
annuus,  and  the  yellow-rayed  wild  plant.  The  next  sum- 
mer, it  was  found  that  about  half  the  progeny  had  red 
rays:  it  was  determined  that  red  was  dominant,  and 
assumed  that  the  plant  originally  found  was  hetero- 
zygous for  ml,  through  variation  occurring  in  a  germ- 
oeli.  Crossing  red  with  red,  homozygous  or  pure-bred 
reds  were  obtained,  with  very  rich  colors.  Most  sun- 
flowers carry  a  factor  for  marking,  which  affects  the 
distribution  of  red,  so  that  many  of  the  flowers  were 
bicolored  with  the  ends  of  the  rays  yellow  (var.  bicolor) 
while  others  had  a  ring  of  red  (var.  zonaius).  Some 
had  the  rays  entirely  chestnut-red  (var.  ruberrimus). 
A  variety  obtained  m  1914  had  the  rays  practically 
black.  So  far,  the  red  of  the  red  sunflowers  was  a 
cfu-stnut,  or  brown-red.  The  pigment,  however,  be- 
longs to  the  ant  hoc  van  group,  and  is  chestnut  only 
because  seen  on  a  background  of  orange.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  new  color,  the  homozygous  red  was  crossed 
with  Sutton's  primrose  variety  (var.  primulinus,  Ckll., 
"Scjence,"  August  29,  1913,  page  312).  In  the  first  gen- 
eration (raised  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter)  the 
flowers  were  all  red  on  orange,  or  chestnut-red.  These 
crossed  together  gave  seventy-one  chestnut-red,  nine- 
teen yellow,  twenty-five  wine-red  and  eight  primrose; 
tlrcoretical  expectation,  according  to  Mendel's  law. 
being  sixty-nine,  twenty-three,  twenty-three,  ana 
eight.  The  wine-red  is  due  to  the  same  anthocyan 
pigment,  but  on  a  primrose-yellow  (pale  yellow)  back- 
ground. In  good  examples,  the  color  is  nearly  that 
known  as  "old  rose."  The  various  patterns  are  as  in 
the  chestnut-red  forms.  The  wine-red  sunflower  was 
named  var.  ritumu.  In  addition  to  the  above,  various 
other  varieties  have  been  developed,  including  red  and 
wine-red  semi-doubles  and  doubles.  There  are  also 
hybrids  with  Hrfianthux  curumrrif alius ,  of  relatively 
small  stature  and  with  shiny  foliage.  One  of  these 
hybrids,  represented  in  the  1914  cultures  by  a  number 
of  plants,  may  be  described  as  follows:  About  4  feet 
high,  spreading,  much  branched:  stems  speckled  with 
purple:  leaves  dark  green,  very  shiny;  blades  broad 
and  short,  strongly  dentate:  involucrat  bracts  with 
long  tapering  ends  (but  nut  so  long  as  in  true  H. 
cucumerif alius);  disk  small  (about  1  inch  diameter); 
rays  ample,  brood,  numerous,  with  basal  half  rich 
chestnut,  apical  half  bright  lemon ;  disk  very  dark. 
This  is  a  plant  of  the  second  generation  from  the  origi- 
nal cross.  For  further  details  sec  "Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  April  1912;  "Science,"  August  29,  1913, 
pages  312,  313;  August  21,  1914,  pages  283-285, 
November  13,  1914,  pages  708,  709  and  Januarv  1, 
1915,  pages  33.  34.  "Garden  Magazine,"  July,  1914. 
The  red  sunflower  is  now  offen-d  by  the  trade  in 
America,  England,  Germany  and  Italy.  It  has  also  been 
grown  successfully  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


The  red  sunfloicer.  (T.  D  A.  Cockerell.) 

In  the  summer  of  1910  Mrs.  Cockerell  found  a  red 
sunflower  growing  by  the  roadside  close  to  her  home 
at  Boulder,  Colorado.  It  was  a  variation  of  the  native 
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KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Plant*  annual:  lrs.  long-petioled:  disk 
brown  or  purplish. 
H.  St.  rrrcl.  stout,  simple  or  brandling 
abort. 

c.  Pubescence  rough   1.  innuus 

cc.  Pubescence  usually  silky   2.  argophyllua 

BU.  St.  diffuse.  slender,  branehino  freely 

from  the  base  

AA.  Plants  perennial  by  ereepittg 
stocks:  Irs.  sessile  or  short-p 
B.  Disk  brown  or  purplish. 

c.  Lis.   linear,   entire   {except  the 
lower),  sessile. 

D.  St.  rough  

DD.  St.  usually  smooth  

CC.  Lrs.   orate   to  broad-lanceolate, 
mostly   toothed,    narrowed  at 
the  Itase  into  a  winged  petiole. 
D.  Rous  numerous,  the  fit. 

in.  broad   6.  ecaberrimus 

dd.  Rays  10- in,  about  I  in.  long..  7.  i 
BB.  Disk  yellowish. 

C.St,  smooth  below,  the 
often  slightly  rough  or 
cent. 

D.  Foliage  pale  beneath. 

E.  Lrs.  prevailingly  lanceolate, 
r.  The  lrs.  glabrous  on  both 

sides  

FT.  The   lrs.    roughened   be-  |ratus 

neath   9.  grosse-ser- 

EE.  Lrs.  prevailingly  orate  10.  ■trnmoios 

DD.  Foliage  green  on  both  side*. 

e.  Lrs.  stalked  11.  decapetalua 

EE.  Lrs.  sessile  or  nearly  so  12.  divancatus 

CC.  .Stf.  rough  or  hairy  below. 

d.  Rootstocks  thickened  into  one 
or  more  fleshy  rubers. 
E.  Lrs.  prevailingly  lanceolate. 

T.  The  Irs.  rough  only  ahore.VA.  gigantcus 
rr.  The  lrs.  rough  both  sides..X4.  Maximilianii 

EE.  Lrs.  prevailingly  orate  1 

DD.  Rootstocks  nil  slender. 

E.  Lower  Its.  sessile  or  with  a 
clasping  base. 

r.  Lrs.  sessile  16. 

rr.  Lrs.  cordate,  clasping. . .  .17.  I 
EE.  Lower  lrs.  short- petioled. 
r.  St.  1-2  ft.,  not  branching., 
rr.  St.    usually   oner   3  ft., 
branching. 
o.  The   st.    smooth  and 

glabrous   .  19.  i 

aa.  The  st.  usually  rough 
and  hispid. 
H.  Foliage  equally  rough 

on  both  sides  20.  lacuflorus 

hh.  Foliage  rougher  above 
than  beneath. 
I.  The  lrs.  short-peti- 

oUd  21. 1 

II.  The  upper  Its.  nar- 
rowed at  t 

1.  An  mm  s,  Linn.  Common  Suntlower.  St.  3-12 
ft.,  rough-hairy,  often  mottled:  lvs.  4-12  in.  long, 
broadly  ovate,  acute,  the  lower  cordate,  coarsely  ser- 
rate, rough  on  both  widen,  3-nerved:  fls.  3-6  in.  wide  in 
wild  specimens,  often  14  in  cult.  July-Sept.  Minn,  to 
Texas,  west  to  Wash,  and  Calif.  On.  27,  p.  68.  Gt. 
43.  p.  95  and  B.R.  1265  (as  H.  lenliculari*).—\  val- 
uable economic  and  ornamental  plant.  The  lvs.  are 
used  for  fodder,  the  fls.  yield  a  yellow  five,  the  seeds 
furnish  an  oil  and  are  used  for  food.  It  is  grown  for 
food  chiefly  in  Kussia.  //.  arinuus  has  long  t>ecn  in  cult, 
as  an  ornamental,  and  has  varied  into  many  distinct 
forms.  Common  varieties  are:  Var.  calif  6rnicus,  Hort., 
very  large  and  double;  var.  citrinus,  Hort.,  with  prim- 
rose-colored rays  ((in.  49,  p.  327);  var.  globdsus  fistu- 
Idsus,  Hort.,  enormous  globular  heads  (Gn.  27,  p.  68): 
var.  nanus  fl.  pi.,  Hort.,  (Globe  of  Gold),  dwarf  ami 
double,  valuable  for  borders;  Russian  Giant,  10-12 


ft.  high,  single,  grown  mostly  for  seed ;  var.  vaxiegatus, 
Hort.,  with  variegated  lvs. 

The  //  letUicuutris,  Douglas,  is  commonly  referred 
to  //.  annuux.  Coekcrell  supposes,  however,  that  //. 
lenticularis  is  the  wild  species  from  which  the  cultivated 
forms  of  //.  annuux  are  derived.  Kven  so,  //.  annuut, 
being  a  Linruean  name,  must  stand.  The  many  inter- 
esting mutations  and  hybrids  observed  and  produced 
by  Cockered  are  based  on  the  wild  //  annuus  (or  .'/. 
lenticularis).  Placing  his  variants  under  //.  UnlicularU, 
be  names  them  as  follows:  Var.  Idcoktr,  Ckll.,  rays  red, 
tipped  yellow;  var.  zatuttus,  Ckll.,  rays  rcd-lmn<lfd; 
var.  rubhrimua,  Ckll.,  rays  chestnut-red  throughout; 
var.  prim tili nus,  Ckll.,  primrose-yellow;  var.  vindsua, 
Ckll.,  rays  wine-red:  var.  vinosMssimus,  Ckll.,  rays 
entirely  dark  wine-red;  var.  n\gtr,  Ckll.,  rays  practically 
black  above  and  slightly  red  at  tip.  This  group  of 
variants  comprises  the  red  sunflowers,  now  in  cult. 
(Sec  account  also  by  Coekcrell,  page  1446.) 

2.  argophyllus,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Silvery-leaved  Sun- 
flower. St.  usually  solitary,  4-5  ft.  high,  soft  gray, 
with  a  dense,  silky  pubescence,  especially  the  upper 
branches.  Otherwise  like  //.  annuiu,  into  whicn  it 
seems  to  vary  under  cult,  if  the  seedlings  are  not  con- 
stantly selected  for  their  silky  character.  Texas.  The 


1795.  Clump  of  Helianthus  orfjralia. 
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var.  texana,  Hort.,  whirh  doe*  not  differ  botanically 
from  the  tvpe,  is  an  attractive  form  of  this  specie*. 
IU1.  1857.  p.  431.  tin.  12,  p.  280;  27,  p.  67;  55,  p.  147. 

3.  debuts,  Nutt.  (H.  eueumerifdlius,  Torr.  &  Gray). 
CUCUMBER-LEAVED  Sunflower.  Fig.  1794.  St.  1-4  ft. 

several   together,   hairy  throughout: 


branches  often  mottled  with  purple  or  white,  each  one 
bearing  a  11:  lvs.  1-4  in.  long,  ovate  to  triangular, 
generally  with  a  cordate  bane,  thin,  glossy,  irregularly 
toothed  or  entire:  fbt.  2-3  in.  wide,  on  slcwfcr  pi-duncles. 
July-Sept.  Fla.  to  Texas  and  westward.  G.C.  III.  17: 
167".  Gt.  44,  p.  571.  B.M.  7432.  Gn.  49:320—  This  is 
one  of  the  best  for  cut-fls.  It  needs  a  sandy  soil.  Var. 
plumdsus,  Hort.  Disk-florets  ligulate,  from  pale  to 
deep  yellow.  Var.  purpureas,  Hort.  llav-floretis  vary- 
ing in  color  from  light  pink  to  deep  purple. 

4.  orgyalis,  DC.  Fig.  1705.  St.  8-10  ft.  high,  strict, 
smooth,  very  leafy  to  the  top:  lvs.  8-16  in.  long,  acumi- 
nate, slightly  rough,  drooping:  fls.  numerous,  lemon- 
yellow.  Sept.,  Oct.  Dry  plains,  Neb.  to  Texas  and 
westward.  Gn.  27,  p.  67;  55,  p.  147.  F.R.  2:146. — 
This  species  has  distinct  and  attractive  foliage,  which 
is  not  at  all  coarse.  A  well-grown  plant  will  produce 
spikes  of  fls.  nearly  4  ft.  long. 

5.  angustifdlius,  Linn.  Swamp  Sunflower.  St. 
2-6  ft.  high,  simple  or  branching  above,  slightly  rough: 
lvs.  2-7  in.  long,  somewhat  tufted,  drooping,  in  dricd- 
up  specimens  with  rolled  edges,  smooth  or  slightly 
rough:  fls.  2-3  in.  wide,  few  or  solitary.  AugM)ct. 
Wet  land,  X.  Y.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ky.  and" Texas.  B.M. 
2051. 

6.  scaberrimus,  Ell.  (//.  rigidus,  Deaf.  H  mitsiouri- 
rn«i>,  Sehwein.).  St.  1-3  ft.  high  (rarely  5-8  ft.), 
strict,  sparingly  branched,  rough  or  hairy:  lvs.  6-12  in. 
long,  oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  firm,  thick,  rough- 
hairy,  entire  or  slightly  toothed:  fls.  2'£-4  in.  wide, 
showy,  long-stalked ;  rays  numerous,  about  1 1 2  in. 
long;  disk  sometimes  yellow  at  first,  turning  brown. 
Aug. -Oct.  Minn,  to  III.,  Gn.,  and  Texas  prairies. 
B  It.  50S(as//.<i/roru/»m*).  B.M.  2020  fas  //.  diffwm); 
2608  (as  //.  alrorubtim).  Gn.  27,  p.  68.  G.  3:391;  17: 


544  (both  as  Harpalium  rigidum). — After  //.  drcapr- 
tnhiA  this  speciei*  is  one  of  the  hest  perennial  sunflow- 
ers. It  varica  under  cult,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
doubling  and  in  lengthening  tne  blooming  period. 
Some  of  the  best  garden  varieties  are  aestivalis,  grandi- 
fldrus,  semiplenus  and  Miss  Mellish. 

7.  atr6rubens,  Linn.  (//.  xparstfdlitu,  Hort.).  Pur- 
ple-disk Sunflower.  St.  2-5  ft.  high:  lvs.  usually 
thin,  sometimes  hoary  beneath:  fls.  about  2  in.  across; 
rays  few  (10-16),  rarely  over  1  in.  long;  disk  dark  red. 
Otherwise  like  //.  rigidus,  to  which  it  is  inferior.  Va.  to 
Fla.,  west  to  Ohio  and  La.  G.M.  52:827  (as  H.  sparsi- 
jolius). — Suitable  for  dry  shady  places. 

8.  laevigatas,  Torr.  &  Gray.  St.  2-5  ft.,  simple  or 
branched  above:  lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  lanceolote,  smooth, 
entire  or  slightly  toothed:  fls.  1-1 J  j  in.  broad,  few  or 
solitary;  rays  6-10,  usually  leas  than  1  in.  long.  Aug.- 
Oct.  Va.  to  N.  C. 

9.  grdsse-serratas,  Mart.  St.  6-10  ft.  high,  very 
smooth,  glaucous  the  smaller  branches  strigose:  lva. 
lone-lanceolate.  slendcr-Dctioled,  rough  above,  densely 

fls.  many,  cymose,  1-3  in. 
Aug.-Oct.  N.  Y.  ami 
I'exas  —  Passes  into  //.  gxganteus. 


hairy  or  1 

broad;  rays  10-20, 
Pa.  to  Mo.,  south  to  ' 

10.  strumdsus,  Linn.  St.  3-7  ft.  high,  usually  branch- 
ing, often  glaucous:  lvs.  3-8  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
rough  above,  entire  or  toothed:  fls.  2J--2— 4  in.  across; 
rays  8-15,  1-1 1  i  in.  long.  July-Sept.  Open  woods, 
Canada  t)  Ga.  and  west  to  Wis.  and  Ark.  Var. 
macrophylius,  Britt.  Lvs.  downy  beneath.  B.M.  3689 
(as  //.  molli*.). 

11.  decapetalus,  Linn.  Wild  Sunflower.  St.  2-5 
ft.  high,  branched  above:  lvs.  3-8  in.  long,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  thin,  rough  above,  finely 
pubescent  beneath:  fls.  2-3  in.  across,  numerous;  rava 
light  yellow,  generally  more  than  10,  in  spite  of  the 
specific  name.  July-Sept.  Moist  soils,  Que.  to  Ga., 
west  to  Mich,  and 'Ky.  G.C.  II.  16:601. — Under  cult, 
it  has  given  rise  to  the  horticultural  var.  multifldrus, 
(//.  muUiflortu,  Hort.).  Fig.  1796.  B.M.  227.  G.C. 
III.  10:421.  Gn.  27:66,  pp.  71,  74;  45,  p.  373.  Gt. 
43,  p.  554.  Gng.  3:83.  F  it.  2:413.  G.  21:592.  G.W. 
47:627. — The  many  garden  forms  of  var.  muUiflnrus 
differ  mainly  in  the  extent  of  doubling,  season  of  bloom- 
ing, habit  of  plant  and  sue  of  fl.  Among  the  best  arc: 
Var.  fldre-pleno  (sometimes  adver- 
tised as  var.  duplex  and  var.  grandi- 
fldrus,  almost  completely  double 
(G.  4:427;  11:231);  var.  major,  fls. 
larger  than  common  (G.  4: 163);  var. 
mixim US,  very  large,  single  fls.  with 
pointed  rays;  var.  simplex,  an  alleged 
single  form;  Soliel  d'Or,  with  quilled 
florets,  like  a  cactus  dahlia.  Multi- 
florus  variet  ies  are  the  most  popular  of 
perennial  sunflowers,  and  deservedly 
so.  If  the  double  forms  are  grown  on 
poor  soil,  or  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  years  without  being  divided, 
they  become  single. 

12.  divaricltas,  Linn.   Fig.  1797. 
St.  1-6  ft.  high,  glabrous  or  slightly 
rough  at  the  summit:  lvs.  sessile, 
rough  above,  pubesscent  beneath,  3- 
nerved,  standing  out  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  st.:  fls.  few  or  soli- 
tary, 2  in.  across;  rays  8-15. 
July-Sept.  Dry  woodlands,  Can- 
ada to  Ha.,  west  to  Neb.  and  La. 

13.  giganteus.  Linn.  Indian 
Potato.  St.  3-12  ft.  high,  stout: 
lvs.  3-7  in.  long,  lanceolate,  very 
rough,  serrate  or  nearly  entire: 
fls.   usually  several,   l's-3  in. 


1797.  Heliinthu* 
divsric.tus. 
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broad,  mostly  lung-stalked:  rays  10-20,  barely  1  in. 
long,  cupped,  pale  yellow:  seeds  smooth.  Aug.-Oct. 
Wet  ground,  Canada  lo  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  B.M.  7555. 
G.W.  2,  p.  44-  7,  p.  451;  8,  p.  409.  Var.  subtuberdsus, 
Brit.  A  northern  fonn  with  unusually  fleshy  roots, 


1708.  Helianthui  mollis  Tar.  eordatut. 


which  were  formerly  collected  by  Indians  for  food; 
hence  "Indian  potato." 

14.  Maximflianii,  Schrad.  St.  generally  2-4  ft.  high, 
sometimes  H-10:  lvs.  inclined  to  be  trough-shaped:  fls. 
on  short,  densely  pubescent  peduncles;  rays  15-30,  gen- 
erally lJ-$  in.  long,  deep  yellow.  Otherwise;  like  //. 
giganteus,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  western  form. 
Aug.-Oct.  Dry  plains,  west  of  Mississippi  River.  V. 
20:169. 

15.  tuberosus,  Linn.  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  St. 
5-12  ft.,  branched  above:  lvs.  4-8  in.,  usually  ovate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  rough  above,  finely  pubescent 
beneath:  fls.  several  or  numerous,  2-3  in.  across;  ravs 
12-20:  seeds  pubescent.  On.  27,  p.  68.  B.M.  7545.— 
Frequently  cult,  for  its  edible  tubers.  Sec  Artichoke, 
Jerusalem. 

10.  doronicoides,  Lam.  St.  3-7  ft.  high:  lvs.  4-8  in. 
long,  ovate-oblong,  narrowed  toward  both  ends,  rough 
on  both  sides,  finely  toothed:  fls.  numerous,  in  loose 
panicles;  rays  12-20,  broad.  Otherwise  as  //.  latifolius. 
Aug.,  Sept.  Dry  soils,  Ohio  to  Mich.,  Mo.,  and  Ark. 
B.M.  2778  (as  //.  pubescent). 

17.  mollis,  Lam.  St.  2-5  ft.  high,  stout,  very  leafy, 
hoary  villose,  at  least  when  young:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long, 
ovate-lanceolate,  white-pubescent  or  rough  on  upper 
side:  fls.  solitary  or  few,  2-3  in.  broad;  rays  15-25. 
Julv-Sept.  Barren  soils,  Ohio  to  Oa.,  west  to  Iowa 
and  Texas;  also  on  L.  I.  Gn.  55:146.  Var.  cord  At  us, 
Fig.  1798,  has  recently  been  discovered.  It  has  broader, 
thicker  and  cordate  lvs.  G.F.  2:137  (adapted  in  Fig. 
1798). 
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18.  pumilus,  Nutt.  St.  rough  and  hairy  throughout: 
lvs.  only  5-7  pairs,  1—1  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate:  heads 
few,  short-iM-duncled;  disk  yellow.  E.  Rocky  Mts.  and 
adjacent  plains. 

19.  calif 6rnicus,  DC.  St.  3-8  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late, serrate,  rough  on  both  sides:  fls.  looselv  paniculate, 
about  2J-2  in.  wide.  Calif. — Very  suitable  for  low  moist 
situations.  Most  of  the  plants  grown  under  this  name 
are  garden  forma  of  H.  annuus. 

20.  lastiflftrus,  l'ers.  Showy  St-nflower.  St.  4-8  ft. 
high,  leafy  and  rough-hairy:  lvs.  4-10  in.  long,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  more  or  less  serrate,  rough  on  both  sides:  fls. 
several,  2-4  in.  broad,  short-pcduncled ;  rays  15-25, 
about  1  in.  long,  showv.  Prairies.  Ind.,  111.,  Wis.  Gn. 
45:372.  G.M.  31 :204.— A  desirable  helianthus.  The 
garden  form  //.  scmi-plrntis  is  better  than  the  type. 
Resembles  tall-growing  forms  of  //.  rigid  us,  but  disk 
yellow. 

21.  hirsutus,  Raf.  St.  2-4  ft.  high,  densely  hairy: 
lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  thick,  very  rough,  pubescent  and 
pale  beneath:  fls.  several,  2-3  in.  across;  rays  12-15. 
July-Oct.  Dry  soils,  Pa.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Texas. 

22.  tracheliifdlius,  Mill.  Resembles  //.  strumosus,  but 
st.  and  fl.-stalks  usually  rough-hairy  and  lvs.  thinner, 

on  both  sides:  brunches  und  fl.-stalks  rough- 
.  Aug.,  Sept.  Dry  soil,  Pa.  to  Wis. 

//.  eili&ri*.  DC.  Fl.-heatls  Urge;  rays  bright  golden-yellow;  diak- 
florrt;*  dark  brown.  A  pretty  ftorttrruUM  specie*.  Tc&as,  Am., 
Mcx. — H.  cuUrradh\na,  C'Vll.  Allied  to  H.  faaeicularis  and  H.  grosse- 
serratus:  0  ft.,  in  clumps:  eta.  strict,  reddish  and  glaucous:  lvs. 
elongate-lanceolate,  rough,  margins  remotely  dentate,  the  upper 
ones  alternate  and  the  lower  opposite:  bract*  of  involucre  very 
lone  and  slender,  long-ciliatc  at  base:  diak  jtIIow,  and  rsya  bright 
orange.  Colorado.  Var.  .Mrtvmxi,  Ckll.  I  laya  deep  oranitr,  much 
richer  in  color. — U.  marropA|j//us  M(inu  »l  horticultural  literature, 
with  tubers  edible  and  in  taste  resembling  Jerusalem  artichoke,  ta 
probably  H.  strumosus  var.  macrophyllus,  Hritt.,  or  possibly  li. 
giganteus  var.  subtenants,  Britt.  There  are  many  forma  of  wild 
sunflower  that  may  come  into  cult.,  through  dealers  in  native 
plants.  These  should  be  sought  in  the  regular  manuals  of  botany. 
The  genus  allows  of  different  botanical  interpretations. 

8.  W.  Fletcher. 
N.  Taylor,  t 

HELICHRtSUM  (Greek  for  sun  and  gold;  referring 
to  the  flower-heads).  Syn.,  Elichrysum.  Compdritr. 
Olil  World  herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly  African  and  Aus- 
tralian; some  of  them  are  grown  for  everlastings,  being, 
with  Helipterum,  amongst  the  most  important  plants 
for  that  purpose*  annuals  and  perennials. 

Flower-heads  large,  solitary,  with  fls.  of  2  kinds,  the 
outermost  ones  with  pistils  only;  involucre  dry  and 
chaff-like,  the  stiff  overlapping  scales  glabrous,  often 
colored;  heat  Is  large,  terminating  the  hranches,  normally 
yellow,  but  now  varying  into  many  colors  in  long-cult, 
forms. — Probably  400  species.  Easily  grown  as  hardy 
annuals  in  any  garden  soil  but  doing  best  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil.   Very  few  are  grown  in  U.  S.,  except  H. 

a.  Lvs.  oblong  or  narrow:  grown  for  everlastings, 
is.  Heads  large,  solitary. 
bracteatum,  Andr.  Fig.  1799.  Stout  annual,  H-f-3 
ft.  tall,  somewhat  branched,  the  terete  sts.  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous:  lvs.  many  and  rather  large,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, narrowed  to  a  short  petiole,  entire,  green: 
heads  terminating  the  branches,  1-2 1  -j  in.  across,  yellow 
or  orange,  the  short  and  obtuse  involucre-scales  imbri- 
cated. Austral. — Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
everlasting  fl.  grown  in  this  country,  particularly  for 
bold  or  heavy  design  work.  It  is  very  variable,  particu- 
larly in  color.  R.H.  1896:551.  The  heads  are  pure 
white  in  var.  Album,  Hort.  ill.  Album,  Hort.  //. 
nhvum,  Graham.  B.M.  3857);  scales  tipped  with  red  in 
var.  bfcolor,  Hort.  {Elichrysum  lAcolor,  Lindl.  B.R. 
1814);  dark  scarlet  in  var.  atrococcineum,  Hort.  (//. 
atrococcineum,  Hort.);  dark  blood-red  in  var.  atrosan- 
gufneum,  Hort.  The  forms  with  verv  large  heads  are 
often  known  as  //.  macrdnthum,  Hort.   The  double 
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forma  are  often  known  as  //.  monstrdsum,  Hort.  Other 
portraits  of  this  species  will  be  found  in  B.R.  24:58. 
R.H.  1851:101. 

bb.  Heads  medium  to  small,  in  clusters. 
c.  Color  yellow  or  orange. 

arenlrium,  DC.  Yellow  Everlastino.  A  foot  or 
less  high,  herbaceous:  Ivs.  plane,  white-woolly,  the 
lower  ones  oblong-obovate  and  long-attenuated  into  a 
petiole,  the  upper  ones  linear-lanceolate  and  acut«: 
heads  globular,  in  compact  little  corymbs,  bright  yellow. 
Perennial,  in  sand,  France. — Apparently  not  cult,  in 
this  country.  See  Everlastings,  p.  1183. 

orientate,  Caertn.  (QnaphAlium 
i  tall:  Iva.  ov; 


Linn.). 

Iva.  oval-oblong  to  ianceo- 


St.  simple,  VA  ft.  or  leas  I 

late,  obtuse,  sessile,  rather  small:  heads  bright  yellow, 
email,  globular,  in  corymbs.  S.  Eu.  to  Asia  Minor. 
G.  1:805.— Much  cult,  in  Medit.  regions,  but  little 
known  in  this  country. 

apiculatum.  D.  Don.  Perennial,  1-2  ft.,  tomentoae, 
leafy  below:  Ivs.  lanee-apatulate,  the  bate  more  or  leas 
epatulatc:  heads  :  jin  across,  in  small  heads  or  clus- 
ters, orange-yellow,  the  scales  sharp-pointed.  Austral. 
— Little  known  in  this  country,  and  doubtfully  hardy 
north  of  Philadelphia. 


sum  bract ea turn.  One  of 
evetUstiaft.  (  X  H) 


cc. 


Color  white  or  nearly  so. 

grandiflirum.  Less.  Perennial,  somewhat 
decumbent  at  the  base:  Ivs.  crowded  near  the  base, 
aile,  obovate  to  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  woolly  on  both 
sides:  heads  hemispherical,  in  corymbose  clusters, 
glossy,  cream-color,  H'm-  across.  S.  Afr. — Gr 
plant  north  of  Washington. 


diosnuefdlium,  Sweet  (Oiotiidmnus  rosmarinifoliut, 
Hort.).  Tall,  upright:  Ivs.  very  small,  narrow-linear 
C  ^in.  or  less  long),  the  margins  revolute:  heads  small 
and  numerous,  white.  Austral.,  sometimes  grows  20 
ft.  high.  Gn.  34:409  ;  55 : 222.— Cult,  in  8.  Calif,  by 


abovi 
ong,  flat:  heads  soli- 
"everlasting"  type; 


aa.  Lvs.  ovate  or  broader:  border  and  vase  plants. 

bellidioides,  Willd.  Slender-stemmed,  trailing,  nearly 
woody  perennial:  Ivs.  light  green  above,  woolly  be- 
neath, ovate-apatulate,  L4-Hin. 
tary,  about  J-iin.  diam.,  of  th 
receptacle  convex  or  nearly  conical.  New  Zeal  G.C.  111. 
53:266,  436.  Gn.  77,  p.  253.  G.  35:341.  G.M.  56:286. 
— Not  common  in  cult,  but  useful  as  a  prostrate  per- 
ennial; not  hardy  N. 

humile,  Andr.  (Aphdtxis  hiimilis,  Don).  A  low 
spreading,  greenhouse  perennial,  with  lvs.  lacking 
tomentum,  but  sometimes  woolly  in  the  axils:  lvs. 
round-backed,  usually  long:  scales  of  the 

involucre  rosy.  8.  Afr. — A  showy,  but  little-known 
species. 

petiolatum,  DC.  {Gnaphalium  lanatum.  Hort.). 
Tender  perennial,  cult,  for  its  long,  woolly  sts.  and 
woolly  lvs.,  either  as  an  edging  in  ribbon  borders  or  as 
an  ornament  in  lawn  voscm:  lvs.  petiolate,  ovate  and 
broad  at  the  base,  obtuse:  heads  (not  often  seen  in 
cult.)  in  branched  cymes,  the  involucre  scales  obtuse, 
cream-white.  S.  Afr. — An  old  garden  plant.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  from  stock  plants  carried  over  winter. 

//.  Coiptri,  H»rvry.  Buah  with  golden  yellow  fl.-lieada.  Air. — 
//.  OmMmii.  Enalrr.  A  rubuat  perennial  euvered  with  white  wool 
eieept  the  fl.-hencU.  E.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  7789.  V»r.  Mivtri,  G.C. 
III.  31.  p.  4,  note.  Flo.  arranged  more  loosely. — //.  StUgo.  Denth. 
&  Hook.  f.  Small,  much-branched  ahnib:  fl. -beads  *mali.  terminal, 
Kin.  acroaa.  New  Zeal.—//.  r<Stt<iun.  O.  Hoflm.  Shrubby. 

Tiile  »lmgjry  haira:  outer  t 
i.Afr.  OC.III.31: 


L.  H.  B. 

N.  TATLOB.f 

HELICODEA:  BiUhtrgia. 

HELICODfCEROS  (Greek,  spirally  S-horned). 
Aracex.  Otld  spathe-bearing  plant,  from  a  tuber, 
sometimes  grown  as  pot  specimens;  odor  offensive. 

The  extraordinary  plant  shown  in  Fig.  1800  is  known 
as  the  "hairy  arum"  and  sold  by  the  bulb-dealers  as 
Arum  crinitum.  When  in  flower  it  has  a  disgusting 
odor  which  attracts  carrion  flies  and  bright  green  insects 
aa  uncanny  as  the  plant  itself.  The  plant  is  the  only 
species  in  its  genus,  the  hairiness  of  the  spadix  being  a 
very  distinct  character.  Helicodiceros  and  Dracuncu- 
lus  are  alike  in  having  few  ovules,  which  are  fastened 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cell,  but  in  the  latter  the 
staminate  and  pistillate  fls.  are  close  together,  while  in 
the  former  they  are  separated  by  a  sterile  portion. 
Arum  differs  from  both  genera  in  having  the  ovules 
fastened  in  2  acri.*  at  the  side  of  the  cell.  The  lvs.  of 
Arum  are  spear-  or  arrow-shaped,  while  in  the  other 
two  they  are  pedately  cut. 

This  plant  is  worth  growing  once,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  curiosit  ies  of  horticulture.  It  may  be  secured  from 
bulb-dealers  in  the  autumn  and  flowered  under  glass 
in  the  spring.  It  is  a  most  vile-smelling  plant  when  in 
full  flower.  The  plucky  artist  who  drew  the  accom- 
panying picture  of  this  arum  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  his 
drawing,  "Air  era." 

musdvorus,  Engler  (//.  crinUus,  Schott.  Arum  crini- 
tum, Ait.  Dracunculus  crinUus,  Schott.).  Fig.  1800. 
Height  1  lA  ( t- :  spathe-limb  purple,  covered  with  purple 
hairs.  Corsica.  B.R.  831.  F.S.  5:445.  G.  11:585; 
19:515.  WiuiiELM  Miller. 

HELICdNlA  (Mt.  Helicon,  in  Greece,  seat  of  the 
Muses).  .Wiwter.  Foliage  plants  allied  to  Musa, 
grown  in  a  warmhouse  along  with  alocaaiaa,  onthur- 
lums  and  calatheas. 

From  Musa,  Heliconia  differs  chiefly  in  having  a  dry, 
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often  dehiscing,  3-loculed.  3-«ecded  fr.:  fla.  in  cluster* 
below  the  lvs.,  subtended  by  bract*  after  the  way  of 
Musa;  sepals  3,  linear,  free  or  somewhat  joined  to  the 
corolla;  corolla  short -tubed;  stamens  5;  staminodium 
1:  lvs.  large  and  striking,  often  beautifully  marked: 
ets.  arising  from  a  strong  rootstock. — Perhaps  35  siiecies 
in  Trop.  Amer.,  various  of  which  have  been  intro.  into 
cult.,  but  the  following  an-  the  only  ones  appearing  in 
the  American  trade.  Many  species  an-  being  descrflxd 
from  trop.  Asia,  and  there  is  doubt  about  the  Ameri- 
can nativity  of  the  genus.  Some  writers  consider  the 
Old  World  species  as  of  the  genus  Heliconiopsis,  which 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  is  not  maintained  here. 
For  the  botany  of  this  very  much  perplexed  genus,  see 


(XM) 


_  s,  Bull.  Torrey  Club  30:640-664.  Baker,  Ann. 
Bot  .  7:189-200.  K.  Schumann  in  Engler's  Pflanien- 
reich.hft.  1  (1900).  U.N.  Ridley,  G.C.  111.  44: 13. 

A.  Bract*  of  the  infl.  avalc-acumituile,  deeply  boat-shaped. 

Bihai,  Linn.  (//.  caribra,  Lam.).  Balisier.  Wild 
Plantain.  Becoming  10-15  ft.  tall,  banana-like:  lvs. 
oval  or  oblong-oval,  long-pet ioled,  transversely  ribbed, 
the  bladctt  3  5  ft.  long:  blossom-sheaths  very  large, 
scarlet  and  black,  the  fls.  red  or  orange.  \V.  Indies  and 
south.  BR.  374.  L.B.C.  3:252— A  most  striking 
plant,  often  seen  in  glasshouse  collections.  It  is  natu- 
ralized in  the  Old  World  tropics,  and  is  the  parent  of 
many  horticultural  forms,  of  which  the  next  two  are 
almost  surely  examples. 

aureo-striata,  Bull.  Perhaps  a  form  of  the  preceding: 
lvs.  beautifully  striped  along  both  midrib  and  trans- 
verse veins  with  golden  yellow:  sts.  striped  with  yellow 
and  green:  If  .-limb  oval-acuminate  not  decurrent:  fr. 
hin.  long,  obconic,  orange.  1.11.29:404  ;  42,  p.  2S9 
(where  a  list  of  the  best  kinds  will  be  found).  S.H. 
2,  p.  133.   F  R.  3:493.  G.Z.  20,  p.  123.— Very  hand- 


The  best-known  kind.   Ridley  considers  this 
distinct  from  //.  Bihai,  but  Bays  he 
country  for  the  species. 


py  conside 
knows  no 


native 


illustris,  Bull.  (H.  rubro-struila,  Uort.).  is  of  the 
general  style  of  the  last,  but  the  rib  and  veins  are 
marked  with  pihk  and  the  If.-bases  are  somewhat 
decurrent.  Var.  rubricaulis.  Uort ,,  has  more  red,  the 
petiole  being  brigh*  vermilion;  fr.  red  about  l-j'in.  long. 
R.H.  1896:36  (where  a  review  is  made  of  the  species). 
R.B.  21,  p.  09.  Gn.  52,  p.  359.  (1.  20:309  ;  29:431. 
O.W.  2,  p.  115;  7,  p.  389. 

aa.  Bracts  of  infl.  lanreolate-acuminale ,  not  boat-shaped. 

Mich61itzii,  Ridley.  A  very  large  plant  forming 
large  tufts:  sts.  2  ft.  or  more  tall,  3  in.  across,  pale  green, 
marbled  with  gray:  lvs.  |mle  green,  blade  about  3  ft. 


long  and  about  1  ft.  wide:  infl.  about  12  in.  long  on  a 
hairy  peduncle:  rachis  yellow,  dotted  with  green:  fla. 
14  or  more  in  each  bract,  the  latter  long-acuminate, 
white;  sepals  and  petals  acute,  brownish;  stamens 
slender,  anthers  linear:  fr.  orange,  pear-shaped.  New 
Ireland.— May  not  be  a  true  Ilcliconia. 

angustifoua,  Hook.  (//.  Mcolor,  Bcnth  ).  Dwarfer, 
whole  plant  not  over  4  ft.  tall:  lvs.  long  and  narrow, 
1)4-2 'i  ft.  long.  3-0  in.  wide,  green:  peduncle  erect, 
glabrous;  fls.  yellowish  green,  6-10  in  each  glabrous 
red  bract.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  4475. 

//.  inafonw.  Uort..  intro.  by  V.  Somlrr  4  Son  In  1912.  u  of 
uncertain  botanical  orurin.  It  u  described  u  "with  dark  broniy- 
grcen  Ivn."  ami  limy  hv  some  form  uf  II.  metallic*.  Planch.,  which 
is  described  aa  dark  shining  green  and  purple  beneath  when  young. 
B.M.  MIS. —  //.  J.Mswsrm  mrirt/Ala,  Uort..  advert ixed  ay  Koyal 
Palm  Numeric*,  in  of  doubtful  botanical  position.  It  11  described 
ax  "a  stocky,  broad-lvd.  plant,  somewhat  resembling  a  miniature 
banana,  with  Iva.  striped  with  creamy  yellow,  and  having  yellow 

N.  Taylor. t 

HELICOPHfLLUM  (spiral  leaf;  lateral  segment*  of 
the  pedatisect  leaves  sometimes  twisted).  Aracear. 
Nine  or  ten  arisjema-like  herbs  of  western  Asia  and 
delta  tif  the  Nile,  of  which  one  species  mav  appear  in 
collections;  very  little  planttd  in  the  coolnousc,  or  in 
the  open  in  mild  climates  with  some  protection. 

Tuberous-rooted  herbs,  with  radical  lvs.  and  fls. 
appearing  together:  scape  shorter  than  lvs.,  bearing  a 
single  inflorescence:  spat  he  with  an  oblong  tube  and  an 
erect  or  more  or  leas  hooded  limb;  spadix  tailed,  mostly 
included  or  short,  the  middle  part  with  neutral  fls.; 
apetalous;  stamens  2;  ovary  1,  1-celled,  2-  or  4-ovulcd: 
fr.  an  ovoid  or  globose  berry.  //.  Albcrti,  Kegel,  is  a 
stemlttts  plant  with  a  dark  maroon-purple  s|»athc  7  in. 
long:  spadix  5  in.  long,  the  appendix  protruding  and 
blackish  purple:  lvs.  of  young  plants  simple,  oblong- 
lanceolatc;  of  mature  plant*  oddly  divided,  the  "blade 
hastate,  acuminate,  undulate,  concave  at  the  base, 
with  2  lateral  spreading  horn-like  horizontal  basal 
lolxti,  and  between  them  2  long  linear  erect  ones  that 
are  nearly  as  long  as  the  blade,  and  face  it;  these  front 
lobes  have  each  on  the  outer  margin  below  the  middle  a 
curved  horn-like  process."  E.  Bokhara.  B.M.  6969. 
G.C.  III.  36,  suppl.  Oct.  29.— Blooms  in  late  spring, 
and  requires  protection.  l  H.  B. 

HELIOCEREUS  (sun  and  cirrus).  Coclaccx.  Pro- 
cumbent plants  with  weak  stems  clambering  over  rocks 
and  bushes. 

Branches  strongly  angled:  ribs  usually  3  or  4,  bearing 
clusters  of  spines  from  all  the  areoles:  fls.  diurnal,  large 
and  showy,  with  a  short  tulxe;  petals  elongated;  sta- 
mens long  and  numerous,  declined;  ovary  and  fr. 
spiny. — The  four  species  known  all  come  from  Mex. 
The  species  of  this  genus  readily  hybridise  with  i 
of  Kpiphyllum  (Phyllocactus)  and  other  related  t 
giving  rise  to  many  horticultural  varieties. 

.  Brit.  &  Rose  (Cereus  speciosus,  Cav  ). 
Sts.  freely  branching  at  base,  1  in.  diam.,  with  a  few 
aerial  roots:  spines  in  fascicles  of  5-8,  needle-like:  fls. 
appearing  from  the  older  growth  of  the  sts.,  6  in.  diam., 
remaining  open  for  several  days,  purple-red :  fr.  1 H-2 
in.  long. 

amecaensis,  Brit.  <fc  Rose  (Crreus  ameca/nsix,  Heese). 
A  recent  introduction  similar  to  the  alxive,  but  with 
perfectly  white  fls.  It  is  not  common  in  this  country, 
but  is  common  in  Eu.  j,  x;  Rose. 

HELl6PHlLA  (Greek,  sun-loring;  grows  in  the  open 
country  of  the  Cape).  Crucifrrr.  This  ftenus  includes 
a  blue-flowered  half-hardy  annual  that  grows  mtwtly 
a  few  inches  high  and  is  sometimes  advertised  in  cata- 
logues of  flower  seeds. 

ilelionhila  contains  about  80  species  of  annual  and 
subshrubby  perennials,  natives  of  S.  Afr.  The  trans- 
versely twice-folded  cotyledons  are  an  important  char- 
acter of  the  genus:  other  important  generic  characters 
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ore  pods  sessile  or  pcdicclled,  2-celkd,  2-valvcd.  dehis- 
cent: scids  m  u  single  row,  often  winged:  racemes 
long  and  leafless,  and  Ah.  yelbw,  whit. ,  rosy  or  sky- 
blue:  tva.  various. 

pildsa,  Lara.  A  very  variable  speci.*,  with  st.  0-24 
in.  high,  erect  or  diffuse.  simple  or  unhranch<d  from  the 
bane:  lower  lvs.  often  opposite,  the  n-st  alternate:  fls. 
normally  sky-blue,  with  a  yellow  renter,  hut  the  natural 
varieties  include  lilac  ami  yellow.  The  typical  //.  pilima 
has  a  st.  that  is  rough  with  spreading  hairs:  lvs.  hairy, 
cither  oblong  or  linear,  entire  or  sometimes  lobcd  near 
ajicx,  cuneate  at  base;  pods  linear,  erect  or  spreading. 
Var.  indsa,  Sondcr,  has  lvs.  lincar-cum-atc,  3-cut  at 
the  apex,  rarely  5-cut.  the  lobes  linear  or  acuminate. 
13.M.  490  (as  l).  aratnouU*).       Wilhelm  Miller. 

HELIOPSIS  (Giwk,  like,  the  *««).  Comp&rit*. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plant*,  bearing  numerous  yellow 
flowers  in  autumn. 

Stem  erect,  loosely  hranching:  heads  yellow,  long- 
stalked,  home  in  loose  terminal  or  axillary  panicles 
both  radiate  and  discoid:  lvs.  opposite,  pctioled,  3- 
nbbed,  ohlongn.vate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely 
toothed.  IIelio|>sLs  has  no  pappus,  while  in  Hclianthus 
the  pappus  has  2  awns.  In  Hcliojjsis  the  rays  have 
pistils,  but  may  be  fertile  or  sterile.  In  Hclianthus  the 
rays  have  no  pistils  at  all.— About  10  spcci.-s,  all  native 
of  N.  Amer.  They  are  all  perennials  except  one,  and 
that  is  not  cult.  They  are  not  common  in  gardens 
because  of  the  more  attractive  forms  in  Hclianthus. 
//.  hclianthoulex  var.  Hitekrriana,  however,  deserves 
wider  popularity.  For  cult.,  see  llrtianihwt. 

helianthoidas,  Sweet  (//.  fcrrw,  Pew.).  St.  3-5  ft. 
high:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  thinnish,  smooth  on  both  sides 
or  roughish  above,  opjiosite  or  sometimes  in  3's:  fls. 
numerous,  l'^-2'i  in.  broad,  long-stemmed.  July- 
Oct.  Open  places,  Canada  to  Fla.,  west  to  111.  and  Kv. 
B.M.  3372.  (In.  25,  p.  237.  Var.  Pitcheriina  //.  Pifcfc- 
tnAna,  Hort.).  A  dwarf,  more  branching  and  bushy 
form,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  a  spread  of  3-4  ft. :  fls.  produced 
much  more  freely  than  in  the  preceding  and  a  dcc|>cr 
vellow.  One  of  the  best  hardy  plants  for  the  perennial 
border,  being  especially  valuable  for  cutting  ami  for 
planting  in  dry  places.    A  G.  10:323.    F  it.  2:259. 

scibra,  Dunal.  Differs  from  //.  hlianth.iult*,  chiefly 
in  being  rough  throughout:  upper  lvs.  sometimes 
entire:  heads  few,  often  solitary.  B  R.  502  (as  11.  cw<- 
esccm).  Var.  grau'ssima,  Hort.  Fl.-hcads  large,  bril- 
liant p&k  yellow.  Var.  imbricate,  Hort.  "A  dwarf 
form  with  fls.  3  in.  diam.,  golden  yellow."  Var.  major, 
Hort.  Larger  in  everv  way  than  the  type.  J. 11  III. 
33:359.  Var.  xinnuefldra,  Hort.  "A  double  form, 
there  being  several  series  of  ligulate  florets."  It  H. 
190S,  p.  419.  Dry  soils,  Maine  to  N.  J.  ond  west  to  Mo. 

S.  W.  Fl.KTl'MER. 

N.  TAYum  f 


HELIOTRdPIUM  (heliotmpic;  turning  to  the  sun), 
llornginncr? .  Hkliothoi-k  Popular  glasshouse  plants, 
prizisl  for  their  flowers  and  fragrance. 

Herbs  or  rarely  shrill*,  with  small  fls.  in  terminal, 
forking  often  seorpioid  clusters  and  alternate  simple 
lvs  :  corolla  short  funnelform  or  salvcr-shapc,  the  throat 
mostly  open  (sometimes  constricted  i ;  stamens  5, 
attached  to  the  tube,  not  exscrted,  the  filament*  very- 
short;  ovary  4-l<M-ulcd  and  splitting  into  4  nutlet's 
lor  two  2-loeuled  nutlets)  when  ri|>c,  suniioimtcd  by  a 
simple  style— Species  upward  of  250,  in  the  wanner 
regions  of  the  globe,  many  of  them  annuals.  There  is  a 
heliotrope  ill.  cnraiutAricum,  Linn.)  native  to  the  V.  S., 
from  Del.  and  S.  III.  southward  on  seashores  and  in 
salty  soils,  with  white  or  bluish  fls.  anil  oblong  or  linear 
lvs.:  another  species  (H.  tent  Hum,  Torr.)  in  open  dry- 
lands from  Ky.  to  Kans.  and  southward,  with  white 


scattered  or  somewhat  umbellate  fls.  and  very 
revolute  lvs.;  several  species  in  the  southern  stat-d-s 
Bout  h ward ;  also  a  nat  uralized  species  I  // .  Uidicum .  I^-in  »  > 
with  bluish  scented  fls.  and  oval  or  ovate- rugo^-  Jv«*. 
The  garden  heliotropes  seem  to  be  derived  f« 
H.  peruviinum,  Linn.,  is  perhaps  the 
Fig.  1  SOI.  Lvs.  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate.  ' 
veiny,  not  conspicuously  narrowed  at  the  bus*? 
small,  in  a  close  cyme,  the  corolla-tube  little  longer 
the  calyx.  Peru.  B.M.  141.  G.  S:252.  Vanilla-seen  ted  - 
//.  regale  is  a  garden  race  of  this,  with  very  large  <-Ji 
tern  and  fls.  of  variable  color,    Gt.  50.  p.  103. 
corymbdsum,  Rtlil  A  Pav.  (H.  grandijlAruni,  L>ori), 
has  longer  and  relatively  narrower  lvs.,  which  are 
tinctly  narrowed  to  the  base,  fl. -clusters  larger 
more  open,  fls.  nearly  twice  larger  and  the  coi-olla-t  u'l 
nearly  twice  longer  than  the  calyx;  calyx-teeth  Innj 
and  narrower.    Pern.    B.M.  1009.  Narciasus-fcent* 
Many  of  the  large-trussed  and  large-fld.  garden  vai-a««— 
tie**  are  apparently  of  this  species  rather  than  of  tf~»e- 
former;  or  possibility  the  two  ore  hybridized.  Original ly 
both  species  were  violet-fld.  but  the  colors  are  now  in 

various  shades  of  put  X- — 
pic,   and   there  arc* 
white-fld.  forms.  HT_ 
Voltaire&num,  Hort . » 
is  a  compact  garden 
fonn.  and  said  to  be* 
a  hybrid.  P.M.  16; 
100.  Another  sp«-eies» 
H.  europ&um,  Linn., 
is  rarely  seen  in  old 
collections,  and  it  is 
spannglv  naturaliz4*«L 
It  is  a  rioary -downy 
annual  herb  0-30  in. 
high,  with  long-pet i- 
oled  oval  lvs.,  and 
white  fls.  in  scirpioid 
racemes.  H.  incanum, 
Ruiz  &  Pav.,  of  W.  S. 
Amer.,  is  perhaps  in 
cult,  as  a  gTecnhou.se 
shrub:  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  thick,  ovate,  crenulate,  more  or  l«-sa 
silky,  hoary  beneath:  fls.  white,  in  forking  spikes,  the 
corolla  twice  exceeding  the  calyx.    Var.  glabrum,  G.C. 
II.  22:. HOft,  has  lvs.  rough,  nearly  destitute  of  silky 
covering,  broa<ler  and  more  ovate,  a  denser  infl.,  a  larger 
and  more  hairy  calyx  and  purple  fls.  H.  anchuseefdlium, 
Poir.,  of  Brazil  to  Argentina,  is  said  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  gardens  and  it  is  recorded  as  spontaneous  in 
parts  of  this  country;  it  is  odorless:  perennial,  with  4- 
imglcd  hispid  st.:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate, 
sessile,  entire:  fls.  violet,  alniut  «4in.  across.  B.M.  S480. 

L.  H.  B. 

Heliotrope,  apart  from  its  use  as  a  border  plant  and 
for  lidding,  being  a  universal  favorite,  usually  forms 
part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  florists  who  do  a  kical  busi- 
ness, ranking  next  to  the  geranium  as  a  pot-plant  for 
spring  trad.-.  For  cut-flowers  in  winter  it  is  equally  pop- 
ular, but  its  lasting  qualities  when  cut  are  uncertain. 
Successful  growers  think  that  for  best  results,  strong 
steins  and  good  keeping  qualities,  it  should  be  grown 
in  a  moderately  cool,  airy  house.  Some  of  the  best  arc 
grown  in  a  house  suited  to  violets  and  mignonette, 
where  the  temperature  seldom  rises  to  50°  F.  at  night. 

Stout,  soft  cuttings  make  the  best  plants,  and  root 
easily  in  a  temperature  of  00s  F.  From  the  time  Ihey 
are  inserted,  sufficient  water  must  be  given  to  prevent 
wilting  A  propagating-br-d  is  not  required.  Ordinary 
flats  will  do— the  medium  half-leaf  soil  and  sand.  They 
must  lie  well  shaded  for  a  week  or  so.  They  are  very 
liable  to  the  cutting-bench  fungus,  and  should  Im-  potted 
or  boxed  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  which  should  be  in  ten 
or  twelve  days.  Anv  light  soil  will  do,  and  it  need  not 
be  rich  for  the  first  shift. 


1801.  Heliotrojmun  | 
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LII.  Heliotrope,  »n  old-time  fivonte. 
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For  winter  flowers,  cuttings  muy  be  taken  in  July  and 
treated  as  above.  Some  of  the  plant*  among  the  spring 
batch  with  straight  stems  may  lie  grown  along  for 
Marxian  I.-*  by  taking  out  the  Hide  shoot*  until  2  feet  high. 
These  make  handsome  drooping  specimens.  By  prun- 
ing about  midsummer  they  may  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition for  years. 

Heliotropes  may  be  grown  in  the  same  pots  for  sev- 
eral vcars,  by  using  fairly  rich  toj>-<lre««ing  or  weak 
liquid  manure  in  growing  season. 

Stock  intended  for  spring  cuttings  is  better  grown 
continuously  in  pots,  as  the  plants  lift  badly  in  the 
autumn.  A  few  left-over  bedding-plants  may  be  grown 
along  in  pot*,  purposely  for  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
stock  taken  from  these  pot-plants  root  more  readily 
than  those  taken  from  plant*  grown  outdoors.  A  good 
plan  is  to  prune  them  rather  closely  a  few  weeks 
before  the  time  for  taking  cuttings  comes,  say  in  Jan- 
uary. In  this  way  we  secure  an  even  lot  of  cuttings, 
and  all  at  one  time. 

Heliotrope  is  extensively  used  as  a  bedding-plant,  is 
a  favorite  in  window-giirdcns,  and  is  much  grown  by 
florists  for  cut-flowers.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
grown  either  in  pots  or  the  garden,  the  color  and 
fragrance  of  its  dainty  flowers,  and  the  continuity  of 
bloom,  have  all  contributed  to  make  it  a  general  favorite. 

There  have  been  numerous  garden  varieties  and  a 
number  of  hybrids — white  and  the  different  tints  of 
blue  predominating.  Floral  catalogues  rarely  men- 
tion, however,  more  than  six  to  eight  varieties.  Madame 
de  Blonay  has  been  a  favorite  white  for  vears,  while 
Queen  of  Violets  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  blues. 
Chieftain  is  a  lighter  tint.  Albert  Delaux  is  a  variety 
with  golden  v:iriegat«xl  foliage,  but  variegated  helio- 
tropes  are  undesirable.  Among  seedlings  double 
fortius  occasionally  :i|>[n-:ir.  They  have  no  sprriul  merit, 
and  are  seldom  perpetuated.  f.  D.  Hatfield. 

HELfPTERUM  (Greek  for  xun  and  wing;  said  to  refer 
to  the  light-plumed  pappus).  Including  Acroclinium  and 
Rhoddnthr.  CompAsilr.  Half-hardy  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  cultivated  as  everlastings  or  immortelles. 

Flowers  mostly  perfect,  with  5-toothed  open  corollas: 
achenes  woolly,  bearing  a  pappus  of  many  plumose 
bristles:  involucre  glabrous,  obovate  or  top-shaped, 
silvery  or  rose-colored :  plants  mostly  glabrous. — About 

GO  species  in  Austral, 
and  S.  Afr.  This  and 
H  elichry  sum,  from 
which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  plumose 
not  roughened  pappus- 
hairs,  are  amongst  the 
most  important  of  ever- 
lasting fls.  The  cult, 
kinds  are  annual  herbs 
(or  grown  as  such),  of 
easiest  cult,  in  any  gar- 
den soil. 

A.  Ilratl*  large, 
many-fld. 
b.  Lvs.  broad. 
Manglesii,  Muell. 
(Rhoddnthe  Mdnglesii, 
Lindl.  Roccdrdia  Mdn- 
glesii, Voss).  Fig.  1802. 
Neat  glaucous  annual, 
12-18  in.  tall,  with  very 
slender,  long  pedicels, 
bearing  pretty  nodding 
showy  beads:  lvs.  thin, 
oval  or  elliptic,  clamp- 
ing:  involucre  silvcry- 
1802  Hetipterum  Miaflctti.  Gen«r-    chaffy,  the  ray-florets 
ally  known  as  Rhodaathe.  ( x  H)     originally  clear  hand- 


some pink,  but  now  varying  to  white  (/?.  dlba,  Hort.), 
and  to  dark  ml  (R.  atrosanguinra.  Drumm.).  R.H. 
1852:141.  Var.  macula  turn  [R.  maculdta,  Drumm.  /too 
ctinlia  Udnglesii  var.  mar- 


I 


ulola,  Voss),  is  usually 
larger,  with  shorter  lvs. 
and  involucre  flecked  with 
red:  rays  pink  or  white. 
Austral".  F.S.  22:2291.  B. 
R.  1703.  —  A  charming 
plant,  and  one  of  the  few 
everlastings  which  retains 
much  of  its  grace  and 
beauty  after  being  dried. 
There   are  double -fld. 


1803  Hcliptenim 
roteum.  ( X  H) 


1804.  Helipterum  Humboldtt- 

ttuum    .  X  Ml) 


forms,  i.e.,  those  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  florets  ligu- 
late.  Excellent  also  for  pot  culture.  Seeds  of  the  mixed 
varieties  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  Rhodanthe 
varitu. 

nn.  Ia-h.  linear. 
rdseum,  Benth.  (Arroc/lni'um  rbseum,  Hook.  Roc- 
cdrdia  rosea,  Voss).  Fig.  1803.  Annual,  1-2  ft.  high, 
glabrous,  with  many  strict  Bimplc  branches  from  the 
crown,  each  st.  terminated  by  one  large  head:  lvs. 
numerous,  alternate,  small  and  linear:  rays  many, 

Stinted,  bright  pink  (or  varying  to  white  in  //.  Album, 
art.).  Austral.  B.M.  4801. — A  serviceable  plant. 

AA.  Heads  small,  elustered. 
Humbohltianum.  DC.  (//.  Sdnfordii,  Hook.  Roc- 
cdrtiia  Humlyoldtiana,  Voss).  Fig.  1804.  Annual  (or 
cult,  as  such),  erect  or  with  a  decutnlient  base,  the  sts. 
somewhat  branching:  lvs.  (and  sts.)  white-tomentose, 
at  least  when  young,  linear  or  lance-linear,  pointed, 
alternate:  heads  small,  oblong,  yellow,  in  a  dense 
terminal  corymb.   Austral.  B.M.  5350.  V.  3,  p.  160. 

corymbifldrum,  Schlecht.  {Roccdrdia  corymbi flora, 
Voss).  Annual,  lower  than  the  last,  more  branchy:  lvs. 
broader:  heads  2-3  times  larger,  top-shaped,  in  small 
corymbs,  the  prominent  rays  white.  Austral. 

L.  H.  B. 
N.  Taylor. t 
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HFI  LFBORUS  (ancient  name  of  //.  orienlalis,  mean- 
ing unknown),  fianunculacer.  Hellebore.  Hardy 
herba<"cous  tierennials,  admired  for  their  very  early 
flowers  and  also  their  attractive  leaves. 

Erect,  with  large  palmately  divided  Ivb.,  the  basal 
long-petioled,  the  upper  sessile  and  sometimes  reduced 
to  bracts:  fls.  large,  white,  gretnish,  red,  purple,  or 
yellowish;  wpals  5,  broad,  petal-like,  mainly  persistent; 
petals  small,  tubular,  furnished  with  claws;  stamens 
many:  carpels  3-10,  sessile,  forming  leathery,  many- 
seeded  caps.,  dehiscent  at  the  apex. — About  8  species, 
natives  of  Eu.  and  W.  Asia.  Monographs  by  J.  G. 
Baker  in  G.C.  1 1.  7:432  (1877)  and  by  Thos.  Moore  in 
G.C.  II.  11:431  (1879). 

All  the  kinds  will  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
for  the  best  results  use  a  soil  of  rich  loam  and  coarse 
sand,  with  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure.  A  moist, 
well-drained,  partially  shaded  situation  is  preferable. 
The  species  may  be  planted  in  shrubbery  borders,  and 
in  rockeries,  or  if  wanted  for  cuHlowers  they  should  lie 
planted  in  beds.  An  important  point  is  not  to  disturb 
the  plants  when  once  established,  as  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  frequent  changes  of  location.    All  the 


species  bloom  before  spring  arrives;  a  few  mild  days 
in  December  or  January  will  bring  out  the  buds  and 
flowers  of  H.  niger  varieties,  and  the  others  are  not 
far  behind.  White  hellebore  is  not  of  this  genua:  sec 

They  are  easily  forced  under  glass.  Strong  plants 
should  be  taken  up  into  large  pots  and  gradually  inured 
to  a  warm  temperature.  Blossoms  may  thus  be  brought 
forth  at  any  time  desired  in  winter.  Propagation  is 
best  by  division  of  roots  in  fall  or  spring.  Gardeners 
prefer  to  divide  the  roots  in  late  summer  or  fall,  as  this 
tines  not  come  at  tin-  flowering  season.  If  seeds  mature 
they  will  germinate  well  if  planted  immediately  in 
boxes  or  in  rich,  ojien  ground.  Seedlings  should  war 
flowers  the  third  season. 

A.  Lvs.  dying  annually,  thin. 

viridis,  Linn.  St.  scapose:  rootstoek  creeping:  1 
basal  If.  8—12  in.  broad,  on  petiole  6-10  in.  long;  segms. 
7-11,  oblong,  acute,  sharply  serrate:  fl.-st.  hardly 
exceeding  the  basal  If.,  bearing  3-ti  fls.  and  large,  lf.- 
like  bracts:  fls.  large,  yellowish  green;  sepals  broadly 
oblong,  obtuse,  spreading:  caps,  about  4,  as  long  as 
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the  sepals,  transversely  ribbed;  style  erect.  Eu. 
Naturalized  in  eastern  states.  G.C.  II.  25:553.— Not 
so  much  used  as  the  other  species  here  given.  Var. 
purpurascens,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Differs  chiefly  in  the 
central  lf.-ecgms.  being  deeply  pabnately  cleft,  and  the 
fls.  much  tinged  with  purple,  especially  on  the  outside. 
Hungary.  B^M.  3170. 

aa.  Lvs.  evergreen,  coriaceous. 
b.  Fl.-st.  never  more  than  once  forked;  fls.  1  or  2. 

niger,  Linn.  Chiustmas  Hose.  Fig.  1805.  Stemless: 
rootstock  short,  black:  onlv  1  If.  somewhat  irregularly 
divided  into  lobes,  toothed  on  the  outer  half;  petiole 
5-7  in.  long:  fl-st.  simple  or  once  branched;  fls. 
very  large;  sepals  white,  or  flushed  with  purple: 
caps.  6-8.  Kocky  place*,  Eu.  B.M.  8.  Gn.  55,  p.  13. 
J.H.  III.  51:591;  61:583.  G.W.  10  p.  245.  Gn.M. 
8:279.  G.  27:534.  C.L.A.  9:288.  Var.  angustifdlius, 
Hort.  (var.  minor,  Hort.).  Plant  and  If.  similar,  but 
fls.  small.  Very  pretty.  G.C.  II.  21 :85,  and  III.  21 : 19. 
G.M.  50:933.  G.W.  2,  p.  230.  Gn.W.  23:45.  Var. 
altifdlius,  Havne  (var.  major,  Hort.  Var.  mdrimus, 
Hort.).  Petiole  reaching  1  ft.  long:  fls.  the  largest  in 
the  genus,  3-5  in.  across,  and  often  several  on  same 
st.  Gn.  14:178;  48:6.  G.C.  11.20:693.  A  G.  11:63; 
21:41.  G.  1:657  ;  8:537;  11:395;  6:367;  Var. 
precox,  Hort.  Fls.  smaller  than  in  tvpe,  from  Sept. 
to  Feb. 

bb.  Fl.-st.  forked  2  or  S  times;  fls.  several  or  many. 
c.  Without  Irs.  on  st.  below  infl. 

orientilis,  Lam.  Stemless;  short  creeping  rootstoek: 
1  radical  1/.,  7-9-lobed;  segms.  6  in.  long,  l,l£-2  in. 
broad,  acute,  serrate  in  the  outer  half,  pubescent,  with 
strongly  raised  veins  beneath;  petiole  1  ft.  long:  fl.-st. 
over  I  ft.  high,  forked  above,  2-6-fld.,  large,  If.-like 
bracts;  sepals  roundish,  imbricated,  white,  purple 
beneath  and  purple  edges,  spreading:  caps,  oblong, 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  transversely  ribbed;  style  erect 
or  incurved.  Asia  Minor.  Gn.  47,  p.  136.  G.  18:79. — 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  beautiful  siicciea, 

I'urpU-fld.  varieties  of  //.  oriental™. 

Var.  colchicus,  Itegcl.  St.  purple-spotted,  quite 
glaucous:  1  If.  to  each  fl.-st.:  fls.  3-6  on  a  st.,  deep 
bright  purple,  both  inside  and  out.  Asia  Minor.  B.M. 
4581.  J.F.  2.  pi.  140  (both  as  //.  atrombens).  Gt. 
1860:293.  Var.  colchicus-punctatus,  Moore.  Fls. 
deeper  plum-purple,  more  glaucous,  exquisitely  mot- 
tled inside  with  innumerable  dark  dots.  Gn.  16:60, 
f.  8. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  hellebores. 

Var.  abchasicus,  A.  Braun.  Much  like  var.  Colchicus, 
but  differing  in  having  2  or  more  lvs.  to  a  fl.-st.  Cau- 
casus region.  Gt.  1866:496  (as  //.  caucaxicus  var. 
altchaxicu*,  Itegel). 

Var.  atrorubens,  Waldat.  &.  Kit.  Only  1  If.  on  a 
fl.-st.  glabrous,  thinner  in  texture  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  oricntalis  group:  segms.  narrow:  fls.  2-4  on  a  st.; 
sepals  dark  purple  outside,  greenish  purpk-  within. 
Hungary.  R.H.  1865:231. — A  connecting  link  between 
the  viridis  and  orient  alls  groups. 

Var.  rubro-purpureus,  Hort.  (//.  atropurpiirca,  Hort.). 
A  seedling  of  var.  atroruhrns,  with  bold  foliage  and 
purple  fl.-sts.:  fls.  spreading,  deep  purple.  Charactera 
well  fixed  and  very  handsome.  Gn.  16:60,  f.  1.  R.H. 
1884:564. 

Purple-fld.  hybrids  of  the  varieties  of  H.  orientalis 
an*  found  in  the  trade  under  the  following  names:  Var. 
elrgans;  var.  irubxeem;  F.  ('.  Hrinemann,  fls.  very 
large,  imbricated,  deep  purple  and  mottled;  Frau  Irene 
Hrinemann,  fls.  rose-purple  outside,  greenish  white, 
with  dark  lines  and  dots  inside;  Grrtchen  Hrinemann, 
ml-fld.,  strong  grower;  Hofgartrn-lnxpretor  Harttng, 
fls.  rose-purple  without  and  greenish  within;  Apotheker 
Hogrm,  rose-purple,  very  large. 
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White-fld.  mriilk*  of  H.  orientalit. 
Var.  olympicus,  Lindl.  Glabrous:  fls.  small,  but 
spreading,  very  numerous;  sepals  pecn  on  outer  sur- 
face, white  within.  Bithynia.  B.R.  28:58. — Hybrids 
closely  allied  to  this  have  been  Riven  the  trade  names: 
Willy  Schmidt  and  Prof.  Dr.  Schleicher. 

Var.  guttitus,  A.  Braun.  Glabrous,  green  St.:  sepals 
green  outside,  white  within  and  elegantly  spotted  with 
purple-crimson  dots.  Caucasus  region. — Two  allied 
hybrid  forma  are  named:  Common  Bcnary  and  Alhin 
Otto.  Gn.  16:60,  f.  4.  G.M.  54:73. 

Var.  antiqudrum,  A.  Braun.  Glabrous,  green  mottled 
St.:  fls.  as  in  var.  olumpicus,  but  more  imbricated, 
maintaining  the  l>ell-«haped  form.  B.R.  28:34  (as  H. 
oruntalis,  Lin.ll.).  Gn.  16:60,  f.  3. 

Green-fid.  variety  of  //.  orientalu. 
Var.  caueisicus,  A.  Braun.  Lvs.  ver>'  glossy;  segms. 
more  oblong  than  in  the  type,  often  3  or  4  in.  broad: 
sepals  round,  pale  green,  much  imbricated. 
G.M.  51:873.  Gn.W.  24:44. 


cc.  With  lis.  on  st.  below  infl. 

fc&tidus,  Linn.  True  st.  1  ft.  high,  marked  with 
If  .-ttcars  near  the  base:  I  vs.  coriaceous,  with  petioles 
3-6  in.  long:  fl.-st.  branched  low  down;  sepals  green  or 
bordered  with  bright  purple,  under  1  in.  long,  stamens 
of  same  length.  Pis.  in  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
W.  Eu. 

//,  c&nu-UM,  Willd.  (H.  liridu*.  Aiith.).  I.vn.  trifoliate,  dirty 
yetlowiah  imB  in  color;  IfUi.  brood-ovate,  aha/ply  touthed  on 
uutrguia.  Blootna  Murk  to  ApriL  Corsica,  Sardinia. — //.  Utidut. 
AJt.  Under  cult.  •  robust  plant  with  thick,  fleahy  »ta.:  radical  Iva, 
ample,  cordate;  eaulinc  trifoliate:  ft*.  2  J 4  in.  across,  dull  purple- 
fray,  tinged  with  green,  nodding,  in  panicle*  of  6-K  llalearic. 
Lla.  B.M.  72;7«J3.  O.  27:422.  Q  DaVI.H 

HELONIAS  (Greek,  rfferring  to  swamp).  Lilidcest. 
Swamp-Pink.  Stud-Pink.  A  hardy  perennial  bulbous 
plant  in  wet  places  from  northern  New  Jersey  to  North 
Carolina  and  is  sold  by  dealers  in  native  plants  for 
botc-cardening. 

KooUitock  stout  and  tuberous:  scape  hollow,  bracted, 
bearing  at  the  top  a  short  dense  spike  of  rather  showy 
purple  lis.:  segms.  0,  persistent;  stamens  6:  caps, 
obovoid,  3-lobed,  dehiscent  above.— One  species. 

bullAta,  Linn.  Lvs.  several  or  numerous,  thin,  dark 
green,  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  scape,  6-15  in.  long, 
T$-2  in.  wide,  with  fine  parallel  nerves:  scape  stout, 
bracted  below:  in  very  early  spring  it  bears  a  hollow 
scape  1-2  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a  raceme  1-3  in.  long, 
comjweed  of  perhaps  30  pink  or  purplish  fls.,  each  \%  in. 
across,  6-lohcd,  and  with  6  blue  anthers.  B.M.  747. 
L.B.C.  10:961.  B.B.  1 :402. — Helonias,  which  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  is  so  easily  prop,  by  division  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  grow  from  seed.  Under  cult.,  also, 
it  seems  rarely  to  mature  jierfect  «>ed.  It  multiplies 
itself  rapidly  from  offsets,  a  single  plant  often  providing 
a  dozen  others  in  a  season.  It  is  found  growing  in  dense 
shade  and  also  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  always  in 
wet  sphagnum  bog  in  the  latter  case,  while  in  the -shade 
it  sometimes  spreads  to  dry  ground.  Although  one  of 
the  showiest  of  all  American  bog-plants,  it  is  compara- 
tively little  known  here,  though  belter  in  England.  It 
makes  an  elegant  pot-plant.      Harlan  P.  Kblhky. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

HELONIOPSIS  (Greek,  like  Helonias).  LUiacea: 
Herbaceous  plants  resembling  the  swamp-pink,  Helon- 
ias bxdltita,  in  the  color  of  flowers,  but  the  flowers  arc 
larger  and  fewer,  and  the  k-aves  numerous  and  tufted. 

Scaposc  plants,  with  fls.  few  in  a  raceme  or  sometimes 
solitary:  style  a  conspicuous  feature,  being  long  ami  red, 
tipped  with  a  purple  undivided  stigma,  while  in  Helonias 
the  style  is  verv  short  and  3-cut.  Both  genera  are 
separated  from  numerous  allied  genera  by  the  scpticidal 
dehiscence  of  their  caps.  The  fls.  are  bell-shaiied,  droop- 
ing, deep  pink,  6-lobcd,  with  6  red  filaments  and  purple- 


blue  stamens.— The  genus  has  about  4  species  in  Japan 
and  Formosa. 

japfinica,  Maxim.  Rootstock  short,  stout,  with  long 
root-fibers:  lvs.  oblanceolate,  persistent,  green  tinged 
brown  or  purple:  fls.  pink  or  rose-colored,  on  rather  long 
pedicels,  in  few-fid .  racemes:  seeds  small,  very  numer- 
ous, with  a  conspicuous  tail  at  each  end.  Japan.  B. 
M.  6986. — It  grows  in  the  mountains  of  Japan  at  on 
altitude  of  2,000-7,000  ft.,  and  is  presumably  hardy. 

breviscapa,  Maxim.  (//.  grandiflbra,  French.  &  Sav.). 
Rootstock  pnemorse,  thick  and  short:  radical  lvs. 
spatulate,  acuminate;  scape-lvs.  short:  pedicels  very 
snort;  perianth  blush-white,  the  segms.  onovatt';  stylo 
and  stamens  scarcely  exscrted:  sweds  appendaged. 
Japan.  G.C.  III.  37:178.  Gn.  08.52.  —  Recom- 
mended in  England  for  early  spring  bloom  and  hardy; 
requires  a  damp  and  shady  position.— Entire  plant  6-8 
in.  high. 

II.  umbtUdta,  Raker,  from  Kormoea.  has  oblanreolale  murronat* 
hr*..  at.  3-5  in.  high,  and  3-10  fla.  in  an  umbel,  the  wgraa.  obluae 
and  ararcely  1  line  wide.  L  H  B 

HELWfNGIA  (after  G.  A.  Hclwing,  HkiO-1748,  a 
German  clergyman,  who  wrote  on  the  botany  of  Prus- 
sia). Araliaeex.  A  curious  deciduous  shrub,  remark- 
able for  the  reason  that  the  small,  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  on  the  midribs 
of  the  leaves  at  about  the  center  of  their  upper 
surfaces. 

Flowers  dicccious,  short-pedicelled,  with  obsolete 
calyx,  3-5  petals  and  stamens  and  3-4-celled  ovary: 
fr.  a  berry-like,  3-4-seeded  drupe. — Two  species  in 
Japan  and  Himalayas.  Of  not  much  decorative  value 
and  therefore  rarely  cult.,  but  interesting  on  account 
of  the  unusual  position  of  the  fls. ;  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Boston.  It  seems  to  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  somewhat 
moist.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 

jap6nica,  Dietr.  (H.  rwscifldra,  Willd.).  Bushy 
shrub,  3-5  ft.  high:  lvs.  petioled,  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  stipulate,  1 }?-3  in.  long :  fls.  in 
June,  the  staminate  generally  with  3,  the  pistillate  with 
4  petals.  Japan.  S.Z.  86.  A  G.  13:8. 

A.  Phelps  Wyman. 

HELX1NB  (from  the  Greek  to  tear,  because  the 
seeds  catch  on  the  clothes).  Urticaceir,  A  small  creep- 
ing herb  with  filamentous  branches:  lvs.  alternate, 
small,  entire,  roundish:  fls.  mon<i>cious,  pistillate  in  the 
axils  of  the  lower  lvs.,  staminate  in  axils  of  upper.  One 
species,  //.  Soleirdlii,  Req.,  from  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. Sts.  slender,  reddish:  lvs.  bright  green,  cordate- 
reniform:  fls.  inconspicuous.— A  good  plant  for  the 
alpine  garden,  to  be  grown  in  moderate  shade. 

HEMEROCALLIS  (Greek,  beautiful  for  a  day; 
because  the  blossoms  fail  at  night).  LUiacer.  Yellow 
Day  Lily.  Popular  yellow-  and  orange-flowered 
stout-rooted  glabrous  perennials  with  abundant  radical 
foliage,  prized  for  their  hardiness  and  the  showy  bloom 
in  spring  and  summer. 

Erect  with  more  or  less  branching  scapes  overtopping 
the  long  keeled  lvs.  which  are  both  radical  and  2-rankcd 
at  the  base  of  the  scape:  fls.  lily-like,  mostly  horizon- 
tal or  oblique;  tube  short,  including  the  ovary;  segms.  6, 
much  exceeding  the  tube,  oblong  or  spatulate;  stamens 
6,  inserted  in  the  t  hroat  ,  declined,  the  filament*  slender, 
the  stvle  simple;  ovary  oblong,  3-eclli>d,  becoming  a 
loculicidallv  3-valved  caps.:  seeds  black,  spherical. 
— Species  about  a  half-dozen,  Eu.  to  Japan. 

Homcrocollis  includes  the  lemon  lily  (It.  flora),  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  of  herbaceous  perennials.  All  the 
blue  and  white  day  lilies  Is  long  to  the  genim  Hosta; 
all  the  yellow  and  orange  day  lilies  belong  to  Hemero- 
callis.  The  yellow  day  lilies  have  narrow,  grass-like 
foliage,  and  their  flowers  have  wider  funnels;  the  blue 
and  white  day  lilies  have  very  broad  foliage,  which  is 
not  at  all  grass-like.  The  plants  are  all  remarkably  free 
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from  enemies,  ami  need  no  protection  of  anv  kind,  even 
in  the  severest  winters.  The  root*  are  bundles  of  fleshy 
tubers,  and  are  sometimes  classed  with  bulbs  in  cata- 
logues of  nurserymen.  Small  plants  will  bloom  the  first 
year  from  the  nursery.  Clumps  can  often  l>e  left  undi- 
vided for  four  or  five  years  without  Ions  in  size  or  num- 
ber of  flowers,  but  as  a  general  thing  all  robust-growing 
herbaceous  perennials  should  be  divided  frequently. 
In  old  clumps  the  roots  often  become  firmly  matted 


My  t 

», 

1806.  Hrmrrocallis  flat* 


near  the  middle,  and  the  wasteful  competition  between 
the  too-numerous  roots  weakens  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  and  the  flowers  are  likely  not  to  be  good.  Next 
to  H.flava,  the  oldest  garden  favorites  among  the  yellow 
day  lillies  is  H.fulra,  sometimes  called  brown  day  lily, 
and  erroneously  in  some  catalogues  the  lemon  lily.  //. 
full  a  is  a  taller  plant,  with  later  and  orange-colored 
flowers  and  wavy  inner  segments.  //.  aurantiaea  has 
come  into  prominence,  and  its  var.  majtrr  by  some  con- 
noisseurs is  considered  the  finest  of  all  dav  lilies.  As  a 
ride,  double  forms  are  not  so  popular  as  the  types,  and 
they  lack  the  simplicity  and  definite  character  of  the 
single  flowers.  Yellow  day  lilies  have  a  wholesome 
fragrance.  The  individual  flowers  are  short-lived,  but 
there  is  a  good  succession.  The  plants  thrive  in  almost 
any  garden  soil,  but  are  most  luxuriant  along  the  bor- 
ders of  ponds  or  moist  places,  and  in  partial  shade.  The 
flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting.  Plants  propagated  by 
division.  H.  B.  Whyte  gives  the  succession  of  bloom  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  as  follows:  //.  Dumortierii,  June  4; 
//.  minor,  H.  M  iddemUirfii  and  //.  Thunbergii,  June  11; 
//.  rutilans,  June  IS;  H.fulva,  July  2;  H.  aurantiaea  var. 
major,  July  9;  //.  fiUea  var.  Kwanso,  July  23,  and  H. 
diMicha  fl.-pl.,  July  30.  The  common  species,  particu- 
larly //.  fulea,  often  colonize  about  yards,  and  along 
roadsides,  sometimes  making  great  areas  of  foliage  and 
very  little  bloom.  There  are  several  worthy  hybrids  in 
cultivation  in  the  choke  collcetioas  of  "plants  (see 
supplementary  list). 


,8. 
citrinn,  .j. 
■NMUi  6. 
Cypnani,  9. 

l>umorlicrii,  7. 
Hum.  1. 

florr-plrno,  7,  9. 


INDEX. 

n. 

iftin,  A. 
uramtni/irfm,  0. 

llUprh>'tL«i».  9. 
Kwwiw.  SI. 
kingituhn.  9. 

Kttcola,  a. 

maruUut.  9. 


major.  3,  S. 
MwMi-mlurffu.  4. 
Minor,  ft. 
pal!<-ns,  3. 
ru/,/,i«,«.  7. 
.NifftoWii,  7. 
ThunU-mii.  2. 
vnriritiitu.  9. 


A.  Group  of  yeUow-fUl.  species:  fragrant. 

1.  fllva.  Linn.  Lkmon  Lily.  Fig.  1806.  Lvs.  18-24 
in.  king,  6  8  lines  wide:  scapes  longer  than  the  lvs.; 
corymb  6-9-fld.;  jpedieel*  12-24  limw  long;  tube  6-15 
fines  long.  Eu.,  Temp.  Asia.  B.M.  19.  A  O.  17:437; 
24:363.  Gn.  48,  p.  400.  G.W.  8,  p.  277— Blooms  in 
June  in  the  N.  U.  S. 

2.  Thunbergii,  Baker.  Kxccpt  for  its  later  flowering, 
according  to  Baker,  this  species  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  //.  flam:  lvs.  6-7 K>  lint*  wide: 
corymb  loose,  S-10-fld.,  with  1  or  2  fls. 
lower  down;  tube  nearly  1  in.  long;  fls. 
lemon-yellow,  opening  widely,  3  in.  across; 
segms.  membranous,  crisped.  Japan.  Intro. 
1S90.—  Said  to  differ  from  all  "others  in 
having  the  upper  6-10  in.  of  the  scape 
thickened  anil  flattened. 

3.  luteola,  Hort.  Hybrid  of  H.  auran- 
tiaea var.  major  x  H.  Thunbergii:  fls.  gol- 
den-yellow, 6  in.  across,  on  stout  branch- 
ing sts.  4  ft.  high.  Midway  between 
parents  in  habit  and  in  size  of  bloom. 
G.  2.r>: 340.— Raised  at  Colchester  Nurser- 
ies, England.  There  is  a  var.  major,  Hort., 
large.  Var.  pallens,  Hort.,  is  a  hybrid 
between  //.  eitrina  and  //.  luteola:  vigor- 
ous, many-fld. :  fls.  large,  fragrant,  canary- 
yellow. 

4.  Mfddendorffii,Traut,& Mev.  Height 
1  I'i  ft.:  lvs.  15-18  in.  king,  8-12  linen 
wide:  scapes  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.; 
corymb  2-4-fld.;  pedicels  almost  none; 
tube  5-6  lines  king;  inner  segms.  9-12 
lines  wide.  Amur  region.  Gt.  522.  R.H. 
1*97,  p.  139. 

5.  eitrina,  Baroni.  Fls.  lemon-yellow  or 
pale  sulfur-yellow:  differ*  from  H.  minor 
in  the  lvs.  being  twice  as  broad  and  the  fls. 

much  larger;  from  H.  Dumortierii  in  having  a  longer 
sca|»e  ami  lvs.  three  times  as  long,  and  fls.  twice  the 
size  and  longer-tubed.  China.  — Tall-growing,  very 
fragrant;  considered  to  be  a  fine  a[>ccies;  excellent  for 
cutting. 

6.  minor,  Mill.  (//.  graminea,  Andr.,  not  Schlecht.  //. 
graminifolia,  Schlecht.)  Us.  golden-yellow:  lvs.  15-18 
in.  long,  2  3  lines  wide,  darker  green  than  in  the  other 
species:  scape*  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  corymb  3-6- 
Hd.;  innlicels  3-24  lines  long;  inner  segms.  membranous 
and  wavv  at  the  margin.  July,  Aug.  N.  and  E. 
Asia.  B.M.  873,  Var.  cr&cea,  Hort.,  is  saffron- 
yellow. 

aa.  Group  of  orange-fid.  specie*:  the  hint  not  fragrant. 

7.  Dumortierii,  Morren  (//.  rulUanx,  Hort.  //. 
Sieboldii,  Hort.).  Height  l'/-2  ft.:  lvs.  12-15  in.  long, 
6-8  liiust  wide:  scapes  hardly  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  corymb 
2-3-fld. ;  pedicels  3-6  fines  king ;  fls.  2  2 1 2  in.  long,  while 
they  are  3-4  in.  long  in  tin'  other  species;  inner  segms. 
5-6  lmes  wide;  tube  very  short.  Japan.  B.H.  2:43. 
Gn.  31:280.  Var.  fldre-pleno  is  less  cult.— This 
s|Mi-ies  is  the  earliest  to  blossom.  This  species  is  con- 
fused; some  authors  consider  it  to  1m-  a  form  of  H. 
minor. 

S.  aurantiaea,  Baker.  Height  2>f-3  ft.:  lvs.  more 
than  12  lines  wide:  corymb  6  S-fld.;  fls.  bright  orange, 
opening  less  widely  than  any  other  species,  fragrant. 
July.  Japan  or  E."Sibcria  (?)". — The  tyjie  was  intro.  to 
cult,  in  1890  and  has  rapidly  given  way  to  var.  major, 
Baker,  intro.  1895,  which  is  larger  in  all  parts.  Lvs. 
12-18  lines  wide:  tube  9  lines  long;  fls.  when  expanded 
5-6  in.  across.  July-Sept.  Japan.  G.C.  III.  18:71. 
Gn.  48:400;  50,  p.  17.  J.H.  III.  31 : 157.  A  G.  18:179. 
— Closest  to  //.  Dumortierii,  from  which  it  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  much  larger,  later  and  more  red- 
dish fls.  with  longer  tube. 
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9.  fulva,  Linn.  (H.  disticha,  E)onn).  Lvs.  18-24  in. 
long,  9-15  lines  wide:  corymb  0-12-fld.;  fls.  orange; 
pedicels  short;  inner  w«n<  with  wavy  margins,  with 
numerous  veins  joined  by  cross  veins.  July,  Aug.  Ku., 
Temp.  Asia.  B.M.  64  (central  band  of  white).  Mn. 
5,  p.  193.  Var.  Kwanso,  Hort.  (//.  A  u  <inso,  Hort.),  the 
"double  orange  lily,"  blooms  longer  than  any  singlc- 
fld.  form.  Gt.  500.  It  has  a  sub-variety  with  variegated 
lvs.  Var.  macula  ta,  Baroni.  Fls.  with  a  red-purple 
blotch  inside.  China.  Var.  longituba,  Hort.  Perianth- 
tube  half  as  long  as  segms.  Gt.  34: 1187.  Japan.  Var. 
fldre-pleno,  Hort.,  is  shown  in  F.S.  18:1891,  with  a 
red  spot  on  the  middle  of  each  segni.  Gn.  48,  p.  401. 
R.H.  1897,  p.  139.  Var.  variegata,  has  a  stripe  of  white 
down  the  middle  of  each  If.  Var.  hupeheosis,  Hort. 
Fls.  very  bright  coppery  red,  with  yellow  throat; 
segms.  undulate,  reflexed.  China.  Var.  Cypriini,  Hort. 
Dwarf er  and  more  noriferous  than  the  type:  lis.  cop- 
per)- red  with  golden  center  and  a  golden  line  in  the 
of  the  segms.  China. 


H.  Bar&ni,  Hort.  (H.  Thunbergii  X  H.  citrina).  Pale  yellow; 
ftm*.  narrow  and  pointed. — //.  carina.  Hort.  (H.  flava  x  II.  aurau- 
tiaca  var.  major).  FlorUcroua,  golden  yellow. — //.  ttmtiui;  Hort. 
111.  minor  and  II.  citrina). — //.  Wmham  ia  mid  to  be  a  variety  of 
American  oricin.  with  large  golden  yellow  fragrant  fl*.  in  June  and 
July.  //.  P6rre*tii,  Dicla,  recently  intro.  front  W,  China,  ia  alheil 
to  H.  fulva,  but  readily  diatingtuahrd  by  iu  narrow  perianth  which 
haa  a  remarkably  abort  tube:  fla  deep  reddish  orange:  lva.  8-14  in. 
'  H  in.  or  lean  broad.—//,  fuleitrina,  Hort.  (H.  fulva  var. 


maciilata  and  H.  citrina). — H.  MpnraMrot'lrt,  Hort.  (II.  minor  var. 
crocea  and  II.  Thunbergii.)— //.  MuMrri.  Hort.  (It  Thunbergii 
and  H.  citrina).—//.  oekroUum,  Hort-  (H.  Thiinhergii  and  H.  cit- 
rina'. Pale  primroae-yeUow.— //.  iwrneremi.,  Hort.  (H. 
and  H.  minor  var.  crooea).  Wii  nn  u  V 


Wilhelm  Miller. 
L.  H.  B.f 

HEMlANDRA  {half  anther  or  male,  referring  to  the 
1-celled  anthers).  Labial*.  Three  shrubs  or  sub- 
shrubs  in  W.  Austral.,  with  opposite,  rigid  and  narrow 
entire  sharp- pointed  lvs.,  and  soli  tar)-  axillary  white  or 
pink  fls.:  corolla  with  a  short  erect  broadly  2-k>bed 
upper  lip,  and  a  longer  spreading  3-k>bed  lower  lip  with 
the  middle  kibe  often  2-lohed;  stamens  4,  didynanious; 
style  briefly  2-lobed,  //.  punoem,  R.  Br.,  is  recorded  in 
European  horticultural  literature:  rigid  shrub,  1-2  ft. 
or  less,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  Ivb.  sessile,  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  with  1  or  2  prominent  veins  beneath:  fls. 
white  or  pink  with  darkiT  sjiots;  corolla-tube  exserted 
and  dilated.  J.F.  2:126. — Mentioned  as  a  greenhouse 
subshrub.  L_  jj_  ij. 

HEMICtCLIA  (G  reek,  semi-circular,  referring 
to  the  seed-scar  or  the  half-circular  stigma). 
Enphorbiaceje.  Shrubs  or  trees,  one  cultivated 
in  southern  California  for  its  holly-like  leaves 
and  red  fruits. 

Leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire,  leathery:  fls. 
dioecious,  in  axillary  clusters  or  the  pistillate 
singly;  sepals  of  the  staminate  fls.  4-5,  imbri- 
cate, sometimes  somewhat  petal-like,  petals 
none;  stamens  numerous  from  a  disk;  stigma 
sessile,  broad,  flat;  2  ovules  in  the  single  cell:  fr. 
a  l-«eeded,  indehiscent  drupe. — About  9  species 
of  E.  Indie*  to  Austral.  Related  to  Drypetea 
and  Putraniiva.  //.  auxtralasica  is  distinguished, 
from  the  other  2  Australian  species  by  its  very 
short  filaments  and  glabrous  ovary. 

austraJasica,  Muell.  Arg.    Lvs.  broadly  ovate 
to  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  1 1  -.J-3  in.  long,  finely  veined 
below:  fr.  nearly  J.£in.  long,  very  smooth,  red  and  suc- 
culent, inclosing  a  stone.  j.  B.  &  Norton. 

HEMlGRAPHIS  (half  written,  of  som<  •  obscure  or 
fanciful  application).  A ca nthdeest.  Diffuse  or  pros- 
trate, mostly  herbs,  grown  for  foliage  and  fls.  The 
genus,  comprising  perhaps  30  species  in  Trop.  Asia, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  is  allied  to  Strobi- 
lanthes  and  more  remotely  to  Ruellia.  From  the 
former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  3-»  ovules  in  each 
cell,  linear  caps,  wifh  base  scarcely  constricted,  and  in 


the  prostrate  or  trailing  habit.  Fls.  in  short  terminal 
crowded  apikes,  the  bracts  usually  herbaceous  and 
imbricated;  calyx  deeply  5-cut;  corolla  slender-tubed 
with  5  rounded  more  or  less  unequal  lobes;  stamens  4, 
didynamous:  lvs.  opposite,  simple,  entire  or  dentate. 
H.  colorata,  Hallicr  (HuHlia  colorata,  Blume;  once 
listed  as  Amaglyptus),  from  Java,  is  a  name  listed  in 
S.  Fla.,  as  a  good  subject  for  baskets  and  for  cover:  lvs. 
of  //.  colorata  are  ovate,  shallowly  cordate  at  base, 
crenate  and  Imitate,  purplish:  fls.  white  or  whitish, 
about  Jsjin.  long.  There  is  likely  to  be  confusion  in  the 
trade  plants  in  this  and  related  groups.        L  H  B 


sup|Hised  to  be  sterile).  Polyp<»iu\ce*.  / 
small  tropical  ferns,  with  copiously  netted 
naked  lines  of  sporangia  following  the  vein. 


»  (Greek,  mule;  the  plants  erroneously 

A  group  of 
veins  and 
eins.  Eight  or 
9  specie*  occur  in  trie  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  plant*  are  dwarf,  and  are  grown  in  Wardian  cases 
by  a  few  fanciers  in  the  Old  World.  For  cult.,  see 
Ferns. 

palmata,  Linn.  Strawberry  Fern.  Fig.  1807. 
Lf.-blades  borne  on  tall  stalks,  palmate,  2-6  in.  wide, 
with  5  nearly  equal  triangular  divisions,  those  of  the 
sterile  lvs.  leas  acute;  surfaces  pubescent.  Reproduces 
by  numerous  buds  as  well  as  by  spores.  W.  Indies, 
Mex.,  S.  Amcr. 
elegans,  Davenp.  Lva.  4-10  in.  wide,  with  a  broad 
»  at  the  (rase  and  5  long  slender,  lanceolate  divisions: 
G.F.  4:485. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
R.  C.  Benedict. t 
HEMIPHRAGMA  (half  partition,  referring  to  struc- 


ture of  the 


Scrophularia 
perennial  h< 
turn,  Wall., 

atimad  for 


One  trailing 
rb,  H.  heteroph  yl- 
somct  imes  grown 
rockwork  and 


ground-cover,   requiring  pro- 
tection in  England.  It  is  pros- 
trate, with  wiry  branches,  pilose 
or  becoming  glabrous:  lvs.  on 
main  at.  opposite,  petiolate, 
orbicular    and    crenate;  on 
.small  and  fascicled, 
linear  and  ciliate:fls. 
.sessile  in  the  axils, 
small,  pink ;  calyx 
5-parteo,  with  linear 
segnis.;  corolla-tube 
short,  the  limb  5- 
lobed    anil  nearly 
equal ;  stamens  4 :  fr. 
a  fleshy    caps,  or 
berry,  shining,  red. 
Himalaya  region. 

L.  H.  B. 

HEMIPTELIA:  ZMma. 

HEMITELIA  (G  reek,  iri/A  half 
a  roof;  referring  to  aori).  i'ya- 
theacrr.  Tree  ferns  of  the  tropics, 
with  round  or  semiglobose  aori 
and  an  inferior  indusium,  con- 
sisting of  a  scale  which  is  often 
indistinct  and  deciduous.  Some 
20  species  occur  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. This  genus  is  not  very 
well  distinguished  from  Cyathea 
and  Alsophila,  differing  only  in 
technical  characters  of  the  in- 
dusium. For  cult.,  sec  Cyathea 
and  Alsophila;  also  article  on 
Tree  ferns,  under  Ferns. 

gulanensls,  Hook.  Rachia 
slightly  scaly  and  hispid:  lvs. 
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bi-tripinnate,  the  secondary  rachis  distinctly  winged, 
especially  at  the  upper  portion :  aori  few  in  each  segm.t 
usually  2-4;  indusium  ciliate  and  often  lobed.  Var. 
Paridae,  Hort.,  is  the  form  commonly  in  cult.  British 
Guiana.  I.H.  24:280. 

Llndenii,  Hook.  Lvs.  pinnate,  the  pinna?  distant  and 
slightly  stalked,  6-12  in.  long,  1  ••  I '  4  in.  broad,  the  base 
truncate  or  wedge-shaped :  sori  in  2-3  irregular  lines 
near  the  margin.  Venezuela.  1.11.  42:46. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

R.  C.  Benedict,  f 
HEMLOCK  in  Old  World  literature  is  what  is 
known  as  poison  hemlock,  an  umbelliferous  herb,  Con- 
ium  maeulalum.  By  hemlock,  Americans  mean 
lock  spruce,  an  evergreen  tree,  Tmtga  canadenttix. 


HEMP: 


hemp  is  Cannabxt  tatxta 
■  H...tfu« 


fwlucJ^^Kjg );  Bow- 


HEN-AND -CHICKENS.  A  proliferous  form  of  the 
English  daisy,  Hi  His  perennin;  also  the  thick-leaved 
rosettes  of  Cotyledon,  used  in  c 
as  Echeveria. 


A: 

HEPATICA  (liver-Wee,  from  the  shape  of  the  k 
Ranunculdcese.  Hepatica.  Liver-Leaf.  Mayflower 
(incorrectly).    Stcmleaa    low    perennials  sometimes 
grown  in  the  wild  border  for  very  earlv  spring  bloom. 

Leaves  3-lobod  and  sometimes  toothed,  appearing 
after  the  fls.  and  remaining  green  over  winter:  scapes 
1-fld.,  with  an  involucre  of  3  small  sessile  I  vs.  simu- 
lating a  calyx;  sepalB  petal-like,  white,  pink  or  purple*, 
achenes  short-beaked,  pubescent.  (Fig.  1808.) — A 
genus  of  3  species,  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
zone,  grown  in  open  flower-beds  for  their  attractive 
fls.,  which  appear  in  early  spring;  the  peculiar  foliage  is 
also  much  admired. 

'Flic  plants  prefer  shade,  but  do  fairly  well  in  open 
places.  They  should  remain  undisturbed  from  year  to 
year,  in  rich  well-drained  loam.  Well  suited  to  the 
north  or  east  slope  of  a  rockery.  Plants  kept  in  pots 
in  a  eoldframe  until  midwinter  will  quickly  bloom  at  any 
time  desired  if  removed  to  a  warm  NOB)  or  greenhouse. 

Propagation  of  old  plants  is  easily  accomplished  by 
division  of  the  roots.  Seeds  may  be  sown  vcrv  shallow 
in  a  moist,  shaded  soil.  The  seed  is  sometimes  started 
in  frames  in  very  early  spring  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted to  the  garden  later,  but  little  is  gained  by  this 
as  the  flowers  will  not  show  until  the  next  season. 

triloba,  Choix  (Hepdtica 
Hepdtica,  Karsten.  Ane- 
mone Hepdtica,  Linn.  A. 
triloba,  Hort.).  Scapes  4-6 
in.:  lobes  of  Ivs.  obtuse:  fls. 
YrX  in.  across;  sepals  oval 
or  oblong,  obtuse.  Earliest 
spring.  E.  U.  S.,  Eu.,  and 
Asia.  B.M.  10.  BR.  387 
(as  H.americana).  White-, 
blue-,  and  pink-fid.  forms 
have  been  fixed  in  cult., 
and  are  known  as  var.  alba, 
Hort.;  var.  ccrulea  fl.-pl., 
Hort.;  var.  rubra  fl.-pl., 
Hort.  On.  26:24.  Gn.  M. 
15:306.  G.C.  1873,  p:  645 
(var.  mar  mora  ta,  Moore). 

acutfloba,  DC.  (//.  triloba 
var.   acuta,    I'ursh.  Ane- 
mone aculiloba,  Laws.  H. 
1808.  Flower  of  Hepatica.      acuta,    Brit.).     Fig.  1809. 
(Natural  «■«.•)  Much  like  //.  tnioba,  but 


with  the  lobes  of  the  Ivs.  ovate  and  acute,  occasion- 
ally the  lateral  lobes  2-cleft  (randy  the  middle  one): 
achenes  slightly  stipitate.  E.  U.  S. 

anguldaa,  IX'.  {Anemone  anguldsa,  Lam.).  Plant 
tufted  as  in  the  other  hepaticas,  hairy:  Ivs.  3-5-lobed, 
lobes  often  serrate:  involucre  near  the  fl.  toothed; 
fls.  large,  blue,  whitish  or  reddish.    Hungary.  B.M. 


1809.  Hepatica  aculi- 
loba. The  flowers  of 
hepatica  droop  and  close 
at  night. 


5518.  G.C.  1865:698.  Gn.  M.  4:190.  Gn.  26,  p.  25 
G.  2:551.  Var.  alba,  Hort.  Fls.  large,  pure  white, 
var.  rosea,  Hort.  A  rose-colored  form.  Var.  Lilicina, 
Hort.  A  free-flowering  variety  with  Ulao-colored  fls. 

K.  C.  Davis. 

HKPTAPLEORTJM:  SchtjUro. 

HERACLEUM  (dedicated  to  Hercules,  who  used  it  in 
medicine,  according  to  Pliny).  UmbeUifcr*.  Cow- 
Parsnip.  Perennial  or  biennial  herbs,  some  of  which 
arc  used  in  bold  planting  effects  where  there  is  ample 
space. 

Mostly  tall  and  coarse  herbs,  with  prominent  and 
often  very  large  lobed  or  pinnate  or  dissected  Ivb.  :  fls. 
in  large  umbels,  white  or  purplish,  with  mostly  obcor- 
date  petals  and  the  outer  ones  often  larger  and  cleft  and 
forming  rays:  fr.  obovate,  oval  or  orbicular,  dorsally 
flattened,  the  oil-tubes  extending  scarcely  below  the 
middle. — Probably  70  species,  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, one  reaching  Abyssinia. 

Heracleums  are  not  suited  for  general  gardening,  but 
are  sometimes  grown  in  wild  gardens  or  parks,  or  as 
single  specimens  on  lawns,  where  a  very  bold  and 
striking  object  is  desired.  The  garden  species  arc 
coarse  herbs,  growing  5  to  10  feet  high,  with  broad  foli- 
age, which  is  their  chief  beauty.  They  are  adapter!  to 
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ail  soils,  but  prefer  a  rich  moist  soil,  and  often  do  well 
at  the  edge  of  running  water.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  If  these  planUt  are  grown  on  an 
open,  sunny  lawn,  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
moisture  at  all  times.  Propagated  by  division  or  i 


a.  Plant  biennial  (or  biennial-perennial). 

sibiricum,  Linn.  Lvs.  scabrous  to  hirsute,  pinnate  or 
deeply  pinnatifid;  1ft*.  oblong  or  ovate;  segms.  kibed  or 
palmately  parted,  serrate:  fl».  yellowish,  without  rays' 
petal*  about  equal:  fr.  subrotund-oval,  deeply  notched 
at  tbc  apex.  Eu.,  N.  Asia, — Height  5-6  ft.,  blooming  in 
summer,  forming  a  handsome  plant  with  the  much-cut 
foliage. 

platyttfcnium,  Boias.  (//.  eminent,  I^mge).  Lvs  often 
2  ft.  across,  tomentosc  beneath,  the  lower  one*  trisect 
and  the  upper  ones  less  deeply  cut,  Begins,  stalked  and 
obtusely  palmate-lobed:  fls.  white,  in  hairy  umbels 
sometime*  1  ft.  across:  fr.  large,  hairy.  W.  Asia.— Said 
to  be  specially  valuable  for 
woods  and  wild-gardens:  4-5  ft. 


in  umbels  4  ft.  across,  produced  in 
great  number.  Gn.  59,  p.  148:  74,  p.  528.  G.W.  12, 
p.  410;  15,  p.  636.— This  noble  species  comes  from 
the  Caucasus.  Seeds  were  sown  at  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land,  in  1893,  germinated  in  1894,  and  the  plant*  were 
8  ft.  high,  in  1896.  It  grows  9  ft.  high,  and  perhaps 
more.  Said  to  be  of  easy  cult.,  preferring  deep  rich 
soil  that  is  cool  and  damp;  the  root*,  and  especially 
the  tap-root,  should  remain  uninjured,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  thrive*  better  if  not  transplanted,  although  the 
seedlings  may  be  handled  in  pot*.  l.  H.  B.f 

HERBA  IMPIA  of  the  old  herbalist*  is  Gxfola 


.  Dc*f.  Lvs.  large, 
or  twice-pinnate,  gla- 
above  and  pubescent 
b,  the  segms.  in  3  or  4 
much  cut  into  narrow 
fls.  white,  in  large 
somewhat  pubescent  umbels. 
W.  Asia— Reaches  12  ft.  in 
perennial. 

Bieb.  (H. 
Lvs.. 

and  gla- 
i  above,  the  segms.  2  or  3 
pairs,  with  elliptic  lobes:  fls. 
white,  the  set u lose  umbels 
many-rayed:  fr.  elliptic,  pilose, 
only  the  margin  aculeate.  Asia 
Minor.  Sometimes  perennial. 
Var.  Wflhelmsii.  Boiss.  (H. 
Wilhelmsii,  Fisch.  &  Mcy.) 
differs  in  it*  prominently  acu- 
fr. 

manminum,  Bunge.  St. 
lvs.  glabrous  above  and 
pubescent  beneath,  the  lower 
one*  pinnatisect;  segms.  2-3 
pairs  and  pinnatifid  and  at 
apex  3-partcd,  the  lobe*  short- 
ovate  and  acute  and  coarsely 
toothed:  fls.  many,  dull  pink, 
in  large  umbels.  Turkestan; 
3-7  ft.  Gn.  66,  p.  259. 

aa.  Plant  perennial. 

lanatum,  Michx.  Lvs.  trisect,  tomentose  beneath; 
segms.  petiolulate,  rotund,  cordate,  lobed  and  sharply 
serrate;  lft*.  of  the  involucel  lanceolate:  fr.  oval-orbicu- 
lar. N.  Amer.,  W.  Asia.  Mn.  4,  p.  164. — A  striking 
coarse  pubescent  plant  of  low  or  moist  grounds,  4-8  ft. 
high. 

villdsum,  Fisch.  (H.  giganteum,  Hort.).  Lvs.  sinuate- 
pinnatifid,  sharply  serrate,  acuminate,  woolly-tomen- 
tose  beneath;  lft«.  of  involucres  short,  bristly,  deflcxed: 
fls.  white  or  whitish,  in  umbels  sparingly  rayed:  fr. 
elliptic,  ciliatc,  woolly  on  the  back.  Caucasus.  G.C. 
III.  3:437;  20:271.  J.H.  III.  49:115.  G.  7:537.  G.W. 
7,  p.  357.  Gn.W.  20:47.  Gn.M.  14:171.— A  bold  spe- 


HERBALS.   Books  on  plant*,  published  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  largely  written  from  the  medicinal  point  of  view, 
and  were  often  called  herbal*.  The  scientific  point  of 
view  of   plant -knowledge  is 
conveniently  dated  from  1753, 
when  Linnseus  published  his 
"Specie*  Plant  arum."  Of  the 
herbalists,  John    Gerarde  is 
probably  read  most  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  His  style  is  chatty, 
quaint  and  personal.   One  of 
the  notions  accepted  by  the 
a  /J  fry         early  herbalist*  was  that  of  the 
(3  *  S~^/  vegetable  lamb,  which  is  pie- 

yJ^^^>  tured  in  tlii*  work  under  Cibo- 

tium  (Fig.  961).  Another  idea 
that  fascinated  these  worthy 
plant-lovers  was  that  of  the 
barnacle  goose  tree.  Fig.  1810 
is  reproduced  from  a  book  by 
Durct,  1G05,  and  shows  how 
the  fruit*  that  fall  upon  drv 
land  become  "flying  bird*, 
while  those  that  fall  into  the 
water  become  "swimming 
fishes."  Other  conceptions  of 
this  goose  tree  are  reproduced 
in  the  "Gardeners'  Magazine," 
35:749  (1892).  Almost  every 
large  library  possesses  a  few 
herbal*,  as  Matthiolus,  Bauhin, 
fci  AT  '^lOS^  L'Obel  and  Fuchsius.  The 
QgLSo  S^i*'  largest  collection  of  herbal*  in 
Hi  i  Lr^  America  is  the  one  given  by 

the  late  E.  Lewis  Sturtcvant  to 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
at  St.  Louis.  See  Agnes  Arfocr 
(Mrs.  E.  A.  Newell  Arber). 
"Herbal*:  Their  Origin  and 
Evolution,"  a  recent  British  work.  The  herbals  are 
invaluable  in  tracing  the  growth  of  ideas  about  plant*. 

HERBARIUM.  An  herbarium  i*  a  collection  of  dried 
plant*  systematically  named,  and  arranged  in  coses 
lor  ready  reference  and  protection.  In  the  study  of 
systematic  botany  such  collection*  have  existed  for 
many  years,  and  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
student,  supplementing  field  work.  Indeed,  without 
an  herbarium,  scientific  systematic  work  would  be 


cie«,  reaching  8-12  ft.  in  height.  Said  to 
biennial. 

Mantegazzianum,  Sommior  &  Levier.  A  recent,  intro. 
into  cultivation  and  said  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
lvs.  3  ft.  long,  deeply  cut  into  many  oblong- 
I  notched  lobes,  making  a  gigantic  clump:  fi*. 


practically  impossible,  for  the  identification  of  species, 
the  study  of  the  plant*  of  any  given  area  and  the 
comparison  of  the  flora  of  different  regions  can  be  eon- 
ducted  thoroughly  only  where  specimens  of  the  plants 
under  consideration  are  at  hand  and  can  be  readily 
consulted.  Type  specimen*  of  new  species  are  deposited 
in  herbaria,  and  reference'  is  constantly  being  made  to 
these  types  to  settle  the  ident  ity  of  sj>eeie*<  when  meager 
description*  only  are  available.  Floras  of  distant  regions 
have  been  written  by  those  who  have  never  visited 
the  places,  but  have  worked  on  the  collection*  that 
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have  boon  brought  back.  It  is  only  through  such  col- 
lections of  dried  plants  that  pub  lira  lion*  of  the  plants 
of  a  region  are  possible.  It  is  a  vital  supplement  to 
actual  work  in  the  fiekl.  Large  and  im|tortant  herbaria 
exist  at  many  renters  of  botanical  activity  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  while  private  collections  are 
countless. 

There  are  few  collections  of  pressed  «|»ecimens  of 
plants  embracing  the  wide  range  of  horticulture,  and 
there  should  be  more  of  them.  The  advantage  of  such 
herbaria  in  identifying  plants  under  cultivation  and  in 
comparing  the  many  forms  that  are  constantly  being 
evolved,  and  that  do  not  occupy  a  place  in  roller t ions 
of  native  plants,  must  be  obvious  to  cverylxidy.  Kverv 
horticulturist  should  have  a  good  herbarium,  for  ft 
increases  very  hugely  the  value  of  his  work  besides 
giving  much  pleasure  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  it. 


1811.  A  I 

It  is  like  a  reference  library  and  it  enables  a  nursery- 
man to  keep  his  stork  true  to  name.  One  of  the  most 
difficult,  problems  for  a  systematic  Imtonist  or  a  horti- 
culturist to  meet  is  that  of  nomenclature,  and  much 
trouble  and  waste  time  can  be  avoided  by  having  at 
hand  an  authentically  named  collection,  embracing  as 
many  forms  as  possible.  A  good  working  herbarium 
ran  fx-  made  by  pressing  the  cultivated  plants  at  hand 
and  by  securing  from  others  specimens  of  additional 
forms. 

In  collecting  plants  for  the  press  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that  they  are  to  be  mounted  on  pa|*»r  1 1  %  by 
lfi?M  inches  in  si*e.  These  are  standard  dimensions. 
Take  up  small  plants  by  the  roots,  and  of  larger  plants 
secure  a  branch  that  will  show  typical  leaves  and  flower 
or  fruit  according  to  what  is  desired.  Note  with  each 
plant,  on  a  label  or  on  a  tag  sliptx-d  on  the  end  of  the 
stem,  the  important  characters  that  are  to  be  entered 
on  the  final  label,  such  as  trade  name,  color  of  flowers, 
whether  it  is  annual,  biennial  or  perennial,  date,  local- 


ity, collector,  and  so  on.  These  should  be  kept  care- 
fully with  the  plant. 

The  specimens  are  then  laid  for  pressing  between 
sheets  of  unsized  paper  that  will  readily  absorb  the 
moisture.  News|taper  will  do,  but  prepared  sheetn  can 
be  bought  at  very  small  cost  of  any  botanical  dealer, 
from  whom  also  can  be  obtained  eollecting-lMixes, 
trowels,  presses  and  all  other  details  used  in  making 
an  herbarium.  Plants  can  be  folded  once  or  even  twice 
to  be  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  sheet,  unless  too  many 
leave*  overlap,  in  which  case  two  specimens,  or  even 
more,  can  be  made  of  the  same  plant  and  j>r-«--*e*e-<l 
separately.    A  little  skill  will  enable  one  to  lay  out 
his  plants  artistically,  showing  upper  and  und«»r  —  i  j  r  — 
faces  of  the  leaves,  and  the  various  sides  of  the  flowers. 
Sometimes  it  is  beet  to  section  a  thick  stem  or  root. 
The  folder  with  its  inclosed  plant  or  plants  and  accom- 
panying data  is  then  put  bet  wren  driers,  whicli  are 
sheets  of  a  heavy  felt  pa|ter,  very  absorbent.  On 
this  is  placed  another  folder,  and  so  on  until  a.  pile 
a  foot  or  more  high  is  reached.  This  pile  is  then 
placed  in  a  press.  The  best  kind  of  press  is  a  simple, 
|s>rtahle  one,  composed  of  two  frames,  each  made 
of  strip*  of  hard  wood  arranged  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.   The  press  is  then  tightened  by  strong 
straps.  The  driers  should  be  changed  daily  for  a 
few  times,  and  the  specimens  examined,  and  then 
less  frequently  till  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Mont 
excellent  results  in  quick  drying  can  bo  secured  by 
means  of  sheets  of  corrugated  card  board  with  one 
side  flat.  (See  J.  F.  Collins,  Rhodora  xii.  221,  1910). 
By  placing  a  sheet  between  the  various  driers  each 
plant  is  isolated  from  its  neighbors,  and  the  circu  la- 
tion  of  air  t  hrough  the  pores  speedily  dries  the  plants. 
Put  the  press  in  the  sun  when  possible.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  plain  boards  and  a  heavy 
weight  on  top  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  specimens  should  then  be  mounted  on  sheet*! 
of  stiff,  white,  calendered  paper,  11^  by  16?  s 
inches,  eighteen  imunds  to  the  ream  being  standard 
weight.  This  is  tor  a  perfectly  appointed  herbarium. 
The  plants  can  be  kept  in  the  original  folders  and 
filed  in  that  way,  but,  for  safety  and  ease  in  hand- 
ling, the  specimens  should  be  properly  secured  to 
the  sheets.  The  regular  method  is  by  gluing  them 
down,  fish  glue  being  used,  and  supplementing  this 
with  strips  of  gummed  paper,  surgeon's  isinglass 
plaster  being  the  best  material.  These  strips  are 
put  over  portions  of  the  plant  that  are  liable  to 
separate  from  the  sheet.  In  some  large  herbaria 
gummed  st  rips  are  used  entirely.  Each  mounted  sheet 
must  contain  but  one  species,  variety  or  form,  but 
two  or  more  different  collections  may  l>e  on  a  single 
sheet .  A  lalx-1  accompanies  each  collection  composed 
of  one  or  more  specimens.  A  convenient  si«e  is  'A  M 
by  1?4  inches.  On  it  should  be  written  the  name, 
locality,  date,  collector  and  any  useful  data  such  as 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

The  mounted  sheets  are  put  loose  into  genus  covers 
of  stiff  manila  pa|>er,  IB!  J  by  UJ-g  inches,  each  cover 
devoted  to  a  single  genus.  The  name  of  the  genus  is 
written  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  that  of  the 
species  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  More  than  one 
species  of  the  same  genus  can  be  put  into  the  same 
cover.  These  covers  are  placed  systematically  in  the 
herbarium  case  fitted  with  pigeon-holes  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  hold  the  covers  easily  and  ft  inches  between 
shelves.  The  d<K>rs  must  close  tightly  to  keep  out 
inserts  ami  dust.  The  cases  are  of  varying  heights, 
according  to  convenience,  and  are  generally  of  wood. 
The  most  approved  have  two  rows  of  about  thirteen 
pigeon-holes  each,  and  are  made  of  steel,  thus  securing 
absolute  safety. 

An  herbarium  was  called  "Hortus  siccus,"  or  dry 
garden,  by  the  ancients,  but,  although  in  one  sense 
true,  it  does  not  convey  the  correct  idea.  To  the  true 
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scientific  lover  of  plants,  whether  botanist,  horticul- 
turist, florist,  or  nurseryman,  a  carefully  equipped 
collection  of  dried  plants  is  not  only  a  great  anu  neces- 
sary aid,  but  a  true  delight.  In  them  he  sees  the  living 
plants  that  they  represent,  and  to  dissect  a  flower, 
however  old  it  may  be,  he  has  but  to  bod  it  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  retort,  and  it  can  be  as  easily  dissected  as 
if  frwil»  Walter  Deanb. 

HERB,  HERBS.  An  herb  is  a  plant  that  dies  to  the 
ground  each  year,  or  at  least  that  docs  not  become 
woody.  It  may  be  annual,  as  bean,  pigweed;  biennial, 
as  mullein,  parsnip;  perennial,  as  dictamnus,  rhubarb; 
many  of  the  perennials  live  only  three  or  four  years 
effectively.  To  the  gardener,  however,  the  word  "herb" 
is  ordinarily  synonymous  with  herbaceous  perennial: 
and  he  usually  has  in  mind  those  particular  perennial 
herbs  grown  for  ornament,  and  which  remain  where 
they  are  planted.  CSoldenrod,  bleeding-heart,  sweet 
william,  hollyhock,  daffodil  are  examples.  To  many 
persons,  however,  the  word  herb  is  synonymous  witn 
sweet  herb,  and  it  suggests  sage  and  tansy. 

Herbs  are  grown  in  an  herbary,  which,  as  here 
understood,  is  a  garden  or  collection  of  herbs,  and  par- 
ticularly of  pen  ntiial  herbs,  since  the  collection  may 
then  be*  more  readily  and  certainly  continued. 

Herbs  have  two  kinds  of  values, — their  intrinsic 
merits  as  individual  plants,  and  their  value  in  the  com- 
position or  the  mass.  It  is  usually  possible  to  secure 
both  these  values  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  fact, 
the  individual  beauty  of  herbs  is  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished  bv  exercising  proper  care  in  placing  them. 
Planted  with'other  things,  they  have  a  background,  and 
the  beauties  an-  brought  out  the  stronger  by  contrast 
and  comparison.  It  is  quite  as  important.therefore,  to 
consider  the  place  for  planting  as  to  choose  the  particu- 
lar kinds  of  plants.  The  appreciation  of  artistic  effects 
in  plants  is  a  mark  of  highly  developed  sensibilities. 
Happily,  this  appreciation  is  rapidly  growing;  and  this 
fact  contributes  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  land- 
scape gardening  and  ornamental  gardening.  .Some  of  the 
best  effects  in  herb-planting  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wild, 
particularly  along  fences  roads  and  streams.  The 
planter  must  remember  that  herbs  are  likely  to  grow 
larger  and  more  bushy  in  cultivation  than  in  the  wild. 

A  strip  or  border  along  the  side  of  a  lawn,  or  bounding 
an  area,  is  the  best  place  for  a  collection  of  herbs — 
whether  annua]  or  perennial — that  are  grown  for  orna- 
mental effect.  (See  Fig.  597.  Vol.1.)  About  any  place 
there  will  be  special  uses  of  herbs.  (See  the  plans,  Figs. 
1812,  1813.)  The  home-maker  should  cover  the  bare 


and  unseemly  places  about  the  borders  of  his  place 
(Fig.  1814).  He  may  utilize  a  rock  or  a  wall  as  a  1  lack- 
ground  (Fig.  1815).  He  may  hide  the  ground-line  about 
a  post  (Fig.  1816)  or  along  a  fence.  Some  of  the  com- 
moiu-st  herbs,  that  excite  the  least  admiration,  are 
handsome  when  well  grown  and  well  placed.  (See 
Fig.  1817.)  One  should  always  plant  where  tht  herbs 
will  have  relation  to  something  else.—to  the  general 
design  or  handling  of  the  place.  This  will  usuallv  be 


1813.  Planting  areas  in  a  home  ground.  The  general  center  ia 
kept  open.  There  are  trees  along  the  streets  and  two  on  the  lawn. 
About  the  residence  and  on  the  boundaries,  as  well  as  in  the 
parking  at  one  side,  there  i«  opportunity  for  herbs  and  shrubs. 
D.R.,  dining-room;  L.R.,  living-room;  K.,  kitchen. 

about  the  boundaries.  The  hard  v  border  is  the  unit  in 
most  planting  of  herbs.  (See  Figs.  1814,  1818.)  A 
rockwork  herb  border  (Fig.  1819)  is  often  useful  in  the 
rear  or  at  one  side  of  the  premises.  It  is  well  to  fill  some 
of  the  corners  by  the  house  (Fig.  1820).  In  remote 
parts  of  the  grounds,  half-wild  effects  may  be  allowed, 
as  in  Fig.  1821.  A  pond  or  pool,  even  if  stagnant,  often 
may  be  utilized  to  advantage  (Fig.  1S22).  A  good  herb 
out  of  place  may  Ik-  worse  than  a  poor  herb  in  place. 
But  when  herbs  are  grown  for  their  individual  effects, 
give  plenty  of  room  and  good  care  (Figs.  182.1,  1824). 
Other  discussions  of  herbs  in  relation  to  planting  will  l>c 
found  under  Annual.*,  Mrnniala,  Harder,  landscape  Gar- 
dening; also,  for  special  use*,  Alpine  I'lanlx,  Autumn- 
Gardening,  Kitchen-Garden  and  Floivtr-Garden,  *Spring- 
Gardrning,  Wild-Gardening,  and  others.       l  H.  B. 


n  uneven  ground.  The  heavy 
borders  provides  areas  tor  herbs  at 
it  indicated  of 


No  clear  definition  can  be  drawn  between  herbaceous 
perennials,  biennials  and  annuals,  between  herbs  and 
woody  plants,  for  there  are  tender  herbs  that  in  a 
warmer  climate  would  become  shrubs  or  even  trees, 
biennials  that  become  perennials  from  stolons  or  offsets, 
and  annuals  that  become  biennials  from  seed  germinat- 
ing late  in  the  season.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  her- 
baceous perennials  are  plants  having  perennial  roots 
with  tops  that  die  to  the  ground  annually,  such  as  the 
columbines,  larkspurs,  day  lilies,  peonies,  and  most 
sedges,  grasses  and  fems.  It  is  customary,  however, 
in  publications  relating  to  this  class  of  plants  as  well  as 
in  actual  use,  to  include  closely  allied  species  with  ever- 
green foliage,  such  as  statiee,  yucca,  sempervivums  and 
certain  pentstcmons,  together  with  plants  having  more 
or  less  woody  and  persistent  above-ground  : 


as  the  suffrutieose  arternisias  and  the  evergreen  ereop- 
of  phlox,  veronica,  vinca,  the  iberis,  the. 
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helianthcmums,  and  many  alpine  plant*,  while  most 
bulbous-rooted  plants  whirl)  am  true  herbaceous  peren- 
nials are  separately  classified  and  grown  as  bulbs. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  an  exceedingly  important 
element  of  landscape,  for  they  predominate  in  the  mat 
of  grassy  or  sedgy  plants,  covering  dry  or  wet  open 


fields,  and  in  the  surface  vegetation  under  woods  and 
shrubby  thickets,  either  as  a  grass  crop,  composed  of  a 
comparatively  few  s|>ccies  cultivated  for  economic  pur- 
dcmcs,  or  as  a  wild  growth  made  up  of  many  s|)ccics. 
The  most  attractive  of  these  native  plants  are  being 
cultivated  and  improved  more  and  more  from  year  to 
year  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  are  planted  in  the 
flower-garden,  in  artificial  plantations  of  shrublx-ry  and 
in  the  wild-garden.  It  is  to  such  natives  and  to  exotics 
of  the  same  class,  which  are  cultivated  for  a  similar 
purpose,  that  reference  is  to  be  made  hereafter. 

rifty  years  ago  nearly  every  well-to-do  family  main- 
tained a  flower-garden,  in  which  there  were  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  a|iecie*  and  varieties  of  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  there  were  few  of  the  humbler  families 
that  did  not  have  a  doeen  or  more  species  established 
Such  plants  were  distributed  by 


among  neighbors  and  were  pn>|iagated  and 
at  retail  by  dealers,  who,  however,  gradually 
allowed  their  stock  of  plants  to  run  low  or  abandoned 
them  altogether,  until  many  kinds  dropped  out  of  culti- 
vation or  were  neglected  in  favor  of  the  tender  "l>cdding 
out"  plants  that  were  brought  suddenly  into  favor  by 
the  displays  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. Then  they  gradually  declined  in  favor  until  the 
interest  was  newly  revived  at  the  period  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  such  a  constantly 
increasing  interest  in  herbaceous  perennials  that  there 
are  now  offered  in  catalogues  of  American  nurservmen 
and  collectors  of  native  plants,  nearly  .{,000  species  and 


varieties,  exclusive  of  the  many  garden  forms  that  i 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  color  of  their  flowers. 

In  use,  the  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials may  be  broadly  separated  into  three  groups. 

First,  plants  for  the  garden  requiring  the  favorable 
conditions  of  a  highly  cultivated  ground,  and  careful 
attention  to  attain  perfection  and  to  persist  and  increase 
from  year  to  year.  This  would  include  many  exotics, 
some  native  species  and  most  of  the  horticultural  varie- 
ties. Many  of  such  species  which  would  find  a  congenial 
place  only  in  the  garden  have  attractive  flowers  which 
are  so  fugitive  that  they  can  be  enjoved  only  on  the 
plant.  Other  species  which  are  suitable  to  cut  flowers 
from  can  hardly  be  grown  in  the  flower-garden  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  liberally  to  meet  the  floral  requirements 
of  the  home,  and  they  shoukl  be  grown  in  quantity  in 
the  kitchen-garden  or  in  a  special  cut-flower  garden,  for 
their  crops  of  flowers.  Included  among  plants  of  diffi- 
cult cultivation  with  fugitive  flowers  are  the  rock  or 
alpine  plants,  many  of  which  are  offered  in  European 
catalogues.  (See  article  on  Rock  Garden*.) 

Second,  plants  for  the  shrubbery,  having  aggressive 
habits,  which  make  them  rather  objectionable  in  the 
flower-garden,  but  fit  them  to  withstand  successfully  the 
crowding  of  shrubs.  This  class  of  plants  will  give  va- 
riety and  prolong  the  flowering  season  of  shrub  borders 
about  lawns,  and  would  be  made  up  chiefly  of  i 
growing  natives  and  a  few  of 
exotics. 

Third,  plants  for  the  wild  garden,  including  the  i 
lies  that  require  for  success  some  one  of  the 
special  conditions 
prevailing  in  un- 
cultivated or  un- 
cultivable  land, 
or  which  are  so 
rampant  as  to  re- 

r' re  the  restraint 
t  some  one  of 
these  natural  con- 
ditions will  pro- 
vide. This  class  of 
plants  would  be 
made  up  chiefly 
of  natives  and  a 
few  of  the  more 
persistent  exotics, 
and  they  would  be 
used  to  enrich 
groups  of  native 
plants  under 
woods,  in  mea- 
dows, along 
streams,  ponds  and  hedge-rows  and  on  poor  soil.  There 
are  attractive  plants  that  will  and  do  grow  successfully 
under  all  these  conditions  without  special  cultivation, 
and  many  of  them  may  be  already  on  the  ground.  If 
every  plant  in  a  group  of  natives  is  watched  for  at  least 
a  year,  it  will  Is*  found  that  man)'  an*  so  attractive  at 
one  season  or  another  that  they  will  be  retained  and 
developed  in  beauty  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the  less 
desirable  kinds,  for  "which  others  that  are  more  desirable 
may  be  substituted. 

In  arranging  plants  in  new  plantations,  or  in  modify- 
ing existing  plantations  in  gardens,  lawns  or  woods, 
much  more  effective  landscape  compositions  and  more 
agreeable  color  effects  can  be  secured  by  using  large 
quant i ties  of  a  few  sorts  than  by  using  a  few  individuals 
of  many  kinds.  Groups  of  different  species  should  be 
chosen  that  will  give  from  period  to  period  during  the 
flowering  sesison  effective  and  dominating  masses  of 
foliage  and  color,  and  all  other  plants  of  the  garden 
which  appear  at  the  same  time  should  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  these. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  propagated  by  divisions 
and  from  offsets,  cuttings  and  seed. 
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dictamnus  and  papaver,  amy  be  propagated  by  rout 
cuttings.  The  exotic  species  of  gardens  and  many  of  the 
more  readily  grown  natives  can  be  obtained  in  wholesale 
quantities  from  nurserymen.  A  few  exotics  and  a  very 
large  number  of  attractive  native  species  can  be  pro- 
cured in  wholesale  quantities  from  collectors  of  native 
plants,  many  of  whom  also  offer  nursery-grown  plants 
of  the  best  natives  and  of  a  few  exotica.  The  attractive 
native  plants  in  any  region  can  lie  transplanted  with 
little  difficulty  if  they  are  collected  with  a  good  sod  of 
earth  about  the  roots.         Warren  H.  Manning. 

The  culture  of  herbaceous  perennials. 


A  good  number  of  the  herbaceous  perennials  grown  in 
gardens  are  exceedingly  easy  of  cultivation,  thriving 
well  in  any  moderately  rich  soil  of  suitable  physical 
condition,  and  enduring  winter  cold  and  changeable- 
ness  and  summer  heat  and  drought.  There  are,  however, 
other  species  that  do  not  grow  well  in  the  American 
climate,  except  in  more  moderate  seasons  or  when 
placed  where  the  climate  is  locally  modified.  Whether 
the  plants  one  desires  to  grow  be  easy  or  difficult  of 
culture,  one  should  aim  first  of  all  for  a  luxuriant  growth, 
for  any  time  or  labor  saved  by  poorly  preparing  the  soil, 
or  any  money  saved  by  the  use  of  weak  or  stunted 
plants  will  be  regretted  later.  Unless  it  is  intended  to 
imitate  the  effect  of  certain  barrens  in  nature,  a  garden 
without  luxuriance  is  lacking  in  essential  quality. 

The  preparation  of  ground  for  planting  consists,  in 
the  order  of  importance:  in  making  the  soil  by  openness 
and  fineness  suitable  for  root-penetration  to  a  depth  of 
Is  inches  to  2  feet;  in  providing  underground  drainage 
at  a  depth  of  at  least  2lA  feet;  in  making  the  soil  suf- 
fieently  fertile;  and  in  making  the  surface  soil  not  liable 
to  "baking." 

Depth  and  physical  condition  of  soil  are  very  impor- 
tant, and  should  be  one's  first  care.  If  the  season  is 
short  and  work  must  be  rushed,  it  is  better  to  omit  the 
manuring  and  to  devote  all  one's  energy  to  securing  a 
deep  feeding-area  for  the  roots  and  a  fine  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  In  the  hardy  border  the  roots  are 
able  to  penetrate  far  more  deeply  into  the  soil  than  they 
do  usually  in  a  wild  state  or  in  ordinary  field  culture. 
This  vigor  of  root-growth  reaching  to  good  depth,  as 
compared  with  that  of  equal  vigor  but  nearer  the  sur- 
face, gives  not  only  greater  endurance  of  drought  but 
aids  the  plant  to  endure  changeableness  of  weather,  and 
particularly  contributes  to  hardiness.  Many  plants  are 
hardy  only  if  protected  until  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
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established.  This  is  more  often  noticed  with  trees  and 
strong-rooted  plants  that  are  able  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  subsoil,  but  the  same  applies  to  herbaceous 
plants,  except  that  it  is  usually  necessary  to  loosen  the 
subsoil  to  ensure  penetration  by  their  finer  roots  to  a 
satisfactory  extent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  sub- 
soil equal  in  richness  to  the  upper  part ,  but  it  should 
preferably  bo  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil. 
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The  fine  roots  are  the  feeding  roots  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  soil-particles  are  their  feeding-ground,  so  that  in 
making  the  soil-particles  smaller  the  feeding-surface  is 
vastly  increased,  thus  allowing  for  more  roots  and 
closer  planting.  A  fine  physical  condition  can  usually 
be  obtained  by  turning  the  soil  over  a  few  times.  No 
soil  should  be  turned  or  handled  when  too  moist  to 
crumble,  as  the  clay  in  the  soil  is  quick  to  become  pud- 
dled, and  therefore  impervious  to  feeding-roots. 

Underground  drainage  is  necessary,  since  most 
plants  cannot  grow  in  soil  filled  with  stagnant  water. 
When  the  natural  subsod  drainage  is  not  sufficient, 
artificial  means  should  be  used.  Unless  the  drainage  is 
good,  many  plants  will  be  injured  in  the  rainier  seasons 
or  killed  in  winter.  Plants  that  are  not  firmly  established 
are  often  easily  killed  by  excess  of  moisture  about  the 
roots  during  their  dormant  season;  for  example,  many 
bog-plants  otherwise  perfectly  hardy  will  winterkill 
if  planted  late  in  the  fall.  A  further  fact  showing  the 
effect  of  water  on  dormant  roots  is  that  many  plants  if 
cut  down  low  enough  in  the  fall  to  allow  water,  as  from 
melting  snow,  to  reach  the  root  through  the  hollow 
steins,  will  often  be  entirely  rotted  by  spring.  Thus, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  goldcnrod,  the  dry 
stems  may  bo  mown  in  late  autumn  with  a  sharp  scythe. 
The  vulnerability  of  the  root  to  water  coming  through 
t  he  stem  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  in  the  spring 
roots  of  corn,  the  stalks  of  which  were  cut  at  different 
heights  the  previous  fall. 

In  the  hardy  border,  no  large  amount  of  ciarse  or 
uentable  material  should  be  used.  Tin- 
nt  of  the  land  should,  if  possible  be  made- 
while  preparing  the  border,  and  any  fertilisers  used 
.should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Even  if  a  liberal 
quantity  of  stable  manure  is  available,  it  is  well  to 
use  some  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  in  connection 
with  it.  A  light  to|Mln««ing  of  manure  given  in 
the  fall  will  keep  up  the  fertility,  correct  the  soil 
V      in  various  ways,  and  afford  a  slight  winter  protec- 
tion, which  is  appreciated  by  even  the  hardiest 
plants    Over-richness  as  weli  as  poverty  of  soil 
tend  to  make  plants  in  general  less  hardy,  but  usu- 
ally a  great  abundance  of  plant-food  should  be 
given,  especially  for  the  hardier  species  with  viRor- 
ous  constitutions  and   long  season  of  growth. 
Many  plants  having  a  season  of  rest  in  late  i 
mer  do  best  in  land  n« 
the  position  is  i 

A  loose  and  open  surface  soil  prevents  baking  after 


not  overly  rich,  especially  if 
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rains  and  waterings;  saves  some  of  the  labor  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  open  and  friable;  allows  the  growth  of 
many  smaller,  finer-rooted  or  creeping  plants  that  can- 
not grow  well  in  a  stiff  soil;  permits  the  sowing  of  many 
annuals  in  the  border.  Many  low-growing  plants  are 
injured  on  clayey  soil  by  having  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  coated  with  earth  by  spattering  of  rain.  A  clay 
soil  may  be  made  more  loose  by  the  addition  of  manures, 
sawdust,  coal-ashes,  sand  or  almost  any  such  material. 
A  light,  fine  mulch  should  be  kept  on  the  surface  of  a 
clav  soil. 

The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  planting  should  be 
healthy  plants,  careful  planting  and  sufficient  thickness 
nf  planting.  Plants  should  Ik-  obtained  which  have  not 
been  stunted,  as  a  weakened  plant  will  seldom  make  as 
good  a  specimen  as  if  rightly  treated  from  the  start. 
When  plants  are  received  from  the  nursery  they  may 
be  heeled-in  if  necessary,  but  every  day  plants  are  left 
when-  they  have  no  root-hold  on  the  soil  is  an  injury  to 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  suitableness  of  the  weather 
for  root-growth.  If  plants  must  remain  any  considerable 
length  of  time  before  being  placed  in  their  permanent 
position  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in  reserve  ground,  and 
to  remove  them  when  desired  with  balls  of  earth. 

Symmetry  of  top-growth  is  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
dependent  on  symmetry  of  root-growth,  so  that  by 
careful  planting  the  roots  not  only  become  more  quickly 
and  strongly  active,  but  give  us  hope  for  a  more  sym- 
metrical plant  than  can  be  secured  by  careless  planting. 
The  proper  way  to  place  a  plant  in  the  ground  is  to 
distribute  the  roots  equally  about  the  plant,  leaving  the 
tips  pointed  downward,  and  then  to  firm  the  soil  suffi- 
ciently about  the  roots. 

A  perennial  border  should  be  planted  rather  thick,  so 
that  when  in  foliage  it  shall  appear  as  one  mass.  Any 
showing  of  soil  between  plants  is  not  only  unnatural 
but  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  border  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  if  plants  are  wanted  for  their  individual  or 
separate  merits,  they  should  be  given  full  room. 

Winter  protection  of  herbaceous  perennials. 

The  protection  of  species  not  reliably  hardy  may  be 
accomplished  with  any  material  suitable  for  keeping 
out  frost  which  is  not  naturally  too  moist  or  close.  The 
material  should  preferably  be  heaped  over  the  crown 
of  the  plant  to  shed  part  of  the  rain  as  well  as  to  prevent 
quick  changes  of  temperature,  or  wholly  to  exclude 
frost,  as  the  plant  may  need. 

The  material  to  be  used  will  be  determined  for  the 
plants  to  be  protected,  by  what  is  on  hand  or  easily 
obtainable,  and  by  the  presence  or  not  of  mice  or  other 
vermin,  which  often  work  under  such  material  as  straw. 
Protected  plants  should  be  examined  frequently  in  the 
winter,  and  if  mice  are  present  they  may  be  killed  or 


1820.  A  re»r  corner,  embellished 
with  weeds 


1819.  An  herb-covered  rockwork. 


driven  away  by  placing  a  few  drops  of  carbon  bisul- 
fide in  each  hole  found.  (This  is  also  a  good  way  to 
rid  coldframes  of  these  pests.  Plenty  of  ventilation 
should  be  given  at  the  time,  as  the  gas  evaporated  is 
destructive  to  vegetation.  As  the  gas  is  heavier  than  air 
it  sinks  for  the  most  part  down  the  holes.)  If,  however, 
mice  are  not  troublesome,  there  is  no  better  material 
for  keeping  out  cold  and 
shedding  water  than 
straw.  Nature's  plant- 
protection  is  to  use  the 
foliage  and  stems  of  the 
plant  themselves,  the 
whole  ground  surface  be- 
ing covered  as  the  weather 
grows  colder  with  succes- 
sive coatings  of  snow, 
which  protection  again 
grows  lighter  as  spring 
approaches.  This  is  still 
the  ideal  winter  protec- 
tion for  plants,  but  snows 
are  likely  to  disappear  in 
midwinter  and  mice  arc 
well  adapted  to  live  under 
heavy  litter.  Where  mid- 
are  troublesome,  a  light 
material  may  be  made  by 
composting  leaves,  ma- 
nure Takings  from  lawns, 
greenhouse  waste,  wends 
not  in  fruit  as  pulled  during  the  season,  and  the  like. 
The  material  should  be  earthy  enough  to  keep  mice 
out,  and  loose  enough  to  permit  of  easy  removal  in 
spring.  It  should  also  be  loose  enough  not  to  hold  too 
much  water  in  winter.  Sawdust  and  charcoal  are 
examples  of  such  material. 

Most  of  the  plants  that  are  largely  cultivated  need 
no  protection,  but  all  herbaceous  perennials,  unless  they 
are  evergreen  or  easily  smothered,  are  benefited  by  a 
slight  covering  to  protect  the  soil  from  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  If  the  plants  are  evergreen,  a  cover- 
ing to  supply  shade  is  often  desirable.  Other  plants, 
such  as  Helianlhus  decapctalus  fi.  pi.,  really  need  pro- 
tection, not  to  exclude  frost  but  to  lessen  considerably 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  Still  others,  as  many  of  the 
lilies,  are  best  covered  to  the  exclusion  of  frost.  In  gen- 
eral, the  plants  that  need  complete  protection  have 
crowns  below  the  surface,  and  so  mav  l>e  covered  with 
any  amount  or  kind  of  material.  When  it  is  desired 
thoroughly  to  protect  crowns  on  the  soil  surface,  flats 
may  be  first  placed  over  the  crowns  before  adding  the 
protection.  In  most  cases,  late  fall  plantings  should  be 
protected  to  some  extent,  since  plants  are  less  hardy 
when  poorly  established  in  the  soil.  See 
Winter  Protection,  Vol.  VI. 

Propagation  of  herbaceous  perennials. 

The  methods  of  propagation  most  used 
are  by  seed,  by  division  of  the  plant,  and  by 
cuttings. 

Propagation  by  i»nl  is  commonly  not  of  use 
for  the  perpetuation,  of  horticultural  varieties, 
although  to  a  varidl  extent  with  different 
species  any  variety  tends  to  reproduce  its 
characteristics  more  perfectly  the  longer  it 
becomes  established  as  a  variety.  However, 
some  of  the  garden  plants  have  Iwcn  sepa- 
rated into  their  present  number  of  varieties 
or  forms  mainly  by  continual  propagation  by 
seed-  and  plant-selection,  and  such  may  be 
satisfactorily  increased  by  seed.  An  example 
might  be  taken  in  the  hollyhock,  although,  if 
a  group  be  left  to  resow  itself,  or  no  seed- 
selection  be  maintained,  it  will  soon  become 
mainly  composed  of  single-flowered  plants 
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1821.  A  tame- wild  corner,  »«p«r»cu»  i 

by  reason  of  their  greater  seed-production.  In  gen- 
eral, propagation  by  seeds  is  satisfactory  for  all  estab- 
lished species  and  lor  such  varieties  and  forms  as  have 
been  thoroughly  established  by  selection. 

Seed-sowing  is  not,  however,  always  an  easy  way  to 
increase  many  of  our  garden  plants,  as  there  are  often 
a  few  small  items  necessary  to  know  concerning  a 
species  before  success  can  be  assured.  Sei-da  of  some 
perennials  remain  dormant  for  a  long  period  after  sow- 
ing, and,  in  general,  they  are  very  much  slower  in 
starting  than  annuals.  Some  require  more  heat  than 
others  to  germinate,  while  others  require  a  very  cool 
soil.  Many  plants  brought  into  cultivation  from  foreign 
countries  or  milder  parts  of  our  own  land  do  not  pro- 
duce seed  that  will  remain  sound  over  winter  in  the 
earth,  nor  do  seedlings  of  all  hardy  perennials  with- 
stand the  colder  season:  for  example,  I  ajxuvr  orientate, 
a  hardy  plant  itself,  produces  a  great  quantity  of  seed 
which  germinates  readily  as  it  falls,  but  the  seedlings 
will  not  survive  the  winter  in  the  northern  United 
States  unprotected. 

A  general  rule  for  seed-sowing  would 
read:  Sow  the  seed  when  riw*,  and  then 
maintain  such  conditions  of  temperature 
and  moisture  as  the  seed  would  receive  in 
the  native  habitat  of  the  plant.  Native 
American  plants  not  from  decidedly  milder 
parts,  and  many  foreign  species,  may  be 
easily  increased  by  sowing  of  seed  when 
ripe  in  the  open  ground .  Among  such  might 
be  included  rudbeckia,  aquilegia,  coreopsis, 
monarda,  asters  (perennial),  delphiniums, 
digitalis,  Dianthum  barlxttus.  and  phlox,  all 
of  which  will  bloom  the  following  season. 

Plants  usually  have  one  or  rarely  two 
particular  seasons  for  bl<x>ming,  ami  unless 
of  sufficient  size  and  suitable  condition 
when  that  season  approaches,  they  will 
wait  for  its  recurrence  before  showing 
flowers,  so  that  by  sowing  seed  early  in 
the  spring  and  giving  good  cultural  atten- 
tion to  the  plants,  we  may  expect  to 
flower  the  first  year  many  plants  naturally 
blooming  late  in  the  year,  or  such  as  are 
somewhat  fiorifcrous  at  nearlv  all  seasons: 
for  example,  Lobelia  cardinal™  and  other 
lobelias,  many  of  the  native  asters,  Gad- 


lardia  arislata  var.  grandiflora, 
Bcliis  perennis,  hollyhocks,  platy- 
codon,  delphiniums,  hardy 
chrysanthemums,  salvias,  rud- 
beckia, dahlias.  See  Seed*,  Vol. 

Propagation  by  ditimon  is 
simply  the  separation  of  a  larger 
clump  of  roots  and  crowns  into 
smaller  plants.  In  the  case  of 
plants  producing  buds  on  the 
roots,  this  division  may  be  car- 
ried further,  and  small  pieces  of 
the  root  used  to  grow  other  plant*. 

The  separation  of  plants  as 
practised  in  the  garden  is  not 
usually  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  increase  as  to  avoid  over- 
crowding of  roots  and  crowns, 
with  loss  of  vigor  to  the  plant; 
for  example,  a  plant  of  iris,  hav- 
ing been  undisturbed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  become*  a  tangled 
circular  mat  of  rootstocks,  which 
in  the  center  cannot  find  room 
to  grow,  and  so  the  plant  appears 
as  a  large  mass  of  rootstocks, 
throwing  up  foliage  only  on  the 
outer  ring.  The  period  in  which 
a  plant  may  remain  in  any  one  place  without  needing 
separation  will  vary  with  the  vigor  of  growth  of  the  plant 
in  each  position;  a  group  of  plantain  lily  in  a  favorable 
situation  will  need  separation  every  two  years,  while  in 
a  poorer  place  it  might  remain  four.  However,  the  aver- 
age length  of  time  for  a  few  typical  species  may  be 
given  thus:  Belli*  ptrmni*,  [xmipon  chrysanthemums, 
and  other  strong-spreading,  shallow-rooted  and  easily 
established  plants  do  best  with  yearly  separation; 
Phlox  maculata  and  monarda  every  two  years;  hclian- 
thus,  asters  and  many  of  the  composite  and  Phlox 
deexuaata  about  every  three  years;  Coneallaria  majalis 
and  many  spring-flowering  bulbs  every  four  years; 
such  plants  as  peonies  may  be  left  for  a  longer  period. 

In  general,  better  flowers  are  secured  from  a  plant 
with  but  one  crown  than  when  two  or  more  are  left,  but 
unless  the  new  growths  are  crowding  out  the  central 
parts  or  are  themselves  too  numerous  to  make  a  vig- 
orous growth  possible,  division  is  not  necessary.  In 
fact,  many  plants  require  a  better  establishment  "in  the 
soil  than  can  be  given  by  transplanting  or  than  they  < 
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quickly  secure,  and  such  are  best 
quite  overcrowded.  The  question  is  whether  by  divi- 
ding a  plant  better  flowers  and  foliage  may  be  obtained 
than  by  allowing  it  to  become  more  thoroughly 


The  time  of  year 
for  separation  will 
vary   as    to  the 
blooming  season 
of  the  plant:  that 
is,  for  early -bloom- 
ing   plants  late 
summer  or  early 
fall,  and  for  lat«*- 
blooming    plants  ' 
either  late  fall  or  ■ 
spring,  preferably  v 
the  lat  ter,  as  many  ' 1 
otherwise  hardy 
plants  an-  either 
weakened  or  killed 
if  disturbed  in  fall. 
See  Separation, 
Vol.  VI. 

Propagation  by 
cuttings  is  rarely 
usef  ul  for  t  he  ama- 
teur, in  the  case  of  herbaceous  perennials,  but  it  is  an 
important  commercial  method.  Plants  may  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  plant  having  foliage-stems  by  taking  a 
."•hurt  piece  of  the  growing  wood  with  a  bud, either  lateral 
or  terminal,  and  placing  the  lower  end  in  moist  sand  or 
other  material  suitable  for  root-growth.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  a  node  or 
joint  of  the  stem,  anil  to  make  the  temperature  of  the 
material  in  which  it  is  pl:iced  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  (which  is  the  relation  of  the  soil  and  air  in 
sunshinei,  anil  to  dimmish  the  evaporation  from  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  cutting  by  maintenance  of  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  by  removal  in  part  of  the  foliage  on  the 
cutting.  Some  experience  will  Ix-  necessary  to  know  the 
best  temperatures  for  sand  ;uid  atmosphere  and  the 
most  desirable  degree  of  ripeness  in  the  wot  id  to  be 
taken,  as  they  will  vary  somewhat  with  species.  In  gen- 
eral, any  cutting  of  growing  wood  will  form  mots  in 
moist  sand  at  a  temperature  suitable  fur  vigorous  root- 
growth  of  the  plant.  Sr  Cutting*.  Vol.  II. 

The  increase  of  plants  by  cuttings  h:is  the  advantages 
of  being  rapid  and  df  allowing  the  perpetuation  of  any 
variation  noticed  on  a  portion  of  any  plant. 

H  hichever  huUuhI  of  proptujalion  is  us*d,  selection  <>( 
stock  for  increase  should  be  practised.   If  by  seed,  then 
the  best  seed  from  the  best  plant  should  lie  taken.  It  is 
considered  that  seeds  borne  the 
least  ntinilx-r  of  node*  from  the 
root  tend  to  produce  dwarfer  and 
earlier-blooming    plants,  while 
the  opposite  is  equally  certain. 
All  plants  vary,  and  often  the 
seeds  that  will  produce  the  most 
striking  variations  are  the  slower 
to  germinate  and  are  weaker  as 
seedlings,  but  any  mistreatment 
of  young  plants  is  likely  to  be 
against  any  desirable  improve- 
ment. The  double-flowend  and 
highly  colored  forms  of  garden 
are  generally  the  results 
not  only  of  intercrossing 
of  s pc.'iis  or  selection, 
or  Ixith,  but  of  intense 
and  perfect  culture.  A 
poor,  starved  plant  may 
not  retrograde  itself,  but 
it  is  likely  to  produce 
seed  which  will  vary. 


Variations  in  plants  are  the  result  of  climatic-,  noil, 
cultural,  and  other  conditions,  and  such  plant  forma 
are  unstable  when  the  conditions  which  cau 
are  radically  changed.  Any  new  variety 
reproduce*  itaelf  beat  in  the  region  in  which  it 
uid  may  easily  revert  or  otherwise  el 
awn  under  different  conditions.  This  is 
eially  true  in  the  reproduction  by  seed  of  plant  < 
tions.  Sec  Breeding,  Vol.  I. 

In  propagating  by  division,  the  aim  should  be 
only  to  secure  vigorous  plants  but  to  select  for  ir 
such  plants  as  appear  to  be  the  best.  Cuttings 
should  Ix-  taken  from  selected  plants— and  the  more  so 
the  method  is  rapid.  y.  W.  Barclay. 

Herbs  for  the  northeastern  states. 

Selections  for  special  purposes. — The  following  lists 
arc  to  be  taken  as  merely  suggestive,  and  are  far  from 
being  complete.  Nearly  all  arc  to  be  found  in  tho 
American  trade. 

1.  For  Moist  and  Wkt  Places.  Those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  will  also  thrive  under  drier  conditions. 
a.  AVar  the  water's  edge.  Actual  flooding  will  not  injure 
any  of  these. 

Amnn  japunicua. 


Anemone  miliaria. 

Anemone  Virginian*. 

Caltha  paluatria. 

Oarex  nparia. 

Oyperua  alternifolius. 
•Oyperua  Papyrus. 
•Fuipendula  |  " 
•Filipendula 

Boats. 
•Iria  Karmpferi. 

In*  Paeudacorua. 
•Iria  aihiriea. 
•Munarda  didywa. 

Myuaoli*  pal  ua  trie. 

AA.  Moist  ground  preferred. 

•Achillea  IHarmina,  The  Pearl. 
•Aeonitum. 

Anemone  alpina. 

Anemone  [mlmata. 
•Arenana  baleariea. 

Armaria  purpuraarena. 
•Artemiwa  larUflnra. 

Ammlo  IVioax. 

Aaarum  curopasum. 

Aaperula  odorata. 
•Aatilbr  Arendaii  vnr.  hybrid*. 
•Aatilbo  Davidii. 
•Aatilhe  grandia. 
•A«tilhc  nVularia. 

Aairanlia  rarnioura. 
Hutotuua  umbellatui. 
t'altha  paluatria. 
Cnltha  potypei 
Carrx  t  raneri. 
( 'arrx  (luodirl 
•Oielone. 

•f  liry^cil.ttetron  Hookeri. 
♦Ciiiiii-ifugn  rareniotui 

Clayumin  virginira 
•Cypoprdium  arnulr. 

(*ypri(»edium  «iwetalul»*. 
•Dodrrnlneon  Meadia. 
•Doronirum. 

Komecoli  ctuunantha. 

Kpilohium  anguatifnliiuu. 

Kpimedium  miuranthnm. 

Kryngjiim  atlunlicum. 

Kupatorium  piirpui 

Kiliiienilula  ramtarl 
iSpinra  Kiirtintru  i 

Filipeiidula  Im'Xmp* 

dinners  rhilonsia. 
Mbleniums. 

Hibiscus  Moacheutos. 
•Iloatn  ewmlea  (Fulllua 
•lloata  Siet 

Houalonia 

Iriacrialata. 

Iria  Delnvayi. 

Iria  MctlSEHi 


IVIuindr*  viraioicn. 
Polygonum  amphibium. 
Polygonum  aarhalinenaa. 
Pontrderia  cordalu. 
Primula  pulverulent*. 
Ranunculus  aqua  til  is. 
Ranunculus  fluitan*. 
Hanunrulua  graminifntiufl 
Kanunculua  hedcramia. 
Ranuneulua 

grandi  Bonis. 
Rbeura  palrnatt 
Rodgen 
Rumcx. 
•Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 
Typha  latifoli*. 
Zixitnia  a^untina- 


T.igularia- 
•Lobelia  eardlnalis. 
•Lobelia  syphilitic*. 
*I.yaimachia  clethroidaa. 

I.yaimarhia  punctata. 

I.yaimaehia  tfaynaflora. 

I.vthnjm. 
•Mertenaia  virginira. 

Mimulu*  canunaua. 

Misratilhus  sacrhariter. 

Nierembercia  rivularia. 
•(Knothera   frutieoa  var. 
•tKnothcr*  I 

Ouriaia  . 


PenitiselUlll  lali 
•Phlox  divarimla. 
Podophyllum  peltatum. 
Polygonatum  multillurum. 
Polygonum  amphibium. 
Polygonum  aachalinenae. 
Polygonum  Weyrichii. 
Primula  japuiur*. 


Hbeum  palmatum  var. 
Mtnguineum. 

Kin  mi.  virguuc*. 

Rumei  Hydrulapathum. 

Sarracenja  I  >nimmondu. 

Sarrarenia  purpurea. 
•Saxifraga  peltata. 
•Saxifraga  virgiuienaia. 

Seneelo  clivorum. 


|o 


.Senccio  WilsnruaQua. 

Soldanetla  alpina. 

Mpartina   cynoauroides  var 

aureo-margjnata. 
•Stenanthium  robuatum. 
Thalirtrurn  adiantifolium. 
*Tlmlictrum  dipteroearpum. 
•Thalirtrurn  tlavum. 

Trillium. 

Trolliua  aalatieus. 

Trolliua  euroiupua. 
Trolliua  exrclaaor. 

Trolliua  gigantcua. 
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2.  For  Dry  Places.  The  following  planta  will  grow 
in   dry   localities,    withstanding  considerable 
neglect  ami  drought.  Some  are  for  this 
well  adapted  for  naturalization. 


t  IHrmrrocallis. 

'Hepatic*. 
tiHirrarium. 

•Hutrhinsia  alpina. 

•Iberia  | 


•Alyssum 

pactum. 
•  An* mono  Carolinians. 
•Anemone  Pulsatilla, 
•An  ten  nans  dioicn. 
tAnthrrirum  Liliagu. 
•Aquilecia  canadensis. 
tAaclepiaa  tuberoaa. 
t  Asters,  many  kinds, 
t  Calurhoe  involurrata. 
•  Campanula.^  man; 

Ccntaurca  mnnlana. 
Ccrastium  tomrntosaim 
•tCheiranUiua  Allioliu. 

Cheiraiithu*  ulpinua. 
•tCheiranthus.  iL  . 
K'oronilla  eappadorica, 
Coronilla  vana, 
Daphne  C  wo  rum, 
Dianthua  arrnariua. 
Dianthua  drtluidea. 
Diaulbus  neglectus. 
Dianthua  aylveatria. 
Dictamnua  albua. 
Dictamnua  albus  nr.  cau- 
casarua, 
tDraba  axnidca. 
TDraha  pyrrnaica. 
tKchuiopa  Rilro. 
tEeluuopo  aphcroccphalus. 
•tEnnus  alpinus, 
ttErodium, 
•Erysimum  pulchelliirn. 
t  Euphorbia  corollata. 
tKuphurbia  epithymoidea. 
tCeuisLa  aajcrtLaUa, 
•KJeranium. 
fGeum  mootanum, 
Klypaophila  arutifolia. 
t  Klypsnphila  paniculata. 

f  Hchanthrmum.  [rriana. 
tlHeliopaU  leva  Tar.  Pitck- 

3.  For  Shady  Places. 

a.  The  following  plants  require  quite  heavy  shade; 
many  others  succeed  almost  equally  well  in  sun- 
shine and  shade. 

Anemone  alpina.  Cortusa  Matthioli. 

Anemone  canadensis.  C^pripediuin. 

Anemone  rivularia.  I  [..murium  1 

Anemone  sylvratris.  Uuruia  1 


tiluui, 
firmer 
flris  puaiila. 
•Iri*  ururuieularia. 
tiKniphofia. 
•Ijithyrua  ,( Irnl.ual 
t  l.contopu 
1 1. maris*, 
til. mum  perenne. 

Muehleuhrckia  complexa. 
ttEnotbera  Lamurrluana. 
•Ononis  rotundifolia. 
mopordon  brsrleatum. 
►nopnrdon  pnlycephalum. 
nudiraule. 
•Phlox  amoma. 
♦Phlox  pilosa. 
•Phlox  subuiala. 
tPlanlaco  maxima, 
f  Platyeodon. 
t  It.—  In  Klaura. 
IHuiltocckia  Uriiiiata. 
TKutlhrckia  Xrwmanii. 
tlSapouaria  raiirasica. 
tSaponaria  ooymoidea. 


•Srmprrvivum. 
•tSilene. 

SS.Ii.lui;... 

IStatice  lalifoha- 
t  (Thymus, 
t  (Tunic*  Naxifraipi. 

f  Vcrbascum. 

♦Virui  (Orobus) 

tYurca  ' 

fYueca 

tY 


a  a.  Doing  better  in  partial  shade;  a 

will  stand  a  moderate  amount  of 


of  them 


I  .i  pari*. 

Myosntia  alpratri*. 
Myoantiapaltl 


Anemone  ranun 
Amcbia  echioidca. 
Arum  itnlieum. 
Arum  marulalum. 
Aaarurn  curopanim. 
Aaprrula  txlorata. 


Astrontia  eamiolic 
CUytoma  vinriiiica, 
Cnnvallaria  1 
Cypripediu 


Orch 

Polyconatum  1 
Primula. 
Rnmonilia  NaOmlis*. 
K-'inmn.ll-'i  pyrrnaica. 
Koniinrulua  aconitifolius, 
Saruruinaria  canadensis. 
Saxifnura  Campoaii. 
Saxifruica  I 


Doronirum, 
Goodyira. 
•  Habcuaria. 
Ilcllrborus 


var.  altrmliua. 


Hpigrlia 
Spirs**. 
Tiarello. 
Trillium. 
Vaueouverla 
Viola  canina. 
Viola  pedata. 


4.  Suitable  vur  Carpets  or  Ewilnok.  The  following 
arc  of  compact  habit  anil   dv  low;  1 


also  almost  continuous  bloomers. 

Aesrna,  npcei 
a  Cla 


arir<ntcum. 
saxatile  var. 


4.  Suitable  for  Cabpot*  and  EDomwi, 

Lavandula  nana  var. 

part* 
Ijr.--.riii  iM'punr-jfliiii.i. 

Myuaulia. 
Nt-W-ta  Muniiui. 
Phlox  nliKuna. 
Phlnx  ilivanrata. 
Phlox  frondo 


Anriaria  1 

Arrm-na  lutifolia  var.  roar*. 
Amnm    plantaginpa  var. 

leurantha. 
Artueria  vuUturia. 
Armaria  vuliaria  var.  Ijiu- 

rhoana. 
Aru  uiuua  lanata. 
Anunirn  vumpwum. 
Aubnelia  dello.dea. 
Bellia  prrvunia  llorr-plrno. 
Campanula  rarpalira. 
CVraxtium  tomenlJjaum. 
Duphiu-   Cnporum  (treated 

aa  an  herb). 
Otnnthua  rcMiua. 
DlaliLhu."  rhinrrud^. 
Diatithu*  delt 


Phlox  ovata. 
Phlox  ri-iitaru. 
Phlox  nuhulata. 


Diantbu.4  ■vlveatria. 
Krodium  Maneaeavi. 


Pulemotiium 
Hcabi*>«a  cram 
Silcne  nrMulifl. 
Silc-ne  alpratria. 
Kilrne  maritima, 
8ilt*ne  SaxilrikRiu 
HUeui-  Schafta. 
Tellima  cran<bflora. 
Tl.yn.u*  rnrH«lorua. 
Veronira  cantpituaa. 
Wrnnira  rpproa. 
Veronira  nipratris. 
Viola  rurnutn  var.  nlba, 
Viola  cornula  var  purpurea. 

6.  Fon  Cct-klowers.    The  following  varieties  are 
well  adapted  for  cutting. 

*—.Sprmtr-/toiem*o.  f— Summer-fimirrwg. 

l~Autumn-floweriwj. 


KrjTani 
ll.-h.ii, 


mum  pulrhrllum. 
then. urn  mutabile. 


Pari. 


The 


White, 
t  lAronitum. 
tAl»trcrm.r 
lAnrtnonr  ja| 
■Anemone  1 
tAntbericum. 
TAnthitrium. 
f  Aquilepa. 

tArmrna     vulgarU  var 

Laurhrana. 
lArtetluaia  lartiflura. 
•tjAater. 
fiAatilbe. 
•Baptiaia  auatralia. 
tilWfamranda  rhinrnaia 

(Pardanthua). 
tfBoltotua. 
fCampanula  latifoba  var. 

macrantha. 
Campanula  Milium 
Campanula  ^'raicilolia. 
t  Campanula  pyramid 
CVntaurea  iiMintana. 
Centaurea  ruthentca. 
t  Ceratontigrna  plu 

Chelone  Lyonii. 
tlChryaantbemum 

in  variety. 
J  \<  '>t:  •  11. 1 :  1  n..im,  Autumn 

Cunicinuta  rxvremom. 
'  Clematis  Davidiana. 
Clemati"!  recta. 
Clematis  reeta  flore-plrno. 
Convallaria  maialia. 
Connnu  uraiHidkira. 
t  IVIplunium. 
*f  Dianthua. 
•tDirentra  »pwtab«i«. 
'  'Dictamnua  albua. 
'  Dixi talis  pur 
'Doronirum. 
fP.pilobium  1 
t  Kriireron. 
(Kupatorium. 
Euphorbia  eurullata. 
tlOarllanJia  arisUU. 

tCaillardia  (TnndiHora 
tKJeum  corrinrum.  Mr». 
Hradnhaw. 
K!y|M>jphila  aruti(»ha. 
t<i>'|xuphila  paniculata. 


HrliaoUiux.  [rriana. 
Heliopaia  Uevis  var.  Piteb- 
llemerarallia. 
llearxTia  matron  alia. 
Hrurlwrn  aanKuinea. 
Ilosu  plantaipnra  var. 
Krandtflora. 
tiHyperirum  M. 
'Iberis  armpe 
Inrarvillra  Ddavayi. 


Iris  grrmanic. 
I riri  Kaempferi. 
Iris  minora. 
tiKniphofia  (Tritoma). 

Lathyrus  I  a  ti  folia*, 
ftl-iatru  tryrnoiitachya. 

tlxibelia  raniinalia. 
t|Ul»-lia  vjihilitira. 
tLuptnus  pol>i)liyllu». 
fl.ychnis. 
t  ll.yaimarbia  clcthroidea. 
til.ythrum  Salicaria  Tar. 

rnarum  auperbum. 
♦tMyoeotin. 

ffflantbiri 

tPsonia. 
•fPapaver. 
t  IPentateriKm. 

il'hlox  Arendsii 

•l>hloxdivarir»t». 
t  (Phlox  pauirulata, 

fPhlox  auffrutieoa*. 
t  (Phyao»tea3B  vircrii 


fPlatyeodon  urandiflorum. 
tll'lumhaco  ' 


■MM 
•1  Poli-monium. 
tPotentilla. 
•Primula. 

tPyrrthrum  hybridum. 

(Pyf'  llirun.  ulubnoaum. 

tKehmannin  angubtta. 
tjltixlbrekia. 

tHalvia  axurea. 

fSalvia  pratenaia. 

T^axilraxa  pyramidaua. 
flSrabiiMH  raueasica. 
Sedum  srpectabile. 
Kidalcea  Candida. 

vur. 
IListeri. 


Soliibutn. 


iStalire  lalifolia. 
Slokesia  ryanea. 
Tbalirtrum  adiantifoliuni 
Thnlirtnim  dipteroearpum . 
tThermopei*  earnliniana. 
•tTrolliux- 
t  Valeriana  officinalis. 
Veronira  luncifolia  var.  sub 
Veronira  spies  La. 
tYucra  filamentoaa 


rborus  ni«er. 
IHelenium  aut 
suprrbum. 
(Helenium  autu 

pumilum. 
tHeb-nium  Hoopeaii. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  plants  usually  accepted  and  often  listed 
as  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  montbretias,  erc- 
murus,  hlium,  which  are  suitable  for  cutting, 
i  will  be  found  1 
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6.  For  Bold  Eptectr.  The 

striking  in  their  habit  and  for 
very  serviceable  in  groups  or 
mens.   Some  are  foliage  plant*  with 
tively  inconspicuous  flowers. 

*-*Talt  tmi$lim,  urawinn  .5  fttt  or  mart  in  bright. 
\—-Mfi\\im  ranWiea,  uruumtf  /rum  i  to  i  fttt. 
|=  Varictie*  with  striking  /o/wli/c. 


speci- 


•Acanthua  mollis  var.  lati- 

follus. 
tAnemooe  japunica. 
TArtemiaia  lacti  flora. 
i  JAnineus  sylvoster. 
•Anwdo  l>onax. 
•Astilbe  Arrmlni. 
'Aatilbe  Davidu. 
•Aatilbe  grandia. 


natia  recta. 
•Crambr  rordifolia. 
•Delphinium  hyhridum. 
tDirtamnus  alhu*. 
tEehinacea  purpurea  (Rud- 

beckial. 
IKIymus  glaueun. 
lEryngium  amrthystinum. 
TFilipcndnla  rubra  var.  vrn- 


-Jenium  autumnale  var. 
auprrbum. 
tHelenium.  Riverton 
•Helianthus  mollis. 
tHclianthua  deeapcUiua,  Soleil 
d'Or. 


•Hrliunthuam-gyali*.  _ 

major, 
tlleraerocallia  flava. 
f  Hemeroeallis  Thunbergii. 
jllcrncleum  villneum. 
tiHosta    plantagmr-ii  var. 

grandiflora. 
tHyprricum  Monrianum. 
TKmphofla  I'varia  var. 

□obi  lis. 
tKmphofia  Pfitscri. 
fPtr-onia. 

f  Paiiaver  orirntale. 
fPhlox  paniculata. 
•tPoIygonum  nachatinenae. 

•  (Polygonum  Sietioldit. 
fRheum  palniatntn  var. 

sanguineum. 

•  IRodgersia  amculifnli*. 

•  IRodgersia  pinnata. 
•Huclbcckia.  Golden  Glow. 
•Rudbcckia  maxima. 
Thalirtrum  dipteroearpum. 
tVeroniea  longifolia  var.  sub- 


MY 


7.  For  Forcing  and  Grf.knhot'sf.  Decoration.  The 
following  species  are  suitable  for  forcing.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  succeed  best  in  a 
not  exceeding  50°  at  ni«ht.  Many  of 
be  potted,  but  some  of  the  more  robust  sorts  are 
better  grown  in  boxes  or  benches.  The  astilbes 
and  spin-as  will  thrive  in  a  higher  temperature 
than  other  varieties  named. 

Geum  coerineum,  Mrs  Brad- 
shaw. 

Hcllchnrua  nigcr  var.  major. 
Hrpatira  anguloaa. 
Hepatica  triloba. 
Heipcris  matronalis. 
Heuchera  sanguinea. 
Host*  lancifolia  var.  albo- 


i  saxatile  var.  I 
_  t  senile*. 
Aquilcgia  chryaantha. 
Arahis  nlpina. 
Aster  alpinua. 
Aster  aubcaeruleus. 
Astilbe  Arendsii. 
Astilbe  Davidii. 
Astilbe  grandia. 
Aubrietia.  all  varirlica. 
Campanula  rarpatica. 
Campanula  M«lium. 
Campanula  pyramid 
Chciranthua  Allionii. 
Cbeiranthua  alpinus. 
Coreopsis  grandiflora. 
Cypripcdium  araulc. 
Cypriprdium  pulw*c« 
Cypriprdium  spectalj 
Delphinium  k  nodi  riorum. 
Delphinium  iryhridum. 
Pi  hip  thus  csnaus. 
Dianthiw  dcltnidcs. 
Dianthu*.  Napoleon  III. 
Dianthus  neglect  lla. 
Direnlra  spectabilU. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 
Digitalis  purpurea  var.  glox- 

iniirflora- 
Dodcrathron  Mcadia. 


nmrg'.niitii. 
Iberia  arm|M'r\"t 
Incitrvillra  Deli 
Iris  cristttta. 


vayi. 


a 


Iria  pumila. 
Myoaotis,  all  kind*. 
Pasnnia,  all  varictica. 
Panavrr  nudicaule. 
Phlox  antrrna. 
Phlox  Arcndaii. 
Phlox  divarirata. 
Phlox  subulata. 
Phlox  auffruticoaa. 
Card. 

Pnlviron.it urn  multifW 
Pnmula.  all  iperipa. 
PjTethrum  hybhdum. 
Saxifrniti,  nil  apprirs. 
Sixj  rinrhiuin  angu^tifolium. 
Spinrn,  many  a|>crir«. 
Trillium,  all  aperica. 
Tn>lliu-H.  all  apwiPm, 
\  icia  oroboide.  lOrohm). 
Viola,  all  kinds. 

New  and  Vert  Dehikahi.k  •Species.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprint  Nome  of  the  Iwst  introductions  of 
recent  years,  up  to  ami  inrludinK  1914. 


Gi-rbera  J 


AaUikat  Purtiuoa.  P.  rry 


Aeonilum  FbrlM'ri  var.  Wil 
aonti. 

Ar^mitum  Hrmaleyaniim. 
Anrhuan  italir-a,  Dropmorr. 
Anrhiwa  italira.  OpM, 
Anrhuw  italica,  Pi-rry  va- 
riety. 

flnnhim  myo«oudiflora. 
Anemone  vitifolia. 
Arabia  aubrietioidra. 
Arfmimn  lartiflora. 
Aatrr  Amellua.  Hcauty  of 


Aster.  Bi-nuty  of  Colwell, 
Aster.  Feltham  Hlw. 
A«ter  Dova^untilia'.  I..  Fardrl. 
Asfr  novi-belKii,  St-  Kctnio. 
Aster.  Peter  U  lute. 
Astillje  Arrndaii.  fere*. 
Aaiilhc  Arendai,  Pink  IVari. 
AatiltK'    Arendaii,  Queen 

Alexandra. 
Aatill"'  Arendaii.  Salmon 

<>lren. 
Aatilbe  Arrndaii,  Vrata. 
Campanula  rurpatin 
field  Wliiu-. 

,  Warloy. 


\bw  and  Very 
Cbryaanthcmum, 

Glorj'- 

Cbrysaiiihrmuin  maximum, 

Ktuile  de  Nouvrllra. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum. 

King  l-Ulwanl  VII. 
Chrvaanthrmum  maximum, 

Nlrs.  Trrateeg. 
Cbryaanlbrmum,  Koay  Grm. 
Clematis  recta  florc-pleno. 
Delphinium  Belladonna 

semi-plena, 
Delphinium.  J.  .S.  1 
Delphinium.  I 

eelle*. 

IVltihinium  Morrheimei. 
I>etphinium.  Persimmon. 
Grum    roerineum,  Mra. 

Hradahaw. 
Gypaophila  panieulata  flore- 

plrno. 

Ilelrniuni  autumnal?,  River- 
ton  Beauty. 
Helenium  autumnale,  Rivcr- 

Um  Ctem. 
Heurllera  uracil  I  mm. 

Perry  var. 
He  n  il. til  Nane>-  Perry. 
Heuchera.  Searlel  Spray. 
Ileuebera,  Shirley. 

hn  Benary. 


Varieties,  i 

Inagrrmati, 

Wluu>. 

Iris  germanica.  King  of  Iria. 
Iris  germaniea,  Lady  Foster. 
Iris  germanica,  I 
Iria  germaniea, 
motL 

inlrrregna,  varieties. 


John] 
Twilight 

Unique. 


Phlox  Arrndaii.  all 
Phlox  paniculata. 

Buchner. 
Phlox  paniculata, 

Campbell. 
Phlox    paniculata,  Hhrin- 

laniler. 

Plilux  paniculata.  Kvi.-tmm. 
Phlox    paniculata,    G.  A. 

Strohlein. 
Primula  Beesiana. 
Primula  Bulleyana. 
IVimula  Fnrreatii. 
Primula  pulvrrulenta. 
Primula  aikkimenaia. 
Primula  Veitelui. 
Salvia  virguta  var.  i 
Sedum  apectabile,  I 
Seneeio  elivorum. 
Heneeio  tangutieua. 
Thalielrum  dipterocmrpum. 
Viola  cornuta  var.  purpurea. 


W.  X.  Craig. 


Herbs  in  Canada. 


Many  species  and  varieties  of  herbs  succeed  admi- 
rably in  Canada,  the  covering:  of  snow  which  they  have 
in  winter,  in  most  places,  affording  them  excellent  pro- 
tection from  extreme  cold  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  conditions  are  thus,  in  many  places,  more 
favorable  than  farther  south,  where  they  are  exposed, 
for  long  periods,  to  cold  and  changeable  weather. 

Following  are  list*  of  best  herbaceous  perennials. 

for  the 


One  hundred  best  hardy  herbaceous 

Dominion  of  Canada,  except  prairie  ; 

f  ruvnf|r'/our. 

Delphinium  caahmrrianum. 


Achillea 

The  Pearl. 


Aeonitum  Napellua  var.  bi- 

color. 
Adoni*  vernalia. 
.Ethioncma  graiidiflorum. 
Althc*  roaea  (Hollyhock). 
'Anemone  japonic*  varieties. 
Anemone  patens  var.  Nut- 


grandiflorum 


Mrs. 


s>'lvestria. 
Aquilrgia  rhryaautha. 
*A(|uilegia  caprulea  and  hy- 

a  flabellata  var.  nana 


AquUegia  glauduloaa. 
Aquilrgia  oxysepala. 
•Arabia  albida  var.  ' 
pleno. 
Aruneus  sylvester  var. 

Kneiffi. 
AsUt  alpinua  var. 
Aster    Amellua  \-ar. 

loidra. 
Aster   Amellua  var, 

rabirua. 
Aster  novavangli*,  Mra. 

F.  Rayner. 
Campanula 
varirtiw. 


beaaa- 
J. 


maerantha. 
•Campanula 
varieties. 
Campanula  pyramidalis. 
•Chrj'satitheii 
varieties. 
Cimicifuga  amerie 
H'lematis  recta. 
Convallaria  mainlis. 
•Coreopjus  grandiflorn. 
I>elphinium  B«'lladonna 
name  lur  garden  formal. 


•Delphinium  _ 
(I).  chinenset 
•Delphinium 
varieties. 
•Dianthua 
Sinkiua. 
•Dicentra  sprctabilia. 
Dirtamnus  albus. 
Doronicum  plantagineum 

var.  exeelsum. 
Kehinan'a  purpurea. 
•Epimedium  alpiuum  \-ar. 

rubrum. 
Erigoron  apecioaua  var. 

superbus. 
Filijiendula  hexapttala  var. 

flore-pleno. 
Filiprndula  ruhra. 
G&illardia  anstata. 
G>-paopliila  paniculata. 
llelenium  autumnale  var 
pumilum  magnificum. 
Helenium    autumnale  vnr 

striatum. 
Helenium  Hoopesii. 
Helianthus  multiftnrua. 

Meteor,  or  Soleil  d'Or. 
Helianthus  multiflorus,  Mrs. 
Ninon. 

Helianthus  rigidus.  Miss 
Melliah. 
•Hemeroeallla  aurantiaea  var. 
•Hemrrucallis  flava.  Imajor. 
Hemerocallis  Thunbergii. 
Heiichrra  bri 

rillima. 
Heuchera  sanguines  var. 

splcndens. 
Hibiscus  Moacheutoa  and 

varietiea. 
H<e<ta  plantaginea. 
Iberia  aempcrviirns  var. 

Garrexiana 
Iberia    sempervirens  var 
.Snowflak*. 
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Hardy  herbaceous  perennial*  fur  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
continued. 


IncarriUea  Delavayi. 
Iru  aurca. 
•Iru    grrnianica,    in  great 

variety. 
♦In-  laevigata  I  Kacmpfrn  ■ .  io 

(treat  variety. 
Liliuni  auralum. 
LtUuiu  eroceum,  or  L.  dauri- 

cum  Mavuricum). 
1.1  Liu  m  longiflorum. 
Lilium  apecioaum  and  varie- 

tiea. 

'ljlium  wipprbum. 
*  1  -ill  um  trnuifolium. 

LiUum  teataceum. 

I  .ill  u  ni  Uterinum. 

I.upinua  polyphyllua. 


Papavi-r  oriental?  ai 

tin. 
Pblox  amu-tia. 
Pblox  divaricata. 
Pblox  glaberriina  var.  iui- 
fruUcotta,  Mian  Lingard. 
•Phlox  panirulata  (P. 

anta),  in  great  variety. 
•Platycodon  grundirlorum 


var.  album. 
Piilrnuimura  humile. 
Primula  elatiur. 
*Kudbeckia  laciiiinla  fl.-pl.. 
Golden  Glow. 
Rudberlua  maxima. 

(K. 


Monarda  didyma. 
MycMpti*  alpeiiria. 


tKnoUiera 
Vounicii. 
•Pa-onia  albiflora  and  P.  offi- 
cinal ia,  in  great  variety. 
Pwonia  trnu. folia  var.  tlore- 


Salviu  aiurra  var. 

flora. 
Static*-  lalifulin. 
Trillium  graiidirlorum. 
Trolliua     aaiaticus  var. 
plenua. 

•Trolliua   europrua,  Orange 
Globe. 
Verouica  auhaeianlia. 
Yucca  filanientuaa. 

perennial*  for  the  prairie  prov- 
ince* of  Canada. 

Achilloa     Ptarmica     fl.-pl.,       Filipeodula  flm-ii-ia. 

The  Pearl.  Gaillardia  aiiatata. 

Aconitum,  in  variety.  HemrrocallU  flava. 

Auemone  patena  var.  Nul-       I ria  gerniiiiuca.  in  variety. 

I  .ilium  tigrinum. 
Pa-onia,  in  variety, 
lanceolate.  Papaver  nudieaulc. 

Diaothua.  in  variety.'  Ph'li.i    panirulata,  io  great 

Direntra  appctabilia.  variety. 
Dictamnua  albua  var.  pur-       Platycodon  grand 

pun  uB.  IVrcthrura  i  " 

Doron.cum  caucaaicum. 

W.  T.  M  ACOl'N. 


A  leading  principle  in  the  prairie  style  of  landscape 
gardening  is  restoration  of  the  native  flora.  The 
history  of  every  country  shows  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  taste.  First,  the  native  Bora  tends 
toward  extermination  by  agriculture,  drainage,  fires, 
and  the  growth  of  cities.  Second,  cosmopolitanism 
spreads  everywhere,  until  the  gaudiness  of  temporary 
plant*,  like  canna*  and  coleus  and  the  artificiality  of 
complicated  geometric  beds  tends  to  make  all  parts 
of  the  world  look  alike.  Third,  people  recognize  that 
the  greatest  variety  and  highest  beauty  come  from 
restoring  and  intensifying  the  "local  color"  originally 
impressed  upon  each  distinct  region  by  eona  of  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  nature.  This  "return  to  nature," 
which  has  taken  many  centuries  in  Europe  has  begun 
-  lis  within  a  single  century,  owing  largely  to  the 
rcentage  (89  per  cent)  of  it*  arable  land.  The 
of  banishing  native  vegetation  went  so  fast 
and  far  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society  declared,  "It  is  probable 
that  no  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been 
degraded  to  such  utter  ugliness  and  monotony  as 
Illinois."  But,  in  1906  to  1909,  nearly  $4,000,000  was 
spent  on  the  West  Side  parks  of  Chicago  under  the 


high 


spent  on  the  West  Side  parks  of  Chicago  under  the 
direction  of  Jens  Jensen,  with  restoration  as  the  leading 
idea.  The  largest  and  most  impressive  restorations  in 
the  Middle  West  are,  "the  Prairie  River"  in  Humboldt 
Park,  and  "Chicago  during  the  carboniferous  era" 
in  the  greenhouses  at  Garfield  Park.  In  all  western 
restorations,  perennials  are  often  more  important 
than  trees  or  shrubs,  because  the  former  are  the  char- 
acteristic vegetation  of  prairies,  or  treeless  areas,  and 
because  there  are  more  species  of  western  herbs  than 
of  western  woody  plants. 

Perennials  that  do  rutf  crags  the  Mleghanir*. — ■ 
Of  the  179  plants  that  do  not  cross  the  Alleghanies, 
according  to  Brendel  ("Flora  Peoriana,"  pp.  70-78), 


thirty-four  are  perennials  cultivated  for  ornament. 
Of  western  origin,  he  thinks,  arc  the  following:  Anem- 
one caroliniana,  Chrysopsis  rillosa,  Cfematis  bimsii  (C. 
Pitcheri),  Echinacea  anaustifolia,  Helianihus  Uetiflorus 
and  //.  scoberrimus  («.  rigidm),  Lithospermum  lin- 
earifolium  (L.  angusiifolium),  Lythrum  alatum,  Peta- 
loMemon  candidus  and  P.  violoceus,  Camosxia  escu- 
lenta,  (Quamasia  hyacinthina),  and  Holidaga  glalm- 
ritna  (S.  missouriensis,  Hort.  not  Mutt.).  The  above 
came  originally  from  the  Great  Plains.  Of  southern 
origin  are:  Amsonia  Tabernjemontana  (A.  Amsonia), 
Baplisia  leucantha,  BoUonia  asteroides,  Coreopsis  lan- 
croiala,   Liatris   (or  Lacinaria)   cylindracea  and  L. 

Eycnostachya,  l^epachys  (or  Ratibida)  pinnala,  Rud- 
rckia  sulilomentosa  and  R.  triloba  (biennial),  Silphium 
laciniatum,  S.  perfoliatum,  and  S.  terebinthaceum.  The 
origin  of  the  eleven  following  species  is  not  stated: 
Cypripedium  candidum,  Echinacea  purpurea,  Eupa» 
torium  altixximum,  Filipendula  rubra  (Vlmaria  rubra, 
Spiraxt  lobala),  Helianlhus  ilorotticoidet,  Heuchera 
hispuia,  Hibiscus  mUUaris,  Jeffersonia  diphylla,  Phlox 
glal>errima  and  P.  tnaculata,  and  Solidago  ohioensis. 

State  flowers. — Before  a  legislature  chooses  a  state 
flower,  lists  like  the  above  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  impartial  observers,  to  make  sure  that  the  flowers 
recommended  are  really  characteristic,  easy  of  culti- 
vation, and  lend  themselves  to  the  decorative  arts. 
When  sentiment  alone  is  allowed  to  decide  these 
matters,  plants  are  often  chosen  which  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  grow.  Yet,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  choose  a 
flower  that  can  be  grown  in  every  garden.  One  prairie 
state  chose  tho  "prairie  violet."  Doubtless  the  showy 
Viola  sororia  was  meant,  vet  this  is  a  native  of  the  woods, 
and  it  is  as  common  East  as  West.  The  bird's-foot 
violet  (V.  pedala)  is  showy  on  the  dunes,  and,  even 
when  conventionalized  by  tne  decorative  arts,  would  be 
distinct,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  West.  Its  western 
representative  (V.  pedatifida)  is  a  genuine  prairie 
plant,  but  infrequent  and  presumably  impracticable 
lor  cultivation.  Unfortunately,  V.  sororia  makers  its 
response  to  good  soil  by  producing  leaves  instead  of 
flowers. 

City  flowers. — The  western  cities  have  now  definitely 
begun  the  practice  of  choosing  city  flowers  to  be  grown 
in  every  yard  and  woven  into  their  civic  art.  Perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  way  to  symbolize  the  history  or 
ideals  of  each  locality  is  to  choose  a  flower  character- 
istic of  its  peculiar  scenery  or  soil  type.  The  soil  type 
can  be  determined  by  correspondence  with  the  Bureau 
of  Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  prairie  state*  belong  chiefly  to  the  Upper  Austral 
zone,  but  there  are  a  few  cities  and  counties  that  can 
chouse  their  public  planting  motives  from  the  Lower 
Austral  and  some  from  the  Transition  zones.  "Life 
Zones  and  Crop  Zones,"  by  C.  H.  Merriam  (Bulletin 
No.  10,  Division  of  Biological  Survey),  gives  the  trees 
characteristic  of  each  zone,  and  these  may  be  helpful 
in  suggesting  the  most  characteristic  plant-associations 
of  each  locality.  The  man. 
give  invaluable  help. 

The  best  garden  perennials. 


will  usually 


The  following  are  all  sun-loving  plants,  succeeding 
in  ordinary  Rarden  soil  without  special  care.  They  are 


according  to  the  month  in  which  they  ordi- 
narily'begin  to  bloom,  although,  of  course,  consider- 
able variation  in  season  may  be  expected. 

While.— April:  Sanguinaria  canadensis.  May:  Phlox 
dimricala  var.  alba  grandiflora.  June:  Anemone  cana- 
denxis,  Penlstemon  Cobsra  var.  albus.  July:  Eu- 
phorbia corollata.  Phlox  fianiculata  vars.  Miss  Lingard, 
Snow  Queen,  White  Queen,  Albion,  Diadem,  Iler- 
mione,  Helena  Vacareseo,  anil  Von  Lassburg,  Physos- 
teaia  virginiana,  Thaliclrum  polygamum.  August: 
BoUonia  as'.croidex.  Hibiscus  Moseheutns  var.  albus, 
Salria  aturea  var.  alba,  Aster  ptarmieoides.  September: 
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Eupalorium  urtiaefolium.  October:  Alter  commutatus. 
A.  criroulrs  var.  Sensation,  A.  Tradescantii. 

Blue. — April:  Iris  cristata  and  /.  iwm,  Phlox  Sld- 
laria.  May:  Amsonia  Tabernsrmontana,  Baptisia  aus- 
tralis,  Phlox  diinrieata,  Polemonium  replant,  Camassia 
esculenta.  June:  Tradescantia  virginiana,  Cliloria  mari- 
ana.  July:  Delphinium  ctirolinianum  (bluish  white). 
August:  EupaUrrium  cceUstinum.  October:  Attar  Uevis 
and  A.  amethystinus. 

Pitik. — June:  Tradescantia  virginica  var.  delicala. 
July:  Phlox  paniculata  vara.  Grevin,  Lady  Molly, 
Sonnenkind,  and  I«  Soleil,  Echinacea  purpurea  var. 
rosea  (Rudheckia  elegant  rosea),  Physostegia  virginiana 
var.  speciosa.  August:  Hisbiscus  Mosehcutot  and  H. 
milUaris.  September:  Boltonia  aster  aides,  A  iter  lougir- 
folius,  A.  ericoides  var.  Sensation,  .4.  novx-angiUc  var. 
Ryecroft  Pink,  A .  panicvlaius  var.  Triumph. 

Rose  and  rosy  purple. — July:  Physostegia  virginiana. 
August:  Liatris  (Ixtcinaria)  pyenostachya,  L.  scariosa, 
and  L.  squarrosa.  September  and  October:  Aster  novae- 
anglix  var.  roseus,  Lythrum  alatum. 

Purple  and  violet. — May:  Clematis  Simsii  (C.  Pitch- 
eri),  Sedum  pulchellum.  July:  Phlox  paniculata  var. 
Ryecroft  Purple,  Echinacea  purpurea.  August:  Aster 
Slwrtii.  September:  Aster  patens. 

Crimson. — June:  Callirhot  involucrata.  July:  Phlox 
paniculata  var.  Lord  Kelvin.  September:  A  tier  novx- 
anglue  var.  coccineus. 

Magenta. — May:  Phlox  pilosa,  P.  stolonifera  (P. 
re  plans).  June:  Phlox  glaberrima,  P.  maculata.  July: 
Phlox  paniculata  vara.  Champs  Elysees,  Eclaireur  and 
Obernartner  Wittig. 

Scarlet. — May:  AquUegia  canadensis.  June:  Lilium 
canadense  var.  rubrum,  L.  umbeUatum,  Pursh.  not  Hort. 
July:  Pentstemon  barbatus  var.  Torreui  (from  the  Great 
Plains),  Phlox  paniculata  var.  Stcndahl,  Lilium  cana- 
dense var.  rubrum.  August:  Gaillardia  aristata  var. 
Glory. 

Yellow. — May:  Caltha  palustris  var.  flore-pletw, 
AquUegia  canadensis  var.  flarescens,  Ranunculus  rejxtis 
var.  flare-plena,  Viola  NutlaUii.  June:  (Enolhera  missou- 
riensis,  Lepaehys  jainnata,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  Coreop- 
sis lanceolata  and  C.  grandi flora.  July:  Coreopsis  verti- 
cillata,  Helianthus  mollis,  11.  Ixtiflorus  and  H.  strumosus 
(H.  macrophyllus),  SUphium  perfoliatum,  Chrysovsis 
viUota,  Ascletnas  tuberosa,  Rudlteckia  speciosa  and  R. 
Newmanii,  Heliopsis  helianthoidca,  //.  Unix  and  var. 
Pitcheriana,  H.  scabra  var.  zinnia 'flora.  August  :  Rud~ 
beckia  fulgiaa  and  R.  sublomentosa,  Coreopsis  tripteris, 
Helenium  autumnal*  and  var.  pumilum  magnificum. 
Helianthus  decapetalu*  vara,  multiflorus,  maximus,  and 
Soleil  d'  Or,  Helianthus  scal>errimux  (//.  rigidus)  var. 
Miss  Mellish.  ScpteunW:  Helianthus  orgyalis.  Octo- 
ber: Helianthus  MaximManii. 
Orange.— May:    Lithospermum   canescens.  July: 


Perennials  classified  by  height.— It  is  easy  to  get 
flowers  of  medium  height  any  month  from  the  color 
list*  given  above.  The  prairie  has  also  produced  many 
tall  perennials  suitable  for  gardens,  especially  in  the 
genera  Helenium  and  Helianthus,  which  furnish  many 
8]Kcivn  that  grow  taller  than  a  man.  Many  asters 
and  the  boltonias  will  attain  5  f<<ct  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  so  will  Lilium  canadense  and  L.  super- 
bum,  if  they  have  shade  and  unfailing  moisture.  The 
prairie  has  produced  no  edging  plants  equal  to  the 
pinks,  alywtums,  or  rock  cresses.  Perhaps  the  best 
western  garden  plants  growing  12  inches  high  or  less 
arc:  April:  Iris  cristata  and  /.  ixrna,  Sanguinaria  cana- 
densis. May:  Progeria  virginiana  var.  illinoiensis, 
Litltospermum  canescens,  Ranunculus  repens  var. 
flore-jkeno.  June:  Sedum  pulchellum  and  iS.  Umatum, 
(Enothera  missouriensis,  Callirhoe  xnnolucrata,  and  the 
plant  known  to  the  trade  as  Erigeron  glahellus,  which 
blooms  in  October,  and  is  presumably  different  from 
the  spring-blooming  Erigeron  asper,  to  which  E.  glabel- 


lus  has  been  referred  (although  some  retain  E.  asptr  lb 
a  synonym  of  E.  gtabetlus). 

Perennials  for  special  uses  and  soils. 

Perennials  for  cut-flowers. — The  ideal  subject  for  cut- 
ting lasts  a  long  time,  has  long  stems,  is  fragrant,  and 
has  large  or  numerous  flowers.  About  the  only  peren- 
nial that  cotiMsi  up  to  this  standard  is  the  garden  phlox, 
but  long  steins  awl  large  flowers  are  produced  by  many 
species  of  Gaillardia,  Helianthus,  Heliopsis,  and  Rud- 
beckia.  Smaller  flowers  in  abundance  are  produced  by 
Aster,  Boltonia,  and  Coreopsis.  Long  and  effective 
spikes  are  produced  by  Liatris,  and  Physostegia.  For 
lightening  bouquets,  Galium  borcale  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Gypsophila  paniculata. 

Perennials  for  fragrance. — The  phloxes  are  fragrant 
at  dusk,  but  otherwise  the  prairie  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced no  fragrant  flo were  of  the  first  importance  for 
cultivation. 

Perennials  for  the  collector. — The  groups  that  ap{teal 
moot  to  collectors  are  those  having  the  greatost  variety 
in  form,  color,  and  sise.  Perennial  phlox  {P.  panicu- 
lata) has  produced  more  varieties  in  cultivation  than 
any  other  American  flower,  one  Scotch  catalogue 
offering  346  kinds.  The  color  range  is  from  purple 
through  crimson-pink  to  white,  and  the  chief  forms  are 
the  large-flowered,  large-truswod,  and  lialo.  Gaillardia 
aristata  has  produced  102  varieties,  ranging  from  yellow 
to  red,  the  chief  forms  being  toothed,  laciniate,  quilled, 
and  reflexed,  with  some  double  varieties  (e.g.  (!. 
splendidissima  plena)  and  a  maximum  size  of  5Ji  inches 
(James  Kelway).  The  perennial  sunflowers  make  a 
very  impressive  collection,  but  require  much  space 
unless  only  a  few  of  each  kind  are  grown.  They  are 
all  yellow-flowered,  and  offer  no  great  variety  of  form 
but  they  vary  in  season  from  July  to  October,  and  in 
height  from  3  to  12  feet,  with  single  or  double  flowers 
and  yellow  or  brown  disks.  The  best  twelve  species  of 
sunflower  arc  native  to  the  prairie.  The  coneflowcrs 
(comprising  Rudbeckia  and  Lepaehys)  make  a  more 
elegant  ana  varied  collection  with  a  wider  range  of 
color,  the  prominent  disks  being  green,  yellow,  brown, 
or  purple,  while  the  ravs  range  from  yellow  to  red- 
dish brown  and  purple.  Thirty-nine  species  and 
seventy-one  varieties  of  perennial  asters  or  Michodmas 
daisies  are  offered  by  a  single  English  dealer.  There 
are  thirty-nine  species  native  to  the  prairie,  and  in 
cultivation.  The  New  Jersey  aster  {A.  novi-belgii), 
which  is  not  native  to  the  prairie,  has  produced  the 
pri -utest  number  of  varietica,  vix..  forty-five.  Asters 
are  more  satisfactory  in  borders  by  themselves  than 
in  the  garden. 

Perennials  for  light  soils.— All  the  artists  of  the 
prairie  school  have  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  sand- 
dunes  near  Chicago,  to  which  the  Prairie  Club  has 
conducted  several  hundred  excursions.  The  flowers 
of  the  dunes  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Chicago,  a  large  part  of  which  is  built  on  dunes.  In 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  city,  the  conventional  material 
of  the  nurseries  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  but  the  plants 
of  the  dunes  succeed  admirably.  The  greatest  color 
shows  at  the  dunes  are  produced  by  Lupinus  perennis 
and  Viola  peitala,  which  bloom  by  the  thousands  in 
sand,  but  commonly  fail  in  rich  soil.  Other  showy 
perennials  of  these  ami  other  inland  dunes  are,  Asclepias 
tubcrota,  Euphorbia  amillata,  Liatris  scariosa,  IsUhy- 
rus  maritimus,  Lithospermum  canescens,  the  fleshy- 
leaved  Solidago  Virgaurea,  Ttphroria  rinnnica,  and 
Physostegia  virginiana,  which  aswimes  fleshy  leaves  and 
dwarf  habit  in  sand.  One  of  the  best  grasses  is  Cola- 
movilfa  longifolia,  and  one  of  the  best  gray-leaved 
plants  is  Artemisia  canadensis. 

Perennials  for  the  roadside. — The  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  public  use  of  perennials  in  the  prairie  states  is 
connected  with  the  roadsides,  which  can  be  turned  into 
a  public  park  without  the  cost  of  buying  the  land. 
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The  roadside  is  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  native  flora, 
and  if  the  movement  to  preserve  and  restore  the  prairie 
flowers  has  progressed  farther  in  the  prairie  states  than 
others  it  may  be  because  the  prairie  states  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  create  their  own  scenery.  The  following 
lint  contains  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  flowers 
that  can  be  bought  or  collected  cheaply,  and  are  easy 
of  cultivation,  but  not  weedy.  Many  of  them  are 
excellent  for  cut-flowers,  but  few  of  them  would  be 
likely  to  encourage  vandalism.  To  this  list  should  be 
added  three  important  bulbous  plants  which  can  be 
used  to  edge  the  shrubbery,  viz.,  dodecatheon,  mer- 
tensia,  and  camassia.  The  following  plants  are  all 
sun-loving  species,  and  most  arc  well  adapted  to  stand 
drought:  May:  Phlox  divaricata.  June:  CaUirhoi 
involucrata,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Phlox  glaberrima 
and  P.  maculata,  Eryngium  aquaticum.  July:  Phlox 
paniculcUa,  Echinacea  purpurea,  Helianlhus  mollis, 
//.  Isctifiorus,  H .  helianlhoides,  Asclepias  tuber osa, 
Rudbeckia  soeciosa,  Hcliapsis  scabra.  August:  (taiUardia 
aristata,  lioilonia  asteroides,  Liatris  pyenostachya,  Aider 
noose-angli*,  Rudbeckia  suUomenlosa,  Hrlenium  autum- 
nal*, Helianlhus  decapetalus.    September:  Aster  eri- 


alis 


u*,  and  A.  patens,  Helianthua  orgy- 
:  Aster  amethyslinus,  A.  lints,  and  A. 
A.  Tradescardii,  Helianlhus  Maximilianii. 
rerennuus  for  shade. — A  great  problem  in  the  prairie 
states  is  restoration  of  wild  flowers  to  woodlots  that 
have  been  pastured.  The  chief  wooded  areas  are  along 
streams  and  whenever  they  exist  elsewhere  they  furnish 
the  only  scenic  foil  to,  or  relief  from,  the  prairie.  The 
western  woods  are  scarcely  differentiated  from  the 
eastern  woods  in  spring  unless  by  greater  abundance 
of  American  bluebells  {Mertensia  virginica),  and  wild 
blue  phlox  (P.  divaricata).  The  snow  or  early  wake- 
robin  (Trillium  nivak)  is  often  the  first  flower,  pre- 
ceding the  hep  •  Perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic spring  wild  flower  of  the  woods  is  Erythronium 
albidum,  which  replaces  the  yellow  addcr's-tonguc  of 
the  East.  In  summer,  the  most  characteristic  species, 
probably,  are  Helianlhus  decapeUdus  and  //.  divaricalus. 
JAlium  canadense  and  L.  superbum  grow  taller  and  pro- 
duce more  flowers  in  moist  woods  than  open  places. 
At  the  edge  of  the  woods,  Anemone  rirginiana  and 
A.  canadensis  bloom  freely.  Phloxes  appear  to  much 
better  advantage  in  woods  where  their  magenta  color 
is  toned  down  by  the  shade,  especially  when  they  are 
seen  amid  grass.  The  best  planting  policy  ordinarily 
is  to  spend  moncv  chiefly  near  the  trails,  a  favorite 
foliage  plant  beside  trails  being  the  maidenhair  fern 
(Adianlum  pedal  urn).  Perhaps  the  best  large  masses 
of  color  am  produced  by  colonics  of  Cimirijuga  rare- 
mosa  and  Aralia  racemosa,  the  berries  of  which  change 
from  green  through  purple  to  scarlet  during  the  summer. 

In  autumn,  many  species  of  aster  and  goldenrod  fill 
the  woods,  notably  Aster  cordifolius  and  A.  divaricatus, 
and  Solidago  r.rsia. 

Perennials  far  rock-gardens. — Natural  rocks  are  so 
rare  in  the  West  that  rock-gardens  hardly  seem  appro- 
priate. Among  the  best  flowera  native  to  western 
rocks  arc  Aquilegia  canadensis,  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia,  Eupatorium  ctelestinum,  Fragaria  rirginiana  var. 
illtnoiensia,  Heuchera  americana,  Oxalis  riolaeea, 
Sedum  pulchellum  and  S.  ternatum,  ami  Silene  rirginica. 

Perennials  for  bog-gardens. — Sphagnum  bogs  in 
convenient  locations  are  getting  rare  in  the  West,  but 
western  people  are  beginning  to  buy  them  because  they 
contain  some  of  the  most,  beautiful  flowers,  especially 
orchids,  pitcher-plants,  and  members  of  the  heath 
family.  Many  ol  these  plants  and  the  fringed  gentian 
require  sphagnum  moss  or  peat.  They  present  a  higher 
type  of  beauty  than  the  plants  that  grow  in  ordinary 
muck  or  wet  soil,  which  are  named  in  the  next  list. 

Waler-loring  perennial*. — The  following  are  suitable 
for  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  brooks,  rivers,  and 
water-gardens.   They  require  more  water  than  it  is 


convenient  to  give  them  in  ordinary  flower-gardens, 
and  even  if  they  thrive  they  are  likely  to  look  out  of 
place:  April:  Caltha  paltiMris.  May:  Chamilirium 
luteum,  Senedo  aureus,  Menyanthes  trifoliala.  June: 
Iris  versicolor,  Parnassia  caroliniania,  Angelica  atro- 
purpurea.  July:  Angelica  hirsuta,  Aster  puniceus,  Caltha 
palustris,  Liltum  canndrnsc  and  /.  superbum,  Thalic- 
trutn  polygamum  (T.  Cornuti).  August:  lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  Aster  paniculatus,  Eupatorium  purpureum,  Hibis- 
cus Moscheutos.  September:  Gentiana  A rutrewsii,  Htle- 
nium  autumnale,  Pontederia  cordata.  October:  Helian- 
thua orgyolis  and  //.  Maximilianii.  Colored  water-lilies 
are  not  used  in  the  prairie  style  of  landscape  garden- 
ing as  they  spoil  the  purity  of  the  composition,  since 
the  white  water-lily  is  the  only  one  native  to  prairie 
rivers.  Perhaps  the  finest  aquatic  plant  yet  to  be  nat- 
uralised in  western  water-gardens  is  the  yellow  lotus 
(Nelumbo  luiea). 

Bird-pools. — Few,  if  any,  perennials  are  worth  plant- 
ing around  bird-pools  to  furnish  food,  but  water-loving 
perennials  are  important  for  finishing  such  com- 
positions. Where  the  gardenesque  style  uses  German  or 
Japanese  iris,  variegated  calamus,  eulalia,  and  eastern 
cattail,  the  prairie  style  uses  Iris  versicolor,  green 
calamus,  blucjoint  {Calamagrostis  canadensis),  and 
western  cattail  (Typha  angustifolia).  Several  wild 
flowers  of  the  lily  family  suggest  the  flight  of  birds  by 
their  habit,  e.g.,  Polygonatum  giganteum.  In  the  prairie 
school,  the  motive  is  often  to  reproduce  something  like 
the  characteristic  local  spring.  Among  the  original 
plants  native  to  springs  which  Brcndel  records  are, 
Archangelica  atropurpurea,  Aster  corymbosus  and  A. 
umbcllatus,  Caltha  palustris,  Parnassia  caroliniana, 
CypripeSium  speclabtU  and  C.  candidum,  the  last  of 
which  is  distinctly  western. 

Bibliography. — H.  C.  Cowlcs,  "The  Plant  Societies 
of  Chicago  and  Vicinity"  (1901):  Frederick  Brcndel, 
"Flora  Peoriana  (1887);  Brendel  in  Fred  Gerhard, 
"Illinois  as  It  Is"  (1857),  pp.  271-8;  H.  A.  Gleason. 
"A  Botanical  Survey  of  the  Illinois  River  Valley  Sand 
Region"  in  Bot.  Gas.  7:149-194  (1907):  and  "The  Veg- 
etation of  the  Inland  Sand  Deposits  of  Illinois,"  Bufl. 
111.  State.  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.  923-171  (1910). 


L.  E.  FoGLEsosa  and 
Franz  A.  A  cut. 

Perennial  herbs  for  the  South. 

1.  Piedmont  Zone  extends  from  the  Mountain  Zone  to 
the  "Fall  Line,"  which  follows  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing cities :Weldon  and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Cam- 
den and  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Augusta,  Milledge- 
ville,  Macon  and  Columbus,  Georgia;  Montgomery, 
Alabama;  Columbus  and  Holly  Springs,  " 


Sun-loving  plants  for  Piedmont  Zone 

nuptiaia  auatralia. 

BeUunr 


Arjinthua  mollis. 
Achillea  : 


Adonis  ■ 
Aiavp. 
Alywum  i 
Amaryllis. 
Alu-huaa  italic*. 


Bocconia 

Bolto  

Calad 


C  allirbo*  in 


Antbrmu  Unrloria. 
Anlijrouon  Ir 
Aquilpcta- 
Arabia  alpina. 
Armaria  grandiflora. 
Armeria  vulgar  ia. 
Artemisia. 
Arundo  Dooax. 
Asclepias. 

Aster*,  irrandirlorua,  ei 
Aatiltm  chinensla. 
AMilbc  japonic*. 
*A*tra«alua  t 


,,L,. 


CVntauri-it. 
Chrysanthemum*. 

Clr-inatU. 

Clrrodrndrorj  mam 
Coreopsis  1 
Coronilla, 
Crinum. 
Dahlia. 

Dianthus  burtmtus. 
DianthuN  delloidea. 
Dianthus  lalifoliua. 
Dianthus  plumariua. 


*.l  .(fm^iiiii  t§  nnr**rmjti»,  Gray,  from  IVnn. 
fl*.  in  *  short  spike  or  hr*d.  crcam-colnr,  often 
Ir.  pointed,  strongly  wrinkled.  April,  May. 
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Sun-loving  plants,  continued. 
Digital  u>. 

Dumnire*.  Climber. 
Dollchos.  Climber. 
Duromi'uiu  plantagroeum 

var.  excelaum. 
Echinacea  purpurea. 
Erianthua. 

Eryngiurn  am-ihy-tinura. 
Erythrina  herbaoca. 

Eupatonum. 
Euphorbia  r» 
Festuca  guiucs. 
Csillardla. 
Geranium  maculsl 
Gilia  coronopifolia. 
tiyitprium  (Cortaderia). 

lirTcrimm. 
Helianthus. 
Helio,KU,  Uevis. 
Henierocallis. 
Heuchera  i 
Hibiscus. 
Hosts  (Funkia). 
Hylrangea. 
Iberia. 

iDcarvillca  Delavayi. 
Indigofera  i' 
Ipoimra. 
Iris  germao 
Iris  vprna. 
Lathyrus  latifolius. 
Lavandula  vera. 


Bog-  and  moist ure-loring  plants,  continuta. 


(Knottier*. 
Oxaiis.  |  Ground 

Pachyaamlra 
Psxmia. 
Papaver 
Permtsetuui 


japcinica 

Sieboldii. 


Liatris. 

F™~~ 
Linum  i 
Linopc  Bpicsts. 
Lupinus  polyphyllus. 
Lychnis. 

Lyaimachi*  clethroidea. 
Malvaviscus  T 
Marshal  lis. 
Monarda  didyma. 


Phlox  amoms. 
Phlox  decuasatx. 
Ph\oi  divaricaU. 
Phlox  paniculata. 
Phlox  suhuiata. 
Phyaalis. 

Physoatcgia  viminiana 
Platyrodon. 
Plumbago  Larpcnt*. 
Polyconum  Sii  ' 
Pyrcthrum  uti 
Kudbcckia. 
8alvia  at  urea. 
Salvia  Greggii. 
Salvia  Pitcheri. 
Santolina. 
Sexifr  _ 
Scsbioas. 
Sedum  acre. 
Sempervivum. 
Silenc  Schafla. 
Silene  virginica. 
Solidago. 
Spira-a  cliinrnsis. 
Stachya  lanata. 
Stokesis. 
Thahctr 
Thcrmopsis  fa 
Thymus  carnosus. 
Tradescanlia. 
Tritoma  iKniphofis). 
Trollius  caucasicus. 
Tunica  Saxifraga. 
Veronica  ineana. 
Veronica  longifolia. 


Vines. 


Yucca. 


Shadc-loring  plants  for  Piedmont. 


Amnitum. 

.Egopodium. 

Agaparitliua  urnbellali 

Allium. 

Amaryllis. 

Amsonia  angustifolia. 
♦Amsonia  eiliata. 
Apios  tuberosa. 

Aquilcgia. 
Arundo  Donax. 
Asurum. 
Asperula, 
Aster  corymi 
Aster  macro 

native. 
Rambuaa. 

Boltonia  aaloroidea. 
Carex  (weedy) 
Clematis  crisps 
Coreopsis. 
Crinum. 
Cypnpcdiura. 
Delphinium. 
Di  centra. 

Digitalis  purpurea. 
Dodceatheon. 


phyllus.  Hardy 


Eulalia  (Miscanthus). 

Kupatorium. 

Gentians. 

Geranium  maeulatum. 


Hr-patiea. 
Heuchera. 
Hosts  (Funkia). 
Iberia  sempervirena. 
Iris. 

Lilium  tigrinum. 
Linsris  Cymbalaria. 
1  mime  apicata. 
pS3S  card! 
Lysimachis 
Ground -co 
Mentha  sptcata. 
Mitehella  repena. 
Myoaotia. 
OxaUs. 

Pachyaandra. 
Ps-onia. 

Phlox  maculatx. 

Phlox  reptans. 

Podophyllum  peltalum. 

Polemonium. 

Polygonaturu. 

Rbexia  virginica. 

Sanguinaria. 

Saxifraga  crasaifolia. 

Spigelis  marilandice. 

Trsdcacantia. 

Trillium. 

Vines. 

Viola. 

WsJdsteinia  lobsta. 


•Amsonia  eitiala.  Walt.,  from  N.  C.  and  Ark.  to  Fla.  and  Texas. 
St*,  and  branches  pubescent:  I  vs.  numerous:  calyx-lobes scute; 
eorolLa  glabrous. 

Bog-  and  moisture-loving  plants  for  Piedmont. 


Acorus  Calamus. 
Agspnnthus  umbellatus. 

Amaryllis. 

Apios  tuberosa.  Climber. 
Arundo  Donax. 
Aaarum. 
Asclepiaa  i 
Aater  punicei 
Aster  surculo 
Rsmhusa. 
Boltonia  i 
Galop  _ 
Carex. 


Chelone  glabra. 
Cypcrua. 

Enophorum  polystachyon. 
Kriophorum  virginicum. 
Eulalia  ( Misesnthus). 
Eupstorium  purpureum. 
Gynerium  (Cortaderia) . 
Habenaria  blepharioglottis. 
Hsbensris  riliaria. 
Hrlonia*  bullsta. 
Hibiscus  inc 
Hibisrus  Ma 
Uouatonia. 


Iris  hexagons. 
Iris  laevigata. 
Iris  versicolor. 
Lilium  tigrinum. 
Lobelia  carrlirialia. 


Pancratium. 
Pogonia  opluoglossoides. 
Rhexia  virginica. 
Sagittaria. 
Saururus  ccrnuus. 
Solid  agojjatula.^ 


Thalictrum. 
Typha  latifol 


2.  Coastal  Zone  extends  from  the  ••Fall  Line"  i 
lined  under  the  Piedmont  Zone  (p.  1471)  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  exclusive  of  Florida 
south  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  state  from  St. 
tine  to  Cedar  Keys. 

Sun-loring  plants  for  Coastal 

Achillea, 
sve. 

Aloe  arbo 


Althsis  roses. 
Alysaum  saxatUe. 
Amaryllis. 

Amsonia  anguatifolia. 

Anchuaa  italics. 

Antigonon  leptopua.  Climber. 

Armeria  vulgans- 

Artemisia. 

Arundo  Donax. 

Asclepiaa. 

Aster. 

Aayitaaia  be  [la. 

Bamboo. 

Bapiisia  australls. 
Belamcands  ehinensis. 
Bellis  perennis. 
Boreonia  eordata. 
Boltonia. 

Cslsdium  eaculentum. 
Callirho*  involucrats. 
Canna. 

Capsicum  baceaturo. 
Centauree. 
Ch  ryssnthemum. 
Clerodendron  detidum. 
Clerodendron  fragrans. 
Clerodendron  maerosiphon. 
Clerodendron  Siphonnnthus. 
Clerodendron  t  rich 
Colocasia. 
Coreopsis  t 
Crinum. 
Dshlia. 
Delphinium. 
Deamodium  pendulifi 
Diaothus  barbatua. 
Disnthus  .leltoidea. 
Disnthua  latiioliua. 
Disnthus  plumarius. 


Zone. 

Helenium. 
Helianthus. 
Hemerocallis. 
Hibiscus, 
Hosts  (Funkia). 
Hydrangea. 
Hymcnocallia  c 
Ipomoaa.  Climber. 
Iria  germanies. 
Kaempferia  GUbertii. 
Lantana. 

Lathyrus  latifolius. 
Leonoti*  Leonurus. 
I^spedeta  japonica. 
Uatris. 

Lappia  citriodora. 
Liriope  spies ta. 
Lupinus  villosus. 
Lynrhis. 

Malvaviscus  arboreua. 
Malvaviaeua  Drummondii. 


Montbretia. 
Mom  irid< 
CEnnthera. 
Oxalis. 
Pancratium. 
Papaver  orientals. 
PennLaetum  longistytum. 
Phalaria. 
Phlox  amrjens. 
Phlox  decussats. 
Physostegia  Virginians. 
Platycodon. 
Plumbago  capenais. 
Plumbago  larpentw. 
Polygonella  encoides. 
Polygonum  cuapidstum. 
Reincekia  carnea. 
Ilichanlia  africana. 
Kudbeckia. 
Salvia 


Dioscorea.  Climber. 
Dolichoe.  Climber. 
Echinacea  purpurea. 
Erianthus. 

Ervngium  amethyatinum. 
Erythrina  Criala^tallL 
Eulalia  (Miscanthus). 


EulaUa  (Mis. 
Kupatorium. 
Euphorbia  ct 


Salvia  Greggii. 
Salvia  Pitefceri. 
Santolina. 
Seabiosa. 
Sllene  Schafta. 
Solidago. 
Statice  latifolia. 
Stokesia. 

Thymus  carnosus. 


uphorbia  co rolls ts. 
Eupborbia  i 


Tritoma  (Knipbofis). 
Verbena. 

Furcrs^i.  Vinca. 
Gsillsrdis.  Viola. 
Gilia  coronopifolia.  Xanthosoms  1 

Gynerium.  Xanthosonta  ^ 

Hedychiuin  coronanum.  Yucca. 

Shadc-loring  plants  for  Coastal  Zone. 

Aconitum.  Hosts  (Funkia). 

Agave.  Hymcnocallia. 
Amaryllis.  Iru  verna. 


Anthemis. 
Aquilcgia. 
Asclepiaa  ii 
Astilbe. 
Caladium. 
Caltha. 
Canna. 
Chrysanthe 


Coreopsis. 
Crinum. 


lillardia. 
Hedychium  eoroaariu 
Hemerocallis. 
Hibiscus,  Msllowa 


listris 
Lilium. 
Loliehs 
(Enolhera. 
Papaver  o 
Phlox  de 
PhyaaUa. 
Plumbago. 
Pyrelhrum. 
Rudbeckia. 
Sagiltaria. 
Sanguinana. 
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SKaiie-lonng  plant*,  continued. 
Stokema  cyuet. 
Tradeacantia. 


Plant*  for  the 

Armaria. 

Aster  Carolinian  us. 
Eryngium  araethyslinum. 
Sum  planum. 


Vine*. 

Viola. 


Ipomcea  dissect*. 
Ipomosa  Jaliipa. 
Ipomcea  Pcs-c»pra?. 
Knstclrtikya  virgjnir* 
Koantarinus. 

go  srmprrvirens. 
I  Uuifolia. 


grundiftorus. 
itaria  (H. 

:uhl.). 

Bog-  and  moisture-loving  plants  for  Coastal  Zone. 


Aaclepias  lanrcolata. 
Aster  earolii 
Hnmflla  (?ni 
Cslopogon. 
Casulleja. 
Coreopsis  int 
Eichbornia. 
Gerardia. 
Habcnaria  ciliari*. 
Hedycbium. 

Hibiscus. 

Hytlrophyllum. 
Hyraenocalli*  lace  r a. 
Inn  versicolor. 
Liatria  graminifolia. 
*Cort6pnt  int tori f Mia, 


Ijatris  spirata. 
1       -  I  rtirii  multiflorum. 
LoljeUa  cardinalis. 
Lobelia  syphilitica. 
Nelurnbo. 
Nytnphaw. 
Pogonin. 
Pontrderia. 
Rhexia. 
Sabb.ua. 
Sagitlaria. 


Poir.   Perennial.  2-3  ft.:  Iva. 


opposite, 
about  8. 


Habcnaria  < 

Hclleboru*. 
Hcroerocalli*  specie*, 
Hrpatirn  species. 
Hesperis  maironaUa. 
Hcuehera  species. 
Hosts  (Funkia)  species 
Houstonia  w-rpyllifolia. 
Incarvillea  Delai-ayi. 
Iri»  i 


entire;  heads  1-1  U  in.  broad  including  rays,  the  ray-flj 
Ga.  and  Ha 

3.  Mountain,  or  Upper  Zone  includes  ull  the  territory 
above  Salem,  MorRantown,  and  Rutherfordton,  North 
Carolina;  Spartanburg  and  IVndelton,  South  Carolina; 
Gainesville  and  Cartersville,  Georgia;  Hunt.sville, 
Alabama:  and  Murfrce.siM>ro,  TcnncKNee;  thence  north 
to  (he  Kentucky  line. 

Shade-loving  plants  for  Mountain  Zone. 

Aconitum 
Aeuea  alba 
Adonis  species. 
Ajuc*  species. 
Alstixrmeria  aurani 
Anemone  species. 
Aquilrgia  iipeciea. 
Alalia  nudicaulis. 
Aristenia  Oracontium. 
Ariavma  triphytlum. 
Aruneus. 
Asa  rum  species. 
Aaclepias. 
Aaperula  odorata. 
Aaphodelus. 
Aster  species. 
Astilbe  bite  mat*. 
Auhtirtia  specie*, 
ftoykini*  aronitilolia. 
Huphth*)mum  saucift 
Caiopogon  pulcltellus. 
Campanula  apeciea. 
Carex  species. 
Cerastium  species. 
Chimaphila  rnsculata. 
Cimiciluga  species. 
Clintonia  apeciea. 
Convallaria  tuajalis. 

i  pubeseens. 
v  lium. 
phmium  species. 
Dicentra  specie*. 
l>ictamnus  albus. 
Ihgitalis  speciea. 
Diphylleia  cyuioaa. 
Dodecatheon  Meadia. 
Doronicum  species. 


>ium  anguatiioliuni. 
Epimedium  species. 
ErytKroniuni  speciea. 
Eupatorium  speciea. 
Ferns. 

Galax  atihylla.  [bills. 
Galeorchis  (Orchis)  specta- 
Gaultheri*  | 
Gentians  <  _ 
Geum  specie*. 
Gillenia  stinulatn. 
GUlenia  triloliata. 
Glcchoma. 
Good  ye  ra  pulieacena. 
Gynerium  (Cortadcria). 


jeffersonia  diphylla. 
Liatris  species. 
Lilium  species. 
Linaria  Cymbalario. 
I.inum  perenne. 
I.inope  nptrata. 
Lobelia  specie*. 
Lychnis  speciea. 
Lysimachw  spsjcissj, 
Mentha  species. 
Mcrtriuia  virgtoica. 
Mitchell*  repena. 
Mouarda  didyma. 
Montbretia. 
Myosolis  palustris, 
Nierembergin  i ' 
CEn others  i 
Opuntia. 

Ornithogalum  umb 
Platycodon  species. 
Podophyllum  peltaturn. 
Polygonatum  commutatu 

(P.  gigantcum). 
Polygonum  amplcxicaulc. 
Primula  officinalis. 
Sanguinaria  canadensis. 
.Santolin*  C 
Sapunaria  species. 
Saxifraga  species. 
Scutellaria  montan*. 
Sedum  species. 
Shortia  g*l*cifoli*. 
Silene  virginica. 
Smilacina  racemusa. 
Solidago  i. 
Spigelia  mar 
Spinra  species. 
St  re i j '.op us  roseua. 
Thuiictrum  specie*. 
The  rump* is  Carolinian*. 
Thormopsis  fraxiruMia. 
Tiarclla  cordifolia. 


Shade-toting  plants,  continued 

Tradescantia  species. 
Trautvetfcoria  mrolinenaia. 
Triryrlia  specie*. 
Trillium  species. 
Trollius  specie*. 

Sun-loving  plants  for  Mountain 

Acanthus. 
Achillea 
Acta**  alb*. 
Adonis  specie*. 
.Egopodium  Podograria  v*r. 

variegatum. 
A  jug  a  specie*. 
Aletris  larinos*. 
Althaea  rose*. 
Alyssum  specie*. 
Amsonia  species. 
Anaphalts  marg 
Acchusa  italics. 
Angelica  hjrsuta. 
Anthemis  specie*. 
Anthericum  specie*. 
Aquilegia  specie*. 
Arabia  alpina. 
Arenaria  sjx-cirs. 


Arundo  Donax. 
Aaclepias  species. 
Aster  spedes. 
Hnpti.-oa  specie*. 
Itelamcanua  chinensis. 
Rellis  perennis  (the  English 

Daisy!. 
Bocconia  cordata. 
Boltonia  specie*. 
Calimeris  incis*. 
Callirhoe  invotucrata. 
Campanula  speciea. 
Cnryopteris  incana. 
Cassia  marylandica. 
Centaurea  species. 
Centranthus  specie*. 
Cephalaria  species. 
Cerastium  speciea. 
Ceratostigma  ptumbagi- 

noides. 
Charruelirium  luteum. 
Chrysanthemum,  Hard)'. 
Chryaopsis  I 
Clematis  sr. 
Coreopsis. 
Corontlla  varia. 
Delphinium  specie*. 
Dianthus  sprries. 
Dicentra  s|ieciea. 
I>lgltalis  species. 
Doronicum  specie*. 
Echinacea  pun. 
Echinops  Ititro. 


Rav 

Erigerun  spi-cies. 
Eryrutiuin  speciea 
Eupatorium  urticarlolium. 
Euphorbin  corollata. 
Kestuca  gl.nica. 
Gaillardia  grawliAor*. 
Grntiana. 
Geum  species. 


ilelcnium  s|>ecie». 
Ilrli:uitliemum  species. 
Hehanthus  species. 
Heliopsis  »|jeciea. 
Uelleborus. 
Heme  rocal  lis. 
Ileuchera  i 
Hibiscus  i. 
Ilieracium  nurantiacum. 
Host*  (Funkial  species, 
iloustonia  serpyllifolia. 
Ilypencum  s|K'Ciea. 


Uvulari*  specie*. 
Veratrum  virule. 

Vine*. 

Viola  specie*. 
Xanthorrhix*. 

Zone. 

Hyasopu*. 
Iberis  semp 
Iris  specie*. 
Lathyrus  (Orobua)  t 
Lathyrus  specie*. 
l.avano'uU  vera. 
I^epachya  i 
liatris  s|>ecies. 
Lilium  i 
Linuin  i 
tiOhelia  I . 
Lupinus  polyphyllu*. 
Lychnis. 

I.ysimachia  specie*. 
I.ythrum  specie*. 
Nlarshallia  grandiflora. 
Mentha  specie*. 
Me  r  ten  sin  lirginic*. 
Miacanthus  specie*. 
Molima  IAira*c 
Monarda  didyma. 
CEiwithera  i 
( )pluopogon. 
Opunu*. 
Origanum  ' 
Pftcnysuidr*. 
Psxmia. 
1'apaver. 
Pardunthus. 
Prntstemon  I 
Phlox. 
Pbysalis. 

Phyaostegia  specie*. 
Platycodon  specie*. 
Plumbago  Larpenuj. 
Pogonia  species. 
Polygonatum  i  ' 
Polygonum  i 
Potentill*  tn 
Pulmonana. 
Pyrctbrum. 
Hanunrulus  specie*. 
Ithexia  virgiiuca. 
Kudbeckia  specie*. 
Salvia  species. 
Saxifraga  i 
Scabioe*  i 


Sedum  specie* 
Sempervivum. 
Silene  specie*. 
Siluhiuni  Bpeciei 
SLsj'rincbiuni  gr*n< 
SoUdago  species. 
Spigelia  marilandica. 
Spinea  specie*. 
Stachys  apeciea. 


Stipa  pennata. 
Stokeaiu  cyme*- 
Symphy^lum  aspe 

var.  aureo-vanegatuui. 
Tanaceturn  sfiecies. 
Thalictrum  species. 
Tbermo|sns  caroliniana. 
Thermopsos  fraximfoh*. 
Thymus  speciea. 
Tradescantia  species. 
Tritoma  tKniphona) 
Tunica  Saxifraga. 
Valeriana  specie*. 
Verbascum  olympicum. 
Vernonia  sfiecie*. 
Veninica  specie*. 
Vinca. 

Viola  speciea. 
Xerophyllum 
Yucca  filamei 
Yucca  Hnccula. 


Bog-  and  moisture-loving  plants  for  Mountain  Zone. 


Acorus  Cuuimua. 
Apius  tuberoaa. 


Aster  surrulosus. 
Calls  palustris, 
Calopogon  pulehrllua. 
Caltna  palustris. 
Chelone  speciea. 
Cyiinpediuui  spec  tab  Lift. 


Decodon  (i 
latus. 

Eupatorium  purpureum. 
Habcnaria  ciliana. 
Ilclonias  bullata. 
Heucbera  species. 
Hibiscus  species. 
Houstonia  aernylli 
Impatiens  pallida. 
Iris 
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Boo-  and  motiturt-locino 

Liatria 
Ulium 


continued 
Saxifraga 


Mimulua  ringcna. 
Monarda  dufyrna. 
Orontium  aqualicum. 
Paniniwui  aaarifolia. 
Pogonia  apeciea. 
Khcxia  virginica. 
Rodgeraia  podophylla. 


Seneeio  clivorum. 
.Solidago  patula. 
Su-rumthium  robuetum. 
Symplocarpua  fcctidua. 
Thaiietrum  «pa< 
Typha  latifoUa, 
Ye  rat  rum  viride. 
Viola  palmata  w.  euci 
Xeropliylluui  aetifolium. 

L.  A. 


for  California  (mostly  perennial). 

Harder  or  low  edging  plants. 

The  following  plant*  produce  the  appearance  of 
neatness  and  finish  by  more  clearly  defining;  edges  of 
beds,  walks  or  drives,  and  by  serving  as  connecting 
elements  between  taller  plants  and  the  greensward. 
In  so  doing  they  may  also  screen  the  lower,  more  or  lem 
bare  leafless  steins  of  other  plants. 


Achillea  aant. 
Agroatia  nebuloaa. 
Allium  ncapolitanum. 
Alyaaum  maritimum. 
Alyaaum  aaxatile. 
Arabia  alpina. 
Armaria  vulgaris  (A.  torn 

tima). 
Ajperula  odorata. 
Aubrietia  dcltoidea  var. 

grxnea. 
Aubrietia  dcltoidea  var. 

Leichtlinli. 
Bacria  chryw 

cilia.  Thnvtn  in  i 
Begonia  Erfordii. 

Daisy. 
Rulba  of  various  kinds. 
Calendula    omrinalia,  Pc 

Mangold. 
Ceraatium  lomentoaum. 
Chvnoatoma  hiapidum. 
(  hrywnthrrtmm  Tchifuit- 

chewii.  Turfing  Daisy. 
Convolvulu«  mauritanicu*. 
Ihanthua.  Pinka. 
D.  harbattia,  Sweel 
Echinopsia  Eyrieaii. 
Erigeron  mucronatu 

can  Daiay. 
Fcatuca  ginuca. 
Freesia. 

Gasama  aplcndelia. 

Geranium,  Ivy. 
Omnium,  Madam 
Godetia.  dwarf 
(lypaophila  muralis. 
Gypaophila  panic 

liahy'a  Rreath. 
Hclianthcmum  vulgare 

mutahile,  Sun  Home. 


Marigold, 
erccta). 

Marigold, 
patula  I 


African  ITiurln. 
French  (Tagetea 


Natal 


Coral 

Ever- 
green Candytuft. 
Impatiena  Hultani. 
Ireaine    Ijndanii  (Achyran- 

Uvea  acuminata). 
In*,  amall  blue. 
Kalanetioe  Sanimea. 
l-anuina,  dwarf, 
i  Erinua. 

Rrrtholrtn  (I-  pclio- 
nruai.  Coral  (Jem. 
Mahernia    vertirillata  (M. 
odorata).  Honey  Bella. 


rain). 
Monra 

Lily. 

Myoaolit,  Forget-roo-uot. 
Naaturtium.  dwarf. 
(Ennthera  ovata.  Hun-Cui». 
(Enothera    roara.  Mexican 

Primroae. 
Omphalodca  linifoli*. 
Ophiopogoti  japunicua. 

Oxaii*. 

Oulia  cernua, 
Oxalia  oregxna. 
Oxalia  purpurea. 
Oxalia  tctraphylla. 
Pansy. 

Penntactum  viUoaum  (P. 

lougistyium). 
Phlox  dwarf. 

Portulaca  grandiflora.  Roan 

Mom 

Primula. 

Primula  malaeoidea,  pink. 
Kantolina  Charnsrrypariaaua, 

Lavender  Cotton. 
Sanvitalia  procumbene  var. 

flore-plcno. 
Saxifraga  crnaaifolia. 

BdBa. 

Srirpua  eernuua.  For  ahade. 
Sempervivum  globiferum, 

Hen-and-Chiekena. 
Specularia  Speculum  (C 

fanula  Speculum),  Ve 
.ooking-Glam. 
Specularia 

procumbena. 
Spergula. 
Starliya  alpina. 
Slachya  lanata. 
Sweet  |Va,  Cupid. 
Vinca  minor. 
Viola  cornuta. 
Viola  odorata. 
Viola  odorata.  Marie  Ukx. 
Viola  odorata.  Princess  ol 
Wale.. 

Zaloiianakya  selaginoid< m 
^^Nyc^prinia  aelaginoidea). 


For  dry  places. 

The  following  are  fairly  drought-resistant  and  may  be 
grown  in  dry  situations,  where  they  will  bloom  freely 
with  little  attention. 


Abronia  umliellntn. 
Achillea  aantolinnidea. 
Antirrhinum  Coulterianura.* 


Argrmimr  platyecraa. 
Artichoke    iCynara  Seory- 
mua). 


nuai  Coufferuxnum,  Renth.,  of  8.  Calif.,  2-4  ft.,  has 
•pirate  infl   and  rather  large  corolla  with 
palate;  violet-purple  or  white:  the  Blender  I 
or  oval  Iva.  act  aa  aupport  for  the  plant. 


For  dry  placet,  continued. 

Bidcnsfcrul«folia». 
Calla    lily  [7 

If  •  t  \l li  j£> J C l\  1  - 

Chei  ran  thus 


Wall- 


Ciatua,  Roek-Roae. 
Coreopsis  lanccolata. 
Coreopsis  tinctoria. 
Cornflower  (Centmurcn 
Cotyledon.  |(>anua). 
Craaaula. 

Ennelia  ealifornica. 

Erioconum  faaeiculntum. 

Ertogonunt  Uitifolium. 

Enogonum  umliellattim. 

Eachachultxia  ealifornica, 
California  Poppy. 

Gazauia  nplendeiu. 

Gilia  ealifornica. 

Gilia  rhamiaaonia. 

Gndetia  grandiflora. 

Golden  rod  iHolidago  eali- 
fornica). 

Heluinthua  annuua.  Hun- 
flower. 

Ilelichryaum  peliolatum. 

Ileliopaa  bevia  var.  Pitrb- 
eriana 

Knipbofia  Cvaria,  Re<l-hot- 

poker  Plant. 
Layia  elegana,  Tidy-Tipa. 
La  Via  glandutoan,  n  hite 

Daiay. 
Lippia  repena. 
Ijirjinua^urboreua.  Yellow 

MariSf,ld"?Wh  and  Afri- 
can. 

Mentielia  Ijndleyi. 
Mt-ecrubrynntfienium. 


Mimulua    brevipe..  Yrl>..«r 

Monkey-Flower. 
Mimulua  glutinoaua.  SUcky 

Monkey-Flower. 
Naaturtium  (Tropatolum). 
N'igella  dajnuacenu.  Ix>ve-in- 

a-Mkfl. 
Ophiofxigtm  japoaicua. 
Pelargonium. 

Pentatemoo  antirrhinoidea. 
Pentatetnon  gloxinioidea. 
Pen tatemon  bete ronhyllua. 
Pcntatcmon  apectabiha. 
Petunia  hybrwla. 
I'hacelin  granilifloru. 
Phacelia  Whitlavia. 
Itomnrya  Coulteri.  Matilija 

Poppy. 
Romneya  trichocalyx. 
Salvia    c*rdua«a,  Tbiatle 

Sage. 

Sanarvicria  arylantca,  Bow- 

atring  Hemp. 
Sraluoaa  atropurpurea, 

Mourning  Bride. 
Sedum  acre. 
Sedum  album. 
Senium  A  n acamnae.ro*. 
Sedum  niearenae. 
Sedum  pulchellum. 
Sedum  apectabile. 
Shirley  poppiea  (Papaver 

Rhona). 
TriclHiatema  lanatum 
Turfing  Daiay  (Chryaanthe- 

mum  Tehihatchewii  i . 
\erbenaa. 
Wild  flowera  of  i 

.  Cali- 


•Birfena  /rrulrfotia.  t)C..  from  Mex.,  although  perennii 
the  firat  year  from  aettl.   It  baa  bright  orange-yellow  rather  i 

'  ,  awl  very  finely  cut  pinnatiarct  or  pinnate  lva..  the  ultimate 


AdUntmn 


Adui 


in.  long. 

ViU-flowers  and  greenery. 

The  following  plants  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  a 
garden  when  quantities  of  flowers  and  greenery  are 
wanted  for  interior  decoration  and  other  purposes. 

Delphinium  eardinale 
Doronieum  caucaaicunx 
Erythronium. 
EachKfholtxia  ealifornica, 

California  Poppy. 
Euphorbia  coroUata. 
Everlaating  flowera. 
Felicia  amelloidea. 
Ferna,    Maidenhair  and 

Sword-Fern. 
Feverfew,  double  white. 
Gaillardia  artatata. 
Gaillardia  aristata  var. 

grandiflora.  var.  maxima. 
Giuiliirdia 


i  grandi 


jii|x]iiica. 
tinctoria. 
maiua. 


Snap- 


Aaparagua  arandena  var. 

oeftexua. 
Aaparagua  Sprerurcri. 
Aaperubt  hexaphylbt. 
Aater,  China. 
Bellflower  iCampanula). 
Bermuda  lily  (Uliurn). 
Bulena  ferulxefnlin. 
Bleeding-heart  (Dicentra). 


I^uren- 


Brake,  common  (Pleriaaqui- 

lina ). 
Rrixu  maxima. 
Bromua  briurformia. 
Browallia  demiaaa. 
Calceolaria. 
Calla  lily. 

California  wild  flowera. 
Campanula  Medium. 
Campanula    Medium  var. 

calycanthema. 
Campanula  peraicifolia. 
Candytuft. 
<  'nnn.i 
Carnation. 

Cenlauren  imperialia. 

Sultan. 
Chryaanthemum, 
Clarkia. 

Coreopaia  tinctoria. 
Cornflower 

anua). 
Coamoa. 
Cyclamen. 
Daffodil. 
Dahha. 


Galax. 

Geranium,  acarlet. 
Gerbera  Jaroe 
vaal  Daiay. 
Creum 

Gilia  liniftorn. 
Guvdiolu 
Oodetia. 
Goldeurod  (Solidagoi. 
G>-peophila  panieulata. 
auti 


<j>T>e<:ipl 
Heleniu 

pumilu 
HeUopaia 


milum. 

Ia?via  var.  Pitcher- 


Cy- 


Heliotrope  (Heliotropiuml 
Ileaperia  matronalia. 
Heuchern  rubeacena. 
Hollyhock. 

Honeaty  i  I.unaria  annual. 
Hunnemannia  fumariaw 
folia,  Mexican  Poppy. 
Hydrangea  hurtenau. 
Iberia  aempervirena. 
Indian  pink. 
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Cut-flowers  and  greenery, 

Lilium  Huniboldtii. 
Ijly.  Bermuda. 
Ury-oMhc-Valley  (Conval- 

laria  ma)  alls  I 
Maidenhair  fern  (Adian- 

tum). 

Marguerite  (Chrysanthemum 

Iralnwml. 
Marigold.  African  fT^ta, 

erects  i. 
Marigold.   French  (Tagotes 

patula). 
Mexican   ivy  (Vanoouvona 

bexandral. 
Mignonette  lUcscdn). 
Mimulua. 
Mynaotia,  F 
Ntrrwiu. 

Nasturtium  iTr«pa»olum) 
Nigella. 

Orchids   (Callteya  and 

other*). 
Panirum  ati 
Panicwn  plic; 
Pansy. 
Prntatrmon. 
Petunia,  double 
Phlox  Drutnmondii. 
Phlox  grandiflora. 
Pink  iDianthua). 
Polygnla  apopctala. 
Poppy. 


Ruawtia  juueea  var.  Le- 


indi- 


i  (R.  I 

tittora). 
Salvia  aaurc 

Salvia,  aearUt.  [  flora. 

Scahiisiu,  Mourning-Bride. 
SchixanUiua. 
flllllll 

Shasta  daisy. 
Smilax. 

Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum). 
Snowflakc  (l-cuoojumi. 
Static*  fruUcans  (S.  arboreal. 
Statire  Suworowi. 
Stuck. 

Sunflower  I  Hrtiantbuai. 
Sweet  alyaaum. 
Sweet  |»a. 

Swc-t  sultan  (Centaurea). 
Tri  Ionia  crocoanueflora. 
Tuberose. 
Tulip. 
Verbena. 

Vines,  white  with  red  eyaa, 

purr  white. 
Violet. 

Volularella  tuurieala  (Am- 

berbon  muricatal. 
WsUr-lily 
Woodwardia. 
Zinnia  grandiflora. 

Herbaceous  hedge  plant*  {some  of  them  shrubby). 

The  following  plants  range  from  1  \r\  to  3  to  4  feet 
high  and  may  be  used  to  give  a  profusion  of  color  and 
brightness  to  a  home  place;  to  make  low  boundary 
line*  between  property  line*;  partially  to  hide  some 
disagreeable  object;  to  give  a  touch  of  privacy  about 
some  garden  feature;  to  plant  around  a  vegetable- 
garden  to  make  it  more  attractive;  they  are  very  effec- 
tive treated  a*  temporary  plant  material. 

Achillea  aantolinuidea.  Leonotia 
Artichoke    (Cynara    Seoly-  Tail, 
muil.  MalH-rnia  verlicitlaU. 


Atriplex  Brewcri. 
Calceolaria  integrifolia- 
Calla  lily  (Zantedcachia). 
Flriogonum  faaciculatum. 
Feverfew  K'hryannthrmum 

Parthcnium  I. 
Fuchsia  arlioreacen*. 
Fuchsia  corymlwfolia. 
Ueranitini. 

Hclichryaum  petiolatuin 
(Gnaphalium  lanatuml. 

Heliotrope,  Queen  Marguer- 
ite. 

l.antana.  Dwarf. 
Lantana  Sellowiana. 
Lavandula  vera, 


Homy -Bel  Is. 
Malv  i-.i-.-i  -  mollia. 
Marguerite  (Chrysanthe- 
mum f rutcarcn*  I. 
Pelargonium. 
Hock  row  I  'intual. 
Koarmary  (Rosmarinus  offi- 
cinalis). 
Salvia  apleodena. 
Sanlolina  Ch 
StrepUwolen  J 
Teucrium  frutieana. 
Valerian,  red  (Centrsnlhus 
ruber). 

White  valerian  (Ontraritiius 


For  natural  icing. 


i  that  will  grow  year  after  year  without  much 
attention,  and  therefore  gowl  to  naturalise  and  leave 


Ertogonutn. 

K.rythronium  ralifornicum. 
Ferns. 

Frccsia  refracts  var.  alba. 
Iria. 

Micronn-riu  ( 'Uumueoriia, 

Verba  Buena. 
Mimulua  glutinusus. 
Narcissus. 

Niercmbcrgia  rivularia. 
tKnotheraoviiiii. 
IVntatenwn  harliatua  var. 

Torrcyi. 
Pentstcmun.  California  Blue- 
Redder. 
Saxifraga  i-raasifolia. 

Moid  noil,  Imgs,  or  edges  of  water. 

For  wet.  grounds,  bogs  or  near  edges  of  water  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  found  to  be  successful. 


Bro.li: 
Calochortua. 
Camaasia  Cusickii. 
Carnaaaia  eaculcota 
Camaaaia  l^eirhtlinii. 
Ceratosturma  plumbagi- 

noidce. 
Cow  paranip  (Hrraclcum 

lanaturn). 
(ynoglnsaum  grandr. 
Daffodil. 

Delphinium  nudicaule. 
Dicentra  spcctabi'is. 
Dwurf  bamlmo. 


Mi 


Verba 


Aquilcgia 

a  form  of  A.  /orawia), 
Boykinia  oecidentalia.* 


Moist  toil*,  hogt.  or  edje*  of 

Calla  lily  (Zantedeaehia). 
Calochortua  nitidua. 


He 


allis 


antia 


l  esculents,, 
Camaaaia  l.eichtlinii. 
Cat-tail  (Typha  latilolia). 
Cypcrua  allernifuliua,  Um- 
brella Plant. 
Cyperua    alternifolnu  var. 

gracUia. 
Cyperua  Papyrua,  Papyrua. 
Cypripediutu  califurmcuin. 
Lady  a  Slipper.  A  rare  bog- 
plant. 

r>otlccathcon  Jeffreyi,  Shoot- 
ing Star. 

Klcphant'a  rj»r  tt'olocaaia 
antiquomm  var.  caculcnta; 


nugor. 
Hemerocallia  Thunbergii. 
Iria  la>vigata  (I.  Kaempferii 
Iria  orientalia  <I.  nchmlruca). 
Muiciinthua  aine 


i  Ruyleana. 
or  in  mout  aoil. 
Gunnera  chileuata  (C.  acabra>. 


japouical. 
Miacanthua  aiaenaia  var. 

gracillimua. 
Miacanthua  r'- 


cebrinua. 
NHTemhergia  rivularia. 
Pampaa-gnuw  (Cortaderia 

argentejt  I. 
Rudbeckia  nitida. 
Sacittaria  aaicitta-foUa. 
Tolniica  Memieaii. 
Tute  (Scirpua  .. 

oecidentalial. 
Water-crraa  (N 
ofBriaalc). 


Almost  continuous  bloomer*  in  some  parts  of  California. 

Tin  following  plants  are  almost  continuous  bloomers; 
i.e.,  flowers  usually  can  be  had  most  of  the  year  in 
part*  of  California. 


Alywum  rnaritimum. 

Alyaaum. 
Anchuaa  capenaia. 
Itegoni.t  Knordit. 
Begonia  gracilis. 


I  vy  -leaved.  Chaa. 
'tincclant,  Cartoa 
riiurt>irr,  Leon- 


Begonia 

Verne 


Vernon. 
Begonia  luminoaa  (a  gin 

form). 
Bidena  ferulirfolia. 
Canna. 

Carnation,  C^orbett- 
Clurnoatoma  hUpidum. 
Coovolvulua  floridua  or  Rho- 

dorhixa  florida. 
ConvoU-ulua  mauritan 
Cupliea  hyaaopifolia. 
Cuphea  uttiea. 
Cuphea  IJavea. 
Cuphea  micropetala. 
Dwarf  lan tana. 
Krigeron  mucrooatua. 
Krigi  ron  «pecn»»ua. 
F-achacholtiiar  " 
Felicia  i 


Grr 

Turner, 
Ultden. 
ard. 

Geranium  aanguineum. 
Gerbera  Jameaonii. 
Geum.  Mrs.  Bradahaw. 
Heliotrope.  I m  Duaa. 
Heliotrope.  Queen  Margue- 
rite. 

Hemerocallia  au  ran  liaca. 
Hollyhia-k   lAllliosa  roaeai. 
Marguerite  (Chryaantbe- 

mum  frutearcnel. 
Pelargonium  odoratiaainiuin. 

Nutmeg  Geranium. 
Penniactum  Ruppellii. 
Pentateraon  anti' 
Pentatemon  glo 
Petunia  hybrida. 
Primula  i 
Primula  i 
Saxifn 


Rock-gardens  in  shade. 

A  selection  from  the  following  will  enable  one  to 
bring  into  the  garden  some  of  the  dainty  beauty  of 
wiklwood  plants: 

Ai)tdlegia.  Phlox  aubulata. 

Aaarum  caudatum.  Primula  kewenaia. 

Boykinia  occulrnlalia.  Primula  malaeuidea. 

Primula  obconica. 
Primula  sinensis. 
Saginu  subulata. 
Haxifraga  craaaifolia. 
Saxifraga  integrilnlia. 
Saxifraga  Mertenaiiina. 
Saxif  ruga  aarmi'tit'Mui. 
Saxifraga  umbroaa. 
Tellima  grandiflora. 
Tiarella  unifoliat*. 
Tolmiea  Menueau. 
Vaneouveria  bexandra. 
Vancouverta  parviflora. 

For  shady  place*. 

Many  plants  that  grow  freely  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  in  middle  California,  require  shade  in  southern 
California  ami  must  be  protected  from  the  fierce  sum- 
mer heat  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 
Then-fore,  plant  them  under  lath-houses  or  in  tho 
shade  of  trees  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  house. 


Furhaa  procumlicns. 
Heuehera  micrajitha. 
Heuchera  piloaiaaima. 
Heuehera  rubeacens. 
Heuehera  sanguines 
Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

ilworth  Ivy. 
Mieromeria  Chamiaaonis, 

Verba  Buena. 
Myoaotia.  Forget-me-Not. 
Nierembergla  I 
Oxatia  on 


'Bavkinia  oetvientalit,  Torr.  A  Gray.  Calif,  to  Wash.  Krect  or 
"  1-2  ft.:  Iva.  round -cordate,  3-tt-lobnl:  Ha.  many,  the  pet- 


Acanthi 
Acanthus  mollia. 
Acanthus 

foliua. 
Ac 


AjEapanthiia  umbellatua. 
Allium  ncapolitanum, 
Alaophila  auatrnlia 
Alyaaum  aaxatile. 
Amomum  Cardamon. 
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For  thady  place*. 

Awmonr  japonica  vmr.  allrn. 
Anemone  eoronaria. 
Anemone  fulgrna. 
Aquilcgia.  Columbine. 
Ananirn  caudatum. 
Asparagus  eriapua   (A.  de- 

cumhcnsi. 
Asparagus  asparagrmli-s, 

Smilax  of  florists. 

Asparagus  plufnOaUM. 

Asparagus    plumosua  var. 


■Ml 

Asparagus    plumosua  v»r. 

robustua  (A.  Hntrhrn). 
Asparagus    plumosua  var. 

tcnuiajaimua. 
Asiwrngus  rctrofractus. 


i  oilorata,  ' 
Aspidistra  lurida. 
AsystAsin    Ix-lla  iMackaya 
bcllai. 

Halm.    Moldavian  iDraco- 

cephaJum  MotdavicaK 
Begonia  argrntco-guttata. 

i  iB.  rubra). 

i»r 

ia  Moribund*   la  gar- 
den form). 
Begonia  fuchaioidca. 
Begonia  luminoan. 
Begonia  Margariur. 
Begonia  nitiiln  var.  udorula 
Begonia  Rex.  (alba. 
Begonia  roaea- 
Rcgotiia  rubella. 
Begonia  Sandersonii 

DigaweUiana). 
Begonia  acmperflorcna. 
Begonia  Templinii, 
Ht  .'  t,  .  wcltonicnais. 
Belha  pcrcnnia,  Knicliah 
daisy. 

Call*  lily  (Zantedeachiar. 
CiHoUum  BarouioU.  Scyth- 
ian I-nmb. 
Cineraria*. 

Clivia  nuniuta.    It  will  not 

atarjd  frost. 
Convolvulus  mauritanicua. 
frinuro  Moorei. 
Cyclamen. 

crus  allemiiolius. 


<B. 


Daffodil. 
Dicentrn  specuhilis,  Bleed- 
ing Heart. 
Digitalis  purpurea.  Foxglove. 
Dug'a-t«a,lh  violet  iKry- 
thronium  ealiforniouin  i. 
oirutu  magnificum. 
ICIweaii. 
i  himnUurua- 


Fern*. 

Foxglove    (Digitalis  pu 

purea). 
Haworthia  atruvirens. 
Haworthia  rymbiiormi*. 
Kaworthia  raargarilifera. 
Haworthia  I 

HellchorU* 

Roae. 


Heuchera 
Heuchera 


Hyacinth. 
Linaria   Cymbalaria,  Ken- 

ilworth  Ivy. 
Kniphofia  I'varia,  Red-hot- 
poker  Plant, 
l-arkatiur  (Delphinium  nudi- 

caulel. 
Ijly  (Lilium). 

Ij]y-of-lhe-Valley  (Conval- 

laria  majaUa). 
Mentha  piperita. 
Mimulua  glulinoajua. 
Myosnlia.  Forget-me-not. 
Ncphrolcpia    exaltata  var. 

boatonicnsia. 
Nrw   Zeal  anil  Flax  (Phor- 

miuin  tenaxJ. 
Oenothera  cawpitosa. 
Onychium  japonicuro. 
Oxalifl  orcgana. 
Pansy  (Viola). 
Papavcr  hctcrophylla. 
PcDlatcmon  cordiloliua. 
Pvonia. 

IVtasltc*  pal  ma  U- 

Pilea  mirrophylla,  Artillery 

Plant. 
Primula  P.  obconicai. 
Pteria  erctiea  albo-lincata. 
Pteria  quadriaurita  *rgynea. 
Pteria  trcmula. 
Salvia  paten*. 
Haxifraga  eraaaafolia. 
Haxifraga  unibroaa. 
Seneeio  Ka 

maculatua. 
Star  Flower  'Trientalia  euro- 

paa  var.  latifoliai. 
Star  of  Bethlehem  iTeltima 

aflinia). 
(Solomon 'a  Seal,  Falae  iSmi- 

laeina  amplexicaulia;  alao 

S.  aeaailifouaj. 
Thalici  rum  Dclavayi. 

Tradeaeantia 

Trillium. 

Tulip.  Shade  one-third  to 

one-half  day. 
Vaneouvrria  nexandra. 
Vancouver!*  parviflora.  For 

partial  shade. 
Violet  (Viola  odorata).  For 


'allflower 
Cheiri). 


■  Cheiranthua 


Rock-gardens  in  the  itun. 

For  rock-gardcnn  in  the  nun, 
may  bo  grown,  iiwtrail  of  the 
and  curious  desert  plants. 

Alyaaum  aaxatile. 
Aubrietia   delto«h*a  v 

l*ichtlinn. 
Calandrinia  umbellalu. 
Ceraatium  tomeutoaum. 
ChKnustonu  1 
Convulvulua  i 
Cotyledon. 


many  intrrtwting  plants 
more  gaudy  Bucculent-s 

I^ewiaia  I^eana. 
LewUia  opraiaitifolia  (Calan- 
drinia). 
I^eaLiia  rediviva. 
Ix-»Uia  Tweedyi. 


I.yctinia 
Nf«h.-rni 


Echeveria. 
Edelweiss  (l^ont 
Erioitonum. 
Flax  (Uoum). 
Gatania  aplen 
Geranium  t 
Geum  rhiloenar, 
Geum  rorrineum. 
Heliehryaum  peliolatum 

iGnaphalium  lanatuml. 
Li-wiaia  Cotyledon. 
Lewiaia  Hoaellii. 


fatwrnia  vertieillata. 
Nierenittercia  graeilia. 
Oinothem.  America. 
(Knot hern  ovata,  Sun^'up*. 
<  Hhonna  capenww. 
Penlaiemon  ejeruleu*. 
IVntatemon  Meniieaii. 
Santoiimi  ( 'hanureypnmiaua, 

I ji vender  Cotton. 
Snnvitulta  | 


Statiee. 

SynthyrU  rotundifolia. 

John  Wm.  (!re<;o. 
R.  T.  Stevkns. 
Katiiehim;  D.  .I«>nes. 


HERBivRTIA  (Wm.  Herbert,  1778-1847.  Dean  of 
Manchester,  distinguished  botanist,  author  of  "Amaryl- 
lidareje,"  and  ardent  lover  of  bulbs).  Iridace*.  Bulb- 
ous plants,  native  from  Texas  to  Chile  and  southern 
Braiil,  with  fugitive  blue  or  lilac  flowers  borne  in 
summer;  allied  to  Tigridia. 

Stems  simple  or  forking,  from 
lvs.  mostly  basal,  few,  long  and 
folded  or  plicate:  fls.  several  from  a 
spathe,  pedirelkd;  perianth  showy,  without  tube  and 
Hcums.  6  in  2  very  unlike  scries,  the  inner  being  much 
smaller;  stamens  3,  united  by  their  filaments  into  a 
tube;  ovary  long,  3-cclled;  sty  It*  partially  united,  the 
3  branches  forked:  fr.  an  oblong  loculicidally  3-valved 
exserted  caps.,  with  manv  small  angled  seeds. — 
About  a  half-doien  species, "of  secondary  value  horti- 
culturally.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  generic 
name;  but  the  situation  is:  Herbertia,  Sweet.  1827; 
Alophia,  Herbert,  1838;  Trifurcia,  Herbert,  1840.  The 
herbertias  thrive  in  usual  garden  soils; 
started  in  coldframes;  prop,  by  I 

pulchella,  Sweet.    Bulb  or  corm  globose,  H'"- 
nwre  thick;  tunics  brown:  lvs.  about  4.  linear,  plaited, 
3-6  in.  long:  snathes  1  >•£  in.  long:  fls.  lilac;  outer  segms. 
obovate,  with  a  white  claw  spotted  lilac.  Chile, 
Argentina,  Brazil.  B.M.  3H62. 

platensis,  Hort.  Francvschi.  Bulb  or  corm  very 
large:  lvs.  sword-shaped,  glaucescent,  ribbed,  2  ft.  and 
more  long:  scapes  to  4  ft.;  fls.  large,  light  porcelain- 
blue,  produced  in  H  months  of  summer.  La  Plata. 

//.  a  mar  Arum.  C.  H.  Wri*ht-  Bulb  or  eorm  glotxiw,  with  brown 
aealea:  Iva.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  plicate,  n  in.  lone:  aeape  IS  in., 
very  alender,  branched:  apntlu'a  herbaceous,  the  inner  twice  longer 
than  outer:  fU.  violet;  |>erianth  2  in.  acroaa;  outer  argtiia.  with 
white  midrib  inaide,  3  Uincs  longer  than  inner,  the  latter  brown- 
spotb-d  at  baae.  rruguay.  —  //.  cxrulia.  Herb.— H.  Drummond- 
i.  -H.  Drummmvit&na,  Herb.  Corm  am  all  and  ovoid,  with 
n  tunica:  st.  1  ft.  or  leas  high,  simple  or  forked:  «*.  blue.  2  in. 
»;  outer  aim  obovate.  with  white  claw;  inner  argma.  oblan- 
ceolatc.  acute.  Prairiea,  Texar.  B.M.  3S412. — II.  H'dlaonu.  Baker. 
Lower:  fls.  purple;  outer  argma.  oblanceulate.  1  in.;  inner  segms. 
obovate,  t(in.  long.   Damp  prairiea.  Texaa.  L  H  B 

,Pot:< 

liercultt. 

HERfNCOPIA:  Gnnrria.  The  plant  once  known  in  horti- 
cultural literature  as  H.  /Lonbunda  la  probably  Grtnrrux  libanennt. 

HERITltRA  (Charles  I/iuis  L  Heritier  de  Brutelle, 
1746- 1S00,  French  botanist).  Shrculiacejr.  About  4 
species  of  trees  on  the  tropical  seacoasts  of  the  Old 
World,  little  known  horticulturally :  lvs.  thick,  simple, 
entire,  silvery  or  shining  beneath:  fls.  small,  unisexual, 
in  axillary  panicles;  calyx  4-6-toothed  or  -cleft;  pet  alt 
none;  stamens  united  into  a  column,  bearing  5  anthers 
at  top;  ovaries  mostly  5,  nearly  free,  bearing  short 
style  and  5  stigmas:  carpels  woodv  and  indehiseent 
when  ripe,  cornered,  keeled  or  winged'.  Called  "looking- 
glass  tree."  from  the  shining  tinder-surface  of  the  lva. 
//.  UtlnrnliM,  Dry.  Mtxlerate^tized  tree:  lvs.  obking, 
acute,  3-S  in.  long:  staminatc  fls.  small,  in  axillary 
branched  dusters,  with  an  urn-shaped  downy  calyx; 
pistillate  fls.  larger  with  bell-shaped  calyx:  carpels  or 
follicle*  14  in.  long,  smooth  or  tubercktl.  Afr.,  Asia, 
Pacilie  islands.  L.  H.  B. 

HERMANNIA  (Paul  Hermann,  1646-1695,  Iwtanical 
traveler,  professor  of  metlicine  at  Loyden).  Stcreu- 
lidcese.  Shrubs,  mostly  small,  growing  chiefly  in  Afr., 
but  a  few  in  Amer.  from  Texas  south,  some  ISO  species 
in  all.  They  are  little  known  horticulturally.  Lvs. 
alternate,  entire,  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  sometimes 
laeiniute:  fls.  many,  yellow,  orange,  cream-color  or 
reddish,  on  axillary  peduncles  or  pantcled;  calyx  cam- 
panulate.  5-cleft,  'often  inflated,  without  involucre; 
petals  "»,  clawed;  stamens  o.  standing  opposite  the 
petals,  the  filaments  joined  at  the  base:  fr.  a  coriaceous 
^-celled  and  5-valvetl  many-seeded  caps.   //.  lexdna, 
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Gray,  occurs  in  dry  or  rocky  places  in  Texas  and 
adjacent  Mex.:  2-4  ft.:  lvs.  tomentose,  suborbicular 
to  oval,  serrate  or  dentate:  fls.  dull  scarlet  or  crimson. 
//.  cAndicnna,  Ait.,  is  a  variable  species  of  8.  Afr.: 
erect  or  difTuse,  tomentose:  lvs.  long-pet k) led,  elliptic 
or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  nearly  entire:  fls.  more  or 
less  tomentose,  bright  yellow,  the  petals  twice  as  long 
as  calyx.  Gn.  71,  p.  15,  where  the  name  "cowslip 
bush"  is  proposed,  its  fls.  closely  resembling  those  of  a 
small  cowslip;  blooms  spring  to  fall.  Other  species 
of  Hermannia  are  likely  to  be  mentioned  in  horticul- 
tural literature.  L.  H.  B. 

HERMINTERA  (name  refers  to  the  stout  thorns 
and  stamens).  Legumindsx.  One  species,  in  Trop.  Afr.: 
by  some  included  in  jEschynomcne.  Fls.  papilionace- 
ous; calyx  2-lipped;  standard  orbicular,  short-clawed; 
wings  about  equaling  the  standard,  obliquely  obovate; 
keel  broad,  obtuse  or  somewhat  beaked:  pod  linear  and 
nearly  flat,  curved  spirally,  separating  at  the  square 
articulations.  //,  Eltiphrdzylon,  Guill.  &  Perr.  {.■Eachy- 
ndmrne  ElaphrdxyUtn,  Taub.),  the  am  bash  or  pith-tree 
of  the  upper  Nile  and  beyond,  may  possibly  be  planted 
somewhere  in  our  region :  erect  thorny  shrub,  to  20  ft. : 
lvs.  bristly;  lfts.  10-20  pairs.  '  -in.  or  less  long,  linear- 
oblong:  fls.  bright  orange,  subcorymbose,  the  peduncles 
bristly;  standard  V/i  in.  broad.  G.W.  14,  p.  605.— It 
grows  in  wet  places,  sometimes  choking  streams. 

L.  H.  B. 

HERMODACTYLUS  (Greek,  Ml  reury's  or  Hermes' 
fingers;  from  the  arrangement  of  the  tubers),  /riddwa'. 
Snake'k-hkad  Iris.  A  hardy  tuberous  plant  closely 
allied  to  Iris,  the  fls.  purplish  black  and  green,  of  a 
quaint  and  peculiarly  attractive  beauty.  The  plant  is 
procurable  from  European  growers.  The  genus  differs 
from  Iris  in  the  1 -celled  ovary  with  3  parietal  placenta1; 
Iris  has  a  3-celled  ovary:  rootstocks  digitate. — One 
species,  S.  France  to  Greece.  Cult,  of  toe  tuberous 
irises.  Flowers  April,  May. 

tuberosum.  Salisb.  (frit  tuber dsa.  Linn.).  Tubers  2-4, 
about  1  in.  long:  st.  1-fld.,  1  ft.  or  more  high:  lvs.  2-3, 
glaucous,  4-anglcd,  1-2  ft.  long:  spathe  usually  with 
only  1  large  lanceolate  valve:  outer  perianth-segms. 
2  in.  long,  black-purple:  inner  ones  green.  April.  B.M. 
531.  F.S.  11:1083.  G.C.  II.  23:672.— //.  UmgifMiua, 
Sweet,  is  a  form,  according  to  Baker,  with  lvs.  3—4  ft. 
long;  and  //.  bispathdeeus,  Sweet,  a  form  with  2  valves 
in  the  spathe.  //.  tuberosu*  is  sometimes  called  the 
"widow  iris"  or  "mourning  iris,"  from  its  fls.  of  apple- 
green  and  velvet-black.  j.  \.  Gerard. 

L.  II.  B.f 

HERNANDIA  (Francisco  Hemandes,  physician  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain  traveled  in  West  Indies  anil  Mexico 
159:1-1600,  and  wrote  on  natural  history  of  Mexico). 
Hernandiace*,  formerly  included  in  Lauract*.  Jack- 
in-a-Box.  Ornamental  trees,  grown  chiefly  for  then- 
large  handsome  foliage. 

Evergreen:  lvs.  alternate,  long-pet  ioled,  often  pel- 
tate, entire,  3-7-ncrved,  without  stipules:  fls.  monoe- 
cious, small,  in  loose  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles;  the 
extreme  branches  terminated  by'3-fld.  cymes  with  a 
4-5-lcaved  involucre  at  the  base;  their  central  fls.  pis- 
tillate and  sessile,  the  lateral  staminate  and  stalked; 
pistillate  fls.  with  a  lobed  cupula:  sepals  8-10;  ovary- 
inferior,  1-ovuled;  style  short,  with  a  large  lobed  stig- 
ma; staminate  fls.  with  3-4  stamens  shorter  than  the 
6-S  sepals:  fr.  globose,  ribbed,  indehiscent,  inclosed  in 
an  inflated  often  colored  involucre— Eight  species  in 
the  t  ropics. 

These  are  handsome  trees  with  large  glossy  foliage 
and  with  small  yellowish  or  greenish  white  flowers  in 
terminal  corymbs  followed  by  yellowish  or  whitish 
subglobose  or  ovoid  fruits.  H.  minora  is  much  used  in 
Europe  for  subtropical  bedding,  and  produces  a  juice 
that  removes  hairs  from  the  face  without  pain.  //. 
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ofigera  is  cultivated  in  southern  California  by  Frances- 
chi,  who  says  it  has  light  green,  glossy  leaves  with  a 
red  spot  in  the  center,  and  large,  whitish,  egg-shaped 
fruits.  Propagation  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
under  glass,  winch  root  easily  with  bottom  heat. 

sonora,  Linn.  Tree,  to  60  ft. :  lvs.  chartaceous,  ovate 
to  oblong-ovate,  usually  peltate,  or  cordate  at  the  base, 
acuminate,  entire,  glabrous,  penninerved,  7-12  in. 
long:  corymbs  grayish  tomcntulose;  fls.  yellowish,  ^m. 
across;  stamens  3-4 ;  filaments  with  1  gland  at  the  base: 
fr.  ovoid,  yellow,  about  1  in.  long.  W.  Indies. — The 
similar  H.  Moorenhouliana,  Guill.,  from  the  Pacific 
islands,  has  smaller,  more  coriaceous,  palmately  3-5- 
nerved  Ivb.  and  larger  fls.  Jiin.  across.  B.M.  5839. 

ovfgera,  Linn.  Tree,  to  40  ft. :  lvs.  coriaceous,  broadly 
ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  not  peltate,  acuminate,  sub- 
cordate  at  the  base,  paknately  7 -nerved,  glabrous, 
4-7  in.  long:  corymbs  gravish  tomentulose;  filaments 
with  2  glands  at  the  base:  fr.  whitish,  subglobose,  about 
1  in.  long.  Trop.  Asia  and  Afr.     Alfred  Rehder. 

HERNLARIA  (Greek;  supposed  to  cure  hernia  or 
rupture)-  Caryophyll&ctJt.  IIkrniart.  Rottcre-wort. 
Trailing  or  spraw  ling  little  small-leaved  herbs,  one  of 
which  is  grown  as  a  carpeter. 

Herniaria  has  about  15  species,  scattered  from  the 
Canaries  to  W.  Asia,  but  all  grow  in  sandy  places, 
chiefly  near  the  sea.  It  has  no  near  allies  of  much 
garden  value,  but  2  species  of  Paronychia  are  cult,  for 
the  same  purpose  ana  are  easily  distinguished  by  gen- 
eral appearance.  Herniaria  and  Paronychia  are  alike  in 
their  5- parted  perianth  and  2  stigmas,  but  in  Herniaria 
the  segms.  are  blunt,  while  in  Paronychia  they  are 
hooded  near  the  apex  and  have  a  horn  or  small  sharp 
point  on  the  back  near  the  apex.  Herniaria  is  composed 
of  annuals  or  perennials  with  roots  of  short  duration, 
and  they  are  all  much  branched,  trailing  plants,  either 
glabrous  or  hirsute:  lvs.  opposite,  alternate  or  clustered, 
small,  entire:  fls.  minute,  crowded  in  the  axils;  sepals, 
petals  and  stamens  5:  seed  solitary. 

glabra,  Linn.  Lvs.  obovate,  rarely  orbicular,  glabrous 
except  a  few  hairs  at  edges,  which  are  usually  recurved : 
fls.  small  and  green,  in  a  leafy  spike  or  the  lower  ones 
at  considerable  intervals.  July,  Aug.  Eu.,  Asia— A 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  which  grows  about  2  in. 
high  and  produces  inconspicuous  greenish  fls.  in  sum- 
mer. It  makes  a  dense  mat  of  moss-Uke  foliage,  which 
turns  a  deep  bronzy  ml  in  winter.  It  is  much  used  in 
caipet-bcdding  and  to  a  less  extent  in  roekeriiis  and  for 
edgings  of  hardy  borders.  Recommended  for  covering 
graves.  It  thrives  in  the  poorest  soils,  makes  a  solid 
covering,  and  is  by  some  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  hardy  trailers.  Prep,  by  division  or  seed. 
Grows  wild  in  England,  and  is  kept  in  many  large  col- 
lections of  hardy  plants.  H.  hirsfita,  Linn.,  Eu.,  has 
narrow  hirsute  Ivb.:  sometimes  planted. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

HERPESTIS  (name  refers  to  the  creeping  habit  of 
somespecH*).  Scrophulariaax .  About  60 herbs,  mostly 
of  warm  and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  1  or  2  of  which 
may  be  transferred  to  cult,  grounds  now  and  then.  The 
name  Herpestis  is  now  given  up  bv  systematic  botanists, 
the  "nomina  conservanda"  of  the  Vienna  code  using 
Aublet's  Bacopa  for  the  genus  and  others  adopting  P. 
Browne's  Monnieraor  Lamarck's  Bramia.  Allied  to  M  im- 
ulus,  but  differs  in  short  corolla  and  in  unequally  toothed 
calyx:  low  herbs,  blooming  in  summer,  sometimes 
rather  succulent:  lvs.  opposite:  fls.  small,  peduncled, 
mostly  solitary  in  the  axils,  blue,  purple  or  white; 
corolla  2-lipped  or  nearly  regular;  stamens  4,  didyna- 
mous,  not  protruding;  style  slender;  stigma  2-lobed  or 
capitate.  H.  Mnnnitria,  HBK.,  or  Bacopa  Monni'eria, 
Wei  1st.,  grows  near  the  sea  and  along  river-banks,  Md. 
to  Texas  and  south:  glabrous,  creeping,  perennial, 
somewhat  fleshy:  lvs.  spatulatc  to  cuneate,  entire  or 
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sparingly  toothed,  wattle:  fls.  pale  blue,  about  J^in. 
long  or  leas,  the  corolla  only  obscurely  2-lipped.  Other 
native  species  with  2-lipped  corolla  arc  //.  amplexicaidit, 
Pursh,  blue;  //  rotunaijdlia,  Pursh,  white  or  pale  blue; 
//.  nigrincem,  Ik-nth.,  whitish  or  purplish.  L.  H.  B. 

HERPETOSPERMUM  (name  refers  to  some  char- 
acter of  the  seeds).  Cucurbilacex.  Two  annual  tendril- 
climbers,  one  from  tlie  Himalaya  region  and  one  from 
China,  allied  to  Abobra,  but  differing  in  the  usually 
racemose  sterile  fls.  and  the  long-tubular  calyx.  Lvs. 
long-petioled,  ovate,  nearly  entire  or  angled:  tendrils 
bifid:  fls.  rather  large,  yellow-  corolla  broadly  cam- 
panula^, very  deeply  parted,  the  segms.  elliptical  and 
entire;  stamens  3,  included,  inserted  on  calyx-tube, 
the  filaments  short  and  free:  fr.  medium-sise,  broa  " 
oblong  and  3-angled,  costal,  more  or  Ions  3-valv 
//  grandiftdrum,  Cogn.,  from  China,  has  been  cult, 
abroad:  lvs.  broadly  ovate-cordate,  more  or  less 
angular,  4-5  in.  long:  staminate  fls.  3-6  at  the  apex  of 
a  3-5-in.  peduncle,  with  large  golden -yellow  petals; 
pistillate  fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  short-stalked,  slightly 
smaller  than  the  staminate:  fr.  about  '2lA  long, 
densely  hairy  and  greenish,  7-S-ribbed.  //.  caudigerum, 
Wall.,  the  other  species,  has  very  light  ly  crenulatc  ovate 
lvs.  to  6  in.  long:  staminate  fls.  usually  on  twin  pedun- 
cles, one  single-fld.  and  one  5— 10-fld.;  pistillate  fls.  on 
stout  peduncles  less  than  1  in.  long:  fr.  B|>arscly  hairy, 
about  3  in.  long.  L.  H.  B. 

HESPERALOE  (Latin,  w*Urn  Aloe).  Liliacejr, 
tribe  YucctJi.  Acaulescent  plants  with  filiferous  leaves 
like  many  yuccas,  but  ephemeral  diurnal  greenish  or 
red  flowers,  recalling  those  of  the  true  aloes.  Culti- 
vated somewhat  in  the  open  in  warm  dry  regions,  but 
elsewhere  under  glass.  Treatment  much  as  for  agaves. 

Leaves  outcurved.  aoft-jiointcd,  with  coarse  marginal 
threads:  infl.  usually  few-branched;  fls.  oblong;  fila- 
ments slender,  attached  to  base  of  perianth;  pistd  with 
ovoid  ovary,  slender  style  and  small  stigma:  caps. 
3-celled,  6-valved,  rugose,  beaked;  seeds  thin,  flat  and 
smooth.— Two  species  from  Texas  to  Mex. 

parvifldra,  Coult.  (//.  yuccjrfblia,  Engelrn.  Aloe 
yuecafdlia,  Gray.  Fiicca  pan-iflora,  Torr.  Y.  varri- 
fdlia,  Hemsl.).  Cespitose:  lvs.  concave,  striate  on  back, 


"1  in.  x  3-4  ft.,  green:  infl.  3-4  ft.  high,  glabrous  and 
somewhat  glaucous;  fls.  nodding,  rosy,  VA  in.  long; 
style  exserted:  caps,  round,  1  in.  long.  S.  W.  Texas. 


Rep.  Mo.  But.  Card.  13:1,  85.— With  more  bell- 
shaped  fls.  1  in.  long,  ami  scarcely  protruding  style  it  is 
var.  Engelmannii,  Trcl.  (//.  Engelmannii,  Krauskopf). 
G.C.  II.  18:199.  B.M.  7723.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card. 
13:1. 

funffera,  Trel.  (H.  Davyi,  Baker.  Yiieta  funifera, 
Koch.  AgAve  funifrra,  Lem.).  Larger:  infl.  6-8  ft. 
high;  fls.  purplish  green.  I  in.  long;  style  scarcely  pro- 
truding: ea|».  1-2  in.  long.  N.  Mex.— The  source  of 

of  the  kinds  of  "Tampico 
William  The  lease. 


HESPERANTHA  (Greek,  evening  flower).  Iridace*. 
Bulbs,  sometimes  grown  indoors. 

These  plants  belong  to  the  Ixia  tribe  and  are  much 
inferior  to  ixias  for  general  cult.,  but  have  fragrant  fls., 
opening  at  evening;  the  style  is  short  with  long  subulate 


style-branches  and  spathe-valves  always  green  instead 
of  sometime*  brownish  above.  The  corns  an*  H>in. 
thick  or  less:  lvs.  2-5,  narrow  and  distichous:  fls.  2-10 
in  a  lax.  distichous  spike;  perianth  rotate  and  a  cylindri- 
cal tube;  inner  segms.  white;  outer  ones  red  outside; 
stamens  inserted  on  the  throat. — Species  about  40, 
in  Trop.  Afr.  and  the  Cape,  mostly  the  latter.  For  cult, 
see  Ixia  and  Hulk*. 


A.  Foliage  hairy. 
,  Ker.    Corm  globose:  lvs. 
strongly  ribbed,  3-6  in.  long:  st. 

).  claret-red  or 
with  color). 


linear,  erect, 
luer,  erect,  6-12 
B.M.  1475  (outer 


aa.  FoHage  not  hairy. 
falcAta,  Ker.    Conn  conic:  lvs.  2-4,  lanceolate, 
spreading.  2-3  in.  long:  st.  slender,  1  ft  or  lew,  simple 
or  forked:  outer  segms.  claret-red.    B.M.  566  (aa 
Ixia  Jalcala). 

gramlnifdlia.  Sweet.  Corm  globose:  lvs.  3-5,  linear, 
erect,  4-6  in.  long:  at.  slender,  1  ft.  or  less,  simple  or 


forked:  outer  segms.  reddish  brown  or  reddish 
i  outside.  B.M.  1255  (as  Geiseorkua  selacea). 

L.  H.  B. 

HESPERETHfJSA  (from  Latin  He«perct)iu*a,  one 
of  the  Hesperides).  Rulacese,  tribe  Citrese.  A  slender, 
spiny  tree  or  shrub:  lvs.  persistent,  pinnate:  fls.  4- 
merous;  stamens  8,  free:  frs.  small,  4-celled,  a  single 
seed  in  each  cell  but  with  no  pulp-vesicles;  seeds  hard 
and  rounded,  cotyledons  epigeous  in  germination:  the 
first  foliagc-lvs.  simple,  opposite.— Only  1  species  is 
now  recognised. 

crenulata,  Roem.  {Limbnia  crcnulata,  Roxbg.  L. 
acirflmtinm.  And.,  not  Linn.)  Naibel.  Fig.  1825.  Lvs. 
5-9-foliatc,  the  Ifts.,  winged  petiole  and  broadly  winged 
segms.  of  the  rachis  creuate-margined :  fls.  small, 
white,  fragrant,  4-merous:  ovary  4-celled,  1  ovule  in 
each  cell:  frs.  small  (Js-J^in.  diam.),  globose,  dark- 
colored  when  ripe,  containing  1-4  hard  smooth  seeds 
imlicddcd  in  a  scanty  very  bitter  pulp  which  is  not 
composed  of  pulj>-veaicles:  cotyledons  epigeous  in 
germination,  remaining  small,  caducous:  first  foliage- 
k'B.  simple,  opposite,  ovate,  crenatc-margined.  IlL 
Roxbg.  PI.  Corom.  1:60,  pi.  86.  Talbot,  For.  fl.  Bom- 
bay, n.  198  fig.  121.— This  plant  is  usually  but  erro- 
neously called  Limonia  acidisirima,  Linn.,  which  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  wood-apple,  Feronia 
Limonia,  Swingle,  which  see.  The  genus  Limonia  is 
invalid  and  hence  the  oldest  valid  name  for  this  plant 
is  the  one  used  here.  A  handsome  spiny  shrub  or  small 

tree  with  beautiful  light 
green  foliage,  native  to 
3ry  hills  in  Ceylon.  Ind 
ind  Indochina. 


Arabia; 


is  easily  grown  under 
greenhouse  conditions  and 
should  be  better  known 
as  an  ornamental.  The 
frs.  are  sometimes  used  as 
a  condiment  in  India  anil 


they  are  bitter, 
not  sour.  The  tree  has  a 


1825.  Hcspere- 
(X  4.  fruit  X?j) 


vigorous  root-system  and 
is  deserving  of  trial  as  a 
stock  on  which  to  graft 
citrous  fruit 
trees.    In  the 
greenhouses  of 
the  Dept.  of 
Agric.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  it 
has  been  found 
to  grow  readily 
when  grafted 
on  grapefruit 
(Citrut  grandui),  lemon 
(Citru*  Limonia)  and  on 
the    tabog  (Chartosper- 
mum  glutinosa)  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  could 
be  used  as  a  stock  for 
these  and  other  species. 
Walter  T.  Swingle. 
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HfiSPERIS  (Greek,  evening,  same  root  as  vesper; 
flowers  more  fragrant  at  evening).  Crudferr.  This 
includes  the  dame's  rocket,  a  vigorous  old-fashioned 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 

Hi-rbs,  biennial  or  with  a  at.  that  is  perennial  at  the 
has.-,  pilose,  the  hairs  simple,  forked  or  glandular:  ut.- 
lvs.  usually  sparse, 
ovate  or  oblong,  entire, 
dentate  or  lyrate:  fls. 
white  or  purple,  in 
loose  racemes,  often 
fragrant ;  petals  4,  long- 
clawed;  stigma  lobed 
and  erect:  pods  long, 
linear,  cylindrical  or 
nearly  so;  seeds  in  1 
row  in  each  cell,  usu- 
ally wingless.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  the 
stocks,  but  has  a  some- 
what different  habit 
and  the  cotyledons  in- 
cumbent not  accum- 
bent. — Species  about  2 
dozen  in  the  Medit. 
region  to  Cent.  Asia. 

matronAlis,  Linn. 
Rocket.  Sweet 
Rocket.  Dame's  Vio- 
let. Damask  Violet. 
Fig.  1826.  Lvs.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long, 
toothed:  pods  2-4  in. 
long,  straight,  much 
contracted  between  the 
seeds.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  Escaped  from 

rens.  Gn.  53,  p.  293;  49,  p.  339 
lovely  garden  view). — Forms 
clumps  2-3  ft.  high,  branched  from 
the  base,  and  covered  with  showy 
terminal  pyramidal  spikes  of  4- 
petaled  fls.  resembling  stocks.  The 
colors  range  from  white  through  lilac 
and  pink  to  purple.  The  double 
forms  are  most  popular.  The  plant 
blooms  from  June  to  Aug.,  and  has 
long  been  cult,  in  cottage  gardens. 
The  ordinary  single  forms  arc  not 
worth  growing  in  the  bonier,  but 
may  be  used  in  wild  gardens.  The 
double  rockets  are  amongst  the  best 
hardy  plants,  very  productive  of 
I ili Mini  and  useful  for  cutting.  The 
double-fid.  white,  var.  ilba-plena, 
Hort.,  verv  fragrant,  in  much  prized. 
G.  25: 283";  28:701.  Gn.  W.  22.  suppl.  Apr.  29.  Var. 
purpurea,  Hort.,  is  a  purple-fid.  garden  form.  Var. 
pomila,  Hort.,  is  a  dwarf  form.  Var.  nana  candidfssima, 
Hort.,  is  a  pure  white  garden  form.   Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B  t 

HESPEROCALLIS  (Greek,  evening  brauiy).  Lili- 
actze.  Ix-afy  stemmed  bulbous  plant  of  the  Colorado 
desert (  and  the  desert  sections  of  southern  California, 
sometimes  planted  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  tribe  Hemerocallidesr,  and  characterized  by 
Watson  as  having  a  large  white  perianth  cleft  to  below 
the  middle,  the  Begins,  several-nerved:  anthers  linear: 
caps,  ovate-oblong,  deeply  lobed :  fls.  few  in  a  raceme, 
the  stout  pedicels  jointed  at  the  top;  seeds  many, 
horizontal,  flattened,  black.— One  species. 

unduliU,  Gray^   Bulb  laige,  corm-like:  Bt.  stout, 


HESPEROCHIRON  (Greek,  hesperoe,  originally 
evening,  but  here  western,  i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  Chiron,  a  centaur  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  plants:  hence  "Western  Centaury,"  these 
plants  being  at  first  placed  in  the  Gentian' family). 
Hydrophyllacex.  Northwest  American  tufted  peren- 
nial herbs  with  scapes  bearing  solitary,  rather  large 
whitish  flowers,  inch  or  less  long.  The  nearest  allied 
genera  of  recognized  garden  value  are  Phaeelia  and 
Emmenanthe,  which  are  very  distinct  in  color  of 
flowers,  general  appearance  and  cymose  inflorescence. 

Dwarf,  stem  less  perennials  or  possibly  biennials: 
peduncles  all  radical  and  t-fld.:  lvs.  entire,  spatulate  or 
oblong:  fls.  purplish  or  nearly  white,  with  parts  nor- 
mally in  5's  rarely  in  O's  to  7's;  style  2-cut:  caps.  1- 
celled,  loculicidal,  15-20-aecded;  seeds  minutely  netted 
or  wrinkled.— Two  Bpecies  that  have  been  procurable 

*  i  and  collectors. 


1-2  ft.  high, 


wide,  wavy  margined :  fls.  1 J 


.:  lvn.  linear,  fleshy,  keeled,  3-6  lines 


long;  style 


caps.  Hill.  long. — The  lis.  very  fragrant 
greenish;  bulb  should  be  deeply  planted. 


L.  H.  B 


A.  Corolla-lol>ex  shorter  than  the  tube. 

californicus,  Wats.  (Capndrea  nana,  Raf.).  Lvs. 
numerous  in  a  radical  tuft :  corolla  somewhat  oblong 
bell-shaped.  Hills  and  meadows,  I'tah  to  Wash,  ana 
Calif.  //.  lalifolixu,  Kellogg,  is  a  large  form.  B.R. 
833  (as  Nicotiana  nana). 

aa.  Corolla-lobe*  longer  than  the  tube. 
.  Porter  (Capnorea  pitmiia,  Greene).  Lvs. 
corolla   nearly  wheel -shaped;  tube  densely 
bearded  within.  Springy  and  marsh 
Idaho  and  E.  Wash,  to  Calif. 

Wili 

HESPEROSC6RDUM:  Broduea. 

HESPEROYfJCCA  (Latin,  ivestcrn  yucca). 
Liliaeer,  tribe  Yueces-.  Yucca-like  nearly 
acaulescent  plants,  forming  a  very  character- 
istic feature  of  the  coast -range  flora  of  Cali- 
fornia when  in  bloom.  Hardy  only  in  mild 
regions:  frequently  planted  out-of-doors  like 
yuccas  in  California,  but  elsewhere  requiring  house 
protection.  Cultivated  much  like  agaves. 

Leaves  narrow,  rigid,  pungently  pointed,  rough- 
edged:  infl.  panicled;  fls.  vespertine,  cup-shaped  as 
in  Yucca,  usually  white;  filaments  clavate,  attached 
to  base  of  perianth;  pistil  with  short  oblong  ovary, 
abrupt  slender  style,  and  fimbriate  capitate  stigma: 
caps,  incompletely  6-celled,  3-valved  through  the 
laciniate  false  septa;  seeds  thin,  flat  and  smooth. — 
Only  the  following  species: 

Whlpplei,  Baker  (1'iicco  Whlpplei,  Torr.  Y.  gramini- 
folia,  Wood.  Y.  Ortgicinana,  Roezl.  Y.  californica, 
Grocnl.).  Simple  or  ceapitosc:  lvs.  more  or  less  3-sided, 
finely  striate,  rough-enged,  J$n.  x  1-3  ft.,  glaucous: 
infl.  6-15  ft.  high,  oblong,  long-peduncled,  glabrous; 
fls.  nodding,  fragrant:  caps,  broad,  2  in.  long.  S.  Calif. 
G.C.  II.  6:197.  Gn.  35,  p.  561.  R.H.  1886,  p.  63. 
B.M.  7662  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  3:11,  12,  54;  4:17, 
23;  13:4,  5,  85. — With  extremely  glaucous  lvs.  it  is 
var.  glauca,  Hort.  With  decidedly  violet-shaded  fls.  it 
is  var.  vioUcea  (Y.  Whlpplei  vuAdcm,  Andre).  R.H. 
1884:324.  G.C.  III.  39: 154;  51 : 106  and  suppl.  With 
flatter,  broader  and  smoother-edged  lvs.  it  is  var.  nltida. 
(Y.  niiida,  Wright).  G.C.  III.  39: 153.  G.  30:33.  Gn. 

69.  P-  161  •  William  Tre lease. 

HETERANTHERA  (name  refers  to  the  unlike  or 
different  anthers).  Panledcridcex.  A  few  American 
bog  herbs,  one  of  which  now  and  then  occurs  in  horti- 
cultural literature.  Sts.  creeping,  ascending  or  floating: 
lvs.  long-stalked,  grass-like  or  the  blades  ovate,  oval  or 
reniform:  fls.  white,  blue  or  yellow,  small,  arising  from 
the  sheathing  base  of  the  petiole;  perianth  with  slender 
tube,  the  segms.  narrow  and  nearly  or  quite  equal;  sta- 
mens 3,  unequal  or  equal:  fr.  a  1-eelled  or  3-ccllcd  caps. 


Willd 


icd  in  the  withered  perianth-tube.  H. 
.,  has  blue  fls.:  spathe  1-fld.:  lvs.  oblong  I 


limdm, 
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oblong,  obtuse.  //.  renifdrmis,  R.  &.  P.,  has  smaller 
white  or  pale  blue  fls.:  spat  he  3-5-fld.:  lvs.  orbicular- 
reniform  to  cordate,  acute.  Both  these  species  have 
unequal  anthers.  //  diibia,  MacM.,  has  equal  anthers 
and  small  |»ale  yellow  fls.  All  these  are  natives  in  K. 
U.  S.  an<l  southward,  and  arc  useful  for  transferring 
to  wet  grounds  and  shallow  pools.  l.  H.  B. 

HETEROCfiNTRON  (unlike  spurt,  referring  to 
structure  of  anthers).  Mtlastomacex.  Includes  Maria 
of  Schlechtendal,  not  of  Mcisener.  About  G  Mexican 
and  Central  American  species,  sometimes  grown  under 
glass. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  erect  or  prostrate,  with  opposite 
membranaceous  pinnately  nerved  (rarely  3-nerved) 
entire  lvs.,  and  white,  rose  or  purple  irregular  fls.  in 
panicles  or  rarely  solitary:  stamens  8,  very  unequal,  the 
4  larger  ones  with  long  appendages  or  connections; 
ovary  loculcd;  petals  4. — Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Centradenia,  which  has  winged  sts.  unequal-sided 
Iva.,  and  calyx-teeth  small  and  much  shorter  than 
the  calyx-tube. — Warmhouse  plants,  requiring  the 
cult,  of  centradenia,  but  grown  chiefly  for  the  fls., 
whereas  ccntradenias  are  grown  also  for  foliage. 

rdseum,  A.  Br.  (//.  mexicdnum,  Naudin.  Heeria 
rosea,  Triana)  is  the  only  species  in  general  cult.:  1 
ft.  or  more  high,  with  4-angled  (but  not  winged)  st.: 
lvs.  elliptic,  obtuse  or  acute,  pinnate-nerved:  fls.  bright 
rose,  in  a  large,  terminal  panicle,  showy,  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  B.M.  5166.  I.H.  3:97.  Var.  alba,  Hook., 
is  a  white-fid.  form. 

subtriplinervium,  A.  Br.  (Heeria  subtriplinervia, 
Triana).  Little  branched,  the  branches  sharply  4- 
angled,  the  young  foliage  and  calyx  sparsely  pilose:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  apex,  narrowed  into  long 
petiole,  the  margin  entire,  blade  9-13-ncrved:  fls. 
white,  the  petals  broadly  obovate  with  retusc  apex. 
Mcx. 

H.  Htgant,  O.  Kuntwi  (Heeria  rlrpanji.  Schlecht.  11.  procum- 
bent Naudin),  will  be  found  under  Scniiooentroo.     L  H  B 

HETER6MKLES:  Pkalinia. 

HETEROPAPPUS  (G  reck,  two  kinds  of  pappus). 
Comp6sitse.  A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  that  bears 
azure-blue  aster-like  flowers  in  summer. 

Herbs,  erect,  branched  above:  lvs.  alternate,  entire 
or  coarsely  toothed :  heads  in  loose  irregular  panicles  or 
solitary  at  the  tips  of  branches,  rays  white  or  sky- 
blue.  The  genus  is  closely  related  to  Aster,  having  the 
habit  of  the  asters  of  the  section  Calimchs.  The  plant 
in  the  trade  is  known  as  Calinteris  tatarica.  Hetero- 
pappus is  closely  related  to  Boltonia  and  is  not  far 
from  Callistephus,  which  contains  the  China  asters. 
The  chief  botanical  distinction  resides  in  the  pappus, 
which  in  the  large  group  containing  Callistcphus  and 
Aster  is  composed  of  numerous  bristles  arranged  in 
one  or  more  scries,  while  Boltonia  and  Heteropappus 
belong  to  a  group  in  which  the  pappus  is  anomalous. 
In  Boltonia  it  is  composed  of  very  short,  somewhat 
chaff v  bristles,  with  the  addition  usually  of  2— 4  awns 
not  longer  than  the  achene.  In  Heteropappus  the 
pappus  of  the  rays  is  composed  of  very  snort,  some- 
what chaffy  bristles,  while  in  the  disk-lls.  it  consists  of 
numerous  slender  bristles  arranged  in  1  or  2  scries. — A 
genus  of  2-4  species  from  Japan  and  China. 

hfspidus,  \aw  (Calinuris  laldrica,  Lindl.  Aster 
hlspidus,  Thunb.).  St.  roughish:  lvs.  linear,  acute, 
pubescent  and  ciliated  on  the  margins:  branches  spread- 
ing, usually  unbranched  and  bearing  1  head :  involucral 
scales  acuminate,  hirsute,  herbaceous,  not  white-mar- 
gined, rays  blue.  Japan,  Mongolia.  l.  II.  B. 

HETEROPHRAGMA  (Greek,  different  and  septum; 
alluding  to  the  peculiar  4-angled  septum  of  the  typical 
sjH-cics).  bigiumiacra.  Three  species  of  E.  Indian 
trees,  with  large  opposite  pinnate  lvs.  and  large  yellow 
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or  pink  fls.  in  terminal  panicles  or  from  the  old  wood: 
calyx  campanuhttc,  irregularly  3-5-lobed;  corolla  cam- 
panulate-funnelform ;  ovules  in  several  series  in  each 
cell  of  the  broadly  linear  ovary:  caps,  cylindric  or 
compressed,  falcate  or  twisted,  loculicidally  2-valved; 
septum  flat  or  4-anglcd.  The  2  African  s|x«ics  referred 
by  some  writers  to  this  genus  belong  to  Fernandia. 
Only  the  following  sjx-cies  has  been  offered  in  this 
country.  H.  adenophyllum,  Seem.  (Bignonia  aden- 
ophylia,  Wall.).  Tree,  30-50  ft.:  young  growth  tomen- 
t<ise:  Ifts.  5-7,  broadly  elliptic,  acute  or  obtuse,  entire, 
tomentose,  7-9  in.  king:  fls.  in  terminal  panicles;  calyx 
irregularly  5-IoImiI;  corolla  brownish  yellow,  densely 
woolly  outside,  with  spreading  5-lobed  limb,  2  in.  wide: 
caps,  twisted,  re"embling  a  cork-screw,  1-3  ft.  long; 
septum  flat,  want,  111.  160  (a&SpathodtaadenophyUa). 
— Little  known  in  cult,  and  adapted  for  subtropical  or 
tropical  countries  only.  Prop,  probably  like  Rader- 
machia  by  cuttingB  and  air-layering. 

Alfred  Rehdeh. 

HETEROPTERIS  (various  xcinged,  referring  to  the 
fr.).  Malpighidcex.  Shrubs,  erect  or  rarely  climbing, 
of  Trop.  Amer.  and  1  in  W.  Afr.  Fls.  small,  yellow  or 
purple,  in  panicles  or  racemes:  lvs.  opposite,  nearly  or 
quite  entire.  The  calyx  is  5-parted,  some  or  all  the 
lobes  with  a  pair  of  sessile  glands;  petals  clawed;  sta- 
mens 10,  all  perfect  but  unequal;  ovary  3-celled,  with 
3  Bubulate  styles,  the  stigma  on  an  angle  of  the  style: 
fr.  1-3  samaras,  with  a  somewhat  semi-circular  wing. — 
Species  90  or  more.  The  climbing  species  may  be  found 
in  choice  collections.  //.  purpurea,  Kunth,  is  a  low 
climls-r  among  shrubs,  according  to  Grisebach,  in  the 
farther  W.  Indk*  and  Venezuela:  lvs.  oval,  glabrous, 
somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  the  petiole  with  2  glands 
at  the  middle:  fls.  purple,  corymbose  or  racemose,  on 
slender  pedicels  that  are  jointed  below  the  middle:  fr. 
1  in.  long,  with  scmi-obovate  oblique  wings.  //.  ehry- 
sophylia,  HBK.  Twining:  lvs.  oval  or  oval-oblong, 
entire,  glabrous  above  and  golden  pubescent  beneath: 
fls.  orange,  becoming  reddish.  Brazil.  B.M.  3237. 
An  interesting  plant  for  the  warmhouse,  long-climbing. 

L.  H.  B. 

HETEROSMlLAX  (Greek,  another  kind  of  Smilai). 
LMdce*>.  This  includes  an  ornamental  climber  with  the 
habit  of  smilax,  but  the  perianth  is  undivided  (instead 
of  6-narted,  as  in  smilax)  and  the  mouth  is  minutely 
2-5-dentate.  It  resembles  smilax  in  having  diu-cious 
fls.  borne  in  umltcls,  and  tendril-bearing  petioles.  The 
genus  contains  5  species  of  woody  climbers  from  India. 
Malava,  China  and  Japan:  lvs.  3-5-nerv«-d:  fls.  small 
or  very  small.  Little  known  culturally  outside  the 
far  East. 

japonic*,  Kunth.  Lvs.  with  stalks  about  H>n-  long, 
blades  about  4-5  in.  long.  Ja|>an,  when*  it  is  cult,  for 
the  ns>ts,  which  are  used  in  medicine;  Hetnsley  writes 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro.  into  Japan  from  China 
but  that  no  Chinese  specimens  are  known  to  exist 
(1903).  L.  H.  B. 

HETEROSPATHE  (Greek,  a  different  kind  of  spathe) . 
Also  written  Hetrrospatha.  I'almncer,  tribe  Areccsr. 
A  rare  and  highly  ornamental  palm,  with  graceful, 
spreading  habit  and  pitmatim-et  leaves,  the  segments 
being  long,  slender  and  ta|M-ring. 

Its  nearest  allies  of  garden  value  are  Y'ersehaffcltia 
and  Dypsis,  in  which  the  stigmas  are  basal  in  fr.,  while 
Hetcrospatha  belongs  to  a  group  in  which  the  stigmas 
are  eccentric  or  lateral  in  fr.  Other  important  generic 
characters  are  the  0  stamens  with  versatile  anthers 
and  the  1-celled  ovary. — Only  1  species,  native  of  the 
small  island  of  Amboyna,  the  Dutch  headquarters  in 
the  E.  Indies.  Intro,  from  the  Java  Isjtanic  garden  in 
1879  to  England.  The  plant  is  procurable  from  imiiort- 
crs  and  from  S.  Fla.,  but  is  cult,  in  Amer.  only  in 
botanic  gardens. 
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elita,  Scheff.  (Metraxykm  elatum,  Hort.).  Tall, 
unarmed:  Iva.  terminal,  long-petioled,  equally  pinna- 
twee  t;  Begms.  numerous,  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  both 
ends,  acuminate,  1-nerved,  margins  thickened  and 
recurved  at  the  base;  rachis  round  on  the  back,  flat  on 
the  face;  sheath  short,  fibrous,  swelled  at  the  base: 
spathes  2,  the  lower  2-crested,  the  upper  much  longer. — 
A  very  worthy  palm,  valuable  chiefly  for  it*  graceful 
habit  while  still  quite  young.  Must  be  grown  in  a 
moist  hot  house.  N.  TAVLon.t 

HETER6TOMA  (name  refers  to  the  unequally  cut 
corolla).  Campantdacest.  About  10  species  of  Mexican 
annuals  and  perennials,  one  of  which  has  come  some- 
what into  cult.  Lvs.  alternate:  fls.  blue,  yellow  or 
orange,  in  terminal  racemes;  calyx  tubular  with  an 
unequally  5-parted  limb,  the  2  anterior  lobes  usually 
adnate  to  the  spur  of  the  corolla;  corolla-tube  split  to 
the  base  on  the  back,  in  front  produced  into  a  hori- 
zontal or  deflexed  spur,  the  limb  short  and  incurved 
and  with  either  nearly  equal  or  unequal  lobes;  stamen- 
tube  free  from  corolla;  ovary  inferior,  2-celled,  many- 
ovuled:  caps.  2-valved.  H.  lobelioldes,  Zucc.  Erect, 
branching,  the  st.  pubescent:  lvs.  alternate,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  distantly  toothed,  acuminate:  fls.  about  2 
in.  long,  single  on  slender  axillary  peduncles,  odd; 
corolla-«pur  brood-red,  the  limb  golden  yellow  and 
iobed:  lower  lip  of  calyx  adnate  to  the  corolla-tube 
and  the  2  subulate  green  lobes  projecting  beyond  it: 
staminal  column  erect,  as  long  as  the  corolla-limb,  ana 
prominent.  Mountains  in  Mex.  and  Cent.  Amer.  B.M. 
7849.  It.H.  1005,  p.  9. — An  interesting  showy  perennial. 

i  called  ,fbird  flower,"  to  be  grown  in  a  cool 
;  winter  and  in  the  open  in  summer. 

L.  H.  B. 

HETERGTRICHUM  (name  refers  to  the  variable 
hairs  on  the  lvs.).  Mdastom&cex.  Ten  or  a  dozen 
hispid,  or  glandular  shrubs  in  Trop.  Amer.,  with  white 
or  pink  fls.  in  terminal  or  lateral  panicles;  calyx  cam- 
panulate  or  globular,  with  4-8  teeth;  corolla  of  6-8 
petals;  stamens  8-12  or  more:  lvs.  large,  ovate  or  oblong, 
cordate  at  base,  entire  or  toothed.  H.  mdcrodon,  Planch., 
is  sometimes  mentioned  in  horticultural  literature.  A 
very  handsome  shrub,  7-9  ft.,  flowering  when  small:  lvs. 
opposite,  large,  the  2  in  the  pair  unequal,  cordate-ovate, 
abruptly  acuminate,  serrate,  7-nerved:  fls.  10-12  in  a 
terminal  cyme,  white  with  red  at  base  of  petals,  l}{  in. 
across,  the  8  petals  obovate  and  flat-spreading;  calyx 
and  young  parts  hispid  or  villous.  Venezuela.  B.M. 
4421.  G.VV.  14,  p.  652.— Requires  hothouse  treatment. 

L.  H.  B. 

HEtJCHERA  (Johann  Heinrich  von  Heucher,  1677- 
1747,  proffSBor  of  botany  at  Wittenberg).  Saxifragacex. 
Herbs  resembling  the  dainty  wild  flower,  the  bishop's 
cap  (Mitella)  in  their  habit,  as  they  have  a  tuft  of 
heart-shaped,  five-  to  nine-lobed,  crenate  leaves,  from 
which  spring  a  dozen  or  so  slender  scapes  a  foot  or  more 
high  with  small  flowers  borne  in  panicles,  giving  a 
dedicate  and  airy  effect.  This  includes  //.  sanguinea 
which  probably  ranks  among  the  best  low  perennials 
with  small,  red  flowers.  It  is  very  desirable  for  the 
hardy  border,  where  it  blooms  from  spring  to  late  fall. 
It  is  also  useful  to  florists  for  cut-flowers  and  autumn 
forcing. 

Heuchera  belongs  to  a  group  of  genera  including 
Mitella  and  Tiarella,  in  which  the  ovary  is  1-celled. 
There  is  a  well-developed  hypanthium  often  bell- 
shaped,  sometimes  urceolate,  cylindrical,  turbinate,  or 
Baiicer-shaped,  often  more  or  less  oblique,  and  adnate  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  pistil.  Most  of  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  this  difficult  genus  are  found  in  the  shape 
of  the  hypanthium.  In  Heuchera  the  petals  are  5  or 
none,  and  entire;  in  Mitella  5,  3-fid  or  pinnatifid;  in 
Tiarella  5  and  entire.  Heuchera  has  5  stamens;  Mitella 
6  or  10;  Tiarella  10.  The  ca|».  of  Heuchera  is  inferior, 
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2-beaked;  in  Mitella  superior,  not  beaked;  in  Tiarella 
superior,  compressed. — Heuchera  has  72  species,  all 
N.  American  and  ranging  from  Mex.  to  the  arctic 
regions.  A  full  botanical  treatment  is  by  P.  A.  Ryd- 
berg,  in  N.  Amer.  Flora.  22:97-117  (1905),  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  account  below.  Many  of  the 
species  are  distinguished  only  by  rather  technical 
botanical  characters,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are 
known  horticulturally. 

The  attractive  and  petal-like  part  of  H.  sanguinea 
is  the  calyx,  the  petals  being  small  in  all  heucheras 
(often  shorter  than  the  calyx).  The  other  species  are 
attractive  by  reason  of  their  general  habit,  and  particu- 
larly the  graceful,  open  panicle.  H.  sanguinea  came 
into  prominence  about  1884  and  is  now  deservedly 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  hardy  perennials.  The 
others  are  procurable  from  the  largest  dealers  in 
native  plants  and  from  western  collectors.  They  range 
from  3  inches  to  3  feet  high,  averaging  about  1  Vg  feet, 
and  bloom  in  summer,  having  greenish  white  or  purplish 
flowers.  Almost  any  good  garden  soil  suits  them,  and 
t  hey  are  not  particular  as  regards  exposure  to  sunlight 
(though  an  open  situation  is  preferable) ;  and  they  look 
well  in  borders,  rockeries,  separate  f 
Propagate  by  division  or  seed. 

INDEX. 

alba,  10.  hiapida. «.  robuata.  10. 

amrrinuia,  3.  hybrid  a,  10.  tn»»,  la 

brartrata,  7.  minima,  10.  nibaKwna,  4. 

britovte;  10.  micrantha,  2.  rvln/otia.  5. 

cylindrica.  0.  parvifotia,  8.  sanguinea,  10. 

fruVvnu.  2.  pubearena,  5.  apl<-nd«IM.  10. 

(Craeillima.  10.  ribifatia,  5.  vtlluaa,  1. 

grandiflora,  10. 

KEY  TO 

A.  Stamen*   equaling  or  exceeding 
sepal*. 

B.  Pantile  open,  not  spike-like. 
c.  Hypanthium 
lique. 
D.  Breadth  of 
at  the  length. 
E.  Lobe*  of  the  If.-blade  broadly 

triangular,  acute   I. 

EE.  Lobe*  oj  the  basal  If.  4Um 
at  least,  rounded. 
T.  The  hypanthium,  with  the 
sepal*  1-1  hi  line*  long ...  2. 
FT.  The   hypanthium,  tcith  the 

sepals  114-4  line*  long  .  3. 
DD.  Breadth  of  hypanthium  about 

tirice  the  length   4.1 

CC.  Hypanthium    strongly  oblique; 
stamens  equaling  or  slightly  ex- 
ceeding the  sepal*. 
D.  Flovxring  branches  more  or  leas 

practically  so   6.  hispida 

BD.  Panicle   dense,    contracted,  almost 

spike-like  7.  bract  cats 

aa.  Stamens  much  shorter  than  the  sepal*. 
B.  Hypanthium  and   sepals  1^-2)4 

lines  long   8.  parrif olia 

BB.  Hypanthium  and  sepal*  !\<<-o  line* 
long. 

c.  Inft.  contracted  and  spike-tike          9.  cylindrica 

CC.  Inft.  open,  not  spike-like  10.  sanguines 

1.  villdsa,  Michx.  Height  1-3  ft.:  If  .-blades  nearly 
round,  deeply  5-7-lobed,  the  lobes  triangular  acute: 
scape  mostly  leafless;  calyx  and  hypanthium  about 
1  line  long;  petals  pinkish,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals. 
Rocky  places,  Va.  to  Ga.  and  Tenn.  B.B.  2 : 179. — A 
good  border  plant. 

2.  micrantha,  Douglas.  Height  1-2  ft.,  the  flowering 
branches  1-4-lvd.  or  almost  scape-like.:  lvs.  slightly 
hairy,  the  blades  round-cordate,  about  as  long  as  broad, 
long-stalked :  infl.  glandular-hairy;  petals  oblanceolate, 
whitish,  not  very  showy.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Col.   B.  R. 
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1302.  R.H.  1898,  p.  431—  The  //.  rrul*»ctn*  of  the 
gardeners  seems  certainly  to  belong  here. 

3.  am enc ana,  Linn.  Alum  Root.  Height  2-3  ft.: 
scape  leafless  or  with  a  few  small  lvs. :  basal  lvs.  round- 
cordate,  hirsute  on  the  veins  beneath,  often  glabrous 
above,  at  least  when  mature:  infl.  glandular  hairy;  the 
petals  about  equaling  the  sepals,  greenish  white;  sta- 
mens at  least  3  times  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Dry 
or  rocky  woods,  Ont.  to  La.  and  Minn.  B.B.  2:179. 
R.H.  1898,  p.  431.— Has  mottled  foliage  when  young, 
but  becomes  plain  green  in  age. 

4.  rubescens.  Torr.   Acauleseent:  height  8-15  in.: 
usually  leafless:  lvs.  kidney-«haped  or  round- 
perfectly   glabrous  or  sometimes  slight  ly 
,  thick  and  often  shining:  sepals  pinkish, 

sped;  petal*  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
jlanceolate.  Mountains  of  Utah  ami  New  Mex. 
to  Ore  and  E.  Calif.— Useful  for  the  alpine-garden. 

5.  pubescens,  Pursh  (//.  ribifdlia,  Fisch.  &  Ave-Lall. 
H.  rubifMia,  Hort.,  also  seems  to  belong  here).  Acau- 
leseent: height  9-12  or  15  in. 
pubescent,  at  least  above: 
Ivb.    round  -  cordate,  7-9- 
lobed,  the  lobes  broad  and 
rounded,  sharp-toothed, 
ciliate;  sepals  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, somewhat  shorter  than 
the  broadly  spatulate,  pur- 
plish petals.    Rich  woods, 
in  mountains  of   Pa.,  to 
N.  C.  B.  B.  2:179.— Ever- 
green foliage  marbled  with 
bronzy  red. 

6.  hlspida,  Pursh.  A  cau- 
lescent :  neight  2-4  ft.:  lvs. 
round-cordate  or  kidney- 
shaped,  5-9-lobed,  the  shal- 
low, rounded  lobes  with 
broad  teeth,  ciliate:  sepals 
spatulate,  very  blunt,  the 
petals  spatulate,  equaling  or 
shorter  than  the  sepals. 
Woods,  Va.  and  K.  C.  in 
the  mountains.  B.B.  2 : 180. 

7.  bracteita,  Ser.  , 
lesccnt  and  densely 
cespitosc:  flowering 
branches  usually 
about  4-6  in.  tall, 
usually  with  a  few 
minute  lvs.:  basal  lvs. 
round-kidney  -shafted, 
more  or  leas  round- 
lobed  and  with  cuspi- 
date teeth:  sepals 
oblong,  obtuse,  the  petals  oblanceolate  or  spatulate, 
slightly  exceeding  the  sepals.  Alpine  regions  of  Colo, 
and  S.  Wyo. — Useful  only  in  alpine  collections. 

8.  parvifdlia,  Nutt.  Acaultwevnt  and  cespitose: 
flowering  branches  scape-like  and  quite  naked:  lvs. 
kidney-sliajHwl,  usually  with  an  open  sinus,  and  with 
7-9  shallow,  rounded  lobes:  infl.  ultimately  elongated; 
sepals  broadlv  ovate,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  spatu- 
late, yellowish  petals.  Alberta  to  N.  Mex.  and  An*. 

9.  cylfndrica,  Douglas.  Acauleseent:  height  10-24 
in.:  the  infl.  spikc-likc  and  naked  or  with  a  few  minute 
bracts:  lvs.  round-cordate,  with  a  few  shallow  lube*  and 
ovate,  cuspidate  teeth;  sepals  oblong,  the  yellowish 
green  petals  minute  or  sometimes  lacking.  Brit.  Col.  to 
Ore.  and  Idaho. — Grown  chiefly  for  its  foliage. 

10.  sanguinea,  Engclm.  Coral  Bells.  Crimson- 
Bells.  Fig.  1827.  Height  1-lJi  ft.:  scapes  pilose 
below,  glandular  pubescent  above:  fls.  typically  bright 
red,  but  in  horticultural  varieties  ranging  from  white 
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through  pink  and  rose  to  dark  crimson.  New  Mex., 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.  Very  good  pictures  an-  B.M.  (5929. 
Gn.  26:3(50;  also  those  in  Gt.  45,  p.  577.  l.H.  43,  p. 
334.  Mn.  8  p.  75.  A.G.  17:201.  R.H.  1898,  p.  431. 
R.B.  22,  p.  246.  S.H.  2:120.  G.C.  III.  4: 125.  PC. 
4:35.  Var.  Alba  (//.  dlba,  Hort.)  has  pure  white 
fls.,  and  was  intro.  about  1896  by  Haage  «v  Schmidt. 
Var.  splendens,  intro.  1898  by  the  same  firm,  has  dark 
crimson  fls.  Var.  robusta,  or  grandifldrm,  Hort.,  accord- 
ing to  J.  B.  Keller,  is  an  improvement  on  the  type,  the 
bells  l>eing  Uirgcr  and  the  color  brighter.  Var.  hybrid* 
("Rosy  Morn"),  Hort.,  according  to  D.  M.  Andrews,  is 
"more  robust  than  the  type,  foliage  deeper  cut  and  the 
divisions  more  pointed:  fls.  rosy  pink."  Andrews  adds 
that  var.  alba  comes  true  from  seed.  Var.  rdsea, 
and  var.  maxima  with  dark  crimson  fls.  are  advertised. 
— Under  the  name  H.  britouk«,  Hort.,  there  is  a  widely 
cult,  plant  with  red  sts.  and  pale  pink  fls.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  lx*eauae  it  is  abigeneric  hybrid,  it  apparently 
being  a  cross  between  Heuchrra  nanguinea  and  Tiarelfa 
macrophulla.  It  is  a  garden  hybrid  first  noticed  in 
1897.  Var.  gracOlima,  Hort.,  seems  merely  a  more 
slender  form. 

The  following  nsmn  are  seen  in  trade  catalogues  or  in  Ryd- 
bcrg's  monograph:  «*mJUru,  Hort.  About  1  j  it.,  with  long- 
stalked  panic-lr*  i>f  tU.  somewhat  like  the  lily-of-the-valley.  There 
is  a  pink-fid.  form.  //.  nimm.^l?) — //.  erUlAta  has  been  luted 
in  Calif,  aa  "a  wonderfully  pretty  crested  variety,  originated  by 
Luther  Burbank."— //.  mamphuHa,  Hnrt..  not  Lodd.,  may  be 
Tiarella  niaerophyUa.— //.  pt/«.U«s«.  K.  Muell.  1-2  ft.  high:  fU. 
in  eloee  clusters;  ealyi  gMjular.  Calif. — //.  purpurdAernM  mu  adver- 
tised 1H98.—  //.  Whtilrri.  Hort.,  was  found  in  the  S.  some  years 
ago.  and  resembles  a  form  of  H.  canadensis  with  mricguled  lvs. — 
//.  -/.abrUiAna,  Hort.,  baa  pale  pink  fls.  on  long  fL-slalks. 

N.  Taylor,  t 

HEORNIA:  Hutmia. 

HtVEA  (from  the  Brazilian  name).  EuphorbiAeex. 
Tropical  trees;  some  yield  rubber  and  arc  cultivated 
for  that  reason. 

Juice  milky:  lvs.  alternate,  long-pet ioled,  the  3  lfts. 
entire:  fls.  small,  mona-eious,  in  ltiose  panicles;  calyx 
valvate,  5-lobed  or  5-toothed;  petals  none;  stamens 
5-10,  filaments  united  into  a  column;  ovary  3-cclled, 
1  ovule  in  each  cell:  fr.  a  large  caps.;  seeds  about  1  in. 
long. — About  17  species  chiefly  in  the  Amazon  region. 

The  milky  juice  of  some  sjiecics  is  rich  in  caoutchouc, 
and  they  are  among  the  most  inqmrtant  sources  of 
rubber;  otherwise  rarely  cultivated  except  in  economic 
and  botanical  collect  ions.  //.  braziliensia,  especially  var. 
janeirennui,  Pax,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can or  Para  rubber.  The  various  species  are  closely 
related  and  difficult  to  separate.  The  rubber  plant  com- 
monly cultivated  as  a  house-plant  is  Finis  claxtica. 

Damp,  hot  climates,  such  as  the  tropical  rain  forest 
region,  without  a  dry  season,  are  best  suited  for  the  cul- 
ture of  hevca,  though  it  will  stand  some  drought.  It  is 
best  grown  from  seeds,  but  can  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. The  seed  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe,  as 
they  live  but  a  short  time.  The  trees  grow  rapid Iv, 
and  at  lain  their  full  height  of  60  feet  in  al>out  cigfit 
years,  but  live  for  many  years  longer.  A  six-year-old 
tree  will  yield  as  much  as  a  pound  of  rubber  a  year  and 
more  when  older.  For  further  directions  tin  culture, 
see  "CvclojMxlia  of  American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  II,  p. 
555.  fr»cc  M.  T.  Cook,  "Diseases  of  Tropical  Plants, 
p.  191,  for  rubber  plant  diseases. 

brasiliensis,  Muell.  Arg.  South  American  Rubber 
Tree.  Para  Rubber  Trek.  Caoutchouc  Tree. 
Brazil  Rubber.  Sekinoukika.  Tree,  to  00  ft.  high: 
petioles  slender,  3  -10  in.  long:  lfts.  elliptical-lanceolate, 
6  in.  long,  struight-vcincd:  brunches  of  the  panicle  and 
fls.  finely  and  closely  pubescent:  staminate  buds  acute; 
stamens  10  in  2  whorls.  Amazon  region  of  Brazil. 
Quite  variable.  H.I.  2573,  2575.  Gn.  18,  p.  564. 

pauciflfira,  Muell.  Arg.  (H.confusa,  Hemsl.).  Tree,  to 
60  ft.  high:  lfts.  obovate,  cuneate,  obtuse  acuminate, 
4-6  in.  long:  staminate  buds  obtuse;  stamens  10  in  2 
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whorl*.    British   Guiana.    H.I.  2574,  2575. 
I  used  for  rubber. 


Aubl.  (Siphdnia  Cahuchu,  WiUd.  5. 
rUUtica,  Pers.).  Skrinua.  Tree,  to  60  ft.  high:  lfte. 
obovate,  base  acute,  apex  obtuse,  3-5  in.  long:  panicle 
tomentosc:  staminate  buds  obtuse;  stamens  5  in  1 
whorl.  French  Guiana  to  the  Amazon.  H.I.  2573.— 
Intro,  but  rarely  cult,  for  rubber,   j.  B.  S.  Norton. 


(name  alludes  to  the  6  pollen- 
s).  Orchidacrir.  About  a  half -dozen  Trop.  Ameri- 
i  epiphytic  orchids,  rarely  grown  in  hothouses.  They 
are  like  Scaphyglottia,  but  differ  in  having  6  pollinia 
in  2  series  rather  than  4.  The  fls.  are  small,  in  fascicles 
or  racemes:  Ivs.  fleshy.  Apparently  none  of  the  spe- 
cies is  in  the  trade. 


ISEA  (Greek,  six  equal  thing*;  because  the 
attractive  and  bright-colorea  parts  of  the  fls.  are  6, 
and  of  equal  size.)  Should  have  been  written  Hexisia. 
Orehidaerst.  This  include*  a  small  epiphytic  plant 
which  was  once  advertised  as  "bearing  profuse  panicles 
of  bright  vermilion  fls.  twice  a  year."  The  genus  belongs 
to  a  subtribe  closelv  related  to  Epidendrum  but  with 
different  pollinia.  Sts.  terete  or  angled,  with  usually 
2  Ivs.  at  the  apex  of  each  annual  growth.  New  growtlis 
arise  in  the  axils  of  the  Ivs.,  the  entire  st.  being  thus 
made  up  of  long,  fusiform,  apparently  superimposed 
pseudohulbs,  with  2  Ivs.  at  each  node:  (vs.  few,  narrow: 
racemes  terminal,  the  short-ped uncled  furnished  with 
overlapping,  leatherv  scales;  fls.  orange  or  purple; 

"  k— lour 


anthers  semi-globose;  pollinia   1,  in  1 
species,  ranging  from  Mex.  to  Guiana. 

bidentita,  Lindl.  Height  6-8  in.:  st.  branched, 
forming  spindle-shaped,  many-grooved  internodes:  Ivs. 
in  pairs,  2-4  in.  long,  3  lines  wide, 
Panama.  B.M.  7031.  G.M.  37:19. 


HEYDERIA:  Libonirut, 

HIBBERTIA  (George  Hibbert,  English  patron  of 
botany,  died  1838).  Dilleniacese.  Shrubs  or  subshrubs 
with  yellow  or  white  showy  flowers,  suitable  for  the 
greenhouse  or  for  growing  in  the  open  in  the  warm 
parts;  apparently  none  is  in  the  American  trade. 

Erect,  procumbent  or  climbing,  sometimes  almost 
herbaceous,  some  species  reaching  5  or  6  ft.:  Ivs.  mostly 
small,  entire  or  dentate,  often  heath-like,  strongly 
1-ncrved  with  obscure  or  rarely  prominent  reticulations, 
some  of  them  usually  crowded  beneath  the  blossoms: 
fls.  solitary,  terminal,  sometimes  approximating  into 
clusters;  sepals  5,  sometimes  united  at  bane;  petals  5, 
spreading  and  usually  making  an  o|M*n  fl.;  stamens 
usually  12  or  more,  sometimes  with  staminodia:  carpels 
usually  2-5,  dehiscent  at  the  top  when  ripe. — Species 
atsmt  1(H),  nearly  all  Australian,  a  few  from  Madagas- 
car. Any  of  these  species  is  likely  to  appear  in  lists, 
but  only  2  or  3  are  regularly  known  as  horticultural 
subjects. 

dentate,  It.  Br.  Woody  only  at  base,  trailing  or 
twining,  with  rather  large  dark  vellow  pedunculate 
fls.  (to  2  in.  diam.):  Ivs.  stalked,  oblong,  to  2  in.,  dis- 
tantly toothed  or  sinuate,  coppery:  petals  obovate, 
entire  or  nearly  so;  stamens  slender  and  very  numerous; 
staminodia  present.  New  S.  Wales  and  Victoria.  B.M. 
2338.  B.R.282.  G.  32: 127.  L.B.C.  4:347. 

perfoliate,  Hueg-  Sts.  trailing,  procumbent,  ascend- 
ing or  becoming  erect:  Ivs.  ovate,  usually  somewhat 
toothed,  perfoliate:  petals  obovate,  entire,  pale  yellow, 
the  fls.  peduncled;  stamens  numerous,  with  a  few 
staminodia.  W.  Austral.  B  R.  29:64.  J.H.  III.  43: 147. 


volubilis,  Andr.  Sts.  woody,  trailing,  or  climbing 
2-4  ft.:  Ivs.  obovate  to  lanceolate,  to  3  in.,  clasping: 
fls.  large,  yellow,  somewhat  fetid,  sessile  or  nearly  so; 
petals  obovate,  entire;  stamens  very  numerous,  no 
staminodia.  Queensland  and  New  S.  Wales.  B.M. 
449.— This  and  //.  denlata  are  offered  in  England. 

L.  H.  B. 

HIBISCADELPHUS  (brother  of  Hibiscwt).  Malract*. 
Under  this  name,  J.  F.  Rock  founds  three  species  of 
Hawaiian  small  trees;  of  two  of  the  species  only  one 
individual  tree  is  in  existence,  while  of  the  third  several 
may  still  be  found  on  the  slope*  of  Mt.  Hualalai,  in  the 
forest  of  Waihau,  in  North  Kona,  Hawaii.  From 
Hibiscus  the  genus  differs  in  the  deciduous  calyx  and 
other  floral  characters:  fls.  2J>j  in.  or  lews  long,  yellow- 
ish, magenta,  or  green:  Ivs.  cordate,  unevenly  3-5- 
pointed  or  rounded  and  entire.  //.  Giffardianxu,  Rock, 
is  a  medium-sized  tree  with  peculiarly  shajxxl  deep 
magenta  fls.  and  cordate-orbicular  Ivs.;  a  single  tree 
known  in  1913  and  in  danger  of  extinction.  H  Wilderi- 
anu*,  Rock,  is  a  tree  15-18  ft.  high  with  yellowish  fls. 
and  3-lobed  wavy  Ivs.  of  orbicular  outline;  one  tree 
known  in  1912  and  in  a  dying  condition,  one  on  which 
the  collector  was  able  to  find  1  open  fl.  and  a  few  more 
or  less  developed  buds.  A.  kualalaifnsis.  Rock,  has 
green  fls.  somewhat  reddish  inside,  and  somewhat 
reniform  Ivs.;  a  few  trees  are  still  in  existence.  These 
rare  trees  are  not  in  the  trade,  but  they  are  likely  to 
appear  in  collections  in  the  tropics  if  they  can  be 
rescued  before  destruction.  See  Rock,  "Indigenous 
Trees  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands."  L.  H.  B. 

HIBISCUS  (old  Latin  name).  Including  Abel- 
mdschiu  and  ParUium.  Maledcex.  Rose-Mallow. 
Showy-flowered  garden  and  greenhouse  herbs  and 
shrubs;  in  the  tropics  some  of  them  are  trees. 

Hibiscus  is  a  polymorphous  genus,  allied  to  Gossy- 
pium.  Abutilon,  Altlura  and  Malva,  the  species  widely 
distributed  in  temperate  and  tropical  countries:  herbs 
or  shrubs,  or  even  trees,  with  Ivs.  palmately  veined  or 
parted:  parts  of  the  fl.  in  5's;  calyx  gamosepalous, 
5-toothcd  or  5-cleft,  subtended  by  an  involuecl  of 
narrow  bracteoles;  corolla  usually  campanulate,  showy, 
of  5  distinct  petals;  stamens  united  into  a  5-toothcd 
column;  ovary  5-loeuled,  bearing  5  styles:  fr.  a  dry, 
more  or  less  dehiscent  caps  (Fig.  1828).— Between  150 
and  200  species,  of  which  perha|>s 
20  occur  in  the  U.  S.  Horticultur- 
ally,  there  are  4  general  groups  of 
Hibiscus— the  annuals,  the  peren- 
nial border  herbs,  the  hardy 
shrubs,  and  the  glasshouse  shrubs, 
to  which  might  be  added  the  tree- 
like species  of  tropical  countries 
that  arc  often  planted  along  road- 
sides and  about  dwellings.  The 
perennial  herbaceous  species  are 
among  the  boldest  subjects  for 
planting  in  remote  borders  or  in 
roomy  places,  particularly  in  soil 
that  is  damp.  These  plants,  of  the 
//.  Moseheulm  type,  are  commonly 
known  as  marsh-mallows,  but  this 
name  properly  belongs  to  AUh.ia  officinalis. 

In  recent  years,  improved  and  valuable  hardy  forms 
of  the  native  herbaceous  rose-mallows  have  been  intro- 
duced. They  bloom  throughout  a  long  season.  (Fig. 
1829.)  The  Meehan  Mallow  Marvels  wen-  introduced 
in  1905,  the  first  successful  cross  having  been  made  in 
1898.  Thev  arc  stated  to  be  hybrids  of  //.  coccincus, 
//.  militari*,  and  H.  Moschevtos.  They  are  in  pink, 
shades  of  red,  and  white;  the  flowers  often  have  an  eye 
of  different  color.  The  Giant-flowering  marsh-mallows 
of  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  now  catalogued  as  H.  Moschru- 
toii  hybrids,  were  first  offered  in  1909  at  retail  and  in 


1828.  Capsule  of 
Hibiscus  sy rise  us. 
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1911  to  the  trade.  They  arc  stated  to  be  hybrids  of 
//.  coccirwwi  and  //.  Moschrutos,  the  first  cross  being 
made  in  11)05,  first  plant  flowered  in  1906.  The  colors 
range  from  white  to  crimson,  sometimes  with  an  eye. 

The  culture  of  such  a  various  group  as  hibiscus  cannot 
be  described  in  detail.  In  general,  the  species  present 
no  special  difficulties.  They  are  strong  and  profuse 
growers,  and  mostly  thrive  under  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions.— The  herbaceous  perennial  species  an-  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  bloomers,  with  hollyhock-like  flowers. 
They  send  up  new  strong  shoots  or  canes  each  year. 
Many  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  North,  but 
even  these  profit  by  a  mulch  covering.  Others  are 
tender  in  the  North,  and  the  root*  should  be 


ia».  a 


after  frost  and  stored  in  a  dry,  warm  cellar.  Keep 
em  just  moist  enough  to  maintain  life  in  them.  Many 
times  the  roots  of  these  herbaceous  sjM-cies  an-  set  in 
large  pots  in  the  spring,  and  they  then  make  excellent 
specimens.  All  the  species  require  a  deep  rich  soil  and 
a  good  unfailing  supply  of  moisture.— The  only  popu- 
lar glasshouse  species  in  this  country  is  //.  Ko*a-tri 
si*,  a  showy  and  floriferous  summer  bloomer,  of  n 
varieties.  The  culture  of  " 
under  No.  28. 


Abelmoachua,  4. 
aculeatua.  8. 

o/rmnu,  1. 
gnpliuinu,  29. 
anrmaiurfiorut,  29. 
Amottianu*.  25. 
atrarubrna,  29. 
btralor,  29. 
brilliantistimtlt,  28. 
californicua,  12. 
Callori,  28. 
enlycinu*.  22. 
eamtUi.wjlonu,  29. 
rann.i'iinua,  3. 
rnrmimitu*.  2H. 
ehrVnnthiu,  22.  28. 
rixplittuMM.  17. 
pm-rineua,  10. 
ealtttu,  29. 


rtu».  6. 
divirwfnliua,  7. 
rUttu.  2a 


fauriei. 
florr-purpurro,  1ft. 
Worn;  28. 
/«Wi<*.  28. 
Gtnetii.  24. 
arnniliflonu,  11. 
Hamabo.  19. 
twtrrnphyllus,  18. 
inraniu,  15. 
kermetinut.  28. 
lm.ioc.rp.,..  12. 
l^opaldii,  29. 
liliiAoru*.  24. 
Undlei,  16. 
luWui,  28. 
him,  28. 
major,  I. 
Manihot.  6. 
Mrrnanii.  29. 
militant..  9. 
m.nuifua.  28. 
Mowhr  uuxi.  13. 
mutabili*.  27. 

12. 


•uLrflonu,  2£ 
liti.'nsis,  28. 


oruliroM-us,  14. 
pM  oniftoruM,  29. 
pn/uufnj,  13. 
purjturru*.  29. 

t  nil  ,i   -  10. 
ranuneul 
Rosa-ranc 
Twuttn.  2. 
ra*enm,  13. 
rvltrr,  29. 
SahdnnfTa.  2. 


rpUn,ien*.  28,  and 

ouppl. 
suh-ei,ilaccus,  28. 
■ynnru*,  29. 
tilutrriM,  21. 
tattu  aUnu.  29. 
Trionum,  1. 
Van  HouU*i,  28. 
I. 
,29. 


KEY  TO  THE 

A.  Plant  annual  or  birnniai  (sometime* 
ptrennial  in  the  com  of  Sot  Sand 6). 

B.  Habit  low  and  diffuse   1. 

BII.  Habit  erect,  the  plant*  mostly  tali, 
strict  and  »tout. 
C  Calyx  5 -cleft,    not   Tentricote  or 
spathe-like. 

D.  St.  not  prickly   2.  S«bd«nff« 

dd.  St.  prickly   3.  cannabinus 

CC.  Calyx  long  and  spathe-like,  split- 
ting on  one  tide,  decitiuou*. 
D.  Bracteoles  linear. 

E.  Cap*,  short  (5  in.  or  leu)          4.  Abelmoschug 

EE.  Cap*,  long  and  large  (6  in.  or 

more)   5.  esculentus 

DD.  BrOCteoU*  broad  and  leafy   ft, 

AA.  Plant  obviously  perennial,  herbaceous 
(or  sometime*  woody  below). 

B.  Branches  and  petioles  prickly  7. 

bb   Branche*  and  petioles  not  prickly. 

C.  Bracteole*  lobed  or  forked.    8, 

CC.  Bracteoles  entire,  not  enlarged  at 
apex, 

D.  Foliage  glabrous  or  essentially 
so. 

E.  Lts.  toothed  or  lobed   9. 

EE.  Lts.  deeply  divided  10.  i 

DD.  Foliage  pubescent  or  tomentose. 
X.  Calyx-lobes   ovate   or  ovate- 
lanceolate. 

F.  Lvs.  hastately  3-tobed  11.  grandiflorus 

FF.  Lvs.  only  obscurely  angle- 

 12.  laaiocarpus 

lobe*  with  triangular 

r.  Fls.  rose-color  13.  Moscheutos 

TV.  Fls.  while  with  reddish  cen- 
ter 14.  oculiroieua 

eee.  Calyx-lobe*  orate  to  triangular- 
lanceolate;  Hs.  often  yellow.  15.  incanus 
Plant  distinctly  woody,  being  a  shrub 
or  a  tree. 

u.  Branches  and  petioles  prickly.  (.Vo. 
IS  may  sometime*  lack  prickle*.) 

r.  Ft*,  yellow  1G.  radiatni 

cc.  Ft*,  pink  17.  dtplatinua 

ccc.  Fls.  while  18.  heteropbyllut 

BB.  Branches  ami  other  part*  usually 
not  prickly  or  tpiny. 
C  Color  of  fls.  on  the  order  of  yellow. 
D.  Involucre  an  8  I'J-toothed  cup. 

U.  Specie*  Japaneae:  a  shrub ...  19.  Hamabo 
EE.  Sitecie*     tropical;  usually 
small  trees. 
T.  The    involucre  deciduou* 

with  the  calyx  20.  elatus 

re.  The    involucre  per*i*tent 

with  the  calyx  21. 

DD.  Involucre  of  S  separate  bract- 
role*  22. 

CC.  Color  of  fU.  pink,  scarlet,  white. 

D.  Petals  deeply  cut  23. 

DD.  Petal*  entire  or  e**entially  *o. 
M.  Lf. -margin*  practically  entire 
(sometime*  toothed  at  apex), 
or  only  ottecurely  crenulate. 

r.  Fi*.  red  24.  liliiflorus 

FT.  FI*.  white,  axillary  25. 

rrr.  FI*.  white,  terminal  26. 

EE.  Lf.  margin*  lobed  or  toothed. 

o.  Lr*.  downy   27.  i 

oo.  Lts.  e*srntially  glahrou*. 
H.  Stamen*  prominently 

rx*rrtrd  28.  Rosa-sinensis 

HH.  Stamen*  not  cx*erted...29.  »yriacu» 

1.  Triftnum,  Linn.  (//.  rr*icAriu$,  Cav.  //.  afri- 
Hort  ).  Kuiwf.r-of-an-Hocr.  Bladder  Ket- 
Traiuno  Hollyhock.  Fig.  1830.  Annual,  1-2 
ft.  high,  bushy-spreading,  the  main  branches  becoming 
prostrate,  usually  hispid-hairy:  lvs.  3-5-parted,  the 
upper  ones  3-narted,  with  the  middle  lobe  much  the 
largest,  the  lobes  linear-oblong  or  sometimes  widening 
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notched,  the  root-lvs.  undivided: 
solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  opening  wide  in  the  sun- 
«».ine  but  cloning  in  shadow   1-3  in.  across,  sulfur- 
yellow  or  white,  usually  with  a  brown  eve;  pedicel 
;  in  fr.,  and  the  calyx  becoming  much  inflated. 

Cent,  Afr.  B.M.209.-An 
interesting  annual,  bloom- 
ing freely  throughout  the 
hot  weather  of  summer,  and 
thriving  in  any  open,  warm 
place.  Seeds  are  usually 
sown  where  the  plants  arc 
to  stand.  Excellent  for  rock- 
work.  It  is  sometimes  a 
weed  in  cult,  grounds.  H. 
Trionum  as  sometimes  de- 
fined, has  much  wider  and 
more  spatulate  and  rela- 
tively shorter  If.  -  lobes, 
which  are  round-toothed  or 
lyrately  lobed:  fls.  smaller: 
and  in  this  case  the  above 
description  would  apply  to 
//.  veskariut;  but  there 
seems  to  be  insufficient  rea- 
son for  keeping  the  two 
distinct.  Var.  major,  Hort., 
is  offered:  2  ft.:  fls.  prim- 
•-yellow  with  deep  violet 


1&30   Hibiscus  Trionum. 

(X«l 


2.  Sabdarffla,  Linn.  (H. 
ro»iUa,  Hort.).  Jamaica 
Sohrel.  Roselle.  Strong 
annual,  5-7  ft.  high,  nearly 
glabrous,  the  sts.  terete  and 
reddish:  root-lvs.  ovate  and 
undivided,  the  upper  ones 
digitately  3-partcd,  the  side 
lobes  sometimes  again 
lobed;  lobes  lanceolate-ob- 
long and  crenate-dentate: 
fls.  solitary  and  almost 
in  the  axils,  much 
than  the  long  lf.- 
s  talks;  calyx  and  bracts  red 
and  thick,  leas  than  half 
the  k>ngth  of  the  yellow 
corolla.  Old  World  tropics, 
Gn.  66,  p.  42H. — Widely  cult,  in  the  tropics,  and  now 
grown  somewhat  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif,  for  the  fleshy 
calyxes,  which,  when  cooked,  make  an  excellent  sauce 
or  icily  with  the  flavor  of  cranberry.  The  green  seed- 
pod  is  not  edible.  The  iuiec  from  the  calyxes  makes  a 
cooling  acid  drink.  It  thrives  in  hot,  dry  climates. 

3.  cannabtnus,  Linn.  Annual,  or  sometimes  peren- 
nial, the  st.  glabrous  and  prickly:  lower  Ivs.  cordate 
and  not  lobed,  the  upper  deeply  palmately  lobed  into 
narrow  serrate  parts:  peduncle  short:  bracteoles  7-10, 
narrow:  fls.  large,  yellow  with  crimson  center,  on  vcrv 
short  axillary  peduncles;  sepals  lanceolate,  bristly, 
with  gland  on  back  of  each;  corolla  spreading:  caps, 
nearly  globose,  bristly.  Old  World, 
for  a 
jute." 

4.  Abelm6schus,  Linn.  (Abtlmdschu*  motchdlus, 
Moench).  Annual  or  biennial,  2-6  ft,,  hispid:  Ivs. 
various,  usually  palmately  5-7 -lobed,  the  lobes  spread- 
ing and  oblong-lanceolate  and  coarsely  toothed:  brac- 
teoles 6-12,  linear,  Jiin.  or  less  long:  fls.  4  in.  diam., 
yellow  with  crimson  center;  calyx  15-toothed:  caps. 
3  in.  or  less  long,  oblong-lanceolate  in  outline,  setose. 
India. — Grown  in  tropical  countries  for  the  musk- 
scented  seeds,  which  are  also  sometimes  used  medicin- 
ally; also  for  the  fls.  Varies  greatly,  some  of  the  fonns 
having  no  lobed  Ivs. 


5.  esculentus,  Linn.  (Abelmdtchtu  ctmltnttu, 
Moench).  Okha.  Gumbo.  Annual:  mostly  strict, 
2-6  ft.  or  more,  the  sts.  terete  and  more  or  less  hispid: 
Ivs.  cordate  in  outline,  3-5-k>bed  or  divided,  the  lobes 
ovate-pointed  and  coarsely  toothed  or  notched: 
bracteoles  very  narrow,  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  solitary 
and  axillary,  on  inch-long  peduncles,  yellow,  with  a 
red  center:  fr.  a  long  ribbed  pod  (5-12  in.  long),  used 
in  cookery.  Trop.  Asia.— For  cult.,  see  Okra.  A  large- 
fld.  form  (var.  speewsus,  cf.  H.  Manihol)  in  Gt,  43,  p. 
623. 

0.  Mftnihot,  Linn.  Fig.  1831.  Tall  and  stout  (3-9  ft.), 
glabrous  or  somewhat  hairy:  Ivs.  large,  palmately  or 
pedately  5-9-parted  into  long  and  narrow  oblong- 
lanceolate  dentate  lobes:  bracteoles  oblong-lanceo- 
late, falling  after  a  time  (as  does  the  calyx):  fls. 
large  (4-9  in.  across),  pale  yellow  (sometimes  white), 
with  a  purple  eye,  very  showy :  caps,  obkmg  and  hispid. 
China  ana  Japan;  widely  spread  in  the  tropics,  and 
naturalized  in  the  southern  states.  B.M.  1702;  3152; 
7752.  S.H.  2:263. — This  is  apparently  the  Sunset 
hibiscus  of  the  trade;  also  the  Queen  of  the  Summer 
hibiscus.  In  botanical  works,  //.  Manihol  is  said  to  be 
an  annual,  but  as  known  to  horticulturists  it  is  peren- 
nial in  mild  climates,  although  not  persisting  long  and 
making  its  best  bloom  on  young  plants.  For  a  discussion 
of  this  point  as  related  to  the  limitations  of  the  species, 
see  G.  C.  III.  22:249;  Gn.  53,  p.  127  (and  plate  1157). 
Botanically,  the  species  is  allk>d  to  //.  nculentug.  Not 
hardy  in  the  open  in  the  N.,  but  the  roots  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  fall  and  carried  over  winter  in  a  warm 
dry  cellar.  In  the  Middle  States  and  S.,  it  may  be 
expected  to  survive  if  well  mulched.  Grows  readily 
from  seeds,  blooming  late  the  first  year  if  the  seeds  arc 
started  under  glass.  Var.  dissectus,  Hort.,  has  the  Ivs. 
cut  almost  to  the  petiole  into  narrow  lobes. 

7.  diversifolius,  J  acq.  Tall  and  rigid,  herbaceous 
or  subshrubby,  stiffly  pubescent,  the  branches  and 
petioles  bearing  stout  and  short  conical  prickles:  Ivs. 
variable,  mostly  broad-cordate  or  nearly  orbicular, 
angular  or  somewhat  5-lobed,  toothed:  fls.  in  axillary 
or  terminal  racemes,  primrose-yellow  with  dark  red 

bristly;  corolla  much 
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larger  than  calyx:  caps,  ovoid,  pointed  and 
seeds  glabrous    Trop.  Air.;  Pacific  islands,  ar... 
tral.,  and  cult,  in  E   India.    B.R.  381. — Offered  in 
8.  Calif. 

K.  aculeatus,  Walt,  Herbaceous  perennial,  not  very 
stout,  2-6  ft.  tall,  hispid  all  over  but  not  tomcntose 
nor  whitish:  Iva.  roundish  or  roundish-ovute  in  out- 
line, 3-5-lobed  or  -parted  into  linear  or  oblanceolate 
cut  fir  toothed  blunt  seems ,  the  sinuses  often  rounded 
and  enlarging:  bracteoles  10-12,  linear,  forking  and 
bristly,  not  so  long  as  the  calyx:  fls.  3-4  in.  across, 
yellow  or  cream-colored  with  purple  in  the  base,  the 
petals  about  3  in.  long  and  the  calyx-lobes  lanceolate 
and  bristly.  8.  C.  south  in  sand,  frequently  near 
swamps. — Not  hardy  N. 

9.  militiris,  Cav.  Herbaceous  perennial,  4-6  ft., 
strong-growing,  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so:  Ivs.  rather 
small,  usually  hastate  ('2  short  kibes  at  base),  the  mid- 
dle lobe  ovate-lanceolate  or  triangular-lanceolate,  long- 
acuminate,  equally  erenate-tootned ;  upper  lvs.  hal- 
berd-form :  bracteoles  linear  or  awl-like,  nearly  or  quite 
half  as  long  as  the  calyx:  fls.  3-5  in.  across,  white, 
blush  or  pale  rose,  purphr-cyed :  fr.  inclosed  in  inflatixi 
calvx;  seeds  hairy.  Wet  plait*,  Pa.  to  Minn,  ami  south 
to 'the  Gulf.  B.M.  2385— A  hardy  and  fine  species. 
Forms  occur  with  lvs.  not  lobed. 

10.  cocclneus.  Walt.  (//.  *pecidgiu,  Ait.).  Perennial 
herb,  green  and  glabrous  throughout,  glaucous,  3-10 
ft.:  lvs.  palmately  lohed,  or  the  lowest  and  sometimes 
all  of  them  palmately  compound,  the  divisions  king- 
linear-lanceolate  and  remotely  toothed:  bracteoles 
about  1}^  in.  long,  curved:  fls.  very  large  (5-6  in. 
across*,  rose-red,  the  jietals  obovate  and  conspicuously 
narrowed  at  the  bast*;  column  of  stamens  very  long, 
(la.  south  in  swamps.  B.M.  300.  R.H.  1858,  p.  575; 
1866:230. — This  fine  species  is  apparently  not  hardy 
in  the  northern  states,  although  there  are  reports  that 
plants  have  lived  in  the  open  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.  The  roots  should  be  stored  in  a  cellar 
in  winter.  Plants  have  l>cen  carried  over  winter  tinder 
glass  when  used  in  hybridizing. 

11.  grandi  Minis,  Michx.  Perennial  herb,  tall  and 
stout  (3-8  ft.),  the  terete  reddish  st.  becoming  glabrous: 
Ivb.  large,  3-kibed,  the  lobes  ovate-acuminate  or  ovate- 
oblong-acuminatc,  the  side  ones  widely  spreading, 
blunt-toothed  or  even  again  lotted:  bracteoles  linear,  1 
in.:  fls.  very  large  (6-8  in.  across),  white  or  rose,  with 
deeper  eye.  Ga.,  Fla.  west,  in  swamps.— Aside  from 
the  large  fls.  and  lobed  lvs.,  this  is  verv  like  //.  MoscJiru- 

los.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  true  //. 
granrtiflarux  is  in 
the  trade. 

12.  lasiocarpos, 
Cav.  Fig.  1832. 
\  Perennial  herb,  to  6 
'  ft.:  st.:  and  lvs.  pu- 
J  licsccnt:  lvs.  ovate, 
more  or  k-ss  cor- 
date, acuminate, 
toothed,  often  an- 
gular or  slightly 
3-lobed,  the  upper 
ones  narrower: 
bnotaotei  linear- 
sub  u  1  a t  e  and 
brist  Iv :  fls.  white 
or  pale  nine  with 
darker  center,  the 
petals  3-4  in.  long: 
caps,  verv  hairy- 
Swamps,  Ky.,  west 
and  south.  G.  F. 
1:426  (reduced  in 
Fig.  1832). 


t.ray).  Lvs.  more  unil 
;  seeds  papillate:  marshy 
aeoto  Rivers.  It  is 


16mico8  (//.  califdrnicu*,  KeU.    H.  la*io- 
occiiirntdli*,  Gray).    Lvs.  more  uniformly 
cordate:  caps,  less  hairy; 

[8an. 
growing,  to 
ft.,  the  st.  te- 
rete or  slightly 
grooved  above, 
more  or  less 
pubmccnt:  lvs 
distinctly  cor- 
date, ovate, 


From 


liU. 

petaloa.  (X  ',; 


toothed  and 
not  lobed,  dull 
ashy  gray  beneath: 
involucre-bracts 
hairy:  corolla  white 
or  rose,  with  a  pur- 
ple eye,  3-5  in.  across : 
caps,  pubescent.  Al- 
though the  name  //. 
caiifornicus  is  com- 
mon in  the  trade,  it 
is  a  question  how 
much  of  the  stock,  if 
any,  is  this  species. 
Certainly  some  of  it 

is     //.  MoHchrUtoK. 

Motchruto*  this  species  is  distin- 
guished by  its  cordate  ashy- 
tomentose  lvs.  and  hairy-ciliatc 
involucre  -  bracts.  The  plant 
known  to  the  trade  as  II.  calt- 
forniewt  is  hardy. 

13.  Mosche&tos,  Linn.  (// 
paluntru,  Linn.).  Swami-  Bosk- 
Mallow.  Strong-growing  (wrcn- 
nial  3-8  ft.,  the  terete  st.  pubes- 
cent or  tomcntose:  lvs.  mostly 
ovate,  entire  in  general  outline 
or  sometimes  shallowlv  3-lobed 
at  the  top,  crenaU-toothed,  very  soft-tomentose beneath 
but  becoming  nearly  or  quite  glabrous  above,  the  long 
petiole  often  joined  to  the  pedunck-:  bracteoles  linear, 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  tomcntose  calyx:  calyx- 
lobes  triangular-ovate;  fls.  very  large  (4-7-8  in.  broad), 
light  rose-color  caps.  glolxiac-ovoid,  glabrous.  Marshes 
along  the  coast  from  Mass.  to  Fla.  and  west  to  Lake 
Michigan.  B.M.  882.  B.R.  1463  ;  33:7.  Mn. 
2:101.  Gng.  2:227.  F.S.  12:1233.  R.H.  1907,  p.  203 
(as  var.  /xi/w/t/rw).  G.W.  6,  p.  63.  //.  r<Wuji,  Thore,  of 
Europe,  is  considered  to  l>e  a  naturalized  form  of  this 
American  species.  R.H.  1879:10. — One  of  the  best  of 
the  rose-mallows,  thriving  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Of 
easiest  cult,  and  perfectly  hardy.  Blooms  in  Aug.  and 
Sept.  The  foliage  is  strong  and  effective.  The  most 
generally  cult,  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  kinds. 

14.  oculirdseus,  Brit.  Crimson-Eve  Robe-Mal- 
low. Resembles  //.  Monclivutta:  differs  in  fls.  licing 
white  with  dark  crimson  center,  calyx-kibes  triangular- 
lanceolate  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  cajw. 
oyoid-conic  and  long-pointed.  Marshes  near  the  coast, 
N.  J.  southward. 

15.  incinus,  Wendl.  Much  like  H.  iVoscherio*,  and 
probably  sometimes  passing  for  it  in  the  trade:  Ivs. 
smaller  and  narrower,  ovate-lanceolate,  rarely  lol>ed, 
serrate-toothed:  fls.  sulfur-yellow,  pink  or  white  with  a 
crimson  eve:  eajw.  ovoid  and  beaked,  stellate-tomentose 
and  loosely  hairv.  Md.  and  south  in  swamps. — Seems 
to  be  hardy  in  the  N.  with  a  mulch  protection. 

16.  radiatus,  Wiild.  (not  Cav.).  Woody  shrub.  3-4 
ft.,  armed  on  branches  and  petioles  with  small  prickles: 
lvs.  rather  narrow,  deeplv  palmately  divided,  3-5- 

or  uppermost  simple,  the  lobes  broad-laneeo- 
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late  and  serrate;  stipules  linear:  bracteoles  8-10,  linear, 
forked:  fls.  axillary  and  solitary,  yellow  with  crimson 
center;  calyx  not  glandular.  India,  Java.  Widely  cult, 
in  tropic*.  Var.  fl&re-purpureo,  Hook.,  has  row-purple 

fls.  B.  M.  5098. 
Var.  Llndlei  (H. 
LituUci,  Wall.)  has 
deep  purple  fls. 
B.R.  1393. 

17.  cisplltinus, 
St.  Hil.  Bushy, 
3-5  ft.:  sts.  gla- 
brous but  prickly : 
lvs.  deltoid  -  lan- 
ceolate or  deltoid- 
0  v  a  t  e,  3-lobed, 
coarsely  toothed, 
sparsely  hairy  on 
the  veins:  fls.  soli- 
tary, 4-5  in. 
across,  light  pink, 
with  darker  eok>r 
in  the  eye  and 
sometimes  darker 
on  the  margins. 
Brazil  (this  side  the  Platte  River,  whence  apparently  the 
specific  name).  K.H.  1X98:480.  Gng.  7:50— Little 
known  in  this  country.  It  is  a  handsome  late  fall 
hkximer.  and  may  be  planted  out  in  summer.  It  i 
freely,  and  these,  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  will  give  t 
plants  for  the  following  fall. 

18.  heterophyllus,  Vent.  Tall  shrub,  glabrous  except 
on  infl.  and  very  young  shoots,  the  branches  often 
prickly:  lvs.  varying  from  linear  to  lanceolate  and 
elliptic-oblong  and  from  entire  to  3-k>bi«i,  5-0  in.  long, 
usually  serrulate  and  sometimes  white  beneath:  fls. 
large  (3-4  in.  long),  white  with  a  deep  crimson  eye,  the 
calyx  tomentose:  caps,  hairy;  seeds  glabrous.  Austral.; 
intro.  in  S.  Calif.,  where  it  10.  a  free  and  showy  bloomer. 

19.  Hamabo,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Shrub,  6-10  ft.  high, 
ekisely  pubescent:  lvs.  roundish,  with  an  abrupt  short 
point,  irregularly  shallowly  toothed,  or  wavy,  white 
tomentose  beneath  and  green  or  grayish  bain,"  above: 
involucre  of  scales  united  at  the  base:  fls.  solitary  in 
the  upper  axils,  large,  yellow,  with  a  darker  base,  about 
3  in.  across. — A  Japanese  species  offered  by  importers 
but  not  yet  tested  in  this  country,  and  probably  not 
hiirdy  south  of  the  southern-middle  states.  Said  to  be 
cult,  in  Japan. 

20.  clatus,  Swartz  (Parilium  elAtum.  Don).  Moun- 
tain Maiioe.  Spreading  small  tree:  lvs.  round-cordate, 
short-cuspidate,  entire,  hoary  beneath:  involucre 
deciduous  with  the  calyx,  8-10^toothed:  fls.  4  in.  long, 
opening  primrose-color  in  the  morning,  then  changing, 
as  the  day  advances,  to  orange  and  deep  red:  seeds 
hairy.  W.  Indies. — This  sj>ccies,  the  next,  and  probably 
others,  yield  the  Cuba  bast,  used  for  tying  cigars  and 
for  other  purposes.  Lvs.  and  shoots  medicinal:  wood 
durable. 

21.  tiliiceus,  Linn.  (I'aritium  tiliAceum,  Jus*.). 
Hound-headed  tree,  20-30  ft.  high,  sometimes  a  tall 
shrub:  lvs.  round-cordate  and  short-acuminate,  entire 
or  obscurely  crenate,  hoary  beneath:  involucre  |>cr- 
Bistent  with  the  calyx,  10-toothed  or  -cut:  fls.  2-3  in. 
long,  yellow:  seeds  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so.  Kla. 
keys  and  W.  Indies,  but  widespread  in  tropics  and 
probably  of  Old  World  origin.  Sprouts  from  the  bus.? 
if  frozen. 

22.  calycinus,  Willd.  (//.  chrysdnthut,  Hort.).  Small 
Blender  shrub:  pubescent:  lvs.  long-stalked,  round- 
cordate,  somewhat  3-5-angled  and  5-7-nerved,  cre- 
nate, hairy  or  velvety:  stipules  subulate:  fls.  on  axillary 
peduncles  which  are  shorter  than  the  petioles,  large, 
yellow,  with  a  dark  center:  involucre  bracts  5,  bristle- 


pointed:  caps,  tomentose.  S.  Afr. — To  be  grown 
indoors,  but  may  be  planted  out  in  the  summer  with 
pond  results.  Probably  valuable  for  |iennanent  plant- 
ing in  the  extreme  S. 

23.  schlzopeulus,  Hook.  f.  Fig.  1833.  Tall  gla- 
brous shrub  with  slender  drooping  branches:  Tva. 
ovate-elliptic,  toothed:  bracteoles  minute:  fls.  pendu- 
lous, on  long  jointed  peduncles,  red  or  orange-red,  the 
recurved  jictals  beautifully  and  deeply  cut;  calyx 
tubular;  stamens  long-exserted :  fr.  long,  bearing 
smooth  seeds.  E.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  6524.  F.S.  23:2397, 
2398.  G.Z.  25,  p.  241.— A  beautiful  species,  for  the 
warmhouse;  grown  in  the  American  tropics. 

24.  liliifldrus,  Cav.  (//.  Cental,  Bojer).  Shrub,  gla- 
brous: Ivb.  pctioled,  ovate,  2-4  in.  long,  entire  or  cre- 
nate, often  few-toothed  at  apex,  obtuse  or  acute, 
rounded  at  base,  the  young  ones  sometimes  deeply 
parted:  bracteoles  5,  linear,  connate  at  base:  fls.  soli- 
tary in  upper  axils,  long-pedunclcd,  bright  red;  sepals 
1,4  in.  or  less  long,  lanceolate,  connate  above  the  mid- 
dle; corolla  funnel-shaped:  stamens  equaling  corolla 
or  somewhat  exserted.  Mauritius  and  Seychelles 
Islands.  B.M.  3144.  — An  excellent  glasshouse  ape- 
ries, of  several 
varieties. 

25.  Arnottit- 
nua,  Gray  (//. 
Fauriri,  Leveil.) 
Tree,  20-30  ft.: 
lvs.  large,  ovate, 
short-acumi- 
nate, entire,  3- 
nerved,  stiffish, 
shining:  brac- 
teoles 5-7,  tri- 
angular to  lan- 
ceolate: fls.  axil- 
lary and  soli- 
tary, very  krw, 
white,  some- 
times with  pink- 
ish veins;  calyx 
tubular,  5- 
toothed;  sta- 
mens long  -  ex- 
serted, white  or 
red.  Hawaii: 
cult,  there,  and 
intro.  in  S.  Calif. 

26.  Demsonu, 
Burb.  Small 
glasshouse 
shrub,  flowering 
when  very  small, 
glabrous:  lvs. 
thick  and  rather 
stiff,  slender- 
stalked,  elliptic- 
ovate,  entire  or 
obscurely  crenu- 
late,  acuminate, 
dull  green:  fls. 
terminal,  large, 
white,  4-5  in. 
across.  Nativity 
unknown,  but 
intro.  from  Aus- 
tral. F.M.1876: 
232.  G.Z.  22: 
217.  — A  good 
greenhouse 
plant,  requiring 
warm  tem|M>ra- 
ture;  apparently 

little  grown.  law.  Hibitu.  .yrUcu..  ( x  H) 
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27.  mutibilis,  Linn.  Tree-like:  lvs.  cordate,  5- 
angled  and  toothed,  downy:  bracteoles  shorter  than 
calyx:  fls.  axillary,  opening  white  or  pink  but  changing 
to  deep  red  by  night,  3-4  in.  across;  sepals  ovate-lanceo- 
late, joined  below  the  middle:  capo,  globose,  hairy: 
seeds  hispid.  China.  H.F.  II.  11 :80.— Cult,  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions.  Intro,  in  S.  Fla.  under  the 
name  of  "cotton  rose"  and  "confederate  rose." 

28.  Rdsa-sinensis,  Linn.  (H.  sinhwix,  Hort.).  Chi- 
nese Himsccb.  Fig.  1834.  In  glasshouses  a  shrub 
3-8  ft.  high,  but  reaching  30  ft.  in  subtropical  regions 
and  becoming  tree-like:  glabrous:  lvs.  rather  large, 
thin  and  shining  green,  broad-ovate  to  lance-ovate, 
somewhat  tapering  to  the  base,  acuminate,  coarsely 
and  unequally  toothed:  bracteoles  linear,  free,  as  king 
as  the  calyx:  fls,  solitary  in  the  upper  axils  of  the  new 
growth,  on  peduncles  which  exceed  the  petioles,  bright 
rose-red,  4-5  in.  across,  with  a  projecting  red  column  of 
stamens  and  pistil;  sepals  lanceolate,  joined  below  the 
middle:  caps,  ovoid,  glabrous,  the  valves  terminating 
in  a  short  beak.  Asia,  probably  China:  now  distribu- 
ted in  warm  countries,  and  one  of  the  best  known  old- 
fashioned  conservatory  pot-plants,  and  one  of  the 
characteristic  plants  in  tropical  countries.  B.M.  158. 
I.H.  29:441.   G.C.  III.  2:529.  Gn.  53,  p.  127  — It  is 

now  immensely 
variable.  Forms 
are  double-fld., 
and  others  are 
orange,  yellow, 
bright  nil,  ma- 
genta, and  parti- 
colored. Var. 
Codperi,  Hort. 
(  H .  Co  o pert , 
Hort.),  has  nar- 
row white- 
inarked  lvs.  and 
distorted  scarlet 
fls.  G.Z.8:176.  H.F.  11.6:210. 
F.W.  1877:225.    Var.  Called, 
Hort.    Fls.  buff-yellow  with 
crimson-scarlet  base.  Var.  Van 
Hourtei,  Hort.,  deep  crimson. 
Trade  names  belonging  to  H. 
Hoxa-xiurrtxix    are  brillianlix- 
ximux;  earmitiAtux,  ehryxdtithux; 
jxUgidux,  fitlgrnx;  kermes\nus; 
luleolux;  HiU  iih;  miniatim;  wp/Yn- 
drnx;    sult-riolAcrux;  zrhrinux. 
H.  Roxa-xitunxix  is  a  summer- 
flowering  shrub  which  always 
attracts  attention.    It  is  often 
plunged    in    the  open  with 
other  subtropical  stuff.    It  is 
easy  to  grow  in  ordinary  pot- 
ting soil.    In  winter  keep  it 
slow  by  withholding  water  and 
keeping  in  a  temperature  not 
:thovc  50°.   In  spring  head  the 
plants  in  and  .start  them  up  to 
net  the  new  wood  on  which  the 
fls.  are  borne,  dive  plenty  of 
water    when    growing,  and 
syringe    frequently.  Prop, 
readily  by  softw<M>d  cuttings  in 
spring,  or  by  hard  cuttings  in 
fall.  The  lis.  of  this  plant  are 
said  to  be  used  in  some  plares 
for  dyeing  hair  ami  also  for 
blacking    shoes,   whence  the 
MOM  "shoeblack  plant."  The 
species  seldom  seeds  in  culti- 
vation, although  it  is  reported 
as  seeding  freely  in  some  tropi- 
cal regions. 


of  C»ry« 
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29.  syrtacus,  Linn.  (AUhJea  (rutex,  Hort.).  SfiRTOBT 
Althea.  Rose  of  Sharon.  Figs.  1828,  1835.  Shrub, 
6-12  ft.  high,  sometimes  almost  tree-like,  much 
branched^  nearly  or  quite  glabrous:  lvs.  rather  small, 
short-petioled,  strongly  3-ribbed.  triangular-  or  rhom- 
bic-ovate, lower  ones  mostly  3-lobod  and  with  many 
rounded  teeth  or  notches:  bracteoles  linear,  6  or  7:  fls. 
solitary  in  the  axils  on  the  young  wood  (late  in  the  sea- 
son), short-pcduncled,  somewhat  lx*U-«haped,  2-3  in. 
long,  rose  or  purple,  usually  darker  at  the  base;  sepals 
ovate-lanceolate,  exceeding  the  bracteoles:  pod  short, 
splitting  into  5  valves.  Asia.  B.M.  83.  R.H.  1845:133 
(var.  specumu,  with  double  fls.).  Gn.  75,  p.  604.  J.H. 
111.55:473.  G.W.  13,  p.  65.  G.Z.  24:97.  J.F.  4:  pi. 
370.  G.7M49;  11:167.  F.E.  25:459;  32:127. — One  of 
the  commonest  of  ornamental  shrubs,  and  hardy  in 
Ontario;  commonly  known  as  althea.  It  is  immensely 
variable  in  character  of  fls.,  the  colors  ranging  from 
blue-purple  to  violet -red,  flesh-color  and  white;  also 
full  double  forms.  There  are  forms  with  variegated  lvs. 
Colored  plates  of  some  of  the  double-fld.  forms  will  be 
found  in  Gn.  52:504.  The  species  thrives  in  any  good 
soil.  Prop,  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  taken 
in  the  fall,  and  named  varieties  by  grafting  on  the  com- 
mon seedling  stock.  Nativity  uncertain,  but  probably 
not  Syrian,  as  Linnaeus  supposed:  probably  native  in 
China.  To  this  species  belongs  the  trade  name  //. 
LhipoUiii.  Then*  are  many  horticultural  forms  of  this 
interesting  late  summer-flowering  shrub.  Var.  Meihanii, 
Hort.,  is  a  variegated-lvd.  form  of  somewhat  dwarf 
habit,  and  single  fls.  3-4  in.  across,  lavender,  and  pur- 
ple-blotched. Other  trade  names  that  belong  with  //. 
xyriatux  are:  amplixximus,  double,  purple-pink  with  car- 
mine center;  anrmoturfldriu;  atrdrubens;  bfcolor,  semi- 
double,  white  with  dark  center;  camelliirflbrus;  caeUslis; 
elegantUsimus;  Lkopoldii;  pronifldrux;  purpurea*; 
ranunculrfl drux;  ruber;  speci&sua;  tbtus  dlbm;  riolaerux. 

H.  aponrirut,  Hprague  4  Hutch.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.:  lvs.  small, 
ovate  or  elliptic,  sometimes  slightly  3-lobed:  lis.  military,  axillary, 
r  in.  across,  brilliant  scarlet.  Trrm.  E.  Air.  B.M.  8231.— //. 
Arekeri,  Hort.,  is  a  hybrid  of  H.  Rosa  sinensis  and  H.  aclilsopetalua. 
raised  by  A.  8.  Archer,  Antigua,  W.  Indies.  Much  like  H.  Rosa-aineD- 
*u.  FU.  rod.  Gn.  55:310. — H.  Cdmrrmii,  Knowlea  A  West.  Tall 
shrub,  with  heart-shaped  3-lobed  lvs.  and  large,  solitary,  cream- 
colored,  red-veined  fls.  Madagascar.  B.M.  3036.  II. U.  3,  p.  42. 
The  plant  figured  under  this  name  in  Gn.  53:280  is  probably  a 
form  of  H.  Rosa -sinensis. — //.  ciipmu,  Pampan.  Allied  to  H. 
Rosa -sinensis:  branches  coppery  purple  in  color:  lva.  lanceolate, 
undulate  and  usually  entire:  oracteolcs  6-M,  linear:  fla.  nearly  2  in. 
long,  purple  with  carmine  eye.  Ceylon. — //.  K&kio,  Hildeb.  Tree: 
lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic-oblong,  crenate.  glabrous:  fls.  axillary  and 
solitary,  red.  the  petals  to  2 H  in,  lone:  stamina!  column  red,  nut 
long-exserted.  Hawaii. — Ti.  PAIertonii,  R.  Br.  —  Lagunaria. — 
H.  jmnlcrus.  Hort.,  apparently  has  no  botanical  standing:  still 
offered  abroad.  G.Z.  19:  l.—H.  SeMii.  Half.  Large  bush  or  small 
tree  from  1st.  of  rSneotra:  lvs.  ovate,  entire.  3-lobed.  or  toothed: 
fls.  3H  in.  across,  bright  golden  yellow  with  carmine  eye.  H.M. 
THlti.  —  //.  iplfndrnt,  Fraa.  Shrub,  12-20  ft-,  soft-tnmentose. 
prickly:  lva.  cordate-ovate,  puLmately  3-5-7-tobed:  fls.  very  Urge, 
rose-red.  Austral.  B.M.  3025.  B.H.  1020.  Handsome.—//,  nr- 
affensts.  linn.  Trailing,  with  palmately  3-5-parted  lva.:  fla.  yel- 
low: involucre-bracts  with  odd  nail-like  spines.  India,  but  widely 
distributed.  G.C  111.0:529.—//.  resNscut.  Blume.  Very  like  H. 
mutnhilis.  but  involucre -braeta  broad.  Java.  B.M.  71S3. — H. 
nllAnu.  undetermined  trade  name. — //.  R'aiswa-.  Heller.  Tree. 
20-30  ft.:  lvs.  suborbicular.  crenate,  pubescent  on  both  sides:  fls. 
axillary  near  ends  of  branches,  large,  white  or  tinged  with  pink; 
stamina!  column  red,  long-exserted.  Hawaii.  G.  C.  III.  57:S. 

L.  H.  B. 

HICKORY-NUT.  Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  nuts  of  several  species  of  hickory  have 
been  held  since  the  settlement  of  America  by  the  white 
men,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  their  domes- 
tication and  improvement.  Out  of  the  nine  or  ten  spe- 
cies recognized  by  botanists,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  have  been  found  sufficiently  promising  from  an 
economic  standpoint  to  justify  conspicuous  effort  at 
amelioration.  Of  these  the  pecan  (Carya  Pecan) 
stands  easily  first,  followed  in  order  of  apparent  value 
by  the  shagbark  (little  shcllbark),  C  ovata;  the  shell- 
bark  (big  shcllbark),  C.  laciniom,  and  the  pignut,  ('. 
glabra.  The  pecan  differs  in  its  requirements  of  soil 
and  climate  from  the  other  species,  and  is  described 
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separately  under  Pecan.  For  the  botany  of  the  hick- 
one*,  nee  Carya. 

In  flavor  and  quality  of  kernel,  the  shagbark  is 
esteemed  bv  most  Americana  att  the  choicest  of  native 
nuts,  though  in  these  respects  the  shellbark  is  but  lit- 
tle inferior  to  it.  The  thinner  sheU  and  larger  propor- 
tion of  kernel  have  given  the  former  precedence  over  the 
latter  in  most  cultural  efforts;  though  the  thrifty 
growth,  symmetrical  form  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
latter  render  it  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  useful  of 
native  trees  for  roadside  or  lawn 

Planting.  The  shagbark  has  the 
roader  area  of  natural  distribu- 
tion, being  found  in  localities 
throughout  most  of  the  United 
States  to  the  eastward  of  the  Great 
Plains,  except  on  the  lowlands  of 
the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf 
The  shellbark  is  mainly 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  larger  tributaries, 
extending  eastward,  however,  into 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  western 
New  York. 

The  pignut,  which  is  similar  to 
the  shagbark  in  area  of  distribu- 
tion, is  much  inferior  to  the  others 
in  quality,  but  shows  wider  varia- 
tion than  either  in  this  respect, 
and  has  disclosed  at  least  one 
variety  of  distinct  cultural  merit. 

As  the  hickories,  other  than  the 
pecan,  are  slow-growing  s|>eeies  at 
best,  they  should  not  be  planted 
on  other  than  fertile  soil.  The 
shellbark  is  native  to  river  bot- 
toms, and  requires  richer  land 
than  the  others,  which  endure  a 
rather  wide  range  of  soil  character- 
istics, provided  there  is  sufficient 
depth  and  good  drainage.  Deep, 
well-drained  fertile  loams,  either 
of  sandy  or  clayev  nature,  are 
acceptable  to  all  the  species. 

l'rajKiyatitm. 

All  the  species  are  propagate! 
by  seed.  Planting  is  frequently 
done  in  autumn,  but,  to  lessen  the 
destruction  by  rodents,  is  more 
safely  done  in  earlv  spring.  In 
such  case  the  freshly  gathered 
nuts,  after  removal  from  the  hulls, 
should  be  stored  in  slightly  damj>- 
ened  sand  during  the  winter  or 
stratified,  as  other  tree  seeds.  Uni- 
formity of  growth  is  promoted  by 
planting  nuts  where  trees  are  to 
stand,  as  the  transplanting  process 
in  ordinary  seasons  is  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  loss.  If  tree*  must  lie  transplanted, 
it  is  probably  best  to  transplant  annually  in  nursery 
rows,  in  rich  soil,  to  promote  growth  of  fibrous  roots 
and  lessen  the  shock  of  final  transplanting  to  the 
permanent  location. 

The  propagation  of  the  hickories  (except  the  pecan) 
by  budding  and  grafting,  is  exceedingly  difficult,  even 
the  most  experienced  propagators  securing  but  a  partial 
stand  in  the  nursery,  under  favorable  conditions.  Thus 
fact  coupled  with  the  comparatively  high  mortality 
in  transplanting  such  trees  from  the  nursery  has  greatly 
retarded  the  dissemination  of  the  many  choice  varieties 
that  have  been  located  in  the  form  of  seedling  trees, 
during  the  past  quarter-century. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  multiplying  the 
stock  of  a  choice  tree,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  thus  to 
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insure  the  preservation  of  the  variety,  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Fuller  in  his  "Nut  Culturist,"  which  was 
apparently  one  of  the  first  methods  successfully 
employed  in  shagbark  propagation.  This  consists  in 
the  "turning  up  or  exposing  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  of  side  roots,  severed  from  the  parent  tree." 
The  severed  side  roots  are  straightened  up  and  tied  to 
stakes  to  hold  them  in  position  with  their  cut  ends  about 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  stimulate  the 
formation  of  shoots  from  adventitious  buds,  one  of 
which  is  eventually  made  the 
trunk  of  the  new  tree.  The  lower 
end  of  the  root  is  not  severed  until 
the  top  has  formed,  when  the  new 
tree  should  be  transplanted  to  its 
permanent  location  in  rich  and 
mellow  soil  and  kept  well  mulched 
until  thoroughly  established.  The 
method  is  slow  and  sharply  limited 
in  extent  of  application  Dut  is  per- 
haps the  surest  in  the  hands  of 
the  amateur  grower. 

The  late  Jackson  Dawson,  the 
very  skilful  propagator  of  woody 
plants  at  Arnold  Arboretum, 
achieved  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  in  propagating  the  shag- 
bark bv  side-grafting  on  specially 
grown  bitternut  (C.  minima)  seed- 
lings. He  grew  the  seedlings  in 
boxes  4  inches  deep,  for  one  or 
two  years  until  of  sufficient  size 
for  grafting.  The  seedlings  were 
then  transferred  to  pots  in  autumn 
and  taken  into  the  greenhouse 
about  January  1.  They  were  side- 
grafted,  ckwe  to  the  collar.  As 
»m  m  as  the  mi  its  began  to  start, 
the  potted  trees  were  plunged  in 
sphagnum  to  the  top  bud  of  the 
cion  and  left  until  March  to 
callus. 

As  improvement  in  method  and 
technique  in  pecan-propagation 
has  been  accomplished  by  south- 
ern nurserymen  during  the  past 
ten  years,  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  hickory  by 
some  of  them,  with  the  result  that 
a  certain  degree  of  success  has 
been  attained  with  the  annular 
and  patch-bird  methods,  both  in 
nursery  propagation  and  top- 
working.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
coses,  the  shagbark  has  been  bud- 
ded upon  southern  ocean  s^^d- 
lingB,  the  ability  of  which  to 
endure  the  minimum  temperatures 
of  the  northern  regions  where  the 
principal  interest  in  shagbark 
planting  exists  is  at  least  very  doubtful. 

The  cleft-grafting  of  thoroughly  established  stocks  at 
the  crown,  in  early  spring,  has  thus  far  proved  the  most 
practical  method  for  the  average  propagator.  This  is 
accomplished  by  removing  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  3 
to  4  inches  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  stock  is  cut 
off  with  a  fine  saw  about  2  inches  below  the  ground-line 
or  at  the  top  of  t  he  root-swelling.  Cion*  having  terminal 
buds  should  be  inserted  by  either  center  or  side-graft 
methods.  The  entire  stump  should  then  lie  carefully 
mounded  over  to  the  top  raids  of  the  cion  with  fine 
earth  of  a  texture  that  will  retain  moisture  without 
baking.  The  cions  should  be  cut  when  entirely  dormant 
and  held  in  sphagnum  or  sawdust  in  an  ice-house  or 
elsewhere  to  keep  the  buds  from  swelling  until  the 
stocks  are  starting.  The  young  growth  needs  to  be 
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carefully  staked  until  the  wood  has  hardened,  as  it  is 
soft  and  easily  broken.  See  Grafling. 

Planting. 

The  hickories  arc  transplanted  with  such  difficulty 
that  the  utmost  care  in  preparing  the  soil  for  them  is 
required.  This  should  be  rich,  deep  and  thoroughly 
drained.  Planting  may  be  done  either  in  autumn  or 
early  spring.  Pruning  should  be  restricted  to  the 
removal  of  bruised  or  injured  roots.  Heavy  mulch 
should  be  applied  and  maintained  until  trees  are 
thoroughly  established.  After  that  little  attention 
is  required. 

Production  and  use. 

The  fairly  abundant  supply  of  shagbarks  and  shell- 
barks  in  our  markets  is  derived  entirely  from  seedling 
trees.  By  far  the  larger  |»art  of  this  is  from  second- 
growth  trees  in  fence-rows  or  the  open  fields  where  the 
conditions  are  more  favorable  to  nut-production  than 
in  the  forests.  In  southern  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  shag- 
bark  product  is  a  highly  prized  supplemental  crop  on 
many  farms.  In  some  sections,  as  in  southeaHtern 
Pennsylvania,  the  nuts  are  cracked  by  the  women  and 
children,  the  shelled  meats  being  marketed  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  satisfactory  prices,  many  oon- 


Varieties. 

As  the  attention  of  amateurs  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  subject  in  recent  years,  many  wild  trees  yielding 
choice  nuts  have  been  located  and  preserved.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  have  received  varietal  names, 
but  only  a  few  have  actually  been  propagated  in  such 
way  that  trees  are  obtainable  at  nurseries  even  in 
small  numbers. 

The  qualities  that  should  be  considered  in  shagbarks 
and  shcllbarks  from  the  commercial  viewpoint  are:  (1) 
cracking  quality,  including  easy  release  of  the  kernel: 
(2)  thinness  of  shell;  (3)  size  of  nut;  (4)  plumpness  and 
flavor  of  kernel;  (5)  productiveness. 

The  following  sorts  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
those  who  arc  interested  in  testing  representative  sorts. 
Not  all  of  Uicm  are  yet  to  be  had  from  nurseries. 


Cicrfts.— Connecticut.  A  nnooth  nut  of 
compressed ;  kernel  plump,  light  in  color  and 
thin:  cracking  quality  good. 

Itorrr. — Pennsylvania.  A  mcdium-siscd  angular  nut.  r 
broad  at  the  base,  but  hiving  a  Ions  and  ■harp  basal  point; 
moderately  thin;  cracking  quality  good;  quality  good. 

KUot.— Connecticut.  Of  medium  aiae.  compressed,  angular, 
ovate,  with  prominent  tip;  kernel  plump;  flavor  mild  and  pleasant; 
•bell  thin;  cracking  quality  good. 

UaU*  {Halt*  /'o prrthtll ) . — New  Jersey.  Large,  Quadrangular, 
■lightly  compressed,  with  a  peculiar  wavy  surface:  kernel  rather 
deeply  corrugated,  but  plump  and  of  good  quality,  retaining  ita 
sweetness  for  two  year*  or  more;  shell  tbin  and  of  fair  cracking 
quality.  The  Hale*  nut  i»  the  first-named  variety  of  hickory,  having 
been  dewcribed  and  illustrated  by  A.  S.  Fuller  in  "The  Kural  New 
Yorker"  in  1S70.  It  in  probably  the  only  iiort  now  obtainable  at 
the  nurseries.  The  original  tree  hear*  a  fair  crop  annually,  and 
numernoa  younger  tree*  grafted  from  it  are  now  in  bearing. 

Jars-son. — Ohio.  A  compressed  oval  nut  of  large  aiae;  kernel 
large,  plump,  and  of  excellent  quality;  ahell  thin:  cracking  quality 
medium.  Fig.  1834$. 

Krntueky.—  Northern  Kentucky.   A  nut  of  medium  site,  with 
quite  angular  and  somewhat  lumpy  surfa 
flattened  base,  having  a  very'  short  tip: 
very  plump,  rich  an<T  sweet.   Kig.  I  K.'I7. 

Kxrtland. — Quadrangular,  above  medium  sise,  •lightly  ridged 
and  having  a  rather  lumpy  surface;  shell  thin,  with  excellent 
rrarking  quality ;  kernel  plump,  rich  and  of  good  flavor.  Fig.  1K37. 

Learning. — Mcamiuri.  A  Large  nut  of  fine  flavor  and  excellent 
cracking  quality;  the  kernel  coming  out  in  unbroken  halves. 

Mmiirn.— Connecticut.  Ijirge.  oblong,  compressed;  kernel 
hjrje  and  of  good  quality;  shell  rather  thick  but  cracks  well.  Fig. 

Mil  font. — Massachusetts.  A  compressed  ovate  nut,  medium  to 
large  in  sise,  with  large,  plump  kernel  of  excellent  quality;  cracks 
well;  one  of  the  best  nuts  yet  brought  to  notice.  Fig.  1S."I«. 

ffire. — Ohio.    Angular,  ovate,  medium  to  large  in  site;  kernel 
plump,  bright  and  of  fine  quality;  shell  thin  and  of  good  cracking 
:  tree  regular'v  i 


Swain. — Indiana.  A  rather  long  nut  of  medium  die,  with 
apex  and  irregularly  pointed  base;  surface  rough:  shell 
ing  quality  fair;  krrnel  plump  and  sweet.   Fig.  1837, 

I'raf. — Virginia.  Of  medium  sise,  distinctly  qua* 
very  lumpy  surface;  shell  very  thin  and  papery; 
corrugated  but  plump  and  of  good  quality 

Woodbourn*. — Pennsylvania.  Long, 
and  smooth;  kernel  tender  and  of  very 
thick  but  cracks  well. 

Hhellbarks. 

Ltlm—  Pennsylvania.    Large,  q 
shell  thin,  cracking  fairly  well;  f 


Ht<kr. — Illinois.  Above  medium  aixc,  elongated,  with  a  long, 
sharp  apex  and  flattened  base;  shell  moderately  thick,  cracking 
quality  very  good :  kernel  fairly  plump  and  sweet.  Fig.  1837. 

HVitcr.— Pennsylvania.  Large,  elongated,  with  moderately 
thick  shell,  cracking  easily;  kernel  plump,  rich  and  of  good  flavor. 
Fig.  1S37. 

Pignut. 

Of  the  somewhat  numerous  sweet-flavored  forma  found  in  this 
species,  the  following  one  at  least  has  been  deemed  worthy  of 
perpetuation  because  of  its  delicate  flavor,  thin  shell,  and  excellent 
cracking  quality. 

Brackrtt  —  Iowa.  Roundish  compressed,  smooth  and  of  grayish 
color,  medium  to  large  in  aiae;  kerne]  plump,  sweet  and  of  delicate 
flavor;  ahell  very'  thin,  and  easily  freed  from  the  kernel. 

Wll.  A.  TAYLOR. 

HICORIA:  Carya, 

HLDALGOA  ("after  the  Mexican  Hidalgo"). 


Childsia.  Composite.  A 

to  Dahlia,  with  scarlet  flowers  about  2M  inches 


troduced  in  1899  by  John  Lewis  Childs,  under  the 
name  of  Childsia  Wercklei,  or  "treasure  vine." 

Hidalgoa  is  closely  allied  to  Dahlia  and  Coreopsis, 
but  differs  from  both  in  the  large,  fertile  aehene  of  the 
rays  and  in  the  sterile  disk-Ms.,  the  styles  of  which  are 
entire  or  very  shortly  2-lobed. — Only  2  species  were 
hitherto  recognized,  both  from  Cent.  Amer.  From 
these  //.  Wercklei  differs  in  its  more  compound  Ivs. 
and  much  larger  heads.  Suitable  for  cool,  shady  ver- 
andas but  cannot  be  grown  north  of  Washington 
out-of-doors;  quite  hardy  in  S.  Calif. 

Wercklei,  Hook.  (ChUdsia  Wercklei,  J.  L.  Childs). 
Climbing  Dahlia.  Tall,  woody  at  base,  much 
branched,  climbing  by  iH'tinles:  Ivs.  opposite,  pin- 
nately  ternatiseet.  1^-2H  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  the 
teeth  tipped  reddish  brown;  petiole  1^-2  in.  long, 
coiled  at  base:  peduncle  axillary',  as  long  as  the  Ivs., 
1-fld.;  rays  about  10,  "dazzling  orange-scarlet."  Costa 
Rica.  B.M.  7684.  J.  L.  Childs'  Cat,  Rare  Flowers, 
etc.,  1899,  p.  1,  with  colored  plate.  A  G.  20:570. 

Wii  hu  m  Miller. 

N.  Taylor. t 

HIERACIUM  (G  reek,  a  hawk;  it  is  said  the  ancients 
thought  that  hawks  shar)>encd  their  eyesight  by  using 
the  sap  of  these  plants).  Composite  (Cichoriacex). 
Hawk-weeds.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  some  of 
which  are  bad  weeds  in  the  eastern  states. 

Leaves  often  toothed,  but  never  deeply  lobed: 
heads  usually  small,  loosely  paniculate  or  cymose,  rarely 
solitary;  receptacle  flat,  usually  quite  naked;  rays 
truncate,  5-toothed  at  the  apex;  anthers  sagittate  at 
the  base;  style-branches  slender:  seeds  angular. — Oyer 
400  species  mostly  native  to  Eu.  and  S.  Amer.  The 
genus  passes  into  Crepis,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  having  stiff,  usually  brownish,  rarely  white  pappus, 
and  oblong  or  columnar  seeds. 

The  cultivated  species  bear  in  summer  and  autumn 
a  succession  of  small  yellow  or  orange-colored  flowers 
There  is  one  white-flowered  species,  H.  nit<ale.  They 
are  often  worth  growing  in  rockeries  and  waste  places, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  crowd- 
ing out  more  desirable  plants.  In  some  part*  of  the 
East  H.  aurantiacum  has  become  one  of  the  worst 
weeds  ever  introduced  into  America.  It  is  magnifi- 
cently colored,  and  makes  verv  attractive  patches. 
//.  rillosum  \s  the  most  desirable  species.  Hawkweeds 
will  grow  in  almost  anv  soil  or  aspect.  T 
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if  loft  to  themselves  will  soon  form  a  dense  mat  of 
herbage  over  the  poorest  of  soils.  The  Old  World 
species  are  much  confused. 

a.  Flowering  st.  leafless  or  with  1-5  Ivs.:  fat.  mostly 
in  a  rosette  at  base  of  si. 
B.  Scapes  unbranched  above,  bearing  but  a  single  head. 

Pilosella,  Linn.  Mocbe-ear  Hawkweed.  St. 
slender,  4-12  in.  high,  stoloniferous,  densely  hairy 
throughout:  Ivs.  entire,  oblong  or  spatulate,  narrowed 
into  a  petiole:  fls.  1  in.  broad,  pale  yellow,  sometimes 
striped  or  tinged  with  red  or  purple.— Commonly 
flowers  I  he  whole  season.  Intro,  from  Eu.  and  common 
in  dooryards  and  fields;  often  as  a  troublesome  weed. 
Ont.  to  Pa.  and  Mich. 


mm.  Scapes  branched  above,  bearing 


to  many 


c.  Basal  Ivs.  coarsely  toothed. 
vulgirunu  Fries  (//.  umbrdsum,  Jord.).  St.  1-3  ft. 
high,  slightly  glaucous:  basal  Ivs.  2-5  in.  long,  oblong 
to  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  petioled;  petioles 
usually  pubescent:  fl.-stalks  straight,  sticky.  July- 
Scpt.  Intro,  from  Eu.  and  Asia.  Lab.  to  N.  J. 

cc.  Basal  ks.  entire  or  very  finely  toothed. 
D.  Lvs.  mostly  obovate  to  ovate,  purple-veined. 

vendsum,  Linn.  Rattlesnake  Weed.  St.  1-3  ft. 
high,  slender,  smooth  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  1-4  in.  long, 
obovate  to  spatulate,  subsesslle:  fls.  H-J-iin.  wide, 
bright  yellow.  Aug.,  Sept.  Dry  woods,  Maine  to  Ga. 
and  west  to  Manitoba  and  Neb. — A  common  plant  in 
woods  and,  as  an  escape,  a  very  troublesome 
Advertised  by  one  dealer  in  native  plants. 

DD.  Lvs.  mostly  spatulate  to  oblong, 


— ,  Linn.  Orange  Hawkweed.  Devil'b- 
Bit.  St.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  slender,  somewhat  hairy: 
heads  in.  across,  short-stalked,  orange  to  orange- 
red.  June-Oct.  Naturalised  from  Eu.  by  roadsides 
and  in  fields,  Ont.  to  Pa.— A  bad  weed  if  allowed  to 
spread.  It  is  worthy  of  being  established  in  high  and 
dry  parte  of  a  rockery,  where  few  other  plant* 


pnealtum,  Vill.  (//.  stoloniferum.  Bess.).  Plante  usu- 
ally spreading  very  rapidly  by  stolons:  st.  2-3  ft.  high, 
slender,  glaucous,  hairy  at  base:  basal  lvs.  entire: 
heads  ^in.  across,  in  an  open  cyme,  bright  yellow. 
June-Sept.— Naturalized  from  Eu.  along  roadsides  in 
N.  Y.;  sometimes  troublesome  in  cult.  land. 


AA.  Floxcering  st.  leafy,  at  least  i 

B.  St.  branching  from  the  base. 

Waldst.  &  Kit.  Lvs.  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  toothed,  hairy  on  margin  and 
t>encath;  lower  Ivs.  petioled,  upper  ones  subscssile. 
July-Sept.  Eu. 

nivaJe,  Froel.  White  Hawkweed.  Differs  from  //. 
ramosum  chiefly  in  having  white  fls.  and  glaucous, 
somewhat  leathery  lvs.,  which  are  not  hairy  on  the 
margin.  A  white  hawkweed  is  advertised  ana,  accord- 
ing to  sonic,  this  is  the  only  whitc-fld.  species  in  the 
genus.  Tyrolese  Alps. 

bb.  St.  unbranched  below, 
c.  Whole  plant  silky-villose. 
villdsum,  Jacq.  Shaggy  Hawkweed.  St.  1-2  ft. 
high,  often  4  ft.  under  cult.:  basal  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late to  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  finely  toothed ; 
st.-lvs.  sessile,  the  upper  half  clasping:  fls.  I  \^-2  in. 
across,  bright  golden.  June-Aug.  Eu.  Gn.  46:542. 
G.M.  44:596.— The  silvery  foliage  and  showy  fls.  of 
this  species  make  it  more  desirable  for  the  garden  than 
any  other  hicracium  now  in  cult.    It  is  easily  kept 


cc.  Plant  smooth  or  slightly  pubescent. 

canadense,  Michx.  St.  1-5  ft.  high,  slender:  lvs. 
ovate-oblong  to  lanceolate,  acute,  serrate  or  deeply 
incised,  sessile,  the  upper  with  clasping  base:  fls.  1  in. 
across,  the  outer  involucral  bracts  spreading.  June- 
Aug.  I  try  woods,  Nova  Scotia  to  Pa.,  west  to  Brit. 
Col.  and  Ore. 

Grondvii,  Linn.  St.  1-3  ft.  high,  stiff:  lvs.  hairy,  the 
upper  oval  or  oblong,  broadly  sessile,  the  lower  obovate 
to  spatulate-,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole:  fls.  " 
wide.  Sandy  sods.  Canada  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo.  i 

H.  aJpinum.  Linn.  Lva.  oblong  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed: 
fl.-i.-.  about  6  in.  high,  bearing  1-3  ntnall,  narrow  Iv*.  and  a  single 
rather  large  head  of  bright  yellow  fla.  Mountains  of  N.  Eu.  and 
Asia  and  the  higher  ranges  of  Cent  and  8.  Ku. — //.  UdrnmutUrri, 
Freyn.  Resembling  II.  villosum  but  lvs.  thicker  and  more  woolly, 
and  fl. -heads  larger  and  brighter  yellow.  Asia  Minor. — H.  mar- 
ginatum, Froel.  A  glaucous  erect  perennial,  the  leafy  branches 
widelv  •Dreading:  lva.  lincar-lancrulate.  st. -clasping  ut  the  base, 
toothed  and  the  under  aide  reticulated:  peduncles 
Habitats  LitUe  known  in  U.  8. 

8.  W.  Fletcher. 
N.  Taylor. f 

HIER6CHL0E  (Greek,  Weros,  holy,  and  chloe, 
grass).  Gramine*.  Fragrant  perennial  grasses  with 
flat  blades  and  terminal 
panicles;  only  rarely 
planted.  Spikelete  with 
1  terminal  perfect  and  2 
lateral  staminate  florets, 
usually  shining  brown. — 
Species  about  13,  tem- 
perate and  arctic  regions 
of  both  hemispheres. 
This  genus  contains  the 
fragrant  vanilla -grass, 
the  sterile  shoote  of 
which  arc  woven  by 
the  N;orth  American 
Indians  into  small  mate, 
baskets  and  boxes.  These 
retain  their  fragranre 
for  years.  The  seed 
seems  to  be  nowhere  ob- 
tainable, and  only  one 
American  dealer  adver- 
tises plante  of  it.  The 
odor  is  like  that  of  the 
common  perennial  sweet 
vernal  grass,  Anihoian- 
thum  oaoratum,  but  is 
more  powerful.  Hierc- 
chloe  is  closely  allied  to 
Anthoxanthum,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the 
staminate  lateral  florets 
and  rather  loose  pani- 
cles, Anthoxanthum  hav- 
ing sterile  lateral  florets 
and  contracted  panicles. 

odorata,  Walil.  (//. 
borealis,  Rocm.  dc  Schult. 
Saeastana  odorata, 
Scribn.).  Vanilla- 
Grabs.  Holy  -  Grabs. 
Seneca-Grabs.  Sweet- 
scented  Grass.  Fig. 
1838.  Rather  slender, 
smooth,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs. 
short:  panicle  brownish, 
spreading,  2-4  in.  long. 
June,  July.  Eu.,  N. 
Amer.  B.  B.  1:132. 
Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost. 
20 . 56.  a.S.  Hitchcock. 
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HILLEBRANDIA,  (Wtn.  Hillebrand,  author  of  a 
flora  of  Hawaii ) .  Begoniaceje.  One  of  the  4  genera  of  the 
family,  represented  by  a  single  Hawaiian  speck*,  //. 
tandwicelnxi*,  Oliver.  It  is  a  begonia-like  succulent  herb 
with  alternate  long-pelioled  obliquely  cordate  5-  to  9- 
lobcd  Ivb.  and  bright  pink  or  rose-colored  showy  fls.  in 
a  pcduncled  corymb:  Irom  Begonia  it  differs  in  having 
the  ovary  free  in  its  upper  thud,  and  bearing  petalokl 
organs  in  the  female  flit.:  petals  5  in  both  male  and 
female  fls. ;  stamens  many ;  styles  5,  fleshy :  caps,  globose, 
owning  at  apex,  not  wingeO.  The  plant  grows  2—5  ft. 
high,  from  a  tuberous  rhizome,  sparsely  hairy  or  gla- 
brate.  It  inhabits  deep  ravines  or  near  waterfalls  in 
different  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  B.M.  6953. 
G.C.  III.  44:  suppl.  Dec.  12. — Requires  the  treatment  of 
shrubby  or  branching  begonias,  as  in  all  regards  but  its 
technical  botanical  characters  it  is  a  begonia. 

L.  H.  B. 

HlLLIA  (Sir  John  Hill,  1716-1775,  British  botanist). 
RubiAeejp.  Shrubs  of  Trop.  Amer.,  somet lines  epiphytic, 
2  of  which  are  rarely  grown  as  greenhouse  or  warmhouse 
evergreen  subjects.  Smooth,  branches  often  rooting: 
Ivs.  opposite,  simple,  more  or  less  fleshy:  fls.  large  and 
rather  ahowy,  terminal  and  solitary,  white  and  fra- 
grant; corolla  salverform,  the  tube  long;  stamens  4-7, 
inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  corolla:  fr.  a  follicle. — 
Species  about  10,  W.  Indies  to  S.  Amer.  H.  tetrandra, 
Swartz.  Plant  3-4  ft.,  the  root  bearing  tubers:  Ivs. 
obovate  to  lanceolate,  cuneate  at  base  and  rounded 
at  top:  lobes  of  corolla  4,  roundish-obovate,  not  .noro 
than  one-third  length  of  tube.  Mountains  of  Jamaica, 
Cuba;  June  in  cult.  B.M.  7866.  //-  Umgiflina,  Swart*, 
has  elliptical  ix»inted  Ivs.,  and  6-7  lanceolate  blunt  ish 
reflcxed  corolla-lolx-s.  W.  Indies;  apparently  not  now 


in  the  trade. 


L.  H.  B. 


cont  inues  to  gr>w  unt u  coin  wcat ner.  it 
labit  of  growth,  like  the  dewberry.  The 
i  ri|x«n  in  midsummer  anil  gradually 
a  long  piTiod.  As  fruits!  in  the  Middle 


HIMALAYA  BERRY.  The  Himalaya  berry  is  one 
of  the  evergreen  blackberries  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  is 
reported  to  have  been  introduced  by  Luther  Burbank 
in  the  early  nineties,  the  seed  being  received  by  him 
from  an  English  traveler  who  secured  it  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  The  vine  is  heavily  thorncd 
and  a  vigorous  grower,  making  from  20  to  40"  or  50  feet 
in  a  season  and  cont  inues  to  gr>w  unt il  cold  weat her.  It 
is  of  a  trailing  habit  < 
fruit  begins  to 
matures  during  a  long  period. 

West,  the  berries  are  medium  or  below  medium  in  size, 
decidedly  tart  unless  dead  ripe  and  with  a  more  tender 
core  than  is  usually  found  in  the  blackberry.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  fair  though  not  delicate  in  flavor. 
The  fruit  is  of  firm  texture  ami  on  the  Pacific  coast  it 
is  rc[x>rt«-d  as  Ix-ing  a  good  shipper. 

The  Himalaya  berry,  like  all  of  the  evergreen  black- 
berries, does  not  properly  ri|x"n  its  wood  for  winter  and 
is  not  sufficiently  hardv  to  be  adapted  for  planting  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  other  sections  in 
which  the  winters  are  severe.  When-  covered  with  a 
heavy  blanket  of  snow,  the  vines  come  through  the 
winter  in  fair  condition  but  in  open  winters  they  are 
completely  killed  back. 

The  Himalaya  Is-rry  has  l>cen  widely  planted  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  established 
itself  as  a  commercial  berry  in  competition  with  several 
of  the  best  standard  varieties  of  blackberries  with  which 
it  would  be  compared.  S<>e  liubws.      \m  f. 

HI  M  ANTOG  I.6SSU M  :  Orckit. 
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HIPPEASTRUM  (knight  or  hi>r  xr  and  xteir,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  in  //.  repuxtre,  perhatw  of  the 
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equitant  leaves  and  the  star-shaped  corolla-opening). 
Amaryllidf)era\  Includes  Habrdnthux.  Showy  bulbous 
plants,  blooming  in  late  winter  to  early  summer; 
handled  under  glass  in  frosty  ch  mates.  Some  of  them 


are  frequently  grown  as  spring-  or  summer-blooming 
house-plants. 

Bulb  tunicate:  scape  hollow:  Ivs.  linear  or  strap- 
shaped:  fls.  large  am!  showy,  usually  two  to  several 
being  borne  on  a  stout,  leafless  scape;  pcrianth-tut>e 
evident,  often  long,  dilated  in  the  throat;  segms.  ereet- 
spreading,  nearly  or  quite  equal;  filaments  i'6)  distinct, 
often  with  small  scales  between;  throat  of  perianth  often 
closed  or  provided  with  scales  or  a  corona:  fr.  a  loculi- 
cidally  3-valved  caps.;  seeds  black,  usually  flattened 
or  compressed. — From  60  to  70  Trop.  American  bul- 
bous plants,  much  cult,  and  now  much  hybridized. 
Closely  allied  genera  are  Amaryllis  (African),  Crinum, 
Sprekelia,  Brunsvigia,  Zcphvranthes,  Lycoris,  Stem- 
bcrgia,  Vallota.  The  genus  divides  itself  into  the  nar- 
row-lvd.  (Ivs.  linear)  and  broad-lvd.  sections.  AH  the 
common  garden  sorts  belong  to  the  latter  section.  The 
specie*  chiefly  known  in  cult.,  or  which  have  been 
parents  of  hybrid  races,  are  contrasted  in  this  account, 
although  the  kinds  commonly  seen  are  hybrids  or 
derivatives.    In  some  species  the  fls.  precede  the  Ivs. 

The  hippeaatrums  an-  usually  known  in  gardens 
under  the  general  name  of  amaryllis;  and  their  culture 
is  given  in  full  under  that  name.  Many  of  them  are 
noble  garden  plants,  but  the  high  price  of  the  bulbs 
prevents  them  from  becoming  popular.  Most  of  the 
Bpccies  were  first  described  in  the  genus  Amaryllis,  but 
that  genus  differs  in  its  solid  scape  and  absence  of  scales 
between  the  filament*.  Gardeners  sometimes  secure 
blooming  plants  in  two  yi-ars  from  seeds,  by  keeping  the 
plants  growing  nearly  continuously.  The  seeds  are  sow  n 
in  flats  and  pricket!  off  into  small  pots  at  the  two-leaf 
stage.  Bv  the  close  of  summer,  they  are  shifted  into  4- 
or  5-inch  pots  and  grown  through  the  winter.  They  go 
into  about  6-inch  pots  when  one  year  old,  where  they 
grow  till  the  second  w  inter,  when  they  are  then  partially 
rested;  in  late  winter,  they  begin  active  growth  again, 
and  can  be  brought  into  flower  in  spring. 

Very  many  of  the  names  in  trade  catalogues  are  of 
horticultural  forms;  and  many  of  them  cannot  be 
referred  positively  to  any  of  the  original  species.  For  the 
lielladonna  lily,  see  A  mtiryllix;  for  Atamasco  lily,  see 
Zephyranthex;  for  Josephine  lily,  see  Brumiigia.  For 
Amaryllix  aurea,  see  Lyeorix;  for  .4.  Candida,  see 
Zephyranthex;  for  A.  formosxisxima,  see  Sprekelia: 
for  .4.  gigantea,  see  Brunteigia;  for  .4.  longifolia,  see 
Crinum;  for  A.  lulra,  see  Sternltergia;  for  .4.  Serine, 
see  Serine;  for  A  ■  etrientalix,  ace  Brunxvigia  (B.  gigantea ) ; 
for  .4.  omnia,  sec  Crinum;  for  .4.  xpecioxa  or  purpurea, 
Set  Valletta.  Following  are  Latin-form  trade  names, 
probably  of  hybrids:  atrosanguineum.  cardinalix,  crocra, 
delieeila,  formosa,  L'ndenii.  macranlha,  refulgent,  rubit  . 
(hybrid),  rubra  tlriata,  U'illinmxii.  Other  trade  I 
may  be  expected  in  the  lists  of  dealers. 


Ackcrmanni,  5. 
uriiminnOini,  l.'l. 
Athrni,  10. 
nulirum,  4. 
ritrimim.  13. 
crumlum.  13. 
li|lM'!»trr,  7. 

Foraetfi,  3. 

fulfciilum.  7.  13. 
Gmrin.T,  10. 

ilPlMCfM,  7. 

Johnwinii,  IS. 
Loopoldii.  11. 


INDEX. 

major.  7. 
duranrnii'i,  9. 
mm  latum,  13. 

nuilura,  9. 
rnnunum,  2. 


prorrruin,  12. 
poiltarinutn,  6. 
pulchi'Trinnim,  S 
pulrerutrnlum,  13. 
pyrroi'Jiroiim,  4. 
/irtlfn^n  i  1 2. 


Ifc-ltiri*,  10. 
rrtiruUuim.  S. 
Hneitii,  7. 
nullum.  13. 
iMtlantiriflorum,  1. 

SSSsKhTia 

iS'lrnilvin.  7. 
■triatifolium,  S. 
alylomini,  9. 
vituuum.  14. 
II  alteri,  7. 


a.  Perianth-lulK  4~5  in.  long,  very  slender, 

1.  solandrifldrum,  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid,  3  4  in.  diam., 
with  a  short  neck:  Ivs.  appearing  with  the  fls.,  1-2  ft. 
long,  1-2  in.  wide,  blunt :  Hcajx'  somewhat  flattened,  2-3 
ft.  tall,  bearing 2-4  declined  greenish  white  fls.;  perianth- 
tube  cylindrical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  obovate  some- 
times purple-ribbed  segms.;  stamens  not  exserted.  S. 
Amer.  B.M.  2573;  3771.  L.B.C.  12:1200.  I.H.  35:58. 
— Little  known  in  gardens,  but  the  parent  of  hybrids. 
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AA.  Perianth-tube  short  (usually  not  more  than  I  in.  long). 
D.  rAroai  constricted  or  closed  by  a  neck  or  collar, 
c.  Stigma  capital*. 

2.  pardlnum,  Domhr.  Bulb  globular,  2-3  in.  diam., 
with  a  short  nock:  lvs.  5-7.  api>caririg  with  the  fls.  but 
not  fully  developed  until  after  the  fls.  arc  none,  becom- 
ing 2  ft.  long  and  2  in.  broad,  narrowed  to  the  base: 
scape  nearly  terete,  1  '2  ft.  tall,  glaucous,  usually  bear- 
ing 2  spotted  fls.;  pcrianth-segms.  4-5  in.  long,  oblong 
but  much  narrowed  at  the  base,  acute,  greenish  yellow 
and  much  spotted  with  red,  not  striped,  the  lowest 
inner  segm.  narrowest  ;  stamens  declined,  shorter  than 
the  perianth.  Peru.  B.M. 
5045.  G.W.  12,  p.  654. — A 
handsome  species,  with  fls.  6-7 
in.  across,  offered  in  the  trade, 
and  also  a  parent  in  the 
modern  8|M>tt««d  hybrids. 

rc.  Stigma  3-parttd. 

3.  Fdrgetii,  Worsley.  Differs 
from  //.  inrdinum  in  the  fls. 
being  only  partially  striped, 
unspotted,  and  with  narrower 
segms.:  pedicel*  somewhat 
longer  (about  3  in.  I;  perianth 
dull  crimson  (color  of  H.  ruli* 
turn),  the  segms.  keeled  in  the  lower  half,  the  base 
green,  about  6  in.  across;  stamens  not  exserted; 
stigma  3-lobed.  Peru;  a  recent  introduction. 

4.  aulicum,  Herb.  LiLV-oF-TiiK-l'Ai.AfK.  liulh 
ovoid,  3-4  in.  diam.,  with  a  short  neck:  lvs.  tj-1>, 
1-2  ft.  long,  2  in.  broad,  bright  gri-cti,  tin  .ml 
blunt  or  nearly  so,  appearing  with  the  Ik.,  scape 
scarcely  longer  than  the  lvs.,  stout,  terete,  usually 

ig  2  large  red  fls.,  of  which  the  segms.  arc 


bearing 
at 


the  base; 


■;  aegrns.  5-ft  in.  long,  the  2 
much  broader  than  the  others, 
of  them  obovate  and  somewhat  pointed;  corona 
in  the  throat  green;  stamens  shorter  then  the 
perianth;  filaments  red.  Brazil.  B.M.  331 1.  H  it. 
444.  Gt.  45,  p.  417.  Gn.M.  2:225.— One  of  the 
best,  and  common  in  the  trade.  The  form  known 
asvar.platypetalum,  Lindl.,  B.R.  1038,  with  broader 
petals  and  more  robust  habit,  is  in  cult. 

5.  Ackercnanni,  Hort.,  is  a  garden  hybrid,  with 
large  crimson  fls.,  near  //.  aulicum.   The  var. 

Sulcherrimum,  Hort.,  with  crimson,  green-striped 
s.,  is  best  known. 

6.  psittaclnum,  Herb.  Bulb  3-4  in. 
diam..  with  a  long  neck:  lvs.  with  the 
fls.,  6-8,  lightly  glaucous,  becoming 
nearlv  or  quite  2  ft.  long:  scape  stout, 
2-3  ft.  tall,  bearing  a  2-*-fld.  umbel; 
perianth-segms.  4-5  in.  long,  oblong 
and  acute,  undulate,  the  edge  crimson, 
the  main  part  green  but  crimson-striped ;  stamens,  much 
shorter  than  the  perianth.  S.  Brazil.  B.K.  199.  L.B.C. 
13:1204.— Apparently  little  known  in  cult.,  but  it  has 
been  a  parent  in  hybridizations. 

bb.  Throat  not  constricted. 
c.  Stigma  capitate  or  only  obscurely  lobed. 
I).  Tube  of  j»  riant h  Ijj-/  in.  long. 

7.  equCstre,  Herb.  (Amaryllis  equfstris,  Ait.). 
Barbados  Lii.v.  Btdb  globular,  2  in.  diam.,  producing 
offsets  freely,  with  brown  scales  and  a  short  neck:  lvs. 
6-S,  developing  fully  after  the  fls.,  12-20  in.  long  and 
becoming  about  2  in,  wide,  narrowed  to  the  point: 
scape  1-2  ft.,  terete,  glaucous;  Hs.  2—4.  4-5  in.  across, 
the  green  lube  1  in.  long,  the  wgms.  obovate-pointed, 
bright,  ml  with  green  at.  the  base,  the  3  inner  ones 
narrower  than  the  outer;  stamens  shorter  than  the 
perianth.  Mex.  to  Chile  and  Brazil.  B.M.  305.  G.W. 


1839.  HjpjKiNinim 

<XK) 


9,  p.  368. — An  old  garden  species,  one  of  the  best  for 
winter  and  spring  blooming.  There  are  several  garden 
forms  and  hybrids,  with  larger  and  better  fls.  Var. 
splcndens,  Truff.,  R.  H.  1895:578  (var.  Wdlteri, 
YVittm.,  Gt.  44,  1418),  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  fls.  red, 
and  the  pedicels  are  longer.  Var.  folgidum,  Hort.  (not 
H.  fulgidum,  Herb.),  has  brilliant  onfnge  segms.  mar- 
gined with  white.  Var.  ignescens,  Hort.,  is  deep  clear 
scarlet,  with  white  throat  and  white  bars  on  the  segms. 
Var.  major,  Hort.,  has  verv  large,  bright  orange  fls., 
with  a  green  central  star.  B.R.  234.  //.  Iioeilii,  Kegel, 
//.  pyrrochroum,  Lem.,  I.H.  11 :420,  and  //.  spathaceum. 
Sims,  B.M.  2315,  are  regarded  by  Baker  as  forms  of 
this  sjjecics.  There  arc  double- 
fld.  forms. 

8.  retjculirom,  Herb.  Bulb 
nearly  globular,  with  a  short 
neck:  lvs.  appearing  with  the 
fls.,  rather  short  and  broad  for 
the  genus,  being  oblanccolate, 
1  ft.  long  and  2  in.  broad,  thin, 
and  bright  green:  scape  about 
1  ft.  tall,  nearly  terete,  bear- 
ing 3-6  tcssclated  or  check- 
ered  fls.  4-5  in.  across;  fls. 
ght  mauve  or  purple-red,  with  cross  lines  and 
bars  of  crimson,  the  segms.  obovate  and  much  nar- 
rowed l>clow:  st.unens  shorter  than  the  perianth, 
declined.   S.  Braail.    B.M.  657.   R.H.  1912:448. 
<;\Y.  5,  ]i.   1S7.   Var.  striatif&lium,  Baker,  has 
.-.till  broader  lvs  .  with  a  white  keel  or  stripe.  B.M. 
2113.    B.R.  :iV.\   G.C.  III.  4:477.— Handsome. 
Blooms  normally  in  late  summer. 

0,  sryl&sum,  Herb.  (Amaryllis  marane'nsis,  Ker- 
Gawl).  Bulb  globular,  3  in.  diam.,  with  a  short 
neck  and  pale  coverings:  lvs.  4-6,  mostly  appear- 
ing with  the  lis.,  bright  green,  becoming  nearly  2 
in.  wide:  scape  1-2  ft.,  bearing  3-8  light  red  or 
flesh-colored  fls.  4  in.  across;  perianth-tube  }4in. 
lone;  segms.  oblong-acute,  less  than  1  in.  wide, 
tawnv  pink  or  flesh-red;  stamens  somewhat  cx- 
serted,  the  stvle  much  so  (whence  the  specific 
name).  Guiana  and  Brazil.  B.M.  2278.  B.R.  719. 
—  Apparently  not  much  cult.,  but  it  has  been  a 
parent  of  hybrids.  Var.  nudum,  Worsley.  Sta- 
mens much  exserted  and  spreading. 

m>.  Tube  mostly  wry  sliort  (or  scarcely  any). 

10.  Reginae,  Herb.  Bulb  globular,  3  in.  diam.: 
lvs.  developing  after  the  fls.,  2  ft.  long  and  1 J^— 2 
in.  broad,  green:  scape  10-20  m.,  bearing  2-4  red 
declined  fls .•  periantii-segms.  4-5  in.  long, 
obovate  and  acute,  the  lowest  innermost 
one  narrower,  all  bright  red,  a  large 
whitish  star  in  the  throat;  tube  sometimes 
nearly  or  quite  1  in.  long;  stamens  shorter 
than  the  perianth.  Mex.  to  Peru  and 
Brazil.  B.M.  453.— An  old  garden  plant,  still  much 
cult.  There  are  double-fld.  forms:  Amaryllis  Alberti, 
Lem.,  I.H.  13:498,  Baker  considers  to  be  one  of  these. 
//.  Gratlnsr,  Mela*.,  is  a  hvbrid  resembling  this  sjieciea 
(Amaryllis  GratranaT).  G.W.  5,  p.  187.  H.  Speetdbik, 
Hort.,  is  a  hybrid  near  H.  Reginae.  L.B.C.  159. 

11.  Lfcopoldii,  Dombr.  Bulb  globular,  2-3  in.  diam., 
with  short  neck:  lvs.  with  the  fls.  or  nearly  so,  often 
2  ft.  long:  scape  stout,  l!{»-2  ft.,  nearly  terete,  bearing 
about  2  large,  very  regular  and  parti-colored  fls.,  meas- 
uring 6-7  in.  across;  perianth-tube  without  any  corona 
or  constriction  at  the  throat;  segms.  obovate,  2  in. 
broad,  the  lower  half  dull  crimson,  the  tips  greenish 
white,  the  intermediate  part  bright  red,  with  a  forked 
white  mark  at  the  base  of  each,  and  a  green-white 
throat;  stamens  declined,  mostly  exceeding  the  peri- 
anth, the  filaments  white;  stvle  exserted.  Peru.  G.C. 
1870:733.  G.Z.  14:160. 
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12.  procerum,  Urn.  {Amaryllis  Rayneri,  Hook.  f.). 
Bulb  ovoid,  with  a  nock  10-12  in.  long,  on  the  apex  of 
which— as  on  a  trunk— the  drooping,  curling,  buff- 
edged  lvs.  are  borne  (the  lvs.  16-20  in.  long  I :  acaiie 
12-18  in.  high,  2-edgcd.  green,  bearing  2-3  horizontal 
pale  lilac  fls.  4-5  in.  across;  segms.  obuinccolate,  acute, 
not  1  in.  broad;  throat  without  a  alar;  stamens  much 
shorter  than  the  perianth;  stigma  eapitate.  Brazil 
I.H.  11:408.  F.S.  20:2077,  2078.  B.M  .  5883.  Gn. 
45:350;  76,  p.  93.  G.C.  III.  52:  suppl.  July  27.  AG. 
22:713. — One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  genus.  In 
the  American  trade.  Sometimes  railed  "blue  amaryllis" 
and  "empress  of  Brazil."  Plant  out  for  late  summer  or 
autumn  bloom,  in  a  warm,  sunny  place.  Keep  bulb  dry 
until  late  spring. 

CC.  Stigma  markedly  3-partcd. 

13.  rutilum,  Herb.  Bulb  nearly  globular,  2-3  in. 
diam.,  stolonilerous.  with  short  neck:  lvs.  6-8,  elongat- 
ing after  flowering,  bright  green,  1  ft.  long  and  an  inch 
or  more  wide:  sca|tcas  long  as  the  lvs.,  somewhat  cum- 

tressed,  glaucous,  bearing  2^  red  fls.;  perianth-tube 
i in  long,  green,  with  a  minute  crown  in  the  throat; 
segms,  oblong,  acute,  crimson  and  green,  keeled; 
stamens  shorter  than  the  perianth,  the  filaments  red. 
Brazil.  BR.  23.  L.B.C.  15:1449—  In  cult,  chiefly 
known  in  the  var.  fulgidum,  Baker  (//.  fulgidum, 
Herb.),  which  is  in  all  parts  larger,  deep  crimson,  the 
fl.-acgms.  3-5  in.  long.  B.K.  226.  KM.  1943  (as 
Amaryllis  miniata);  2475  (as  //.  subbarbatum).  Var. 
croc* turn,  Baker  {Amaryllis  croeata)  is  as  large  as  var. 
fulrjidum,  except  in  its  fls.,  which  are  smaller,  with 
undulate  segms.,  saffron-colored.  B.R.  38.  Var. 
citrinum,  Baker,  has  bright  yellow  fls.  Var.  acuminatum, 
Roem.  (.4.  and  H .  pulverulhitum).  Fls.  pink  and  segms. 
acute.    B.R.  534  ;  1188.    L.B.C.  5:484.    B.M.  2273. 

14.  vittAtum,  Herb.  Figs.  1839,  1840.  Bulb  globular, 
3  in.  diam.:  lvs.  6-8,  usually  appearing  after  the  fls., 
bright  green,  2  ft.  long:  scatte  often  3  ft.  high,  bearing 

3-  6  horizontal  or  declined  striped  white-edged  fls. 

4-  5-in.  across;  tube  about  1  in.  long,  with  an  obscure 
crown  or  crest  at  the  throat;  segms.  obovate-oblong  and 
acute,  1 1  $  in.  or  leas  broad,  the  under-color  whitish 
but  overlaid  with  red  stripes,  the  keel  white;  sta- 
mens shorter  than  the  limb.  Peru;  but  once  thought 
to  be  S.  African.  B.M.  129.  O.C  III.  24:119.— The 
commonest  species-type  in  American  gardens,  now  cult, 
in  many  forms.  It  seems  to  have  entered  freely  into 
hybrids,  and  some  of  the  forms  now  passing  as  H .  ritta- 

tum  are  perhaps  mon- 
grels. The  double  red 
featherj'  stripes  on 
each  side  of  the  more 
or  less  irregular-edged 
segms.  distinguish  this 
species  from  its  con- 
geners. 

15.  Johnsonii,  Bury- 
Fig.  1841.  Fls.  deep 
dull  red,  each  segm. 
with  a  white  stripe 
down  the  keel.  A  very 
profuse  bloomer,  and 
withstands  huh  Ii 
abuse.  It  is  the  most 
popular  single  amaryl- 
lid  in  this  country,  and 
is  particularly  prized 
for  window-gardens.  It  is  the  oldest  hybrid,  having 
been  raised  by  one  Johnson,  an  Fimlish  watchmaker, 
who,  in  1799,  crossed  //.  Hnjius  with  //.  rittntnm.  Dis- 
tinct and  one  of  the  (test.  Apparently  not  in  American 
trade,  but  it  has  been  used  in  hybridizing.  G.YV.  12, 
p.  853. 

//.  Mrtnum.  Herb.    Belongs  to  «h»  narrow -lv<).  .nation  nt  the 
lvs.  Iim-sr,  glaucous:  fls.  2-6,  about  •  in.  long,  yellow  ur 


red.  on  slender  pedicels,  the  otilong-linrnr  and  acute; 

stigma  .VpaiW.  Chile.  B.M.  1125.  B.R.  84W. — A  lorm  with 
pal.-  yellow  fla.  in  var.  pdtlviu*.  Herb.  UB.C.  18:1760.  —  //. 
auUslrr.  WunWy.  Garden  hybrid  of  ff.  aulieum  and  If.  eiiueatrc. — - 
— H.  tguaplntt,  Wagn.  Bulb  small,  ovate:  Iva,  Lanceolate.  6-9  in. 
loo*  and  2 '  j  in.  broa<l:  acape  about  6  in.  high:  fl*  aevcral,  nodding, 
white  with  red  or  lilac  m  ripes  on  upper  segms,  8.  BraxiL — it. 
M4fulmUri,  Woralcy.  Hybrid,  quaint  and  beautifully  marked. — 
//.  praUn*.  Baker.   Al»o  linear-lvd.:  (U.  2-4,  bright  scarlet,  the 

gnu.  2H  in. 


long:  stigma  capitate.  Chile.  B.R.  28:35, — II.  ritum.  Baker. 
Lvs.  narrow-linear,  glaucous,  1  ft.  long,  with  the  fla.:  acape  8  in. 
high,  bearing  1  ur  2  small  bright  red  As.;  stigma  ^parted.  Chile. 
— //.  t/Trti/Ajium.  C.  H.  Wright.  Distinguished  by  nearly  terete 
Iva, :  fls.  rosy  pink,  2  in.  long,  campanula  U\  few  in  an  umheL  Moo- 
tovtdoo.  L    H  Jj 

HIPPOCR&PIS,  (from  the  Greek  for  horse  and  shoe,  in 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  pod).  Legumindsr,  Herbs, 
subshrubs  or  rarely  shrubs,  suitable  for  culture  in  the 
alpine  garden. 

Leave*  im|>ari-pinnate;  lfta.  entire,  exstipellate; 
petioles  randy  spincscent,  persistent:  fls.  yellow,  nod- 
ding, in  racemes  or  axillary  pedunculate  spikes;  ovary 
sessile,  1-2-ovuled;  style  filiform:  pod  flattened,  inde- 
hiseent  valves  nearly  horse-shoe-shaped. — Twelve 
species  in  Medit.  region,  Canary  Isls.,  and  1  as  far 
north  as  8.  Scotland.  Of  easy  cult,  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.  Prop,  by  division  of  the  root  or  by  seeds. 

comfisa,  Linn.  Perennial,  8-24  in.  high:  8t.  herba- 
ceous, prostrate:  lfta.  7-11,  obovate,  obtuse:  fls.  yellow, 
in  4-H-fld.  umbels.  May-July.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu. — 
Grows  on  sunny  slopes  and  prefere  lime.      l.  h  g 

HIPPOMANE  (Greek,  horse-mania,  transferred  from 

an  ancient  tree  name).  Euphorbiacr*.  A  poisonous 
tropical  tree,  rarely  cult,  in  Euro|tean  gardens.  Juice 
milky:  lvs.  simple,  alternate:  fls.  monoecious;  stami- 
nate  calyx  2-3-lobed,  imbricate;  ovules  1  in  each  of  the 
6-9  cells:  fr.  a  dru|te. — One  specie*.  Related  to  Sapiutn 
and  Stillingia.  The  juice  Ls  (toiaonous  internally 
and  externally,  though  some  persons  seem  to  be  im- 
mune. It  was  formerly  supjtoscd  that  even  the  shade  of 
the  tree  was  |Hiisotuius.  It  was  used  by  the  natives  for 
arrow  ttoison,  and  the  like.  Prop,  by  cuttings  in  sand 
with  heat.  The  tree  needs  a  sandy  loam  soil. 

Mancin611a,  Linn.  Manciiinf.kx.  M anzanillo.  A 
much-branched  tree.  20—10  ft.,  with  thick  naked  twigs, 
terminated  by  the  thick,  smooth,  broad-ovate,  short- 
acuminate,  minutely  sharp-serrate,  pear-like  lvs.  and 
thick  spikes:  fr.  berry-like,  about  1  in.  thick.  Coasts 
of  Cent.  Amer.,  \V.  Indies  and  adjoining  S.  Amer.  and 
8.  Fla.  Gt.  15:510.  J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

HIPPOPHAE  (.Hippohob,  ancient  Greek  name  of  a 
spiny  plant,  possibly  derived  from  hippos,  horse,  and 
pheos,  a  spiny  plant,  probably  Poterium  xpinosum). 
Also  s|telled  llippnphaf:*.  ELragtiacea-.  Sea  Bitk- 
thokn.  Ornamental  woody  plants  grown  for  their 
silver)'  pay  foliage  and  the  brightly  colored  berries. 

Deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  with  spiny  branches;  tl 


the 
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voting  growth  covered  with  silvery  scales  or  stellate 
hairs:  lv».  alternate,  narrow:  fls.  Uiacious,  from  the 
axils  of  last  year's  branches  in  short  racemes,  the  axis 
of  which  mostly  develops  into  a  branchlet  or  thorn  in 
the  pistillate  plant,  but  is  mostly  deciduous  in  the 
staminate  one;  staminate  ha.  sessile,  with  2  vulvatc 
sepals  and  usually  4  stamens  with  short 
Jl  filaments;  pistillate  fls.  short-stalked; 

Js  the  1-ovuled  ovary  inclosed  by  a  rcccp- 

J?  tacle  bearing  2  minute  sepals  at  its 

apex,  style  filiform  with  a  eylindric 
&  stigma:  fr.  dni|>e-likc,  with  a  bony 

ifc  ovate  stone. — Two  species  in  Ku.  and 

*  W.  and  C.  Asia. 

"4fc  The  sea  buckthorns  are  suckering 

Y.  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  spreading 

usually  spiny  branches  clothed  with 
silvciy  grav  narrow  and  rather  small 
foliage,  with  insignificant  yellow  flowers 
:*gfe         appearing  in  spring  tieforc  the  leaves 
■^t        and  followed  in  the  pistillate  plant  bv 
TV         i  i  ill  but  numerous  bright  orange-ycl- 
a&      low  l)erries  persisting  through  the  win- 
ler.    The  common  sea  buckthorn  is 
T&Z.     |iorfectly  hardy  North,  while  the  Himal- 
-ag     ayan  species  is  tenderer  and  lint  rarely 
planted,  Th  ■  former  inhabits  the  sandy 
ife     banks  of  rivers  and  the  seashore  and 
«K     also  the  steppes  of  central  Asia.  It 
grows  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil 
including  limestone  and  saline  soil;  in 
poor  sandy  soil  it  remains  shrubby  and 
§qp    spreads  freely  by  suckers  and  has  there- 
at    fore  been   used  successfully  for  the 
JR-     fixation  of  shift  ing-sand  dimes;  in  better 
fJSp     soil  it  grows  into  a  small  tree.  It  also 
JRs       is  used  sometimes  for  hedges  in  F.uropc. 
JSI*      The  pistillate  plant  is  strikingly  hand- 
Bome  hi  autumn  when  covered  with 
its  orange  berries,  which  often  are  so 
numerous  as    to    weigh   down  the 
JQE"       branches.  To  insure  a  good  setting  of 
J^SR-         berries  it  is  necessary  to  plant  one  or 
^jRt-         *  few  staminate  plants  with  each  group 
_JS|Rr  of  pistillate  ones;  the  staminate  and 

Cjgg^  pistillate  plants  may  be  distinguished 

j^PV-  even  without  flowers  or  fruits  fairly 

well  by  their  habit,  the  former  being  of 
■j'V'  more  upright  growth,  while  the  pistil- 

3!k  late  ones  are  more  spreading  ami  twiggy. 

The  berries  are  somewhat  poisonous 

MU.  Hipporb  •n*1.  but.  T^'  v&}cn  bv  hmi*-  Pr°Pa" 
»uU.r«.  (XSD      Kftt,on,  f  b>"  at  onco  or 

stratified,  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood 

in  spring,  and  also  by  ns>t-cut  tings,  suckers  and  lavers. 

rhamnoldes,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  occasionally  to  30 
ft.:  branches  gray,  usually  spiny:  winter-buds  golden 
brown:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate,  short-pet iolcd,  obtusish, 
covered  on  both  sides  with  silvers-  scales,  at  maturity 
above  often  glabresccnt,  ii-2l  ,  in.  long:  fls.  apiiearing 
before  the  Ivs.,  very  small,  yellowish:  fr.  subglobose  or 
ovoid,  orange-yellow,  ^-"jin.  long,  ripening  in  Sept. 
Eu.  through  \\ .  and  Cent.  Asia  to  the  Altai,  \V.  China 
and  N.  \V.  Himalaya*.  B.M.  SOlfi.  Cm.  49:62.  G.M. 
37:701.  Gn.W.21:110.  JM.  III.  51 : 161.  G.W.  15.  p. 
345.  Var.  angustifdlia,  Loud.,  a  form  with  pendulous 
brunches  and  narrow  Ivs.  Var.  procera,  Relid.  Tree, 
to  50  ft.:  young  growth  villous:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate 
to  lanceolate,  with  stellate  hairs  above,  finally  glabrous 
■bove.  W.  China. 

//,  ml<n/Alia.  11.  lion.  Tn-«*.  U<  10  ft.:  Iv«.  lanw.Ut.-.  »r-u«>, 
«rr«-n  »txive,  »lut<-  vilLiiM-tornrntiwr  briwaih,  l'i  4  in.  lun«:  fr. 
onmcr.  »liD.  U«*.  Tom,,.  Hiiniilayu.       Aj  n|f.D  Hehdkr, 

HIPPURIS  (hnrs,-la<l  from  the  looks  of  the  plant). 
HalnrngUiacra-.  Perennial  aquatic  herbs,  one  some- 
times us«>d  in  bog-gardening.   Sts.  simple:  Ivs.  small, 
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simple  and  entire,  verticillate:  fls.  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, [lerfect  or  polygamous,  sessile  in  the  axils; 
petals  none;  calyx  entire;  stamen  1;  nearly  or  quite  ses- 
sile, with  the  tliread-shapcd  style  Iviiiglietwecn  the 
2  anther-lobes:  fr.  nut-like,  1 -seeded.— Three  siiccies, 
very  widely  dispersed  in  temperate  and  frigid  regions. 
H.  vulgaris,  linn.  (Fig.  1842),  may  be  transferred  to 
wet  grounds  and  pools:  to  2  ft.  (or  more  in  deep  water): 
Ivs.  6-12  in  a  whorl,  acute,  usually  withered  at  the 
apex.  In  ponds  and  streams,  Greenland,  and  Alaska 
to  N.  Y.,  New  Mex.,  Calif.;  also  in  Ku.,  Asia  and  in 
Patagonia. — It  produces  an  attractive  effect  with  the 
simple  shoots  standing  above  the  water  in  ponds. 

L.  H.  B. 

HOBBLEBUSH:  Viburnum  lantanoidti. 

HODGSdNIA  (B.  II.  Hodgson,  British  scientist). 
Cucttrkilacrsr.  One  species,  a  showy  tendril-climbing 
shrub,  in  its  native  places  in  India  sometimes  extend- 
ing 100  ft.;  //.  macroaSrna,  Cogn.  (H .  heterfrlita,  Hook, 
f.  &.  Thorn.),  hardly  to  be  expected  in  cult.  Lvs.  cori- 
aceous, 0-8  in.  long,  deeply  3-5-lobed,  the  lobes  entire 
or  slightly  dentate:  fls.  diocious,  white,  tinged  yellow 
within,  the  limb  of  the  deeply  5-parted  corolla  bearing 
curling  fringes  4  in.  long;  male  fls.  in  long  racemes, 
females  solitary;  calvx  very  long-tubular  and  slender; 
Btamens  3,  exserted;  stigmas  3  and  2-fid,  exserted:  fr. 
berrv-like,  spherical,  4-10  in.  across,  red-brown  ami 
tomentose:  seeds  2-3  in.  long.  F.8.  12:1262.— This 
odd  and  showy  plant  is  -aid  to  require  the  conditions 
provided  by  a  temjierate  greenhouse,  although  some 
report  it  as  requiring  hothouse  treatment.  l_  jj  3 

HOFFMAN N1A  (Georg  Franz  Hoffmann,  1760  or 
1761-1826,  professor  of  botany  at  Goettingen).  Includ- 
ing Campyldbotryts  and  Higginxia.  RuhiAcar.  Tropical 
American  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  verticUlate 
leaves  and  small  white,  yellow  or  red  flowers,  cultivated 
for  the  very  showy  foliage. 

Branches  either  terete  or  4-angled:  lvs.  simple: 
corolla  tubular,  with  4  (rarely  5)  oblong  or  linear-obtuse 
kibes;  stamens  mostly  4;  disk  ring-like  about  the  2-3- 
loculod  ovary  or  cushion-like;  style  filiform,  the  stigma 
2-lobed :  fr.  an  oblong  or  narrow  many-seeded  berry. — 
Species  above  30,  Cent,  and  S.  Amer.  The  hoffmannias 
require  warm  temperature,  although  they  may  be 
plunged  in  the  open  in  the  summer.  Well-grown  speci- 
mens are  also  adapted  to  the  decoration  of  window- 
gardens  and  living-rooms.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  Hoff- 
mannias are  very  snowy  foliage  plant*. 
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a.  Fl.-clusier*  on  long  alalks. 

discolor,  Hemsl.  {Campyl6botryn  ditcnlor,  Hook.). 
Fig.  1843.  About  6  in.  high,  but  lopping  over  the  side 
of  the  pot  or  pan  and  making  a  mat,  slightly  hairy,  the 
branches  purplish:  Ivs.  short-petiolcd,  ublong-olxnatc, 
entire,  satiny  green  above  and  rich  light  purple  to  green 
beneath:  fls.  small,  reel,  in  recurving  racemes,  on  ml 
peduncles.  Mex.  B.M.  4530.— Excellent  little  plant. 

refulgens,  Hemsl.  Much  like  the  former,  but  twice  or 
more  as  large,  the  Ivs.  sessik-  and  almost  succulent,  nar- 
row-obovate,  with  many  parallel  veins  running  from  the 
midrib  to  the  margin,  the  undcr-surface  pale-  red  or 
wine-color  and  the  up|K-r  surface  dull  green,  with  iri- 
descent shades  of  purple  and  brown:  fls.  1  in.  across, 
pale  red.  Mex.  B.M.  5340  (as  Higginsia  refulgent). 
H.F.  II.  5:78.-A  most  beautiful  plant. 

AA.  Fl.-cluslrrtt  croirdrti  in  the  axil*. 

Ghiesbreghtii,  Hemsl.  (Campylobotrys  Ghiesbreghtii, 
Lem.J.  Half-shrubby,  2  -1  ft.  tall,  nearly  glabrous:  st. 
acutely  4-angle«l:  Ivs.  usually  1  ft.  or  li"**  long,  oblong- 
lanceolate-acuminate,  entire,  the  short  winged  |*-tioTe 
somewhat  deeurrent,  very  strongly  veined,  purpl<»-red 
beneath  and  dark  velvety  green  above:  fls.  yellow,  with 
a  red  spot  in  the  center.  Mex.  B.M.  5383  (as  Higginxia 
Ghuidmchlii).  1 .  1 1 .  8:279  (as  Campvlobotrys)-  G.W. 
IS,  p.  330. — A  form  with  handsome) v  mottled  lvs.  is 
var.  variegati,  Hort.  (1.11.  30:408). 

regalia,  Hemsl.  iCampyhiliatryx  regtilis,  Lind.). 
Shrubby,  strong-growing,  glabrous,  the  branches 
obtusely  4-angled  an<l  somewhat  fleshy:  lvs.  large, 
round-ovale  and  abruptly  acuminate,  entire,  plicate 
with  arched  nerves,  glabrous,  purple-red  beneath  and 
dark  rich  green  above:  fls.  yellow,  sessile.  Mex.  B.M. 
5280  (as  Higginaia). 

//.  nfarmYifiNMfa,  K.  Srhuni.  Lvs.  ovate  to  oblong,  viutct-red 
brnvath:  fl».  inconspicuous.  Cent.  Amcr.  I    H  B 

HOFFMANS&GGIA  (Joh.  Centurius,  Count  von 
Hoffmansegg,  bom  1700:  wrote  on  plants  of  Portugal). 
Ixgumindfai.  Thirty  and  more  dwarf  mostly  gbuufular 
herbs  and  subshrubs  from  Kans.  and  Calif,  to  Pata- 
gonia, ami  in  .S.  Afr.,  perhaps  not  cult.:  lvs.  bipinnate. 
with  or  without  black  glands:  fls.  yellow  in  naked 
racemes  opposite  the  lvs.  or  terminal;  petals  10  and 
nearly  equal;  stamens  10  and  distinct:  pod  flat,  oblong, 
sometimes  falcate.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Cassia,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  bipinnate  rather  than  pinnate  lvs., 
and  to  Ca-salpinia,  which  is  distinguished  by  ita  prick- 
les, woody  stature,  and  other  characteristics. 

HOHENBfiRGIA  (personal  name).  Bromelihctx. 
Interesting  hothouse  subjects  grown  in  jxrts,  closely 
allied  to  .fichmea. 

leaves  forming  a  dense  rosette,  spiny-margined, 
often  terminated  with  a  stout  spine:  panicle  on  a  tall 
ncape,  bi-  or  tripinnatc,  of  short,  dense,  S4-ssile  or 
etipitatc  spikes;  fls.  sessile  in  the  axils  of  large  bracts, 
white  or  blue.— A  Trop.  American  genus  of  about  20 
species. 

augusta,  Mez  {.Kchmht  auguxta.  Baker.  Hoplo- 
phylum  nugiiMlutn,  Beer).  Lvs.  up  to  3  ft.  long  and  3 
in.  broad,  spiny,  with  pale  scalirs  on  both  sides:  panicle 
pyramidal,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  floecosc;  fls.  a 
little  less  than  J  ^in.  long,  the  petals  blue.  Brazil. 

stellAta,  Sehult.  {.Ethmiti  tjhmuriita.  Hook.).  Lvs. 
up  to  3  ft.  long,  and  3  in.  wide,  marginal  spines  long: 
panicle  interrupted,  equaling  or  little  exceeding  the 
lvs  ;  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  the  petals  blue.  Trinidad  and 
Brarit.  B.M.  5008. 

LegTelliana,  Baker  UErhm'ca  LcgreliiAna,  Mez.  Cut- 
manin  Legrdliann,  Hort  ),  A  strong  billl>crgia-like 
plant,  with  7-12  strong,  entire,  brown-scaly  lvs.  anrl  a 
simple  dense  spike  of  red  fls.  standing  4  7  ft.  high: 
floral  bracts  serrate.  Uruguay.     George  V.  Nash 
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HOHfeRIA  (from  the  New  Zeal,  vernacular  name 
hoheri).  Mahncrje.  Small  trcee  or  shrubs  native  to 
New  Zeal.:  Ivs.  variable,  alternate,  serrate,  petiolate: 
fls.  numerous,  white,  in  axillary  fascicles;  peduncles 
jointed  at  the  middle;  hracteotra  wanting"  calyx  hemi- 
spherical, 5-toothcd;  petals  oblique,  notched  near  the 
apex;  staminal  column  split  at  tlie  ton  into  numerous 
filaments,  usually  arranged  in  S  bundles:  fruiting  car- 
|M'ls  5,  indehiscent,  furnished  with  a  broad  membranous 
wing  at  the  back. — Three  or  4  speck*;  by  some  regarded 
as  one  variable  s|>eeies.  //.  ttnpulnrn,  A.  Cunn.  A 
small,  handsome  tree,  10-30  ft.,  glabrous  except  the 
young  shoots,  peduncles  and  calyxes,  which  are  more 
or  lens  pubescent :  lvs.  very  variable,  especially  in  young 
plants:  fls.  snow-white,  produced  in  great  profusion: 
ear])els  produced  outward  and  upward  into  a  mem- 
branous wing,  longer  than  broad.  G.C.  III.  30:384 ; 
52:355.  On.  02,  p.  300;  70,  p.  580.  Scarcely  cult. 

HOtBREmOA:  StaphyUa. 

HOLBOfeLLlA  (Frederick  Louis  Holboell.  once 
Superintendent  of  Botanical  Garden,  Copenhagen). 
LardnabaUtccx.  Ornamental  vines  grown  chiefly  for 
their  handsome  evergreen  digitate  foliage. 

Twining  shrubs:  Ivs.  coriaceous,  long- pet  ioled, 
digitate,  with  3-9  stalked  entire  lfts.:  fls.  monoecious, 
in  few-fld.  racemes;  sepals  0,  petal-like,  obtusish,  fleshy; 
between  the  sepals  and  the  ti  free  stamens  0  small 
nectaries  sometimes  called  |»etals;  the  staminatc  fls. 
with  rudimentary  ovaries;  the  pistillate  with  small 
stamens  and  3  distinct  carpels  developing  into  1-3 
large  oblong  pods  with  numerous  black  seeds. — Five 
s|M-cies  in  China  and  Himalayas. 

The  hollxictlias  are  quick-growing  evergreen  vines 
very  similar  in  foliage  to  Aktbia  quinata  but  the  flowers 
arc  quite  different;  they  are  either  white  or  the  pis- 
tillate are  purplish  anil  the  slaminate  which  are  borne 
in  separate  ruccinea  whitish  or  greenish  white;  they 
appear  with  the  voung  leaves  in  spring  and  are  not 
showy,  but  the  large  purple  pods  are  conspicuous. 
None  of  the  specie*  is  hardv  North,  but  the  plants 
should  be  tried  outdoors  in  the  South  where  an  ever- 
green quick-growing  elimlxT  is  desired,  as  they  make 
annual  shoots  10  to  12  feet  long,  and  the  foliage  ia 
distinct  and  beautiful.  For  the  cool  greenhouse  they 
are  too  rampant  and  produce  too  few  flowers.  Projw*- 
gation  is  bv  seeds  which  germinate  readily;  also  by 
layers  and  by  softwood  cuttings.  For  further  cultural 
notes,  see  StamUnnia. 

coriicea,  Diels.  Lfts.  always  3,  coriaceous,  ovate  to 
oblong-lanceolate  or  narrow-oblong,  acute,  rounded 
or  broadly  cuneate  at  the  bast",  light  green  below  with 
the  veinlets  not  visible,  2-3* i  in.  long:  fls.  Jy-Hin. 
long;  the  slaminate  whitish,  on  pedicels  about  1  in. 
long,  the  pistillate  purplish  on  pedicels  to  2  in.  long. 
Cent.  China. 

latifdlia,  Wall.  Lfts.  3-7,  ovate-oblong  to  elliptic- 
oblong,  acuminate,  pale  green  below  and  reticulate, 
2}  2-3  '  2  in.  king:  fls.  about  1 -..in.  long,  in  short-pedun- 
ehxl  racemes,  on  pedicels  l,t— 1  ^in.  long;  the  pistillate 
purple,  the  stanunate  greenish  white,  fragrant:  fr. 
consisting  usually  of  2  oblong  carpels,  each  about  4 
in.  long  and  2  in.  thick,  rosv  purple,  edible.  Himalayas. 
B  R.  32: 40.  J. F.  2:144.  R.H.  1800:348.  Gn.  8,  p. 
548;  11,  p.  369. 

//.  noitAla.  Oliver— S.infntfKluui  runratA. — //.  Fdrgrsii.  K  fau- 
bourg, l.ftx,  ,V9,  timally  ohlimg-limiTolmc,  gUurrncrnt  hrlmr:  Ha. 
*(in.  long,  t"inili«h  nwl  grvrnisli  wliiti'  CVnt-  China. — //.  granHi- 
/fi>r,i.  t<AuilH>iirg.    I.iia.  usually  lanwolalt',  rrliruliit«  and 

gruyi.ih  irmi  l«-l«»t  fla.  nearly  1  in.  Jong,  «»»}•  white.  W.  China. 

Alkkkd  Kehdeh. 

HOLCUS  (Latin  name  for  a  kind  of  grass,  from  holkds, 
attractive:,  (.'nimtucr.  This  genus,  named  Holcua 
bv  Lintucus,  was  calktl  S<»rgum  l>y  Adanson  [Sorghum, 
Mwnch).  The  name  Holcus  w:is  accepted  by  some 
botanists  while  by  others  the  genus  was  united  with 
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Andropogon.  It  seems  best,  however,  to  restore  the 
Linna?an  name.  Thev  are  important  fodder  grasses. 

The  genus  differs  from  Andropogon  in  having  spike- 
lets  in  3  s  in  an  oj>en  or  contracted  panicle.  The  various 
cult.  varieties  known  as  sorghum  or  sorgo,  broom- 
corn,  Jerusalem  corn,  milo  maize  or  milo,  durra,  and 
so  on,  are  considered  by  some  botanists  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  wild  species,  //.  halcpenmg.  Linn. 
{Aruiropbgon  haleptnsis,  Brot.  Sorghum  hai(p<n*e, 
Pers.).  Others  maintain  these  cult,  forms  as  varieties 
of  a  distinct  species,  //.  Sorghum,  Linn.  {Andropogon 
Sorghum,  Brot.  SArqhum  vulgare,  Pers.).  The  cult, 
forms  are  annuals,  with  tall  jointed  st*.  bearing  large 
terminal  panicles.  De|>ending  upon  their  use*,  thev 
fall  naturally  into  3  groups:  (1)  Broom-corn,  in  which 
the  branches  of  the  panicle  are  elongated  and  are  thus 
to  the  manufacture  of  brooms;  (2)  the  sugar 


sorghums,  having  loose  panicles,  w 
drooping  branches  and  red-brown  spikelets,  cult,  for 
the  sweet  juice  and  for  forage.  Amber  and  Orange  arc 
is  of  sugar  sorghum.    (3)  The 
grouped  together  as 


ghums.  They  are  grown  for  f 
On.  4,  p. 83  «as.S'.  biatlor).  The 


forage  and  for  the  seed 


nwt  grown  in 

this  country  and  offered  in  the  trade  are:  Kafir  corn, 
with  sts.  4-5  ft.  high,  stocky  growth,  and  dense, 
upright  panicles;  milo  or  milo  maize,  or  African  millet, 
similar  but  about  twice  as  tall;  durra  (variously  sjielled 
doura,  dhoura,  and  so  on),  including  Egyptian  rice 
corn,  and  Guinea  corn,  with  compact  panicles  on  an 
often  recurved  stalk.  The  wild  Bpecies,  //.  hal/tperms. 
Linn.,  Johxkon-Gkaks,  has  a  large  open  panicle  of 
smaller  spikclct*.  On.  13,  p.  305.  Dept.  Agric,  Div. 
Agrost.  14:12. — It  is  a  perennial,  spreading  by  stout 
rhizomes  and  very  difficult  to  eradicate  from  cult, 
ground.  For  history  of  sorghums  see  Dept.  Agric. 
Bur.  PL  Ind.  Bull.  No.  175  (1910)  and  Bur.  PI.  Tnd. 
Circ.  No.  50  (1910).  Sudan-grass  and  Tunis-grass  are 
varieties  of  sorghum  that  resemble  Johnson-grass  in 
aspect  but  are  annuals  devoid  of  rootstocks.  They 
have  recently  been  intro.  in  the  t".  S.  and  give  prom- 
ise of  value  as  forage  plants  in  the  southern  states. 
See  "Some  New  Grasses  for  the  South,"  Yearbook 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1912. 

//.  Janaw-NotholcUB  loo.tus.  A  g  Hn-ccocK. 

HOLLY:  /Jex. 

HOLLYHOCK  (Althra  rosea,  which  see).  Figs.  1844, 
1845.  The  hollyhock  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  culti- 
vated flowers  and  is  today  an  inhabitant  of  most  gar- 
dens, and  is  known  by  its  common  name  not  only  to  all 
cultivators  of  plants  but  even  to  school-children.  Its 
showy  blossoms  in  July  after  the  larger  number  of 
plants  have  ceased  flowering  has  much  helped  to  make 
it  known  to  all,  while  its  history,  its  place  in  poetry 
and  folk-lore,  and  its  associations  in  the  past  drama  of 
the  world  have  Ix-en  forgotten  or  vaguely  remembered. 
Its  beauty  causes  its  cultivation  todav. 
The  hollyhock  is  a  native  of  China,  botanically 

tly  a  cultivated  pi. 
tie  attention  of  Eii 
pean  cultivators,  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  "of  many 
colors  and  forms."  Very  probably  its  colors  in  a  wild 
state,  as  now  often  seen  in  mixed  retrograde  seedlings, 
were  rose-pink  tending  to  red  and  white.  The  real  mis 
ami  thi"  present  deep  maroon  shades  would  naturally 
be  obtained  rather  easily  by  selection.  The  yellow  color 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  much  later  acquired  one, 
and  the  least  liable  to  come  true  from  seed. 

The  doublciicss  of  the  flower  has  undoubtedly  been 
an  acquired  character  under  cultivation.  The  holly- 
hock has  been  propagated  almost  entirely  from  selected 
seed  for  so  many  years  that  both  in  color  and  double- 
ncs*  it  comes  true  from  seed  which  has  not  been  cross- 
fertilized  with  other  colors  or  forms. 

The  bees  delight  in  the  plentiful  pollen  of  the  holly- 


described  as  a  biennial  and  evidently  a  cultivated  plant 
in  China  when  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  Euro- 


hock  so  that  in  a  mixed  group  of  plants  the  seed  will 
be  indiscriminately  crossed,  and  naturally  a  few  poor 
single-flowered  plants  may  affect  the  seed  from  a  whole 
group.  The  color  of  the  flower  is,  however,  much 
influenced  by  the  seed-bearing  parent.  The  pollen  on 
the  hollvhock  is  so  plentiful  that  the  bee  soon  get*  a 
load  and  goes  home,  in  many  rases  not  having  visited 
more  than  one  plant.  For  this  reason  a  short  distance 
between  groups,  cs|>ecially  if  separated  bv  some  barrier. 
very  much  prevents  cross-fertilization.  Purchased  seed 
coriw-s  about  75  |ter  cent  true  to  color  and  iKwsibly  40 
per  cent  fairly  double. 

The  hollyhock,  while  called 
in  botanical  history  a  bien- 
nial, is  at  least  a  short -li veil 
perennial.  Its  heavv  type  of 
root  with  verv  short  stolons  or 
rather  side  crown-buds  at  the 
head  of  the  root-system  would 
naturally  lead  to  its  description 
as  a  biennial.    It  belongs,  be- 
cause of  its  root-system,  to  a 
horticultural  class  of  plants, 
which,  while  truly  perennial 
under  proper  condit  ions  become 
biennial  or  even  annual  under 
ot  her  circumstances.  Other 
plants    having    very  similar 
root-formations  an?  the  dande- 
lion, digitalis,  aquilegia.  plaly- 
codon  and  delphinium.  These, 
are  more  or  less  short-lived 
perennials  since  their  perma- 
nency depends  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  easily  de- 
stroyed crown-bud  or 
rather  the  head  of  the 
root-system.  Heaving 
of  the  plant  by  frost 
exposes  t  he  main  root- 
stem  below  the  side 
buds  and  causes  the 
plant  to  die  after  flow- 
ering.  In  like  manner 
the    removal  of  soil 
from  about  the  plants, 
as  by  rains,  shortens 
the  life  by  exposing  the 
root  below  its  natural 
level   with    the  soil. 
The  seed  of  the  holly- 
hock, as  well  as  the 
other  genera  mentioned 
with  this  root-system, 
germinate  very  quickly 
— five  to  ten  days. 

Hollyhock  seeds  sown  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame 
during  March  or  earlier  and  given  plenty  of  root-room 
will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed  although  somewhat 
later  than  established  plants.  Plants  grown  as  above 
in  pots  are  likely  to  show  less  perennial  character  of  the 
root  and  are  more  liable  to  disease.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  outdoors  during  June  or  July  in  soil  with  suffi- 
cient clay  and  s\irface  soil-water  to  cause  the  seedlings 
to  form  a  system  of  strong  side  taji-roots,  rather  than 
one  or  two  main  roots  as  will  occur  in  too  sandy  or  dry 
soil,  or  on  the  other  hand  too  many  fibrous  surface- 
roots  as  when  grown  in  pots  or  in  a  too-wet  soil. 

Plants  from  outdoor  spring-  or  early  summer-sown 
H»>cd  should  be  moved  to  tneir  permanent  positions  early 
the  following  spring,  care  being  taken  to  dig  the  plant 
with  all  the  main  roots,  and  in  planting  to  place  these 
roots  in  a  natural  position,  i.e.,  pointing  downward. 
The  crown  of  the  plant  should  be  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  I  this  is  important).  Fall  planting, 
with  the  heaving  by  frost,  es|>ecially  of  tap-rooted 


1844.  The  hollyhock. 
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plants,  means  replanting  in  the  spring  to  the  proper 
depth  or  the  usual  loss  of  the  plant  after  one  year's 
bloom. 

Hollyhocks  may  be  propagated  in  the  spring  by 
plaririg  a  plant  in  sand  so  as  to  cover  the  crown  of  the 
root  which  will  cause  a  number  of  suckers  to  be  sent 
up  about  the  crown,  which  mav  be  removed  ami  roofed. 
The  hollyhock  rust  (,1'ucciriia  malmcr^rum)  bothers 
little  In  deeply  dug  and  drained  Ma  with  plants 
ore  and  plants!  with  the  tap-roots  properly 


placed  and  the  crowns  in  the  proper  place  in  reference  to 
the  soil-surface.  An  appreciation  of  the  deep-rooting, 
drainage-liking  habit  and  qualifications  of  the  plant 
will  do  more  to  combat  this  disease  than  any  amount 
of  bordeaux  mixture.  In  the  United  States  Experi- 
ment Station  Record,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  3,  note  is  made 
from  an  article  in  a  French  publication  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  158,  No.  6)  which  declares  the  hollyhock  rust 
to  have  been  successfully  combated  during  a  three- 
year  trial  by  supplying  as  water  to  the  roots  a  3  |H»r 
cent  solution  of  copper  sulfate. 

In  landscape  work,  the  hollyhock  heat  belongs  to  the 
herbaceous  perennial  groupings,  but  it  can  be  well 
used  alone  in  groups  adjoining  shrubbery,  or  in  many 
places  in  place  of  shrubbery-  It  can  seldom  be  used  to 
advantage  in  mixture  with  woody  plants,  since  the 
hollyhock  needs  light  on  it*  lower  basal  leavi-s.  Further, 
the  foliage  of  the  hollyhock  neither  resemble*  nor  con- 
trasts well  with  that  of  the  larger  number  of  shrubs, 
although  there  arc  exceptions,  for  example,  hydrangeas 
of  the  arbor^scens  type  and  hollyhocks  form  a  pleasing 

F.  W.  Barclav. 


HOLLY.  SEA: 

HOLMSKI6LDIA  (Theodor  Holmskiold,  1732-1794, 
Danish  nobleman  and  scientist).  VtrUnaa r.  Shrubs, 
one  of  which  is  offered,  suitable  for  growing  under  glass 

Leaves  opposite,  entire  or  dentate:  fls.  racemose  or 
cymose;  calyx  membranaceous  and  colored;  corolla 
cylindric  and  curved,  the  oblique  limb  with  5  short 


.j,  buiiih.-iu<  4,  didynamous,  the  anthers  exscrted: 
fr.  an  obovoid  drape,  4-lobed,  included  in  the  enlarged 
calyx.  Probably  i  species,  African  and  Asian.  H. 
sanguines,  Ret*.,  is  a  straggling  shrub  10  30  ft.  high, 
in  the  subtropical  Himalayan  region:  lvs.  3  in.  long, 
ovate,  acuminate,  entire  or  toothed:  corolla  1  in.  long, 
bric  k-nil  to  orange:  drupe  '3in.  or  less  long,  the  calyx 
1  in.  diain.  Offered  abroad;  an  evergreen  shrub. 

L.  H.  B. 

HOLODfSCUS  (Greek  hoh,  »,  entire,  and  discos;  the 
disk  is  entire).  Svn.,  Schitoubltts.  Scricothtcn.  HoMin.r. 
Ornamental  shrulw,  cultivated  for  the  showy  panicles 
of  creamy  white  flowers. 

Deciduous,  more  or  less  pubescent:  lvs.  alternate, 
petioled,  without  stipules,  incisely  serrate  or  pinnately 


lobed:  fls.  in  terminal  panicles,  perfect;  calyx  cup- 
shaped,  5-lobed;  petals  a;  stamens  about  20;  ovaries 
5,  surrounded  by  an  entire  disk,  developing  into  5 
distinct,  pubescent,  1-scedcd  achenes.  Formerly  usu- 
ally referred  to  Spines,  but  more  nearly  related  to 
Kxochorda.—  About  14  closely  related  sjiecies  ranging 
from  Brit.  Col.  through  Mex.  to  Colombia,  and  east 
to  Idaho,  Colo,  and  New  Mex.,  have  been  distinguished; 
by  some  botanists  they  are  reduced  to  5  or  even  to 
only  2  species. 

These  are  ornamental  free-flowering  shrubs  with 
rather  small  dull  green  foliage  and  small,  whitish 
flowers  in  ample  showy  panicles:  fruit  insignificant. 
//.  discolor  is  a  very  graceful  plant,  with  its  drooping 
feathery  panicles  of  creamy  white  flowers,  and  well 
adapted  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  for  single  speei- 
meas  on  the  lawn;  it  is  hardy  in  favorable  localities  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They  grow  in  almost  any 
well-drained  soil,  and  do  best  in  a  sunny  position. 
Propagation  is  by  se«>ds  usually  sown  in  Iwxes  in  fall 
and  onlv  slightly  covered  with  soil,  or  by  layers;  some- 
times also  increased  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass 
taken  with  a  heel,  but  usually  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  take  root. 

discolor,  Maxim.  (Spirfra  discolor,  Pursh.  Serico- 
theca  discolor,  Rydb.).  Fig.  1846.  Shrub,  to  20  ft  ,  with 
slender,  arching  branches:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong,  trun- 
cate or  narrowed  at  the  base,  pinnately  lobed,  lobes 
dentate  or  nearly  entire,  usually  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  or  tomentose  beneath,  J^-3  in.  long:  fls. 
creamy  white,  small,  in  ample  drooping  panicles  3-9 
in.  long.  July.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.,  east  to  Idaho  and 
Mont.  On.  45,  p.  56;  47,  p.  188;  49,  p.  104;  50.  p.  278; 
63,  p.  195;  74,  p.  41:  76,  p.  556.  G.C.  III.  25:21;  32 


suppl.  Oct.  ll.  G.W.  8,'  p.  302.  G.F.  4:617 
R.H. 


363i  BR.  1365 
form  has  the  lvs. 
whitish  tomentose 
below;  var.  aria- 
fdlius,  Aschers. 
&  Graebn.  (.S/ri- 
rko.  ari.rfdlia, 
Sm.),  which  is  the 
commonly  cult, 
form,  has  the  l%*s. 
grayish  green  and 
pubescent  lielow. 

dumdsus,  M 

Heller  (//.  %•> 
discolor   var.  -J&i^V-; 


p.  SJi.  Ki  t.  4:617.  G.  25: 
R.H.  1906,  p.  440.-The  typical 


i  p .  Sfii-  t  /\ 
r.-ra  dumtisa, 


I)  i  p  p .  Spi-  i 


Nutt.  //.  austrdiis, 
Heller).  Erect  shrub, 
8ft.  high:  lvs.  obovate, 
acute  or  obtuse, 
cuneate  at  the  base, 
coarsely  toothed,  pu- 
beaoent  aliove,  whitish- 
foment*  use  ttencath,  1-2 
in.  long:  panicle  ovoid 
or  conic,  2-7  in.  long, 
with  ascending  or 
spreading  branches. 
Wyo.  and  Utah  to 
New  Mex.  and  Mex. 

BuU.Torrey  Bot.ciub. 
26:338. 

H.    Hnumierx.  Ri'M.  iSpi 

Bull  r»ii- r  i .  f':irr.    S-hrotl  a 

Bounrien.  Rydb.).  Altied  to  II. 
dutnomi*.  but  Ivm.  flaix-llsti'  or 
rouudi»h.  mIN  ami  infl.  UMinlty 
*ini|>li-  or  xpnnniily  hritnrh<il.  'J-ft 
in    long.  Calif 


SIS 


H  ll   ivvi.  r.. 
Ai.ikf.u  Rkiwf.k. 
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H6LOTHRIX  (from  the  Greek  for  whole  and 
in  reference  to  the  st.  being  covered  with  hairs). 
Orchidnm.  A  group  of  50-60  sjiecics  of  terrestrial 
orchids  from  S.  Afr.  and  Madagascar.  Lvs.  1  or  2,  ses- 
sile, ovate  or  orbieular-rcniform,  radical:  seajars  slcn- 
dcr,  usually  hairy  and  without  sheaths;  fls.  small,  in 
alendcr,  usually  sccund  spikes;  sepals  connivent,  some- 
times hairy;  petals  smaller  and  longer,  entire  or  vari- 
ously divided  at  the  apex;  lip  erect  or  spreading,  adnate 
to  the  bane,  of  the  column;  column  very  short,  usually 
auricled  at  the  side*  of  the  stigma:  caps,  ovoid  or 
oblong.  These  plant*  require  the  temperature  of  a 
warm  greenhouse  and  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  pc.it, 
sphagnum  and  charcoal.  H.  ritldsa,  I. imll.  Lvs.  round, 
fleshy,  hairy,  borne  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil: 
infl.  about  9  in.  high;  flu.  about  30,  small,  vellowish 
slightly  fragrant.  B.  Afr. 


HOMALANTHUS  (Greek  homala*,  like,  and  anlhon, 
flower).  EuphorbiAcear.  Tropical  trees,  sometimes  cul- 
tivated in  warmer  regions  or  in  greenhouses  for  the 
foliage. 

Juice  milky:  Ivb.  simple,  alternate,  petioled,  entire, 
glabrous,  usually  triangular-ovate:  fls.  apctalous,  incon- 
spicuous, in  terminal  racemes,  the  pistillate  at  the  base; 
staminate  calyx  of  1-2  si-pals,  stamens  /Wit):  ovules 
1  eclls.-Nine 


1  in  each  of  the  2-3  i 

from  S.  E.  Asia  and  Pacific  islands  to'Austral.  Related 
to  Sapium  and  Stillingia.  Some  species  t 
specie*  of  Sapium  in  foliage  and  habit, 
spelled  Omalanthus.  The  cult,  and  prop 
about  the  same  as  for  the  tree-like  euph 

populifdlius,  Graham  [Carumbium  populifolium, 
Bcntn.)  Queensland  Poplaii.  Lvs.  2-1  or  more  in. 
lung  and  as  wide,  slender  petioled,  glaucous,  copper- 
colored  when  young,  rarely  subpeltate:  racemes  slen- 
der, 3-4  in.  long;  sepals  of  staminate  fls.  2;  stamens 
5-ti;  stigmas  without  glands.    Austral.  B.M.  2780. 

//-  popvlnrut.  —  H.  I.cacr>cnaulti&nus,  Jum..  of  Malay  region, 
•onetime*  contused  with  U.  populifolius  but  separated  by  Fax  on 
the  glandular  stigma*,  may  be  in  cult.;  as  »Uo  the  following:  H. 
Mtuinu,  Vill.  T.v*.  peltate.  Gt.  IS:  M\. — //.  Qiganlhu,  ZoU, 
Monosvpalnus,  stamens  10-20. — //.  polydndnu.  Cheeacm.  Mono- 

mgArn,  ...men.  io-so.  j  B  g  NoBTON. 

II OM  ALOMEN  A  (Greek,  variously  explained).  Also 
written  liomalonema.  Ardcex.  Tender  foliage  plants, 
variegated  after  the  fashion  of  the  well-known  dieffen- 
bachias,  and  the  rarer  aglaonema  and  schisma' 

Robust  herbs,  with  a  thick  rhizome:  st. 
none:  lvs.  ovate-  or  triangular-cordate,  or 

reaching  the  margin;  petiole  mostly  long 

a  distinct:  fr.  included  within  the 
ovules  anatropous,  adnate  to  the 


80  species,  natives  of  Trop.  Asia  and 
It  is  probable  that  the  plants  seldom  produce 
fls.  or  fr.  in  cult.  They  are  known  to  the  trade  as  Cur- 
meria,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  section  of  Homa- 
lomena,  in  which  the  spathe  has  a  distinct  tube  and  the 
lvs.  an-  either  glabrous  or  pilose,  while  in  the  section 
Euhomalomena  the  snathe  has  an  indistinct  tube,  and 
the  lvs.  are  always  glabrous.  For  cult .,  see  Ihejfmbachia. 
Latest  Monograph  by  Engler  in  Das  Pflanaenrcioh,  hft. 
55.  1012.  The  s|>eeics  described  below  belong  to  the 
—mis  Curmena.  with  4  other  species,  American;  the 
are  Asian  and  of  Pacific  islands. 

A.  Lm.  irregtdarly  blotched. 
Regel  {('urmiria  ]\'<illii>ii,  Mast.).  Fig. 
glabrous  throughout,  the  base  obtuse  or 
acute,  not  notched;  |>ctiole  l'»  in.  long;  blade  '>  in. 
long,  2-2'  2  in.  wide.  Colombia."  G.C.  II.  7: 10S.  B.M. 
6571  (midrib  outlined  in  light  color).  I.H.  25:303. 
R  II  1878,  p.  193.— The  blotches  are  pale  yellowish 
green,  becoming  greenish  gray.  None  of  these  pictures 
shows  a  whitc-lKirdered  If.  with  golden  blotches,  as  one 
dealer  advertises. 


other 


Willisii, 

1817.  Lvs. 


Jrib  bordered  irtih  white. 
picturaU,    Regel    (Curmerta    ptchtrdla.    Land.  & 
Andre).   Lvs.  with  petiole  and  midrib  pilose;  petiole 
4  in.  long;  blade  10-12  in.  long,  8  in.  wide.  Colombia. 
I.H.  20:121.— Blotched  only  near  the  midrib. 

Wiliielm  Miller. 
HOMERIA  (said  to  be  from  homrreo,  alluding  to  the 
meeting  or  joining  of  the  filaments).  Iridaersr.  Half- 
hardy  bullw  that  can  be  set  out  in  spring,  and  bear 
orange-colored  or  red  flowers  in  summer. 

It  is  an  endemic  Cape  genus  of  about  6  species: 
st.  erect  from  a  tunicated  corm,  producing  1  or  more 


peduncles  above:  developed  If.  usually  1,  linear,  sur- 
passing the  st. :  fls.  in  one  or  few  clusters,  successive  and 
fugaecous;  perianth  funnelform,  very  deeply  cut,  the 
segms.  narrow  and  nearly  equal  or  sometimes  the  3 
inner  ones  narrower;  stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
into  a  column:  fr.  a  clavate  cajis. — Homeria  is  allied  to 
Sparaxis,  requires  the  same  cult.,  and  the  bulbs  are 
dormant  from  Aug.  to  Nov.  It  belongs  to  the  Monra 
tribe,  in  which  the  fls.  are  stalked  and  more  than  1  to 
a  spathe,  and  the  style-branches  placed  opposite  the 
stamens.  It  differs  from  Iris  and  Moraa  in  having 
stvle-branches  furnished  with  terminal  stigmas  not 
overtopping  the  anthers.  Nearer  allies  of  garden  value 
are  Tigridia,  Herl>ertia  and  Fcrraria,  from  all  of  which 
it  differs  in  the  2  petaloid  I 
of  the  style-branches. 


at  the  ends 


Vent.  (Moria  collina,  Thunb.).  Corm  glo- 
bose, J4-I  in.  diam.:  If.  linear,  rigid,  1H~2  ft.  long, 
overtopping  the  fls.:  st.  bearing  1-4  clusters  of  fls.; 
perianth-limb  1 1  f  I  'i  in.  long,  typically  bright  red, 
as  in  B.M.  1033;  G.C.  III.  4 : 103;  50:476.  Var.  «uran- 
tiaca,  Baker,  has  a  slenderer  habit  and  yellow-clawed, 
bright  red  segms.  which  are  narrower  and  more  acute 
than  the  tvpe.  B.M.  1612.  Var.  ochxoleflca,  Baker,  has 
the  habit  "of  the  type  and  pale  yellow  fls.  B.M.  1103. 

The  othi-r  species  of  Homeria  are  as  follow»:  //.  tlroan*.  Smeet. 
Outer  segms.  tawny,  thr  others  or  sometime*  all  «  yellow,  the  :i 
outer  with  larire  green  or  yvllow-brown  blotch  in  middle  -//. 


nila.  Sweet,  lis.  copper-red.  with  suis.ll  yellow-dotted  blotch 
base  inside— W.  maruUln,  Klatt.  Flu.  yellow,  tlic  senna,  wilh  a 
greenish  claw  and  greeni.h  blotch  above  the  base.—//,  mtnrala. 
Sweet.  FN.  tawny  or  fulvous-re.)  throughout. — II.  pdUida.  HaVer. 
FN.  pale  yellow.  L.  |{.  B. 

HOMOffl.TIS     i  ,.'  ,  ■  untKe. 

HOM6GYNE  (An  >m  homo*,  similar,  and  gyne,  female, 
because  of  similarity  of  male  and  female  lls.l.  Com- 
p6xitr.  A  small  and  little-known  group  of  hardy 
■M-rennials  grown  for  their  attractive  white  or  purple 
heads  of  showy  flowers. 

Leaves  more  or  less  white-woolly,  radical  broad, 
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cordate  or  sometimes  sinuate-dentate,  usually  smaller 
than  those  in  Tussilago  and  Petasites,  to  which  the 
genus  is  relate! :  scapes  1-2-hcaded,  usually  all  of  disk- 
fls.:  achenea  linear,  5-10-ribbed.— There  are  only  3 
known  species,  all  from  the  mountain*  of  Cent.  En.,  and 
they  prefer  moist  garden  borders  in  cult.  I'rop.  by 
division  in  spring.  Perhaps  not  in  cult,  in  Atner. 

alplna,  Cass.  (Ttussilngo  alfnna,  Linn.).  About  6 
in.,  the  Ht.  simple:  the  lower  Ivs.  cordate-reniform, 
those  of  tlie  st.  ovate-lanceolate,  the  radical  ones 
withering  before  flowering  time:  fts.  in  solitary  heads, 
terminating  the  st.,  all  discoid,  light  purple.  B.M.84 
(as  Tusxilago  alpitui).— lVrha|w  lx-tter  treated  as  a 
partial  alpine.  N.  Taylor. 

HONCILfiNYA  (named  after  G.  A.  Honckenv, 
1724-1N05,  author  of  a  flora  of  C.ermanv).  Tiliacur. 
Trees  or  shnibs  covered  with  stellate  puf>escence:  Ivs. 
entire  or  lobed:  fls.  large,  blue-violet,  showy,  in  terminal 
racemes;  calyx  of  1-5  sepals;  petals  4-5,"  gland  lew  at 
the  base:  cajw.  oblong,  Inculicidally  4-H-valvcd;  seeds 
numerous,  horizontal,  compressed—  Two  or  3  species 
in  Trop.  W.  Afr.  H.fiafolia,  Willd.,  is  offered  abroad. 
Shrub,  with  purplish  branches:  Ivs.  cordate,  roundish 
or  oblong,  more  or  less  deeply  3-7-lol>ed:  fls.  numerous, 
in  terminal  racemose  cymes;  sepals  3-6,  oblong;  jictals 
roundish,stalked  ;  ovary  4-S-cclled.with  numerous  ovules 
in  each  cell:  caps.  12  in.  long;  valves  covered  with 
numerous,  spreading  ciliated  bristles,  each  terminated 
by  a  small,  white  deciduous  point.  Guinea.  B.M.783fi. 
— A  handsome-fld.  shrub.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  young 
wood  inserted  in  sand  under  glass  with  bottom  heat. 
Thrives  in  a  mixture  of  loam  ami  peat.        L  jj_ 

HONESTY:  Lunana  annua. 


HONEY  I O  COST:  6'Mifeui 
Itonietra.   Honejrwnrt :  (VrwiMr. 


ftwanMoi.  Honeysuckle: 


HOODIA  (from  a  personal  name).  AttcU-inadnns-. 
Stout  low  perennial  succulents  of  Trop.  anil  S.  Afr., 
sometimes  s«"en  in  choice  amateur  collections;  sjx-eies 
about  10  or  12:  allied  to  Hucrnia  and  Stapelia:  plant 
usuallv  branched,  with  spinc-tipjx-d  tubercles,  cactus- 
like: fls.  large  and  showy,  solitary  or  in  small  clusters, 
^•ringing  from  the  grooves  toward  the  ton  of  the  st., 
yellowish,  purplish  or  tawny;  limb  of  corolla  entire  or 
slightly  o-lobed,  the  lobes  subulate-pointed ;  corona 
double,  arising  from  the  stamina!  column,  each  part  of 
5  lobes.  Require  greenhouse  treatment,  probably 
similar  to  related  genera'.  l.  h  h. 

HOOKERA:  Broduta. 

HOP:  Humuliu.  Hop  Hornbeam:  Ottrya.  Hop,  Wild:  Bryonia 
dioira. 

HOPLOPHtTUM.  Several  bromeliads  have  been 
described  under  this  name,  but  tin1  s|iecieti  are  now 
referred  to  .Echmia.  Halnphytum  of  one  trade  catalogue 
is  apparently  an  error  for  Hoplophytum. 

H6RDEUM  (an  ancient  Latin  name  for  barley). 
OrmnintM.  Annual  or  perennial  grasses  with  terminal 
bristly  spikes. 

.Spikelets  1-fld.,  3  together  at  each  joint,  of  the  rachis, 
the  middle  one  sessile  and  perfect,  the  lateral  usually 
pcdicclled,  often  reduced  to  awns:  the  rachis  breaking 
up  at  maturity  into  single  joints  with  the  cluster  of 
spikelets  attached. — Species  about  Hi,  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Elymus,  some  8|>ecies 
of  which  resemble  Mordcum,  differs  in  having  2  devcl- 
o|ied,  sevend-fld.  spikelets  at  each  node.  Hordeum 
includes  the  cult,  barley  (//.  nilgtire.  Linn.)  and  several 
troublesome  weeds.  Among  the  latter  may  lie  men- 
tioned, //.  muriiium.  Linn.,  called  Wild  Barley, 
Barley-Crass  and  Foxtail  on  the  Pacific  slo|>c;  //. 
nodosum.  Linn.,  common  throughout  the  1'.  S..  and 
//.  julxitum,  Linn.  Squirrel-tail  Ghass,  called  Fox- 


tail in  Wyo.  and  Tickle-Grass  in  Nev.  The  first 
two  are  annual.  The  last,  a  perennial,  is  also  cult,  for 
ornament. 

jubatum,  Linn.  Squirrel-tail  Grass.  Wild 
Barley.  Erect,  simple,  usually  smooth  and  glabrous. 
10  in.  to  2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  1-5  in.  long:  only  the  central 
spikclct  in  each  cluster  perfect ;  awns  of  emptv  glumes 
l-2!i  in.  long,  spreading.  In  drv  soil,  N.  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  B.B.  1:229.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost. 
17:307. — Sometinn-s  cult.  lor  ornament  on  account 
of  the  feathery  heads.  A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

HOREHOOHD:  MamMum. 

HORMlNUM  (old  Greek  name  for  sage).  Labuitx. 
One  herbaceous  perennial,  H.  pyrenaicum,  Linn., 
adapted  to  borders  and  rock-gardens:  sts.  simple  and 
nearly  leafless:  Ivs.  mostlv  radical,  ovate,  toothed  or 
crenate,  the  floral  Ivs.  reduced  to  bracts:  fls.  medium 
size,  purple-violet,  nodding,  in  secund  verticils  or 
whorls;  calyx  campanulatc,  2-lip|>cd,  about  13-ncrved; 
corolla-tube  ex«erte<l,  tlie  limb  somewhat  2-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  truncate-emarginatc,  the  lower  or  anterior 
3-partcd;  stamens  4,  didynamous;  style  2-lobed:  nutlets 
ovoid.  The  plant  grows  S-12  in.  high;  Pyrenees  to  the 
Tyrol;  it  makes  a  tuft  of  foliage;  blooms  in  midsummer; 
hardy  in  Kugland.  Vars.  tllhum  and  grandiflbrum  pur- 
pureum  are  offered.  Other  plants  sometimes  referred 
to  Horminuni  are  properly  salvias.  L,  Jl.  \\, 


HORSE,  in  combination  with  other  names  of  plants, 
usually  signifies  something  large  and  coarse,  not 
neeiwarily  eaten  by  horses. 

HORSE  BALM:  CatUntonia.  Hone  Bean:  Viria  Faha.  Horae- 
Cneatnut:  .GtcuJit*.  Horse  Mini:  Monarda.  Hone- radish  Tree: 
Mortnvi  ptrrt)u»tprrmn.  Horse  Su<ar:  Symptom*  ttndona.  Horse- 
tail: Bquinrtum.  Horsrveed:  dJlitironia. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Fig.  1848),  the  well-known  eondi- 
used  so  much  with  roast  beef  and  oysters,  is  a 
member  of  the  natural  family  Cruci- 
fene,  to  which  belong  cabbage,  turnip, 
wallflower,  stock,  charlock,  mustard, 
and  many  other  vegetables,  flowers 
and  weeds.  It  comes  to  us  from  Great 
Britain,  when-  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  naturalized  from  some  more 
eastern  European  country.  It  is  often 
found  growing  wild  in  moist  loca- 
tions, such  as  the  margins  of  streams, 
in  cool  woods  and  damp  meadows, 
and,  in  some  places,  notably  in  the 
state  of  New  \  ork,  is  troublesome  as 
a  weed. 

The  root  is  perennial,  fleshy,  whitish 
externally,  pure  white  within,  conical 
at  the  top,  cylindrical,  and,  unlike  the 
tap-roots  of  parsnips,  is  abruptly 
branched  below.  \\  hen  bruised,  it 
emits  a  volatile  oil  of  strong,  pungent 
odor  and  hot,  biting  taste.  If  eaten 
before  this  oil  evaporates,  it  "is  highly 
stimulant,  exciting  the  stomach  when 
swallowed,  and  promoting  the  secre- 
tions, especially  that  of  urine.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  rulwfacient.  Its  chief  use 
is  as  a  condiment  to  promote  appetite 
and  invigorate  digestion;  but  it  is 
also  occasionally  employed  in  medi- 
cine." (I".  S.  Distiensatory.)  As  a 
table  relish,  the  consumption  of  horse- 
radish is  increasing,  and  greater  atten- 
tats. Good  root  """  i£  being  paid  to  its  cultivation 
of  horse-radish.     than  formerly.  Under  theold  methods. 
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profitable  returns  were  often  secured,  but  under  the  new, 
profits  are  generally  highly  satisfactory  where  enemies 
are  not  very  troublesome.  The  season  of  fresh-grated 
horse-radish  runs  almost  parallel  to  that  of  oysters, 
with  which  the  root  is  most  frequently  eaten  in  this 
country.  Ungratcd  roots  arc,  however,  kept  in  co\d 
storage  for  summer  use,  since  roots  dug  at  that  season 
have  an  unpleasant  taste. 

Horseradish  will  do  well  upon  almost  any  soil 
except  the  lightest  sand  and  the  heaviest  clay,  but  a 
deep  loam  of  medium  texture  and  moderate  richness, 
well  supplied  with  humus  and  moisture,  will  produce 
roots  of  the  best  quality  and  the  largt-st  sixe.  In  dry 
will  be  sn  " 


the  roots  will  be  small,  woody  and  deficient  in 
pungency;  in  wet  soils,  small,  succulent,  strong-tasting. 
Drainage  is  essential,  and  so  is  a  fairly  open  subsod. 
Hard  subsoil  induces  excessive  branching  of  the  root. 
Applications  of  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures should  be  rather  light,  com- 
mercial fertilisers  rich  in  potash 
being  given  the  preference.  Rolfs 
recommends  a  mixture  containing 
10  per  cent  potash,  7  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent  nitro- 
gen, 600  pounds  drilled  in  to  the 
acre.  A  heavier  application  broad- 
cast and  deeply  plowed  under,  it 
is  thought,  would  give  better  re- 
sults, since  the  shaft  of  the  root 
is  less  likely  to  become  unduly 
branched  when  the  food  is  below 
instead  of  above  and  around  it. 
especially  when  the  sets  are  placed 
horizontally.  A  weeder  should  be 
used  after  the  harrow  periodically 
until  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  so 
toll.  Thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  essential. 

Since  horse-radish  randy  pro- 
duces seeds,  cuttings  are  made 
from  the  roots  not  less  than 
\i  inch  thick  and  4  to  5  inches  long 
(Fig.  1819).  To  facilitate  planting 
the  large  end  up,  the  upper  end 
is  cut  off  square  and  the  lower 
oblique.  If  set  small  end  up,  no 
growth  may  result.  In  horizontal 
planting  this  special  cutting  is  un- 
necessary. Root-crowns  are  sometimes  used,  but  since 
these  develop  a  large  number  of  roots  too  small  for 
profitable  grating,  they  are  employed  only  for  increas- 
ing stock. 

The  land  having  been  prepared,  shallow  furrows  are 
laid  off  30  incites  apart  and  2  to  5  inches  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  planting.  Sets  are  planted  hori- 
zontally, vertically,  and  at  all  intervening  angles,  the 
large  ends  being  made  to  point  in  one  direction  to 
facilitate  cultivation  and  digging.  The  angle  is  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  good  returns  being  secured  in  each.  The 
usual  distance  between  sets  is  about  12  inches.  Culti- 
vation is  given  after  every  rain,  or  once  in  ten  days, 
until  the  leaves  shade  the  ground. 

Double-cropping  is  common  in  horse-radish  growing, 
early  cabbage,  turnip  beets  and  other  quick-maturing 
plants  being  used.  1  he  sets  arc  dibbled  in  two  to  four 
weeks  after  the  first  crop,  vertically,  IS  inches  asunder, 
between  the  rows  of  cabbage,  which  are  not  less  than 
2  feet  apart.  One  management  answers  for  both  crops 
until  the  first  is  removed,  when,  after  one  cultivation, 
the  horse-radish  usually  takes  full  possession.  Deep 
burying  of  the  sets  at  the  time  the  first  crop  is  planted 
is  also  practised,  the  object,  as  in  the  first  case,  being 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  former  until  the  latter 
is  almost  mature. 

Horse-radish  makes  its  best  growth  in  the  cool 
steadily  improves  after  September,  and,  not 


being  injured  by  frost  if  undug,  is  usually  left  until  late 
before  harvesting  with  plow  or  spade.  Storage  in  pits 
is  best,  since  the  roots  lose  less  of  their  crispness,  pun- 
and  good  appearance  than  if 


injures  their  vitalit. 

The  insect  enemies  of  this  plant  are  those  that  attack 
other  members  of  the  cabbage  family,  the  harlequin 
bug  being  the  most  dreaded.  Remedies  are  the  same  as 
for  other  pests  of  this  group  of  plants.  Only  two  dis- 
eases have  been  reported,  and  these  are  seldom  trou- 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  especially  where  oysters 
are  cheap,  this  crop  is  generally  profitable,  the  usual 
retail  price  being  10  cents  a  pint,  freshly  grated,  but 
without  vinegar.  This  quantity  weighs  a  scant  half- 
pound.  The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  is  about  as  follows: 

Oulting»,  10.000.  at  12  $20  00 

F.-rnli«T.  l.tMO  pound*   17  Ml 

Cultivation,  mi  time*   6  00 

Rent  of  land   5  00 

Plowing,  wear  of  tools,  and  so  on   3  50 

Setting  rooU,  at  30  ccnta  a  1,000    3  00 

Total  «ST00 

A  marketable  crop  varies  from  3,000  to  6,000  pounds, 
which  may  sometimes  be  sold  as  high  as  5  cents  a 
pound  for  first-class  roots,  and  2}-$  cents  for  second 
grade.  Usually,  however,  prices  seldom  rise  above  4 
cents  and  2  cents  for  the  two  grades.  Under  good  culti- 
vation, the  proportion  of  No.  1  to  No.  2  root  is  about  1 
to  1  by  weight.  Lower  prices  may  rule  in  well-supplied 
markets,  and  higher  in  poorly  furnished,  and  when 
Bold  in  small  lots  to  retail  graters,  even  7  cents  may  be 
obtained.  Sec  Radicula.  m,  q.  Kains. 

HORTfiNSIA:  rtydranota. 

HORTICULTURE  (hortu*  a  garden,  originally  an 
inclosure;  coUre,  to  care  for  or  to  cultivate).  Horticul- 
ture is  the  growing  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
of  plants  for  ornament  and  fancy.  Incident  to  the  grow- 
ing of  the  plants  are  all  the  questions  of  plant-breeding, 
variation  of  plants  under  domestication,  the  bearings 
and  applications  of  many  biological  and  phvsical 
sciences,  and  the  manufacture  of  many  products. 
Primarily,  horticulture  is  an  art,  but  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  science  at  every  point.  From  agricul- 
ture it  has  no  definite  boundary.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  as  forestry  is;  for  agriculture,  in 
its  largest  meaning,  is  the  business  of  raising  products 
from  the  land.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  limit  the 
word  agriculture  to  the  growing  of  grains,  forage, 
bread-stuffs,  textiles,  and  the  like,  and  to  the  raising  of 
animals.  In  this  restricted  application  it  is  practically 
coordinate,  in  a  classificatory  sense,  with  forestry  and 
horticulture.  The  nursery  business,  as  understood  in 
North  America,  is  considered  to  he  within  the  field  of 
horticulture. 

Ktymologically,  agriculture  is  the  tending  or  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields  iager,  field).  Horticulture  apparently 
was  concerned  with  the  area  within  the  inclosure. 
Equivalent  to  horticulture  in  etymology  is  gardening 
(Anglo-Saxon  gyrdan,  to  inclose,  to  which  the  verb  lo 
gird  is  allied).  By  custom,  however,  garden  and  gar- 
dening denote  more  restricted  areas  and  operations  than 
are  implied  in  the  term  horticulture.  The  won!  paradise 
is  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  inclosure  and  a  garden 
or  park.  Early  gardening  books  of  the  cyclopedia  type 
are  sometimes  known  as  paradisr.  Parkinson's  famous 
"Paradisus,"  or  account  of  "'a  garden  of  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  flowers,"  was  published  in  England  in  1629. 

The  only  demarcation  between  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture iH  the  line  of  custom.  Sweet  potatoes  are  usu- 
ally considered  to  be  a  horticultural  crop  in  North 
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America,  particularly  in  the  northern  states,  but  round 
or  Irish  potatoes  are  usually  classed  as  an  agricultural 
crop.  Nor  is  there  a  definite  division  between  horti- 
culture and  botany.  The  science  of  plants  is  botany; 
yet  some  of  the  most  significant  problems  relating  to 
plant*— their  response  to  the  needs  of  man — have  been 
resigned  by  the  botanist  to  the  horticulture.  Horti- 
culture is  a  composite  of  botanical  and  agricultural 
subjects. 

But  horticulture  is  more  than  all  this.  It  is  a  means 
of  expressing  the  art-sense.  Plant-forms  and  plant- 
colors  are  an  expressive  as  the  canvas  work  of  the 
painter.  In  some  respects  they  are  more  expressive, 
since  they  are  things  themselves,  with  individuality 
and  life,  not  the  suggestions  of  things.  The  painter's 
work  excels  in  its  power  to  suggest,  and  in  it*  con- 
densed portrayal  of  expression.  But  the  essentials  of  a 
good  landscape  painting  often  can  be  presented  in  an 
artificially-made  landscape.  This  effort  to  plant  what 
the  artist  paints  is  modern.  It  is  strictly  not  horticul- 
ture, although  horticulture  is  contributory  to  the 
result*,  as  paint-making  is  contributory  to  painting. 
Landscape-making  is  fundamentally  a  fine  art.  In  this 
work  it  is  treated  under  Landscape  Gardening. 
■  Horticulture  divides  itself  into  four  somewhat  coordi- 
nate branches,  each  branch  comprising  not  only  the 
raising  of  the  crops  but  also  such  home  or  plantation 
manufacture  as  goes  with  the  handling  and  the  market- 
ing of  the  materials  (Annals  Hort.  1891,  125-130): 

Pomology,  or  fruit-growing; 

Olericulture,  or  vegetable-gardening; 

Floriculture,  or  the  raisins  of  ornamental  plants  for 
their  individual  uses  or  for  their  products; 

Landscape  horticulture,  or  the  growing  of  plants  for 
their  use  in  the  landscape  (or  in  landscape  garden- 
ing). 

In  the  world  at  large,  floriculture  is  the  most  impor- 
tant as  measured  by  the  number  of  persons  interested, 
and  by  the  number  of  species  of  plants  that  are  grown 
(see  Floriculture).  In  North  America,  pomology  is  the 
most  important  in  commercial  supremacy.  North 
America  is  one  of  the  great  fruit-growing  countries  of 
the  world  (see  Fruit-droving) .  The  growing  of  vege- 
tables has  been  the  last  of  these  divisions  to  organize 
itself  in  the  New  World  and  to  reach  a  commanding 
position  (see  Vegetable-Gardening).  Landscape  horti- 
culture and  landscape-gardening  appeal  to  a  constantly 
enlarging  constituency  with  the  growth  of  culture  and 
of  leisure  and  the  deepening  of  tbe  home  life  (see  Land- 
scape Gardening). 

The  occupation. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  few  horticulturists.  The 
details  are  too  many  to  allow  any  one  person  to  cover 
the  entire  range.  It  is  only  those  who  look  for  princi- 
ples who  survey  the  whole  fickl.  Practitioners  must 
confine  themselves  to  rather  close  bounds.  Consider 
that  no  leas  than  2o,000  species  of  plants  arc  in  cultiva- 
tion, each  having  its  own  requirements.  Consider  the 
great  number  of  species  which  an-  actually  on  sale 
as  registered  in  this  Cyclopia.  The  most  Important 
species  vary  immensely,  the  named  and  recorded  forms 
often  running  into  the  thousands;  and  each  of  these 
forms  has  particular  merits  and  often  particular 
requirements.  Consider  that  the  requirement*  arc 
likely  to  be  difftTent  in  any  two  places,  and  that  the 
plants  are  profoundly  modified  by  chaiig«v  in  conditions 
or  in  treatment,  Consider  the  insect  fiesta  and  fungous 
diseases  and  the  many  other  kinds  of  hindrance  that 
confront  the  cultivator.  Consider,  also,  the  vagaries  of 
market*,  which  are  ruled  by  questions  of  fancy  more 
than  by  questions  of  necessity.  There  is  probably  no 
art  in  which  the  separate  details  are  so  many  as  in 
horticulture. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  definition  of 
the  word  "gardener."  As  understood  by  the  gardening 
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fraternity,  it  is  described  as  folkiws  by  Patrick  O'Mara: 
"In  this  country  (North  Amcricaj  the  man  who  grows 
vegetables  for  a'  livelihood  is  called  a  gardener,  a  mar- 
ket-gardener, and,  in  some  sections,  a  trucker  and  a 
truck-farmer.  We  also  have  the  florist,  which  embraces 
the  man  and  woman  who  keep  a  flower-store,  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  the  title  properly  belongs,  viz.,  the 
persons  who  are  cultivators  of  flowers.  We  have  also 
the  nurseryman,  a  calling  sejiarate  and  distinct  from 
these,  and  yet  the  three  must  be  combined  in  one 
individual  to  make  a  qualified  gardener,  or  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  'private'  gardener.  Occasion- 
ally the  so-called  'private'  gardener  is  known  as  a 
'manager'  or  'superintendent,'  but  it  mav  well  be  ques- 
tioned if  he  gains  honor  thereby.  When  he  leaves 
the  place  when"  the  title  was  assumed  or  thrust  upon 
him,  it  very  frequently  is  left  behind,  but  he  still 
remains  a  gardener.  It  also  tends  to  create  an  artificial 
distinction  between  many  who  arc  equals,  and  many 
in  and  out  of  the  ranks  believe  it  should  be  discouraged. 
Gardeners  who  have  charge  of  public  parks,  cemeteries 
and  botanic  gardens,  it  has  always  been  admitted, 
may  with  perfect  propriety  assume  the  name  of  super- 
intendent, but  the  fact  remains  that  no  man  who  loves 
his  craft  need  be  ashamed  to  be  known  professionally 
by  the  'grand  old  name  of  gardener.'  .  .  . 

"However,  as  there  may  be  some  danger  of  a  man's 
true  position  in  gardening  not  being  defined  in  that 
word,  I  would  suggest  that  the  word  professional  be 
used  to  qualify  it.  In  the  eyes  of  some  outside  the 
ranks,  it  might  have  weight,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
proper  distinction  from  the  amateur  gardener,  the 
trucker,  the  nurseryman  and  the  commercial  florist. 
It  would  be  W'ell  also  to  have  all  gardeners'  societies 
known  as  an  association  of  professional  gardeners.  It 
might  operate  to  classify  properly  those  who  are 
entitled  by  education,  experience  and  natural  ability 
to  bear  the  title  from  those  who.  lacking  all  these,  are 
yet  bold  enough  to  call  themselves  gardeners  and  to 
become  candidates  for  positions  which  they  are  unable 
to  fill  with  credit  to  themselves,  with  justice  to  their 
prospective  employers  or  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
responsibilities  they  are  so  willing  to  assume.  That 
class  wouki  be  bolder  than  I  imagine  them  to  be  if  they 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  assume  the  title  of 
professional  gardener,  and  the  well-merited  ridicule 
which  would  inevitably  follow  the  discovery  of  their 
false  pretenses  would  be  a  salutary  cheek  upon  others. 
To  have  a  claim  upon  the  title,  a  man  should  be  able 
to  grow  flowers,  fruits  ami  vegetables  both  outdoors  and 
under  glass,  care  for  trees  and  shrubs,  lawns  and  roads, 
in  short  attend  to  every  detail  connected  with  his 
calling.  If  in  addition  he  knows  how  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  gentlemen's  farming,  his  services  should  be  all 
the  more  valuable.  He  could  then  assume  entire  charge 
of  a  place  where  both  farming  and  gardening  are  done, 
and  we  would,  if  more  men  were  capable  of  this,  bo 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  one  or  both  suffer  either  from 
incompetence  or  want  of  cooperatoin  between  the 
gardener  and  farmer." 

Proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  gardener's  work, 
O'Mara  oontinu.*,  in  his  address  "The  IWcssionaJ 
Gardener's  Mission  in  Horticulture"  before  the  Lenox 
(Massachusetts)  Horticultural  Society  in  1897,  as 
follows:  "It  is  to  that  class,  then,  that  we  must  look 
for  developments  of  an  upward  tendency  and  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  any  retrogression  in  ornamental 
horticulture,  for  they  are  In'fore  all  others  the  recog- 
nized exponents  of  the  art.  It  is  their  mission  to 
improve,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  then-  is  room 
for  improvement,  more  especially  in  indoor  horticul- 
ture. Thp  overwhelming  tendency  during  the  past 
ten  to  fifteen  years  has  l>een  to  make  the  so-called 
'private  place'  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  cut-flower 
establishment  and  a  hospital  for  the  decorative  plants 
which  are  used  in  the  dwelling-bouse  and  for  outside 
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decoration  in  summer;  so  pronounced  has  this  become 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  commercial  estab- 
lishment of  today  and  the  average  private  greenhouse 
is  one  of  si«e  and  architecture.  The  latter  instead  of 
being  maintained,  as  it  should  be,  purely  to  gratify 
esthetic  tunics,  is  devoted  to  an  utilitarian  purpose 
mainly.  The  product  is  counted  and  reckoned  at  so 
many  dollars  and  cents.  The  most  the  average  owner 
sees  of  them  is  the  daily  or  semi-weekly  cut  which  is 
sent  to  the  house.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and 
while  it  is  not  the  gardener's  fault,  and  may  not  be 
within  his  power  to  control,  yet  by  well-timed  sugges- 
tion and  persistence,  he  Bhould  be  able  to  effect  a  grad- 
ual and  much-to-be-desired  change. 


1830.  Early  picture  of  an  American  plant  Mooardea  (1571). 


"The  greenhouses  should  be  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  owners,  who  should  be  induced  to  visit  them 
daily,  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  that  visit,  and 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  induce  them  to  get 
a  good  collection  of  plants.  A  house  of  roses,  carna- 
tions, violets  or  chrysanthemums  has  not  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  varied  collection,  a  collection,  too,  that 
embraces  in  their  season  gloxinias,  tuberous  begonias, 
cinerarias,  cyclamens,  caladiums,  ixias,  sparaxis, 
primulas,  and  other  seasonable  pot-plants,  both  flower- 
ing anil  ornamental  foliage.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
variety  is  the  soul  of  gardening  and  not  less  so  in  small 
than  in  large  places.  The  individual  preferences  of 
the  proprietor  or  gardener  should  therefore  in  some 
measure  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  amount  of 
pleasure  which  visitors  are  sure  to  obtain  from  a  variety 
of  plants.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  places  the 
proprietor's  residence  is  of  short  duration  and  very 
often  during  the  summer  months  only,  so  that  it  is 
difficult,  nay,  well  nigh  impossible,  for  the  gardener  to 
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influence  him  in  the  right  direction;  but  if  all  earnestly 
try,  some  are  sure  to  succeed,  and  the  example  once  set, 
it  will  soon  become  general. 

Of  horticulture  there  are  two  general  types, — that 
associated  immediately  with  the  home  life,  and  that 
undertaken  primarily  for  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood. 
The  former  is  amateur  horticulture.  These  things  are 
grown  that  appeal  to  the  personal  tastes:  they  are 
grown  for  oneself.  The  latter  is  commercial  horticul- 
ture. Those  things  are  grown  that  the  market  demands: 
they  are  grown  for  others.  In  all  countries,  commercial 
horticulture  is  a  relatively  late  development.  General 
agriculture  is  usually  the  primary  means  of  earning  a 
living  from  the  soil.  For  the  most  part,  horticulture 
comes  only  with  the  demand  for  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  of  life;  it  does  not  deal  with  what  we  call 
the  staple  food-stuffs. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  gen- 
eral history  of  horticulture.  If  one  desires  such  out- 
lines, he  should  consult  the  Bohn  edition  of  Pliny's 
"Natural  History;"  Loudon's  "Encyclopedia  of  Garden- 
ing;" G.  W.  Johnson's  "History  of  English  Gardening:" 
Amherst's  "History  of  Gardening  in  England;"  Sievek- 
ing's  "Gardens,  Ancient  and  Modern;'  Jager's  "Gar- 
tenkunst  und  Garten,  sonst  und  jetxt;"  Hot  tig's 
"Geschichte  des  Gartenbaues;"  the  historical  chap- 
ters of  Andre's  "L'Art  des  Jardins."  Mangins  "His- 
toire  des  Jardins  Anciens  et  Modcrnes."  For  the  his- 
tories of  cultivated  plants,  see  DeCandolle's  "Origin  of 
Cultivated  Plants;  Hchn  &  Stallybrass'  "Wanderings 
of  Plants  and  Animals  from  their  first  Home;"  Picker- 
ing's "Chronological  History  of  Plants." 

Early  American  history. 

In  North  America  there  was  little  commercial  horti- 
culture before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  were  excellent  home  gardens  more  than  a  century 
ago,  in  which  many  exotic  plants  were  growing;  yet,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  these  gardens  were 
isolated.  The  status  of  any  modern  time  is  accurately 
reflected  in  its  writings.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
bring  in  review  the  k-ading  early  horticultural  writings 
of  this  country.  Few  studies  have  been  made  of  our  hor- 
ticultural history.  The  best  is  the  introductory  sketch, 
by  Robert  Manning,  in  the  "Historv  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,"  1880.  For  its  field,  Slade's 
"Evolution  of  Horticulture  in  New  England,"  1895,  is 
interesting.  In  a  still  narrower  field,  Boardman's 
"Agricultural  Bibliography  of  Maine"  is  critical  and 
invaluable.  The  chapter  on  "American  Horticulture," 
bv  Alfred  Henderson,  in  Depew's  "One  Hundred  Years 
of  American  Commerce,"  1895,  presents  the  commer- 
cial Hide  of  the  subject.  Another  fragment  of  the  his- 
tory is  presented  in  the  writer's  "Sketch  of  the  Evolu- 
tion of  our  Native  Fruits,"  1898.  Histories  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view  are  presented  in  the  "Florists' 
Exchange"  for  March  30,  1895;  and  the  writer  has 
incorporated  parts  of  his  own  contribution  to  that  his- 
tory in  the  sketch  that  follows.  One  may  find  valua- 
ble historical  material  in  the  reports  of  societies 
devoted  to  horticulture  and  agriculture:  and  the  files 
of  the  early  journals  must  not  be  overlooked.  Local 
histories  are  important.  All  these  sources  have  not  yet 
been  carefully  explored. 

The  history  of  the  subject  needs  to  be  written  from 
the  economic  side,  as  one  part  in  the  industrial  history 
of  North  America,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 
I^tio  kjo^L  \  li Li .  i~i i fc i  \      doQo  .  i '  r      r  m  trflsCo  dOD)o  ( \ f  i  \ 
events  from  the  side  of  the  literature. 

The  earliest  writings  on  American  plants  were  by 
physicians  and  naturalists  who  desired  to  exploit  the 
wonders  of  the  newly  discovered  hemisphere.  The 
earliest  separate  writing  is  probably  that  of  Nicolo 
Monardes  on  the  products  of  the  New  World,  which  was 
published  in  Seville  in  parts,  from  1505  to  1571.  The 
completed  treatise  was  translated  into  Italian,  Latin, 
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English  and  French.  An  English  edition  of  1577  was 
entitled,  "Joyful!  Newes  out  of  the  newe  founde  worlde, 
wherein  is  declared  the  rare  and  singular  vertues  of 
diverse  and  sundrie  Hearbes,  Trees,  Gyles,  Plantcs,  and 
Stones.  .  .  .  Also  the  portrature  of  the  saied  hearbee. 
.  .  .  Englished  by  J.  r  ramp  ton."  Mommies  is  now 
remembered  to  us  in  the  genus  Monarda,  one  of  the 
mint  tribe*.  He  wrote  of  the  medicinal  and  ixiiaonoua 
plants  of  the  West  Indies,  and  gave  pictures,  some  of 
them  fantastical.  His  picture  of  tobacco  is  not  greatly 
inaccurate,  however;  and  it  has  the  distinction  of 
being  probably  the  first  picture  extant  of  the  plant,  if 
not  of  any  American  plant.  This  picture  is  here  repro- 
duced (Fig.  1850)  exact  size,  to  show  the  style  of  illus- 
tration of  three  and  one-third  centuries  ago.  Jacques 
Cornutus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  on  American  plants.  His  work,  "Canadensium 
Plantarum  .  .  .  Historia,"  appeared  in  1635,  and  it 
also  had  pictures. 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  general  products 
and  conditions  of  the  northern  country  was  John 
Josselyn,  who,  in  1672,  published  a  book  entitled  "New 
England's  I  lan  tie*  discovered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes, 
Ser|>cnts,  and  I'lants  of  that  Country,"  and  in  1674  a 
second  volume,  "An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New 
England,  made  during  the  years  1638,  1063."  The 
"Rarities"  gives  specific  accounts  of  many  plants, 
together  with  pictures  of  a  few  of  them,  as  for  example, 
the  pitcher  plant.  He  mentions  thcplants  which  had 
become  naturalized  from  Europe.  There  is  also  a  list 
"Of  such  Garden  Herbs  (amongst  us)  as  do  thrive 
there,  and  of  such  as  do  not."  This  list,  perhaps  the 
earliest  record  of  the  kind,  is  here  transcribed : 

Cabbidge  i 

l-rttire. 
Horrrl. 
Parsley. 


men  called  Kenning  Wort, 


Burnet. 

Winter  Savory. 
Slimmer  Savory. 
Time. 
Same. 
Carrata. 
Parsnip*  of  a 
Red  Bcetea. 
Radishes. 
Turnip*. 
I'umlnin. 
Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley,  which  commonly  degenerate*  into  Oats. 
Oats. 

Pease  of  all  aorta,  anil  the  best  in  the  World:  I 
of,  nor  did  aee  in  eight  Years  Uiuc.  one  Worm  eaten  Pea. 
Garden  Beans. 

Naked  Oat*,  there  called  Silpee,  an  excellent  grain  used 
of  Oat  Meal,  they  dry  it  in  un  Oven,  or  in  a  Pan  upon  Uie  fire, 


Nor 


then  beat  it  small  in  a  ' 
Spear  Mint. 
Hew,  will  hardly  grow. 
Felherfew  pronuereth  exceedingly. 
Southern  Wood,  is  no  Plant  for  this  Country. 
Rosemary.  Nor 
Bayea, 

White  Satten  growcth  pretty  well,  i 
l-avendcr  Cotton.  Hut 
Lavender  is  not  for  the  climate. 
Penny  Royal. 
Smalfeilge. 

Ground  Ivy.  or  Ale  Hoof. 
Gilly  Flowers  will  continue  two  Yei 

Fennel  must  bo  taken  up.  and  kept  in  a  warm  Cellar  all  1 
llousclcck  proapercth  notably. 
Holly  hocks. 

Knula  Campana,  in  two  Years  time  the  Roots  rot. 
Comferie.  with  white  Flowers. 
Coriander,  and 
Dill,  and 

I  thrive  exceedingly,  but  Annia  Seed,  as  also  the  Seed  of 
seldom  comes  to  maturity;  the  Seed  ol  Aiuus  is  com- 
.  <aten  with  a  fly^. 

Frost. 

Sparagus  thrives  < 
Garden  Sorrel,  ai 
Sweet  Bryer.  or  ] 


Patience,  and 

English  Roses,  very  pleasantly. 
Celandine,  by  the  West  Country 
grows  but  slowly. 

Musehata,  as  well  aa  in  England. 

Ihttander,  or  Pepper  Wort,  flouriahcth  notably,  and  ao  doth 
Tanjur. 

Musk  Mellon*  are  better  than  our  English,  and 
Cucumbers, 

Pompions,  there  be  of  several  kinds,  some  proper  to  the  Country, 
they  are  dryer  then  our  English  Pompions,  and  better  tasted:  you 
may  eat  ' ' 


rot  with  the 


Tuckcrman,  who  edited  an  edition  of  Josselyn  in 
1865,  comments  as  follows  on  the  foregoing  hats: 
"The  earliest,  almost  the  only  account  that  we  nave  of 
the  gardens  of  our  fathers,  after  they  hat!  settled  them- 
selves in  their  ,Vetr  England,  and  had  tamed  its  rugged 
coasts  to  obedience  to  English  husbandly.  What  with 
their  garden  beans,  and  Indian  beans,  and  pease  ('as 
good  as  ever  I  eat  in  England,'  savs  Higginson  in  1629); 
their  beets,  parsnips,  turni|»,  and  carrots  ('our  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  carrots  are  both  bigger  and  sweeter  than 
is  ordinary  to  be  found  in  England,'  says  the  same  rev- 
erend witter);  their  cabbages  and  asparagus, — both 
thriving,  we  are  told,  exceedingly;  their  radishes  and 
lettuce;  their  sorrel,  parsley,  chervil,  ami  marigold,  for 
pot-herbs;  and  their  sage,  thyme,  savory  of  both  kinds, 
clary,  anise,  fennel,  coriander,  sjiearmint,  and  penny- 
royal, for  sweet  herbs, — not  to  mention  the  Indian 
pompions  and  melons  and  squanter-squashes,  'and  other 
odtle  fruits  of  the  country, — the  first-named  of  which 
had  got  to  1m-  so  well  approved  among  the  settlers  when 
Josselvn  wrote  in  1672,  that,  what  he  calls  'the  ancient 
New  England  standing  dish'  (we  may  call  it  so  now!) 
was  made  of  them;  and,  finally,  their  pleasant,  familiar 
flowers,  lavender-cotton  and  hollyhocks  and  satin  ('we 
call  this  herbe,  in  Norfolke,  sattin,'  says  Gerard;  'and, 
among  our  women,  it  is  called  honest ie')  and  gilly- 
flowers, which  meant  pinks  as  well,  and  dear  English 
roses,  and  eglantine, — yes,  possibly,  hedges  of  eglantine, 
• — surely  the  gardens  of  New  England  fifty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  were  as  well  stocked  as 
they  were  a  hundred  and  fiftv  years  after.  Nor  were 
the  first  plantt-rs  long  behindhand  in  fruit.  Even  at 
his  first  visit,  in  16.'19,  our  author  was  treated  with 
'half  a  score  of  verv  fair  pippins,'  from  the  Governor's 
Island  in  Boston  Harbor;  though  there  was  then,  he 
says,  'not  one  apple  tree  nor  pear  planted  yet  in  no 
part  of  the  country  but  upon  that  island.  But  he 
has  a  much  better  account  to  give  in  1671 :  'The  quinces, 
cherries,  damsons,  set  the  dames  a  work.  Marmalad 
and  preserved  damsons  is  to  be  met  with  in  every 
house.  Our  fruit  trees  prosper  abundantly, — apple 
trees,  pear  trees,  quince  trtn-s,  cherry  trees,  plum  trees, 
barl>crry  trees.  1  have  observed,  with  admiration,  that 
the  kernels  sown,  or  the  succors  planted,  produce  as 
fair  and  good  fruit,  without  grafting,  as  the  tree  from 
whence  they  were  taken.  The  eountrey  is  replenished 
with  fair  and  large  orchards.  It  was  affirmed  by  one 
Mr.  Woolcut  (a  magistrate  in  Connecticut  Colony),  at 
the  Captain's  messe  (of  which  1  was),  aboard  the  ship 
I  came  home  in,  that  he  made  five  hundred  hogsheads 
of  syder  out  of  his  own  orchard  in  one  year.'— Voyages. 
pp.  189,  190.  Our  barberry-bushes,  now  so  familiar 
inhabitants  of  the  hedge-rows  of  eastern  New  England, 
should  seem  from  this  to  have  come,  with  the  cglan- 
tines.from  the  gardens  of  the  first  settlers.  Barberries  'arc 
planted  in  most  of  our  English  gardens,'  says  Gerard." 

The  foregoing  lists  and  comments  show  that  the 
colonists  earlv  brought  their  familiar  home  plants  to 
the  new  country;  and  there  are  many  collateral  evi- 
dence of  the  same  character.  There  was  long  and  ardu- 
ous experimenting  with  plants  and  methods.  Several 
things  which  were  tried  on  a  large  scale  failed  so  com- 
pletely, either  from  uncongenial  conditions  or  for 
economic  reasons,  that  they  are  now  unknown  to  us  as 
commercial  crops;  amongst  these  are  indigo,  silk  and  the 
wine  grape.  The  histories  of  these  things  can  be  traced 
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only  as  a  refrain 
corn,  tobacco  and 
crops. 

The  Indiana  cultivated  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and 
other  plants  when  America  was  discovered.  They  soon 
adopted  some  of  the  fruits  which  were  introduced  by 
the  colonists.  William  Penn  and  others  found  peaches 
among  the  Indians.  Orchards  of  peaches  and  apples 
were  found  in  western  New  York  by  Sullivan's  raid 
against  the  .Six  Nations  in  revolutionary  times. 
Josselyn,  Roger  Williams,  Wood  and  others  speak  of 
the  corn  and  .-.quashes  of  the  Indians.  The  word  squash 
is  adopted  from  the  Indian  name,  sqtwnterxipuiiih, 
askulaMfuagh,  or  isqouternqtuuh.  C.  C.  Jones,  in  his 
"History  of  Georgia,"  in  describing  the  explorations  of 
De  Soto,  says  that  before  reaching  the  Indian  town  of 
Canasagua  (whose  location  was  in  Gordon  County, 
Georgia),  DeSoto  "was  met  by  twenty  men  from  the 
village,  each  liearing  a  basket  of  mull>errics.  This 
fruit  was  here  abundant  and  well  flavored.  Plum  and 
walnut  trees  were  growing  luxuriantly  throughout  the 
country,  attaining  a  size  and  beauty,  without  planting 
or  pruning,  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  the  irrigated  and  well- 
cultivated  gardens  of  Spain."  For 
critical  notes  on  the  plants  cult i- 
vat«>d  by  the  American  aliorigincs, 
see  Gray  and  Trumbull,  "American 
Journal  of  Science,"  Vol.  XXV 
(April,  May).Vol.  XXVI  (August). 
For  an  account  of  plant  products 
used  by  the  Indians,  see  G.  K. 
Holmes,  "Cyclotiedia  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture,'  Vol.  IV,  p.  24. 

"Fruit-growing  among  the  In- 
dians of  Georgia  and  Alabama  in 
the  early  history  of  these  states," 
writes  lierckmans,  "is  demon- 
strated by  the  large  quantity  of 
peaches  which  the  Indian  traders 
of  the  early  colonial  period  found 
growing  in  the  Creek,  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  villages.  It  is  on 
record  that  Indians  often  made 
long  trips  to  other  tribes  for  ex- 
changing various  articles  of  their 
making,  and  thus  the  seed  from 
those  peach  trees  was  undoubtedly 
procured  from  the  Florida  Indians, 
who,  in  turn,  procured  these  from 
the  trees  planted  by  the  Spanish 
explorers.  The  peculiar  ty|>e  of 
'Indian  peaches,'  found  throughout 
the  South  and  recognized  by  the  downy  and 
fruit  and  purple  bark  on  the  young  growth,  was  intro- 
duced from  Spain  and  gradually  disseminated  by  the 
Indians.  Apple-growing  was  quite  extensively  carried 
on  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  North  Carolina.  The  trees 
being  all  seedlings,  as  grafting  was  likely  unknown  to 
the  Red  Man,  vestiges  of  old  apple  trees  originally 
planted  by  these  denizens  of  the  South  are  sti If  occa- 
sionally found  in  upjier  Georgia.  Sixty  year*  ago  a 
large  collection  of  apples  was  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  today  many  of  the  best  southern  winter  apples 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Indians,  who  procured  the  first 
seeds  from  traders." 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  of  plant-growing  in  the 
New  World  is  an  account  in  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,"  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  Chief  Justice  Paul  Dudley,  <>f  Roxbury, 
near  Boston.  In  the  'Abridgement  of  the  Transac- 
tions" are  the  following  notes,  amongst  others,  under  the 
date  1724:  "The  plants  of  Kngland,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  fields  and  orchards  as  of  the  garden,  that  have  been 
brought  over  into  New  England,  suit  very-  well  with  the 
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soil,  and  grow  to  perfection.  The  apples  are  as  good  as 
those  of  England,  and  look  fairer,  as  well  as  the  pears; 
but  they  have  not  all  of  the  aorta.  The  peaches  rather 
excel  those  of  England,  and  there  is  no  trouble  or 
expence  of  walls  for  them;  for  the  peach  tree*  are  all 
standards,  and  Mr.  Dudley  has  had.  in  his  own  garden, 
700  or  800  fine  peaches  of  the  rare-ripes,  growing  at  a 
time  on  one  tree.  .  .  .  The  peach  trees  are  large  and 
fruitful,  and  commonly  bear  in  three  years  from  the 
stone.  .  .  .  The  common  cherries  are  not  so  good  as 
the  Kentish  cherries  of  England;  and  they  have  no 
dukes,  or  heart-cherries,  unless  in  two  or  three  gardens." 
It  was  reported  that  people  of  "late  years  have  run 
much  upon  orchards."  The  product  of  these  orchards 
was  chiefly  cider.  "Some  of  their  apple  trees  will  make 
six,  some  have  made  seven  barrels  of  cider;  but  this  is 
not  common;  and  the  apples  will  yield  from  seven  to 
nine  bushels  for  a  barrel  of  cider:  a  good  apple  tree  will 
measure  from  (>  to  10  feet  in  girt."  Dudley  mentions 
a  bloomless  apple,  and  "the  tree  was  no  graft."  In 
common  with  other  new  countries,  New  England 
with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 


1730  31  In  the  m.r^in  is  the  Petre  pear,  r.i*e<l  by 
Buttrmm  from  a  seedling  Mat  (roan  England  in  1760  by 
Udy  Petrc. 


plants.  "An  onion,  set  out  for  seed,  will  rise  to  4  feet 
9  inches  in  height.  A  parsnip  will  reach  to  8  feet;  red 
orrice  (orach  will  mount  9  feet ;  white  orrice  8.  In  the 


pastures  he  measured  seed  mullen  9  feet  2  inches  in 
height,  and  one  of  the  common  thistles  above  8  feet," 
Record  is  made  of  a  pumpkin  vine  which  grew  unat- 
tended in  a  pasture.  It  made  a  single  stem  which  "ran 
along  over  several  fences,  and  spread  over  a  large  piece 
of  ground  far  and  wide."  "From  this  single  vine  were 
gathered  2(H)  pumpkins;  one  with  another  as  large  as  a 
half  peck;  enough  in  the  whole,  to  fill  a  large  tumbrel, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  small  and  unripe 
pumpkins."  Indian  com  was  "the  most  prolific  grain." 
The  observations  and  experiences  of  John  Lawson  in 
North  Carolina  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  was  in 
the  country  1700  to  170S,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
state,  describing  its  natural  productions.  He  found 
considerable  success  then'  in  grape-growing. 

The  colonial  ornamental  gardens  were  probably 
unlike  our  own  in  the  relative  poverty  ol  plants, 
alwsence  of  landscape  arrangement,  rarity  of  grecn- 
d  lack  of  smooth-shaven  lawns  (for  the  lawn- 
«not  inventedtilHastcenturj).  These  gardens 
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were  of  two  general  types:  the  unconventiorml  personal 
piu-'len,  without  form  but  not  void,  in  which  thingB 
grew  in  delightful  democracy;  the  conventional,  box- 
bordered,  geometrical  garden,  in  which  things  grew  in 
most  respectful  aristocracy.  There  were  many  inter- 
eating  and  elaborate  private  gardens  in  the  colonial 
days.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  was  that  of  Governor 
Peter  Stuyveaant,  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York, 
near  Third  Avenue),  known  as  the  "Bouwerie,"  where 
forty  or  fifty  negro  slaves,  and  also  white  servants, 
were  kept  at  work.  "The  road  to  the  city  has  b«<en  put 
in  good  condition,  and  shade  trees  were  planted  on  each 
aide  where  it  crossed  the  Governor's  property."  The 
Bowery  of  these  degenerate  davs  has  lost  the  Eden- 
like features  that  distinguished*  its  illustrious  progen- 
itor. 

Excellent  gardens  were  attached  to  the  residences  of 
wealthy  persons  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ana  probably  earlier,  and  they  were  said  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  example  and  precept  of  Wash- 
ington. There  are  records  of  many  meritorious  collec- 
tions of  plants  a  century  and  more  ago.  William  Ham- 
ilton's collection  at  Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  best, 
and  it  contained  a  large  collection  of  exotics.  It  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
was  broken  up  in  1828.  William  Jackson  began  "a 
highly  interesting  collection  of  plants  at  his  residence  in 
Londongrove,"  Pennsylvania,  in  1777.  About  1800 
Joshua  and  Samuel  Pierce,  East  Marlborough,  Pennsyl- 
vania," began  to  adorn  their  premises  by  tasteful  cul- 
ture and  planting,"  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  arbo- 
retum of  evergreens.  The  most  famous  botanic  garden 
which  North  America  has  had  was  John  Bart  ram's, 
established  at  Philadelphia  in  1728  (p.  530).  It  con- 
tained a  great  collection  of  native  plants,  and  some  of 
the  trees  are  now  amongst  the  most  valued  landmarks 
of  the  city.  Bartram  was  a  skilful  farmer  and  gardener, 
and  his  sons,  John  and  William,  inherited  his  tastes  and 
continued  the  garden.  The  elder  Bartram  was  probably 
the  first  American  to  perform  successful  experiments  in 
hybridization.  Bartram's  bouse  (Fig.  1851),  built  by 
himself,  is  still  one  of  the  sights  of  the  environs  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  site  of  the  garden,  with  many  of  the  old 
trees  standing,  is  now  happily  a  public  park.  Bartram's 
cousin,  Humphry  Marshall,  established  a  botanic  gar- 
den at  West  Bradford,  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1773  (p.  348).  John  Bartram's  name  is  preserved  in 
the  moss  Bartramia,  and  Marshall's  in  the  genus  Mar- 
shallia,  applied  to  small  Composite  of  the  eastern  states. 
The  Elgin  botanic  garden,  near  New  York,  was  estab- 
lished in  1801  by  David  Hosack,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  of  the  keenest  sympathies  with  rural  occupa- 
tions. He  is  now  remembered  in  the  interesting  genus 
Hosack  ia,  one  of  the  Legurainoaip.  A  botanic  garden 
was  established  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  about 

1804,  and  one  in  Maryland  about  the  same  time.  The 
Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  begun  in 

1805,  an  institution  which,  together  with  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Natural  History  at  Cambridge,  was  founded 
largely  tlirough  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture.  The  society  sulxscribed 
$.VX)  for  the  purpose,  and  raised  more  by  subscription. 

Development  of  horticulture  in  Canada  in  particular. 
(W.  T.  Macoun.) 

Horticulture  in  Canada  is  about  300  years  old.  It* 
development  began  with  the  French  who  settled  in 
Acadia  (now  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia),  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  planted  seeds 
ami  trees  brought  with  them  from  France.  Owing  to 
the  small  population  and  the  difficulty  in  transporta- 
tion, it  was  not  until  about  sixty  years  ago  that  com- 
mercial horticulture  may  be  said  to  have  begun  (say 
about  1850),  but  with  the  rapid  increase  of  imputation 
and  transportation  facilities  the  development  in  recent 
years  has  been  rapid.  The  growth  of  the  fruit  industry 
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in  the  province  of  Ontario  may  be  given  as  an  example 
of  how  rapidly  horticulture  is  developing  in  Canada. 
In  1850  the  Ontario  Fruit-Growers'  Association  was 
formed.  In  1881  the  first  cooperative  shipments  of 
fruit  were  made,  but  cooperation  was  slow  in  developing 
for  some  vears  after.  Spraying  with  paris  green  for  the 
control  of  codlin-moth  was  practised  in  1889  and  shortly 
afterward  spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  for  the 
control  of  apple-scab  was  begun.  In  1805  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  began  to  give  demonstrations  in 
spraying.  Now  spraying  is  very  general  throughout 
Canada.  In  1K94,  fruit  experiment  stations,  mainly  for 
testing  varieties  of  fruits,  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  Ontario  by  the  provincial  government.  By 
1904,  the  cooperative  movement  was  developing 
rapidly,  by  1908  there  were  thirty-five  cooperative 
organisations  in  the  province,  and  in  1914  there  were 
fifty-seven.  In  1901,  the  first  provincial  fruit  and 
flower  show  was  held  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  there 
has  been  one  annually  ever  since,  its  importance 
increasing  every  year.  The  agricultural  college  at 
Guelph,  through  its  horticultural  courses,  has  been  of 
great  assistance  in  the  development  of  this  industry. 
The  district  representatives  who  carry  demonstration 
work  and  diffuse  information  throughout  the  counties 
have  been  of  great  service  in  the  different  provinces. 
In  other  provinces,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  there  has  also  been  great 
development  in  fruit-culture  in  recent  years. 

The  Dominion  government  has  done  much  to  aid 
horticulture  in  Canada.  The  Experimental  Farms  were 
established  in  1887,  on  an  Act  passed  in  1886,  and  now 
there  arc  eighteen  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  (page  1195).  The  Fruit  Marks'  Act  (now  the 
Inspection  and  Sales  Act),  passed  in  1901.  has  mate- 
rially helped  the  fruit  industry  in  establishing  definite 
grades  of  apples  and  requiring  more  careful  packing 
than  in  former  years.  Other  Acts  passed  bv  the  Domin- 
ion government  in  recent  years  have  been  a  great  aid. 
In  recent  years,  fruit  crop-reports  have  been  pub- 
lished monthly,  part  of  the  year,  which  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  fruit-growers. 

The  canning  of  fruit  is  developing  rapidly  in  Canada 
and  the  outlook  for  still  more  extensive  growth  in 
this  branch  of  the  industry  is  very  bright. 

The  census  of  Canada  for  191 1  gives  the  total  number 
of  fruit  trees  in  Canada  as  20,812,556;  the  area  occu- 
pied bv  fruit  trees  as  376,322  acres  and  the  estimated 
capital  value  of  fruit  trees  as  $127,<XX),000. 

As  Canadians  have  become  better  off,  there  has  been 
a  growing  demand  for  flowers  and  vegetables  out  of 
season  and  there  has  been  a  fairly  rapid  increase  in  the 
area  under  glass.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
over  6,000,000  square  feet  devoted  to  floriculture,  with 
an  estimated  capital  invested  of  $1,500,000,  and  an 
annual  output  of  $1,800,000;  but  this  will  soon  be 
much  larger. 

The  growing  of  vegetables  began  with  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Canada,  and  as  the  villages,  towns  and 
cities  multiplied,  the  vegetable-growers  supplied  their 
needs.  Now  there  are  large  areas  devoted  to  the  com- 
mercial culture  of  vegetables.  In  the  province  of 
Ontario  many  vegetables  are  canned  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  corn  and  tomatoes  particularly  are  grown  for 
this  purpose.  In  recent  years  the  vegetable-growers 
have  organized  and  in  Ontario  there  is  a  provincial 
association. 

For  further  information,  sec  British  North  America, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  559-70. 

Early  horticulture  in  California  in  particular. 
(Charles  Howard  Shinn.) 

California  horticulture  is  in  the  main  patterned  after 
the  sout.h-FurofHTtn  types,  and  to  this  extent  it  orig- 
natcd  from  Spanish-Mexican  sources.  The  horticul- 
ture of  California's  high  mountain  valleys  approxi- 
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more  closely  to  that  of  colder  regions,  while  the 
ulture  of  the  Pacific  Blope,  north  of  California, 
become*  more  and  more  different  from  the  south- 
European  types,  but  still  has  many  characteristics  of 
its  own  separating  it  sharply  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
slope.  The  fintt  horticultural  experiment*  in  Cali- 
fornia were  at  the  Mission*  of  the  Peninsula  (Bajo  or 
Ixiwer  California),  where  twenty-two  Missions  were 
founded  between  1697  and  1797  (Fig.  1852).  Here 
the  Mission  Fathers  introduced  the  date  palm;  also 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  olive*,  figs, 
pomegranates,  peaches,  quinces,  plums,  apples,  pears 
ami  grapes.  They  shipped  to  Monterey  and  the  northern 
missions  larger  quantities  of  dried  figs,  grapes,  dates,  and 
peaches.  The  Upper  California  mission*  received  seeds, 
cions,  and  so  on,  from  those  of  Lower  California,  as 
well  as  from  Mexico.  The  first  of  these  missions  wsm 
established  in  1769  at  San  Diego  by  the  Franciscans, 
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rly  California  missions,  where  were  the  early  pro] 
on  the  western  coast — San  Joan  Capittrano. 


under  the  leadership  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  whose  fornia  once  185ft 
name  visitors  to  the  California  State  Building  at  the 
World's  Fair  will  recall  in  connection  with  the  great 
date  palm  from  the  Mission  Valley  of  San  Diego.  This 
palm  was  raised  from  seed  which  Junipero  Serra  planted 
about  1770.  Twenty-one  missions  were  founded!  by  the 
Franciscans,  t  he  last  one  in  1823,  and  at  all  but  one  or 
two  of  them  there  were  important  collections  of  the 
fruits  of  southern  Europe — olive*,  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 
pomegranates,  wine  grapes,  and  also  apples,  pears  and 
peaches.  Early  in  this  century  the  Mission  of  San 
Gabriel  had  over  2,000  fruit  trees,  and  others  had  more 
than  a  thousand.  Fig.  1852  shows  the  yard  of  San 
Mission,  as  it  existed  in  1889.  There 
in  California  of  the  fruit*  of  the 
few  early  Russian  settlement*.  With  the  American 
occupation  and  the  immigration  from  the  east,  came 
the  eastern  American  types  of  fruit*,  and  the  state  is 
now  the  seat  of  a  wonderfully  varied  fruit-culture, 
although  the  small-fruits  have  not  yet  attained  that 
prominence  which  they  enjoy  in  older  countries. 

The  first  official  horticultural  reports  from  California 
appeared  in  the  second  part  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1851.  In  this  report,  A.  Williams, 
of  San  Francisco,  presented  statistics  from  the  Horner 
Ranch,  near  the  Mission  Sim  Jose,  Alameda  County, 
where  800  acres  were  planted  in  vegetables  and  the 
crop  of  1S51  sold  for  upwards  of  $200,000.  'Hie  crop 


of  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  turnip*  and  tomatoes  was 
134,200  bushels.  The  same  report  noted  an  onion 
weighing  twenty-one  pound*,  and  at  the  Fair  of  18.53 
the  committee  on  vegetable*  reported  a  "white  flat 
turnip"  weighing  thirty-three  pounds,  a  squash  that 
weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds,  and  a 
tomato  weighing  five  and  one-half  pound*.  'Ill us  early 
California  began  to  boast  of  the  mammoth  productions 
of  her  soil.  The  first  official  report  printed  in  California 
appeared  in  a  document  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state- 
for  1852.  The  capital  then  employed  in  "fruits  and 
orchard*"  was  given  at  $366,910.  The  market-garden 
interest*  were  surprisingly  large;  among  single  items 
were  "460.000  pumpkins,  worth  $46,000;"  upward  of 
5,000,000  pounds  of  onions,  "worth  $186,000;"  30,000 
bushel*  of  beans,  "worth  $72,000."  Santa  Barbara 
County  reported  "1,370  barrels  of  olives,  worth  $27,- 
500."  Horticultural  statistics  are  continued  in  the 
report*  of  the  state  surveyor 
general.  In  December,  1853,  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  of 
California  was  organized,  after 
a  successful  exhibition  in  San 
Francisco,  where  almonds,  figs, 
olives,  walnuts,  and  many  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  veg 
flowers,  were  shown. 

Fairs  were  held  in  1854  and 
1855,  but  were  not  officially 
rcjiorted.  Tin-  state  began  to 
publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
agricultural  society  in  1858,  when 
it*  membership  was  856,  and 
annual  reports  have  continued 
till  the  present  time.  The  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  Society  was 
organized  April  5,  1*81 ;  in  1883, 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
was  established.  Reports  of 
these  bodies  and  of  the  state 
fruit-growers'  conventions  have 
appeared  annually  or  biennially 
since  1882.  The  State  Viticuf- 
tural  Commission  was  organized 
in  1. SKI,  and  it*  reports  continued 
until  1894.  Upward  of  one 
hundred  octavo  volumes  repre- 
sent the  official  output  of  Cati- 
line* of  horticulture,  including,  of 
course,  the  California  Experiment  Station  report*. 

Among  the  special  California  horticultural  literature 
that  appeared  prior  to  1900.  are  the  following:  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,  E.  J.  Wickson,  first  edition,  1889; 
second  edition,  1891;  third  edition,  1900.  So  many 
change*  and  additions  have  occurred  in  this  book 
that  all  three  editions  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  libraries.  "California  Vegetables,"  E.  J.  Wickson, 
1897.  "Gardening  in  California,"  Wm.  S.  Lyon,  Loa 
Angeles,  1897.  This  is  a  small  volume  of  156  pages. 
"Olive  Growing,"  Pohndorff,  San  FranciBco,  1884. 
"Olive  Culture,"  A.  Flamant,  San  Francisco,  1887. 
"The  Olive,"  Arthur  T.  Marvin,  San  Francisco,  1888. 
"The  Raisin  Industry,"  Gustav  Eiscn,  San  Francisco, 
1890.  "The  Wine  Press  and  Cellar,"  E.  H.  P 
Francisco,  1883.  "Grape  Culture,  a  Handbook  for  < 
fomia,"  T.  Hart  Hvatt,  San  Francisco,  1876. 
Culture  in  California,"  Thomas  A.  Garey,  San  Fran- 


1882.  Contains  appendix  on  grap<M:ulture,  by 
L.  J.  Rose.  "Orange  Culture,"  W.  A.  Spalding.  Los 
Angeles.  "The  California  Farmer,"  established  in 
January.  1854,  and  maintaining  a  s|»asm«x 
for  a  number  of  years,  printed  the  first  . 
and  horticultural  reports  of  committees,  and  the 
"The  Pacific  Rural  Press- 


San  Francisco,  and  still 
fornian,"  of  Los  Angeles,  still  in 


.™  in  1871,  in 
"The  Rural  Cali- 
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lishcd  in  1877.  "The  California  Fruit-Grower,"  began 
in  1S8S,  and  survives  as  the  "California  Fruit  News." 
"The  California  Cultivator,"  of  Los  Angeli*.  estab- 
lished in  1S84,  is  still  published.  "The  Pacific  Tree  and 
Vine,"  of  .San  Jos6,  established  in  1884,  is  no  longer 
published. 

Sometimes  we  are  inclineil  to  think  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  garden  began  on  the  Pacific  roast  in  the 
age  of  steam  presses,  telegraphs  and  transcontinental 
railroads.  It  is  not  so;  ana  we  should  go  farther  back 
than  the  excellent  writings  listed  above.  The  "first 
fine  rapture"  of  discovery  and  conquest  save  birth  to  a 
splendid  enthusiasm  for  the  flowers  ana  plants  of  the 
vast  unfenred  wilderness  stretching  from  Texas  to 
Oregon,  and  one  funis  its  expression  in  hundreds  of 
books  of  travel,  in  ponderous  government  rcixirts,  in 
forgotten  periodicals  and,  to  some  extent  in  llie  whole 
outdoor  literature  of  Euro|>e  and  America  during  the 
exciting  period  of  the  gold  rush  to  California. 

We  once  had  many  and  very  quaint  publications  in 
California,  all  dead  and  forgotten  now,  but  still  worth 
studying  in  the  libraries.  There  was  the  old  "Alia 
California,"  the  "California  Fanner,"  the  "Golden 
Era,"  the  "Hesperian,"  the  "Pioneer,"  "Hutehiug's 
Pioneer  Magazine."  They  contained  stilted  essays, 
sketches  and  stories,  often  nwdclrd  after  forgotten 
literary  patterns  of  Xew  York  ami  Paris.  But  their 
descriptive  writings  first  broke  away  from  these  hamper- 
ing traditions,  and  shaped  themselves  anew  under  Cali- 
fornia skies.  Ewer,  "Shirley,"  Hutching*.  Wadsworth, 
Dr.  Kellogg  and  a  few  others  wrote  of  things  as  they 
saw  them,  and  in  some  degree  caught  the  outdoor 
charm  of  the  new  land  as  it  was  slowly  yielding  to 
spade  and  plow. 

But  there  had  been  a  still  earlier  discovery  of  the 
floral  wealth  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Long  before 
Marshall's  mill-race  gleamed  with  that  fateful  flake  of 
gold,  the  botanists  and  collectors  hail  sent  forth  a  cry 
of  delight  that  stirred  the  pulses  of  Euro|>e.  The 
letters,  journals  and  various  contributions  to  descrip- 
tive and  scientific  literature,  made  by  the  long  line  of 
botanical  explorers  who  visited  this  coast  between  1790 
and  184H,  should  be  a  part  of  this  record.  Among  these 
enthusiasts  were  men  like  l^ingsdorf,  who  accom- 
panied that  unfortunate  Count  RoaanofT  of  Bret  llarte's 
beautiful  poem,  and  Chamiso  and  EsehseholU.  The 
last  two,  friends  close-linked  in  literature  and  science, 
gave  our  orange-hued  poppy  its  consonantal  name. 

The  starting-point,  however,  for  most  students  of  the 
floral  resources  of  California  is  with  the  extensive  work 
done  by  David  Douglas  (18*25- 1833),  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 
In  the  proceedings  of  that  Society  one  finds  some  of  his 
reports  and  the  first  colored  plates  ever  issued  of  many 
California  bulbs.  The  second  volume  of  Hooker's 
"Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine"  contains  his 
fascinating  letters.  After  Douglas  came  Coulter,  Nut- 
tall,  Hartweg  and  others,  and  then  the  famous  groups 
of  botanical  explorers  whose  work  apiiear*  in  govern- 
ment publications,  such  as  the  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Boundary  Survey  reports.  Men  like  Gray,  Thurber, 
Newberry,  Torrey,  Engclmami  and  Parry  wrote  much 
that  was  a  real  gift  to  the  literature  of  the  period,  and 
in  many  case*  they  had  for  illustrations  those  wonder- 
ful pen-and-ink  drawings  mad.-  by  T.  C.  Hilgard. 

But.  if  one  says  that  government  reports  are  only 
the  "raw  material"  of  outdoor  literature,  then  turn  to 
Edinburgh,  in  1859-1800,  when  Dr.  Andrew  Murray 
published  his  two  parts  of  "Notes  on  California 
Frees."  compiled  chiefly  from  the  letters  of  his  brother 
Wm.  Murray  of  San  Francisco,  anil  illustrated  with 
superb  lithographs  of  the  sequoias.  It  was  in  iHtiO, 
also,  that  Thomas  Starr  King  wrote  a  very  charming 
account  of  a  trip  "Around  the  Buy  in  the  season  of 
flowers,"  when,  as  he  expressed  it,  there  were  "flowers 
by  the  acre,  flowers  by  the  square  mile." 
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Here  we  begin  to  rt-ach  the  modern  wav  of  looking 
at  things.  All  through  the  pages  of  the  publications  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  between  1856  and  1800, 
the  early  re|>orta  of  the  State  Surveyor  General,  the 
"State  Register"  for  1857-60.  the  rambling  surveys  of 
Dr.  Trask,  the  first  state  geologist,  we  have  had  some- 
what obscure  glimpses  of  a  land  overflowing  with  growth 
and  blossom.  We  have  seen  the  pioneer  surveyors,  Day 
anil  Goddard  and  the  rest,  camping  in  the  lily-bc-ds  of 
the  high  Sierra  valleys;  we  have  watched  pioneer  com- 
niittees  going  arounu,  away  back  in  the  early  fifties,  to 
tell  us,  all  too  briefly,  of  the  glories  of  Shell  Mound 
Nurseries,  the  New  England  Gardens,  Hook  Farm, 
Fontainbleau,  and  cither  places  now,  alas!  in  ruins.  We 
hear  of  Fox,  Son  tag,  Provost,  Maeondray,  Ix-welling. 
These  reports,  though  hardly  the  literature  of  the  gar- 
den, an-  very  excellent  materials  out  of  which,  some  of 
these  days,  the  right  man  or  woman  will  reconstruct 
the  whole  story,  and  give  us  our  long-needed  book  on 
"California  Floriculture." 

The  "modern  note"  in  our  garden  literature,  aside 
from  the  glowing  essays  of  Thomas  King,  was  also 
manifest  in  some  of  the  California  writings  of  Dr. 
Bushnell.  Then  it  found  fuller  expression  in  the  pages 
of  the  "Overland  Monthly,"  where  Muir,  the  LcContes, 
Averv,  Williams.  Miss  Coolbirth,  Bart  let  t  and  Sill,  and 
a  little  later,  some  of  Professor  Sill's  pupils,  made  for  a 
few  years  a  very  striking  presentation  of  the  life,  color, 
strength  and  beauty  of  outdoor  California.  Much  of 
the  best  writing  of  this  period  between  1868  and  1875 
appeared  in  the  "Bulletin,"  "Argonaut,"  "California 
Horticulturist"  and  "Rural  Press."  It  is  notable  his- 
torically, rs-cause  it  covers  the  whole  field.  Nothing 
that  is  now  being  written  about  gardens  and  flowers  is 
in  its  way  any  better  than  some  of  the  work,  signed  and 
unsigned,  that  appeared  in  the  "Overland  Monthly," 
and  in  other  San  Francisco  publications  in  the  days 
More  the  gaudy  splendor*  ol  the  sensational  Sunday 
newspa|»crs. 

In  the  way  of  distinctive  floral  publications  we  have 
had  two  of  importance:  The  first,  the  "California 
Horticulturist,"  founded  by  F.  A.  Miller  in  1870,  lasted 
ten  years.  One  of  its  most  interesting  editors  was  the 
late  K.  J.  Hooper,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  "Western 
Fanner  ami  Gardener,"  established  by  him  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1839  and  1840.  Plates  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
colored  by  his  hands,  appear  in  early  volumes  of  the 
"California  Horticulturist."  The  still  earlier  and  yet 
more  rare  "California  Culturist"  of  W.  Wadsworth, 
which  began  with  June,  1858,  and  continued  two  years, 
contained  a  good  deal  of  floriculture. 

In  Mav,  18S8,  at  Santa  Barbara,  appeared  the  "Cali- 
fornia Florist,"  an  attractive  publication  which  soon 
moved  to  San  Francisco  and  there  continued  until  May, 
18X9.  Since  that  date,  outside  of  trade  publications, 
catalogue*,  and  oecasionid  pamphlets,  the  floral 
interest*  of  California  have  been,  most  of  the  time, 
without  a  separate  publication,  but  they  have  never 
lacked  for  space,  whenever  required,  in  other  pe  riodicals. 

There  have  lieen  few  books  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  which  deal  other  than  casually  with  the  floral 
field,  but  there  have  been  many  and  excellent  botanies, 
chiefly  local,  and  more  are  being  written,  so  that  before 
long  the  whole  field  will  be  covered,  and  brought  down 
to  date  with  revised  nomenclature  and  description. 
In  these  brief  limits,  one  cannot  exjH-ct  even  a  partial 
bibliography,  of  either  the  popular  or  the  technical 
writings  of  California  botany  or  floriculture.  Begin- 
ning with  the  writings  of  Kellogg,  Bolander,  Lemmon, 
Miller,  Ludcman,  Sievers.Wickson,  Rixford,  and  others, 
the  list  ends  with  the  many  bright  jieoplc  who  write 
for  the  press  on  these  topics  at  the  present  time.  The 
standard  <-arlv  work  on  California  plants  is  Brewer  and 
Watson's  "Botany  of  California,"  comprising  two 
volumes  of  the  State  G«>ological  Survev,  published  1876- 
1880.  Books  like  Bart  left's  "Breeae'from  the  Woods," 
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and  Mary  Elizabeth  Parson's  "Wild  Flowers  of  Cali- 
fornia," and  sxich  pamphlets  as  Lvon's  "Gardening  in 
California"  and  Krause's  "Sweet  I'ea  Review"  have  a 
real  historial  value.  Prominent  among  our  notable 
books  an;  Kcllogg's  "Forest  Trees,"  his  "West  Ameri- 
can Oaks,"  and  Green's  "Flora  Franeiscana."  Later 
is  Jepson's  "Flora  of  Western  Middle  California," 
1901,  with  a  second  edition  in  1911.  He  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  "Flora  of  California,"  several  parts  of  which  have 
been  issued. 

Native  specie*  of  fruits  and  vegetable*. 

Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the  department*  or 
subdivisions  of  the  subject,  we  mav  pause  to  consider 
1  contribution  that  the  North 
to  the 


the 

horticultural 

Hedrick  (presidential  address,  Society  of  Horticultural 
Science,  1913),  who  has  presented  an  excellent  running 


of  food-plants  of  a 
taken  from 


summary:  "The  continent  is  a  natural  orchard 
than  200  species  of  tree,  bush,  vine  and  small  fruits 


commonly  used  by  the  aborigines  for  food,  not 
counting  nuts,  those  occasionally  used,  and  numerous 
rarities.  In  its  plums,  grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
dewberries,  cranberries  and  gooseberries  North  America 
has  already  given  t  he  world  a  great  variety  of  new  fruits. 
There  are  now  under  cultivation  11  American  species 
of  plums,  of  which  there  are  433  pure-bred  and  155 
hybrid  varieties;  15  species  of  American  grapes  with 
404  pure  and  790  hybrid  varieties;  4  species  of  rasp- 
berries with  280  varieties;  6  species  of  blackberries 
with  86  varieties;  5  species  of  dewberries  with  23  varie- 
ties; 2  species  of  cranberries  with  60  varieties  and  2 
gooseberries  with  35  varieties.  Here  are  45  species  of 
American  fruits  with  2,226  varieties,  domesticated 
within  approximately  a  half-century. 

"Few  plants  grow  under  such  varied  conditions  as 
our  wild  grapes.  Not  all  have  been  brought  under  sub- 
jugation, though  nearly  all  have  horticultural  possi- 
bilities. It  is  certain  that  some  grape  can  be  grown  in 
every  agricultural  region  of  the  United  States.  The 
blueberry  and  huckleberry,  finest  of  fruits,  and  now  the 
most  valuable  American  wild  fruits,  the  crops  bringing 
several  millions  of  dollars  annually,  are  not  yet  domesti- 
cated. Coville  has  demonstrated  that  the  blueberry 
can  be  cultivated.  (See  Blueberry,  Vol.  I,  p.  515.] 
Some  time  we  should  have  numerous  varieties  of  the 
several  blueberries  and  huckleberries  to  enrich  pine 
plains,  mountain  tracts,  swamiM  and  waste  lands  that 
otherwise  are  all  but  worthless.  A  score  or  more  native 
species  of  gooseberries  and  currants  can  be  domesti- 
cated and  should  some  time  extend  the  culture  of  these 
fruits  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
There  are  many  forms  of  juneberries  widely  distributed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from  which  several 
varieties  are  now  cultivated.  The  elderberry  is  repre- 
sented by  a  dozen  or  more  cultivated  varieties,  one  of 
which,  brought  to  my  attention  the  past  season,  pro- 
duced a  half  hundred  enormous  clusters,  a  single  clus- 
ter being  made  up  of  2,208  berries,  each  H  inch  in 
diameter. 

"These  are  but  a  few  of  the  fruits — others  which  can 
only  be  named  are:  the  anurias  and  their  kin  from  Flor- 
ida: the  native  crab-apphm  and  thorn-apples;  the  wine- 
bet  ry,  the  bufTalo-berrv  and  several  wild  cherries;  the 
cloud-berry,  prized  in  Labrador;  the  crow-l>crry  of  cold 
and  Arctic  America;  the  high-bush  cranberry;  native 
mulberries;  opuntiaB  and  other  cacti  for  the  deserts: 
the  paw-paw,  the  persimmon,  and  the  well-known  and 
much-used  salal  and  salmon  berries  of  the  West  and 
North. 

"The  pecan,  the  chestnut  and  the  hickory-nut  art; 
the  only  native  nuts  domesticated,  but  some  time 
forest  and  waste  places  can  be  planted  not  only  to  the 
nuts  named,  but  to  improved  varieties  of  acorns,  beech- 
nuts, butternuts,  filberts,  hazels,  chinquapins  and  nut- 


pines,  to  utilize  waste  lands,  to  diversify  diet  and  to 
furnish  articles  of  food  that  can  be  shipped  long  dis- 
tances and  be  kept  from  year  to  year.  The  fad  of 
today  which  substitutes  nuts  for  meat  may  become  a 
necessity  tomorrow.  Meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  pecan  has  become  within  a  few  decades  so 
important  a  crop  that  optimistic  growers  predict  in 
another  half-century  that  pecan  groves  will  be  second 
only  to  the  cotton-nelds  in  the  South.  A  recent  bulle- 
tin "from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
describes  sixty-seven  varieties,  of  which  more  than 
1,500,000  trees  have  been  planted." 

"There  are  a  number  of  native  vegetables  worth  cul- 
tivating. The  native  beans  and  teparies  in  the  semi- 
arid  and  subtropical  Southwest  to  which  Freeman, 
of  the  Arizona  station,  has  called  attention,  grown  per- 
haps for  thousands  of  years  by  the  aborigines,  seem 
likely  to  prove  timely  crops  for  the  dry-farmers  of  the 
Southwest.  Professor  Freeman  has  isolated  seventy 
distinct  types  of  these  beans  and  teparies,  suggesting 
that  many  horticultural  sorts  may  be  developed  from 
his  foundation  stock.  The  ground-nut,  A pios  luberosa, 
furnished  food  for  the  French  at  Port  Royal  in  1613, 
and  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  as  a  crop 
for  forests  might  again  be  used.  There  are  a  score  or 
more  species  of  Physalis,  or  ground-cherries,  native  to 
North  America,  several  of  which  are  promising  vege- 
tables and  have  been  more  or  less  used  by  pioneers. 
Solanum  nigrum,  the  nightshade,  a  cosmopolite  of 
America  and  Europe,  recently  much  advertised  under 
several  misleading  names,  and  its  congener,  Solanum 
iriflorum,  both  really  wild  tomatoes,  are  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation and  in  fact  are  readily  yielding  to  improve- 
ment. Amaranlhus  retroflexus,  one  of  the  common  pig- 
weeds of  gardens,  according  to  Watson,  is  cultivated 
for  its  seeds  by  the  Arizona  Indians.  In  China  and 
Japan  the  conns  or  tubers  of  a  species  of  Sagittaria  are 
commonly  sold  for  food.  There  are  several  American 
species,  one  of  which  at  least  was  used  wherever  found 
by  the  Indians,  and  under  the  name  arrowhead,  swan 
potato  and  swamp  potato  has  given  welcome  sustenance 
to  pioneers.  Our  native  lotus,  a  species  of  Nelumbo. 
was  much  prized  by  the  aborigines,  seeds,  roots  ana 
stalks  being  eaten.  Sagittaria  and  Nelumbo  furnish 
starting-points  for  valuable  food-plants  for  countless 
numbers  of  acres  of  water-covered  marshes  when  the 
need   to   utilize   these   now   waste-places  becomes 


Early  general  writings. 

The  progress  of  horticulture  may  be  traced  in  the 
books  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  earliest  writings  did 
not  separate  horticulture  from  agriculture. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  first  North  American 
book  on  agriculture.  In  1710  "The  Husbandman's 
Guide"  was  printed  in  Boston  "by  John  Allen,  for 
Eleazar  Phillips."  It  is  a  small  12rno  of  107  pages,  in 
four  parts.  The  first  part,  contains  "Many  Excellent 
Rules  for  Setting  and  Planting  of  Orchards,  Gardens 
and  Woods,  the  times  to  Sow  Corn,  and  all  other  sorts 
of  Seeds."  A  second  edition  was  "printed  for  &  sold 
by  Elea.  Phillips  Book-seller,  in  Boston,  1712."  It  is 
usual  to  begin  the  history  of  indigenous  American 
book  literature  on  agriculture  with  Jared  Eliot,  but  the 
beginnings  should  have  a  s|»ecial  search.  The  preface 
to  Eliot  seems  to  indicate  that  he  knew  no  writings 
applicable  to  North  America.  The  "Essays  upon  Field- 
Husbandry,"  by  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth, 
Connecticut,  grandson  of  the  famous  apostle  Eliot,  were 
begun  in  174S  ,md  completed  in  1759.  (See  "Cyclopedia 
of  American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  pp.  568, 569.)  "There 
are  sundry  Ixioks  on  husbandry  wrote  in  England," 
said  Eliot",  in  his  preface.  "Having  read  all  on  that 
subject  I  could  obtain;  vet  such  is  the  difference  of 
climate  and  Method  of  Management  between  then  and 
us,  arising  from  Cause*,  that  must  make  them  always 
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differ,  so  that  those  Books  arc  not  very  Useful  to  us. 
Besides  this,  the  Term.'i  of  Art  made  use  of  are  so  un- 
known to  us,  that  a  great  deal  thev  Write  is  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  generality  of  New  England 
Readers.' ' 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  J.  Hector  St. 
John's  "Letters  from  an  American  Farmer"  appeared, 
although  "the  troubles  that  convulsed  the  American 
colonies  had  not  broken  out  when  .  .  .  some  of  the 
.  .  .  letters  were  written."  For  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  the  condition 
of  our  agriculture,  and  of  all  American  institutions,  was 
minutely  unfolded  to  the  world  through  the  writings 
of  many  travelers,  English  and  French,  who  made 
inquisitive  journeys  into  the  new  country.  Strickland, 
an  English  traveler,  wrote  in  1  sol  that  "land  in  America 
affords  little  pleasure  or  profit,  and  appears  in  a  prog- 
ress of  continually  affording  less.  .  .  .  I>and  in  New 
York,  formerly  producing  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
now  produces  only  ten.  .  .  .  little  profit  can  be 
found  in  the  present  mode  of  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  affords  a 
bare  subsistence.  .  .  .  Decline  has  pervaded  all  the 
states."  There  is  abundant  evidence,  including  a  pains- 
taking inquiry  made  by  Washington,  to  show  that 
agriculture  was  at  a  low  state  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  striking  contrast  to  its  status  a  hundred 
years  later,  notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  writings  of 
the  later  time. 

There  was  early  development  of  the  garden  desire  in 
the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North.  In  South  Carolina 
appeared  the  earliest  American  horticultural  book  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  This  book  is  no  longer 
extant,  and  it  is  known  to  this  generation  chiefly  or 
wholly  from  the  following  page  in  Ramsay's  "History 
of  South  Carolina,"  1809:  "The  planters  of  Carolina 
have  derived  so  great  profits  from  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  indigo  [see  lndigo\  and  cotton  that  they  have 
always  t<*>  much  neglected  the  culture  of  gardens.  The 
high  price  of  their  staple  commodities  in  every  {icriod 
has  tempted  them  to  sacrifice  convenience  to  crops 
of  a  marketable  quality.  There  are  numbers  whose 
neglected  gardens  neither  afford  flowers  to  regale 
the  senses,  nor  the  vegetables  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  their  families,  though  they  annually  receive  con- 
siderable sums  in  money  for  their  crops  sent  to  market. 
To  this  there  huve  been  some  illustrious  exceptions  of 
persons  who  cultivated  gardens  on  a  large  scale,  both 
for  use  and  pleasure.  The  first  that  can  be  recollected 
is  Mrs.  Lamboll,  who,  before  tin*  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  improved  the  southwest  extremity  of 
King  Street  [Charleston],  in  a  garden  which  was  richly 
stored  with  flowers  and  other  curiosities  of  nature,  in 
addition  to  all  the  common  vegetables  for  family  use. 
She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Logan  and  Mrs.  Hopton, 
who  cultivated  extensive  ganleas  in  Meeting,  George 
and  King  Streets,  on  lands  now  covered  with  houses. 
The  former  reduced  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  by 
long  experience  and  observation  to  a  regular  system, 
which  was  published  after  her  death,  with  the  title  of 
•The  Gardener's  Kalendar;'  and  to  this  day  regulates 
the  practice  of  gardens  in  and  near  Charlestown." 
Ramsav  records  that  Mrs.  Martha  Logan  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Daniel  one  of  the  last  proprietary 
governors  of  South  Carolina.  "Mrs.  Logan  was  a 
great  florist,  and  uncommonly  fond  of  a  garden.  She 
was  seventy  years  old  when  she  wrote  her  treatise  on 
gardening,  and  died  in  1779,  aged  seventy-seven  years." 

Mrs.  Logan's  book  was  |ierhapH  only  a  pamphlet. 
The  first  regular  American  gardening  book,  if  Mrs. 
Logan's  is  excluded,  is  apparently  Robert.  Squibb's 
"Gardener's  Kalender."  published  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1787  (me  pp.  1520-1). 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  taken 
as  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a  narrative  of  the 
evolution  of  American  horticulture.  At  that  time  hor- 
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ticulture  began  to  attain  some  prominence  as  distinct 
from  general  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  after  the  long  and  depleting  war  with  England 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  best  citizens  afresh  to 
the  occupation  of  the  sod.  The  cxampk>  of  Washington, 
in  returning  to  the  farm  after  a  long  and  honorable 
public  career,  no  doubt  exerted  great  influence.  His  agri- 
cultural correspondence  was  large,  and  much  of  it  was 
published  at  the  opening  of  the  century.  His  correspon- 
dence with  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  be 
found  in  volumes  published  in  London  in  1800  and  1801, 
in  Alexandria  in  1803,  and  in  Washington  in  1847. 
Details  respecting  the  management  of  his  plantations 
comprise  \ol.  IV  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society,"  1889. 

Apparently,  it  was  not  until  1790  that  an  indigenous 
and  distinctly  general  agricultural  treatise  after 
Eliot's  appeared  in  America.  At  that  time,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Deane,  vice-president  of  Bowdoin  College,  pub- 
lished his  "New  England  Farmer,  or  Georgical  Dic- 
tionary,"  a  cyclopedic  work  of  the  state  of  American 
agriculture.  This  passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1797, 
and  to  a  third  in  1822.  As  showing  both  the  contents 
of  this  important  book  and  the  methods  of  reviewing 
of  that  day,  the  following  comment  is  transcribed 
from  the  "(  olumbian  Centinel,"  for  loth  of  June,  1790, 
prinU-d  in  B<jst<>n.  It  is  in  the  guise  of  a  communi- 
cation from  a  correspondent,  as  was  then  the  custom. 
It  must  be  one  of  the  earliest  reviews  of  an  agricultural 
book  to  appear  in  this  country: 

"Nothing  hiu  Im  nw>rc  wanting  In  this  Country  than  n  Ixwk  of 
PracUcal  Husbandry.  Thr  late  Dr.  Elliot  o(  ConnrcLirut  wrote 
some  short  essays,  which  were  well  received,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Deitne.  of  Portland,  to  give  the  publirk  a  Sfrirm  oj  //ustsiaiiy  /"* 
A'rir  EnoUitui.  This  valuable  hook  is  now  published  and  on  perusal 
exceeds  the  expectation  which  had  been  formed  of  it.  It  is  founded 
on  solid  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  practical  experiment. 
All  that  is  valuable  in  European  books  of  husbandry  is  selected  and 
arcomirwxiated  to  the  climate  and  seasons  of  this  country.  Many 
new  and  curious  observations  are  introduced;  and  the  whole  is 
cast  in  aurh  a  form  and  expressed  in  such  language  as  must  render 
it  useful  to  the  plain  husbandman,  while  the  enlightened  naturalist 
will  find  it  an  agreeable  entertainment. 

"It  not  only  contains  a  general  system  of  agriculture,  but  treats 
of  everything  which  usually  fails  under  the  care  of  the  husband- 
man and  his  family,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  bees,  Umber — 
gives  the  best  directions  for  Use  care  of  the  garden,  the  dairy  and 
the  cellar — and  much  of  what  is  said  may  be  extremely  useful  in  all 
families  where  bees,  cyder,  fruit,  milk  and  other  necessary  articles 
are  preserved.  In  short  it  is  n  book  whirh  does  honor  to  tl»e  ingenu- 
ity, and  industry  <•<  Us  author,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  every 
person  who  wishes  well  to  the  best  interest  of  this  country/' 

In  the  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  "Gazette," 
March  13,  1799,  is  a  half-column  of  proposals  for 
publishing  bv  subscription  '"Notes  on  Agriculture 
adapted  to  tV  soil,  climate,  and  markets  of  South 
Carolina,'  by  Louis  DuPre.  To  be  put  to  press  as 
soon  as  200  copies  are  subscribed  for.  Price  one  dollar 
specie."    (See  page  1520.) 

In  1799,  J.  B.  Rordley  published  in  Philadelphia 
"Essavs  and  Notes  on  Husbandry."  Other  early  works 
need  not  !*•  mentioned  here.  As  early  as  1785,  Varlo's 
"New  System  of  Husbandry"  was  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  book,  and  it  was 
written  by  a  man  who  had  had  remarkable  experiences. 
He  was  not  an  American,  and  the  work  first  appeared 
in  the  old  country;  but  Varlo  had  lived  in  this  country, 
and  was  in  sympathy  with  the  American  people.  The 
Itook  contained  a  "Farmer's  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cal- 
endar." In  1792  there  appeared  anonymously,  from 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  the  third  edition  of  Arthur 
Young's  "Rural  Economy."  He  argues  strongly  for 
experiments  and  for  the  establishing  of  agricultural 
journals.  This  book  first  appeared  in  lxindon,  in 
1770. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  (1800),  Sir  Humphry- 
Davy  had  not  illumined  the  science  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  men  were  even  disputing  as  to  what  the 
food  of  plants  is.  The  -  burn-baking"  or  "devonshiring" 
of  the  land— burning  the  sod  and  scattering  the  ashes 
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the  field— was  still  recommended;  and  in  1799 
James  Anderson's  "Essays  on  Quick-lime  as  a  Cement 
ami  as  a  Manure,"  was  given  an  American  edition 
in  Boston.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  facts  that 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture were  vague  and  crude  a  century  ago.  Near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  Deane  wrote  that  "the  alarm- 
ing effect  of  the  present  low  state  of  husbaodry  is. 
that  we  are  necessitated  to  import  much  of  our  food 
and  clothing,  while  we  are  incapable  of  making  propor- 
tionable remittances  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  in 
anything  else." 

Green's  book  on  flowers,  published  in  Boston  in  1828, 
enables  us  to  determine  what  were  the  leading  orna- 
mental plants  in  that  early  day.  The  full  title  of  the 
book  is  "A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Ornamental 
Flowers;  Comprising  Remarks  on  the  Requisite  Soil, 
Sowing,  Transplanting,  and  General  Management; 
with  Directions  for  the  General  Treatment  of  Bulbous 
Flower  R<x)ts,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc."  It  comprises 
only  sixty  pages.  The  introductory  pages  give  general 
directions,  then  follow  two  annotated  lists,  one  of 
annuals  and  biennials  and  the  other  of  greenhouse 
plants.  These  lists  are  interesting,  also,  for  what  they 
do  not  contain.  All  the  plants  thev  mention  are  hero 
set  down,  under  the  names  and  with,  the  spelling  there 
employed: 

ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  FLOWERS. 


Atthca  frutei. 

Almond,  double-flowering. 

Amaranthua  auperbua. 

Amaramhua  tricolor. 

Animated  outa. 

A«er.  China. 

Auricula. 

Axalca  nudiflora. 

Box. 

Brier.  Sweet. 
Canterbury  BeU. 
Carnation. 
Canaia  rmirylandica. 


crry,  double-flowering. 

'  >dicu 

(C 


Impaliens  1 
Iris. 

I  niii-mt ramia  L_ 
Uurcl,  hroad-Ieavcd  (Kalmia 
latifolia). 


Convolvulu 
Corchorua  japonicua. 
Crocua. 
Cupid's  Car.  or  Monk's  Hood 


:  Plant, 
upatorium,  blur, 
r'uphorbia  Lathyria. 
Fading  Beauty,  or  Morning 

Bride  (Seabioaa). 
Fir  'Pinus  batsanveal. 
Foxglove. 
Fringe  Tree. 

Geranium  (Pelargonium). 
Garden  Angelica. 
Glycine,  rluntcr-ftowrring. 
Golden  Coreopsis. 
Golden  Everlasting 
mum,  lucidum). 


!^uc*,,ur' 

Lily. 

Lime  Plant  (Podophyllum  pel- 

talum). 
Lyrhnadia  'Phlox). 
Metereon  (Daphne  mexereumi. 
Mountain  Aah. 
Muak  Geranium. 
M)-rtte,  evergreen  (Vine*  minor). 
NarcWia. 
Naaturtiutn. 
IWoo  Flower. 
Pwony. 
Pea,  sweet. 

Peach,  double-flowering. 

Pink, 

Perennial  Sunflower,  double. 


IS' re  tli  mm 


Purp'fe  Hyacinth 
Rosea 

H'w  Acacia. 
I  ton-colored  I  lib 
Riidbeckia, 
Scarlet  Caralia. 
Scarlet  l.ynrhia  (L. 
Siberian  Crab. 
Snow-ball  Tree. 
Hiwiwberry. 
Spice-wood  (Laurua  Ben* 
Spidrrwort  (TradeaeantUi 

Bpttaa. 

Syringa.  or  Mock  Orange, 
Strawberry  Tree  (Kuonyr 


Sweet  Bay  i  Laun 
Sweet  William,  or 
Tulip. 


Pink. 


lilies  of  tin-  valley. 
Ranuneuluaea. 
Anemone*. 
Simile  and 
White  liliee. 


Micnionette. 

Verbena    trifoliate,  or 

Vervain. 
Fuhma  coceinea. 
Cobara  K-andrna. 
Camellia  japonic*,  or  Jl 


Iria. 


ho?"9 


Myrtlea  (Myrtua 

less  ample  than  those  of  M'Ma- 
earlier,  but  they  may  be  sup- 


posed to  include  the  popular  and  most  easily  grown 
things.  They  will  be  suggestive  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  "old-fashioned  gardens."  M'Mahon'B  list  was 
evidently  largely  compiled  from  European  sources. 
Green  says  that  the  first  list  (strangely  called  "annual 
and  biennial  flowers")  contains  "such  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  as  are  of  easy  cultivation,  generally  hardy." 
The  second  list  comprises  "a  few  different  sorts  of 
green  bouse  plants"  ''which  are  commonly  grown  in 
rooms." 

The  early  writings  clearly  portray  the  tendencies  of 
the  floriculture!  interests, — from  the  formal-flower 
ideals  of  the  dahlia  and  camellia  to  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  cut-flower  interest ,  and  the  growth  within 
the  last  few  years  of  the  greater  love  of  plants  them- 
selves. Palms  and  decorative  plants  are  now  almost 
household  necessities,  whereas  seventy-five  years  ago 
they  would  have  been  luxuries.  "There  has  been  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  character  of  the  flowers  used  for  cut- 
flower  purposes,"  wrote  Alfred  Henderson  in  1895. 
"Fifty  years  ago,  camellia  flowers  retailed  freely  for  a 
dollar  each,  and  during  the  holidays  Philadelphia  used 
to  send  thousands  to  New  York  florists,  getting 
per  1,000;  while  roses  went  begging  at  one-tenth  these 
figures.  Now,  the  rose  is  queen,  and  the  poor  camellia 

finds  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence  I 

confidently  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  compete  seriously  with  the  foreign 
grower  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  roses." 
William  Scott,  of  Buffalo,  in  1900  made  the  following 
comments  on  floriculture:  "About  the  year  1880,  tulips 
and  narcissuses  began  to  be  forced,  and  during  the 
next  fifteen  uears  immense  quantities  of  these  bulbs 
were  imported  annually  from  Holland.  As  the  methods 
of  forcing  were  perfected  the  market  became  over- 
stocked, and,  although  large  quantities  arc  still  forced 
for  the  winter  and  spring  months,  they  are  not  now 
in  the  same  favor  as  formerly,  and  the  rose,  carnation, 
violet,  lily-of-the-valley  and  mignonette  are  still  the 
favorites.  Orchids  are  not  yet  the  flower  for  the  mil- 
lion, but  there  is  a  yearly  increasing  demand  for  them, 
and  at  present  the  showy  orchids,  such  as  the  Cat- 
tlcyas  and  La) lias,  are  far  short  of  the  demand.  As 
their  cultivation  is  more  generally  understood,  we  look 
for  a  very  steady  increase  in  the  number  grown,  and 
are  confident  that  the  supply  will  not  soon  exceed  the 
demand.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years  a  marked 
increase  is  noticeable  in  the  use  of  plants  to  adorn  the 
home,  and  the  demand  is  for  an  expensive  class  of 
plants, — palms,  dracenas.  araucarias  and  ferns  being 
among  those  mostly  used.  Now  few  homes  with  any 
pretension  to  luxury  or  even  comfort  are  without  a  few 
fine  plants  scattered  through  the  rooms,  and  many  of 
our  modem  houses  are  provided  with  either  a  bay 
window  or  small  conservatory  for  the  accommodation 
of  plants."  (Sec  Cut-Flower  InduUry  and  Floriculture.) 

America  has  not  been  favored  with  horticultural 
annuals  to  the  extent  equally  with  England  and  other 
countries.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  seems  to  have 
been  Woodward's  "llecord  of  Horticulture,"  edited  by 
A.  S.  Fuller,  which  appeared  in  1806  and  18(57.  The  next 
venture  was  the  "American  Horticultural  Annual," 
New  York,  for  the  years  1868  ,1809  and  1870,  under  the 
general  editorial  care  of  George  Thurber.  The  attempt 
was  not  made  again  until  the  "Annals  of  Horticul- 
ture "  was  issued  by  Bailey,  in  1889,  and  which  was 
published  for  five  years,  the  last  volume  containing  an 
account  of  the  horticulture  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Fruit-growing  in  particular. 

Horticulture,  in  its  commercial  aspects,  was  nothing 
more  than  an  incidental  feature  of  farm  management 
at  the  opening  of  the  century.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in 
the  past  generation  that  the  field  cultivation  of  horti- 
cultural crops  has  come  to  assume  any  general  impor- 
tance in  the  rural  economy  of  the  nation.  And  even 
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now,  horticultural  operations  which  are  projected 
as  a  fundamental  conception  of  land  occupation  are 
confined  to  relatively  few  part*  of  the  country.  It  is 
only  in  certain  regions  or  with  certain  |>ersons  that  the 
farmer  starts  out  with  horticulture  as  a  base,  and  with 
grain  and  stock  and  hay  as  accessories;  and  even  in 
these  places,  many  horticulturists  are  still  drawing 
their  practices  and  the  reasons  for  them  from  the  opera- 
tions of  general  mixed  agriculture.  The  history  of  fruit- 
growing in  most  of  the  older  parts  of  North  America  is 
the  history  of  the  apple,  and  the  subji'Ct  is  developed 
under  that  heading;  but  before  proceeding  to  the  apple 
siH'cially  we  mav  pause  to  consider  some  of  the  dates  in 
the  extension  of  fruit-growing  westward. 

"It  may  not  occur  to  many  of  our  people,"  writes 
Charles  W,  Garfield,  "that  tlie  horticulture  of  Michi- 
gan may  have  had  its  Ix-ginning  as  early  as  that  of 
Massachusetts  as  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries 
visited  Detroit  the  same  year  that  the  Mayflower 
landi-d  its  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock."  The  influence 
of  the  French  missionaries  must  be  well  considered 
when  the  history  of  American  horticulture  is  written, 
particularly  of  those  parts  that  lie  along  the  great 
waterways.  The  old  pear  trees  along  the  Detroit  River 
and  in  eastern  Michigan  attest  the  early  French  dis- 
semination. The  first  planting  of  orchards  in  Michigan, 
according  to  Garfield,  "were  made  at  Detroit  from 
stock  secured  across  the  river,  the  stock  having  origi- 
nally come  from  France  to  Montreal,  and  progressed 
westward  with  the  settlements.  The  varieties  were 
Fameuse,  Pornme  Grise,  and  Red  and  White  Colville." 
The  first  large  im|x>rtation  of  orchard  trees  was  made 
about  1825,  the  stock  having  come  from  Grant  Thor- 
burn  of  New  York.  The  spread  of  tree-planting  to 
the  westward  followed  regularly  with  the  progress  of 
sett  lenient. 

The  above  remarks  about  the  Jesuits  indicate  that 
the  early  American  fruit-growing  was  not  all  derived 
from  British  sources.  Much  of  the  influence  was  cer- 
tainly French;  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  probablv  in 
parts  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  present  United 
States  it  was  Spanish.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trv  to 
trace  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  and  other  colonisers. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  trace  the  beginnings  of 
fruit-planting  in  some  of  the  territory  from  Nebraska 
south  and  southwest  should  consult  the  "Proceedings 

of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomologi- 
cal  Society" 
for  1905 

apples  were 
planted  in 
[853.  It  ap- 
pears that  in 
Kansasapple- 
tree  planting 
has  been  re- 
corded near 
Shawnee- 
town,  John- 
son County, 
as  earlv  as 
1827  by"  Rev. 
Thomas 
Johnson,  the 
variety  lieing 
the  Newtown 
Pippin.  In 
1836.  he 
planted  pear 
trees.  In  Ar- 
kansas J.  13. 
Russell,  of 
Cane  Hill,  had 


a  small  nursery  of  apple  trees  in  18.'15.  A  little  after  thin 
date,  Isaac  Shannon  originated  the  apple  that  bears  his 
name.  Before  the  ekise  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  French  at  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  had  planted 
pears,  grapes  and  a  few  apples.  In  New  Mexico,  the 
agricultural  industry  developed  to  some  extent  under 


vt  /  /-  / 


1854.  Bertram '■  cider-mi  tl,  ■  relic  of  the  Uit 
It  i«  said  that  the  apple*  wrrr  placed  in  the  circular  groove  in 
the  rock  and  crushed  \ty  mean*  of  a  weight  rolling  over  them.  The 
Juice  ran  out  the  gutter  at  the  farther  aide  mad  waa  caught  in  a 


Spanish  rule,  and  continued  under  the  Mexican  rule 
from  1822  to  1845,  but  little  reference  is  made  to  fruit. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  Bishop  of  Santa  Ft",  early  intro- 
duced apricots  and  apples  from  the  States,  and  John 
Clark  planted  apple  trees  from  Missouri  in  Rio  Arriba 
County  in  1859. 

The  development  of  fruit-growing  in  the  Northwest 
is  sketched  for  this  occasion  by  C.  I.  Lewis.  The  first 
authentic  introducton  of  fruit  into  the  Pacific  North- 
west (of  the  United  States)  was  in  1824,  when  seed 
was  brought  from  England  by  members  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  This  seed  was  planted  near  what  is 
now  Vancouver,  Washington,  then  a  trading-post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Seeds  of  apples,  grapes, 
jiears,  and  peaches  were  planted.  The  apple  trees  which 
resulted  from  this  seed  are  still  standing  on  govern- 
ment lands  occupied  by  the  Vancouver  barracks.  There 
were  other  introductions  by  various  persons,  but  they 
probablv  had  no  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  Northwest.  In  1847,  Henderson  Lewel- 
ling,  of  Iowa,  brought  several  hundred  yearling  grafted 
sprouts  of  mixed  fruits.  The  same  year  William  Meek 
brought  a  sack  of  apple  seed  and  a  few  grafted  trees. 
These  two  men  established  the  first  nursery  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  commercial  fruit  industry.  In  the  following 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  many  men  brought  trees  and  seed, 
and  nurseries  wen?  started.  From  1S50  to  1870,  fabu- 
lous prices  were  received  for  fniit.  one  box  of  apples 
sidling  for  $75,  while  in  1S.35,  6,000  bushels  of  apples 
sold  for  prices  ranging  between  $20  and  $30  a  bushel. 
The  period  between  1850  and  1S70  also  marked  the 
introduction  of  plums  and  prunes  into  the  Northwest 
country.  The  first  Italian  prune  orchard  was  set  in 
1858  by  Seth  Lewelling.  Between  lS70and  1890  was  a 
period  of  decline.  'Hie  former  demand  from  Cali- 
fornia ceased  and  railroads  wen-  few,  the  freight  rates 
being  exorbitant.  Beginning  early  in  the  1890'h  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  Northwest  began  to  revive.  Almut 
1900,  the  apple  industry  began  to  recover.  In  1896, 
the  Lambert  cherrv  was  introduced  commercially, 
and  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  commercial  cherry 
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for  shipping.  J.  R.  Card  well  has  been  the  princi- 
pal historian  of  North  went  horticulture.  II«-  came  out 
in  the  curly  days  of  the  fruit  industry  and  is  still  living. 
He  DM  lieen  very  influential  in  budding  up  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  apple. 

There  was  practically  only  one  general  horticultural 
commodity,  at  least  in  the  northern  states,  u  hundred 


years  ago,  and  that  was  the  apple.  Pears,  peaches,  cher- 
ries, quinces  anil  some  other  fruit*  wen-  common,  but 
there  was  little  thought  of  marketing  them.  Even  the 
apple  was  an  incidental  or  even  an  accidental  crop. 
Little  care  was  given  the  trees,  and  the  varieties  were 
few,  and  they  were  rarely  chosen  with  reference  to 
particular  uses,  beyond  their  adaptability  to  cider  and 
the  home  consumption.  In  parts  of  the  East,  very 
ancient  apple-tree  relics  still  stand,  some  of  them  per- 
haps existing  from  Colonial  times  (Fig.  1853). 

Thacher,  writing  from  Plymouth  in  1X21,  savs  that 
"the  most  palpable  neglect  prevails  in  respect  of" proper 
pruning,  cleaning,  and  manuring  round  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  of  perpetuating  choice  fruits,  by  engrafting 
from  it  on  other  stocks.  Old  orchanls  are,  in  general, 
in  a  state  of  rapid  decay;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  valuable  and  thrifty  trees  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  their  foliage  annoyed  by 
caterpillars  and  other  destructive  insects.  In  fact,  we 
know  of  no  branch  of  agriculture  so  unaccountably  and 
so  culpably  disregarded."  Were  it  not  for  the  date  of 
Thacher's  writing,  we  might  mistake  this  picture  for 
one  drawn  at  the  present  day. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  frequent  and  particular 
references  to  cider  in  the  old  accounts,  it  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  sav  that  this  sprightly  commodity  was  held 
in  greater  estimat  ion  by  our  ancestors  than  by  our- 
selves. In  fact,  the  cider  barrel  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  proper  end  of  the  apple.  ( W  his  thirty  chapters 
on  fruit-growing,  Coxe  (1817)  devote*  nine  to  cider,  or 
forty-two  pages  out  of  253.  John  Taylor's  single  epis- 
tle devoted  to  horticultural  matters  in  the  sixty  and 
more  letters  of  his  "Arator"  is  upon  '"Orchards,"  but  it 
is  mostly  a  vehement  plea  for  more  cider.  "Good 
eider,"  he  savs,  "would  be  a  national  saving  of  wealth, 
by  expelling  foreign  liquors;  and  of  life,  by  expelling  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  '  In  Virginia,  in  Taylor's  day, 
apples  were  "t  he  only  species  of  orchards,  at  a  distance 
from  cities,  capable  of  producing  sufficient  profit  and 
comfort  t<>  Ijecomc  a  considerable  object  to  a  fanner. 
Distilling  from  fruit  is  precarious,  troublesome,  trifling 
and  out  of  his  province.  Hut  the  apple  will  furnish 
some  food  for  hogs,  a  luxury  for  his  family  in  winter, 
and  a  healthy  liquor  for  himself  and  his  laborers  all  the 
year.    Independent  of  any  surplus  of 


cider  he  may 

spare,  it  is  an  object  of  solid  profit  and  easy  acquisition.  ' 
As  early  as  1647,  twenty  butts  of  cider  were  mad< 
Vinrinia  by  one 
writes  of  a  i 


forty  families,  which  made  nearly  3,000  barrels  of 
cider  in  the  year  1721:  and  another  New  England  town 
of  200  families,  which  supplied  itself  with  "near  ten 
Thousand  Barrels."  Bart  ram's  cider-mill,  as  it  exist* 
at  the  present  day,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1854.  An  old  mill 
in  Pennsylvania  is  shown  in  Fig.  1855.  It  is  a  i 
pine  log,  more  than  three  feet  f 
ered  by  means  of  a  . 
according  to  C.  F.  Shaw  "were  neighh 
in  eider-making  time  and  the  farmers  would  rise  very 
early  that  they  might  reach  the  press  before  their 


neighbors,  and  so  not  have  to  wait  long  before  their 
turn  to  have  their  cider  made."  It  was  not  untd  well 
into  the  past  century  that  people  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  European  notion  that  fruit  is  to  be  drunk.  Jarvis 
writes  (1010)  of  Connecticut  conditions  that  in  "the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  many  eommerical  orchards 
of  modest  size  were  in  existence,  but  they  were  com- 
posed mostly  of  seedling  trees  or  "native  fruit,'  the  prod- 
uct of  which  was  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
cider." 

There  have  been  several  marked  alternations  of  fervor 
and  neglect  in  the  planting  of  apples  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country-  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  great  abundance  of  the 
fruit ;  but  in  1821  Thacher  declared  that  "it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  first  planters  bequeathed  to  their 
posterity  a  greater  number  of  orchards,  in  proportion 
to  their  population,  than  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
old  colony,"  and  he  attributes  the  decline  in  orcharding 
largely  to  the  encroachment  of  the  "poisonous  liquor' 
of  the  later  times.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Thacher, 
Coxe,  Kendrick,  Prince,  Manning,  and  the  Downings, 
orchards  were  again  planted,  and  later  there  was 
another  period  of  decline  in  the  East,  following  the 
aging  of  these  plantations.  Two  reminders  of  the 
Downings  are  shown  in  Figs.  1850  and  1857,  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  writer  some  twenty  or 
more  years  ago. 

Apple  trees  were  very  early  planted  in  the  New 
World.  On  Governor's  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  a  few 
apples  were  picked  in  1630.  Trees  were  carried  far 
into  the  frontiers  by  the  Indians  and  probably  also  by 
the  French  missionaries,  and  the  "Indian  apple 
orchards"  arc  still  known  in  many  localities  even  east  of 
the  Mississippi  (see,  also,  Johnny  page,  1563). 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  tSc  Early 
Harvest,  Newtown  Pippin,  Swaar,  Spitzcnburg,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Yellow  Bcllflower,  Roxbury  Russet, 
and  other  familiar  apples  of  American  origin  were  widely 
disseminated  and  much  esteemed.  Apples  had  begun 
to  be  planted  by  settlers  in  Ohio  before  1800.  In  1817, 
Coxe  could  recommend  a  list  of  "one  hundred  kinds 
of  the  most  estimable  apples  cultivated  in  our  coun- 


rson,  Richard  Bennet.  Paul  Dudley 
Boston,  containing  about 
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try;"  and  in  1825  William  Prince  offered  116 
tics  for  sain — at  37  cents  a  In* — of  which  scv* 
were  act  aside — after  the  custom  of  the  time — as  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  making  of  cider.  Of  these  116 
varieties,  sixty-one  were  considered  to  be  of  American 
origin.  In  1872.  Don-nine's  list  of  apples  which  had 
been  fruited  and  described  in  America,  had  swollen  to 
1,856  varieties,  of  which  1,099  were  of  known  American 
origin.  Of  this  great  inventory,  probably  not  over  < 


come  a  race  of  promising  kinds  represented  chiefly  by 
the  Kieffer,  LeConte  and  Garber. 

Peachtn  were  early  introduced  into  the  New  Workl 
by  various  colonists,  and  thev  thrived  so  well  that  they 
soon  became  spontaneous.  Nut  tall  found  them  natu- 
ralized in  the  forests  of  Arkansas  in  1819,  and  the  spo- 


grows  in  waste  and  forest  lands  from  Georgia 
anil  the  Carolina*  to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi. 


1857.  The  fruit-houir  of  Ch»rlr«  Downing. 

third  were  actual!}'  in  cultivation  at  any  one  time,  and 
very  many  of  them  are  now  lost.  In  1892,  the  trade- 
lists  showed  that  878  varieties  were  actually  offered  for 
sale  by  the  nurserymen  of  North  America. 

The  style  of  illustration  in  these  old  books  is  well  dis- 
played in  Fig.  1858,  from  Coxe,  original  size. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  the 
origination  of  varieties  of  apples  in  this  country,  and 
the  consequent  exclusion  of  varieties  of  European  ori- 
gin. As  early  as  1760,  cions  of  American  varieties  were 
sent  to  England.  Before  the  Revolution,  apples  were 
exported.  The  origination  of  indigenous  varieties  was, 
of  course,  largely  accidental,  and  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  method  of  growing  apple  trees  directly  from 
seeds,  and  top-grafting  them  in  case  they  should  turn 
out  profitless.  A  critical  study  of  American  horti- 
culture will  show  that  all  stiecics  of  plants  which  have 
been  widely  cultivated  in  this  country  have  gradually 
run  into  indigenous  varieties,  and  the  whole  body  of  our 
domesticated  flora  has  undergone  a  progressive  evolu- 
tion and  adaptation  without  our  knowing  it.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  apple*  of  the  older  apple-growing 
regions  of  the  country  are  indigenous  varieties,  and  the 
same  process  is  now  operating  in  the  Northwest,  where 
the  American  seedlings  of  the  Russian  stock  are  prov- 
ing to  be  more  valuable  than  the  original  importation*. 

Pears  were  amongst  the  earliest  fruits  introduced  into 
the  New  World,  and  the  French,  particularly,  dissemi- 
nated them  far  and  wide  along  the  waterways,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  patriarchal  tree*  of  the  Detroit  River 
and  part*  of  the  Mississippi  system  (p.  1512).  Bar- 
tram's  Petre  pear  (Fig.  1H51 )  i*  one  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  last  century,  although  the  tree  is  not  large.  The 
first  American  book  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pear  waa 


haps  three  separate  introductions,  early  in  the  fifties, 
but  they  had  not  gained  sufficient  prominence  to 
attract  Field's  attention.  From  this  oriental  stock  has 


is  probably  no  country  in  winch  peaches  pOW 
and  bear  so  freely  over  such  a  wide  territory 
as  in  North  America.  The  old  Spanish  or 
Melocoton  type  is  now  the  most  popular 
race  of  peaches,  giving  rise  to  the  Craw- 
fords  and  their  derivatives. 

Of  late  years  there  ha*  been  a  contraction 
of  some  of  the  original  peach  areas,  and 
many  good  people  nave  thought  that  the 
climate  i*  growing  uncongenial,  but  it  is  only 
the  natural  result  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
country  and  the  change  in  methods.  Peaches 
had  never  been  an  industry,  but  the  or- 
chards were  planted  here  and  there  as  very 
minor  appendage*  to  the  general  farming. 
For  generation*  insect  pest*  were  not  com- 
mon. There  were  no  good  markets,  and  the 
fruit  sold  as  low  as  25  cents  a  bushel  from 
the  wagon-box.  In  fact,  the  fruit  was  grown 
more  for  the  horne-supply  than  with  an  idea 
of  shipping  it  to  market.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, it  did  not  matter  if  half  the  crop 
was  wonny,  or  if  many  trees  failed  and  died 
each  year.  Such  facte  often  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  The  trees  bore  well,  to  be  sure; 
but  the  crop  was  not  measured  in  baskets 
anrl  accounted  for  in  dollar*  and  cents,  and 
under  such  conditions  only  the  most  pro- 
ductive trees  left  their  impress  on  the 
memory.  The  soils  had  not  undergone  such  a  long 
system  of  robbery  then  as  now.  When  the  ola 
orchards  wore  out,  there  was  no  special  incentive  to 
plant  more,  for  there  was  little  money  in  them.  Often 
the  young  and  energetic  men  had  gone  West,  there  to 
repeat  the  history  perhaps,  and  the  old  people  did  not 
care  to  set  orchards.  And  on  this  contracting  area,  all 
the  borers  and  other  pests  which  had  been  bred  in  the 
many  old  orchards  now  concentrated  their  energies, 
until  they  have  left  scarcely  enough  tree*  in  some  locali- 
ties upon  which  to  jicrpctuate  their  kind.  A  new  coun- 
try or  a  new  industry  is  usually  free  of  serious  attacks 
of  those  insects  that  follow  the  crop  in  older  communi- 
ties. But  the  foes  come  in  unnoticed,  and  for  a  time 
spread  unmolested,  when  finally,  perhaps  almost  sud- 
denly, their  number  become*  so  great  that  they  threaten 
destruction,  and  t  he  fanner  looks  on  in  amazement . 

Change*. — The  orange  is  another  tree  that  has  thrived 
so  well  in  the  new  country  that  the  spontaneous 
thickets  of  Florida,  known  to  be  descendants  of  early 
Spanish  introductions,  arc  supposed  by  residents  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  soil. 

As  to  oranges  and  similar  fruits  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Coit  writes  in  "Citrus  Fruits"  (1915)  as  foUows: 
"Citrus  seeds  were  first  brought  into  California  from  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California,  where  peoples  of  Spanish 
descent  have  cultivated  various  kinds  of  European 
fruit  frees  and  vines  since  the  year  1701.  In  1768  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  supplanted  by  the  Franciscans, 
some  of  whom  under  the  leadership  of  Junipero  Scrra 
pushed  northward  into  the  territory  which  is  now  the 
state  of  California.  These  hardy  pioneers  founded  the 
first  Mission  in  Upper  California  at  San  Diego  in  1769, 
and  proceeding  northward  established  a  chain  of  Mis- 
extending  400  miles  along  the  coast,  the  last 
:  established  at  Somoma  in  1823." 
'fiims  and  cherrirt.— The  progress  of  the  plum  in 
America  nearly  equals  that  of  the  grape  in  historic 
interest.    The  small  spontaneous  plums, 
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Damsons,  the  offspring  of  introductions  from  Europe, 
wen*  early  abundant  in  New  England.  Plum-culture 
has  never  thrived  far  Mouth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  or  west  of  l>ake  Michigan,  except,  of  course,  on  the 
Pacific  slope  and  parts  of  the  far  southwestern  country. 
There  are  climatic  limitations  which  more  or  less 
restrict  the  area  of  plum-growing,  and  the  leaf-blight 
fungus,  black-knot,  and  fruit-rot  have  added  to  the 
perplexities.  In  these  great  interior  and  southern  areas 
various  native  plums,  offshoots  of  several  indigenous 
species,  have  now  spread  themselves,  and  they  have 
already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  type  of  plum-cul- 
ture. The  first  of  these  novel  plums  to  receive  a  name 
was  that  which  wc  now  know  as  the  Miner,  and  the 
seed  from  which  it  sprung  was  planted  by  William 
Dodd,  an  officer  under  General  Jackson,  in  Knox 
County,  Tennessee,  in  1814.  The  second  of  these 
native  plums  to  come  into  prominence,  and  the  one 
which  really  marks  the  popularisation  of  the  fruit,  is  the 
Wild  (loose.  Some  time  before  1830,  it  is  related,  a 
man  shot  a  wild  goose  near  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and 
where  the  remains  were  thrown  this  plum  sprang 
forth.  It  was  introduced  to  the  trade  about  1850.  by 
the  late  J.  S.  Downer,  of  Fairview,  Kentucky.  Over 
200  named  varieties  of  these?  native  plums  are  now 
described,  and  some  of  them  are  widely  disseminated 
and  deservedly  popular.  In  the  South  and  on  the 
plains,  these  natives  are  a  prominent  horticultural 
group.  The  complexity  of  the  cultivated  plum  flora  is 
now  further  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  Japa- 
nese or  Chinese  type,  which  first  came  in  by  way  of 
California  in  1870.  Finally,  about  1880.  the  apricot 
plum,  or  Prunus  Simonii,  was  introduced  from  China 
by  way  of  France;  and  the  American  plum  industry, 
with  no  leas  than  ten  specific  types  to  draw  upon  and 
which  represent  the  entire  circuit  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, is  now  fairly  launched  upon  an  experimental 
caret*  which  already  has  produced  remarkable  results. 

The  cherry  was  early  introduced  from  Europe.  In 
1641  trees  were  planted  in  Virginia  in  the  orchard  of 
Governor  Berkeley.  As  early  as  1663  it  was  grown  in 
Massachusetts.  The  commercial  cherries  of  this  coun- 
try are  derived  from  the  same  species  as  those  of 
Europe,  although  the  dwarf  sand-cnerry  of  the  Plains 
has  been  improved  or  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

Grapes—  In  America,  no  crop  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  book-writing  as  the  gra|)e.  Counting  the 
various  editions,  no  doubt  a  hundred  books  have 
appeared,  being  the  work  of  at  least  fifty  authors. 
Since  thi!  American  grape  is  a  product  of  our  own  woods 
within  about  a  century',  the  progress  in  grape-growing 
has  been  ahead  of  the  books.  Most  of  the  books 
are  founded  largely  on  European  advice,  ami  therefore 
are  not  applicable  to  American  conditions.  In  general 
pomology,  the  books  seem  to  have  had  much  influence 
U|Min  fruit-growing;  but  in  the  grape  the  books  and 
actual  commercial  grape-growing  seem  to  have  had 
little  relation  one  to  the  other.  Some  of  the  later  books 
have  more  nearly  caught  the  right  point  of  view. 

The  grape  of  North  America  is  of  two  unlike  types, — 
the  natives,  which  comprise  all  commercial  outdoor 
varieties  in  the  interior  anil  eastern  states;  and  the  vinif- 
era  or  Old  World  kinds,  which  are  grown  under  glass 
and  in  California.  The  native  types  were  developed 
within  the  nineteenth  century.  The  oldest  commercial 
variety  is  the  Catawba,  which  dates  from  1802;  the 
cosmopolitan  variety  the  Concord,  which  first  fruited 
in  1849  (see  p.  1974).  A  full  review  of  the  history'  is 
made  in  "Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits."  With  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  efforts  were  made  to  grow 
the  European  wine-grape.  Thus  in  1619  vine-dressers 
and  vines  were  sent  from  France  to  Virginia;  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  wine-grape  in  North  America 
is  a  record  of  repeated  attempts  and  continuous  fail- 
ures; and  these  failures,  due  largely  to  phylloxera  and 
mildew,  finally  forced  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
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species  of  Vitis.  In  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
however,  the  wine-grape  established  itself  readily 
about  the  missions,  and  it  is  now  the  foundation  of  the 
grape-culture  of  California.  It  is  very  likely  that  these 
introductions  of  the  padres  preceded  those  in  the 
eastern  American  colonies. 

A  very  interesting  error  appears  to  have  crept  into 
North  American  history  in  connection  with  the  native 
grapes.  The  "wineberry"  found  by  the  Norsemen  on 
the  American  coast  in  the  eleventh  century  has  pre- 
vailingly been  identified  as  grapes,  and  this  interpre- 
tation has  made  it  apparent  that  the  explorers  came 
south  as  far  as  the  present  New  England.  Recently, 
however,  M.  L.  Femald  has  concluded  (Rhodora, 
xii,  17-38,  Feb.,  1910),  that  the  wineberries  of  the  Norse- 
men were  certainly  not  grapes,  but  most  likely  the 
mountain  cranberry,  Vaccinium  VUi»-hUra. 

To  show  how  far  we  have  come  in  grape-culture, 
the  examples  in  Fig.  1859  will  be  interesting.  This 
cut  is  from  S.  W.  Johnson's  "Rural  Economy,"  1806, 
published  in  New  Jersey.  It  shows  the  method  with  the 
European  wine-grape.  Just  twenty  years  later  appeared 
Dufour's  book  on  t  he  grape;  he  also  represents  a  foreign 
method  (Fig.  1860). 

Strawberry. — There  was  no  commercial  strawberry- 
culture  in  America,  worthy  of  the  name,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Hovev  (Fig.  1861)  late  in  the 
thirties  of  last  century'.  This  and  the  Boston  Pine 
were  seedlingB  of  C.  M.  Hovey's,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. They  first  fruited  in  1836  and  1837,  and 
from  them  are  sup|>osed  to  have  descended  many  of  the 
garden  straw  (terries  of  the  present  day.  These  were 
seedlings  of  the  old  Pine  type  of  strawberry,  which  is 
apparently  a  descendant  of  the  wild  strawberry  of  Chile. 
The  Wilson,  or  Wilson's  Albany,  which  originated  with 
John  Wilson,  of  Albany,  New  York,  began  to  attract 


EaopL  fSpiHenber*.  figured  by  Com  in  1817. 

attention  about  1856  or  1857,  and  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  epoch  in  American  strawberry- 
growing.  In  the  Middle  West,  strawberry-growing  was 
given  a  great  impulse  by  Longworth  and  \\  arder. 

Bramble  frutts. — Raspberries  were  grown  in  North 
America  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  were  of  the 
tender  European  species,  of  which  the  Antwerp*  were 
the  common  types.  This  type  of  raspberry  is  now 
almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  offspring  of  the 
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upon  cultivation  about  I860. 
,  an  indigenous  American  fruit,  first 
to  cultivation  with  the  introduction 
of  the  New  Rnohellc  or  l^awton,  toward  the  clow;  of  the 
1850's.  The  first  named  variety  of  native  blackberry  of 
which  we  have  any  record  was  the  Dorchester,  which 
wan  exhibited  bt:fore  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  in  1*41. 
The 


not  planted 
'  of  the 


dewberry,  a  peculiarly  American  fruit, 
d  in  cultivation  early  in  the  1870's  in  southern 
under  the  name  of  the  Bartel,  which  is  a  large 
form  of  the  common  wild  dewberry  of  that  region.  It 
was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  1875. 
The  following  year  the  Lucretia,  the  most  popular  of 
dewberries,  was  introduced  into  Ohio  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  had  been  found  wild  some  years  before 
by  a  Union  Boldier. 

Gooteberrien. — The  history  of  the  gooseberry  in 
America  recalls  that  of  the  grape.  It  is  a  characteristic 
fruit  of  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  it  was 
early  introduced  into  America.  But,  like  the  European 
gra|>e*,  the  gooseberries  were  attacked  by  a  fungous 
sickness  which  rendered  the  cultivation  precarious. 
An  improved  form  of  the  native  species  must  be  intro- 
duced, and  this  was  accomplished  by  Abel  Houghton, 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  from  the  seed  of  the  wild  berry, 
produced  the  variety  which  now  bears  his  name  (Fig. 
1802).  This  variety* tx-gan  to  attract  some  attention  a 


berry-culture  is,  therefore,  but  two  removes  from 
nature.  With  the  advent  of  the  bordeaux  mixture 
and  its  related  specifics,  however,  the  English  goose- 
berries are  again  coming  to  the  fore.  Hybrids  of  the 
English  and  American  types,  as  in  the  Triumph  or 
Columbia  and  the  Chautauqua,  may  be  expected  to 
become  more  popular  for  home  use  and  special  markets, 
but  the  Americans  will  probably  remain  in  favor  for 
general  market  purposes. 

The  crantx-rry,  most  singular  of  American  horticul- 
tural products,  was  first  cultivated,  or  rescued  from 
mere  wild  bogs,  about  INK).  Its  cultivation  began  to 
attract  attention  about  1*10,  although  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  growing  of  a  new  crop  did  not  begin 
to  clear  away  until  about  1830.  Cape  Cod  was  the 
first  cranberry-growing  region,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  New  Jersey,  and  later  by  Wisconsin  and  other 
regions.  The  varieties  now  known  are  over  a  hundred, 
and  the  annual  product  from  tame  bogs  in  North 
America  is  now  upward  of  1,000,000  bushels. 

The  nursery  and  need  buxinrs*. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
in  North  America.  Trees  were  at 
first  grown  in  small  quant ities  as  an 
adjunct  to  general  farm  operations. 
(!ov.  John  Endicott,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony,  was  one  of  the 
best  fruit-growers  of  his  time,  and 
he  grew  many  trees.  In  1644,  he 
wrote  to  John  Winthrop  as  follows: 
"My  children  burnt  mee  at  least 
500  trees  this  Spring  by  setting  the 
ground  on  fire  neere  them  ,"  and  in 
1048  he  traded  500  apple  trees,  three 
years  old,  for  250  acres  of  land.  The 
first  nursery  in  Maine  is  thought 
by  Manning  to  have  l>ecn  that  of 
Ephraim  Goodalc,  at  Orrington, 
established  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Other  early  nurserymen  of 
Maine  were  the  brothers  Benjamin 
and  Charles  Vaughan,  Englishmen, 
who  settled  at  Hallowell  in  1796. 
An  early  nursery  in  South  Carolina 
was  established  by  John  Watson, 
formerly  gardener  to  Henrv  Laurens, 
before  the  Revolution.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, there  were  several  small 
nurserymen  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  amongst  others, 
John  Kenrick,  of  Newtown,  whose 
son  William  wrote  the  "New  Ameri- 
can Orrhardist,"  published  in  1833, 
ami  which  passed  through  at  least 
eight  editions.  The  trees  were  usu- 
ally top-graftal  or  budded,  some- 
times in  the  nursery  and  sometimes 
after  removal  to  the  orchard. 
Deanc  writes  in  1797,  that  "the 
fruit  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet 
!>cforc  they  are  budded  or  grafted." 
Stocks  were  sometimes  grafted  at 
the  crown,  and  even  root-grafting 
was  known,  although  it  is  gener- 
ally said  that  this  operation  origi- 
nated with  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
in  1811.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  root-grafting  of  the  eigh- 
(1806).  teenth  century  was  only  grafting 
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at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  hod  little 
similarity  to  the  met  hot!  now  in  vogue. 

One  of  the  new  trees  something  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  Lombardy  poplar.  John  Kenrick 
had  two  acres  devoted  to  it  in  1797 ;  and  Deane  writes, 
in  1797.  that  "the  Lombardy  poplar  begins  to  be  planted 


I860.  Dufoar'i  picture  of  grape-training  (1826).  Patterned  after  the 
South-European  fashion  of  employing  mulberry  treea  (or  rapport*. 


in  this  country.  To  what  size  they  will  i 
durable  thev  will  be  in  this  country,  time  will  c 
He  does  not  mention  it  in  the  first  edition,  1790.  The 
tree  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  America  by 


William  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  178-4,  although 

red  trees 


Mr.  Meehon  wrote  that  he  remembered 
sixty  years  ago  that  seemed  to  be  a  century  old. 

Manning  quotes  a  bill  of  sale  of  nuntery  stock  in 
1799,  showing  that  the  price  of  fruit  trees 
was  38H  W'lte  eacn-  Deane  snesiks  of 
raising  apple  trees  as  follows:  "The  way 
to  propagate  them  is  by  sowing  the 
aace  from  cydermills,  digging,  or  hoe- 
it  into  the  earth  in  autumn.  The 
5  plants  will  be  up  in  the  following 
.. and  the  next  autumn,  they  should 
be  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  into 
the  nursery,  in  rows  from  2  to  3  feet  apart 
and  1  foot  in  the  rows,  where  the  ground 
has  been  fitted  to  receive  them."  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  grafting  the  trees  in  the 
nursery. 

The'  first  independent  general  nursery 
in  the  New  World,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  now  understand  the  term,  appears  to 
have  been  that  established  by  William 
Prince  at  (lushing,  Long  Island,  and  which 
was  continued  under  four  generations  of 
the  same  family.  The  founder  was  William 
Prince.  The  second  Prince  was  also 
William,  the  son,  and  author  of  the  first 
regular  American  treatise  on  horticulture, 
1828.  The  third  generation  was  William 
Robert  Prince.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Vine"  (1830),  "The  Pomo- 
logical  Manual"  (1831),  and  "Manual  of 
Roses"  (1816).  In  the  first  two  he  was 
aided  by  his  father,  the  second  William. 
This  William  Holiert  Prince  is  the  one 
who  first  distinguished  the  types  of  the 
prairie  strawberry  into  the  two  Specie*, 
Fragaria  lUinm  tmis  and  F.  immturi*.  From 


a  large  catalogue  of  William  Prince,  second,  published 
in  1825 — and  which  contains,  amongst  other  things, 
lists  of  11(1  kinds  of  apples,  108  of  pears,  54  of  cherries, 
50  of  plums,  113  of  apricots,  74  of  peaches  and  255  of 
geraniums — the  following  account  is  taken  of  (he 
founding  of  this  interesting  establishment :  "The  Lin- 
rurjin  Garden  was  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  William 
Prince,  the  fat  her  of  the  present  proprietor, 
at  a  time  when  there  were  few  or  no  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It 
originated  from  his  rearing  a  few  trees  to 
ornament  his  own  grounds;  but  finding, 
after  the  first  efforts  had  been  attended 
with  success,  that  he  could  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  lands  more  lucratively  to  their 
cultivation  for  sale  than  to  other  pur- 
poses, he  commenced  their  culture  more 
extensively,  and  shortly  after  published  a 
catalogue,"  which,  at  that  early  period, 
contained  several  hundred  species  and 
varieties,  and  hence  arose  the  first  exten- 
sive fruit  collection  in  America."  The 
elder  Prince  died  in  1802,  "at  an  advanced 
age."  In  October,  1790.  a  broadside  was 
issued  in  New  York,  printed  by  Hugh 
Oainc,  giving  a  list  of  a  large  collection  of 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs  for  sole  by  William 
Prince  at  Flushing  landing,  tin  Ixmg 
Island.  The  twenty-second  edition  of  this 
broadside  ap|x»area  in  1S23.  In 
"History  of  Printing,"  second 
reference  is  mode  to  an  edition  printed  in 
1771. 

Amongst  the  nurseries  which  were  prominent  from 
20  to  1830  were  Bloodgoods,  Floy's,  Wilson's,  Par- 
mentier's,  and  Hogg's,  near  New  York;  Buel  and  Wil- 
son's at  Albany;  Sinclair  and  Moore's,  at  Baltimore. 
David  Thomas,  a  man  of  great  character,  and  pos- 
sessed of  scientific  attainments,  was  an  early  horti- 
culturist of  central  or  western  New  York.  Hw  collec- 
tion of  fruits  at  Aurora  on  Cayuga  Lake,  was  begun 


1861.  The 


picture  of  the  Hovey  strawberry. 
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about  1830.  His  son,  John  J.  Thomas,  nurseryman  and 
author  of  the  "American  Fruit  Culturist  "  which  first 
appeared  in  1846,  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  1895.  The 
nursery  of  Thomas  Hogg,  referred  to  above,  wan  an 
important  establishment.  In  a  "Catalogue  of  the 
ornamental  tree*  and  shrubs,  herbaceous  and  grcen- 


1862.  The  original  picture  of  the  Houghton  gooseberry. 

From  the  "Hortinilturiat"  tor  September,  IskH.  (Original  rile) 


house  plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Thomas  Hogg, 
nurseryman  and  florist,"  1834,  there  are  sixteen  small 
pages,  double  columns,  of  mere  lists  of  species  and 
varieties,  comprising  no  less  than  1,200  entries  of  great 
variety.  These  were  offered  at  "The  New  York  Botanic 
Garden  in  Broadway,  near  the  House  of  Refuge." 
The  first  Thomas  Hogg,  an  Englishman,  procured  land 
in  1822  in  upper  Broadway  (where  Twenty-third  Street 
now  is),  ana  began  business  as  florist  and  nurseryman. 
In  1840  they  were  removed  to  Seventy-ninth  Street  and 
East  Kiver,  and  here  the  sons,  Thomas  and  James, 
assist** I  the  father,  who  diet!  in  1855.  Ijiter,  James  had 
a  garden  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-fourth  Street,  and  here 
he  grew  many  plants  sent  from  Japan,  by  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  resided  and  traveled  in  that  country 
(page  1580). 

The  nursery  firm  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  on  l<ong  Island, 
was  founded  fn  1838.  It  was  instrumental  in  distribut- 
ing great  quantities  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock  at  a 
formative  time  in  American  horticulture,  ami  it  was  a 
pioneer  in  several  commercial  methods  of  propagation 
of  the  more  difficult  ornamental  stock.  It  was  a 
leading  distributor  of  Japanese  plants  in  the  earlv  davs. 
Between  1*40  and  1850  arose  the  beginnings  of  that 
marvelous  network  of  nurseries,  which,  under  the  lead 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  T.  C.  Maxwell  A  Brothers,  W. 
&  T.  Smith,  and  others,  has  spread  the  name  of  western 
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New  York  throughout  North  America.  In  1857,  Pros- 
per J.  Berckmans,  who  had  then  lieen  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  seven  years,  removed  to  Georgia,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  very  important  business  now 
conducted  by  his  sons. 

The  oldest  American  seed  bouse,  David  Landreth's, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  established  in  1784.  Another  was 
John  Maekeiohn's,  1792;  others,  William  Leeson,  1794, 
and  Bernard  M'Mahon,  1800,  all  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1802,  Grant  Thorburn's  was  established  in  NcwYork, 
the  first  catalogue  of  four  pages  being  published  then. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  businesses  still  exist  under 
the  family  names.  M'Mahon  did  a  large  business  in 
exporting  seeds  of  native  plants,  and  it  was  through  his 
work  that  many  American  plants  came  into  cultivation 
in  Europe.  His  catalogue  of  seeds  of  American  plants 
in  1K04,  for  the  export  trade,  contained  about  1,000  spe- 
cies of  trees,  herbs  and  shrubs.  He  also  announced  at 
that  time  that  he  had  "also  for  sale  an  extensive  variety 
of  Asiatic,  South  Sea  Islamls,  African  and  European 
seeds  of  the  most  curious  and  rare  kinds."  "The  prices 
shall  be  moderate,  and  due  allowance  will  be  made  to 
those  who  buy  to  sell  again."  M'Mahon,  through 
business  and  writing,  had  great  influence  on  American 
horticulture  in  its  formative  period.  He  distributed 
seeds  of  the  very  important  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion; but  Landreth  is  said  to  have  shared  these  seeds, 
and  also  those  collected  by  Nuttall.  Those  were  days 
of  the  enthusiastic  exportation  of  the  seeds  of  Ameri- 
can plants. 

The  development  of  the  seed  trade  is  coincident  with 
the  development  of  the  postal  service.  Burnet  Land- 
rcth  writes  that  "it  was  not  until  1775  that  the  New 
York  city  post  office  was  first  established,  the  mail 
passing  once  every  two  weeks  l>etween  New  York  and 
Boston.  In  1775,  a  through  mail  was  established  by 
Postmaster  Franklin  between  Boston  and  Savannah, 
the  letters  being  carried  by  post  riders,  each  man  cov- 
ering 25  miles.  Previous  to  that  date,  sixty  days  would 
frequently  pass  without  a  mail  from  Virginia.' 

The  number  of  seed  firms  in  North  America  is  now 
in  the  hundreds.  With  the  development  of  the  plant- 
breeding  enterprises,  local  or  regional  firms  and  associa- 
tions are  springing  up,  to  do  commerce  with  particular 
strains  or  lines  of  breeding.  The  demand  for  good 
seeds,  with  recognized  merit,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
developments  in  American  agriculture.  It  is  of  the 
same  order  of  excellence  as  the  demand  for  pedigreed 
and  well-bred  live-stock. 

Greenhouses. 

The  first  glasshouse  in  North  America  was  probably 
erected  early  in  the  century  before  last,  in  Boston,  by 
Andrew  Faneuil,  who  died  in  1737.  This  house  passed 
to  his  nephew,  Peter  Faneuil,  who  built  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  greenhouse  which  is  commonly  considered  to  be  the 
first  built  in  the  country  was  erected  in  1764  in  New 
York,  for  James  Bcckman.  A  picture  of  this,  from 
Taft's  "Greenhouse  Construction,"  is  shown  in  Fig. 


1863.  One  of  the  earliest  American  greenhouses  (1764). 
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1863.  Glasshouses  were  fully  described  in  1804  by 
Gardiner  and  Hepburn,  and  in  1SO0  by  M'Mahon.  but 
these  authors  do  not  state  to  what  extent  ouch  struc- 
tures existed  in  America.  In  Doctor  Hosack's  bo* 
tanic  garden,  1801,  extensive  glasshouses  were  erected, 
Compare  Figs.  1749  and  1750.  Fig.  1864  shows 
one  of  the  earliest  American  pictures  of  a  greenhouse. 
It  is  copied,  full  size,  from  Squibb'a  "Gardener's 
Calendar,"  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1827.  Fig. 


1864.  Greenhouse  front. 


With  gliwo  light*  and  door  uf  icI&m  at  the  end.  to  be  7  feet  high. 
35  in  length  by  12  in  breadth.  Brick  foundation  2  feet  high,  half 
a  foot  of  which  to  be  underground. —Robert  Squibb,  "Gardener** 
Calendar,"  Charleston.  S.  C.  0827). 

1865  shows  the  first  greenhouse  in  Chicago,  as  illus- 
trated in  "American  Florist."  Note  the  small  panes, 
and  the  sash-construction.  This  was  built  in  1835 
or  1836.  With  these  pictures  should  be  compared 
the  modern  greenhouses  as  shown  in  Fig.  1866;  also  in 
the  pictures  in  the  articles  on  (Irrenhnwie. 

Tnese  early  houses  were  heat  oil  by  flues  or  ferment- 
ing substances.  The  use  of  steam  in  closed  circuits 
began  in  England  about  1820.  Hot>water  circulation 
seems  to  have  been  a  later  invention,  although  it  drove 
out  steam  heating,  until  the  latter  began  to  regain  its 
supremacy  in  this  country  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 
The  "New  England  Farmer"  for  June  1,  1831,  contains 
a  description  of  hot-water  heating  for  hothouses,  a 
matter  then  considered  to  be  a  great  novelty. 

Most  of  the  early  houses  had  very-  little,  if  any,  glass 
in  the  roof,  and  the  sides  were  high.  It  was  once  a 
practice  to  build  living-rooms  over  the  house,  so  that 
the  roof  would  not  freeze.  In  the  "modern"  construc- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  of  MMahon's  day,  1806,  he 
advised  that  "one-third  of  the  front  side  of  the  roof, 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  be  formed  of  glass- 
work,"  and  in  order  that  the  tall,  perpendicular  sides  of 
the  house  should  have  as  "much  glass  as  possible,"  he 
said  that  "piers  bet  ween  the  sashm  are  commonly  made 
of  good  timber,  from  6  to  8  or  10  inches  thick,  accord- 
ing to  their  height."  "The  width  of  the  windows  for 
the  glass  sashes  may  be  5  or  6  feet;  .  .  .  the  bottom 
sashes  must  reach  within  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  floor 
of  the  house  and  their  top  reach  within  8  or  10  inches  of 
the  ceiling."  The  panes  in  the  roof  should  be  6  inches 
by  4,  this  size  "being  not  only  the  strongest,  but  by 
much  the  cheapest,  and  they  should  lap  over  each  other 
about  V<j  inch.  But  the  sides  or  "front  lights  must  be 
made  with  large  panes  of  glass."  Many  or  most  of 
the  early  plant-houses  had  removable  tops,  made  of 
sash.  On  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  ideas, 
Alfred  Henderson  writes  as  follows:  "The  first  pub- 
lished advocacy  of  the  fixed-roof  system  was  made 
by  Peter  B.  Mead,  in  the  "New  York  Horticulturist,' 
in  1857.  Before  tliat,  all  greenhouse  structures  for  com- 
mercial puqxjses  were  formed  of  portable  sashes,  and 
nearly  all  were  constructed  as  'lean-tos,'  with  high 
back  walls,  and  none  were  connected.  All  were  separate 
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and  detached,  being  placed  at  all  angles,  without  plan 
or  system.  Then,  too,  the  heating  was  nearly  all  done 
by  horizontal  smoke-flues,  or  manure  fermenting, 
although  there  was  a  crude  attempt  at  heating  by  hot 
water  by  some  private  individuals  as  early  as  1833. 
The  first  use  of  heating  by  hot  water  on  anything  like  a 
large  scale,  however,  was  in  1830,  when  Hitchings  &  Co., 
of  thiB  city,  heated  a  large  conservatory  for  Mr.  William 
Niblo,  of  New  York;  and  yet  for  nearly  twenty  yeans 
after  this  time  heating  by  hot  water  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  greenhouses  and  graperies  on  private 
places,  as  few  professional  florists  in  those  days  could 
afford  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries.  All  this  is  changed 
now.  The  use  of  steam,  hot  witter  under  pressure,  and 
the  gravity  system  of  hot-water  heating  are  almost  uni- 
versally in  operation,  the  hot-air  flue  having  been  rele- 
gated to  the  past.  The  best  evidence  of  progress  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  florist  has  not  waited  for  the  trades- 
man, but  has  brought  about  these  improvements 
himself." 

Much  attention  was  early  given  to  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight  may 
be  secured.  Early  in  the  past  century  the  curvilinear 
roof  came  into  use,  as  the  various  angles  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  sun  were  supposed  to  catch  the  maximum 
number  of  the  incident  rays.  The  sides  of  the  house 
remained  high,  for  the  most  part,  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  century.  All  this  shows  that  the  early  glass- 
house was  modeled  after  the  dwelling  or  other  buildings, 
and  that  it  had  not  developed  into  a  structure  in  which 
plants  were  grown  for  commercial  puri'oscs. 

The  modem  commercial  forcing-house,  with  direct 
roof,  low  sides,  and  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  in 
closed  circuits,  is  mostly  a  development  of  the  last  forty 
years.  Its  forerunner  was  the  propagating-pit  of  the 
nurseryman.  If  anything  is  lost  in  sunlight  by  adopting 
a  simple  roof,  the  k>«s  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
lighter  framework  and  larger  glass.  In  the  forcing- 
house,  all  architectural  ambition  is  sacrificed  to  the  one 
desire  to  create  a  commercial  garden  in  the  frosty 
months. 

Lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  carnations,  violets, 
and  various  other  plants  are  now  grown  as  crops  under 
glass  roofs,  whereas  a  generation  ago  they  were  usually 
not  forced  at  all  for  market  or  were  grown  mostly  under 
frames.  With  the  simplifying  and  cheapening  of  the 
glasshouse,  amateur  flower-  and  vegetable-growing  has 
acquired  a  new  impetus,  and  the  business  of  the  retail 
florist  has  grown  amazingly. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  flower-pots.  A.  H. 
Hews,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose  ancestors  began 
the  manufacture  of  pots  before  1765.  once  reported  that 
for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1788  to  1810  the 
accounts  of  the  sales  of  pots  "cover  about  as  many  pages 
as  we  now  often  use  in  one  day;  and  the  amount  in 


1865.  First  greenhouse  in  Chicago  (I8J3  or  1836). 


dollars  and  cents  does  not  compare  with  single  sales  of 
the  year  1894."  He  also  compared  the  sales  for  1S69  and 
1894  and  "found  the  increase  as  ten  to  one;  or,  in  round 
numbers,  700,000  flower-pots  in  the  former  year  ami 
7,000,000  in  the  latter;  and  if  the  same  factory  can  in 
1920,  twentv-five  years  later,  produce  and  sell  70,000-, 
000,  we  shall  verily  Ik'  living  in  a  land  of  flowers." 

One  of  the  earliest  greenhouse  builders  was  Frederic 
A.  Lord,  who  built  his  first  houses,  according  to  Taft, 
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in  Buffalo  in  1855,  and  who,  in  1872,  entered  into  part- 
nership with  W.  A.  Burnhatn,  at  Irvington,  on  the  Hud- 
son. Several  firms  now  make  greenhouse  building  and 
heating  a  specialty.  In  very  recent  years  a  new  impetus 
has  been  given  to  glasshouse  building  anil  work  by  the 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  the  extension  of  horticultural  teaching  in  the 
colleges. 

The  growing  literature. 

An  important  feature  of  American  horticulture  is  its 
living  literature.  Persons  may  can-  nothing  for  books; 
yet  the  literature  of  any  subject  is  the  measure  of  its 
ldeak.  Persons  may  say  that  the  books  are  theoretical 
and  beyond  them;  yet  good  books  are  alwavs  beyond, 
rise  they  are  not  good.  There  is  no  reason  for  literature 
if  it  doc*  not  inspire  and  point  to  better  things.  We 
measure  the  aspirations  of  any  time  by  its  writings. 
Whether  the  fact  be  recogniacd  or  not,  the  literature  of 
our  horticulture  is  an  underlying  force  which  slowly 
dominates  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  men.  A  book  is  a 
powerful  teacher.  It  states  its  propositions  and  is 
silent;  and  in  the  silence  its  lessons  sink  into  the  mind. 


1866.  Interior  of  a  modern  commercial  greenhouse.  — Carnations. 

Very  many  books  have  enriched  American  horti- 
culture. Many  of  them  have  been  poor,  but  even  these 
may  have  challenged  controversy  and  have  done  good. 
The  early  books  were  largely  empirical  and  dogmatic. 
Downing,  for  example,  in  1845,  says  that  tillage  makes 
better  orchards,  and  he  cites  cases;  but  he  does  not 
give  reasons.  He  does  not  mention  nitrogen,  potash, 
soil  moisture,  chemical  activities.  He  does  not  even 
mention  plant-food  in  connection  with  tillage.  The 
horizon  has  widened  since  then.  Men  do  not  take  up 
things  actively  until  they  know  the  reasons.  The  poor 
farmer,  not  knowing  reasons  for  anything,  has  no 
inspiration  and  goes  fishing.  Forty  years  ago,  Colonel 
Waring  was  the  apostle  of  deep-plowing;  yet  one  should 
plow  neither  deep  nor  shallow  until  he  knows  why.  Our 
literature  has  been  singularly  devoid  of  principles  and 
analysis.  The  great  writer  is  he  who  catches  the  signifi- 
cant movements  and  ideas  of  his  time  and  portravs 
them  to  inspire  his  reader.  Henderson  first  caught  the 
rising  commercial  spirit  of  our  vegetable-gardening;  his 
"Gardening  fur  Profit"  was  the  greatest  American  vege- 
table-gardening book,  even  if  now  out  of  date  as  a 
book  of  practice.  American  iximology  has  several 
strong  names  amongst  its  writers.  Most  of  tin-so  writers 
have  sacrifice)  fundamental  considerations  to  varieties. 
The  first  sustained  effort  to  write  on  fruit-growing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  underlying  principles  was  by  Charles 
II.  Baker,  who  in  IStHi  published  his  "Practical  and 
Scientific  Fruit  Culture."  But  the  time  was  apparently 
not  yet  ready  for  a  solid  book  of  this  kind,  and  iini'-h  of 


the  discussion  lacked  vital  connection  with  the  orchard. 
The  book  was  suggestive  of  the  study  and  the  com- 
piler. Coxe,  Kenrick,  Manning,  Downing,  Thomas, 
Warder,  Barry,  Fuller,  are  significant  names  in  Ameri- 
can pomological  literature.  In  floriculture  there  have 
lM«en  many  excellent  treatises,  but  there  is  not  yet  a 
single  great  or  comprehensive  book.  In  recent  years, 
the  making  of  technical  horticultural  literature  is  pass- 
ing more  and  more  from  the  working  horticulturist  to 
the  specially  trained  student  and  writer,  particularly  to 
those  who  an?  connected  with  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  experiment  stations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amateur  and  strictly  popular  writings  are  increasing 
rapidly,  and  the  modern  publisher  has  made  many 
of  the  books  very  attractive  in  their  mechanical 
execution. 

The  periodical  literature  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
although  we  do  not  now  have  in  America  horticultural 
magazines  and  journals  comparable  with  those  of 
Europe.  These  serial  writings,  however,  are  volumi- 
nous and  important,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  any  complete  estimate  is  made  of  American  horti- 
cultural literature.  On  the  writing  of  "gardening  litera- 
ture," Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote  nearly  fifty  years 
ago:  "We,  in  America  especially,  need  men  to  write 
who  devote  time,  thought  anil  knowledge  to  this  ele- 
gant department  of  knowledge  as  they  do  to  the 
sciences  of  law,  of  medicine,  or  theology  ;  and,  although 
we  tire  glad  of  transient  and  cursory  writing,  rather  than 
Done,  I  feel  the  want,  in  American  horticultural  maga- 
zines, of  writing  that  is  the  result  of  long  and  close 
observation,  and  of  ripe  reflection."  L.  H.  B. 

HORTICULTURE,  LITERATURE  OF.  The  written 
record  of  American  horticulture  has  not  yet  been  care- 
fully studied,  although  the  collecting  of  books  has 
lately  assumed  much  interest  and  import  ance.  There  are 
no  full  lists  of  these  writings;  and  it  is  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary contribution  to  such  lists  t  hat,  the  present  compila- 
tion is  presented.  The  written  word  persists  long  after 
the  word  of  mouth  has  been  lost ;  and  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  as  to  dates  and  statements  of  fact.  It  is  essential 
that  any  people  arrive  at  an  appreciation  of  its  records 
in  a  given  subject,  that  it  may  have  perspective  and 
develop  sound  judgments. 

In  the  prewding  pages  something  has  been  said 
about  the  development  of  writing  on  horticulture  in 
North  America.  The  early  general  writings  are  dis- 
cussed beginning  on  page  1509.  The  fruit-growing 
literature  is  reviewed  from  page  1513.  The  periodical 
literature  occupies  considerable  space,  beginning  page 
1559.  The  reixirts  of  horticultural  societies  are  recorded 
from  page  155,1.  In  the  present  discussion,  the  regularly 
printed  horticultural  books  are  listed  in  detail,  from 
the  first  book  on  horticulture  in  North  America,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  known,  to  the  current  date.  In  the 
preceding  accounts,  some  of  the  early  writings  on  gen- 
eral agriculture  an-  discussed,  as  bearing  on  the  history; 
many  otlrer  early  writers  might  have  been  mentioned, 
if  the  subject  had  taken  a  wider  field,  as  Binns  (Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  1K03),  Spurrier  (Worcester,  1792), 
Parkinson  (Philadelphia,  1799),  George  Logan  (Phila- 
delphia, 1797),  Du  Pre  ("Culture of  Cotton,"  1799,  per- 
haps the  book  mentioned  on  page  1510),  and  others. 

North  American  horticultural  books. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  "History  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society"  (1S80)  it  is  said  that  Mrs. 
Martha  Logan,  in  South  Carolina,  "when  seventy 
years  old,  wrote  a  treatise  on  gardening  called  the 
'Gardener's  Kalendar,'  which  was  published  after  her 
death  in  1779,  and  as  late  as  1808  regulated  the  prac- 
tice of  gardening  in  and  near  Charleston.  She  was  a 
great  florist,  and  uncommonly  fond  of  a  garden"  (page 
1510).  In  the  Charleston  lib'rary  there  is  no  separate 
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book  of  this  kind,  but  the  "Gardener's  Calendar  by 
Mrs.  Logan"  appears  in  succeeding  issues  of  the  "Car- 
olina and  Georgia  Almanac,"  comprising  six  pages. 
The  earliest  date  there  available  is  in  the  Almanac  for 

1798.  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  pamphlet,  and  it  may 
have  been  reprinted  separately.  The  first  almanac 
printed  in  South  Carolina  was  Tobler's  for  17.rj'2.  This 
almanac  contains  a  "Gardner's  Kalender,  done  by  a 
Lady  of  this  Province  and  esteemed  a  very  good  one." 
Perhaps  this  work  was  by  Mrs.  Logon.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  book  by  Mrs.  Logan  in  the  antiquarian 
libraries  or  lists,  although,  following  Allibonc,  Evans 
apparently  erroneously  included  it  in  Vol.  IV  of  his 
"American  Biblography"  as  of  the  date  of  1772.  Mrs. 
St.  Julien  Ravencl,  m  "Charleston,  the  Place  and  the 
People"  (1906),  writes  that  "Mrs.  Logan  was  the 
daughter  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Daniel.  Her  'Garden- 
ers' Chronicle,'  written  when  over  seventy,  was  in  great 
demand  formerly,  but  seems  to  have  utterly  perished, 
the  most  careful  search  failing  to  produce  a  copy." 

The  almanacs  were  important  mediums  of  informa- 
tion in  the  early  days,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  first  instruction  in  horticulture  was  given  in  them. 
In  "Poor  Will's  Almanack"  for  1787,  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1786,  there  is  a  "Gardener's  Kalender;  or 
useful  memorandums  of  work  necessary  to  be  done, 
monthly,  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  Middle 
States,'  according  to  Evans.  The  "Southern  States 
Ephemeris"  for  1788,  printed  in  Charleston  in  1787,  con- 
tains "a  new  and  copious  gardener's  calendar"  for  the 
southern  states.  In  Isaac  Hrigg's  "Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  Almanac"  for  1S0O,  printed  in  Augusta  in 

1799,  there  is  a  calendar,  according  to  Evans,  by  Robert 
Squibb.  The  agricultural  matter  in  the  New  England 
almanacs  is  well  known. 

In  1790,  there  was  printed  at  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Blunt  and  March,  for  John  Dabney,  Salem, 
"An  Address  to  Fanners"  on  a  number  of  interest  ing  sub- 
jects. It  contains  a  part  or  chapter  on  the  character  of  a 
complete  farmer;  one  on  the  profits  of  a  nursery ;  another 
on  the  advantages  of  an  orchard.  There  are  references 
in  the  appendix  to  apples,  barley,  cabbages,  carrots, 
clover,  and  other  subjects.  The  parts  were  "extracted 
principally  from  a  variety  of  authors." 

Apparently  the  earliest  separate  book  on  a  horticul- 
tural subject  published  in  North  America  (if  the  Logan 
is  not  counted),  was  Robert  Squibb's  "The  Gar- 
dener's Kalender  for  South  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina," published  in  Charleston  in  1787,  and  again  in 
1809,  1827.  and  1842  (Fig.  18o4).  The  second  work 
appears  to  be  an  American  edition  of  Marshall's  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Gardening," 
Boston,  1799.  The  second  indigenous  horticultural  book, 
apparently,  appeared  in  1804,  "The  American  Gar- 
dener," by  John  Gardiner  and  David  Hepburn  (Fig. 
1867).  It  was  published  at  Washington.  This  \»A 
had  an  extensive  sale.  It  was  revised  by  "a  eitiaen  of 
Virginia,"  and  republished  in  Georgetown.  DC,  in  1818 
(see  Hepburn,  p.  1579).  Athird  edition  apjieared  in  1826. 

This  book  was  followed  in  1806  by  Bernard  M '  Mahon's 
excellent  and  voluminous  "American  Gardener's  Calen- 
dar," in  Philadelphia.  This  work  enjoyed  much  popu- 
larity, and  the  eleventh  edition  appeared  as  late  as  1857. 
For  fifty  years  it  remained  the  best.  American  work 
on  general  gardening.  M'Mahon,  remembered  in  the 
Mahonia  barberries,  was  an  important,  iwrsonage.  He 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  introduction  into  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plants  collected  by  tawis  and  Clark.  These 
early  books  were  calendars,  giving  advice  for  the  suc- 
cessive months.  They  were  made  on  the  plan  then 
impular  in  England,  a  plan  which  has  such  noteworthy 
precedent  as  the  excellent  "Kalendarium  Hortense"  of 
John  Evelyn,  which  first  ap|ieared  in  1064,  and  went 
to  nine  regular  editions.  Other  early  books  of  this  type 
were  "An  old  gardener's  'Practical  American  Gar- 
dener,'" Baltimore,  1819  and  1822;  Thorbum's  "Gcn- 
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tleman's  and  Gardener's  Kalendar,"  New  York,  the 
third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821. 

As  throwing  some  light  on  the  processes  of  book- 
making  in  those  days,  the  following  announcement 
by  Squibb  in  the  "Charlestxjn  Evening  Gaacttc," 
July  4,  1786,  will  be  interesting: 

To  niK  Pcnuc. 

Krom  the  frequent  solicitations  of  a  number  of  Gentlemen  of 
this  »nd  adjoining  fiaUn,  the  subscriber  lion  been  induced  to  under- 
take a  work,  entitled.  "The  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina  Gardeners  Calendar."  which,  from  its  general  uUlity,  ho 
flatter*  hinuielf,  will  meet  tlie  approbation  of  the  l'ublie  at  large. 
Tie-  English  publications  hitherto  made  use  of  to  point  out  and 
direct  the  beet  mcthoda  of  Gardening  by  no  mean*  answer  the 
purpose,  as  tbey  tend  to  mislead  instead  of  instruct,  and  suit  only 
the  Ku  rope  An  parts  for  which  they  were  designed. — This  work  IS 
deduced  from  practice  and  experience  in  this  climate,  wherein 
the  most  certain  and  simple  mcthoda  are  clearly  pointed  out.  so  as 
to  render  the  art  of  Gardening  easy  and  familiar  to  every  capacity. 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  an  octavo  volume  of  about  200 
page*,  which  will  contain  ample  directions  for  whatever  is  necessary 
to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden  for  every  month  in 
the  year. 

Terms  of  subscribing  One  Dollar;  half  on  subscribing,  the 
remainder  on  the  delivery  of  the  ttook.  which  will  be  printed  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  Robert  8<|Uibb  Nursery  and  Seedsman. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  subscriber's  Garden,  the 
upper  end  of  Tradd  street,  at  the  Printers  of  this  Paper,  at  Itowcr 
A  Markland-s  Printing-office.  Chureh  street,  and  at  the  principal 
Taverns. 

The  first  indigenous  book  written  on  the  topical  plan, 
treating  subject  by  subject,  is  apparently  Coxe's  fruit 
book,  1817;  the  second  appears  to  have  been  Cobbett'a 
"American  Gardener,"  published  at  New  York  in  1819, 

THE 


AMERICAN  GARDENER, 


CONTAINING  AMUI  BlatCTiONirOa  W0IX1WO 


A  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 


EVERY   MONTH  IN  THE  TEAR; 


And  copious  muraflioni  for  the  cultivation  of 

JLOWER  GARDENS,  VINEYARDS,  NURSE, 
RIES,  HOP-YARDS,  GREEN  HOUSES, 
AND  HOT  HOUSES. 


Br  JOHN  GARDINER  8c  DAVID  HEPBURN, 
Late  Gardener  to  Gov.  Mercer  8c  Gen.  Mafon. 


C1T»  OF  WASHINGTON 

Punted  it  SAMUEL  H.  SMITH, 
tOR  Tag  AvruQMS. 

1804. 

1867.  Title-pag*.  suet  tixa.  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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in  l-ondon  in  1821,  and  which  passed  through  subse- 
quent editions.  This  WilUam  Cobbett  is  the  one  who 
edited  the  federalist  paper  in  Philadelphia  known  as 
"Peter  Porcupine  s  Gaaette,"  and  whose  attack  upon 
Dr.  Rush's  treatment  of  vellow  fever  brought  against 
him  a  judgment  for  damagiw,  and  which  decided  him 
to  return  to  England  in  1800,  whence  he  had  come,  hy 
way  of  Franco,  in  171*2.  In  London  he  again  took  up 
political  writing,  and  in  1  SIT  he  retreated  to  America 
to  cKca|M-  tHjIitical  penalties,  and  resided  upon  a  farm 
on  l<oug  Island  until  1S19.  lie  kept  a  seed  store  in 
New  York  in  IS  18.  and  we  find  Grant  Thorburn  dis- 
puting with  him  in  the  "Evening  Post"  as  to  which  sold 
the  better  rutabaga  seed  at  one  dollar  a  pound.  Cob- 
bett, it  seems,  claimed  to  have  been  the  introducer  of 
this  vegetable,  also  known  as  the  Rus>mn  turnip,  into 
this  country-;  but  Thorburn  retorts  that  "in  the  year 
171M)  a  large  field  of  these  lurnqvs  was  raised  by  Win. 
Prout  oti  t  hat  piece  of  ground  now  occupied  by  the  navy 
vard,  at  the  city  of  Washington."  He  completed  his 
life  in  England,  l>ceoming  a  voluminous  author  ujkmi 
pi>litical  and  economical  subjects.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  connection  with  this  dispute  about  the  turnips, 
that  the  kohlrabi  was  introduced  al>oul  the  same  time, 
and  Doanc  says  of  it  in  1797,  that  "whether  this  plant, 
which  has  but  newly  found  its  way  into  our  count ry,  is 
hardy  enough  to  bear  the  frost  of  our  winters,  I  suppose 
is  yet  to  be  proved."  It  was  rewmmended  to  be  grown 
as  a  biennial,  whieh  accounts  for  Deanc's  fear  that  it 
might  not  pass  the  winters. 

Fcssenden's  "New  American  Gardener,"  made  U|H>n 
the  topical  plan,  appeared  in  Boston  in  1828,  and  went 
to  various  editions;  and  from  this  time  on,  gardening 
books  wen-  frequent.  Some  of  the  leading  early  authors 
an-  Thomas  Bndgcman,  of  New  York;  Robert  Buist, 
of  Phihulelphia,  and  Joseph  Brcck,  of  lloston. 

The  first  American  !>ook  devoted  wholly  to  flowers 
was  probably  Roland  Green's  "Treatise  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Flowers,"  Boston,  1828  (p.  l.r>U).  Edward 
Savers  published  the  "American  Flower  Garden  Com- 
panion, '  in  Boston,  in  183S.  From  1830  to  1800  then? 
ap|M'ared  manv  of  those  superficial  and  fashionable 
hooks  whieh  deal  with  the  language  of  flowers,  ami 
which  assume  that  the  proper  way  to  popularize  ls>t- 
any  is  by  means  of  manufactured  sentiment. 

The  first  book  devoted  to  a  special  flower  was  prol>- 
ably  Sayers'  treatise  on  the  dahlia,  Boston,  |S3H,  which 
appeared  only  a  year  later  thati  Paxton's  well-known 
book  in  Knglmid.  Savers'  book  also  included  the  cactus. 
The  next  special  flower-book  m-cnis  to  have  l>oon  Buist 's 
"Rose  Manual,"  Phihulelphia,  1H44,  although  a  senti- 
mental book  on  the  "Queen  of  Flowers"  had  appeared 
in  the  same  citv  in  1841.  Buist's  book  went  to  at  least 
four  edit  ions.  It  was  followed  by  Prince's  in  1S-16,  and 
by  S.  B.  Parson's  "The  Rose:  Its  History.  Poetry,  Cul- 
ture and  Classification,"  1840.  Parson's  hook  went  to  a 
revise*!  edition.  Of  later-date  flower-books  there  are 
several  of  importance,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  to  trace  more  than  the  beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can norieultural  writings. 

In  1838  api>earod  a  book  in  French  in  New  Orleans. 
This  was  I.iclicvrc's  "Nouvcnu  Jardinier  de  la  J»uis- 
iane."  It  was  a  small  hook  of  200  pages,  with  a  calendar 
and  brief  directions  for  the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Singularly  enough,  a  French  book  also 
appeared  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  country.  This  was 
Provancher's  "U>  Verger-Canadicn,"  published  in 
Quebec  in  1872. 

It  is  in  the  pomological  writings  that  North  America 
has  made  the  greatest  contributions  to  horticultural 
literature.  William  Forsyth's  excellent  "Treatise  on 
the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees'"  appeared 
in  london  in  1802,  and  it  was  widely  read,  "an  impres- 
sion of  1,500  copies  (of  the  first  edition)  in  4to  Imving 
been  sold  in  a  little  more  than  eight  months."  An 
American  edition,  by  William  CoLbctt.  ap|>eared  in 


New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1802,  and  in  Albany  in 
180.1,  and  an  epitome  of  it  by  "an  American  farmer," 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1803.  The  first  Ameri- 
can pomological  book  was  W  iliiam  Coxe's  "View  of  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,"  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1817,  a  work  known  to  student*  of  horticultural 
literature  for  the  uniform  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  its  descriptions.  A  feature  of  this  excellent  work 
are  the  many  woodcut*  of  varieties  of  fruits.  Although 
not  answering  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 
they  were  considered  to  be  very  good  for  the  time  and 
for  a  new  country.  One  of  them  is  reproduced  in  JKig. 
1858  to  show  the  style  of  workmanship.  Coxe  had  lOO 
wuodcutoof  apples,  63  of  pears,  15  of  iieachcs,  17  of 
plums,  3  of  apricots,  2  of  nectarines.  This  makes  200 
engravings,  which  would  be  considered  liberal  illustra- 
tion even  at  the  present  day. 

James  Thacher's  "American  Orchardist"  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1822,  and  the  second  edition  at  Plymouth  in 
1825.  The  first  edition  was  also  bound  with  William 
Cobbett's  "Cottage  Economy,"  and  the  double  volume 
was  issued  in  New  York  in  1824  as  "American  Orcharrl- 
ist  ami  Cottage  Economy."   "The  Pomological  Man- 
ual," New  York,  1831  (second  edition  1832),  is  a  com- 
pilation of  descriptions  of  varieties,  by  W  iUiam  Robert 
Prince  and  William  Prince,  son  and  father  respectively. 
William  Kendrick's  "New  American  Orchardist"  wan 
published  in  Boston  in  1833.  The  eighth  edition  ap- 
pear* *l  in  1848.  Like  all  early  works,  it  devotes  most  of 
its  s[>ace  to  varieties.   Robert  Manning  published  his 
admirable  "Book  of  Fruits,"  at  Salem,  in  1838,  being 
aided  by  John  M.  Ives.  Upon  the  death  of  Manning, 
Ives  published  a  second  edition  in  1844  under  the  title 
of  "The  New  England  Fruit  Book,"  and  a  third  in  1847 
as  "The  New  England  Book  of  Fruits."  Downing's 
"Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America"  appeared  in  1845 
in  two  forms,  dutslecimo  and  octavo,  although  both 
issues  were  printed  from  the  same  ty|>o.  One  issue  of  the 
octavo  form  contained  colored  plates.  Thomas'  "Fruit 
Culturist,"  which  is  known  in  subsequent  editions  as 
"The  American  Fruit  Culturist."  appeared  in  1846. 
Other  pomological  writings  which  appeared  before  1850 
are  Sayers'  "American  Fruit  Garden  Companion,"  Bos- 
ton, 1831);  Holly's  "Orchardist 's  Companion,"  Philadel- 
phia, 1841;  Bridgeman's  "Fruit  Cultivator's  Manual," 
New  York,  1845;  Flov's  American  edition  of  George 
Lind ley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden." 
New  York,  1840;  Jaquc's  "Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Management'  of  Fruit  Trees,"  Worcester,  1849;  Good- 
rich s  "Northern  Fruit  Culturist,"  Burlington,  Vt., 
1849;  Cole's  "American  Fruit  Book,"  and  others. 
Barry's  "Fruit  Garden"  appeared  in  1851. 

Of  these  pomological  books,  the  first  place  should  be 
given  to  those  of  Coxe,  Kendrick,  Manning,  Downing, 
Thomas  and  Barn,'.  The  influence  of  Downing's  "Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America"  probably  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  all  others  in  extending  a  love  of  fruits  and 
a  eriticid  attitude  toward  varieties.  Begun  by  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing — perhaps  the  fairest  name  in  Ameri- 
can horticultural  literature— it  was  continued  and  re- 
vised by  the  elder  brother,  Charles,  after  the  untimely 
death  of  the  former.  Most  of  these  works  were  largely 
compilations.  A  notable  exception  was  Manning's 
"Book  of  Fruits  "  In  the  introductory  remarks  to  this 
volume  is  the  following  stutcment:  "There  is  one  cir- 
cumstance to  which  we  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers — that  while  some  recent  works  on 
pomology-  are  compiled  from  earlier  authors,  or  from 
information  derived  at  second-hand,  the  writers  them- 
selves sc  Idom  having  the  means  of  observation  in  their 
power,  we  have  in  these  pages  described  no  specimen 
which  we  have  not  nctuallv  identified  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  its  genuineness."  It  was  Manning  who 
chieflv  made  known  to  Americans  the  pears  of  the 
Belgian,  Van  Mons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  careful 
observers  amongst  American  pomologists. 
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The  a  wakening  pomology  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  found  expression  in  Elliott  8  "Fruit  Book," 
18.ri4,  whose  author  wrote  from  Cleveland,  and  which 
went  to  a  new  edition  in  1859  as  "The  Western  Fruit 
Hook,"  with  the  preface  dated  at  St.  Louis;  and  Hoop- 
er's "Western  Fruit  Book,"  1857,  written  at  Cineinnati. 
John  A.  Warder  was  a  guiding  spirit  of  the  opening 
West. 

The  earliest  separate  grape  book  was  published  in 
Washington  in  1823,  by  the  prophetic  Adlum,  "A 
Memoir  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  America." 
This  went  to  a  second  edition  in  1828.  Before  this  time 
(lhtKti),  S.  W.  Johnson  had  devoted  much  space  to  the 
grape  in  his  "Rural  Economy,"  published  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  he  published  interesting  pictures  of 
^rape-training  (Fig.  1859).  Adlum's  book  was  followed 
in  1826  by  the  "American  Vine  Dresser's  Guide,"  by 
Dufnur.  This  important  work  also  gave  picture*  of 
gra|>e-lraining,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  1860. 
The  larger  number  of  the  grape  hooks  apiM-aml  l>efore 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  although  the  larger  part  of 
the  development  of  the  subject  has  taken  place  since 
that  ( 


AoLttM,  John.  A  Memoir  on  the  Cultivation  o(  the 
and  the  Best  Mode  ol  Making  Wine.  Wa 
|c  1823.)  Davi.  A  Fork.  142  pp. 


2ded. 


|e.  1828.) 


LIST  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  BOOK8 

The  purpose  of  the  following  list  is  to  record  all  the 
regular  publishers'  or  book-trade  books,  and  their 
editions,  on  fruit-growing,  flower-growing,  vegetable- 
gardening,  and  closely  related  subjects,  that  have  been 
published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the  cUase 
of  the  year  1914.  It  does  not  include  British  or  other 
imported  books  that  apparently  are  printed  abroad 
and  then  bound  up  in  this  country  with  a  new  title- 
page,  or  even  those  of  foreign  authorship  that  are 
merely  reprinted  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that 
thev  do  not  represent  American  experience  and  are 
really  not  American  works.  Neither  does  the  list  con- 
tain all  excerpts  or  separates  of  articles  or  addresses 
that  may  1><-  put  in  pamphlet  form,  nor  the  reports  and 
publications  of  government  departments.  Revisions 
and  modified  editions,  as  indicated  by  new  copyright 
or  changed  title-page,  are  included,  but  not  new 
impressions  or  re-issues. 

The  entries  comprise  the  name  of  the  author  (or 
editor)  as  given  on  the  title-page,  the  exact  title,  the 
phraseology  of  the  subtitles,  whether  illustrated,  place 
of  publication,  dare  (n.  d.  means  that  no  date  is  given  on 
the  title-page),  date  of  copyright  (n.  c.  means  that  there 
is  no  copyright  imprint),  publisher,  number  of  pages 
(roman  numerals  are  those  of  prefatory  pages),  and  Bine 
of  the  bound  volume  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is 
intended  that  the  capitalization  and  punctuation  of  the 
original  Hhall  be  followed,  but  as  the  list  has  been  com- 
piled from  several  sound's  it  has  liecn  impossible  to  be 
consistent  in  these  details.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
intended  to  be  given  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  given  tntok,  on  the  assumption  that  the  author's 
wishes  and  usage  are  to  be  respected. 

Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  this  list  accu- 
rate anil  complete.  It  was  first  put  in  type  more  than 
two  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  gone  over  by  many 
persons.  Revised  proofs  have  brlen  taken  and  these 
nave  again  been  gone  over.  Special  aid  has  been  given 
by  the  Library  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society. 

Abbott,  Francis  B.  Hand-Hook  of  Small  Fruit*.  Illu*.  Chicsco. 
III.  n.  d.   Paper  5««  *  34.  tlSX9?| 

Adam*.  H.  S.    Flower  Gardening.    Illu*.    New  York.    1913.  |e. 
1913.)  McBride.  MM!  A  Co.  283  pp.  5*7,4. 

 .  Lilies.  Bring  one  of  a  serii  •*  of  flower  monograph*.  Illu*. 

New  York,   1913.   Ic   1913. |   McBride.  Naat  A  Co.    110  pp. 


 .  The  Mime. 

Greer.  180  pp. 

Agar,  MaBemni.    Garden  Design  in  Theory  and  Prnrtiee. 

Philadelphia.  1912.  J.  B.  1-ippincott  Company.  272  pp.  9  in. 
Aokicum.  P  The  New  York  Gardener:  or.  twelve  letter,  from  a 

farmer  to  hi*  on,  in  which  he  describe*  the  method  of  laying 

out  and  managing  the  kitchen  garden.    White  Creek.  1827. 

In.  c.J    Published  by  A.  Cn**hy.    G.  M.  Davison.  Printer. 

Saratoga  Spring*.  90  pp.  7  I  4  f). 
Alba i  oh.  Benjamin  P.    The  Gardenette;  or.  City  Back  Yard 

Garden  by  the  Sandwich  System  ...  a  complete  Guide  for 

the  Amateur  Gardener.    Mm     Piqua.  O.    1912.    The  Mageo 

Bros.  Co.,  Printer*.  04  pp.  9  in. 
Albkk,  Helbn  R.  Hardy  Plant*  for  Cottage  Garden*.  Illu*.  New 

York.    1910.    II.  Holt  dt  Co.  vi  +  309  pp.  8  in.  (American 

Nature  Serie*.  Group  IV.  Working  with  Mature. ) 


AuuauMx.  W.  H.  See  Hedrick.  U.  P.  The  Plum*  of  New  York. 

Auxv.  C.  I-  Bulbs  and  Tuberous- rooted  Plant*;  their  history, 
description.  mr-thod»  of  propagation  and  complete  direct, on* 
for  their  successful  culture  in  the  garden,  dwelling  and 
house.   Illu*.  New  York.  1893.   |r.  1893]  Orange  Judd 
pany.  vi+311pp.  8x54- 

.  Cabbage.  Cauliflower  and  Allied  Vegetable*  from  Seed 
to  Harvest.  Illu*.  New  York.  1901.  [c.  1901.]  Orange  Judd 
Company,  xvi  *>  127  pp.  7  4x6. 

AiLrN,  Jodn  Fibr.  The  Culture  of  the  Grape.  F.robraeing  Direc- 
tion* for  the  Treatment  of  the  Vine,  in  the  Northern  State*  of 
America,  in  the  open  air,  and  under  glass  structures,  with  and 
without  artificial  heat.  Illu*.  Bo«nm.  1847.  Dutton  A  Went- 
worth.  Printer*.  53  pp.  9  4  in. 

 .  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Treatment  of  the 

Grupe  Vine;  embracing  it*  history,  with  direction*  for  it* 
treatment,  in  the  t'nilcd  Stale*:  of  America,  in  the  open  air. 
and  under  glass  structure*,  with  and  without  artificial  heat. 
Illu*.  2d  ed.,  enlarged.  Boaton.  1848.  |e.  1848. |  Dutlon  A  Wcnt- 
worth.  247  pp. 

 .   The  same.    Illu*.  3d  ed.,  enlarged  and  revised.  New 

York.  1853.  |c  1853.1  C.  M.  Haxton,  Barker  A  Co.  330  pp. 
7«*xd4- 

■  Victoria  Regia:  or,  the  great  water  lily  of  America.  With 
a  brief  account  of  it*  discovery  and  introduction  into  cultiva- 
tion. With  illustration*  by  William  Sharp,  from  specimens 
grown  at  Salem.  Ma**.,  II.  S>  A.  Colored  plate.  Boaton. 
1854.  |c  1854.1  Dutton  A  Went  worth.  17  pp.  27  X  21. 
Allen,  Lewis  F.  Rural  Architecture;  being  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  farmhouses,  cottage*,  and  outbuildings,  comprising 
wood  houses,  workshop*,  tool  houses,  carriage  and  wagon 
house*,  stables,  smoke  and  anil  houses,  ice-house*,  apisry  or 
bee  house,  poultry  houses,  rabbit  ry,  dovecote,  piggery,  bams 
i  for  cattle,  etc.,  together  with  lawn*,  pleasure  ground* 
the  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  garden;  also,  useful 
and  ornamental  domestic  animal*  for  the  country  resident,  etc.j 
also,  the  best  method  of  conducting  water  into  entile  yard* 
and  house*.  Beautifully  illu*trntcd.  New  York.  1803.  (e.  1852.) 
C.  M.  Saxton.  378  pp.  8  x  5. 

 .  The  same.  A.  0.  Moore;  alao  by  Orange  Judd  A  Co.  7  4x5. 

 .  Sit  Smith.  C.  H.  J.  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen,  Phoebe,  and  Godfrey,  Dr.  Miniature  and  Window  Gar- 
dening. New  York.  1902.  J.  Pott  A  Co.  100  pp.  7  4  in. 
Allen,  Walter  Fox.  English  Walnuta;  what  you  need  to  know 
about  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  this  most  delicious 
of  nuta.  Illu*.  Lawrenoevillo.  N.  J.  |o.  1912.1  W.  F.  Allen. 
29  pp.  64  in. 

Alwood,  Wm.  B.  A  aeries  of  bulletins  on  Orchard  Technique. 
Bulletins  97-101.  Virginia  Agricultural  lOxperimenl  Station. 
With  notes  on  in*eeticjdes  by  J.  I..  Phillip*  and  H.  L.  Price. 
Illu*.  Roanoke.  Va.  1900.  Stone  Printing  and  Manufacturing 
Company.   125  pp.  "Orchard  Technique"  on  cover. 

American  Chrysanthemum  Annual,  1895.  See  Barker.  Michael. 

American  Fi/irist  Comfant's  Directort  of  Florists,  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen  of  the  t'nited  State*)  and  Canada.  Chicago. 
1890.  Ic.  1890,1  PuNi.hcd  by  the  American  Florist  C 
123  pp.  S'.iB. 

1892.  195  pp. 
1894.  270  pp. 
18WI.  335  pp.  74x44. 
1898.  351  pp 
1899    3V.  pp. 

1900.  MM  pp. 

1901.  397  pp. 

1902.  410  pp. 

1903.  415  pp. 

1904.  407  pp. 


5x7. 


Illu* 


 .  Making  a  Rock  Cxrdcn 


New  York.    1912.  [e. 

i  House  and 


1900.  475  pp. 
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The  name.  1909.  544  pp. 
The  same.  1910.  3*5  pp. 
The  same.  1911.  586  pp. 
The  same,  1912.  645  pp. 
ucak  Facira  Pocket  Direcoirt  for  the  year  1910 
ter.  N.  Y.  1910.  American  Fruit*  Publishing  Company.  188 
pp.  6*i*34- 

American  Fruits  Year  Book  and  Directort  or  Nurserymen 
for  the  year  1912.  Portraits.  Rochm.ur.  N.  Y.  |e.  1912.) 
Ainerican  Fruiu  Publiidiiiut  Company.  190  pp.  7^  x4. 

AntmrtK  Horticultural  Annual.  A  yearbook  of  horticultural 
progress  for  the  professional  and  amateur  gardener,  fruit- 


irowr,  and  florist.  Illus.  New  York.  1807.  [c.  1807.) 
Judd  Company.  152  pp.  7  4  »  5. 

 .  The  same,  for  1868.  104  pp. 

 .  The  same,  for  1869.  152  pp. 

 .  The  same,  for  1870.  152  pp. 

■  The  same,  for  1871.  152  pp. 
America*  Robe  Cultcribt.  The.  Being  a  practical  treatise  on 
llie  propagation,  cultivation,  and  management  of  the  rose  in 
all  unuoiu;  with  a  lUt  of  choice  and  approved  varieties  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  the  United  State*.  To  which  are  added  full 
direction*  for  the  treatment  of  the  dahlia.  Illustrated  with 
New  York.  n.  d.  |e.  18S6.|  Orange  Judd  Com- 
I  pp.  7«,S. 

The  same.  1806.  (c.  1852.)  C.  M.  Saxton  4  Co.  96  pp. 
8  x  6)i    (Bound  sixth  in  Sax  ton's  Rural  Handbook.  2d  aerie*. ) 

 .  The  same.    1866.    (c.  1856.)    Orange  Judd  Company. 

96  pp.  74x5. 

Anders,  J.  M.  House-Plants  as  Sanitary  Agents;  or,  the  relation 
of  growing  vegetation  to  health  and  disease;  comprising,  also, 
ii  consideration  of  the  subject  of  practical  floriculture,  and  of 
the  sanitary  influences  of  forests  and  plantations.  Philadelphia, 
1887.  [c.  1880.)  J.  B.  Lippiucott  Company.  334  pp.  7  *(  x  5. 

Anderson  Jamer.  See  Marshall.  Chariest.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Gardening. 

Am. if.  .  E.  H.  A  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in 
Texas,  and  Instructions  for  Wine-Making.  Illus.  Dallas,  Texas. 
|e.  1889J  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Publishing  Company.  Paper. 
45  pp.  8 1  «  in. 

 — .  The  same.  189a  (c  1890.) 

Andrews,  Walter  E.  See  Farmer,  I..  J.  Fall-bearing  Strawberry 
Secrets. 

Amoicr.  Belle  Summer.  The  Garden  Book  of  California.  Decora- 
tions by  Spencer  Wright.  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
|c  1900.)  P.  Elder  A  Co.  vii  +  141  pp.  8**  in. 

Abai,  S.  See  Canada,  J.  W.  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  an  O  ran  go 
Orchard. 

Abue.  C.  H.  See  Grelner,  T.,  and  Arlie.  C.  H.  How  to  Grow 
Onions. 

Arnold,  George.  How  to  Grow  Asters;  a  Manual  on  Aster*. 
0th  ed..  revised.  Illus.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  1912.  J.  Yick's  Sons. 
40  pp.  8>«  in. 

Arpinwall,  Britt.   Logan  be  r 
C.  I.  Lewi*.  Written 


anberry  Culture, 
specially  for  use  i 
School,  Portland,  I 


15  pp. 


Kau  (jallie,  rla.  1893.  |e.  1SU3.|  Published  by  John  A 
10  pp.  3x5. 

I  let,  L.  II.  American  Grape  Training.  An  account  of  the 
leading  forms  now  in  use  of  training  the  American  Grapes. 
Illus.  New  York.  1893.  [c.  189.1.1  The  Rural  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 95pp.  (Republished  and  extended  in  The  Pruning-Rook.) 

 .  Annals  of  Horticulture  in  North  America  for  the  Year 

1889.    A  witness  uf  passing  events  and  a  record  of  progress. 
Illus.    New  York.    1.800.    |c.  18S9.|    The  Rural  Publishing 
pany.  249  pp.  8x5* 

The  same,  for  1890.  1891.  [c.  1891.)  312  pp.  84x54. 
The  same,  for  1891.   1892.  |c.  1892.)  415  pp.  8x54. 
The  same,  for  1892.   1893.  |c.  1893.)  387  pp.  84x54. 
— .  The  same,  for  1893.  with  an  account  of  the  horticulture 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition.    1894.   |c.  1894.)  Orange  Judd 
Company,  vii  +  179  pp.  74x5. 

 .  Cross-Breeding  and  Hybridiiing.  The  philosophy  of  the, 

crossing  of  plants,  considered  with  reference  to  their  improve- 
ment under  cultivation;  with  a  brief  bibliography  of  the  sub- 
ject. New  York.  18!12.  Ic.  18921  The  Rural  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 41  pp.  S  x  5  !s.  (Vol.  I,  No.  0  of  The.  Rural  Library.)  In- 
corporated in  Plant-Breeding. 
 .  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture;  comprising  sug- 
gestions for  cultivation  of  horticultural  plants,  descriptions 
of  tho  species;  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  ornamental 
plants  sold  in  the  United  States  anil  Cauadii,  together  with 
geographical  anil  biographical  sketches.  Assisted  by  Wilhelm 
Milter.  Illustrated  with  over  two  thousand  original  engravings. 
New  York.  1900-1902.  |c.  1000.)  The  Macniillan  Company. 
4  vols.  2,016  pp.  11x8.  2d  ed.  1904  .  3rd  ed.  1904.  8th  ed.  1909, 

 .  The  same.  4th  ed.  (liound  in  6  vols,  with  additional  pref- 

Ne*w  York^lWO  "DouV.*7iTPage  *  Co™ 


1898. 
7x5. 


|c.  1S98J  The  Mao- 
(The  Garden-Craft 


vii  +417  pp. 
1901.   vii  +417  pp. 


10th 


 .  Held  Notes  on  Apple  Culture,  Illus.  New  York. 

[c.  1886.j  Orange  Judd  Company.  90  pp.  7  4  x  6. 

— .  The  Forcing-Book.  A  manual  of  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables in  glass  houses.  Illus.  New  York.  1897.  (e.  1897.)  The 
Macmillan  Company,  xtii  +  266  pp.  7x1V  (The  Garden- 
Craft  Series.) 

 .  Garden-Making.    Suggestions  for  the  utilizing  of  home 

grounds.   Illus.    Aided  by  L.  R.  Taft,  F.  A.  Waugh,  Ernest 

Walker.  New  York  and  London. 

millan  Company,    vii  +  417  pp. 

Series.)  Vegetables  by  Waugh. 
— — .  The  same.  3d  ed..  revised. 

 .  The  same.  4th  ed.,  revised. 

ed.,  1906. 

 .  The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book.  A  compendium  of  i 

information  for  fruit-growers,  truck-gardeners,  florists  and 
others.  Completed  to  the  clue*  uf  the  year  1889.  New  York. 
1889.  [c.  1889.1  Garden  Publishing  Company.  236  pp.  6,4  x4  V). 

.  The  same.  2d  ed.,  revised.  Completed  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1892.  [c.  1892.)  The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 
221  pp.  7  4  *  fc 

— — .  The  same.  3d  ed..  revised  and  extended.  New  York  and 
I/ondon.  1895.  |c.  1895.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  ix  +  302 
pp.  7x1' 4.  (The  Garden-Craft  Series.) 

 .  The  same,  4th  ed.  1896.  |c.  1895.)  ix  +  312  pp.  7x4. 

  The  same.  New  and  rev.  ed.  1904.  ix +312. 

 .  Farm  and  Garden  Rule-Book.   A  manual  of  ready  rules 

reference  with  recipes,  precepts,  formulas,  and  tabular. 

eneral  farmers,  gardeners,  fruit- 


information  for  the  use  of  genen 

growers,  stockmen,  dairymen,  poultry  men.  foresters,  rural 
teachers,  and  others  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  New 
York.  1911.  Ic.  1911.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  xxiv  +  587 
pp.  8  x  5  4   The  17th  cd.  of  the  Horticulturist-*  Rule-Book. 

 .  The  same.  18th  ed.  1912. 

 .  See  Long,  Elias.  How  to  Plant  a  Place. 

  Manual  of  Gardening.  A  practical  guide  to  the  making  of 

home  grounds  and  the  growing  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
for  home  use.  Illus.  New  York.  1910.  k.  1910.1  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  xvi  -r  539  pp.  8x5  4-  rounded  on  Garden- 
Making  and  the  Practical  Garden-Rook. 

 .  The  Nursery-Book.  A  complete  guide  to  the  multiplica- 
tion and  pollination  of  planta.  Illus.  New  York.  1891.  Ic. 
1891.|  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  304  pp.  7  4x5  H- 

 .  The  same.  3d  ed.  New  Y'ork  and  London.  1896.  |c.  1896.) 

The  Macmillan  Company,  xi  +  305  pp.  7x4,4.  <Thc  Garden- 
Craft  Series.)  4th  ed.,  1900.   1 1th  ed..  1907. 

 .  Plant-Breeding;  being  five  lectures  upon  the  ameliora- 
tion of  domestic  plants.  New  Y'ork  and  London.  1895.  |c.  1895.| 
The  Macmillan  Company,  xii  +  2V3  pp.  7x44-  (The  Garden- 
Craft  Series.)  In  French  as  La  Production  des  Pluntcs,  trans- 
lated by  J.  M.  et  E.  ilarraca.  Paris.  1901. 

 .  The  fame.  2d  ed.  1902.  xii  +  355  pp. 

— .  The  same.  3d  cd.  1904.  xiii  +  334  pp. 

 .  The  same.  4th  ed..  with  a  new  chapter  on  current  ] 

breeding  practice.   1906.   xiv  +  483  pp,  Trans,  into  J 
by  D.  Karashuua.  |Rev.  ed.,  Bail.-y  A  Gilbert.  19151. 

 and  C.  E.  Huns.  The  Practical  Garden-Book;  containing 

the  simplest  directions  for  the  growing  of  the  commonest 
things  about  the  house  and  garden.   Illus.   New  York.  1900. 

 .  The  same.  2ded.  1901.  vi  +  250  pp. 

 .  The  Principles  of  Kruit-G rowing.   Illus.   New  York  and 

London.  1897.  |c.  1897.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  xi  +  508 
pp.  7x4%  (The  Rural  Science  Series. ) 

1808,  |c.  1897.1  xvii  +  514  pp.  3rd 
[The  20th  ed.  appeared  early  in  1915.) 


ed. 


The  same.  2d  ed. 
1900.  4th  ed.  1901. 


-.  The  Principle*  of  Vegetable-Gardening.  Illus. 

The   Macmillan  Compi 


New  York. 

"MS 


1901.     |c.  1901.1 
7x5.  Trans,  into  Marathi  by  L. 
3rd  ed.  10O4. 

 .  The  Pruning-Book.    A  monograph  of  the  pruning  and 

training  of  plants  as  applied  to  American  conditions.  Illus, 
New  York  and  London.  1H98.  |c.  1898,|  The  Macmillan 
Compuny.i  x  +  537  pp.  7x5.  (The  Garden-Craft  Series.)  2nd 
ed.  1899  (ix  +  545).  3rd  ed.  1901.  4th  ed.  1902.  Oth  ed.  1904. 
8th  ed.  1907. 

 .  Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits.  Illus. 

New  York  and  London.  1898.  |e.  1898.)  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, xiii  4-  472  pp.  8x54. 

 .  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike.    A  collection  of  evolution 

essays  suggested  by  the  study  of  domestic  plants.  New  Y'ork 
and  london.  1890.  |c.  1896.)  The  Macmillan  Company. 
515  pp.  8x54- 

 .  The  same,  second  issue.  (Pref.ee  dated  Nov.  17. 1806.) 

 .  The  same.  2d  ed.  1897. 

Baker.  Charles  R.  Practical  ami  Scientific  Fruit-Culture.  Illus. 

Ronton.  I860.  |c.  1S64).|  Lee  A  Shepard.  523  pp.  84x54 
Baker,  Tarkinoton.    Yard  and  Garden.    A  bonk  of  practical 

information  for  the  amateur  gardener,  in  city,  town  or  suburb. 

Illustrated  with   photographs   and   diagrams  Indianapolis. 

n.  d.  |c.  1908.)  The  Bobbe-Merrill  Company.  418  pp.  74x5. 
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BtuUA  I  pseud.  I.  See  Wright,  Mr-  ; 
Barclay.  J.  Ot.  (Trana.)  See  Perm. 
Cure  of  the  Vine. 

Barker,  *.!  •  hael.  Editor.  The  American  Chrysanthemum  An- 
nual. Portrait  of  John  Thorpe.  Illus.  New  York.  1895.  |c.  1805.) 
Tlic  Mayflower  Publulung  Company.  44  pp.  10x7  4. 

Barkkrb.  8Ayt'»L  D.  See  Cieaveland,  H.  W. 
Cottagos. 

Barkers,  William.   See  Cieaveland.  II.  W. 
OottaVM 

Barnard,  Ciiabi  i  »  Charlie  Barnard's  Works.  My  Ten-Rod 
Farm,  etc.  Household  Library.  Four  volumes  in  one.  Con- 
taining: I.  My  Ten-Kod  Fariu;  or,  how  I  became  a  florist.  II. 
Ten  Per  Cent  on  the  Investment;  or,  farming  by  inches.  III. 
A  Simple  Flower-Garden.  IV.  *3J0  Net  Income;  or,  the  straw- 
berry  garden.  New  York.  1882.  [n.  c.|  K. 
345  +  224  pp.  7  '*  I  5. 

 .  Fanning  by  Inches;  or.  "with  BrL 

jr.  1869.1  luring.  Publisher.   123  pp.  8  in. 


ing.) 

 .  Gardening  for  Money.  Hoi 

st  rawl jerries,  vegetables.  Ho..tou. 
Publisher.  345  pp.  8  x  5  4  (Cott 
1  Garden, 


How  it  was  done,  in 

d.    [e.   INrW.J     I  ...ring. 
(Comprises  My  Ten-Rod  Farm. 
Farming  by  Inches. ) 
Handkerchief  Garden.    Sire,  25x60  feet.  Results: 
m,  exercise,  health  and  120.49,  1st  ed. 
n.  d.  |n.  c.)  E.  H.  Libby.  09  pp.  7     x  5. 
The  same.  |e.  I889.|  Garden  Publishing  Company. 

.  2ded.  Illus.   1893.  [e.  1893.1  The  Rural  Pub- 
pany.  75  pp.  7  4x5.  (The  Rural  Library,  Vol.  I, 
No.  17.  April.) 

 .  My  Ten- Rod  Farm;  or.  how  I  became  a  florist.  By 

Maria  Oilman.   Boston.   1809.  |r.  1809.|  " 
119  pp.  8x5. 

 .  A  Simple  Flower  Garden;  for  country  homes.  A  prac- 
tical guide  for  every  lady.  How  to  start  it :  what  it  will  coat ; 
how  to  stock  it  to  have  flowers  the  year  round.  Boston,  n.  d. 
|c.  1870.|  Loring,  Publisher.  76  pp.  8x6. 

 .  The  Strawberry  Garden:  how  it  was  planted;  what  it 

cost:  what  came  of  it  financially  and  sentimentally.  A  very 
practical  story.  Boston,  n.  d.  |e.  1871.)  Loring.  Publisher. 
104  pp.  8x5.  (Another  copy  with  "$2,000  a  Year"  printed 
on  cover.  1 

 .  Talks  about  Our  I'-eful  Plants.   A  book  of  observations 

and  experiments  for  the  use  of  schools,  students,  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  culture  of  plants  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
New  York.  1894.  |c.  1SS6.|  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Co.  xvi  +  133 
pp.  6  H  x  4  4- 

 .  S2.000  a  Year  on  Fruit*  and  Flowers;  or.  My  ten-rod  farm 

and  how  I  became  a  florist.  To  which  is  added:  *550  •  Year 
from  the  Strawberry  Garden.  Farming  by  Inches  and  with 
Brains.  The  Flower  Garden  and  How  to  Manage  It.  Phila- 
delphia, n.  d.  |n.  c]  The  Keystone  Publishing  Company.  345 


-+•  1 6  pp.  7  4  x  5. 
The 


Contains: 
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Cos  les  A  Co. 

It  arm  km.  Parker  T.    House  Plants  and  How  to  Grow  T1 

Illus.    New  York.    1909.    |c.  1909.|    Doubled*)-.  Page  A 

236  pp.  74x54. 
 .  The  Suburban  Garden  Guide.   New  York  and  llarrisburg, 

Pa.   |c.  1911-1  The  Suburban  Press.  64  pp.  8  in. 
 .  The  same.   New  York.    1913.  The  Maci 

147  pp.  7  in.   1  rin-  Country  nil  lc  Manual*. ) 
HtiiRott,  Leon  van.    I  .awns  and  How  to  Make  Tlicm.  Together 

with  the  proper  keeping  of  putting  greens.   Illus.    New  York. 

1910.  |e.  IWM.|   Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.   174  pp.  74x54- 
 ,  editor.  See  Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 


Harry.  P.  Barry's  Fruit  Garden.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  newly 
electro! yped,  Illus.  New  York.  n.  d.  |c.  I872J  Orange  Judd 
Company,  xvi  -f-  491  pp.  7  1  j  x  5. 

The  same.    New  edition,    Revised  and  brought  down  to 

"    [c.  1883.)  Orange 


date,  by  the  author.  Illus.  New  York.  1883. 
Judd  Company,  xvi  +  510  pp.  7  »j'  x  5. 


 .  The  Fruit  Garden.    A  treatise  intended  to  explain  and 

illustrate  the  physiology  of  fruit  tree*,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  all  operations  connected  with  the  propagation,  transplanting, 
pruning  and  training  of  orchard  and  garden  trees,  as  standards, 
dwarfs,  pyramids,  espaliers,  etc..  the  laying  out  ami  arranging 
different  kinds  of  orchards  and  gardens,  the  selection  of  suit- 
able varieties  (or  different  purposes  and  localities,  gathering  and 


preserving  fruits, 
descriptions  and 
wards  of  I.'jO  ' 


,  etc.  New  1  ork 
».v  +  398  pp.  7«,x5H. 
j— .  The  same.  Auburn  and 

The  same.   New  York, 
r  A  Co. 


of  diseases,  destruction  of  insects, 
"  mrnts,  etc.   Illustrated  with  up- 
nting  different  parts  of  trees,  all 
of  trees,  designs  for  plantations,  irn- 
1851.   |e.  1851.)  Charles  Serihner. 


Babsett,  Mark  8.  The  Cranberry:  its  cultivation,  and  how  to 
turn  the  cedar  bog  of  New  Jersey  into  a  profitable  investment. 
Philadelphia.    187a    Brinckloe  4;  Marot,  Printers.  46  pp.  4  >4 

in. 

Batch an,  Lee  Im  Trobk.  Morula  Trucking  for  Beginners.  Da 
Land,  Fla.  (r.  1913.)  The  E  O.  Painter  Printing  Company. 
2U5  pp.  7  1 3  in. 

Frank  A.   How  to  Make  Old  (irrhards  Profitable.  Illus. 
Boston.  1912.  Tbe  Ball  Publishing  Company.  123  pp.  7!,u>, 

Batson,  Mrs.  Stephen.  Summer  Garden  of  Pleasure.  With  36 
illustrations  in  color  by  Osmund  Pittman.  Chicago.  111.  1909. 
(c.  1909.)  A.  C.  MeCiurg  A  Co.  xiv  +  213  pp.  9  x  6. 

Beach.  S  A.,  Booth,  N.  O..  and  Tatlor,  O.  M.  Tbe  Apples 
of  New  York.  Report  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  for  the  year  1903.  Illus.  Albany.  1905.  J  B. 
Lyon  Company,  Printers.  409  +  300  pp.  94*64    In  2  vols. 

Beadle,  D.  W.  Canadian  Fruit.  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Gardener. 
A  guide  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  their  value  for  cultivation  in  this 
climate.  Illus.  Colored  plates.  Toronto.  1872.  |c.  1872.1 
James  Campbell  A  Son.  xvi  •  391  pp.  9x6. 

T,  J.  T.  Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia.  Containing 
.  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.  New  York. 
1909.  The  Macmillan  Company,  xii  +  196  pp.  8  x  54- 

 .  How  to  Make  an  Orchard  in  Britiah  Columbia.  A 

book  for  Beginners.  New  Y'ork.  1912.  The  Mac  mi  II  an 
viii  +  80  pp.  7  ?i  x  5 }  <j. 
Beat-tie,  W.  R.  Celery  Culture.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  production  of  celery  for  home  use  and 
for  market,  including  the  selection  of  soil,  production  of  plants, 
cultivation,  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  marketing  and 
uses.  Illus.  New  York.  1907.  |c.  1907.  |  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, x  +  143  pp.  7  4  x  5. 
Becker,  JortAXM.  Der  Wrinbau.  Eine  Anlcitung  xur  Antage  und 
Behandlung  der  Rebe  und  des  Weins  in  den  Mittleren  Stnaten 
von  Nordamerika.  Illus.  F.vansville.  Ind.  1860.  Gcdruckt  in 
der  Ofliriu  des  "Volkabolen."  viii  +  111  pp.  0 '  in. 

REEoir.H.  Ut  set  Warp.  Plain  and  Pleasant  Talk  about  Fruits, 
Flowers  and  Farming.  New  York.  1859.  (c.  1859.)  Derby  * 
Jackson.  A.  O.  Moore  &  Co.  viii  •+•  420  pp.  7  4  x  5. 

 .  The  same.    New  edition,  with  additional  matter  from 

recent  writings,  published  and  unpublished.  New  Y'ork.  1874. 
[c.  1873.)  J.  B.  Ford  *  Co.  vu  +  498  pp.  7»i  x  5. 

 .  See  Best.  G.  W.  Best's  Potato  Book. 

Beeoe.  Strawberry  Culture.  Exeter.  N.  H.  Published  by  the 
author.  23  pp. 

Bkli.,  Joseph  T.  Work  on  Fruit  and  Fruit  Growing.  Toledo.  1876. 
Toledo  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  148  pp.  8  in. 

Bennett.  Charles  L  See  Pnpcnoc,  Paul  B. 

Bennbt,  Ida  D.   The  Flower  Garden.   A  handbook  of  practical 
New  York.    1903.    |c.  1903.)  MeClure. 
>  ft  Co.  ix  +  282  pp.  81.  xO. 

 .  Tbe  same.    A  manual  for  the  _ 

New  York.  1910.  [c  1903.)  Doubleday,  Page  *  Co.  ix  +  i 
pp.  7  H  x  5  4. 

The  Vegetable  Garden.  A  manual  for  the  amateur 


table  gardener.  Illus.  New  York.  1909.  |c.  1908.)  DouWrday, 

Page  &  Co.  260  pp.  7  4x54- 

 .  The  same.  1908.  Tbe  MeClure  Company.  8  4  in. 

 .  See  Dreer'i  Hints  on  the  Growing  of  Bulbs. 

Blrckmans.  L.  E.  Pear  Culture  in  the  South.  An  essay  written 

at  the  request  of  the  Aiken  VinivGrowing  Association,  of  South 

Carolina,  and  lead  before  that  hotly  -n  Thursday.  July  7.  1859. 

Augusta.  Ga.   1859.   Steam  power  press  of  tbe  Chronicle  and 

Sentinel.  "3  pp.  8  4  in. 

Berlkse,  Abbe.  Sec  Dearborn,  Henry  A.  S.   Monograph  of  the 
genus  Camellia. 

Berxeaud.  Thiebact  de.  The  Vine- Dresser's  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Manual:  or,  the  art  of  cultivating;  the  vine;  ami  mak- 
ing wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  With  description*  of  the  species 
and  varieties  of  the  vine;  the  climate*,  soils,  and  sites  in  which 
each  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  with  their  limes  of  Mossotn- 
ing  and  Is-aring;  the  diseases  of  the  vine  and  mean*  of  preven- 
tion. With  instructions  for  the  preservation  of  wines,  brandies, 
vinegars,  confections,  etc.,  of  the  grape:  for  the  care  of  the  wine- 
cellar:  the  economy  of  the  vine-yard;  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
diseases  incidental  to  the  vine  dresser.  From  the  second 
French 
New 


iw*    1.1,  i.ii'i.iju    lu    ins-    sills-    u..-^s-».      .  nun  ».,, 

eh  edition,  by  the  translator  of  I*  Solitaire,  etc.  Illus. 
York.    1829.    Published  by  P.  CanfieUI.    lii  +  158  pp. 


Best.  Gkoroe  W.   Rest's  Potato  Book,  containing  Henry  Ward 
Ileerher's  essay  on  the  potato  mania  written  especially  for  this 
work.    Also,  experiments  in  potato-culture,  engravings  and 
description,  of  new  varieties,  etc.   Ctira.  N.  Y.    1870.   G.  W. 
9ti  pp.   9  in. 

H.  E.  See  Phillips.  Norman. 

Biuoi-E,  Jacob.  Biggie  Berry  Book.  A  csjodensed  treatise  on  the 
culture  of  berries.  With  leaves  from  the  experience  of  many 
practical  berry-growers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States-  Illus. 
Philadelphia.  1894.  |c  1894.)  W 
126  pp.  5  4x4. 
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 .  Higgle  Berry  Book;  small  fruit  facta  from  bud  to  box,  euo- 

■rrvnl  into  understandable  form.  lllus.  Philadelphia.  1011. 
Wilmer  Atkinson  Company.  144  pp.  5h  in.  (On  cov-r:  B,<j:le 
Kami  Library. ) 

 .  The  ammo.  6th  ed.,  50th  thousand.  1913. 

Biggie  Garden  Book;  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  Bowers 


spina.  1908.  W.  J_ 
Company.   184  pp.  5)j  in.   (On  mn-w:  Higgle  Farm  Library.) 

 .  The  same.  3d  ed..  30th  thousand.  1912. 

.  Biggie  Orchard  Hook;  fruit  and  orchard  gleaning"  from 
(tough  to  basket,  gathered  and  parked  into  book  form.  Illua, 
Philadelphia.  1906.  W  Atkinson  Company.  144  pp.  5H  in- 
(On  cover:  Higgle  Farm  Library.  I 

 .  Tt>c  same.  3d  ed  .  20th  thou-and.  1908. 

 -.  The  same.  3d  ed.,  30th  thousand.  1911. 

Bissktt,  I'rri.a    The  Bonk  of  Water  Gardening.  Giving  in  full 
detail  all  the  practical  information  necessary  to  the  selection, 
:  and  successful  cultivation  of  aquatic  and  other  plants 


rcjuirr-d  in  the  making  of  a  water  gun  leu  and  its  surroundings, 
and  covering  all  conditions  from  that  of  the  amateur  with  a  few 
plants  in  tub*  to  the  large  estate  or  park.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  12(1  halftones,  17  diagrams,  and  2  double-page  platen. 
New  York.  11107.  |r.  r.HKVI  A.  T.  IV  La  Marc  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,   199  pp.   HI  x  7  H- 

Black.  John  J.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Peach  anil  the  Pear  on 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Peninsula.  With  a  chapter  on 
quince  culture  ami  the  culture  uf  some  of  the  nut-bearing  trees. 
With  plates.  Wilmington,  I VI.  IH.MI.  |c.  1886.|  The  James  A 
Webb  Co.  397  pp.  H  x  <i. 

■  The  same.    New  York.    1887.    |r.  1886.]    Orange  Judd 
Company. 

Blackmail,  O.  W.    New  and   Enlarged  Manual  on  Practical 
Strawberry  and  Berry  Fruit  Culture,  also  of  Grapes.  Asr 
Rhubarb,  etc.  lllus.  Kittrcll.  N  C.  1900.  US  pp.  8i 

 .  The  same.  3d  ed.  1902.  7H  in. 

Bla.m-ha.n,  Neltje.  The  American  Mower  Garden.  Planting  list* 
by  l^onard  Barron.  Illustrated  with  92  full-page  photograpiis. 
New  York.  1909.  |c,  1909.  |  DouUeday,  Page  A  Co.  xv  4- 
368  pp.  10x8. 

Htr.vsi.ALE.  John  I.   8ee  Heyne,  E.  B.  Catalogue  of  European 

Vines. 

■  The  Olive  Tree  and  It*  Products:  and  the  suitability  of 

the  soil  and  climate  of  California  for  its  extensive  and  profitable 
cultivation,  lllus.  Kan  Francisco.  1881.  Dewey  A  Co.  15  pp. 
»x6«. 

Blinn,  Philo  K.  Cantaloupe  Culture;  a  treatise  on  cantaloupe- 
growing,  under  irrigation  in  Colorado.  1st  ed.  Illua.  Rocky 
Ford.  Colo.  (e.  I910.|  The  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe  Seed 
Breeder's  Association.  32  pp.  9>(in. 

 .  The  same.   The  Facts  about  Cantaloupes;  a  treatise  on 

cantaloupe-growing,   giving   the   rust    cultural    practice  and 


efperienre  of  growers  in  the  special  cantaloupe-growing 
triet.  of  the  United  State*.  3d  revuaou.  |c.  1912.)  35  pp. 


on  Horticultural 
Journal. 


RLOOMrtELD,    L.  M. 

Crops.  Reprint  from 
Psper.  77  pp.  9x0. 
Boarpman,  Rosin  a  C.   Lilies  and  Orchids-  a  series  ot  drawings 
in  color  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  and  ts-autiful  species 

lllus.  New 


of  these  families,  together  with  descriptive  text. 
York.  1906.  R.  G.Tooke.  Inc.  48  pp.  10.".  m*X. 
Bos-in >v K.  G.  Van,  and  brother.  See  Van  Boehnve,  G..  and  Bro. 
I  p.  1550.  two  issues.) 

Boor.,  N.  < ►.  See  Beach.  8.  A.  The  Apples  of  New  York;  and  Hod- 
rick.  I'.  P.  The  Grapes  ol  New  York. 

BoancN,  Mb*.  A.  K.  Sis-  Gik«1,  J.  M.,  and  Borden. 
BosaoN,  Charlfs  1*    Observations  on  the  Potato,  and  Remedy  for 
the  Potato  Plague.    In  two  parts:  containing  a  history'  ol  the 
potato,  ili  cultivation  and  uses;  also,  a  treatise  on  the  potato 
malady,  it-  origin  and  appearances  in  different  countries,  s 


view  of  various  theories  coneerning  it.  with  the  iYincd.es  pro- 
pos,s|.  and  *n  imiuiry  into  the  causes  producing  the  di-s ■»*, 
with  directions  for  staying  its  further  progress.  Bo-ton.  1.M6, 
|c.  18*6, 1   Published  by  K.  L.  Pratt    ii  4  118  pp.  BK>>- 

B01M.TON.  William.  The  Family  Strawberry'  Patch  and  I  he  Way 
to  Make  it  a  Success.  Alpena.  Mich.  |c  lull  ]  62  pp.  5?,  in. 
(Running  title  ot  top  of  page:  Strawlx-rry  Culture.) 

Rot  nvr.,  H.  Flore*  Poetici.  The  Florist's  Manual.  Designed  as  an 
introduction  to  vegetable  physiology  and  systematic  Iwtany. 
for  cultivators  of  flowers.  Willi  more  than  811  beautifully  col- 
ore,! engravings  of  poetic  flowers.  18.1.1,  Jr.  1833.|  .  Boston: 
Munroc  A  Francis.  New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis,  viu  4  2v> 
pp.  9 1 1  %  0. 

o,  Compiler.  Everything  You  Want  to  Know;  u 


boiled-down  treatise  on  poultry  and  gardening  subjects;  hints 
compiled   by   "Inrle   Mike"  ipsci 
J.  J.   1903.  The 
Publishing  Company.  124  pp.  7  in. 


for  beginners 
lllus.  Ilammnnt 


'  (|«euH.». 
Farm-garden  and  Poultry 


Brat,  Mns.  Mart  Mattmkws.  My  Grandmother's  Garden,  and 
An  Orchard  Ancestral.  Boston.  1911.  R.  G.  Badger.  95  pp- 
(Jin. 


Km.  «..  Jnscrn.  The  Flower-Garden ;  or.  H reek's  book  of  flowers; 
in  which  are  described  all  the  various  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, annuals,  shrubby  plants,  and  evergreen  trees,  desirable 
for  ornamental  purposes,  with  directions  for  their  cultivation. 
Boston.  1851.  fc.  1851.|  John  P.  Jewett  *  Co.  xii  +  33b  pp. 
8  x  4 


The  same.    New  edition. 


. ..  1851.1  Boston:  John  P.  Jewell  A  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jewett.  Proctor  A  Worthington. 


revised  and  enlarged.  1856. 
Cleveland 
New  York:  Sheldon,  Blake- 


nun  A  <  'o    vu   1    CI",  pp    s  1  .',  1 4. 

 .  The  same.    New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New 

York.  1858.  Ic.l8.il.]  A.O.Moore,  xii  +  396  pp.  7Hx5tf. 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1863.  |c.  1H51.|  C.  M.  Saxton  A 

Co. 

.  New  Book  of  Flowers.  Newly  eleetrotyped  and  illustrated. 
(Revision  of  Flower-Garden. )  New  York.  n.  d.  (c.  1866.] 
Orange  Judd  Company,  xii  -r  480  pp.  7  H  x  5  )i 

 — .  The  Young  Florist;  or.  conversations  on  the  culture  of 

Rowers,  and  on  natural  history,  with  numerous  engravings, 
from  original  designs.  Boston.  1833.  [c.  1833.]  Russell, 
Odiurne  A  Co.  168  pp.  5  x  5  i». 
Bkebact.  Rev.  T.  Coi.uno*.  Cordon  Training  of  Fruit  Trees; 
diagonal,  vertical,  spiral,  horixonul,  adapted  to  the  orchard- 
bouse  and  ojwn-air  culture.  With  a  supplement  containing 
remarks  on  cordon  training,  the  cultivation  and  pruning  of  peach 
trees  in  pots,  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  for  pot  -culture,  and 
general  remarks  on  orchard-houses  adapted  lo  I  he  cliniale  of 
the  I'nited  States.  By  C.  M.  Hovey.  lllus.  Boston.  1864. 
[n.  c.l  Hovey  A  Co  112  pp.  9x5  *«.  (The  supplement,  pp.  79— 
112,  l*  by  Hovey.  i 
Bremer.,  Fkeorrira.  See  Downing,  A.  J.  Rural  Essays. 
Bridoeman,  Thomas.  The  American  Gardener's  Assistant.  In 
three  parts,  containing  complete  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit  tree*,  and  grape-vines.  New  edition, 
revised,  enlarged  and  illustralistl  by  S.  Edwards  Todd.  Part  I. 
Kitchen-Gardening,  152pp.;  Part  II.  Fruit-Gardening,  211  pp.; 
Part  III.  Flower-Gardening.  166  pp.    18117.    |c.  1866.)  (The 


•d  A 


work  is  a  revision  of  The  Young  Gardener's  Assistant.) 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1872.  (e.  1866.)  William  Wo, 

Co.  7)jx5. 

 .  The  Florist's  Guide:  containing  practical  directions  for  the 

cultivation  of  annual,  biennial,  ana  perennial  flow cring  plants, 
of  different  classes,  hcrhaceous  and  shrubby,  bulbous,  fibrous, 
awl  tuberous-rooted;  including  lite  double  dahlia,  green houst 
plant-,  etc  New  York.  1835.  [c.  1835.)  Printed  and  sold  by 
W.  Mitchell.   120  pp.  6Hx4. 


oved.   New  York. 


.  The  same 
1840.    |e.  1840 


3d  ed  .  enlarged  and 
For  sale  by  the 


viii  +  180  pp.  7Hx4H- 

 .  The  Florist's  Guide;  containing  practical  .. 

the  cultivation  of  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  flowerinc 

Slants,  of  different  classes,  herbaceous,  shrubby,  bulbous, 
brous  and  tutx-rous-rootcd.  including  the  double  dahlia,  with 
a  monthly  culendar.  containing  instructions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  greenlKjUse  plants  throughout  the  year.  The  whole 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  I'nited  States,  A  new  and  im- 
proved edition.  Portrait.  New  York.  1844.  [c.  1844.]  For  sale 
by  the  author,  xi  -f  175  pp.  7  tj  x  5. 
— — .  The  same.  New-  and  improved  edition.  1847.  [c.  1847. | 
xi  +  1 75  pp. 

—.  Flower-Gardening;  containing  complete  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  Henry 
T.  Coates  A  Co.   166  pp.  7  >,  x  5. 

.  The  Fpiii  Cultivator's  Manual;  containing  ample  direc- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  ihe  most  important  fruits,  including 
the  cranberry,  the  fig.  and  grape,  with  descriptive  lists  of  the 
most  admired  varieties,  and  a  calendar,  showing  Ihe  work 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  orchard  and  fruit -garden  every 
month  of  the  year  Tl>c  whole  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
Inited  States.  Portrait.  New  York.  1844.  |c.  I844.|  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  vi  +  175  pp.  7  <  j  x  4 

 .  The  same.  1815.  A.  Hanford. 


 .  The  same.    New  York.    1847.    [c.  1847.|    vi  +  189  pp. 

7Hx4'a. 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1857.  [c  1847.)  C.  M.  Saxton  k  Co. 

 .  Fruit-Gardening:  containing  complete  practical  directions 

for  the  selection,  propagation  and  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  lllus.  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  Henry  T.  Coates  A  Co.  211 
pp.  7«4x5'4. 

The  Kitchen  Gardener's  Instructor;  containing  a  catalogue 


of  gnrdrn  and  herb  sessl.  with  practical  direction*  under  each 
head  for  the  cultivation  of  culinary'  vegetables  and  herbs. 
With  a  calendar,  showing  the  work  necessary  to  Is-  done  111  a 
kitchen  garden  every  month  throughim!  the  season;  al>o. 
directions  for  forcing  or  forwarding  vegetables  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary -s-  .-on  The  a  hole  adapted  to  Ihe  climate  of  Ihe  I'nited 
States.  New  York.  :K36.  D.  Mitchell.   128  pp.  7»ix5. 

 .  The  same.  1844.  [c  1H44.1  For  sale  by  the  author. 

 .  The  same.   New  Y  ork    1857.    |c.  18»7.|  C.  M.  Saxton  A 

Co. 

 .  The  same.  A  new  and  improved  edition.  New  Y  ork. 

|e.  1847.1  C.  M.  Saxton.  Barket  A  Co    xii  +  164  pp. 
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introduced  into  the  United  States. 
I  Printed  by  Nichol  A  Mathews. 


 .  The  same.  IKrt4. 

 .  Kitchen-Gardening;  containing  complete  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Mud.  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  Henry  T.  Coatee  A  Co.  152  pp. 
7  4  x54- 

 .  The  Young  Gardener '»  Aaaistant;  containing  a  catalogue 

of  garden  and  flower  seed*,  with  practical  directions  under 
each  head  for  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables, 
of  which  a 
Brooklyn. 
96  pp.  7  I  4. 

 .  The  name.  3d  ed.,  with  an  appendix;  containing  directions 

for  cultivating  fruit  tree*  ami  the  gra|st  vine.  New  York.  1832. 
[c.  1X32.|  Printed  by  Geo.  Robert  ...     vi  +  272  pp.  7x4  4- 

 .  The  same.  The  Young  Gardrnrr's  Assistant;  containing  a 

catalogue  of  garden  and  flower  needii,  with  practical  directions 
under  each  head,  for  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables  and 
flowers:  aim.  directions  for  cultivating  fruit  treea,  the  grape 
vines,  etc. ;  to  which  is  added  a  calendar,  snowing  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  the  various  departments  of  gardening  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  7th  ed.,  improved.  New  York.  1837. 
(c.  1*17.1  Mitchell  *  Turner,  vi  +  300  pp.  84  x  5. 

 The  same.   8th  ed..  improved.    1840.    |c.  1*10.)  vi  +  408 

pp.  84x54- 

— — — .  The  same.  10th  ed  .  improved.  In  three  parts.  New  York. 
1M4.   For  sale  by  the  author.   (Each  part  paged  separately). 

9  in. 

■  The  same.  12th  ed..  with  an  appendix.  In  three  parts, 
containing  catalogues  of  garden  and  flower  seed,  with  practical 
directions  under  each  head  for  tin  cultivation  of  culinary 
vegetables  and  flowers;  also,  directions  for  cultivating  fruit 
trees,  the  grape  vine.  etc.  To  which  is  added  a  calendar  to 
each  part,  showing  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  various 
departments  each  month  in  the  year.  The  whole  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  United  States.  1847.  |c.  1X47.]  (Kach  part 
pajf.il  separately.) 

 .  The  same.  The  whole  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United 

States.  New  edition,  with  an  appendix,  containing  remarks  on 
the  alleged  disease  of  the  potato,  etc.  Part  I.  Vegetable  depart- 
ment. NcwY'ock.  1865.  [c.  1X47.1  William  Wood  A  Co.  7  4x5. 
(The  three  parts  were  also  published  separately  as  "Kitchen 
Gardener's  Instructor."  "Fruit-Cultivator's  Manual."  and 
"Florist  ?.  Guide.") 

BntoHT,  Wilusu.  B  right's  Single  Stem.  Dwarf  and  Renewal 
.System  of  Grape  Culture:  adapted  to  the  vineyard. the  grapery, 
and  the  fruiting  of  vines  in  pots,  on  trellises,  arbors,  etc.  New 
York.   1X60.  |c.  I»60.|  C.  M.  Saxton.  Barker  A  Co.   123  pp. 

 .  The  same.  2d  ed.    New  York.    1861.   |c.  I860.]  C.  M 

Saxton.  Barker  A  Co.  155  pp. 

Brill.  Fran.  in.  Cauliflowers  and  How  To  Grow  Them;  with 
plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  in  minute  detail  for  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  this  crop,  from  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  to  the  marketing  of  the  product.  Kiverhead.  N.  Y. 
1SXG.  |n.  c]  Published  by  the  author.   16  pp.  0  x 54. 

 .  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing.    New  and  enlarged 

edition.  With  suggestions  to  seed-growers.  By  George  Thur- 
ber.  New  York.  1X84.  |c  1883.)  Orange  Judd  Company.  166 
pp.  7HlS. 

 .  The  same.  18X6. 

 .  The  same.    New  York,   n.  d.    [c  1872.)   Orange  Judd 

Company.  157  pp. 

i  I  mi  s '  m  f  Wiluam  D.,  Editor.  Hoffy'a  North  American  Pomolo- 
gisl ;  containing  numerous  finely  colored  drawings,  accompanied 
by  letter  press  descriptions,  etc..  of  fruits  of  American  origin. 
Portrait.  Book  No.  I.  Philadelphia.  1X00.  |c.  1X60.)  Prepared 
and  published  by  A.  Hoffy.  vi  +  41  pp.  104  x  8. 

Banoga,  Smut  Wahm.ii.  A  Garden  with  House  Attached.  Ill  us. 
Boston.  1904.  R.  G.  Badger.  118  pp.  94  in. 

 .  The  same.  1011.  (c.  IMLJ 

Brown.  Glrnn.  Editor.  European  and  Japanese  Gardens.  Papers 
read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Architects:  Italian 
Garden",  by  A.  I).  F.  Ilumlin.  Knglish  Gardens,  by  It.  Clipston 
Sturgis.  French  Gardens,  by  John  Galen  Howard.  Japanese 
Garden^,  by  K.  Honda.  Edited  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Architect"  by  Glenn  Brown.  Secretary.  Illus.  Philadelphia. 
1902.  |e.  1902.1   Henry  T.  Coates  4  Co.  94x7. 

BnowN,  Jturs  B.  Reference  book  explanatory  of  Brown's  im- 
prove! above-ground  storeboiw,  for  the  keeping  over  winter  of 
fruit.  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  etc..  together  with  a  ofise  essay 
on  the  propagation,  cultivation,  and  preservation  of  tT 
potato.  .VTMinnville.  Tenn.  InnO. 
20  pp.  9  in. 

Drown.  Waldo  F.  Gardener's  Pocket  Manual.  A  abort,  practical 
treatise  on  gardening.  Illus.  Springfield.  O.  |c.  1878.]  T.  II. 
Edwards  A  Co.  105  pp.  U  in. 

Bryant,  W.  C  See  Field.  F.  E.  Tie  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter 
Garden;  see  Turner.  Mrs,  Cordelia  Harris.  The  Floral  Kingdom. 

Br.  ti.t.vtN.  Robert.  Thr  Culture  nf  the  Grape,  and  Wine  Mak- 
ing; with  an  appendix  containing  directions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sirawherry.  by  N.  Longworlh.  Illus.  Cincinnati. 
1852.  |e.  1-02.]   Moore  A  Anderson.   142  pp. 

 .  The  same.    Illus.   2d  ed.   Cincinnati    1852.    (c.  1852.1 

Moore  A  Anderson.   142  pp. 

-  The  same.    Illus.    3d  cd.   Cincinnati.    1852.    ]c.  1852.] 


1853.  |c.  1852.) 
1855.   |c.  1852.) 


 .  The  same.    Illua.  4th  ed.  Cincinnati. 

Moore.  Anderson  A  Co.  142  pp. 
 .  The  same.    Illus.   5th  ed.  Cincinnati. 

Moore,  Wilstach.  Keys  A  Co.  142  pp. 
 .  The  same.    Illus    6th  ed.   Cincinnati.    1X60.   (c.  1852.) 

Moore,  Wilstach.  Keys  *  Co.   142  pp. 
 .  The  sum.     Illus.    7th  ed.    Cincinnati.    1861.    |c.  1X52.) 

Moore,  Wilstach.  Keys  A  Co.   142  pp. 
 .  The  same.   Illus.  8th  ed.   Philadelphia,  n.  d.  Crawford 

A  Co.  142  pp. 

 .  The  same.  8th  ed.  Cincinnati.   1865.   Moore,  Wllstaob 

A  Baldwin.  142  pp.  8  in. 
Buchanan.  W.  D.  See  Tritachler,  C.  H.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 


How  to  Grow  I 
Itron.  J.   I..   A   Horticultural  Handbook.    Illus.  Dea 

Iowa.  March.  1900.  Wallace  Publishing  Company.  160  pp. 
6x4,4 

  and  Hansen,  N.  E.    American  Horticultural  Manual. 

Part  I.  Comprising  the  leading  principles  and  practices  con- 
nected with  the  propagation,  culture,  and  improvement  of 
fruits,  nuts,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  figure* 
and  explanatory  designs.  New  York.  1902.  |c  1902.)  John 
Wiley  A  Sons,  xx  +  417  pp.  7,4  x  5. 

 .  The  name.    Part  II.  Systematic  Pomology;  containing; 

descriptions  of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  orchard  fruits,  grapes, 
small  fruits,  subtropical  fruits,  and  the  nuts  of  the  United 
States  and  Caiuwla.  Illustrated  by  hundreds  of  outlines  of  the 
leading  commercial  fruits  and  nuts.  1903.  vi  ?  491  pp. 
Br  ell,  J.  S.  The  Cider  Makers'  Manual.  A  practical  handbook, 
which  riubodics  treat !*«**  on  the  apple;  construction  of  cider, 
mills,  cider-presses  srssi-washers,  ami  cider  mill  machinery  in 
general:  rider  making:  fermentation:  improved  processes  in 
refining  rider,  and  its  conversion  into  wine  and  champagne; 
vinegar  manipulation  by  the  slow  and  uuiek  processes;  imita- 
tion ciders:  various  kinds  of  surrogate  wines;  summer  beverages; 
fancy  vinegars,  etc.  lllu*.  Buffalo.  1869.  |c.  1869.]  Pub- 
lished by  Haas  A  Kelley.  viii  -f  174  pp.  7  4x5. 

■  The  same.  Revised  edition,  with  alterations.  Buffalo, 
1874.  |c.  1869.)  Haas.  Nauert  A  Co.  1X3  pp.  74x5. 
BOW,  Robert.  Anient- an  Flow  cr-Cardcn  I>irectory;  containing 
practical  direction"  for  the  culture  of  plants,  in  the  flower- 
garden,  hot-house,  green-bouse,  room*  or  parlor  windows,  for 
every  month  in  the  year;  with  a  description  of  the  plants  most 
desirable  in  each,  the  nature  of  the  sod  and  situation  best 
adapted  to  their  growth,  the  proper  season  for  transplanting, 
etc.;  with  instructions  for  erecting  a  hot -house,  green-house, 
and  laying  out  a  flower-garden;  also.  Table  of  Soils  most  con- 
genial to  the  plants  contained  in  the  work — the  whole  adapted 
to  either  large  or  small  garden;  with  instructions  for  preparing 
the  soil,  propagating,  planting,  pruning,  training,  ana  fruiting 
the  grape-vine,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  sorts  for  rull  ivsting 
open  air.  2d«l-.  with  numeniu*  adihliona.  ITiiladelphia. 


1839.P  °fTYs39.] 
9x54- 

The  same.  3d 


arey  and  A.  Hart,    viii  +  379  pp. 


si 


ith  numerous  additions.  Philadelphia. 
1X45.  |c.  1X45.]  Can  y  A  Hart,  xi  +  345  pp.  7  4  x  4  4. 
 .  The  same.    4th  ed.,  with  numerous  additions.  Phila- 
delphia.  1X51.  A.  Hart  date  Carey  A  Hart),  xvi  +  339  pp. 

 .  The  same.  5th  ed..  with  numerous  additions.  Philadel- 
phia. 1X52  |c.  1X51.1  A.  Hart  (late  Carey  A  Hart),  xvi  +  339 
pp.  8x5. 

The   same.    6lh  rd.. 


M.-.rc  * 


same.  Illus.  3d  e 
Anderson.  l«2pp. 


[c.  18.14.1  xv  i  +  342  pp.  7  4  x  5. 

 .  The  same.  6th  ed..  New  York.  1859.  A.  O.  Monro. 

 .  The  same.   New  edition,  with  numerous  additions.  New 

York.  n.  d.  (c.  1X54. |  Orange  Judd  Company,  xvi  +  342  pp. 

74  x  5. 

— — .  For  1st  ed.  see  Hibbert.  The  American  Flower  Garden 
Di  rectory. 

 .  The  Family  Kitchen  Gardener;  containing  plain  and  accu- 
rate descript ions  .»f  all  the  different  species  and  variety's  of  culi- 
nary vegetaMe";  with  their  Isitanical,  English,  French,  and 
German  names,  alphabet  irally  arranged,  and  thr  best  mode  of 
cultivating  them  in  the  garden  or  under  glass;  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  implement s  and  medicinal  herbs  in  general  use.  Also, 
descriptions  and  characters  of  the  most  select  fruits,  their 
management,  propagation,  etc.  Illustrated  with  twenty-five 
engravings.  New  York.  1X52.  [c.  1X47. |  C.  M.  Saxton.  216 
pp.  74  *i 

The  same.  New  York.  1867.  lc.  1847.1  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany. 216pp.  74x5. 

 ■.  The  Rose  Manual;  containing  accurate  descriptions  of  all 

the  finest  varieties  of  roses,  properly  classed  in  their  respective, 
families,  their  character  and  mode  of  culture,  with  directions 
for  their  propagation,  and  the  destruction  of  insects.  With 
engravings  Philadelphia.  1X41.  |c.  1X44.]  For  the  author 
and  Messrs.  Carey  A  Hart,  xii  +  182  pp.  7  4  x  5. 

 .  The  same.    2d  ed.,  with  additions.    1X47.    la  1X44.1 

xii  +  192pp.  74x5. 

 .The  same.  3d  ed.,  with  additions.  1851.  Published  by  the 

author,  xii  +  188  pp.  7  4  in. 
 .  The  same.  4th  ed.,  with  additions.   1X54.   (c.  1814.)  For 

the  author.  A.  Hart,  and  I.ippincott,  Gratnbo,  *  Co.   xvi  -r 

196pp.  74x4  4- 
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HORTICULTURE,  LITERATURE  OF 


Brum.  Her  Fisher.  S.  I.  Oharrva 

Culture  of  tbc  Kuropean  Vine. 
Burrerrt,  H.  A.  Tbe  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivator's  Guide  Book. 

With  a  preface  by  Dr.  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen.   American  edition. 

With  illustrations.    New  York  and  Liverpool,    n,  d.  |1899.) 

Illua.  (with  Mark  and  colored  platea. )  U.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Blake  A  Mackenzie,  viii  t  172  pp.  9  i  6. 
Bi-rfee,  W.  Atlee.    How  to  Grow  Melona  for  Market,  Illus. 

Philadelphia.  1888.  [c.  188*.)  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co   I  +  81 

pp.  7H  i  ft. 
 .  Tbe  same.  8th  ed.   1897.  [c,  1888.) 

 .  See  Pcdersen,  J.,  and  Howard.  G.  II.  How  to  Grow  Cab- 
bages and  Cauliflower  Moot  Profitably.  See  lhuiington,  E.  1)., 
and  Moll.  I-  M.  How  and  What  to  Grow  in  a  Kitchen  Gankrn 
of  One  Acre.  Me*  Greioer.  T..  and  Arlie,  C.  H. 


 .  Hoot  Croon  for  Stock  Feeding  and  How  to  Grow  Them: 

Compiled  from  the  prire  essays  and  practical  experience. 
Illus.  Philadelphia.  188*.  |c.  1888.)  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co. 
viii  +  72  pp.  7  ,4  a  ft. 

 .  Vegetables  for  the  Home  Garden,    lllua.  Philadelphia. 

|c.  1896.)  W.  AUce  Burpee  4  Co.  127  pp.  7hii 
Tlie  aame.  3d  ed.  1898.  |c  1898.) 
The  same.  Revised  edition.  1612. 
Bi  n*.  Fuhiso,  Jr.  The  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of  America; 

[  full  descriptions  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  species  and 
'  b  directions  for  propagation,  culture  and  use.  Illus. 
3.    |c.  1863.1   Crosby  A  Nichols.    «v  +  074  pp. 

I  x  ti. 

 .  The  aame.   New  York.   1865.   |c.  1863  and  1865.)  J.  E. 

Tilton  A  Co.  xv  -f  667  pp.  8x5. 

•  .  Garden  Vegetables,  and  How  to  Cultivate  Them.  Illus. 

Boston.  1K66.  \r.  ISf^.)  J.  E.  Tilton  A  Co.  12  -r  355  pp. 
7  ».  x  5.   ( Abridgement  ol  the  alwve. ) 

BtTHHjTT,  M.  C.  Apple  growing.  New  York.  1912.  Outirnt  Pub- 
lishing Company.  1 7 1  pp.  i  in.   touting  Handbook  Series,) 

Brsnr.  James.  Grapes  and  Wine.  A  visit  to  the  principal  vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  France;  citing  a  minute  account  of  the 
different  methods  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine;  with  a  catalogue  of  the  different  varieties 
of  grape;  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  profits  of  cultivating  the 
vine;  an  estimate  of  tin-  profit*  of  Malaga  Iruit,  etc.  New 
York:  C.  S.  Francis  A  Co.  Boston:  J.  H.  Francis.  1848. 
166  pp. 

 .  Journal  of  a  Recent  Visit  to  tbe  Principal  Vineyards  of 

Spain  and  France.  With  some  remarks  on  the  very  limited 
quantity  of  tbe  finest  wines  produced  throughout  tbe  world,  and 
their  consequent  intrinsic  value;  an  attempt  to  calculate  the 
profits  of  cultivating  the  vim*;  a  catalogue  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  grape;  ami  an  estimate  of  tbe  profits  of  Malaga  fruits; 
together  with  oliservations  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the 
vine  into  New  South  Wales.  Philadelphia.  IS3.N.  J.  Snider.  Jr. 
xi  +  177  pp.  8  in.    Reprinted  from  the  l-ondon  edition  of  1831.) 

BtiscH,  8.  8.,  and  Gran*.  E.  K.  Manual  of  Horticulture  for  Grade 
and  High  Schools.  Illus.  North  Yakima.  |c  1913.]  Printed 
by  the  Republic  Print.  223  pp.  9  in. 

Bi  ■nun  i  ii.  Hank.  Atuerikanisches  Gartendiuch  fur  Stndt  und 
Land.  I  .me  an  der  aiuerikanischcii  Rcdurfuinsen  angrpante, 
durrh  xahlreichr  Original -a  ufaatsc  venwhrte  Zusammenstcllung 
der  in  Christ's  "Gartenbuch."  Rilmpiir's  "Gartenblumen"  una 
andrrn  eiiKhlagendcn  Wcrken  enthiiltencn  Einlcitung,  dee 
Hausgartcns  una  tur  Kultur  der  Gcn>u*e  ohstbaume.  ltetsn, 
ForstbAume  und  Blumen.  Mit  fim  m  Anhangr  fiber  Blumcn- 
surht  irn  Zimmer.  Illus.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  1M»2.  G.  Brum- 
der.  xu  +  502  pp.  H'j  in. 

Bvnh,  IstnoR.  A  S«in.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Grape 
Vines,  Small  Fruit,  and  S**cd  Potatoes,  cultivated  and  for  pale 
at  the  Bushherg  vineyards  and  oreaards,  Jeflrrson  County.  Mo., 
with  brief  directions  for  planting  and  cultivating.  Illu«.  St. 
Louis.   1H69.   R.  P.  Studlcy  A  Co..  Printers.  58  pp.   10  >4  in. 

Bt'«M  A  Son  A  Mcimnkr.  Illustrated  IVscriptive  Catalogue  of 
American  Grape  Vines,  with  btief  directions  for  their  culture. 
By  Bu«h  A  Sou  A  Meissner,  successors  to  Isidor  ltu«h  A;  Son. 
grape  growers,  und  proprietors  of  the  Hushlierg  vineyards  and 
grape  nur<eries,  Hu»hl*rg.  Mo.  Illus.  St.  Uiuis.  Is?.").  The 
R  P.  Studlcy  Co..  Printers.  HO  pp.  10>,  in. 

 ..  Illustrated    Descriptive  Catalogue  of   American  Grape 

Vino*.  A  grape  growers' manual.  Illus.  3d  ed.  St.  Louis.  18*3. 
(c.  18S3.J   It.  P.  Studlcy  A  Co.   153  pp 

.  The  same.    Illus.  4th  ed.    St.  Louis.    18D5.    [c.  1894.| 

R.  P.  Studlcy  A  Co  2<Mpp, 

BlTTERM  El  J'.  W.  H  Making  Fence,.  Wall*  and  Hodges  Illus. 
New  York.  I'M  I.  [c.  1914. |  McBridc.  Nast  A  Co.  06  pp. 
4  '  ■>  x  6 1  j. 

Calkin*.  John  R.  Gleanings  in  Olive  Culture  New  method  of 
propagating  tlx-  trees;  transplanting,  pruning;  soil:  climate; 
tbe  olive  as  a  street  and  avenue  tree:  irrigation;  insect  pests; 
olive  oil;  olive  pickles;  vanrties;  the  outlook  for  the  industry. 
Los  Angeles.    |1S92.|    Press  of  The  Rural  Californian,    8  pp. 

9  1  5  pj;,.  Culture  in  California.    Illu».    lxs»  Angeles.  1894. 
I«  Angeles  Printing  Company    16  pp.  9!4  i  6. 
CaMaK.  DR.  Jame*.  See  White.  William.  N. 


CiMo,  J,  \\  .  gad  Aral  s.  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  an  Orange 
orchard;  a  summary  of  the  main  points.  Houston.  Texas. 
|c  1909-1  16  pp.    I  k  in 

Card,  Frko  W.  Rush-Fruits.  A  horticultural  monograph  of 
raspberries,  blacklicme*,  dewberries,  currants,  goosebeme*. 
»nJ  other  shrub-like  fruits.  Illus.  New  York.  1898.  Ic.  1898.) 
The  Maemillan  Company,  xii  +  537  pp.  7  1 5.  (Rural  Science 

Tbe  same.  2d  ed.,  revised.  1901. 
Tbe  same.  5th  ed.  1909.  |c.  1898.)  7>.  i5«. 
Carman.  Kijuckt  S.  The  New  Potato  Culture;  aa  developed  by  the 
trench  system,  by  tbe  judicious  use  of  chemical  fertilisers,  and 
by  tbe  experiments  earned  on  at  tlx-  rural  grounds  during  tbe 
past  fifteen  years.  New  York.  1891.  |e.  1891.)  Tbe  Rural 
Publishing  Company.  105  pp.  8^x5»». 

 .  The  same.  2d  ed.,  revised  ami  enlarged.  1893.  200  pp. 

Cars,  A.  Oca.  See  Dea  Cars.  A. 

Cart.  Aim  sirs  G.  Cranberry  Culture  on  a  Western  Plan,  with 
valuable  items  ami  recipes  from  grower*  and  members  of  tbe 
•ranberry  Association.    Cincinnati.  Ohio.  1891. 
I  A  Co.  77  pp.  9  in. 
Carry,  J.  P.   A  treatise  on  the  culture  and  growth  of  different 
sorts  of  flower  roots,  and  of  greenhouse  plants  kept  in  moras, 
etc.   To  which  is  added  a  table,  of  the  Unnasan  Haases  ol 

by^tJbc  a'uthor^TO^p.'  V+xtv?'  ***X' 
Cello*.  Georq«:  Bracreoard.  Commercial  Varieties  of 
and  Avocado  Trees.    Illus.    Miami.  Fla.    |c.  1912.]  " 
grove.  Nursery  department.  45  pp.   Hi  i  h 

Crudwick,  L.  The  Cultivator's  Hand  Book  on  Universal  or 
Planetary  I  -aw  of  tbc  Plants.  Sun.  Moon  and  Signs.  What  it  is; 
bow  it  operates;  how  it  affects  nations;  the  animal  and  vrgc- 
tahli   kingdom,  and  pspecially,  it  nST^-i-t-  m-a,  J'l.nriLir 

Chicago  |c.  I89.r»  l  R.  R  Donnelly  A  Sons  Co..  Printer*.  110 
pp.  8x5ti 

Chapman,  J.  B.   The  Grape  Grower's  Guide.  A  short  treatise  on 
grape  culture  in  central  Kentucky.  Giving  the  easiest  and  i 
pleat  mode  of  successfully  cultivating  the  native  grape, 
bethtown,  Ky.  1875.  W.  Chapman.  134  pp.  71,  in, 

Cxirrns,  Brum.  See  Fisher,  S.  I. 
and  Culture  of  the  European  Vine. 

Cm  are,  C.  THrna-roN.  The  Prairie  Fruit  Culturist:  or.  What  to 
plant  and  how  to  cultivate  in  tbe  West,  a  reliable  treatise  on 
fruits.  3d  thousand.  Illus.  Chicago.  1859.  a  C.  Griggs  A  Co. 
96  pp.  7  H  in.  (Chase's  Handbooks  of  Knowledge  for  Prune 
Life    No.  L) 

CttAJtoTTE.  PmcR  Stemikn,  Facta  and  Observations  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  \'inca,  Olives,  Capers,  Almonds,  etc..  in  the  Scnithcrn 
States,  ami  of  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Cochineal  in  East  Florida, 
Philadelphia   1821.  J.  Maxwell  24  pp.     'i  in. 

Cm uni.  John  Lewis.  Guide  to  Lily  Culture:  with  descriptions  of 
all  the  known  species  and  distinct  varieties;  also  a  complete 
chapter  on  Amaryllis.  Illus.  7th  ed.  New  York.  1888.  (n.  c] 
Charles  T.  Kctcham  A  Co.  26  pp.  10  x  7. 

Chorlton,  Willmm.  The  American  Grape  Grower's  Guide.  In- 
tended especially  for  the  American  climate.  Being  a  practical 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  vine  in  each  department 
of  hothouse,  cold  grapery,  retarding  house,  and  outdoor  cul- 
ture; with  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  requisite  buildings, 
and  giving  the  be-t  methods  of  beating  tbe  same.  Illus.  New 
York.  1856.  |c.  1852  ]  C.  M.  Saxton  A  Co.  171pp.  7  4  in. 

 .  The  same.   New  edition.   With  descriptions  of  the 

exotic  grapes,  by  Dr.  George  Thurber.  Illus.  New  York, 
[c.  1SH3.)  Orange  Judd  Company.  208  pp.  7',  in. 

,  The  same.  New  edition.  With  description*  of  the  later 
exotic  grapes,  ami  a  select  list  of  the  native  varieties,  by  Dr. 
George  Thurber.  Illus.  New  York.  1890.  |c.  1887.)  Orange 
Judd  Company.  211  pp. 

 .  Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide.  New  ed.  With  di 

tions  of  the  later  exotic  grapes,  ami  a  select  list  of  the 
varieties,  by  Dr.  George  Thuriwr.  Illus.  New  York. 
|c.  IV>7.j  t irange  J udd  Company.  211pp.  7>«x6l<. 

 .  The  Cold  Grapery,  from  Direct  American  Practice;  being 

a  concise  and  Hel.silisl  treuti-s'  on  tbe  cultivation  of  tbc  exotic 
grape  vine,  under  rIx-.-.  without  artificial  heat.  Illus.  New 
York.  lv>3.  |c.  1VW.|  J.  C.  Riker.  95  pp.  7  J,  in. 

Citt'Hfit,  Ella  Koumav.  The  Home  Garden.  Illus.  New  York. 
1881.  |c.  1KM  |  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  121  pp.  7',  xS.  (In 
Appleton's  Home  Book  Series.) 

Clark.  John  T.  C  The  Amateurs'  Guide  and  Flowrr-Garden 
Directory;  eotitnining  every  requisite  detail  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  flower-garden,  embracing  tbe  classification  of 
Ht  Im  *  i ! 1  -  *  if  —  ■ ,  -i  -  m<  I  td  t!'p  *  rciitii,i1i  lor  the  garden, 
with  directions  for  their  propagntion,  and  remedies  for  tbe 
destructions  of  insects;  to  which  is  added  the  Vi 
Manual.  Illus.  Washington.  D.  C.  1S56.  |e.  1: 
Maury.   158pp.  Kio1,. 

ClarRE,  S.  A.  Prune  Industry  in  the  Pacific 
n.  d.  J.  K.  Gill  Co. 

Cleavelash,  Henrt  W.,  Barkers,  Wiluam.  and  Barkerr, 
Sami-el  D.  Village  and  Farm  Cottages.  The  requirements  of 
American  village  homes  considered  and  suggested;  with  de-igns 
for  such  bouses  of  moderate  cost.  Illus.  New  York.  1856. 
|c.  1855.)  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  xii  -r  189  pp.  9  x  6. 


1887. 


Taylor  A 
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Clevuen*.  Jane  E.  The  Luscious  Strawberry.  Springfield,  Ohio, 
(c.  I900.J  32  pp. 

Cleveland,  H.  W.  S.  A  Few  Hint*  on  landscape  Gardening  in 
the  Went.  The  Relation  of  Engineering  to  landscape  Garden- 
ing, by  W.  M.  II-  French.  Illus.  Chicago.  1871.  Haihtt  A 
Reed.  Printers.  2tl  pp.  9  x  fi. 

.  Landscape  Architecture,  an  Applied  to  the  WanU  of  the 
West;  with  an  esaay  on  forest  planting  on  the  great  plamn. 

1873.    |r.  1873.)  Janarn.  McClurg  A  Co.    147  pp. 


With 
|c.  1«W.| 


The 


Portrait. 


Chicago. 
7i.r 
Curves,  W.  B. 

Ringhamton,  N.  Y. 
•  life 

Cum,  Joseph  L.  Climate  of  Texas  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Apple.  Reiul  liefore  the  Texan  State  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Tyler.  Texan.  July.  1896.  Galveston.  Texaa.  1S9B.  Kuapp 
Bros..  Printer*  and  Stationers.  7  pp.  9^tB. 

Cirrr.  Willaro  Nelson.  Agronomy,  a  course  in  practical  gar- 
dening for  high  schools,  filus.  Boston.  New  York.  |e.  1913.] 
Ginn  *  Co.  xvi  4-  290  pp.  8  in. 

Cobbett.  William.  The  American  Gardener.  A  treatiae  on  the 
aituation,  aoil,  fencing  and  Laying-out  of  garden*;  on  the  making 
and  managing  of  hotbed*  and  greenhouaea,  and  on  the  propaga- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  several  aorta  of  vegetables,  herbs, 
fnnt*  and  Bower*.  Baltimore  and  Frederick,  Md.  1823. 
[Preface  1819.]  J.  Robinson,  and  J.  Robinson  A  Co.  ii  +  263 
pp.  54x34 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  n.  d.  (preface  1819.|  Orange  Judd 

Company.  230  pp.  6^1  4. 

 .  The  same.  Claremont,  N.  H.  |I819.|  Manufacturing  Co. 

  The  same.    New  York.    1835.   John  Doyle,    230  pp. 

«Hx4. 

.  The  same.  American  stereotype  edition. 
1842.   |c.  1842.1   Boaton:  L,  Hamilton.   New  Yo 
Pierce.  Sax  ton  A  Miles,  x  +  271  pp.  6!j  x  4  H- 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1856.  (preface  1819.)  C,  M.  Sax- 
ton  4  Co.  230pp.  8x4»4. 

 .  American  Orchardist  and  Cottage  Economy;  containing 

information  relative  to  the  brewing  of  beer,  making  bread, 
keeping  of  cows,  pigs,  bee*,  ewe*,  goat*,  poultry,  ami  rabbits, 
and  relative  to  other  matter*  ileemed  useful  in  tlie  conducting 
of  the  affairs  of  a  laborer'*  family:  to  which  are  added  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  selecting,  the  cutting,  and  the  blear  lung 
of  the  plants  of  English  grass  and  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing bats  and  bonnets.  First  American  from  the  first  London 
edition.  New  York.  1824.  |n.  c.)  Published  by  Stephen 
Gould  and  Son,  and  Joseph  P.  Gould.  226  pp.  8x5. 
(Itound  with  Thacher's  Ameriran  Orchardist,  as  American 
Orchard i*t  and  Cottage  Economy. ) 

.  Garden  Flowers:  containing  a  full  description  of  all  impor- 
tant plant*  ami  shrub*  for  the  garden   Also,  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  flower*  and  vegetables,  preparing  hot  bed*,  grcen- 
lllu*.   New  York.    1HS3.  48  pp.   7  4  in.    (This  is 
is!  the  American  Gardener,  and  ha*  the  I 
lat  the  head  of  pages.) 

t  of  Fruit  Trees. 

8.  W.  The  American  Fruit-Book;  containing  dirrvtiona  for 
propagating,  and  managing  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and 
s;  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  including 
valuable  kinds;  embellished  and  illustrated  with  nu- 
rngraving*  of  fruits,  trees,  insects,  grafting,  budding, 
training,  etc.     isth  thousand.    1850.   [n.  c.J    Boston:  John 
P.  Jcwett  *  Co.  New  Y'ork:  C.  M.  Saxton.  288  pp.  0x4. 

 u  The  same.  Title  abridged,  1849. 

The  same.  New  York.  n.  d.  [1849  ] 


1859.  |e.  1849.1  A.  O.  HOOM  A  Co. 
e  Hall.  Bolton.  The  Garden  Yard. 


New  York. 


Editor.    The  Farmer's  Garden:  Health,  happiness  and 
.  out  of  the  soil.  A  story  of  just  how  men  and  women 
have  turned  their  own  labor  into  garden  product*  for  the 
family  table.   New  York.  n.  d.  |e.  1905.)  Published  by  Rural 
New  Yorker.   Paper.   128  pp.  8x54. 

 •.  Fertilisers  and  Fruit.  A  trip  among  growers  in  the  famous 

Hudson  River  fruit  district.   Best  quality  in  fruit.  New  York. 

1893.    [c.   1893  ]    The  Rural   Publishing  Company.    27  pp. 

7J»x5.  (The  Rural  Library.  Vol.  I,  No.  25.  December.) 
Collins,  W.  C.  An  Agricultural  Treatise    fifty  dollars  per  acre 

from  cucumbers.   |e.  I905.|   Uncoln  Publishing  House.   10  pp. 

Complete  Florist.  This.  A  manual  of  gardening,  containing 
practical  instruction  for  the  management  of  grt-eiihouM'  plants, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  shrubbery,  the  flower  garden, 
and  the  lawn;  with  description*  of  those  plants  and  tree*  most 
worthy  of  culture,  in  each  department:  with  addirion*  and 
amendment*  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Cnitcd  States. 
Philadelphia.  1844.  |c.  1844.)  Lra  *  Hlanrha'd  ix  +  108  pp. 
714x4*4.  (An  Ameriran  edition  of  an  English  work.  Bound  with 
The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardener. ) 


Couplets:  Gardener  and  Florist,  The;  containing  an  account 
of  every  vegetable  production  cultivated  for  the  table,  with 
1  for  planting  and  rawing  flower*.  Bth  ed.  New  Y'ork. 
c.)    Dewitt  A  Davrnport.   iv  +  92  pp.    74*  <  4 
with  the  Flower  Garrlener. ) 


Complete  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardener,  The,  for  |iopular  and 
general  use  .  .  .  By  one  of  the  oldest  and  roost  experienced 
gardeners  in  the  United  States.  Philadelphia.  1851.  T.  B. 
Peterson.  1 18  pp.  8  in. 

CoMPTON,  D.  II.  See  Cultivation  of  the  Potato. 

Con  a  un,  Henry  S..and  Henri  litis.  Water- Lilies  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.  With  chapters  on  the  proper  making  of  ponds  and 
the  use  of  accessory  plants.  Illu*.  New  York.  1907.  [c.  1907.) 
DouWeday.  Page  4  Co.  228  pp.  7  4  »  5  4 

Coos.  H.  A.  Ten  Years'  Experience  in  Raising  Carrots  and  Cab- 
bage. New  Y'ork.  1806.  Brown  A  Hewitt,  Printers.  31  pp.  9  in. 

Cooke,  Matthew.  See  Spalding.  W.  A.  The  Orange. 

Cooper.  Ellwood.  A  Treatise  00  Olive  Culture.  San 

1882.   Cubery  4  Co.. 

8Mx5»*. 

Cope.  Eupbar.  A  _ 

Lisbon,  O.  1888.  [c.  1888.]  Buckeye  Slate  Print.  Paper.  45  pp. 
0x4. 

Cope.  F.  J.  See  Saunders.  Wtn. 

Copeland,  Robert  Morris.  Country  life.  A  handbook  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  anil  landscape  gardening.  Illu*.  5th  ed.. 
revised.  Boston.   1866.  ]e.  1866.|  x  +  912  pp.  9x6. 

 .  The  same.  Boston.  1859.  |c.  1859.)  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co. 

813  pp. 

Corrett,  Lee  Clkvelaxd.    Garden  Farming. 

[c.  1913.|  Ginn  A  Co.  x  +  473  pp.  6  x  84. 
Couth,  Ciuhijj  Oats.   Cleft  Grafting.    1st  ed.   Illus.  Ne 

erstowu.  Ohio.  19ia  48  pp.  6  4  in. 
Coxe,  Wiluam.  A  View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  the 

Management  of  Orchards  and  Cider;  with  accurate  descriptions 

of  the  most  estimable  varieties  of  native  and  foreign  apples. 

Bears,  peaches,  plums,  and  ctierrics,  cultivated  in  the  Middle 
tales  of  America;  illustrated  by  ruts  of  two  hundred  kinds 
of  fruits  of  the  natural  sise;  intended  to  explain  some  of  the 
errors  which  exist  relative  to  the  origin,  popular  names,  and 
character  of  many  of  our  fruit*;  to  identify  them  by  accurate 
descriptions  of  their  properties,  and  correct  delineations  of  the 
full  sue  and  natural  formation  of  each  variety;  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  system  of  practice  adapted  to  our  climate,  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  a  nursery,  orchard,  and  cider  establishment. 
Philadelphia.  1817.  |c.  1817.1  Published  by  M.  Carey  A  Son. 
D.  Allinsoo.  Printer,  iv  +  208  pp.  8 »,  x  5  4 
Crawford,  Matthew.  Crawford's  Strawberry  Culture  with 
Catalogue.  Free  to  all.  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio.  1881.  Matthew 
Crawford.  28  pp.  8  fcf  x  0. 

 .  Strawberry    Culture.     Cuyahoga    Falls,   Ohio.  1902. 

[c  1902  ]  M.  Crawford  Company.  62  pp.  5^x4. 

 .  The  Gladiolus;  a  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  of 

the  gladiolus,  with  nolew  on  its  history,  storage,  diseases, 
etc.  With  an  appendix  by  Dr.  W.  Van  Heel.  1st  ed.  Illus. 
Chicago  and  New  York.   1911.  Vaughan's  Seed  Store.  98  pp. 


Illus.  Boston. 


t  MmCrider?publi 


Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Company.  230  pp. 


The 


|c.  1851 


Krpara 


te.  a*  The  Complete  Florist  or  Flower 


in,  W.  O.  Fruit-G rowing  for  Profit;  comprising  a  ■ 
plete  history  of  apple  culture,  from  the  time  the  aeedi 
planted  until  the  proceed*  are  pocketed;  with  chapters  on  the 
plum.  pear,  cherry,  strawla-rry.  raspberry,  blackberry,  c 
and  gooseljcrry.    Halifax.  N.  S.    18111.    (n.  c|  Nova 
Printing  Company.  52  pp.  8 4  x  S  4 
Crioer,  Mrs.  H.  M.  How  to  Grow  Fine  Ce) 

8  4x54. 

Crosier.  William,  and  Henderson.  Peter.  How  the  Farm  Pays. 
The  experience  of  forty  years  of  successful  farming  and  garden- 
ing.  Now  York.  1884.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.  4O0  pp. 
94*6<i 

Croxikr.  A.  A. 

1891.  |c.  189l.|  The 

"4*  •■>!*"• 

 .  How  to  Cook  Cauliflower.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    n.  d. 

|c.  1S9I.|   The  Register  Publishing  Company.   28  pp.  74x5. 

 .  Popular  Errors  about  Plants.    Ann  Arbor.    1891.  The 

Register  Publishing  Company.   109  pp.  7  4  in. 

 .  The  same.  New  Y'ork.   1892.  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

Cultivation  op  the  Potato.  Prise  Essay  on.  Prise  offered  by 
W.  T.  Wylie  and  awarded  to  D.  H.  t  ompton.  How  to  Cook 
the  Potato,  furnished  by  Prof.  Blot.  Illus.  New  York.  1870. 
Orange  Judd  Company.  Paper.  40  pp.  9)4x6. 
Culver.  S.  The  Fruit  Preserver's  Manual:  reviewing  the  different 
theories  and  describing  the  best  method  of  preserving  green 
corn  and  peas  by  drying,  and  other  fruits  and  berries  by  enclos- 
ing in  jars  or  can*,  with  full  instruction*  for  *ucee**fully  per- 
forming the  requisite  operalions,  accompanied  by  numerous 
practical  suggestions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  dif- 
ferently constructed  cans.  Rochester.  1800.  |c.  1860.|  E.  Dar- 
row  A  Bro.  33  pp.  7x44 

D.  Sex-  Day.  J.  W.  Tomato  Culture. 
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CrNNiNOHAM,  S.  A.,  and  I.eavenb,  Glob.il  D.  Lawns,  Coll 
Courses,  Polo  Field*,  and  How  lo  Treat  Tbcin.  Illus.  New 
York.  1914.  The  Co-Mortimer  Company,  31  pp.  9  in. 

Ctrsrria,  Gtoaoe  William.  See  Downing,  A.  J.   HursJ  Essays. 

CtrmcR,  Euxabetoi  H.  See  Mucneh,  Frederick. 

DaRUMOTON,  E.  D.  Firmer.  for  Every  Home.  Illus.  6th  od. 
PhiUaVlphia.  [c.  1895|  W.  Atlee  Bur,-**  4  Co.  viu  +  82  pp. 

 und  Moll,  L.  M.   How  and  What  to  Grow  in  a  Kitchen 

Garden  o(  One  Acre.  Ediled  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee.  Illus.  Phila- 
delphia.  1888.  |c  1888.  |  Published  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee, 
vii  r  198  pp.  7»,«.V 

 .  The  Mime,  lilh  ed.  1893.  (e.  1888.]  vii  +  198  pp.  7  4x5. 

 -.  The  same.  Sth  ed.  1895.  (c.  188S.| 

 .  The  name.  10th  ed. 

 .  Ilm  Flowers  from  Seed.  How  to  grow  tuberous  begonias, 

calceolariaa,  cinerarias.  (  hinrse  primroses,  culciu,  cyclamens, 
single  and  double  petunias,  fuchsias,  and  other  ran'  flowers. 
Illus.  Sib  ed.  Philadelphia.  l»!ks.  |c.  |8U.Y|  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
4  Cu.  37  pp.  3  4  «  'i. 

DaRRow,  J.  W.  Flower  Queries:  300  .juestioos  on  practical  flori- 
culture answered  and  topics  discussed.  A  practical  book, 
written  in  thr  form  of  i|ur-siious  and  aniwrr"  on  tlie  cultivation 
and  rare  of  indix.r  and  ffiildoor  plants  mm)  flowers.  Chatham, 
N.  Y.    IHHtl.    [c.  1H!W.|    Thr  Courier  Press.    48  |lp.    9  x  6. 

Davey,  John.  TW  Tree  Doctor.  A  book  on  tree  culture.  Illus- 
trated with  photograph*.  Akron.  Ohio.  1902.  [c.  l'J01.|  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  88  pp    9 >i  i  IS. 

Davis.  Geo  nor  W.  A  Treatise,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Orange, 
together  with  a  Description  nf  mw  of  the  Host  Varieties  of  the 
Kruit.  Gathering,  Curing  am)  Prc|iaring  the  Fruit  for  shipment 
and  Market.  JackMiuviTie.  Fta.  1881.  C.  W.  Dacosts,  00  pp. 
8  in. 

Duvta.  J.  R.  Up-to-date  Truck  Growing  in  tin-  South.  Edit.il  by 
G.  F.  Hunnicutt.  Illus.  Atlanta.  Ga.  1910.  Tin-  Cultivutur 
Publishing  Company.  188  pp.  7  4  in. 
Davis,  Lccicb  D.  Ornamental  Shrubs  for  Garden,  Lawn,  mid 
Park  Planting;  with  an  account  of  the  origin,  capabilities,  ami 
adaptations  of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties,  native  and 
foreign,  and  especially  of  the  new  nnd  rare  sorts,  suited  to  culti- 
vation in  the  f.'nited  State*.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York  nnd 
1899.  |e.  lv.rx\  <;.  P.  iWrnVKona.  The  Knirker- 
ress.  vi  4- 338  pp  10x74 
DtT.  J.  W.  Treatise  on  Tomato  Culture.  Crystal  Springs,  Miaa. 
IHyi.  |n.c.|  2:.  pp.  8  4*54. 

 ,  CfMMiNa,  D..  and  Ko.it,  A.  I.  Tomato  Culture;  in  three 

partn.  Part  I:  Tomato  culture  in  the  south.  Part  II;  Tomato 
culture  especially  for  canning  factories,  Part  III;  Plant-grow- 
ing for  market,  and  high-pressure  gardening  in  general.  A 
practical  book  for  those  who  work  under  rirhcr  g)a*s  or  cloth  as 
protection  from  Irost.  Illus.  Medina.  Ohio.  IH'.I2,  [n.  c.|  A- 
1.  Hoot.  13.1pp.  04*5. 
Dean.  Mark.  Dean's  Sy-t«'m  of  Greenhouae  Heating:  by  »team  or 
hot  water;  with  formula"  for  obtuining  different  teni|»'raturei; 
tableo  giving  radiation  nei-»~,.ir>-  per  muare  foot  of  glftm; 
tables  giving  gla»  aurfaci-;  *iic«  of  How  and  return  pipon;  lint 
price*  of  pipe  and  fitting*,  anil  other  u«eful  iiifnmuition.  lion- 
ton.  Maw.  n.  d.  |c.  1WI.|  Publo.he.1  I  ,  Mark  Dean.  40  pp. 
8x5!i 

DKAiiaoax.  Hcsar  A.  8.  Monogrnphy  of  the  Gemu  Cninellia; 
or,  an  rwiiy  on  its  culture,  description  aiHl  clawiticat ion. 
Illustrated  by  two  t-ynoptical  tables;  tlie  first  cotitaitiiiig  the 
names  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  varieties,  with  the  color 
and  form  of  the  flowers,  the  species  or  variety  which  have 
produced  tbetu.  the  place  of  their  origin,  and  the  |<eriod  of 
their  introduction  into  Europe;  and  the  second  presents  two 
ascending  gamuts,  in  which  are  painted  the  shade*  of  color 
peculiar  to  the  known  camellias,  with  their  specific  denomina- 
tions. By  the  Abbe  Merle**.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn.  HiMtciu.  IKiK.  |c.  l.VWJ  I'ublish.sl  lT 
Brcck  A  Company.  102  (>p.  4  color.-.)  charts.  (This  waa  ar  niilly 
published!  in  the  Horticultural  Register. i 

Dk  Herweacd,  THitBAi-r.  fsee  Bs-rneuu.1.  Thieliaut  de. 

De  C»a.iUErr,  A  fJrane  Cull  lire  and  Wiue  nmkint;  in  the  South, 
with  a  desrription  uf  lh"  Is-t  varieties  of  i;riiis-s  foi  the  vine- 
yard; soil.;  a»t*-ct,  preparation  of  the  gnuitnl.  planting,  etc. 

Also  remarks  on  Hh- ls>Ht  nH-thodsof  pro|>agatioa:  tli  liking. 

bottling,  and  keeping  of  wnne,  ilistilhttmn  of  hmmly,  making 
raisins,  etc.  I'uI.IlsIusI  by  tin-  "Aiki  n  \  ine  Growing  Assisria- 
tion."   Augusta,  Ga.   1S5K.  1).  Kcdmotid.  M  pp.  V  in. 

De  CorttTtNAT.  J.  M.  Canudo  Vine  Grower.  How  every  farmer 
in  Canada  may  plant  a  vineyard  and  make  his  own  wine.  iNSi. 
Toronto.  pp. 

Dexxiston.  G.  Grape  Culture  in  Steuben  Couniy,  N.  Y.  Albany. 
1865.  C.  Wendell.  Maps.  2J  ,>p  (Reprint  from  Transactions 
New  York  Stale  Agricultural  S-s-iety.  XXIV.) 

Des  Cars,  A.  A  Treatise  on  Pruning  Forest  and  Ornamental  Tree*. 
Translated  from  the  issventh  French  edition.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Charles  Jt  Sargent.  Illus.  Boston.  1SH1.  |e.  18S11 
Publi-he.!  by  the  Society.  »iv  f.5  pp.  7t)jx5.  tMassachu- 
setts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.) 

2d  ed.  1884.  |c.  1S81.1  Cupples,  I  phnm  A  Co. 

.    3.1  ed.    18SM.   (c.  1881.)   Published  by  the 


De  Yrim,  Htoo.  Plant-Breeding;  Comments  on  the  L  , 

of  Wus-on  and  Burbank.  Illua.  Chieagu.  1807.  Jc.  19TJ7.J 
The  Open  Court  Publiahing  Company,  uti  +  3tM)  pp.  8  x  5  H. 

Dtcx,  J.  Harrison.  Sweet  Peas  for  Profit.  Cultivation — undrrglaaa 
and  outdoors;  a  practical  guide  to  modern  methods  of  growing 
the  sweet  pes  for  market  purposes.  Illus.  New  York.  1914. 
|c.  1!»I4.|  A.  T.  De  I*  Mare  Prmting  and 
147pp.  5*74. 

ning  T 

Va.  1883.  Peck  A  Allan.  1U  pp.  U  in. 
■  An  of  Transplanting  Ttecw,  Vines,  etc.  Illus.  Charlottes- 
ville. Vs.  1887.  Charlottesville  Jcffersonian  Plint.  8pp.  8Hi». 

Dooiil-e.  I.t  EE  J.  Making  a  l*wn.  Illus.  Nrw  York.  1912. 
le.  1912.J  MrBrale,  Nast  A  Co.  51pp.  6  4x4H  (On  cover: 
House  ami  Garden  Making  Hooka.) 

DorxeRs,  Hermann  B.  Window  Gardening  in  the  School room- 
lllua.  I ji  Fayette,  Ind.  I9U&.  Purdue  L'niveraity.  23  pp.  7'i 
io. 

 .  Window  Gardening.  With  illustratiotu  from  photographs. 

Indianapolis,  n.  d.  (c.  1908.)  The  Bobbs-Mcrrul  Company. 
IMpp.  74x5  4. 

Doksey.  M.  J.  See  llcdrick.  II.  P.  The  Grapes  of  Now  York. 

Dowmno.  A.  J.   Cottage  Itestdences,  or.  a  series  of  designs  for 
rural  cottages  and  cottugi-  villas,  and  their  gardens  ami  grounds. 
Adapted  to  Noiih  America.  Port  I.   Illustrated  l  y  numerous 
2d  ed.   New  York  and  London.   1844.   |c.  1842.J 
I'utnam.   viu  +  18"  pp.  (*4ili. 

The  same.    4th  ed..  revised  and  improved.    1822.  J. 


engravings. 
Wiley  A  l'u 


Wiley,  xii  +  215  pp.  9  in. 

 .  Editor.  See  I^oudon.  Mrs,  Gardening  for  Indies. 

 .  8.-e  Limlley,  John.  Tin-  Theory*  of  Horticulture. 

 .  The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America;  or,  the  culture, 

proptutation,  am)  manage  litem,  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  of 
fruit  trees)  generally:  with  descriptions  of  all  the  finest  variettm 
of  fruit,  native  and  foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  Illus- 
trated with  many  engravings.  New  York  and  London.  1843. 
I*.  lM.1!  |  Wiley  A  Putnam,  liv  +  594  pp.  8  i  A. 

 .  The  same.  With  colored  plstas.  9  4  in- 

5th  ed.  1H45.  |c.  1845.1  xiv  +  594  pp.  8x5. 
0th  ed.  1840.  [e.  1845.)  xiv  +  594  pp.  8x5. 
7th  ed.  1847.  (c.  1H45.)  xiv  +  594  pp.  8x5. 
with  wide  margin  and  colored  plates.  1847. 
[c.  1845.1  xiv  +  594  pp.  10x0  4. 

 .  The  same.  9th  ed.   1849.  |c.  1845.]  John  Wiley,  xiv  -t- 

594  pp.  8x5. 

— — -.  The  same.  Illustrated  with  colored  engravings.  New 
York  [c  1845  ]  John  Wiley    xiv  +  594  pp.  9  4x6. 

■  .  The  same.  1851.  |c.  1845.]  On  cover:  12th  ed. 

 .  The  same.  14th  ed.   1853.  |c.  IK4.V)  John  Wiley. 

 ,  The  -Jime.    Ilcvi.Mil  and  corrected  by  Charles  Downing. 

1857.  Wiley  and  Halsted.  xiii  -r  760 pp.  8x5. 
 .  The  same.  1857.  [c  1857.]  Wiley  and 


The  same. 
The  Mine. 
The  same. 
Tlie  same. 


Ei.  +• 


Society. 


|c.  IH57.I  John  Wiley   xi  +  7« 
1801.  xix  +  760  pp. 
1854.  |c.  1857.]  xix  +  760  pp.  8  *  S. 
Krvised  and  corrected  by  Charles 
with  corrections.    New  York.    ISftO.  xi 


 .  The  same.    Revised  and  corrected  by 

18HH.  in  +  700  pp. 

 .  The  same.  Second  re\ision  and  correction,  with  large  ad- 
dition*, by  Charles  Downing.  1809.  Jolin  Wiley  A  Son.  xxiv 
+  1.09S  pp.  10  x  <;.',. 

 ,  Tlie  same.  Sectwl   revision  anrl  correct  inn,  with  large 

additioik*  and  an  ap|s*nilix  iW  1H72,  including  many  new  varie- 
ties, by  Charles  Dow  ning.  Apples.   1872.  xx  +  464  -f-  42  pp. 

 .  The  same.  Appendix  of  1872.  Cherries,  Grapes.  Peaches. 

Pears,  etc.   1872.    1.071  +  19  pp. 
 .  The  same,  appendices  I,  II.  III.  1881.  |c.  1881. |  xii  +  189 

pp 

— ~-  The  same,  Second  revision  and  correct ioti,  with  large 
additions,  including  the  nppendires  of  1872  to  1881,  ami  con- 
taining many  new  varieties.  I  v  Charles  Downing,  with  nearly 
400  outline  illustrations  of  (run.  1W«J.  |c  1872. |  John  Wiley  A 
Sons,  xxiv  +  l,(i-Ks  +  ix  +  I8HPP    9  4*0. 

 .  The  same.  1892    xxiv+  1.098  +  xii  +  187  pp. 

  The  same.  0th  thousand    1900.  [o  1872,| 

 .  Rural  Essays,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  rural 

architecture,  trees,  agriculture,  fruit,  etc.  F^dited.  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  George  William  Curtis,  and  a  letter  to  his 
friends,  by  Frederika  Bremer.  Illus.  New  York.  1853.  (e. 
18531  Geo  P,  Putnam  A  Co.  xxi  -  557  pp.  II  4  *  «. 

 .  The  same.    1881.    (e.  I869.|   R.  Wottliington.    71  -r  557 

pp.  10xti'> 
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1841.  (c  Ml  . 


A  Tm.       on  the  Theory  and  Practise  of 

noted  to  North  America;  with  a  view 
improvement  of  country  residences.  Comprising  historical 
notices  and  general  principle*  of  the  art,  direction*  for  luymc 
out  grounds  and  arranging  plantations;  the  description  and 
cultivation  of  hardy  trees;  decorative  accompaniment*  to  the 
house  and  ground*;  the  formation  of  piece*  of  artificial  water, 
flower  garden*,  etc.  With  remark*  on  rural  architecture.  Illus- 
trated by  engravings.  New  York  and  l.ondon. 
Wiley  A  Putnam.  451pp.  9^x6. 

 .  The  aatne.  2d  ed,,  enlarged,  revised  and  newly  illustrated. 

1844.  4U7  pp. 

■  .  The  same.  4th  ed.,  enlarged,  revised,  and  newly  illustrated. 

IMti.  (i.  1>.  Putnam.  5X2  pp.  10  in. 
— .  The  same.  5lh  ed.,  enlarged,  revised,  and  ne»  ly  iPustrated. 
New  York.    1854.   |c.  1*43.1   Kicker,  Thorne  A  Co.  532  pp. 

 .  The  same,  5th  ed.  1S53.  G.  P.  Putnam  A  Co.  9  in. 

 .  The  same.  6th  ed..  enlarged,  revised  anil  newly  illustrated. 

With  a  supplement,  containing  some  remark*  alsmt  country 
places,  anil  the  best  met hoils of  making  then.;  al*o,  an  account 
of  the  newer  deciduous  and  evergreen  plant*.  lately  introduced 
into  cultivation  both  hardy  ami  half-hardy.  By  Henry  Win- 
throp  Sargent.  Portrait.  New  York.  1859.  |c.  1859.|  A.  O. 
Moore  A  Co.  370  pp. 

 .  The  same,  6th  ed.  I860-  C.  M.  Suxton.  San  Francisco. 

H  H.  Bancroft  A  Co.  9  in. 

The  same.  7th  ed  ,  enlarged,  revised  and  newly  illustrated. 


With  a  supplement  .  .  .  hy  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent. 

York.   1865.  Change  Judd  Company.  576  pp.  !»}»  ui. 
 .  The  same.  8th  ed..  enlarged,  revised  and  newly  illustrated. 

Wi<h  a  supplement  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent  |c.  1859.]. 
 .  The  same.   New  edition.   With  a  supplement  .  .  .  and 

a  second  supplement  ...  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent.  Illus. 

New  York.  |c.  1875.)  Orange  Judd  Company.  592  pp.  9H»>- 

Dciwnino.  Charles.   See  Downing.  A.  J.   The  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America.   1857  1900 

 .  Guide  to  the  Selection  of  Fruit,  with  reference  to  the  lime 

of  ripening.  Addenda  Downing'a  Selected  Fruits.  New  Y'brk. 
1871.  J.  Wiley  A  Son.  17  pp.  7 » j  in. 

 .  Selected  Fruits;  from  Downing'a  Fruit*  and  Fruit-Trees 

of  America.  With  some  new  varieties;  including  their  culture, 
propagation,  ami  management  in  the  garden  and  orchard. 
Illustrated  with  upwanl*  of  400  outline*  of  apples,  cherries, 
New  York.  1871.  fc.  1871.1  John 


grape*,  plums,  pear*,  etc.  »w 
Wiley  A  Son.  x  +  (579  pp.  8  x  5  !> 


Doyle.  Martin.  The  Flower  Garden;  or.  monthly  calendar  of 
practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  flowers.  First  American 
edition.  Adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  I'nited  States;  with 
notes  and  observations  by  I-  D.  Gale.  New  York.  1835. 
[c.  I835.|  Moore  A  Payne.   180  pp.  7  H  I  5. 

Dsr.rR.  Henrt  A.  Dreer's  Vegetables  Under  Glass.  A  little  hand- 
book telling  how  to  till  the  soil  during  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  Illus.  Philadelphia.  1896.  |e.  1896.| 
•Hi  pp.  8  x  5'. 

—  Dreer's  Open-Air  Vegetables.  A 

recent  field  observations  and  talks  with  gardeners. 
1897.   Ilonry  A.  Dreer.   148  pp.  7?ix5K 

■ — ■  -.  Dreer's  Hints  on  the  Growing  of  Bulbs:  a  book  for  ama- 
teurs, written  by  our  own  experts  and  including  a  number  of 
cultural  notes  by  the  well-known  horticultural  writer,  M' 
D.  Bennett  and  others.  Illus.  Philadelphia.  |e.  1914. j 
A.  Dreer.  64  pp.  8  in. 

Dhkkn'  *  v..  Gkomoia  Tokrky.  K\*erlilooniing  Hiwcs  for  tin;  Out- 
door Garden  of  the  Amateur;  their  culture,  habit*,  description, 
rare,  nativity,  parentage,  with  authentic  guides  to  the  selection 
of  ever-blooming  varieties  of  ni-es.  Illus.  New  Y'ork.  1912. 
Duffjeld  A  Co.  xii  +  250  pp.  7>,  in. 

Dubois.  Katmond.         Viala,  P.  American  Vines. 

Dc  BnratL,  A.  Tlie  Thomcry  System  of  Grape  Culture.  From 
the  French.    Illus.    New  York.    n.  d.    Kxeelsior  Publishing 
House.  60  pp.  7x5. 
 .  The  same.  New  Y'ork.  1876.  G.  E.  Woodward  A  Co. 

 .  See  Warder,  John  A. 

Duron*,  Iohn  Jamkm.  The  American  Vine  Dresser's  Guide:  be- 
ing a  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  process 
of  wine  making,  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  rnilcd 
States.  Illus.  Cincinnati.  1826.  |c.  I82«.|  S.  J.Browne.  317  pp. 

Dincax.  France*.  Mary'*  Garden  and  How  It  Grew.  With  illus- 
trations by  I,.  W.  /.cutler.  New  Y'ork.  1904.  (c.  1904. |  The 
Century  Company,  vi  -f  281  pp.  7x5. 

 .  When  Mother  lets  us  Garden;  a  bonk  for  little  folk  who 

want  to  make  gardens  anil  don't  know  how.  Illu*.  New  Y'ork. 
1909.  Moffat,  Yard  A  Co.   Ill  pp.  8l4  in. 

Durand,  E.  W.  Instructions  in  Strawberry  Culture.  Newark. 
N.J.  1876.  Press  of  Williams  A  Plum.  64  pp.  6«j'in. 

Dwter.  T.  J.  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruit*  and  Ornamentals.  Illus. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  1903.  [c.  1903. J  Pul.lish.sJ  by  T.  J.  Dwycr  A 
Son.  125pp.  714x5*,. 

Dtoert,  H.  Arthtr.  Crop*  that  Pay.  Pecans,  pomelos,  ginseng; 
what  they  arc;  where  and  how  they  grow:  what  profit  Ihey  give; 
history,  eommerriul  value  and  trade  statistics;  cost  of  establish- 
ing plantations:  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation  for 
market  and  evidence  that  their  culture  affords  a  safe,  perma- 
nent and  ^vcry  profitable  investment.    Philadelphia.    Ic.  1903| 


 .  The  same.  Crops  that  pay;  pecans,  mangoes,  avocados, 

pineapples;  what  they  are;  bow  and  where  they  grow;  what 
profit  they  give;  history  and  commercial  value  and  trade 
statistics.  Twenty-live  half-tone  illustration*.  Philadelphia, 
[e.  1908.)  64  pp.  7*.  in. 

Eaxjn.  Joum  R,  Rudiments  of  Grape  Culture.  Little  Rock.  1868. 
81  pp. 

Eahle.  Alice  Morse.  Old  Time  Gardens  Newly  Set  Forth.  A 
book  of  the  sweet  o'  the  year.  Illus.  New  York.  1901.  ( e.  1901.| 
The  Macmillan  Company,  iviii  +  489  pp.  8  x  11. 

.  Sun  I>ials  and  Hoses  of  Yesterday.  Garden  delights 
which  are  here  ilisplayed  in  very  truth  and  are,  moreover, 
regarded  as  emblem*.  Illus.  New  York.  1902.  [c.  19021 
The  Macmillan  Company,   xxiii  +  461  pp.  8x6. 

Eahle.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.  With  an 
appendix  by  Lady  Constance  Lytlou.  10th  ed.  Illus.  New 
Y'ork.  1898.  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.  xii  +  381  pp.  8H  in* 

Eastwood,  B.  A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Cranlssrry;  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties.  Illu*.  New 
York.  1856.  (c.  1856.)  C.  M.  Snxton  A  Co.  vii  +  120  pp. 
7!Jx4>,. 

 .  The  same.  1857.  6J«in. 

E  doe  worth,  Mrs.  Mart  L  The  Southern  Gardener,  and  Receint- 
Book;  containing  valuahlc  information,  original  and  otherwise, 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  domestic  and  rural  affairs,  gar- 
dening, cookery,  leverage*,  dairy,  medical,  veterinary.  R"d 
miscellaneous.  3d  ed..  revised  and  corrected.  Philadelphia, 
I860.  |c.  1859.)  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  xi  -1-478 pp.  7!,x5. 

Eg  as,  W.  C.  Making  a  Garden  of  Perennials.  Illu*.  New  Y'ork. 
1912.  Ic.  1912.)  McBride.  Nasi  A  Co.  52  pp.  6^x4},. 
(House  and  Garden  Making  Books.! 

Egleston,  Nathaniel  H.  Hand-Book  of  Tree- Plan  ting;  or  why 
to  plant,  where  to  plant,  what  to  plant,  bow  to  plant.  New 
York.  18*4.  |c.  1884.)  D.  Apple  ton  A  Co.  126  pp.  7x5. 

Eisbm,  Gchtat.  The  Fig;  and  its  culture  and  curing,  with  special 
reference  to  California.  An  essay  prepared  by  request  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  ami 
read  at  the  Convention  of  California  Fruit  Growers  in  l..i» 
Angeles.  Cal..  Nov.  19,  1895.  San  Francisco,  n.  d.  |n.  c.) 
Dewey  A  Co.  Pacific  Ilural  Press.  8  pp.  10?,  x  6«». 

 .  The  Raisin  Industry'-    A  practical  treatise  on  t 

grapes,  their  history,  culture  and  curing.   Illus.  Su 
1890.  |c.  1890.)  II.  S.  Crocker  A  Co.  223  pp. 

.  Walter.  The  Cottage  Garden  of  America; 
practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  natures  and  improvement  of  soils,  manures,  and 
their  application,  wounds,  diseases  and  cures,  monthly  calendar, 
insects,  botany,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1849.  (c.  1848.)  Muss  A 
Bros,  v  +  233  pp.  7  M  g  4  M- 

 .  The    same.     2d    ed.     Revised    and    improved.  1850. 

(c.  1848.1  viii  +  233  pp. 

Elet,  James  Normak.  The  American  Florist:  or,  a  guide  to  tho 
management  and  cultivation  of  plants  in  conscrvatori*-*.  green- 
bouses,  rooms,  and  gardens;  to  which  are  adficd  directions  for 
the  culture  of  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  flowers,  trees, 
etc.    Hartford.    1845.    |c.  1845.]    Printed  by 
vi  +  183  pp.  6l,x4. 

Elliott.  F.  R.  Fruit  Hook:  or,  the  American  fruit-grower's  guide 
in  orchard  and  garden.  Being  a  eompend  of  the  history,  modes 
of  propagation,  culture,  etc..  of  fruit  trees  and  shnihs,  with 
descriptions  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  cultivated  in 
this  country;  notes  of  their  adaptation  to  localities  and  sails, 
and  also  a  complete  h*t  uf  fniits  worthy  of  cultivation.  Illu*. 
New  Y'ork.  1854.  fc,  IBM,]  C.  M.  Saxton.  ix  +  HOB  pp.  8x5. 

 .  The  same.  Elliott's  Fmit  Book.  4th  ed.,  revi*cd,  enlarged 

.litis.    New  York.    1859.   A.  O.  Mi«rc  A  Co. 

7*.  in. 

The  same.  The  Western  Fruit-Book;  new  edition  |4ih  rd.|. 
enlarged  and  improved.    New  York.   n.  d-    [c.  ] swilt. | 
Judd  Company,   xi  -f  528  pp.  7     x  5. 
The  same.    Western  Fruit  Book.  4lh  ed.    1S59.   A.  O. 
Moon-  A  Co. 

 .  Iliind-Book  for  Fruit -Growers;  containing  a  short  hlatOf  J 

of  fiuit*  and  tlx-ir  value,  instruction*  a*  to  soil*  anil  location*, 
how  to  glow  from  sc«sU,  how  to  bud  arid  graft,  making  of 
cuttings,  pruning,  Is-st  age  for  tiaiinplanting.  etc..  with  a  h-t 
of  varieties  suited  to  climate  Made  for  those  who  grow  fruit  for 
their  own  use.  Illus.  New  edition,  enlarged.  Rochester,  n  d. 
(c.  1876.)   Rochester  Lithographing  Company.   144  pp.  7x5',. 

 .  The  same.    Rochester     1876    |r.  1876  ]    D.  M.  Demy. 

iv  +  128  pp.  7  x  5. 

 .  Hand-Book  of  Prartieal  Landscape  Gardening,  designed 

for  city  anil  suburlwn  resiliences,  and  country  *chool-hou*e*; 
containing  de*igns  for  lots  and  grounds,  from  a  lot  .10  t  100  Iec4 
to  a  40-acre  plot.  Each  plan  is  drawn  to  a  scale,  with  schedule  to 
carh.  showing  where  each  tree,  shrub,  etc.,  should  be  planted. 
Also,  condensed  in*t  ructions  of  how  to  form  lawn*,  and  the  care 
thereof:  the  building  of  roads,  turfing,  protection  of  trees, 
pruning  and  care  of,  making  cuttings,  evergreens,  hedges, 
screens,  etc. ;  perennials,  herbaceous  plants,  etc.  Also,  condensed 
descriptions  of  all  the  leading  trees  and  shrubs,  with  remark* 
as  to  soil  and  position  in  which  they  should  be  grown.  Illustra- 
tions not  only  of  the  ground  plans  and  elevations  are  given,  but 
illustrations  of  various  trees,  shrubs,  winter  gardening,  etc. 

r.  N.  Y.   1877    |c.  1877.)  D  M.  IVwey.  96  pp.  9x6. 
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 .  Popular  Deciduous  and  Evcrxcreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  for 

planting  in  parka,  gardens,  cemeteries,  etc.    Illus.    New  Yo 
1870,  |c.  1868]  Geo.  K.  Woodward,   inpp.  7',x5. 
aa  KIU..H  s  Uwo  and  .Shade  Trtw.1 


The  same.   New  York,   n.  d.   |c  1868.)  The 


News  Company. 

 .  The  satuc.  New  York.  1868.  |c  186K| 

ward. 

Eluott,  J.  Wiijunbon.   A  Plea  for  Hardy  Plants;  with 

tion*  lor  effective  arrangement.    Reprinted  from  the 

a<-ii"ru.  of  the  Massachusetts  llnrtir-ultural  Society.    Part  I. 

1895.  with  additional  pi""*  and  copious  illustration,  by  J. 

Horace  McFarland  and  other*.   New  York.   1902.  DouWeday. 

Page  A  Co.  Paper.  76  pp.  I0'4x8. 

 .  The  aame.  1907.  [c  1907.)  WS  pp. 

Et-UoTT,  William  H.    Prartieal  and  Comprehensive 

Fruit  and  Floral  Culture,  and  a  few  hint*  mi  landscape  | 

ins.    Ulua.    n.  d.    100  pp.    7  x  4  <>  (Philadelphia 

menu  inUwwperscd.  1 
Eu.wa.noeb.  Geoboe  II.   The  Garden'*  Story,  or  Pleasures  and 

Trials  ol  an  Amateur  Gardener.    Illus.   New  York.   1889.  IX 

Appleton  A  Co.  Tii  +  344  pp.  ti'i  in. 

 .  The  name,  3th  ed.  1893.  356  pp. 

 .  See  Ellwanger.  H.  B.  The  Rose. 

Ellwamoer,  H.  B.  The  Rone.  A  treatise  on  the  cultivation,  his- 
tory, family  characteristics,  ete.,  of  the  variouii  group*  of  rosea, 
w  ith  accurate  dencript  ion*  of  the  varieties  now  generally  grown. 
New  York.  n.  d.  |c.  1882.]  Dodd.  Mead  4  Co.  293  pp.  7  x4>*. 

■  The  name.  Revised  edition,  with  an  introduction  by 
George  H.  Ellwanger.   1892.  |c.  IHK2.]  310  pp  6!«x4}i 

Ely.  Helena  RcTHERgrBD.  Another  Hanly  Ganlen  Book.  With 
illustrations  made  from  photographs  taken  in  the  author's 
garden  by  Prof.  C.  K.  Chandler.  New  York.  1905.  |c  1805.1 
The  Maemillan  Company,  xv  +  243  pp.  StS'j 

■  The  Practical  Flower  Garden.  With  illustration*  made 
from  photographs  taken  in  the  author'"  garden,  and  in  the 
"Connecticut  Garden."    New  York.    1911.    (c,  101 1.]  Tba 

i  Company,  xiii  +  304  pp.  8  x  5  >i 
A   Woman'.   Hanly  Garden.     With   illustrations  from 
uthor's  garden  ^by  P™'-  ^-^P. 


(handle 


New  York.   1903.  |c 


pany.  iv  f-  210  pp.  "'^x^1?. 
Emebbon.  Edward  R.   TI.e  Story  of  the  Vine.   New  York 
London.  1902.  |c.  1901.1  G.  P.  Put 
bockcr  Press,  ii  +  252  pp.  8  x  6)i 

Emeb*om.  G.  Sec  Neill.  Patrirk.  The  Practical  Fruit,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Gardener's  Couipaiiioii. 

Emmons,  Ebenezeb.  Agriculture  of  New  York:  coitiprisiruj  an 
account  of  the  classification,  composition  and  distribution  of 
tlie  noils  and  rocks,  and  the  natural  waters  of  the  different 
geological  formations:  together  with  a  condensed  vu  w  of  tlie 
climate  and  the  agricultural  productions  of  tlie  slate.  SI  colored 
plate*.  Vol.  Ill  [comprising  an  account  of  the  fruitsi.  in  two 
parts.— text  and  plates.  New  York  ami  Boston.  1V.1.  D. 
Apph  ton  A  Co..  Gould  Kendall  A  Lincoln.  Charles  Van  " 
thuy.cn.  Printer.  Albany,  vm  +  340  pp.  11x9.  (In  Natural 
History  of  New  York.) 

Ekoeliiahdt.  H.  A.  T1k-  Beauties  of  Nature  Combined  with  Art. 
Montreal.  1872.  [a.  187aj  John  LovcU.  174  pp.  6)4} aft. 

Enuklmann,  G.  The  True  Grape  Vine*  of  the  Vnited  Stales,  and 
the  diseases  of  tlie  grape  vines.  Illu*.  St.  Ixiuis.  1883.  R.  P. 
Studley  A  Co.,  Printers,  lithographers  and  Stationers.  14  pp. 
10  x  0  '%   ("Reprinted  from  the  Rushberg  catalogue.") 

Erwin.  A.  T.  The  Bush  Fruits.  Also  an  appended  chapter  con- 
taining notes  on  their  preparation  as  fuod  products,  by  Miss 
Gcorgctta  Witter.  Illu*.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  1905.  Fruit-grower 
41  pp.  ..*<,  in.  ("Brother  Jonathan"  Scries,  No.  6.) 
Man  His  Own  Gardener.  An  account  of  every*  vegetable 
production  cultivated  for  the  table  by  the  plough  and  the 
spade    New  York,   1846.  |e.  1845.|  Homana  A  Ellis.  92  pp. 

ErrBtitoiiT.  D»i«r  (pseud.)  S-c  Johnson,  Mrs,  S.  0.  Every 
Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener. 

Falconer,  Wiluau.  Mu-hrooms:  How  To  Grow  Them.  A 
practir  nl  (realise  on  liuishrrs.m  culture  for  profit  and  pleasure. 
Illus.  New  York.  1891.  [c.  1891. |  Orange  Judd  Company. 
I.e.  p,,  7',X5. 

Fahmtr.  Lawrence  J.  Farmer  On  the  Strawberry.  A  scries  ol 
twi|KTs  on  the  subject  i>f  strawberry  culture  Illus.  Pulaski.  N. 
V.   1891.  |n.  c.|  Democrat  Print.  53  pp.  !>i5'(. 

■  .  The  same.  Farmer  on  the  Strawlierry.  The  new  straw- 
berry culture  and  fall  bearing  strowlicrries.   1912.  94  tip. 

 .  l-'all-ls-aring  »1  raw l»-rrv  secrets  gathered  from  jsrsonal 

ex|s-rieiirr-  and  now  disclosed  lor  the  fir-t  time.  l'Mitetl  by 
Waller  E.  Andrew,.  III,,,.  Philadelphia.  1912.  Wilraer  At- 
kinson Company.  <<2  pp.  9  in. 

Favor.  E.  H.  The  Fruit-grower's  Guide-book.  Illua.  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.   1911.  |r.  19U.I  The  Fruitgrower.  2K.1  pp.  5x7. 

 .  See  Howard,  W.  1_  The  Hume  Garden. 

Febnow.  Bernhard  E.  The  Care  of  Tree,  in  I -awn,  Struct  and 
Park,   lllus.   New  York.   1910    Henry  Holt  A  Co.  392  pp. 


Ferrke,  Bars.  American  Estates  and  Gardens.  Illus.  New  York. 
1804.  lc.  I904.|   M  unn  A  Co    xvi  s  3O0  pp.   13  H  X  11. 

FtssENDtN.  Thomas  G.  The  American  Kitchen  Garden:  contain- 
ing practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  vegetables;  also  gar- 
den fruits,  strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  currants,  melons, 
etc  Revised  from  the  35th  edition,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
families,  by  a  practical  gardener.  New  York.  1K55.  lc,  IS52.J 
C.  M.  Saxlon  A  Co.  vui  +  120  pp.  8  xfth-  {Bound  fifth  in 
Sax  ton's  Rural  H  ami-Books.  2d.  series. ) 

 The  Mime,  separate.  1852. 

 .  The  New  American  Gardener:  containing  practical  direc- 
tions on  the  culture  of  fruits  slid  vegetables:  including  landscape 


and  oroatnetital  gardening,  grape-vines,  silk,  strawberries, 
Bueton    1828.  [c.  18281  I  B.  Russell.  307  pp.  7  x  4 


II 


.  The  same.   4th  ed.    Boston.  1833.   |e.  1828.J 
ndee.  307  pp.  7  >«  x  5. 

 .  The  aame.   flth  ed.   Boston.   1832.   (e,  1828.) 

Hendee,  and  John  B.  Russell.  312  pp.  7  x  4  & 

 .  The  same.    7th  ed.    Boston  and  Cincinnati.    1833.  |c_ 

1828.1  Russell.  <  Wiorne  A  Co. :  Carter.  Hendee  A  Co.  j  H.  L  and 
H.  S.  Barnum.   307  pp.  7     x  5. 

.  The  sanie.    13th  ed.    Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
lc.  1828  )  Otis  Broadara  A  Co. 
J07  pp.  7  '-j  x  5. 


Tliomaa  Cowperthwaite  A  Co. 


lttlh  ed. 
19th  ed. 
20th  ed. 
30th  ed. 


1843. 
1847. 
1850. 
1857. 


|c 


1828.1 
1828.1 
1828.1 
1828.) 


30fi  pp, 
306  pp, 
30ft  pp. 
30ri  pp. 


7>ix4H 

7)»x5. 

7WX4W 

•  x  ft  H 


.  The  same. 
.  The  same. 
,  The  aaflie. 
.  Tlie  same. 

Field,  F.  E.  The  Green-house  as  a  Winter  Garden.  A  manual  for 
the  amateur:  with  a  list  of  suitable  plants  and  their  mode  of 
culture:  with  a  preface  by  W.  C.  Bryant.  Illus.  New  York. 
1800.  (c.  1809.)  G.  P.  Putnam  A  Son.  vj  +  86  pp.  7  Vi  x  4  H. 

Fielh,  Henrt,  compiler.  The  Book  of  a  Thousand  Gardens: 
being  the  true  accounts  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  and  sur- 
cease* in  a  dry'  year  of  something  less  than  a  thousand  gardens 
in  many  states  and  climates.  As  told  in  a  bunch  of  letter*  to 
Henry  Field  by  his  loyal  friends— his  customer*.  Illus.  Shen- 
andiaih.  Iowa  |c.  1W2-1  The  Henry  Field  Seed  CoropMy. 
95  pp.  9  in. 

Tnoa.  W.   Pear  culture.    A  manual  for  the  propagation. 
,  cultivation,  and  management  of  the  pear  tree;  with 
'  illustrations  of  the  most  productive  of  the 
,    nil  selections  of  kind*  most  profitably  grown 
for  market.   Illus.    New  York.   1858.   [c.  1858.)  A.  O.  Moore, 
viii  +  286pp.  7>,  x.if,. 

H,  A.  C.  The  Profits  of  Orange  Culture  in  Southern  California. 
Illus.  I .o*  Angeles.  |c.  1890.)  25pp.  7>.  l5U.  '2d  ed.) 

Fikiikr,  S.  I.  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Culture  of  the 
European  Vine,  during  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  vine- 
growing  districts  of  France.  Italy  and  Switzerland.   To  which 
is  added,  Tlie  Manual  of  the  Swiss  Vigncron,  as  adopted  and 
lored  recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Socle  ties  ol  Geneva  and 

i  two  licrne.  by  Mom,  Bran  Chappuis,  and  Tin-  Art  ol  Wine  Making. 

D.  by  Monsl  Bui,*   Philndelpnia.  1834.  |c.  1834.1  Key  A  B.ddle 

Ben-  244  pp.  7  1  j  in. 


Fun.  G.  Bi  b: 


Prize  Gardening.    How  to  derive 


profit,  pleasure,  health  from  the  garden.   Actual  experience  of 
the  successful  priie  winner*  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
est.    Fully  illustrated  from  original  photographs 
;s.  New  York.  1901.  (e.  1901.]  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, ziv  +  307  pp.  7>ix5. 

 .  Sec  Morse.  J.  E.  The  New  Rhubarb  Culture. 

FrrcH.  John  M.  Practical  Stiggestion*  on  Vegetable  Culture.  For 
tlx-  market-gardener,  the  farmer,  and  any  one  interested  in  good 
things  to  cat.  Written  expressly  for  F.  Bartelde.  A  Co.  Law- 
rence. Kan.  1898.  Journal  Publishing  Company  32  pp. 
8«,x6s,'. 

I'm,  .IsMEs,  The  Southern  Apple  and  Peach  Culturist:  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolina*, 
Georgia,  and  farther  south,  including  portions  of  the  West  and 
West  Virginia;  containing  full  ana  practical  instructions  in 
successful  culture,  grafting,  budding,  training,  transplanting, 
mulching,  pruning,  fruit -gathering,  etc  .  together  with  descrip- 
tive catalogue*  of  the  most  esteemed  orchard  fruits,  suitable 
lor  the  table,  the  kitchen,  and  for  market  purpose*;  with  illus- 
trations; also,  a  treatise  on  insects  and  their  extermination. 
Edited  by  J.  W  Fits.  Richmond.  Va  1872.  |c  1872  ]  J.  W. 
Randolph  A  English,  viii  +  336  pp.  8>,x5h. 

.  Sseet  Potato  Culture;  giving  full  instructions  from  starting 
the  plants  to  harvesting  and  storing  the  crop,  with  a  chapter 
on  the  Chine*,  yam.  New  York.  188.2.  [c.  1882  ]  Orange  Judd 
Company.  58  pp.  7  1  s  \ 

 .  The  same.   New  and  enlarge!  edition.   New  York  1886, 

|c.  1*.8C  |  Orange  Judd  Company.  David  W.  Judd,  President. 
Sti  pp.  7>7x5. 

Flauo,  William  J.  Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards;  treat- 
ing of  vino-culture:  vine  disease  and  its  cure;  wine-making  and 
rial  and  white,  wine  drinking,  aa  affecting  health  and 
Illus.   New  York.   1809.  [c.  I860.)  332  pp-  Harper  A 


Fl»u«nt.  AnoLPriE.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Olive  Culture.  Oil 
Making  and  Olive  Pickling.  San  Francisco,  n.  d.  |c.  1887.) 
Louis  Gregoire  A  Co..  Itooksellem.  76  pp.  9x5* 
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Fletcher,  Rcrc«  R.  The  Pwh  Tree.  How  to  plant  grow.  prune   — . 

■ad  cultivate  successfully  on  New  England  soil.  Illus.  Nashua,  Nci 
N.  H.  1881.  C.  II.  Fclcb  Printing  House.  30  pp.  8  in. 

Flbti-heh.  S.  W.  How  to  Make  a  Fruit  Garden.  A  practical  and 
suggestive  manual  for  the  home  garden.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs .uoHtly  by  the  author.  New  York.  1006.  (c,  1906.1 
KSbfaky.  rW  *  Co.  til  +  283  pp.  10,4*8. 

Flint.  Edward  DlBoia.  The  Garden  Patch.  San  Francisco. 
I'll'.'    Hirks-Judd  Co..  printer*.  87  pp. 

  The  same.    New  York.    1914.    !«.    1912.]    John  Lone 

Company    87  pp.  7  i4H. 

Flint,  Uuuil  C  Small  Garden*  for  Small  Gardeners;  or,  What 
little  hand*  ran  do  with  planU.  Illus.  Chicago.  |c  1910.1 
A.  ftiaJM  Company.   1 18  pp.  7  x  5.4. 

Floral  Designs  de  l.t'XE.  nth  ed.,  1913-1914.  Illua.  New  York. 
|c.  1913.)  The  Florists'  Exchange.  120  pp.  13  in. 

Flobal  Keepsake.  The.    for  18.10.    With  forty-six  beautiful 
colored  engraving.  Edited  by  John  Kee».  New  York. 
Lc.viH*Co.  112pp.  Whin. 


Flower  Gardes,  The.  Annuals; 
Summer  Flowering  Bulb*.  CT ' 
E.  H.  Libby.  24  pp.  7  4  x  5. 

— — .  Part  II.  Herbaceous  Plants.  Shrub*.  Vine* 
Ornamental  Plants.  20  pp.   (The  Farm  Library.  I 

Flower  Garden,  Tag.  Containing  practical  instruction*  for  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  shrub*  and  flowers,  adapted  to 
American  gardens.  New  York.  1819.  In.  e.l  Dewitt  A  Daven- 
port. 52pp.  74*4.4  (Bound  with  the  Complete  liardcner 
and  Florist.! 

Plot.  Michael.  See  Lindlcy.  George.  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Fruit  Garden. 

Foi-lrs,  Cba*.  Suggestions  in  Landscape  I 

Drainage,  by  J.  Herbert  Shcdd.  Boston.  1859.  |n.  c] 
Sampson  A  Co.  Paper.  20  pp.  9  x  5  4 

Fobstth.  William.  An  Epitome  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  TnTi;  also,  notes  on 
American  gardening  and  fruits;  with  designs  f€>r  promoting  the 
ripening  of  fruit*  and  securing  (hem  as  family  comforts;  and 
further,  of  economical  principles  in  building  farmers'  habita- 
tions. By  an  American  farmer.  Philadelphia.  1803.  |n.  e.) 
Printed  by  T.  L.  Plowman  for  John  Morgan.  180  +0  pp.  8  J»x5  4- 

 .  The  same.   1804.  W.  PoynteU  A  Co.  9  in. 

 .  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit 

Trees;  in  which  a  new  method  of  pruning  and  training  is  fully 
described:  together  with  observations  on  the  diseases),  defects, 
and  injuries  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees;  as  also,  an 
account  of  a  particular  method  of  cure,  made  public  by  order 
of  ihe  British  government.  To  which  are  added  an  introduc- 
tion and  nolo-.,  adapting  the  rule*  of  the  treatise  to  the  climate 
and  seasons  of  the  I'nitcd  State*  of 


IH02.   |n.  c.) 


D.  4.  8. 
lose  a 


Iwtt.   Plate.    New  York 
viii  +  259  pp.  S'jt.i 
■  The  same.  Philru 

xii  +  249  pp.   8>4  in. 

 .  The  same.    Albany.    1803.    |n.  e.l 

xii  +  2x0  pr>.  8!jx5'».  i.  Contains  at  the  i 
letter  from  Peter  W.  Yates,  of  Albany.) 
FowLr.li.  A.  B.  Hints  on  the  Heating  of  Greenhouses;  hot-water 
heating;  low  pressure  steam-heating.  Exeter.  N.  H.  n.  d.  |n.  c.) 
Gaxette  Publishing  House.  32  pp.  9x0. 
Fowler.  J.  H.  Florida;  its  Soil.  Climate,  and  Resources.  Orange 
culture  in  Florida.  Together  with  "A  few  facts  from  Florida," 
being  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  Florida:  its  soil,  climate,  and 
resources.  Compiled  (rotu  the  columns  of  The  Florida  Agri- 
culturist. Jacksonville.  Fla.  1874.  C.  II.  Walton  &  Co.  2H  pp. 
9  4  in. 

The:  or,  Description  of  the  most  improved  varieties  of 
ries  and  rasplwrries,  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  and 
the- United  States:  with  directions  lor  their  culture.  New  Y'ork 
1X32.     New   York    Farmer   and    Horticultural  Ilcpoeitory. 
Albany.  W.  Thorburti.  it  -r  20  pp.  7  4  in. 

Sami-el.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Potato;  its  eharac- 
uitivation,  harvesting,  storing,  marketing, 
insects,  and  diseases  and  their  remedies,  etc.   Illus.  New  Y'ort. 
1905.  |c.  1905.1  Orange  Jiwld  Company,  xvi  +  185  pp.  7)4x5. 

 .  See  Hall.  IVolton.  The  Garden  Y  ard. 

Fbench,  Allen.  The  Book  of  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs.  A 
practical  handbook  and  planting-table  for  the  vegetable  gar- 
dener.   Illus.    New  York.    1907.    |c.  1907.]    The  Marmillan 
xxvi  r  312pp.  8x54. 
The  same.    How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs. 

.  .  .  ion. 

Fiiotiiinohau,  Jessie  Peabodt. 

the  flower  garden  week  by 

Duffield  A  Co.  333  pp.  8  in. 
Fcld.  Mai-ricf,.  The  Twentieth  Century  Method:  growing  bulbs 

for  winter  and  spring  blnoming.   New  York.  |c.  1914.)  Knight 

A  Struck  Co.  78  pp.  8  H  in. 
Fuller.  Andrew  S.    The  Grape  Culturist.   A  treatise  on 

cultivation  of  the  native  grape.    Illus.    New  York. 

|e.  1864.|  Davtc,  *  Kent.  262  pp. 
 .  The  same.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Illua.  New  York. 

•e.  I807.|  Orange  Judd  Company.  2hfl  pp. 


Success  in  Gardening:  wi 
week.   Illus.  New  Y'ork. 


rk  in 
1913. 


The  same.    New,  revised  Bod  enlarged 

New  York.  [c.  1894.1  Orange  Judd  Company. 

The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturiat; 
history,  sexuality,  field  and  garden  culture  of  strawberrm*. 
forcing  or  pot  culture,  how  to  grow  from  teed,  hybridising; 
results  of  extensive  experiments  with  seedlings,  and  all  other 
information  necessary  to  enable  everybody  to  raise  their  own 
strawberries;  together  with  a  full  description  of  new  varie- 
ties and  a  list  of  the  best  of  the  old  sorts,  with  receipt*  for  dif- 
ferent modes  of  preserving,  cooking,  anil  preparing  strawberries 
for  the  table.  Fully  illustrated  by  new  and  valuable  engravings. 
New  Y'ork.  |e.  1802.)  Orange  Judd  Company.  48  pp.  7  4  *  5- 

 .  The  same.  8th  thousand.  18115.  |c.  18*2.1  48  pp. 

 .  The  same.  10th  thousand.  1806.  [c.  1862.)  48  pp. 

 .  The   Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist;  containing  the 

history,  sexuality,  field  and  garden  culture  of  *t rawberne*. 
forcing  or  pot  culture,  how  to  grow  from  seed,  hybridising,  and 
all  other  information  neceswary  to  enable  everybody  to  raise 
their  own  strawberries,  together  with  a  description  of  new 
varieties  and  a  list  of  the  best  of  the  old  sort*.  Fully  Ulustraled. 
New  York.  1887.  lc  1887.)  Orange  Judd  Company.  59  pp. 
7x5. 

The  same.  With  receipts  for  different  modes  of  preserving, 


1S62. 


kirschen,  r-reLsell>s-rcn.  ueiueiuevrcii,  ueiisuiisuroivu, 
kirschen.  etc.    Nehst  eitter  Anleitung  turn  Einsammeln, 
venmckung  und  versriwlung  dcr  FrOchte.  Mil  27  Tafeln. 
thaltcnd  103  Abbildungen.    Weimar.    1X68.     |n.c.)  Von 


cooking,  and  preparing  strawberries  for  the  table, 
t rated  by  new  and  valuable  engravings.  Bnroalyn,  N.  J. 
|c  1862.J  48  pp.  7  4*4  .4 
 .  The  Nut  Culturist.  A  treatise  on  the  propagation,  plant- 
ing and  cultivation  of  nut-heanng  trees  and  shrubs  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  United  Stale*:  with  the  scientific  and  com- 
mon names  of  the  fruits  known  in  commerce  as  edible  or  other- 
i  useful  nuts.  Illus.  Portrait.  New  York.  1896.  |c.  189fl.| 
i  Judd  Company,  viii  +  289  pp.  7  4x5. 
The  Propagation  of  Plants:  giving  the  principle*  which 
„„-m  the  development  and  growth  of  plants,  their  botanical 
affinities  and  peculiar  properties;  also,  descriptions  of  the  P™*"* 
by  which  varieties  and  species  are  crossed  or  hybndiied,  and 
the  many  different  methods  by  which  cultivated  plants  may  be 
propagated  and  multiplied,   llluit rated  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings   New  York.    1887.   [c.  1XX7.)   Orange  Judd  Company. 
David  W.  Judd.  President,  x  +  349  pp.  7  4  *  5- 

 .  The  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Beautifully  illustrated.  New 

York.  n.  d.  lc.  1S67.I  Orange  Judd  Company,  iv  +  276  pp. 
7 1  x  5.  (Translated  into  German  by  Hcinrirh  Maurer  as  A.  S. 
Fuller's  Kultur  der  Fruchtslruucher.  als  der  Erdbeeren,  Him- 
beeren.  Brombeercn,  Jnhaijiu-ls-cren.  Stachelbecren,  Kornel- 
kirsehen,  Preiaclbeeren.  Heidelbeeren,  Berberitsbeercn,  Zwcrg- 

xum  Eiusammeln,  mr 
cn- 
oighl. 

ix  +  142  pp.  27  plates.  8  4  x  5  »4.) 

 .  The  same.    New,  rewritten,  and  enlarged  edition.  1881. 

lc  1S81.|  287  pp.  74  »  5. 

 .  The  same.  New.  rewritten,  and  enlarged  edition;  with  an 

1SM7.  297  pp. 
The  san*.  3d  ed.   1897.  (c.  1887.)  298  pp. 

  Editor.    Woodward's  Record  of  Horticulture  for  1866. 

Illus.  N.  w  York.  1N67.  [r.  1867.1  George  E.  and  F.  W. 
W eastward.   125  pp.  7  4  *  5. 

 .  The  same.  Woodward  s  Record  of  HorUculture.  No.  II. 

[for  1*67.1  New  York.  186H.  |e.  1R68.I  Francis  W.  Woodward. 
128  pp.  7  4x5. 

FfLLEirroN.  Enrrn  Loatxa.   How  to  Make  a  Y'egctable  Garden. 

\  practical  and  suggestive  manual  for  the  home  garden.  Illus- 

t  rated  by  H.  B.  Kutlerton.  New  York.  1905.  [c.  1905.1  DouWe- 

day.  Page  &  Co.  xix  +  347  pp.   10  4x7  4 
  Small  Canlens  for  Small  Folks.  Illus.  Philadelphia.  1912. 

W.  A.  Burpee  A  Co.  31  pp.  7  »t  in. 
Fl-lton.  James  Alexander.   Peach  Culture.   Illus.   New  Y'ork. 

n.  d.   [c.  1K70.|  Orange  Judd  Company.    190  pp.   7  4  X  5. 
  The  same.    New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition.  1882. 

|c.  1882. 1  192  pp. 
 .  The  same.    New.  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition. 

1889.  [c.  18K9.]  204  pp.  7  4x6. 
Gallesio,  Geoboi.    Orange  Culture.    A  treatise  on  the  citrus 

family.  Translated  from  the  French  expressly  for  The  Florida 

Vgrimiturist.  Jacksonville.  Fla.    1876.  [c.  1S75.]   Printed  at 

office  of  The  Florida  Agriculturist.  65  pp.  6x94 
Gallowat,  B.  T.  Commercial  Violet  Culture.  A  treatise  on  the 

growing  and  marketing  of  violets  for  profit.   Illus.   New  Y  ork. 

I.N'W    lc   1N99.]  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing 

Company.  224  pp.  7x4«,'. 
 .  The  same.   2d  ed..  revised.   New  York.    1903.  [e.  1903.) 

239  pp. 

 .  The  same.  3d  ed..  revised.  1914  .  244  pp. 

Gali-sha.  O.  B.  Luscious  Fruit*.  How  to  grow  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  grape*,  currants  and  gooseberries  in 
abundance  and  economically,  on  a  small  scale.  Chicago, 
[c.  18X2.1  Published  by  E.  H.  Libby.  24  pp.  7  4x44  (Farm 
Library.  Vol.  I,  No.  5.  March  1.  18*2.) 
Gam-blow.  G.  W..  and  Lklono.  B.  M.  Citrus  Fruits.  Part  I: 
Fifteen  years  with  the  I -croon.  By  G.  W.Garcelon.  Part  II: 
New  varieties  of  Citrus  Fruits.  By  B.  M.  Lrlong.  Illus-  Sacra- 
nio.  1891.  (n.  c.|  State  Office.  A.  J.  Johnston.  Supenntend- 
l  State  Printing    38  pp.  9  x  5?i\ 
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Carols,  Thk.  A  pocket  manual  of  practical  horticulture;  or, 
how  to  cultivate  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  embracing  an 
exposition  of  tbe  nature  and  action  of  soils  and  nuinures,  and 
the  structure  ami  growth  of  plants:  directions  for  Ike  forming 
of  a  garden:  description  of  implements  and  fixtures,  instruc- 
tions Tor  sowing,  transplanting,  budding,  grafting,  and  rultivat- 
ing  vegetables,  fruit*  ami  flowers,  with  a  rhaptrr  on  ornamental 
tree,  and  shrubs  l>y  tbe  author  of  How  to  Vi  ntr.  How  to  Behave, 
etc.  No.  1.  Illu*.  Sr.  York.  1858.  |c.  1858.)  Fowler  and 
Wclla.  xi  +  166  pp.  7  x  4. 

 The  -»tnr.  No.  3.  7 X  5- 

Gardes,  Vol.  and  1,  Tut.  See  Wright.  Mr*.  Mabel  Oegood. 

Garih.-.  or  a  CosUiiter'b  Wirt,  The.  See  Wright.  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood. 

.  John,  and  Hepbiiin.  David.  The  American  Gardener; 
r  ample  directions  for  working  a  kitchen  garden  rvrry 
uth  in  On-  year;  ami  copious  instructions  for  the  cultivation 
of  flower  garden*.  vineyard*,  nurseries,  hop-yards,  greenhouses, 
hothouses.  Washington.  1804.  |r.  I  SIM.]  Samuel  11.  Smith. 
204  pp.  7  x  4  <*, 

 .  Thr  same.    A  new  iililn.ii.  tnurh  enlarged,  to  which  b 

added  a  treatise  on  gardening,  by  a  citucn  of  Virginia:  nlso,  a 
few  Uata  on  the  rultivation  of  unlive  vine*,  and  direction.,  for 
making  domestic  wine*.  Georgetown.  D.  C.  1818.  [c  1S18.| 
Joseph  Milligan.  ix  t  348  pp.  >>'i  x  4. 

•  .  Tbe  name.    3d  cd.  Washington.    1826.    W.  Cooper.  Jr. 

MH  pp.  7  in. 

CinniMH.  John,  ft  Co.  Mushrooms  for  the  Million.  Fluladclphia. 

Pa.  n.  d.  J'aper.   Hipp.  6),  x3  H_ 
 .  The  name.  Paper.  8  pp.  6  x  3 ,  £. 

Cahit,  Thomam  A.  Orang<'  Culture  in  California;  with  an  appendix 
on  grape  culture  by  I*  J.  Rose,  Published  for  A.  T.  Garey.  San 
Francisco,  Cel.  n.  d.  [c.  1 [  Printed  and  K>ld  at  tbe  office 
of  the  Pacific  Press.  227  pp.  7  >}  x  4  *f, 

Giinrtrr.  Ralph  I).  The  Ciilliert  System  of  Orchard  Planting. 
Iltus-  I  ton  ton.  1913.  ilowker  lertiliier  Company.  12  pp. 
V't  in. 

Giixet.  Frill.  Fragariciilturc;  or.  Tbe  culture,  of  Uie  ulriiwrbeny. 
A  practical  treatw  nn  the  culture,  propagation,  management 
and  marketing  of  strawberries.  Illustrated  with  photographs, 
representing  average  siic  of  best  varieties.  Especially  nduptcd 
to  tin-  family  garden.  San  Francisco.  1*70.  Span), ling  ft  Barto, 
Printer..  32  pp.  H  in. 

GiUJtrnt,  C  P.  rW  Shields,  O.  D„  Compiler.  A  Western  Hook 
for  Western  Planters 

Gioias.  Mrs.  Mamia  <p«cud.).  Sec  Barnard.  Charles.  MyTcn- 
KikI  Farm. 

Giroos.  A.  K.  Horticulture  by  Irrigation,  lllua.  Denver,  Colo. 
ls.ss.  |c.  lsxs.|  The  Republican  Publishing  Company.  138 
pp.  7x5  »t. 

GLEANINGS  IIIOU  THi:  MosnT  ClXEtlRATEn  BOOKS  ON  Hi  SBANDRY, 

Garukninu.  and  Kcral  ArrAiw  .  .  .  From  the  Urn. Ion 
M  cd.  of  lfwM.    Interspersed  with  remark*  and  oliscrvati.ms 
by  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
vm  +  3415  pp.  8'»  in. 
Gonrnn,  Dr.  See  Allen.  Phrelw. 
nut. 

Gorr.  E.  8.  Invei.iigati<in  of  Flower  Bud*.  Extracted  from  Seven- 
tc  nih  Annual  H.  port  of  the  Wi*cousin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  r.alO.  Democrat  Printing  Company.  Modiaon, 
Win.  265-284  pp.  fl  x  5  \. 

I^-aaona  in  Commercial  Fruit  Growing.    A  text-l>ook  fur 
lllua.    Mailiaon,  Wis.    1902.   [c.  Ifi02.]  Lniveraity 
itive  .\aaociation.  vi  +  221  pp.  8x55* 
Iiiiviona  in  Pomology.    Madi*on,  Wi*.    1S1W.  Vnivcr*ity 
of  Wi«Hinain.   13»i  pp. 

Principle*  of  Plant   Culture.    An  elemental}/  treatiiw 
i  a  text-liook  for  Is  ginners  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture.  Illu*.    Madi«m.  Wi..    1S<»7.   |c.  1NM7.1   PublLsli.il  try 
author.  276  pp.  7  »4  t  5H. 

 .  The  anme.   3nl  re\  ip<sj  ed.  Madiaon,  Wis,  1906. 

sity  Cooperative  Co.  :tl)3  pp.  Sin.  I  Pref  ace  by  Frederic 
field.) 

.  A  Syllabus;  of  Horticulture    For  the  use  of  claaaes. 
ann,  WI*    IA91.    |c.  I  MM.]   State  Journal  Printing  Com; 
110  pp.  9x6. 

Goon.  John  M.,  and  Bonnes .  Mw«.  A.  E.  The  Row.  Illus. 
Springfield,  Ohio  l.ws.  Mi*,  Ella  V.  Bainc*.  30  pp.  Mji.'i',. 
iTlie  Home  Florist.  I.  No.  I.) 

(;<>•>!. nn  ii.  Pint  SfXT.  Tlie  Nortbem  Fruit  Culturist;  or,  the 
farmer's  guide  to  the  orchnrd  and  fruit  garden.  Illu*  Burling- 
ton.   IM't.    [c.  1849.|    Cbauneey  Goodrich,    viii  +  1(»  pp. 

7>tm4)i 

■  -      The  name,   2d  ed,   Corrected  and  enlarged.  Burlington. 

18.10.  |e.  1849.)  Chaunccy  ( li»Klrich-  viii  +  112  pp.  7Hx4!i 

Grant,  C  W.  Dr-teriptive  Catalogue  of  Vines,  etc:  with  explana- 
tory remark*,  and  indication*  for  cultivation  Illu*  4th  ed. 
New  York.  n.  d.  |e.  I8.r.9,|  C.  M.  Sexton.  56  pp.  10x7. 

.  Manual  of  the  Vine;  ir.cliiding  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Vnie«  (8lh  ed.t:  and.  Grnpe  Vines:  D-scnptton  of  «t-«-k  of 
\-irie*  for  sale  at  lonn  Island  Cnl  e«J  ).  Illus.  lona.  n.  d.  |c,  I8IM.I 
C.  W.  Grant.   Puikt.   101  pp. 


Ghat.  A.  See  Lindley.  John.  The  Theory  of  Horticulture. 
(■mat,  Johk  C.   Eaaay  on  Orchard.,   Reported  to  the  Mj 
•etta  Board  of  Agriculture.   Ronton,   1853.  Printed  by 


A  Wentworth.  24  pp. 
Gbi  i.n.  CHARLge  A..  Editor.  The  Apple  and  Pear:  Green's 

Grower.  Devousl  to  tbe  fruit  farm,  garden  and  nursery  lllua. 
Rochester.  April.  1*87.  |c.  1887. |  48  pp.  0l»x6. 

.  Editor.  The  Grape;  Greeti's  Fruit  Grower.  Devoted  to 
tbe  fruit  farm,  garden  and  nursery  lllua.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
October,  1HS6.  [c.  I886.|  48  pp.  9  >«  x  6. 

 .  Green's  Four  Books.   IVvoted  to:  (1)  How  we  made  tbe 

old  (arm  pay.  (2)  Peach  culture.  (31  How  to  propagate  fruit- 
planta,  vines  and  tree*.  14'  General  fruit  instructor.  lllua. 
Rochester.  N.  V.  189".  ,'c.  1895.|  Green's  Nursery  Company. 
119  pp.  9x6.   (New  edition  of  1897. ) 

■  Green's  Fruit  Grower.  Devoted  to  straw  berry  culture, 
grape  culture,  apple  and  pear  culture,  plum  and  cherry'  culture, 
raspberry  »nd  blackberry  culture.  Special  issue.  Ren  heater. 
1N.H7.   |c,  ls*A.;  2S  pp.  6  i  9. 

 .  Green's  Fruit-Grower,  special  issue  of.  Devoted  to  straw- 
berry culture,  grnpe  ruiture,  apple  and  pear  culture,  plum  and 
cherry  culture,  raspberry  und  blacklarry  culture.  Illu*  Hoc  hee- 
ler. July  and  October.  ISMi:  April.  July  and  October.  1K87. 
|e.  1H.S.S.I  Ml  pp.  D'jili.   (Five  issues  under  one  cover,  i 

— — .  Green's  Six  B'sik*.  Devoted  to  apple  culture,  pear  culture, 
plum  and  cherry  culture,  raspberry  and  blackberry  culture, 

eu'^re^'^lus."''^^^  "lSm*^  Vs^jT'o'ree'n's 

Nursery  Company.   142  pp.  9x6.  (New  edition  of  1896.1 

,  How  to  l*ropagnte  and  Grow  Fruit.  Two  colored  platee- 
Over  fiftv  illustraUona.    Roclieater,  N.  Y.    n.  d.    |c.  1885.) 

so  pp.  y 1 ,  i  6. 

 .  The  same.   Roclieater,  N.  Y.  18S5.  Union  A  Adv.  Co'*. 

Print.  64  pp.  0  in. 
 .  The  Strawls-rry;  Green's  Fruit  Grower;  special  issue 

devoted  to.   Rochester,  N.  Y.  July  1.  188A.   |c.  1886.)  48  pp. 

9 1,  x  6. 

Green,  Roland.  A  Treatise  on  tbe  Cultivation  of  Ornamental 
remarks  on  the 


transplanting,  and  g>-neral  management;  with 
the  general  treatment  of  bulbous  flower  roots, 
plant*,  etc.  Boston.  1828.  [e.  1828. |  New  York. 
Russell.  G  Thorbuni  *  Son.  60  pp.  7x4'* 
Green,  Sami  kl  B.  Amateur  Fruit  Growing.  A  practical  guide  to 
the  gtowing  of  fruit  for  home  u«e  and  the  market;  written  with 
special  reference  to  colder  climates.  Illu*.  Minneapolis,  18B4. 
[c.  1S'13.|  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  Publishing;  Company.  132  pp. 
<  1  j  x  5. 

 .  The  *an»-.   St.  Paul.  Minn.   1905.   [c,  18«3.|  Webb  1 

Iksbing  Company.  138  pp.  7  H  x  5. 

 .  Farm  Wind-Breaks  and  Shelter  Bells:  Their 

and  care    Illu*.  St.  Paul.  Minn.   1906.   |c.  1906.)  Webb  1 
lishing  <  'ompany.   Paper    69  pp.  7  '  *  >  5  'i. 

 .  Popular  Fruit  Growing,    lllua.    St.  Paul. 

Webb  Publishing  Company.  298  pp.  7'i  in. 

.  Ttie  same.  PreiwinsJ  e*iss-ially  for  Iwginners  and  as  a 
text-book  for  "s-IicmiIs  anil  college*.  4th  cd.,  revises!.  Illu*.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  1912.  |e,  I9<»9,  1910,  1912.]  Webb  Publishing; 
Company.  32H  pp.  Sx5',. 

Vegetable  Gardening.   A  manual  on  the  growing 


I  of  vege- 
ly  for  tbe 


tables  for  home  n«e  and  marketing.  I"r.-pared  .  . 
cla-~  «  of  the  Schiail  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Min- 
ne-otn.    With  115  illustrations.    St.  Paul.    1896.    |c.  189U.| 
Author.    Webb  Piibl.sh.iut  Company,  agents.    224  pp.  7x5. 

 .  The  same.  2d  «!..  revised.  With  122  illustrations.  1899. 

|c.  1899.)  7  x  5. 

 —   The  same.   5th  ed.   1903.  249  pp.  7*4  in. 

 .  The  same.  7th  ed.,  revised.  |905.  252  pp.  7H  in. 

 .  The  „.n,c.    10th  ed.,  revised.    1912.   [c.  1901.  1905.  1908. 

1909  ]  240  pp.  252  pp    8x5'  j. 
 .  The  same.   12th  cd  ,  revised.  1912. 

Gheisino.  Chabiij<  E.  TI.e  f  t.s  nuig  Pictorial  System  of  Land- 
scape Gardening:  being  a  •>•-!•  in  of  decorative  planting  based 
on  pictorial  art  .  .  .    designed  for  the  ea«y  comprehension  of 


the  ca«y  cc 

ur  gardeners  and  a<  a  r.  I.  o  nee  liook  for  landscape  archi- 
The  illu.triit.on*  c.n.-.  n.sf  are  true  photograiib*  T.»- 
Tl.e  Blade  Pnnimg  and  Paper  Company. 


tect*. 

Iclo.  Ohio.  1910. 
165  tip.  11 in. 

 .  Greening's  Twentieth  C.  ntury  Fruit  Growers'  ami  Land- 

seaper.'  Guide,  lllus.  Monroe.  Mich.  19ttl.  The  Greening 
Bros,  rfumry  Company.  32  pp.  9  i«  in. 

Gkkoo,  Thoxiam,  A  Hand  B.».k  of  Fruit-Culture;  lieing  a  guide  to 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  fruit  trees;  with  conden*ed 
descriptions  of  many  of  the  best  and  mist  tsipular  varieties  in 
Kw  United  States.  Illustrated  with  90  engravings.  With  an 
appendix  containing  n  vnru  iv  of  uwful  memoranda  on  the  »ub- 
jeet.  valuable  household  receipts,  etc.  New  York.  a.  d.  [e. 
1857.1   Fow  ler  ft  Wells,  vn.  +  163  pp    7     X  4  H 

 .  How  to  R.iis,.  Fruits: 

a  guide  to  the  prois-r  cultivation  I 
and  of  grn|»-s  anil  small  fruits; 

many  of  the  Is-st  and  luo-t  is.pular  varieties    Fully  1 
New  York.  11*77.  [c.  1877.    S.  R.  Wells  ft  Co.  vw  +  ls;i  pp. 

7^x5. 


A  hand-book  of  fruit-eulture;  heing 
ition  and  management  of  fruit  trrs->, 
lits;  with  condensed  description*  of 
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Greookt.  James  J.  H.  Cabbages:  How  to  grow  them.  A  practical 
trratiae  on  cabbage  culture,  giving  (ull  details  on  every  point, 
including  keeping  sad  marketing  the  chri.  Salem,  Man.  1870 
(c.  18701  Observer  Steam  Printing  Rooms.  72  pp.  74*5. 

 .  Tlio  same.  New  York.  lc.  1870.)  Orange  Judd  Company. 

 .  The  name.  Cabbage*:  How  to  grow  them,  etc.  Marble- 
bead,  Mass.  1K77.  |c.  1X70.)  N.  Allen  Lindley  4  Co. 

 .  The  name.  Marbleltead,  Mass.   1881.  [c.  1870.) 

Gregory.  72 pp.  7^x5. 

 .  Cabbage*  and  Cauliflower*:  How  to  grow  them. 

tical  treatise,  giving  full  detail*  on  every  point 
ing  and  marketing  the  crop,   Illus.  Boston. 
Keating  A  Co.,  Printers.  88  pp.  74*5. 

 .  The  aame.    Revised  edition. 

(e.  18H9.)  J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  03  pp. 

Carrots.  Mangold-Wurtxels  and  Sugar  Beets:  How  to 


J.  J. 
A 


II. 


raise  them,  bi 


bow  to  feed  them. 

Lindley  *  Co.  61  pp. 


Mar- 


»w  to  keep  them,  and  b< 
Mebead.  Mass.  1877.  (c.  1877.)  N.  A 

 .  The  same.  1882.  J.  J.  11.  Gregory. 

 .  The  same.  Boston.  1000.  J.  J.  Arakelyan.  65  pp. 

 .  Fertiliser*.   Where  the  materials  eomr  from:  where  to 

them  in  the  cheapest  form:  huw  to  compound  formulas,  t.* 
Marblebead,  Mas*.  1*46.  [c.  18H5.)  J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  Paper, 
iv  +  116  pp.  T%  x5V». 

 -.  Onion  liaising:  What  kinds  to  raise,  and  the  way  to 

mine  them,  Illus.  Boston.   1866.  A.  Williams  A  Co.  32  pp. 
9«  in. 
The  , 


7th  ad. 


1880.    G.  W. 


'St 


A  Co., 


Printers.  35pp.  7 Mm, 

  Tlie  same.   7th  nd.,  revised.  Marblebead. 

[c.  1864.)  J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  42  pp.  7>,  x  5. 

 .  The  same.  14th  ed.  N.  Allen  Lindley  A  Co. 

 .  The  same.  18th  ed  .  revised. 

 .  The  same.  19th  ed.,  revi 

Company,  Printem  55  pp. 

 .  Squashes:  How  to  grow  them.    A  practical  treatise  on 

squash  culture,  giving  full  details  on  every  point,  including 
keeping  and  marketing  the  crop.    Illus.  New  York.  1867. 
Orange  Judd  Company.  60  pp. 
- — — .  Tbe  same.  n.  d.  |c.  1807.]  70  pp. 

 .  Tbe  aame.  New 

|e.  1883.1  83  pp.  7  Hx6- 
Gbbineb.  T.  Celery  for  Profit:  an  expos*  of  modern  method*  in 
celery  growing.   Illus.   Philadelphia.   Spring.  1893,   |c  1803.1 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.  viii  +  85  pp.  7  4*5. 

 .  Tbo  aame.  2d  ed.  1893. 

 .  Tbe  same.  »th  ed.  Spring,  1808. 

 .  The  Garden  Book  for  Practical  Farmers.    Illus.  Philu- 

dr  lpbia.  April.  1901.  |c.  1001.)  The  Farmer  Company.  100  pp. 
8  H  x  5  M.  (Part  I.  Published  as  No.  2.  Vol.  III.  of  The  Practi- 
cal  Farmer's  Library.  Paper.  Part  II.  200  |>p.  Published  as 
No.  4.  Vol.  Ill,  of  the  Practical  Farmer's  Library,  and  the  two 
bound  in  one  volume  in  cloth.  October.  1901.) 

 .  How   to  Make  the  Garden   Pay.  Illus. 

1890.  [c.  1890.)  Wm.  Henry  Maule.  272  pp.  9x6. 
 .  The  same.  2d  ed..  revised  and  enlarged.   1804.  |c.  1890.1 

319  pp.  0x6. 

■  .  The  New  Onion  Culture.    A  story  for  young  and  old 

which  tell*  how  to  grow  2,000  bushels  of  fine  bulbs  on  oru  acre. 
The  new  ^yntem  fully  explained.   Illus.   La  Salle.  New  York. 

1891.  |c.  1891.|  vi  ,  02  pp.  7»,  xSJ*. 

- — — .  Tbe  same.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  1891.  Haas  A  Klein,  Printers. 
 .  The  same    A  story  for  gardener*  young  and  old.  4th 

revised  ed.  llluv  Portrait.   1890.  (c.  1870.)  89  pp. 
 .  The  same.    Rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.    Illus.  New 

York.  1903.  Orange  Judd  Company.  1 14  pp. 
 .  The  same.  A  complete  guide  lu  growing  onions  for  profit. 

1911.  |c.  1003.) 
 ,  Onions  for  Profit:  an  expose  of  modern  methods  in 

growing     Illus.    Philadelphia.    1693.    |c.   1893.]  W. 

Burpee  A  Co.  vi  +  104  pp.  7,4  x  5. 

 .  The  Young  Market-Ganlcocr-  beginner's  guide.   Part  L 

A  little  pit  wejlbulll.  Part  II.  A  little  plat  well  tilled.  Part  III. 
A  little  purse  weU  ailed.   Illus.   U  Salle.  New  York.  ' 
1836    |c.  1895.1  iv  +  119  pp.  7*»  x5.4.  (T.  ~ 


Buffalo.  N.  V.  1806.  J.  W. 


Series,  No.  2.) 
— -.  Tbe  aame. 
Company. 

 .  and  A  hue,  C.  H.   How  to  Grow  Onions:  with  note*  on 

varieties.    Edited  by  W.  At  lor  Burpee. 
)c.  1887.]  W.  Atler  Burnet  ' 
— .  Tbe  same.  5th  ed. 


-  A  Co.  vui  +  71  pp.  7  4x5. 


Gaosvr.xoR,  Fli  ck  Saoe.  Some  Facta  for  Strawberry  Cunsumers; 
with  suggestions  for  serving,  canning,  preserving,  etc,  by  a 
grower.   New  York.   1902    The  Knickerbocker  Press.  31  pp. 

0  4  in. 

Gxowta'it  Grunt.  Tiin  ...  a  compilation  of  useful  information 
for  the  grower.  Nashville,  Tenn.  1SUS.  The  Grower's  Guide 
Company   41G  pp. 


Tlit  Totalo;  a  Compila- 
e  Source.  Illus.  Gar- 
A  Co.  545  pp.  9  in. 


Grubs.  Euobnb  H..  and  Guilford,  W.  8. 
tion  of  Information  from  Every  Av 
den  City,  N.  Y.  1012.  Doublet' 
(The  Form  Library. ) 
Grcndy,  Frko.  A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres.  How  to  Find  It.  A  Good 
Home.  Health,  Comfort  and  Independence  of  Workingmen. 
Illus.  New  York.  1893.  lc.  1893.1  the  Rural  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   (Vol.  1.  No.  24.  The  Rural  Library.) 
Gciltomd,  W.  &  SeeGrubb.E.  H.  The  Potato. 
Gurnet.  C.  W.  Northwestern  Pomology.  A  treatise  on  tbo  grow- 
ing and  care  of  trees,  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  northwestern 


An  easy  guide  for 
NewYork.  188a 


states.  Concord.  Neb.   1894.  |c.  1894.) 
293  pp.  8x6  H'. 
Grams,  E.  E.  Sec  Busch,  8.  S. 
Haines.  R.  H.   The  Fruit  -Grower's  Friend, 
tbe  raining  of  fruits,  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
Amtirican  Nows  Company.  31  pp.  94  in. 

Bolton.  The  Garden  Yard;  a  handbook  of  intensive  farm- 
With  an  introduction  by  N.  O.  Nelson:  revised  by  Herbert 
Cotlingwood  and  Samuel  Frascr.  Illus.  Philadelphia,  lc. 
1909.)  I).  McKay.  321  pp.  8  in. 
Hall.  D.  M.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Culture  of  Small 
Fruits,  and  Guide  to  Success,  in  Raining  tbe  Various  Small 
Fruits  for  Home  Cse  and  for  Market.  lulls.  Bangor.  1881. 
Dirigo  Rural  Printing  Establishment.  104  pp.  7 »»'  in- 
Hall.  Geo  roe  P.   Garden  Helps.    Portrait,   San  Diego,  Calif. 

lc.  1911.)  Elite  Printing  Company.  120  pp.  9  »-,»»• 
Hallii>at,  Robert  J.    Practical  Aialea  Culture.  A 
the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  the  AtaUa  iWtra. 
Baltimore.  Md.  1880.  |c.  1880.)  110  tip.  7»,  x5. 

 .  Practical  Camellia  Culture.  A  treatise  on  the  | 

and  culture  of  the  Camrllia  Japtmira,    Illus.  Colo 
Baltimore.  Md.  18h0.  |c.  1880.|  141  pp.  8  x  6. 
Halsram.  J.  Every  Man's  Book  of  Garden  Flowers.  New  York. 

n.  d.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Company. 
Hauiteb.  Db.  Btron  D.  The  Vegetable  Garden.  A  guide  for  any- 
one who  would  grow  with  profit  the  lies*  of  foods  for  the  table. 
Illus.  Chicago.  1882.  |c.  1882.)  PubtUbed  by  E.  H.  Libby. 
30  pp.  7x44.  (The  Farm  Library. ) 
Hamlin,  A.  D.  F.  See  Brown,  Glenn.  European  and  Japanese 
Gardens. 

Ha  mm.  Da.  W.  Das  Weiobuch.  Weaen,  Cultur  und  Wirkung  dca 
Wrins;  Statistik  und  Charaktenstik  sammtlieher  Wcine  der 
Welt:  Behandlung  der  Weine  in  Keller.  St.  I-ouia.  C.  Witter. 

Hansen,  Geoboc.  Tlie  Orchid  Hybrids.  Enumeration  and  classi- 
fication of  all  hybrids  of  orchid*  published  up  to  October  15, 
1895.  1895.  |c.  V.  8.  1895.)  l^ndon:  Dulan  A  Co.  Berlin: 
Fried  Lander  A  Sohn.  Printed  in  San  Francisco.  245  pp.  9x6. 

—  ..  First  supplement,  recording  additions  to  list  of  hybrids 

published  up  to  Ortolicr  15,  1895.  pp.  247-257.  n.  d.  (Bound 
with  The  Orchid  Hybrids.) 

- — — — .  Second  supplement,  recording  knowledge  gained  about 
orchid  hybrids  in  the  penis]  from  October  15,  1895,  to  April  1, 
1897.  Berkeley,  Col.  May  1.  1897.  Published  by  author, 
pp.  iv  •+-  258-334.   9x6.    (Printed  on  one  side  of  paper.) 

Hansen,  Niel*  E.  Haandbog  oui  Frugtavl  og  Traeplaoling  for  do 
Nnrdvc-rtligc  Slater.  Chicago.  !8'J0.  Skandiaaveus  Bogl..u;del. 
103  pp.  7  in. 

 .  See  Budd.  J.  L.  American  Horticultural  Manual. 

HARAKtrot,  A.   Grape  Culture,  Wines  and  Wine-Making;  with 

notes  upon  agriculture  and  horticulture.    Illus.    New  York. 

1862.  |c.  1862.)  Harper  A  Bros.  420  pp. 
Habcoubt,  Helen.    Florida  Fruits,  and  How  to  Raise  Them. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  elaborate  index  of  subjects. 

Louisville.  Ky.  1886.  [e.  1886.)  John  P.  Morton  A  Co.  347  pp. 

8x54. 

Hard.  M.  E.    The  Mushroom.    Illus.   Columbus,  Ohio.  1908. 

Ohio  library  Company.  609  pp.  10?»'  in. 
Harpino,  A.  R.  Ginseng  and  Other  Medicinal  Plants.  Columbus, 

Ohio.   1908.   (c  1908.)  A.  R.  Harding  Publishing  Company. 

301  pp.  7  x  5. 

HaImibave.  Basil.  A  Year's  Gardening.  Illua.  New  York.  1012, 
C.  Scribner's  Sons,  viii  +  271  pp.  9  in, 

Hajucer,  Charles  C.  The  Queen  of  Fruits.  Peach  culture.  Troy, 
Ohio.  1884.  3  pp.  8  in. 

Harkinu.  Wm.  See  Millard.  Miss  Hannah.  Grapes  and  Grape 
Vines  of  California. 

Harris,  JoaErlt.  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Tbe  cultivation 
of  garden  vegetables  in  the  farm  garden.  Illus.  New  York. 
1883.  lc.  1882.]  Orange  Judd  Company.  191pp.  74*5. 

Harbison.  C.  S.  Evergreens:  How  to  grow  them.  Including 
varieties  and  characteristics  of  the  principal  evergreens  of 
tbe  Tinted  States.  Illus.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  1908.  [c.  1905.1 
Webb  Publishing  Company,  vi  +  95  pp.  7  4*54 

 .  Tlie  Gold  Mine  in  the  Front  Yard,  and  How  to  Work  It: 

showing  how  millions  of  dollars  can  be  added  to  the  value  of 
prairie  farms.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  1905.  |c.  1905  )  Webb  Pub- 
lishing Company.  279  pp.  7  4*54. 

.  A  manual  on  the  Iris;  giving  a  description  of  the  different 
varieties:  also,  their  classification,  with  directions  for  propagation 
and  cultivation.  Colored  plate.  York.  Neb.  n.d.  [n.  c.)  Published 
by  C.  S.  Harrison  sod  S.  H.  King.   Paper.  30  pp.  8  4  x  C 
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A  Manual  on  the  Phlox.  For  the  nurseryman  and  amateur; 
bow  to  now  them:  also,  how  to  uncinate  Dew  and 
arictiea.  York.  Neb.   1000.  Published  by  the  i 
31  pp.  9  in. 

The  aw.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  n.  d.  [c  10ia]  Webb  1 
I  Company.  Paper.  40  pp.  9x6. 

A  Manual  on  the  profiagat  ion   and   cultivation  of  the 
Peony.   Illus.   York.  Neb.   1903.    Republican.  64  pp.  OH  in. 

 .  Editor.  A  Peony  Manual:  giving  up-to-date  information 

regarding  tieautlful  fluiscrs:  shotting  how  to  mine  from  seed, 
how  to  increase  by  divUiona.  how  to  plaiit  and  cultivate. 
This  U  designed  to  be  a  complete  icuide  to  the  fkiri.il  and  ama- 
teur. Mils.  2d  ed.  York,  Neb.  n.  d.  [r.  I9t»7.|  Published  by 
practical  peony  grower*  Paper.  64  pp.  9x6. 
Habwood.  W.  a  New  Croat  km*  in  Plant  Life.  An  authoritative 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Luther  Burbank.  Illua.  New 
York.  1905.  |e.  1905.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  xiv  +  368 
pp.8x54- 

 .  The  same.  2d  ed..  revised  and  enlarged.   1907.  viii  + 

430  pp. 

Haskell.  Geobok.  An  Account  of  Various  Experiments  for  the 
Production  of  New  and  Desirable  Grapes,  and  an  Account  of 
Forty  Varieties  obtain'. 1  by  Hybridisation.  Ipswich,  Mas*. 
1877.  Paper.   18  pp.  9  in. 

 .  A  Narrative  of  the  Life.  Experience,  and  Work  of  an 

American  Cititeu.    (Autobiography.    Contains  an  account  of 
the  author's  work  with  American  i 
1896.   156  pp. 


garden  an^Farm^opics.  Jllua.  £ortr»s£ 


HiMARn.  Annie.  Floral  Decorations  for  the  Dwelling  House.  A 
practical  guide  to  the  home  arrnngenient  of  plants  and  flowers. 
American  edition,  revised;  with  many  illustrations.  Ismdon  and 
Now  York.  1K76.  |c.  1876.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  x  + 
166  pp.  7  4x5. 

BsTfiKtn.  T.  D.  Greenhouses  for  Amateur  Flower  Growers. 
Illus.  Springfield,  Ohio.  IS'JH.  Tlie  Flora]  PuMishing  Com- 
pany.  IS  pp.  N'jl  (The  Home  Florist,  I,  No.  4.) 

Hatton.  W.  J.  Secrets  of  Rose  Culture,  Illus.  Huntington.  N.  Y 
1891.  (c.  1891 .)  Published  by  the  author,  iv  +  162  pp.  7  4  x  5  l». 

Hawthorne,  Hiuibuarde.  The  Lure  of  the  Garden.  Illustrated 
in  full  color  by  Maxfleld  Parrish,  Jules  Guerin,  Sigiamond  de 
Iranowski.  Anna  Whelan  Belts,  and  others,  and  with  photo- 
graphs. New  York.  1911.  The  Century  Company,  x  +  259 
pp.  10*4  in. 

Hays,  Hells  Abhe.  A  Little  Maryland  Garden.  Illustrated  by 
Zulma  De  L.  Steele.  New  York  and  Iondon.  1909.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  v  t~  201  pp.  8  in. 

Hayward,  Wslter  B..  Editor.  The  Commuter's  Garden.  Illus- 
trated with  photograplis.  New  York.  loll.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  vii  +  219  pp.  7 4  in. 

Uaxijtt,  W.  Carew.  Gleanings  in  Old  Garden  Literature.  New 
York.  1887.  G.  J.  Coomb**,  vii  +  263  pp.  7  in.  (Tlie  Book- 
Lover's  Library.  Edited  by  H.  U.  WhcatJey,) 

Hedricx,  U.  P.,  assisted  by  Booth.  N.  O.,  Taylor.  O.  M..  Wel- 
lington. R,  and  Docsey,  M.  J.  The  Grapes  of  New  York. 
Report  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
the  year  1907.  Illus.  Albany.  1908.  J.  B.  Lyon  Compuny, 
Bute  Printers,  xv  +  564  pp.  12  x  9>i 

.  assisted  by  Wellington,  R..  Taylor,  O.  M.,  Alderman, 
W.  H  .  and  Dorwy.  M.  J.  The  Plums  of  New  York.  Report  of 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  year  1910. 
Illus.  Albany  1911.  J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  State  Printers. 
12x9H. 

■  A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Systematic  Pomology,  an  I 
to  place  before  the  students  of  pomology  in  the  Mid 
Agricultural  College  a  means  by  which  an  intimate  and 
rate  knowledge  of  pomology  may  be  aniuircd.    1903.   91  pp. 
9  M  >». 

Heikes.  W.  F.   How  to  Start  a  Nursery.   1st  ed.   Dayton.  Ohio. 

1671.  W.  F.  Heikes.  12  pp.  8  in. 
 .  The  same.   2d  ed.  Dayton,  Ohio.  1871    W.  F.  Heikes. 

16  pp.  8  in. 

Hr.iNRti  H,  Jrurs  J.  The  Window  Flower  Garden.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  New  York.  1NN0.  |c.  1S79.|  Orange  Judd  Company, 
vi  +  93  pp.  7  4  x  a. 

—  .  The  same.    New  and  enlarged  edition.    1892.    [c.  IS87.| 

vi  +  123  pp.  74x5. 

 .  The  same.    New  and  enlarged  edition.    18.87.    [c.  1SN7.] 


Hemenwat,  II.  D.  Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Gardener*.  A 
treatise  designed  for  those  young  in  experience  as  a-ell  as 
youthful  gardeners.  Illus.  Hartford.  Conn.  1906.  [c.  1906.| 
Published  by  the  author.  59  pp.  9  4x0. 

 .  How  to  Make  Home  am]  City  Beautiful,  prepared  to  help 

those  interested  in  making  attractive  homes  and  beautiful 
cities.   Illua.   Northampton,  Mass.   |c.  1911. |   104  pp.   94  in. 

 .  How  to  Make  School  Gardens.   A  manual  for  tearhrrs  and 

pupils.    Illus.    New  York.    1903.   (c.  1903  ) 
A  Co.  ivi  +  107  pp.  7  4  x  5. 
Henderson,  Alfred.   Peter  Hende.  . 

chant.  A  memoir.  Portrait.   New  York.   1890.  Press  of  Mcll- 
roy  A  Kmmet.  48  pp.  H1,  in. 
Henderson.  Charles.    Henderson's  Picturesque  Gardens  and 
Ornamental  Gardening.    Illus.    New  York.    1001.   Je.  1901.1 


[c  1874.) 
1888.  |e.  1887.1 


Henderson.  Peter. 

New  York.  1884.  |c. 
Co.  244  pp.  7  4  x  fi. 

.  See  Crosier.  Wm.  How  the  Farm  Pay*. 

 .  Gardening  for  Pleasure.    A  guide  to  the  amateur  in  the 

fruit,  vegetable  and  Bower  garden,  with  full  directions  for  the 
greenhouse,  conservatory  and  window  garden.  Illus.  New 
York.  lhNO.  |c.  1875.|  Orange  Judd  Company,  v  +  250  pp. 
7,4x5. 

 .  The, 

 .  The 

Judd  Company,  vi  +  404  pp.  7.4x5. 

 ■ — .  Gardening  for  I*rofit.  A  guide  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  market  and  family  garden.  Illus.  Now  York.  n.  d. 
[c  1867.|  Orange  Judd  Company,  viii  +  343  pp.  7  4  x  5. 

 .  The  name.    New  and  enlarged  edition.    1885.    |c.  1874.| 

vi  +  276  pp. 

 .  The. 

with  t 
74  i 

demon's  Handbook  of  Plants.    New  York. 
|e.  1881.|  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.  411pp.   10  4x7  4- 
 .  New  edition.   Handbook  of  Hants  and  Genera]  Horticul- 
ture.   New  York.    1890.   |c.  I8»0.|    Peter  Henderson  *  Co. 
526  pp.  10  4  »  7)4 
 .  Practical  Floriculture.   A  guide  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  florists'  plants,  for  the  amateur  and  professional  florist. 
Illus.    New  York.   u.  d.    |c.  1869.)   Orange  Judd  Company, 
vi  +  249  pp.  7  4x5. 
— — .  The  same.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  1874.  288  pp.  74- 

•  .  The  same.   3d  ed.,  greatly  enlarged.    Illus.    New  York. 

IN79.  |c.  1>i7S.J  Orange  Judd  Company,  viii  +311  pp. 
74x5. 

 .  The  same.  4th  ed.,  new  and  enlarged.  Illus.  New  York. 

IS79.   |r.  18.87.1   Orange  Judd  Company.   325  pp.   7  4x5. 
Hi.-Ntir.RnoN.  Peter.  A  Co.  Henderson's  Bulb  Culture.  Illus. 
York.  1904.  Peter  Henderson  A  Co.  68  pp.  9  4  in. 
Henderson's  Garden  Oracle.  New  York. 


&  Co. 

 -.  The 

enlarged  edition. 


of  Water-lilies 
Illus.    New  Yorl 


A1  Co** 


Published  by  Peter 


New  York.  1001.  Ic. 
A  Co.   158  pp.  lOxll 


H  i  n  duck.  J.  R.  Western  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Cawker 
City,  Kan.  1888.  Orchard  Vineyard  and  Berry  Garden  Print. 
31  pp.  9  in.  (At  head  of  title:  The  fruits  in  Their  Purity  and 
Excellence,.) 

Il>  eni-KN,  David.  See  Gardiner,  John.  The  American  Gardener. 
HLUiica.  R.  S.  Orchard  Heating  and  Frost  Prevention.  Written 
specially  for  use  in  the  Pacific  Horticultural  Correspondence 
School  Portland,  Ore.  [c.  1913.|  Pacific  Horticultural  Corres- 
pondence School.  1 1  pp.  9  in. 
Hkrrinoton,  Vtmit'H.  The  Chrysanthemum:  Its  culture  for 
professional  growers  anil  amateurs.  A  practical  treatise  in  its 
propagation,  cultivation,  training,  raising  for  exhibition  and 
market,  hybridising,  origin  and  history.  Illus.  New  York. 
19t)5.  |c.  1905.1  Orange  Judd  Company,  viii  +  160  pp.  7  4  (  5. 
Herrmann.  H.  French  Method  of  Intensive  Cultivation  and 
Asparagus  Forcing:  a  treatise  on  the  French  method  of  garden- 
ing Illus.  Louisville,  Ky.  1910.  |c.  1910.|  50  pp.  t»4in. 
Hereniike.n  CimrcriTiiiN,  The.  A  discussion  on  the  best  methods 
of  heating  greenhouses.  This  pamphlet  contains  thirteen 
essays  and  the  accompanying  diagrams  illustrate  all  the 
systems  advocated.  Reproduced  from  the  columns  of  the 
Florist's  r^xchangr.  New  York.  1893.  In.  c.|  A.  T.  De  I.» 
Mare  Fruiting  and  Publishing  Company.  12  pp.  13",  x  10  4. 
Hexamer,  F.  M.  Asparagus.  Its  culture  for  home  use  and  for 
market.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, and  preserving  of  asparagus,  with  notes  on  its  I  ' 
and  Isitany.  Illus.  New  Yurk.  1901.  |c.  1001. | 
Judd  Company,  viii  +  16S  pp.  7  4  X  5. 
Hetne.  E.  B.  Catalogue  of  European  Vines;  with  their  synonyms 
ami  brief  descriptions.  Compiled  by  E.  B.  Heyne.  from  the 
ampclographic*  of  Count  (Mart  ami  Rendu,  and  the  works  of 
Haho,  Hogg,  and  Mackintosh;  continued  from  Portugese  trea- 
tises on  vines  and  wine-making;  also,  some  account  of  phyl- 
loiera-proof  vines,  and  other*  indigenous  to  the  I'nited  states 
found  profitable  for  wine-making,  by  Iter.  John  I.  Bleasdale. 
San  Francisco.  18.81.  Dewey  A  Co.  63  pp.  9x64- 
Hibbert  and  Bt'isr.  The  American  Flower  Ganlrn  Directory; 
containing  practical  directions  for  the  culture  of  plants  in  the 
hothouse,  garden-house,  flower  garden,  anil  rooms  or  parlors  for 
every  month  in  the  year;  with  a  description  of  the  plants  most 
desirable  in  each,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  beat 
adapted  to  their  growth,  the  proper  season  for  transplanting. 
etc.;  instructions  for  enacting  a  hothouse,  greenhouse,  and  laying 
out  a  flower  garden;  also,  table  of  soils  most  congenial  to  the 
plants  contained  in  the  work.  The  whole  adapted  to  either 
large  or  small  gardens;  with  lists  of  annuals,  biennials,  and 
ornamental  »hrul»s,  contents,  a  general  index,  and  a  f 
of  Cnmrtfui  fimbriate.  Colored  plates.  Philadelphia. 
|e.  Ifs32.|  Adam  Wahlie.  ix  +  375  pp.  9  H  X  6. 
Hioginb.  Mtrta  Maroarbt.  Little  Gardens  for  Boys  and  Girl*. 
Illus.  Boston  and  New  York.  1910.  |c.  I910.|  Houghton, 
i  Co.  153  pp.  8  i  6. 
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HiLLHurxr.  Lriii  Paoe.  House  Plant*  and  How  to  Succeed 
with  Them.  A  practical  handbook.  lllu».  N>w  York.  1897. 
[c.  1807.1  A.  T.  Op  I  n  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
u  +  220  pp.  7,4  x  5. 

Hills,  William  H.  Small  Fruits.  Their  propagation  and  cultiva- 
tion, including  lite  grape:  containing  practical  direction!  lor 
the  selection  ol  mil  and  its  preparation;  the  use  of  manures  and 
fertilisers;  crossing,  hyhridiiing,  and  growing  new  varieties 
from  seed;  transplanting,  pruning,  and  training:  gathering, 
packing  and  marketing  fruit;  descriptions  of  varieties,  their 
origin.  disease*,  and  insect  enemies.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engraving..   Boston.    18841.   |e.  1886.)  Cupplcs.  Ipham  A  Co. 

US  pp.  9»6. 

Hoark,  Clement.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls.  Illus.  2d  American  ed.  Doslon. 
1840,  |c.  1837.1  William  D.  Tick  nor.   144  pp. 

 .  The  same;  to  which  is  added  a  descriptive  account  of  an 

improved  method  of  planting  and  managing  the  roots  of  grape 

William  I).  Ticknor  A  Co.   IM  pp. 

- — — .  Tlie  same.  Illus.  4lh  American  ed.  Boston.  1*48. 
|c.  1837.]  William  D.  Ticknor  A  Co.  180  pp. 

■  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine 

on  Open  Walls;  with  a  descriptive  account  of  an  improved 
method  of  planting  and  managing  the  roots  of  grape  vines:  to 
which  is  added  an  appendix  containing  remarks  on  the  culture 
of  the  grape  vine  in  the  I  nited  States.  Illus.  New  York.  1847. 
H.  Long  A  Bro.  209  pp. 

Hopes.  A.  F.  Grape  Growing.  A  simple  treatise  on  the  single 
pole  system:  or  how  grapes  are  cultivated  in  the  upper  Rhine 
valley    Illus.  New  t ork.   1S78.  E.  H.  Libby.  Paper.  32  pp. 

Horrr.  A.  See  Brinckle.  William.  Holly's  North  American  Potnol- 


Hooo.  J amcs.  The  Vegetable  Garden.  A  complete  guide  to  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables;  containing  thorough  instructions  for 
sowing,  planting,  and  cultivating  all  kinds  of  vegetables;  with 
plain  directions  for  preparing,  manuring  and  tilling  the  soil  to 
suit  each  plant;  including,  also,  a  summary  of  the  work  to  he 
done  in  a  vegetable  garden  during  each  month  of  the  year. 
New  York.  n.  d.  |c.  1877.)  Dick  A  Fitigerald.  137  pp.  7x44 
(Cover  has  the  legend.  Dick  s  Garden  Hand-Rooks.  The 
Vegetable  Garden.) 


Hole.  S.  Reynolds.  A  Book  About  Rases:  How  to  grow  and 
show  them.  New  York.  1883.  Wm.  S.  Gottslierger.  32ft  pp. 
6  4  x  4  *>  (An  American  issue  of  the  7th  edition  of  an  English 
work.  I 

Holubter,  E.  J.  Livingston's  Celery  Rook.  Conclusions  at  the 
close  of  twenty  years'  extensive  experience  by  the  author  on 
best  methods  of  preparation  of  soil,  cultivating  and  marketing 
the  crop.  Illus.  Columbus.  Ohio.  n.  d.  |c.  1808.)  A.  W.  Liv- 
n's  .Sons.  96  pp.  7 1,  i  j  t£ 


tticse  subjects,  lroro 

>  principles  and  poinl- 
1  the  farming  and  gar- 
be  low  count  ry.  New, 


Holmes.  Erer.  Commercial  Rose  Culture,  under  glass  and  nut- 
doors;  a  practical  guide  to  modern  methods  of  growing  the  tu» 
lor  market  purposes.  Illus.  New  York.  1911.  A.  T.  !)••  L» 
Mure  Printing  ami  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.   165  pp.  7 4  in. 

Holmes,  Francis  S.  The  Southern  Farmer  and  Market-Gardener; 
being  a  compilation  of  useful  articles  on  these  subjects,  from 
the  most  approved  writers;  developing  the  | 
ing  out  the  method  of  their  application  to  t 
drning  of  the  South,  and  particularly  of  the  1 
improved  and  enlarged   edition.    Charleston,  S.    C.   n.  d. 
|c.  1852.)  Wm.  It-  Hancock,  vii  +  243  pp.  7.4  1  4 H 

Holmes.  James  H  A  Manual  on  Window  Gardening:  for  popular 
u-e    MontpehVr.  Vt.   1S77.  J.  H.  Holmes.  184  pp.  7  in. 

Honda.  K.  See  Brown.  Glenn.  European  and  Japanese  Gardens. 

Hooper,  Chas.  Kow.  The  Country  House.  A  practical  manual  of 
the  planning  ami  construction  of  the  American  country  home 
and  its  surroundings.  Illustrated  by  E.  E.  Sodcrholtt  and  others. 
New  York.  1905.  Ic  1904.  I90S.|  Doubleday.  Page  A  Co. 
xxiii  +  330  pp.  104x8. 

Hooper,  E.  J.  Hooper's  Western  Fruit-Book.  A  compendious 
collection  of  facts,  from  the  notes  and  experience  of  successful 
fruit  culturists,  arranged  for  practical  use  in  the  orchard  and 
garden,  Colored  plates.  Cincinnati.  IN57.  [c.  1k"i7.|  Moore, 
Wilstach.  Keys  A  Co.  x  sj  333  pp.  8  »  8. 

 .  The  same.    3d  ed..  completely  revised.    1858.  (c.  1857  ] 

I  +  355  pp.  8x5. 

Hooper.  Litt,  Editor.  The  l_i.lv'-  Book  of  Flowers  and  Poetry: 
to  which  are  added  a  botanical  introduction,  a  complete  floral 
dictionary,  and  a  chapter  on  plants  m  rooms.  Illus.  New  York. 
1842.  J.  C.  Riker.  203  pp.  7  4  in. 

Hoopga,  JoaiAit.  The  Book  of  Evergreens.  A  practical  treatise 
on  the  comfene,  or  conc-liearirig  plants,  III11*.  New  York, 
n.  d.  (c.  IKfiS.J  Orange  Judd  Company,  vt  +435 pp.  74x5. 

Hooi-s,  H.  Horn-  to  Make  Grape  Culture  Profitable  in  California, 
with  explanation  of  California  vine  or  \naheini  disease.  Illus. 
San  Jose,  Calif.  1901.  Press  of  the  Pacific  Tree  and  Vine.  40 
pp.  9  '  j  in. 

Horti.xjla.  See  Mohr,  Frederick.  The  Grape- Vine 

Hobtict.  ltcxal  Annual  Sc.-  American  Horticultural  Annual. 
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Uovet,  C.  M.  The  Fruits  of  America:  containing  richly  colored 
figures,  and  full  descriptions  of  all  the  choicest  varieties  culti- 
vated in  the  I'nitvd  Stales.  Boston.  Vol.  I,  Horry  A  Co.  1852. 
Ic  I851.|  vui  +  lOOpp.  Vol.  II.  HoveyACo.  1856.  [c  IR51.I 
iv  +  96  pp.  10  4x7.  (In  Cornell  u  niversity  Library'.  '-■*J>P- 
of  Vol.  Ill,  without  a  title-pa**,  ore  bound  with  Vol.  II.  The 
Library  °l  Congress  has  Vol.  Til,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  in  original 
covers,  undated,  each  containing  4  colored  platea  with  descrip- 
tive text.  These  parts  are  unbound  and  untrimmed,  measur- 
ing about  15 '.x  U1,  inches.  There  are  other  variations 
Vol.  Ill  was  never  completed.)  Another  edition  of  Vol.  1  has 
the  same  title-page  as  above,  but  the  imprint  reads:  Boston. 
C.  C.  Little  A  Jas.  Brown,  and  Hovey  A  Co.;  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  A  Co,  This  title  is  undated,  but  has  copyright  date 
1851  on  the  reverse.  The  volume  has  2  frontispieces  iportraits 
of  C.  M.  Hovey);  2  leaves  (title-page  and  dedication) ;  pp. 
vii,  viii  (prefarel;  ix,  x  (subscribers) ;  xi,  xn  Icontentsi;  1-100 
(descripiivcl  text  referring  to  the  48  colored  plates  which  are 
interspersed  J.  14  4  x  11. 

 .  The  same.    1st  vol.    Forty-eight  richly  colored  plates. 

New  York.  1853.  D.  Applcton  A  Co.  viii  +  10U  pp.  11x74. 
See  Brrhaut,  Rev,  T.  Colling*.  Cordon  Training  of  Fruit 


Trees. 

Howard.  G.  II.  See  Pedersen.  J.  How  to  Grow  Cabbages)  and 
Cauliflowers  Most  Profitably. 

Howard.  John  Galen.  See  Brown.  Glenn.  European  and  Japan- 
ese Gardens. 

Howard.  W.  L.  Propagating  Tresis  and  Plants;  simple  directions 
lor  propagating  many  of  the  common  fruits  ol  orchard  and  gar- 
den; for  use  by  the  farmer  and  others  who  grow  fruit  in  a  small 
way.  With  illustrations  by  E.  II.  Favor.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  1905. 
The  Fniit-Grower  Company.  44  pp.  54  in.  (  Brother  Jona- 
Scries,  No.  1.) 

nd  Favor.  E.  II.  The  Home  Garden;  a  brief  discussion  of 
1  soils  and  how  they  arc  built  up.  together  with  suggestions 
owing  the  more  common  vegetables.    Also  a  monthly 
planting  calendar.    Illus.   St.  Joseph,  Mo.    1«I5.    The  Fruit- 
Grower  Company.  58  pp.  54  in.  ("Brother  Jonathan"  Scries, 
No.  4.1 

Howt,  Walter.  The  Garden:  as  considered  in  literature  by  cer- 
tain polite  writers;  with  a  critical  essay.  Portrait.  William 
Kent.  New  York  and  I_ondnn.  n.d.  |c.  I890.|  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  iv  +  309  pp.  5  4x3  4 
How  to  Grow-  Asters.  A  manual  on  asters,  their  culture  and  care. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   1906,  James  Yicks  Sons.  24  pp.  54x34. 

oration  of  this  booklet  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
S.  Fulier.  '-Publishcr.'  i 
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To  Grow  Flowers, 
n.  d.  N,  L.  Munro.  62  pp.  6  4  in.  Contents: 
Garden.  II.  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden. 
How  to  Grow  Fecit,  Flowers  and  Vegetables;  aiw 
of  flowers.  New  1  ork.  n.d.  Norman  L.  Munro. 
0.4  1 «. 

How  to  Grow  Straw  her  ri  em  and  Other  Fruits. 
N.  Y.  (c.  1888.)  Putney  A  Woodward.  16  pp.  6  in. 

How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden.  A  manual  of  practical  informa- 
tion onil  suggestions.  Illus.  New  York.  1903.  |c.  1901.  1902, 
I903.|  IWdcdiiy,  Page  A  Co.  xxii  +  370  pp.   10  4  x  8. 

Hi  rer.  Jcuts  H.  The  Work  in  the  Garden.  Chicago.  1903.  G. 
B.  Van  Dort.  57  pp.  7  4  in. 

Hct  u  Geo.  S.  Electro-Horticulture.  New  York.  n.  d.  [c.  1898.1 
The  Knickerbocker  Press.  45  pp.  7  4x44. 

1ft*  me,  H.  Harold.  Citrus  Fruits  an<l  Their  Culture.  Illus.  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  1904.  |e.  1904.  |  The  H.  A  W.  B.  Drew  Co. 
xxii  +  597  pp.  7  1 7  x  5  1  j. 

 .  The  same.  3d  ed.  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York.  1909. 

[c.  1MB.]    Orange  Judd  Company,   xii  -j-  587  pp. 

 .  The  Pecan  and  Its  Culture.   Illus.   Petersburg.  Va.  1906. 

[<■-  1900.1  The  American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal.  159  pp.  8x5t» 

 .  The  same.    2d  ed.   Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla.   1910.   (r.  1910.) 

Published  by  the  author,  xi  +  159  pp. 

The  same.  3d  ed„  revised  and  enlarged.  1912.  [c.  1912.) 


WEsTt-oTT.  The  Practical  B-sik  of  Garden 
With  frontispiece  in  color  and  125  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  S.  Walter  Humphreys.  Philadelphia  and 
london.  1914.  [c.  1914. |  J.  B.  Lippuicoti  Company.  330  pp. 
9x64 

Hon.  C.  E.and  Bailet.  L.  H.  The  Amateur's  Practical  Garden- 
Book;  containing  the  simplest  directum*  for  the  growing  of  the 
commonest  things  about  the  house  und  garden.  Illus.  New 
York.  191X1.  (r.  |900.|  The  Macmillan  Company.  vi+250pp. 
«  4  x  4  4.   (The  Ganl.-n-Cr-._ft  S.  •ries. ) 

 .  The  same.   2d  ed.    1901,   vi  +  2.50  pp. 

The  same.   5th  i-l.   New  York.   1906.   |c.  1898.1  G 


A  Dunlap. 

Hlnniittt.  G.  F.   See  Davis,  J.  R_   Up-lo-Date  Truck  Growing 

in  the  South. 

Hi  nt.  M  A.  How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers.  A  practical  treatise  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  ruw.  carnation,  chrysanthemum,  violet, 
and  other  minter  flowering  plants;  also,  greenhouse  construction. 
A  book  for  the  flori-t  and  amateur.  Illus.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
1S93.  |c.  1893.1  Published  by  the  author,  in  +  228  pp.  7  4x5  4. 

Hirst.  B.  F.    The  Fruit  Grower's  Guide.  Illus. 
1905.  (c.  1905.)  144  pp.  7  in. 
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Hi*.  Hkmu.  See  Coiiard.  H.  S.  Water-Lil.p*. 

Hiamank,  Uniaat.  American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making; 
with  contribution*  from  well-known  grape  growpr*;,  giving  a 
wiik  range  of  pxprneiire.  lllu*.  Nr*  York.  Ivwl,  Jc.  1880.J 
Orange  Judd  <'om|Hiny.  243  irp.  7*4  x  5*4. 

 .  The  *an>p.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  "'vrnj  added 

chapter.  011  the  grape  rndtulhai  of  California.    l*-vi.   310  pp. 

 The  kuw.  4th  ed.,  revued  and  rewritten.   18'W.   tin  + 

209  pp. 

 .  The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Gri 

Aiwnmn  Wine«.    Itluv    New  York. 

Woodward.   192  pp.  7*4  id. 
 .  Th<-  «anw.    IK70.    [p.  is«6.j   Geo.  V..  Woodward.  (The 

backxtamp  i»  Grupen  and  Wine,  and  the  buok  I*  oft«o  quoted 

under  that  till.-.  I 

 -.  Thp  -wine    4th  ed..  n-VMid  and  rewrittenf  with 

added  chapter*  on  the  grape  indiuitriea  i»f 
New  York.  18U0.  [c.  1S9V|  Orange  .' 

■  .  Keeay  on  ibe  Culture  of  the  Grape  id  the  Great  WnL 

llcrnmnn.  Mo.  ISoi  43  pp. 

•  -.  Grape  Culture  and  Wine- Making  in  California.  A  prac- 
tical ni Annul  (or  thp  grape-grower  and  w ine-maker.  Illu*.  San 
Kranci-eo.   1888.   |c.  lH87.|  I'ayot.  I  pham  A  Co.  xi  +  -ISO  pp. 

Ht-rxmxa.  W.  T.  All  al>uut  Sweet  Ptraa.  An  art  monograph, 
tlltifi.  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  ]c.  1892.)  W.  Alice  Burpee  A  Co. 
25  pp.  5  *4  x  4 

 .  The  nmr.   2d.  ed.   A  complete  epitome  of  thp  literature 

ol  thu  fragrant  anuuaJ.    IHSM.   |c.  1894.]   131pp.  5«4x4V«> 

 .  The  same.  Rrvined  and  enlarged.  18*4.   131  pp. 

■  .  Sweet  Pcaa  Vp-to-Date;  with  a  complete  description  of 

all  known  varieties,  including  novcltie*  for  1897.  Illua.  Phila- 
dplphia.  1897.  (e.  1897.]  W.  Atlec  Burpee  A  Co.  72  pp. 
7.'»x5. 

Htatt.  T.  Hamt.  Hyatt'*  Hand-ltook  of  C.rapp  Culturr;  or,  why. 
where,  when,  anil  how  to  tdant  and  cultivate  a  vineyard,  manu- 
facture >im.  etr.  Ki|»-ris>lly  adapted  to  the  Stale  of  Call- 
fomia.  aUo,  to  the  United  Stali-a  generally.  Han  Fnmciaco. 
11*07.  |e.  18o7.|  H.  H.  Baneruft  A  Co.  279  pp.   7  I*.  1  5. 


Thp  same 


1. 


2d  ed  ,  with  an  ap|>pndii  recording  the  • 
md  -tati-tic  of  grape  rultu 
to  the  Centennial  ypur.   IK7rt.  279  pp. 

i.pwtiiated  Peab  Ci-LrciuaT,  The:  containing  plain,  practical 
direction*  for  planting,  budding,  grafting,  pruning,  training. 


.  By  an  amateur.  2d  cd.  Illu*. 
*  Co.  New  l*ndon.  Starr  <k 


Thp  New  Finland  Fruit- 


and  dwurfmjr  tlic  jx-ar  tree 
New  York.   IH.V*    t).  A.  Moore 
Co.  100  pp.  fl  hin. 

I»Ea.  J«>H»  M.  Hpp  Manning,  ilohrrt. 
Book. 

J»c-a,  Avjitl!  L.  The  Canadian  Garden.  A  porkrt  help  for  the 
amatewr.  Toronto.  I5KU.  |r.  l'.KH.I  William  llnK>.  viii  +  121 
pp.  7  x  4  1  j. 

Ja.  kho.n,  A.  V.  Pecn  t™  of  Mu-Jiroom  Growing  .imply  pxplaiued. 
I>y  the  largent  grower  in  Ainenca.  Chicago  lr.  Hani.]  44  pp. 
fO,  in. 

  ,  The  muiio.    Tin*  !*»'prt,tn  of  Munhroom  Growing  rump!} 

pxplaineil:  a  irnctip»l  huh-llx-ok  of  the  wh<>lp  k-k  iipp  of  miuh- 
r«¥>m  rtilturp.  from  tlip  prpparntion  of  nuiiprinU  to  thp  marltPt- 
ing  of  the  rrop,  with  fifty  ilJn-itrntnrtiH  fn»m  photo*  liy  tile 
author;  tw.nty  yparV  px|'» n.nii-  owning  Mnd  otx-raling  the 
largnit  inualirutim  plant  in  A n» nui  Ath  ed.  IJoHnii.  [p.  1013.] 
Hooper  Printing  Company    t'-S  pp.  .S'4  io. 

Jacob.  Kdw.  H.  A  Study  of  Muxhroom.  and  Miwhroom  Spawn. 
Illua.  Philadelphia.  |p.  1-H4-J  K.  Mr.Mantw.  Jr.  *  Co.  1".  pp. 
7  !i  in. 

Jacmiikm,  I).  II.  The  Gurdrn.  A  muiunil  of  prnptn  al  hortietiltun?; 
or,  how  to  cultivate  \i*gi,tahle**.  fnnt.i  and  llowpn*;  piulirnping 
an  ex|xi-(ition  of  the  nalun?  iind  a.  tion  iti  -uuU  and  nianuren  and 
the  iiructuni*  and  growth  of  plan!*:  dm  plum*  for  thp  forming  of 
»  gardpu.  ilocription  of  iinnh unlit-  ami  luiurpi.,  iii<(ruplioiu 
for  -owing,  trun^planting.  huddini;.  grafting,  and  rultivating 
vegctahli-H,  fruits,  and  flo««r-,.  with  11  ihnj'ttr  on  omainentiu 
1  rer«  and  >hrutM.  lU  vwd  nlition  Illu-  .\pi»  York,  |e.  |sii<i.| 
Co  K..  and  V.  W.  W<ioilwanl.  xii  *  l«»;  H>.  "'•.*.». 

 -.  The  -now.  Ilrvimd  pilition.  |r  1S7IK)  Cipo.  ¥..  Wtxalward. 

Itound  with  Jaoni.-'  "The  Karm"  anil  "Th.- Barn  Yanl"  with 
title  page:  "Jaciu™  Npw  Manual  of  thp  Gurdeii.  Karm  and 
Bum-yard.  Piuhr*puig  prartiral  horticulture,  agriculture,  and 
cattle,  how  and  ilxi  p  huiluirtilry." 

jA«t-rj».  Gvobuk.  A  Prdrticnl  Trentisp  on  tin  Manngpmrnt  of 
I'tiut  Trpe«:  with  de«eripiive  Ii«t4  of  the  n«-X  vahiahle  fmir-i  fnr 
general  enltivatioti:  »-l»i>'i-d  to  ih>-  interior  of  New  I  nelnml. 
WnrcmPier.  1-M9.  |e.  1MU  ]  l>u-iu-.  \  Tucker.  2i>ti  pp. 
0f4  x  t  t:i    i.ltound  tiM  .Ia«'upV  \.  1^  I'ruit  'I  r»-ex. i 

 ■ —  The  »ame.  Adapted  to  northern --tatea.  New  York.  1M6. 

In.  p.|  Kdwanl  I.i%'erinore. 

jKNKtNH.  K.  N.  The  Hardy  Power  Book,  lllus.  New  York. 
Chan.  Scrihner's  Son«.   1 13  pp.  !>  1  .*i '  ■<■ 

Jenkinb.  J.  Art  of  Propag.it ion  A  hand-hook  for  nurserymen, 
flori.ti,  gardener.,  nnd  everybody.  Illu«  Winona.  Cohindua 
Co..  Ohio.  ]*«'..  |c,  |K7«'..|  Jenkiri-'  ''.rape  arid  S«,llmg 
Nurvry,  31  pp.  '.1 1  ri. 


Jg^xixs,  TliOMAa  B.  Rom  and  Rose  Culture.  Ulna. 

N.  V.  |c.  Ici92.|  S  tee  her  lithographic  Company.  25  pp. 
9  in. 

Johnson.  Chahlcs.  The  Seed  Grower.  A  practical  l realise  on 
growing  vegetable  and  Bower  seed*  and  bulb*  for  the  market. 
Krontiapiece.   Marietta.  Pa.   1900.   191pp.  7  Vj  in. 

 .  The  Sot-daman 'a  Aayi.tant.   Com|iendium  of  the  growing 

•xiiiree-.  of  w.ilr.,  VL-getabliK  and  flower*:  Showing  addrea*-m, 
alphabelipally  an iuig.il.  of  more  than  i>ne  hundred  and  thirty 
of  lite  most  prominent  -eed-growing  eMiabli.xhuienla  in  America 
anil  ICuropv.  ClaaniheaUon  of  the  different  varietMM  with  natnea 
of  groweia,   Manet  La,  Pa.   IWM.  94  p|>.  7'jin. 

JoMNiuiM.  KuwtN  A.  Winter  Grerneni-a  at  Home.  Illiw.  New 
York.  n.  d.  |e.  IH7M.J  Orangi-  Juild  Company,  viii  +  113  pp. 
7  '  j  x  5. 

JoHxnoM,  ftiLCiftOf;  Wiluau.   A  Dictn>nar>-  of  Modern  Garde-ning. 

1H»  woul  cut».    Kdited.  with  nutiM-roiin  addition-,  by  David 

Landrelh.    Philadelphia.    1M7.    |c.  IM7.1    L...  A  ~ 

035  pp.  8  x  5. 
John-kin.  Jan.  F< 

tlieir  cunveuiei 

York.  1N9N.  A 


2d  ed  ,  with  an  api>endii  recording  the  prognna,   

and  Ht*ti-tic<  of  grape  rulturc  in  California  up  Wil 
ial  year.   IK7rt.  279  pp.  ,  


*tth.  Henidentitd  Hiit«a  and  EnviroDmenia: 
■a,  gardena,  parki*,  planting,  etc.  Illua.  New 
T.  Be  1^  Mare  Pnnting  and  Publiahing  Com- 
pany. Ltd.  118  pp.  12  H  1  9h. 
Joiinhon,  lyoviNA.  Kvery  ljujy  Her  trwn  Mower  Gardener. 
Addreaapd  to  tile  irul  uAt  noim  and  eeoiHin lical ;  containing  iiira- 
ple  and  practieal  direction!!  for  cultivating  planta  ami  flowers' 
in  the  garden  ami  in  rooina.  Hevined  from  the  14th  I ^ondon 
editum,  and  adapte<l  to  the  u»e  of  American  latliea.  Illua.  New 
York.  IHM.  |e.  1!*541  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.  vi  +  119  pp 
h  1  5t4.  I  Bound  fimt  in  SuxtonV  Rural  Hand-Hooka,  2d  Seriea 

 .  The  name.   New  York.    lWiO.  C.  M.  Saxton.  San  Fran- 

ci»eo.  H.  H.  Bancroft  A  Co. 

JoiiNaoN.  Mabk  W.  How  to  Plant  and  What  to  Do  with  the 
Crop*;  together  with  valuable  hint*  for  the  farm,  garden,  and 
orchard.  IIIum.  New  York  ISS6.  |c  1888.|  Orange  Judd 
Company.  S'J  pp.  7  '  j  I  5. 

JouMaos.  S.  Arthur.  S«»e  Shielda,  0.  D.,  Compiler.  A  Weatem 

Book  fur  Weatem  Plantera, 
JoHKaos,  Mr».  M-  <>.   Kvery  Woman  Her  Owrn  Flower  Gardener. 
A  handy  manual  of  flowpr  gardening  for  ladiea    New  Y'ork. 
1871.  Ic  1S7I.|  Heory  T.  Williama. 

The  Mine    .Mb  ed    New  York    1875.  |e.  1871.1  Henry  T. 
William-  HxS'i 

The  aatne.   7th  ml.    New  York.    1888.    |c.  1871.1  l.adm 
Horal  Caliiriet  Company,  iv   f  I4K  pp.  8Hx6. 
JonNao.N  k  SrogE*.  Farm  Gardening;  with  hint*  on  cheap  manur- 
ing. Quick  enuli  cropa  and  how  to  grow  them.   Illua.  Philadel- 
phia   lVis    John -on  A  Stokr^v   124  pp.  7  in. 

—  -.  $l(«l  Piiav  K-eiayn.    How  and  what  to  grow  in  the  South 

for  northern  inarkete  Culture  of  cabbage  and  onion*,  with 
hint-  (or  -tonng  and  marketing  The  family  vegetable  garden, 
lllus.  Philaiiclphia-  1H1M).  64  pp.  S  in. 
Ji-hankk,  Tiiokaa.  Ovocna  lahraila  eili:  Nauka  o  pcetovanf 
ovoenfeh  itiumu  .  .  .  Die  vlaj'tnlch  iktuenoatl  mnoholetych 
Toma-  Juranek.  Milwaukee.  Wia.  1878.  Nikladem 
iivateluvyiu-  113  p(i,  7 14  in. 
Kaish,  M.  G.  Culinary  Hcrli-  Their  CulthaUim,  Harvcwting. 
Curing  and  r-.».  New  York.  1912.  (c.  1912  |  Orange  Judd 
Company.    1 13  pp.  "'7x0. 

 .  G>u-»ngL    lt»   Cultivation,    llai \e<.ling.    Marketing  and 

Market  Value,  with  a  idmrt  account  of  it*  Hmtory  and  Botany. 
Uliu.   New  York     1899.    |r.  1  S'.p.I. |  ((range  Judil  Company, 
iv  -  53  pp  7     »  5. 
—The  luuiu-.   New  Ddition.  Kevmid.  enlarged  and  Brought 
Down  to  Date.    1903    |c.  I8W,  19"2.| 

 The-amr.  Hp\  i-«xl  ami  .mlatged.  19l>2.  |c.  I902.|  144  pp 

 .  Kdil'.r.  Milking  Horticulture  Pay:  exprripnee*  in  garden- 

Illua.   New  York.   1899.    |c.   I899.|  Oranttr-  Judd  Company, 
iv  -1  53  pp    7  4x5. 
Kecht,  J.  S.   la-r  vprboanprte  praktiM-he  Wcinbau  in  Garten,  unil 
vortUglich  auf  Weint^rpen.    Mil  emer  Anwei>uug  den  Wein 
ohnc  Prc-ot  hi   keltprn.    Den  atiieiikiini-chen  Weinbauetn 
von  He.nr.ch  B.  Sap.   lllu-,    Heading.    1828.  Ge- 
i.ckt  l«-y  (i  A.  Sage,   viii  4  ~t  pp.  7  in. 

 .  The  anna-.    Siebentc  vprmelirte  Auflage  mil  15  Kupfer- 

ntieken  uikI  7  llolxarhmtten. 
Hex  ii.  J.  The  f;rn|ie  <'.ro»er'-.  Guide,  n  plain  and  practical  work 
ut»>n  the  managem-M  of  tin-  grape  vine  Illui..  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
!8<iU.  \V.  J.  Mom->,  15  pp,  9  in. 
KirxrH.  H^RtneT  1^  Our  Garden  Flower*:  a  populnr»tudy  of  their 
native  land*,  their  lite  lu-tone-.  ami  their  *tructurul  affifiatuma. 
Illua  New  York,  pi  19  Chn*.  S-tibnei '»  Sum.,  xxxi  +  550  pp. 
8  in. 

Kecar.,  Jonv.  Fxlitor.  See  The  Floral  K<-e|make. 
Keluawat.  HcnarRT  .1.  How  to  lay  .nit 
lut  ed.,  l«t  lhnu«ind     Illua.  New 
Son*,  x  t  112  pp.  9i...  in. 


gewi.in 
dnirkt 


York.    1907.   J.  Wiley  A 


Kri  trr.  Cihiiij--.  Fabii:n«    Se  Root.  Ralph  Rodney. 
Krur.  Knwaiui.  How  to  l.ay  Out  a  f  .arden    Intended  a*  a 

guide  in  ehminitig,  forming,  or  improving  an  estate. 

nuarter  ol  an  acre  to  a  hundred  acre*  in  extent,  with 

to  both  design  and  pxccntion.    From  tbe  2d  lx>ndoi; 

greatly  enhttgod.   Illu.    New  York.   1858.  Wiley  A 

xxxi  4-  403  pp. 
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 .  The  Man?.  Greatly  enlarged  and  illustrated  with  numerous 

plan*,  sections,  and  sketches  of  garden*  and  garden  objects. 
3d  ed.  New  York.  1800.  |n,  c.|  John  Wiley    7  'i  x  5}* 

 .  Landscape  Gardening:  bow  to  lay  out  a  garden.  Kdited, 

revised  and  adapted  to  North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh.  4lh 
ed..  1st  thousand.  Illua.  New  York.  1911.  J.  Wiley  A  Sunn, 
nil  +■  292  pp.  7"»  in.  <Hr»t  issued  in  1850  under  title:  How  to 
I-sy  Out  a  small  Garden.) 

Kennerlt.  C.  H.  Facta  and  Figures;  or  The  A.  R.  C.  of  Florida 
Trucking.  Illus.  St.  Augustine.  Fla.  1911.  The  Heeord  Corn- 
May.  137  pp.  7  M  in. 

Pmlatkm.Ha.  1911.  |c  1911.1  C.  H.  Kennel  ly. 

K.  Wit.  The  New  Ameriean  t~rrehardist ;  or,  an  account  of 
the  moat  valuable  varieties  of  fruit,  adapted  to  cultivation  in 
the  climate  of  the  United  States,  from  the  latitude  of  2.5°  to 
54  '.  with  their  usee,  modes  of  culture,  and  management ;  reme- 
dies for  the  maladies  to  which  they  are  subject,  from  noxious 
insects,  and  other  cause*,  etc.:  also,  a  brief  description  of  the 
most  ornamental  forest  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  Boston. 
1833.  |e.  18.12  ]  Carter.  Hendee  A  Co.,  and  Husscll.  Odwroe  A 
Co.  mvi  +  428  pp.  7 !,  x  4  »,'. 

 .  The  New  American  Orrhardist ;  or,  an  account  of  the  most 

valuable  varieties,  of  fruit,  of  all  climates,  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  their  history,  modes  of  culture, 
management,  uses,  etc.;  and  the  culture  of  silk;  with  an  appen- 
dix on  vegetables,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  2d 
ed..  enlarged  and  improved.  Boston.  1835.  |c.  1835.1  Kussell, 
Odiorue  *  Metcalf.  4 18  pp.  7  1  .  x  4  1 ,. 

.  The  New  American  Orchardiat;  or.  an  account  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties  of  fruit,  of  all  climates,  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion in  the  United  States:  with  their  history,  mode*  of  culture, 
management,  uses,  etc.  With  an  appendix  on  vegetable.,  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  agricultural  resources  of 
America,  and  on  silk,  etc.  .Id  ed..  enlarged  and  improved. 
Boston.  1841.  |c.  1841.]  Otis.  Broaden.  A  Co.  449  pp.  7<Jx4\ 

 .  The  same.    5tb  ed..  enlarged  and  improved.    1842.  |c. 

1841.1  449pp.  7Hx5. 

.  The  same.  0th  ed.,  enlarged  and  improved:  with  m  supple- 
ment. 1843.  |e.  1841.1  450  pp.  7  h  *  &• 
 .  The  same.  7th  ed.,  enlarged  and  improved:  with  a  supple- 
ment.  1844.  |c.  I841.|  450pp.  7  4x5. 
 .  The  same,  8th  ed..  enlarged  and  improved;  with  a  supple- 
ment.  1848.  [c.  I841.|  450  pp.  7!*x5. 

hi.av  G.  M.  Practical  I  .and  scape  Gardening:  with  reference  to 
the  Improvement  of  rural  residences,  giving  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  art:  with  full  directions  for  planting  shade  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  laying  out  grounds.  Illua.  Cincin- 
nati. 1855.  [c  1885.1  Moore.  Wilstmeh.  Keys  4  Co.  328  pp. 
7hi5H. 

 .  The  same.  3d  ed.  1855 

Hers.  M»xi«!!M*  G.  Rural  Taste  in  Western  Towns  and  Couniry 
Distrirl  -.  in  its  relation  to  the  principles  of  the  art  of  land*ca|a- 
gardening.  Columbia.  Mo.  1884.  Herald  Priming  House. 
141  pp.  8»«  in. 

Kin.  G.  W„  Compiler.  Sweet  Peas  Up-to-Datc.  With  a  com- 
plete description  of  all  known  varieties,  including  novelties  for 
1910.  Illus.  Philadelphia.  1910.  [c.  1910.)  W.  Atlee  Burpee  4 
Co.  80  pp.  7  H  x  S. 

 .  The  same.  Including  novelties  for  11)14.  1914.  88  pp. 

KlBLT.  P,  M.  Southern  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers'  Guide  mud 
Manual.  What  tu  grow  for  northern  market.*.:  how  to  pack, 
ship. etc.  fit.  Louis.  Mo.  March.  1  890.  Paper.  103pp.  5>4x4>i- 

 .  The  same.   March.  1S88.  Southern  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

for  Northern  Markets,  What  to  grow;  horn  to  ship  and  pack; 
the  best  varieties:  the  prices  prevailing  in  St.  l.ouis  throughout 
the  year,  and  »  variety  of  information  to  Southern  growers  and 
shippers.  Paper.  91  pp.  0x4",. 

 .  The  same.  St.  Louis  (r.  1012.]  W.  E-  Can-eras  Printing 

f'nmpany.  200  pp.  [Cover  title:  Southern  Fruit  awl  Vegetable 
Shippers  Guide  and  Manual.) 

Kino,  Mitchell.  The  History  and  Culture  of  the  Olive.  The 
anniversary  address  of  the  Mute  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  delivered  in  a  hall  of  tin-  House  of  Representatives, 
November  20.  1840.  Published  by  the  Society.  Columbia.  S,  C. 
1840.  I.  C.  Morgan,  Printer.  23  pp.  «  in. 

Kiaav,  A.  M.  Daffodils,  Narcissus,  and  How  to  Grow  Them  as 
hanly  plants  and  for  cut-flowers;  with  a  guide  to  the  best  varie- 
ties. Illus.  New  York.  1907.  |r.  ISOT)  |V.„bledmy,  Page  A 
Co.  234  pp.  7  hl5H. 

KlHtauai),  John.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
\  ine<  and  Herbaceous  Percnniul*.  Illus.  Boston,  Maaa. 
[c  1912.|  The  Bullard  Company    407  pp.  9'«in. 

Kitchen  and  Fri-it  Gardener.  The.  A  select  m annul  tsf  kitchen 
gardening  mod  culture  of  fruits,  containing  familiar  directions 
tor  the  most  approved  practice  in  each  department,  descrip- 
tions of  many  valuable  fruits,  and  a  calendar  of  work  to  Is-  per- 
formed each  month  in  the  year.  The  whole  adapted  to  the  climate 
of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia  1844.  |c.  1844.1  Lem  A 
xii  +  118  pp.  7«.  x  4  ',  (An  American  edition  of 
work.   Bound  with  the  Complete  Florist  ) 

IK*.  J.  M.W.  See  Burberry.  II.  A.  Orchid  Cultivator'.  Guide 


K  v  m  i  ,  Gro.  R.  How  to  Grow  Slrawlx  A  complete  ami  prac- 

tical treatise  deigned  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the  successful  cul- 
tivation ot  strawliernrw.  Illus.  Greenfield,  Mass.  1880.  H.  D. 
Watson  Company.  03  pp.  7!-,  in.  (Pp.  55-03.  advertising 
matter.) 

Know  xton.  D.  H.  Fruit  Culture:  Its  possibilities  in  Maine.  A 
paper  delivered  before  the  winter  mis-ting  of  the  Maine  State 
Pomologies!  Society,  held  in  Bangor,  February  24  and  25,  1891, 
FartningtoD.  Maine.   12  pp.  0  x  3.   (Separately  printed.) 

Kkowlton,  J.  M.  Our  Hardy'irapes;  what  to  plant;  how  to  plant* 
train,  and  manage  them.  Illus.  New  York.  1S4>3.  Coutant  A 
Baker.   90  pp.   7',  in.   (Pp.  81-90,  advertising  matter.) 

Khi  iiii.  . -ViMii.ru.  The  Home  Vegetable  Ganlen.  Illtis.  New  York. 
I'll),  [r.  1914.]  Onxnge  Judd  Company.   KM  pp.  7?jx5. 

Lact,  T.  Jat.  Fruit  Culture  for  the  Gulf  States,  south  of  latitude 
32°.  Alexandria.  La.  1888.  |c.  IKSS.|  1'rces  of  Town  Talk. 
50  pp.  «  h»4H. 

I.audokk,  l.i.KMor  I.  Carnation  Cultun-  (Dutnthiu  CaryopkyUiu 
trmptrflartn*\:  Its  classification,  history,  propagation,  varie- 
ties, rare,  culture,  etc.  Illus.  Alliance,  Ohio.  1887.  ]c.  1887.| 
151  pp.  KiS1} 

  The  same  by  L  L.  I-arnborn.  2d  ed.  1890.  |c  1887.)  182 

pp.   Sx.Vj.  B. 

 .  The  same.    American  Carnation  Culture;  3d  ed. 

|e.  1887  and  189Z]  210  pp.  7  'j  x  5. 

 — .  The  same.    4th  ed..  rewritten 

up-to-date.  1901.  |c.  1901.1  174  pp. 
I  amikftii,  Burnet.  Market-Gardening  and  Farm  Notes.  Experi- 
ences and  observations  in  the  gardrn  and  field ,  of  interest  to 
the  amateur  gardener,  trurker  and  farmer.   New  York.  1893. 
Ic  1892  ]  Orange  Judd  Company,  iv  +  215  pp.  7  '-,x5. 
-  909  Queries,  with  Answers  upon  Agricultural  and  Horti- 

ural  Subjects,  ^ublished^  Ijf  I 


Philadelphia.  |c.  1895.) 
9',x8 


A  Co.   200  pp. 


I.andreth.  David.  See 
of  Modern  Gardening 
I  UIMWH.  David.  A  Sons.    The  Cabliage  Family,  its  varieties, 
qualities  and  cultun-.    Illua.    Philadelphia.    1877.    |c.  1877.) 
McCalla  A  Stavely,  Printers,  vii  i-  34  pp.  9  J*  x  0. 

■  Landteth's  Prire  Essay*  on  Onion  Culture.  Illus.  Phila- 
delphia, n.  d.  Press  of  MacCalla  *  Co.  80  pp.  9!ixo.  (On 
cover:  "Fourth  edition,"   Pp.  72-80.  advertising  matter.) 

 .  Priie  Essays  on  Celery  Culture,  written  for  D.  Landreth 

A  Sons.  Philadelphia,  n  d.  Press  of  MacCalla  A  Co.  58  pp. 
9.'i  x  5'«.   (Pp.  1-4.  55-58,  advertising  mat  tel.) 

Seedii  for  Midsummer  and  Autumn  Sowing  in  the  Gulf 
n.  d.   MacCalla  A  Co  .  Printers.  24  - 


Roots  for  Stock-feeding. 
1888.    MacCalla  A  Co.. 


States  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  Mart  alia  A  Co..  Printers,  24  pp. 
9x0.  (Caption  title:  Market  Gardening  for  Northern  Ship- 
ment. I 

—  .  On  the  Value  and  Culture  of 

Edition  1888.    Illus,  Philadelphia. 

Printers.  40  pp.  9>«x5>4. 
Lahoo.de.  G.    Manuel  d'hortirulture  pratique  et  d'arboriculture 

fruitier.   Illus.   Levis  |Quel*-r].   1880.   Mercier  A  Civ.   108  pp. 

9  in. 

— — .  The  same.  2d  ed.,  revue,  corrigeo  et  augmcntic.  Quebec. 
1883.  J.  A.   I  .anglais.  252  pp.  7  \?  in, 

Larsen.  Henry.  Manual  for  the  Pruning  ami  Culture  of  all  Kind* 
of  Fruit  Trees;  and  directions  for  the  destruction  of  the  eurrulio 
anil  other  insects.  Philadelphia.  1800.  |c.  1859.1  James  Challen 
A  Son.  75  pp.  0x4. 

I.awrksce,  W.  H.  Apple  Growing.  Written  Bpeciully  for  use  in 
the  Pacific  Horticultural  Correspondence  School,  Portland,  t  In— 
gon.  Orenco.  Ore.  |c.  1913.)  II.  V.  Meade.  31  pp.  8*«  in. 

Law*<".  Wtijum  A  new  Orchanl  and  Oardcn;  or,  The  best  wny 
for  pfmnting.  grafting,  and  to  make  any  ground  good,  for  a  neb 
orchard.  Particularly  in  the  north,  and  generally  for  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  as  in  nature,  reason,  situation,  and  all 
probabilitie.  may  ami  doth  appearc.  With  the  country  house- 
wife's ganlen  fur  herbs  of  common  use.  tbeir  vert  lies,  seasons, 
profits,  ornaments,  varietie  of  knots,  model*  for  trees,  and  plots 
lor  the  best  ordering  of  grounds  and  walkcs.  As  also  the  hus- 
bandry of  bees,  with  their  several  uses  and  annoyunces.  ull 
being  the  experiences  of  48  year*'  labour,  and  now  the  third 
time  corrected  and  much  enlarged,  by  William  Isxwson.  Where- 
unto  i*  newly  added  the  art  of  propagating  plants,  with  the  tme 
ordering  of  all  manner  of  fniit*.  in  their  gathering,  carrying 
home,  and  preservation.  Printi-d  at  l,ondon  by  J.  H.  for  Francis 
William*.  1020.  Illus.  Philadelphia.  1858.  [n.  c.|  Rots-rt 
Pearsall  Smith.  39  pp.  9 !«  x  0.  (Reprint.) 

Law-ton,  The  or  New  Roc-Htt.Lt:  IIiai  xbirbt:  Its  origin,  history, 
characteristics  and  cultun-.  4th. si.  New  York.  1857.  Published 
by  Drew  A  French  and  Fowler  A  Wells.  24  pp.  9x5. 

 The  same.  5th  ed.  1858. 

Leavens.  Georue  D.  See  Cunningham,  8.  A.  Ijiwns,  Golf-courses. 
Polo-fields. 

LelanD,  E.  H.  Farm  Homes  In-door*  and  Out-doors.  Illus.  New 
York.  1882.  [e.  1881.]  Orange  Judd  Company.  210  pp.  7.Hx5. 

Lkurvre,  J.  F.  Nouveau  Jardinier  de  la  Louisimne:  eontenant  Irs 
instructions  twee **ai res  aux  personnes  qui  s'oecupent  de  jar- 
diruure.  NouvcllcOrlemna.  1838.  |n.  c.)  J.  F.  Lelievre.  vii!  + 
200  pp.  6Hx4<4. 
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Lklono.  B.  M.  California  Walnut  Industry.  Commercial  import- 
ance, longevity,  pollination,  varieties,  planting,  mil,  profmga- 
tion,  building,  palling,  pruning,  harvesting:  enemies  of  tlx'  wal- 
nut,  and  remedies;  area  of  walnut  culture  in  stale,  in  . 
and  in  Europe,  etc.  Illus.  Sacramento.  1890.  A.  J. 
Superintendent  State  Printing.  44  pp.  9  in. 

 .  California  Prune  lndu«lry.—  History  and  importance  of 

tin-  prune  industry,  mcthisls  of  cultivation,  varieties,  picking, 
curing,  pocking,  and  pnaiuction.  Illus.  Sacramento.  1K92. 
In.  c.|  .State  (Wire.  A.  J. 
Printing.  33  pp.  9x.*>*j. 

 .  Culture  of  the  Citrus  in  California.    Research  by  ft.  M. 

I /-long,  assisted  by  cx|icni-nccd  horticulturist*.  Illu*.  Sacra- 
mento.   1900.    A.  J.  Johnston,  Superintendent  State  Printing. 

m pp.  nit. 

 .  The  same.  RevUr-d  by  State  Roatd  of  Horticulture.  1902. 

I'  il  lishi  I  by  Stale  Hoard  of  Horticultural  209  pp. 

 .  Fruit  Culture.  Sour  orange  stock ;  fertiliiiruc  and  methods 

of  compounding  fertiliser*  injurious  m-ect  ir-t«;  parasite*;  and 
observation,.  Illus.  Sacramento.  ls'St.  J.  D.  Young.  Super- 
intendent Slate  Printing.  20  pp.  9  ",  in, 

 .  The  Olive  in  California.  Varieties, 

new  method*,  and  general  observations.  Illu». 
1888.  State  Office.  '.'I  pp.  9x5'j. 

 — .  The  same.    1889.    J.  D.  Young. 

Printing.    19  pp. 

  -.  Orange  Culture.  The  orange  "from  need  to  | 

Sacramento.    IH'JU.    (n.  c.|   Stute  Office,  J.  D.  Youn 
intrndeni  of  State  Printing.   19  +■  II)  pp.  'J  x  Ij. 

 .  Propagation.   The  rearing  o<  citrus  and  deciduous  trees 

from  seed;  budding,  grafting,  and  appliance*.  Il!u».  Sacra- 
mento. 1892.  [n.  c.|  State  Office,  A.  J.  Johnston,  Superin- 
tendent State  Printing.  3s  pp.  9x0. 

 .  A  Treatise  on  Citms  Culture  in  California;  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tiest  varieties  grown  in  tike  state,  and  varieties  grown 


grafting. 


in  uther  states  and  foreign  countries;  gathering,  packing,  curing, 
gruninj.^bud<Ung^  duen.se*,  • 

90  pp.  9  x  a. 


Young,  Superintende 


See  Garcelon,  G.  W.  Citrus  Fruits. 


Morxr,  I, V.  Country  Residences  in  America  and  Europe. 
Illua.  New  York.  19Hs_  (c.  1908.]  Double-day  Page  A  Co. 
vii  +  459  pp.  14  x  11. 

Lxoroi.D.  Rr.v.  Pere.  O.  C.  R.  Iji  Culture  Fniitierc  dnns  la  Pro- 
vince de  QuMx-c.  Traite  eomplet  de  la  propagation  des  arbres 
et  arbualcs  fruitiers  t-ullivca  dans  la  province  de  Quelx-e — de 
la  creation  d'uu  verger  de  pomnies  et  de  son  eiilretien  pour  In 
commerce  comme  pour  la  famiUe. — d'  apren  lea  mclhodesi 
les  plus  modrrnc*--avec  un  sonmmire  de  la  culture  du  Prunier, 
du  Ccrisier.  du  Poiricr,  ctdespctitsarbustes  fruitiers,  IVuxieme 
edition,  revue  et  corrigee.  1.1  Juillet.  HM4.  Illus.  I -a  Trappe, 
(Jue.    tnslitut  Agricole  d'  Oka.  2119  pp.  5  x  8. 

Lei-iiiars.  Robert  H.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction, 
Heating,  ancl  \'entiliition  of  Hot-him*c«;  including  conserva- 
tories, greenhouses,  graperies,  and  other  kinds  of  horticultural 
structures;  with  practical  directions  for  their  management,  in 
regard  to  light,  heat,  and  air.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engraving*.  New  York.  n.  d.  |c.  1850.|  Orange  J udd  Company, 
vi  +  300  pp.  7),t5. 

 .The  same    Ronton.  1851.  |c.  1850.)  John  P.  Jcwetl  4  Co. 

8>i*5!4- 

 -.  The  same.    1800.    [c.  1850.1    New  York;  C.  M.  Saxton, 

Barker  A  C  o.  San  Francisco:  H.  H.  Bancroft  A  Co. 
Lewis,  C.  I.  See  AspinwaU,  HritU 

laMUfi  Georoe.  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Harden;  or, 
an  account  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  cultivate!  in  Great 
Britain,  with  additions  of  all  the  most  valuable  fruits  cultivated 
in  America,  with  directions  for  their  cultivation,  budding, 
grafting  and  propagation,  pruning  nnd  tnuning  of  standard, 
open  dwarf  and  espalier  fruit  tns-s.  Adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  United  State*  of  America.  A  new  edition,  with  ait  appendix, 

il  ribing  many  American  fruits  not  mentioned  in  the  former 

edition.    Illus.    New  York.    1840.    |c.  1840.)    J.  C.  Hiker, 
xi  +  420  pp.  "ijHJj. 
Ltsntr.v.  Jortsi.   The  Theory  of  Horticulture;  or.  an  attempt  to 
exploit  the  principal  operations  of  gardening  upon  physiological 
principle*.  1st  American  rsl,,  with  notes,  etc  ,  by  A.  J,  Downing 
"tlus.    1811.     c.  |841.|    New  York:  Wiley  A 
C.  C.  Little  A  Co.  xi  +  348  pp.  8  x  5. 

 .  The  same.    2d  American  ed.. 

Downing.  New  York, 
xv  +  304  pp.  7.4  x5. 

 .  The  same.    2d  American  ed..  with  notes,  etc..  by  A.  J. 

Downing.  New  York.  1859.  |c.  1852.]  Wiley  A  Halstead. 
Livinqston.  A.  W.  Livingston  and  the  Tomato:  being  a  history 
of  experiences  in  discovering  the  choice  varieties  introduced  by 
him,  with  practical  instructions  for  growers.  Illus.  Columbus, 
Ohio.  n.  i.  |c.  l803.|  Published  by  A.  W.  Living-ton  s  Sons. 
Seedsmen.   l"flpp.  7!jx5'.. 

■  .  Livingston'*  Celery  Hook.  See  Hotlister,  E.  J. 

Livinqhton,  I*  S.    My  Garden  Record.    New  York.    1907.  [c 

1U07.I  Dodd  Mead  A  Co. 
Llotd,  John  W.  Productive  Vegetable  Growing.  193  illustrations 
in  the  text.  Philadelphia,  [c.  1914.]  J.  B.  Lippinrott  Company. 


and  A.  Gray. 


nerican  ed..  with  notes,  etc..  by  A.  J. 
1S.S1.    |c.  1852.1    John  Wiley  A  Sons. 


xiii  +•  339  pp.  0x8':. 


»*,  E.  G.  The  Spraying  of  Plants,  A  succinct  account  of  the 
application  of  liquids  anil  powders  to  plants  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  insects  and  fungi;  with  a  preface  by  B.  T.  Galloway. 
Portrait  of  A.  Mil Urdrt  Illus.  New  York  and  Ixitwion.  1896. 
|c.  1890.|  Tlie  MacmUlan  Company,  xvii  +  399  pp.  7x5. 
iTbe  Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey.) 
Euro.  I'll-  A.  The  Home  Flori-t.  A  treatise  on  trw  cultivation, 
management  and  adaptability  of  flowering  and  ornamental 
plants,  designed  for  the  use  of  amateur  florists.  2d  ed.,  revised 
anil  enlarged.  iSee  Ixitut  Bros.  The  Home  Florist.)  Illus. 
Snringfield.  Ohm.    |c.  I885.|    Chas.  A.  Reeser.    iv  +  319  pp. 

 .  How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Illua.  New  York.  1892.Je.  1892.1 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  28  pp.  7  h  x  5.  iTbc  Rural 
Library.  Vol.  I,  No.  4.  February'.  I 

.  The  same.  A  brief  illustrated  guide,  suited  to  popular  use, 
to  which  is  added  an  article  on  spraying  to  combat  insects  and 
diseases,  by  L.  II.  Bailey.  11th  ed..  revised  and  enlarged,  n.  d. 
|c.  1890,  1 892  and  1894. |  J.  Horace  McFarland  Company 
29  pp.  8x5  I.. 

 .  Landscape  Ganlening.    A  collection  of  plans  illustrating 

tlie  itnpnivernent  of  home  ground*,  town  lots,  real  estate,  sub- 
divisions, public  miiiare*.  cemeteries;  with  copious  explanations. 
Illus.  Buffalo.  N.  V.  u.  d.  Ic.  1891.]  Popular  Gardening  Pub- 
lishing Company.  29  pp.  H'liO','. 

 .  The  same.   New  York.  |c.  1891.  1893.]  The  Rural  I*ub- 

lishing  Company. 

■  Omatuental  Gardening  for  Americans.    A  ireatLse  on 

beautifying  home*,  rural  districts,   towns,  and 
Illus.   New  York.    1885.   |c.  1884. |   Orange  Judd 
381pp.  7!D5>i. 

I.ox<i  Bnow.  The  Home  Florist.  Illus.  Buffalo.  |e.  1874.1  I-ong 
Bros..  Seedsmen  and  Florists.  88  pp.  9  x  5). 

Ixixuwoirrii.  N.  The  Cultivation  nf  the  Grape,  and  Manufacture 
of  Wine:  also,  character  anil  habits  of  the  strawberry  plant. 
Illus.  Cincinnati.   1H40.   L'Homroedn-u  A  Co.   Paper.   19  pp. 

Locbat.  Alpiionse.  The  American  Vine  Dresser's  Guide.  New 
York.  1827.  |e.  1827.]  G,  A  C.  Carwill.  138  pp.  (Pages 
alternately  Kugliah  and  French.  I 

 .  The  same.  New  and  revised  edition.  Portrait.  New  York. 

1872.  |c.  I872.|  I).  Appleton  A  Co.  123  pp.  i  Page*  alternately 
English  and  French.) 

LoctMiN.  Mrs.  Gardening  for  Ladies;  and  companion  to  the  flower- 
garden.  2d  American  ed..  from  the  3d  I-ondon  ed.  Edited  by 
A.  J.  Downing.  Illus.  New  York.  1849.  (c.  1843  ]  " 
iv  -f  430  pp.  H>i  x  5. 

Locnsbehrt.  At.li'K.  The  Oanh  n  Book  for  Young  Peoj 

New  Yotk.  1903.  |c.  1903.1  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  xi  +  290 
pp.  8  in. 

 .  Gardens  Near  the  Sea;  the  making  and  care  of  gardens 

on  or  near  the  coast  with  reference  also  to  lawns  and  grounds 
and  to  tlMg  and  shrubls>ry.   With  eight  full-page  color-plates 
from  tk&intiugs  by  II.  W.  Faulkner,  and  from  photographs, 
together  with  Mity-four  full-page  illustrations  from  photo- 
phs  in  black-and-white.   New  York.   1910.   |c.  1910.]  Fred- 
—  ikes  Company,  xv  +  274  pp.  'J'i  in. 
Lowi.li..  Git.  Editor.    American  Gardens.    1902.    |o.  1902.) 

Bates  A  Guild  Co.   12  x  10. 
Lowmrs.  Gkakvilli:.  Editor,   and    Wobtmixotox.  Wiujam, 
As*.**.  Eil.    The  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Horticulture.  A 
Reference  System  of  Commercial   Horticulture.    Illus.    In  3 
vols,    North  Yakima.  Wash.  |c,  1914.1    The  Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture  Corporation,  xv  ^  2,037  pp.  1  index.  7  ft  10  V,. 
Lcfton.  J.  M.   C»bbag<-  and  Cauliflower  for  Profit.   53  illustra- 
tions, Philadelphia.   Is94.  |c.  1894  ]  W.  Alice  Burpee  A  Co. 
vii  +  122  pp.  7  !  i  x  5. 
Eton,  Wm.  S.  Gardening  in  California,  A  brief  treatise  on  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  common  Hower*  in  tlie  California  home 
garden.   Dcsignfsl  chiefly  for  I  he  use  of  amateurs.   Los  Angele*. 
Cal.  n.iL  |c.  I897.|  (ico.  Rice  &  Sons.  150  pp.  7x5. 

 .  The  same.  Published  by  the  author.   180  pp.  0  x  4. 

MAcCrRvt-D.  Wilus,  Editor.  Practical  Farming  and  Gardening. 
Illu.  Chicag)  and  New  York.  1902.  Rand.  McNnlly  A  Co. 
500  pp.  8  a  0. 

McCAtri.RT.  Lkxa  Mat.  The  Joy  of  Gardens.  Illus.  Chicago. 
New  York.  |c.  19U.|  Ranil.  McNally  A  Co.  x-f- 239pp.  8!itn. 

McCoi.liiu.  Wtt-UAil  C.  Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  \  manual 
of  climbing  plants  fur  flower,  foliage  and  fruit  effects,  both 
omaiiH'Utal  and  useful,  including  thone  shrubs  and  similar 
forms  that  may  be  used  as  vines.  Illus.  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 
1911.  |c.  1911]  Doubloday,  Page  A  Co.  315pp.  4Hx5K 

McCbkdie,  A.  L.  See  Skinner.  H.  M.  Library  of  Agriculture. 

McGnrwm  Bsos.  New  Book  on  Growing  Flowers.  A  book  ol 
practical  suggestions  and  helpful  hints  on  the  care  ami  manage- 
ment, in  the  house  and  garden,  of  the  many  lieautiful  and  |»pu- 
lar  flowers  of  the  day;  with  cultural  directions  for  i 
as  re«|iiire  more  than  ordinary  treatment. 
|c  1897.|  McGregor  Bros.  104  pp.  7il>|. 

M'Kat.  II.  F..  Fruit  Lands.  Strawberry  Culture  and  Varieties, 
practically  considered  from  a  Southern  Standpoint  Jackson. 
Silas.   1880.  Clarion  Steam  Print.  8  pp.  8»«  x  5f»'. 

McLaren.  John.  Gardening  in  California,  Landscape  and  Flower. 
Illus.  San  Francisco.  1909.  |c.  I909.|  A.  M.  Itobertson.  xiii  + 
399  pp.  9»4in. 
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The  ModH  Potato:  mi  exposition  o(  tbr  proper 
cultivation  of  the  potato;  the  cause  al  lU  dimuem. 
therefore; 


at 

produc- 
,  liy  R.  T. 
Well*.  102  pp. 


McLacris,  Johw 
•    «.itiVBt)on  of 

ung.    the  remedy  therefore;  it*  r 
iivcncs*.  and  cooking.  Edited. 
Traill.    Frontiapieoe.  New  York. 
7  in. 

M'Maiios.  Biknard.  The  American  Gardener's  Calendar. 
Adapted  to  the  climates  and  seasons  of  the  I'nited  States;  con- 
taining »  complete  account  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  fruit-ganlrn,  orchard,  vineyard,  nursery, 
pleasure-ground*,  flower-garden,  greenhouse,  hothouse,  and 
forcing-frames,  for  every  month  in  the  year;  with  ample  practi- 
cal direction*  for  performing  the  nunc;  also,  general  an  well  an 
minute  instruction*  for  laying  out.  or  erecting,  each  and  every 
of  the  above  department*,  according  to  modern  taste  and  the 
moot  approved  plan*;  the  ornamental  planting  of  pleasurr- 
gmund*.  in  the  ancient  and  modern  style;  the  cultivation  of 
(horn-quicks  and  other  plant*  suitable  for  live  hedges,  with  the 
best  methods  of  making  them,  etc.  To  which  are  annexed 
eitensive  catalogues  of  the  different  kinds  of  plant*  whirh  may 
be  cultivated  either  for  use  or  ornament  in  the  several  depart- 
ment*, or  in  rural  economy;  divided  into  eighteen  se|Mirate 
alphabetical  classes,  according  to  their  habit*,  duration,  and 
modes  of  culture;  with  explanatory  introduction*,  marginal 
mark*,  and  their  true  Limuran  or  botanical,  as  well  as  English 
names;  together  with  a  copious  index  to  lite  body  of  the  work. 
Philadelphia.  1800.  |c.  30th  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  State*,]  B.  Graves,  v  +■  006  pp.  8,'ji.Vj. 

 .  The  American  Gardener's  Calendar.    Adapted  to  the 

climates  and  seasons  of  the  I'nited  State*;  containing  a  com- 
plete account  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  lie  done  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  fruit-garden,  orchard,  vineyard,  nursery,  pleasure- 
ground*,  flower-garden,  greenhouse,  hothouse,  and  forcing- 
irames,  for  every  month  in  the  year:  with  ample  practical 
directions  for  performing  the  same;  also,  general  as  well  a* 
minute  instructions  for  laying  out,  or  erecting,  each  and  every 
of  the  above  department*,  according  to  modem  taste  and  the 
most  approved  plans;  the  ornamental  planting  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  in  the  ancient  and  modem  sts'lr;  the  cultivation  of 
thorn-quicks  and  other  plant*  suitable  for  live  hedge*,  with 
the  best  method*  of  making  them,  etc.  To  which  are  annexed 
catalogues  of  kitchen-garden  plants  and  herbs;  aromatic,  pot 
and  sweet  herbs;  medicinal  plants;  and  the  most  important 
grasses,  etc.,  used  in  rural  economy,  with  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  their  cultivation:  together  with  a  copious  index  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  4th  cd.,  improved,  Philadelphia.  1820.  |c.  INI9.] 
T.  P.  M' Matron.  »IH  pp.  84x51* 

 — .  The  same.  9th  ed.  1839.  [c.  IK30.] 

.  The  American  Gardener'*  Calendar.    Adapted  to  the 

climate*  and  seasons  of  the  United  States;  containing  a  com- 
plete account  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  fruit-garden,  flower-garden,  orchard,  pleasure-grounds, 
vineyanl,  nursery,  greenhouse,  hothouse,  and  forcing-frames, 
for  every  month  in  the  year;  with  practical  direction*  and 
copious  index.  11th  cd.,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  revised 
and  illustrated  under  tlie  supervision  of  J.  Jay  Smith.  Philadel- 
phia. 1857.  |c.  I857.|  J.  B.  Lippincoll  A  Co.  U  +  637  pp. 
0Mx6. 

lVlc_  ' .  1 1  ^  ,  i  i.i  i  \.  vi.  Sf^*ft  I^utt <  1L,  I*.*flw in  i  1 m  t  lajid  h . li 4^1.1  o 
Trees. 

Mi  Minn,  J.  M.  See  Saunders,  Win. 

MiMt'LUN,  Thomas.  Hand-Book  of  Wines,  practical,  theoretical, 
and  historical;  with  a  description  of  foreign  spirits  and  liqueur*. 
New  York.  1852.  |c.  1852.1  1>.  Applcton  A  Co.  xii  +  327  pp. 
0x6. 

MrMrRTRiE,  Wm.  Report  upon  Statistics  of  Grape  Culture  and 
Wine  Production  in  the  I  nitcd  State*  fur  1880.  Washington. 
18M.  Government  Printing  Office.  Paper.  104  pp.  (Special 
Heport  No.  .36.  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

McNeil,  J.  W.  fruits  and  Vegetable*.  Haxlehurst,  Miss.  1888. 
In.  c.|  Copiah  Signal  print.  21  pp.  9  x  5'<. 

Maeterlinck.  M*i'Hirr..  Old-Fashioned  Flowers,  and  other  out- 
of-door  studies.  With  illustrations  by  Charles  B.  Kails.  New 
York.   1905.   IXodd,  Mend  A  Co.   lOo  pp.  7',  in. 

Main,  Thomas.  Directions  for  the  Transplantation  anil  Manage- 
ment of  Young  Thorn  or  Other  Hedge  Plant*.  Preparative  to 
their  Being  Set  in  Hedge*.  With  some  practical  olwervalMJits 
on  the  method  of  plain  Iw-dging.  Washington.  1807.  A.  A  G. 
Way,  Printer*.  38  pp.  7  •«  in. 

Manni.no.  Robert.  Book  of  Fruits;  being  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  must  valuable  varieties  of  the  pear,  apple,  peach,  plum, 
and  cherry,  for  New  England  culture:  to  which  is  added  the 
gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  «trawhcrry.  and  the  grape,  with 
■nodes  of  culture:  also,  hardy  ornamental  tree*  and  shrub*. 
With  plates.  First  series  for  1838.  Salem.  1838.  |e.  1838.| 
Published  by  Ives  A  Jewctt.  121)  pp.  7  4x4",. 
— — .  The  New  England  Fruit  Book;  being  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  m<-t  valuable  varieties  of  the  pear,  apple,  peach, 
plum  and  cherry,  lor  New  England  culture:  to  which  are  added 
other  varieties;  also,  the  grape,  quince,  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
strawberry;  with  outline*  of  many  of  the  finest  pear*,  drawn 
from  nature:  with  directions  for  pruning,  grafting,  budding, 
and  genera]  modi-*  of  culture.  2d  ed.,  enlarged  by  John  M. 
Ive*.  1844.  [e.  1844.1  Salem:  W,  A  S.  B.  Ives.  Boston.  B.  B. 
133  pp  7Ml  4\. 
The  N«W  England  Book  u<  Fruits,  being  the3ded..  revised 
John  M.  Ivea.  1847.  viii  +  144  pp.  Oh  in. 


Maxnimo,  Warren  II.  Directions  for  Surveying 
Home  and  School  Grounds.  Boston.  Mass.  1 
Published  by  the  author.   12  pp. 

■  A  Hand  Book  for  Planum 

Grounds:  with  a  list  of  native  ant] 


Directions  for  Sur 

[c.  10 

7,4x5. 
and  Planting  Small  Home 
mmonly  cultivated  plant* 


that  are  represented  in  the  collection  upon  the  Stout  Manual 
Training  School  grounds.  Menominee.  Wis.  181*0.  |e.  18M.| 
Stout  Manual  Training  School.  70  pp.  7  4  x  5  4. 

 .  The  same.  Issued  by  Talbot  1 

1907.  74  pp. 

Manvho-X.  A.  H.  Practical  ttraiure  Culture:  including  the  i 

of  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  other  citrus  fruits,  as  grown  in 
Kh.nda.  Jarksonvdle.  1883.  (n.  c.J  Ashmead  Bros.  122  pp. 
7  »4  x  5. 

Mabbhalx,  Chabxea.  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  and 
Practice  of  Gardening.  1st  American  (rom  the  2d  London 
edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  To  which  is 
added  an  essay  on  quick-lime,  by  James  Anderson.  Vol.  I. 
Boston.  1790.  |n.  c]  Samuel  Ethrridge.  u  +  270  pp.  7  i  4  !(. 
Mabvin,  Aimur«_TArrAj«.  The  Olive:  It*  culture  in  theory  and 


40  pp.  10>.x7. 


Payot,  I'phamA  Co. 


M  AssAiiitraerr*  HuRTurt  i/niRAt.  Society  ,  History  of  the,  18 
1878.  Portrait  of  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn.   Boston.   1880.  (c.  " 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.   545  pp.  U'j  x  0. 

Matchette,  W.  H.  Potatoes ;  how  to  grow  more  and  better 
potatoes,  a  guide  for  the  business  farmer.  II hi*  Waterloo, 
la.  1c.  19I3.J  The  Galloway  Bro».-Bowman  Company.  47 
pp.  9  H  in. 

Matmbwb,  F.  SciiirTucB.  The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden:  Its 
treatment,  with  special  regard  for  the  picturesque:  with  note* 
on  practical  floriculture  by  A.  H.  Fewkcs.  Illus.  Philadelphia. 
1894.  [c.  1894.|  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.  xi  +  191  pp.  7  4  *  A. 

 .  The  Golden  Flower — Chrysanthemum.   Verses  by  Edith 

M.  Thomas.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  Alice  Ward  Bailey, 

Deland.  Robert  Browning,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes',  collected, 
arranged  and  embellished  with  original  designs.  Illustrated, 
with  reproductions  of  studies  from  nature  in  water  color  by 
James  Sidney  Callowhill,  Aloii  Lunxcr.  and  T.  S.  M.  Borton. 
n.  d.  |c.  1890.)  E  Prang  A  Co.  Pages  unnumbered.  12  x  10. 
Matnaru.  Samuel  T.  Landscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to  Home 
Decoration.  1st  ml.  1st  thousand.  Illus.  1809.  |c.  1899.] 
New  York:  John  Wiley  A  Sons.  London:  C 
xvi  +  338  pp.  7  4  x  5 4- 

1804.^.  I'sS.f^Th^Ph^p^ 
7t»x5. 

.  The  Practical  Froit  Grower.  Illus. 
1880.  The  Phelp*  Publishing  Company. 
(American  Agriculture.  No.  1.) 

The  *ame.  Profusely  illustrated.  1898.  |c  1885.)  128  pp. 


A  Hall. 


Spriiigfield 
108 


pp. 


.  Ma 

7h 


New  York.  1909.  |c.  1886.) 


74x5. 

 .  The. 

pany. 

 .  The  Small  Country  Place.    Illus.  Ph 

J.  B.  Eippincott  Company.  320  pp.  8  t  j  in. 
 .  Successful  Fruil  Culture.  A  practical  guide  to  the  culti- 
vation and  propagation  ol  fruits.    Illus.    New  York.  1005. 
|c.  1905.)  Orange  Judd  Company,  xi  +  274  pp.  "Hi  5. 
Mead,  Petek  B.    An  Elementary  Treatise  on  American  Grape 
Culture  and  Wine  Making.  Ulu>.   New  York.  1807.  (c.  1807.1 
Harper  A  Brothers.  483  pp.  94  in. 
Mrrx-B,  W.  W.  Quince  Culture.  An  illustrated  hand-book  for  the 
propagation  and  cultivation  of  the  quince:  with  description*  of 


Philadelphia.  1908, 


it*  varieties, 
New  York. 
7',x«'» 


188V 


enemies 
1888 


diseases  and  their  remet 
I  The  American  Garden. 


nil. 

143  pp. 


The 


1888.  Orange  Judd  Company. 

led  edition  1 
viii  +  180  pp.  JHii 

Meehan.  Thomas.  Thei.„ 

Philadelphia.     18.13.    |c.   1853.)    Lippinrotl.  (;rambo  A  Co. 
xv  +  257  pp.  0  4  x  4. 
Mbikr.  W.  II.  D.    School  and  Home  Ground*.   Illus.  Boston, 

New  York.  |c.  1013.)  Ginn.  A  Co.  310  pp.  8  in. 
Me IX,  P.  H.  See  White,  W.  N.  Gardening  for  the  South. 

Memano.  L.  AutoJiiogra|ihy,  and  recollection*  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  horticultural  affair*,  etc..  from  1807  up  to  this  day, 
1802:  with  portrait  and  allegorical  figures;  with  an  appendix 
of  retrospective  incidents  omitted  or  forgotten  in  the  above, 
miscellaneous,  etc.  Albany,  N.  Y.  1892.  |e.  1802  ]  Weed. 
Parsons  A  Company,  xii  +  200  pp.  7  4  x  4  H. 

 .  The  same   2ded.  Cohoe*,  N.  Y.  1898.  [c.  1898.]  L'lnd*- 

pendant  Printing  Office,  xviu  +  350  pp.  7  4  x  5. 
.  The  same.   From  1807  up  to  thi*  day  1898. 

 ,  Miscellaneous  document*  on  divers  subject*  as  a  sequel 

to  my  Hiography,  etc.   From  1807  to  189G.   140  pp. 
Merchant.  L.  J.   Fruit  Garden  of  the  West.  Catalogue  of  fruit 
growers  and  shippers  in  the  great  fruit  region  of  Michigan.  St. 
Joseph.  Mich.   1873.   E  J.  Merchant.  00  pp.  7 »»  in.  (Adver- 
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Muuii.  a.  J.  M.  The  Strawberry  and  In  Culture;  with  a  dearnp- 
tivr  catalogue  of  all  known  vanetles.  Illus.  Boston.  IN70. 
|e.  1KT0.I  1  E.  Tiltun  A  Oft   1  28  (>p.  7!ii» »».  x 

Meyer.  Annie  Nathan.    My  Park  Bouk.    New  York. 
Ic.  E.  W.  Day  too.  Ill  pp.  tt  in. 


Meter,  r:.  x.  H.,  Editor,  a  Mm  lulnitarfof  < 

anil  Field  Culture.    Illus.    Kansas  City.  Mo.    18x7.    132  pp. 

■Ml*. 

Mili-aro,  Miss  lltNun,  Grapes  and  Grape  Vinos  of  California, 
i'ohliafird  und.-r  the  auspice*  of  the  California  State  Vini- 
ruliural  Association.  Olcigraphrd  by  Wm.  Hamng.  From 
original  water  color  drawing*  by  Mias  Hannah  Millard.  San 
Francesco.  1x77.  Ic.  1877. J  Eifward  Hnaqui  A  Co.  Itjuarto, 
19  tj  x  II  with  10  superb  colored  plat***.  Page*  iinnumhcreal. 
Thr  text  is  un*ignrd.  It  ia  apparently  by  nrw  member  of  the 
Vinicultural  Asa.*-iation.  1 

Malta.  ClAintB  H.  Making  a  Ganlrn  with  Hotbed  and  Cold- 
frame.  Illus.  Nrw  York.  1912.  Mr  Bride.  Nut  A  Co.  02  pp. 
■M  'n-   Wfam  and  Ganlrn  Making  Hooka. ) 

 .  Making  Path-  and  Driveway*.   Illua.    Nrw  York.  1912. 

[o.  1-012.]  McBridc.  Naat  A  Co.  52  pp.  SH»4H- 

Miller.  l/ii:i»r  Klein,  Children's  Garden*  fur  School  arul  Home: 
a  Manual  of  C.s.i.rativr  Gardening.  Illus.  Nrw  York.  1904. 
|r.  1904.1  I).  Applrton  A  Co.  xiv  +  235  pp.  7»,  In. 

Miller.  T.  B.  Farm  and  Ganlrn  Compendium.  AfinLit-r. 
Horticulture.  Floriculture.  S.il  and  its  anutysi-;  grafting, 
budding  (nut  and  garden  culture;  live  atock;  dairying,  nhcep, 
hogs,  poultry,  rtr.  A  romprndium  of  much  useful  und  valuable 
information.  _\Vith  a  pri-fari-  by  Mr.  James  H.  Nichols,  gardrnrr 
and 
HI*  I, 


and  florist.    Philailrlphia.    August  1,  1X93.    |r,  1x9: 


.,  gi.nl 

87 


pp. 


MlNr.n,  II  Minn  t  : 
lllua.  Boston. 


I  t  W  I  NT, 
1"..  I. 


Mn  i  >:n.  Wiun-.L*.  What  England  can  Teach  u»  About  Gardening, 
lllua.  Ganlrn  City.  N.  Y.  101 1.  [c  1911.1  Doubleday.  Page  A 
Co.  xviii  +  359  pp.  lO'-iin. 

.irkn.  Harrt  Ki  iitsn.  The  Secret*  of  Profitable  Muahroom 
Cultuni;  a  prartiral  treatise  on  the  successful  and  profitable 
culture  of  the  nuirkrt  muahniom.  Illua.  Brighton,  Mass.  1901. 
The  Eastern  Importing  Company.  38  pp.  t> 1 4  in. 

Orchids,  the  Koyal  Family  of  Hants. 
■  A  Shcpard.  SO  pp.   14  in. 

Minnesota  St^tk  Hor-tiit i.ti'R  a i.  Society.  Hiatoryof  the  Minne- 
sota State  Horticultural  Society,  from  the  first  nieeting  held  at 
liochriter  in  1X00,  to  thr  last  at  St.  Paul  in  1K7.'I.  Comprising 
debates,  addresses,  essays,  ami  report*.  St.  Paul.  1X73.  St. 
Paul  Press  Co.   iv  +  208  pp.  9  in. 

Mitchell.  EnwARn.  Five  Thousand  a  Year;  and  How  I  Made  it 
■11  five  years"  time,  starting  without  rapital.  Boston.  |c.  1X70.1 
Loring.   12.'.  pp.  7',  in. 

MiTCHri.i„  S.  H  Tomato-Growing  for  Profit;  bring  a  practical 
treatise  allowing  in  detail  how  to  grow  tomntoea  by  new  mrthtida. 
from  the  sowing  of  thr  seed  to  the  marketing  of  the  crop,  so  aa 
to  leave,  when  told,  thr  largeat  amount  of  profit  to  the  producer; 
the  whole  bring  the  result  of  over  thirty  years"  extensive  practi- 
cal experience  by  the  author.  Toronto  1X95.  In.  r.|  Dudley 
A  Burns.  21  pp.  •.',»•'•••, 

Mitxey  A  Co..  C.  Our  Native  Grupe.  Gmjui  and  their  culture; 
al-o,  de-wriptive  list  of  old  ami  new  varieties,  lllua.  Rochester. 
IH1W.  |e.  |W«.|  W.W.Morrison    2|K  pp.  U1,  in. 

Moiib.  Ekcocku-k.  The  Gran.-  Vine.  A  practically  srienti6c 
treatise  on  its  roanagemetit.  Expliunrsi  Irom  Ua  own  ei[«-n- 
ence  and  n-s'arches.  m  u  thorough  and  intelligible  manner, 
for  vineyardUts  and  amateurs  in  gurdi-n  and  vine  culture. 
Translated  fr»'m  the  German,  und  aeeompami'd  with  liitits  on 
the  propagation  and  g<-neral  treatment  of  American  vannies. 
By  llorticla  rCharies  Siedhofi  lllua.  New  York.  IsfiM. 
|c.  \HtYt  .\  Orang»-  .ludd  Company    129  pp. 

Mom,  I..  M.  See  Darlington.  E.  I).  How  arul  What  to  Grow  in  a 
Kitchen  Garden  u(  I  me  Acre. 

Moohe.  SitF-PAHD  Wei  lh.  Practical  Orchanling  on  Rough  I-utida. 
lllua.  Akron,  OUa  l»ll.  The  New  Werner  Company.  2*9 
pp.  7'<in. 

 .  The  same    Cincinnati.  Ohio.   1911.   |c.  1911.1  Stewart  A 

KiddCo.  7hxo>,. 
Moonr.,  Kev.  T.  W.   Treatise  and  Hnndl«»ik  of  Orange  Culture 

in  Honda.  1st  cd.  Jueksonville.  Kla.   Is77.  |e.  1H77.|  Pntit.-.! 

at  the  Sun  and  Press  Job  Room*.  7.1  pp.  9  x  5*4. 
 .  The  same.   2d  ed.,  ri'visisl  an<l  rnlarg<s|.   n.  d.   [r.  lvit.l 

New  York:  E    II.  Pelton  A  Co.,  Jacksonville.  Kin.:  Aslin.eao 

Bros,  ix  +  1M  pp.  7x5. 

 .  The  same.  3d  cd.  1S83.  |c.  1S81.J  ix  +  1S4  pp.  7x5. 

 .  The  same.  4th  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.  1880.  |e.  1M»1.| 

New  York;  E.  If.  PelUM  A  Co.,  Jacksonville:  Horace  I>rew. 

1H4  pp. 

■  The  same    Treuti-a-  nnd  Hnndlwiok  of  Orange  Culture  in 

Ftnrnlji,  l^iuianiria  mul  California.  4th  ed.,  revi-*-d  nnd  en- 
larged. New  York.  UWt.  |e.  1KS1.I  K.  R.  Pelton  A  Co.  1S9 
pp.  7x5. 

Mohhis,  Bi.n  A.  A  Guide  to  Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Embodying 
such  information  11.  the  farmer  and  gardener  requires  in  the 
manngeinent  of  fruit  trees  and  plants,  with  special  instruction* 
for  the  varieties  usually  grown  in  our  country-  Canton,  Ind. 
1*77.  Salem.  Ind..  Democrat  Steam  Print.  28  pp. 


MoK*E,  J.  K.  The  New  Khubarb  Culture.  A  complete  guide  to 
dark  forcing  and  field  culture.  How  to  prepare  arul  uae  rhubarb. 
Fully  illustrated  with  original  photographs  takrn  expresaly 
for  ihLs  work.  Part  II.  Additional  chapters  on  other  methods 
by  G,  Burnap  Fiske.  New  York.  1901.  |c.  1WJ1.)  Orange 
J  wid  Company,   x  -t-  130  pp.  7  '  j  x  5. 

 .  The  \  egetable  Garden.   A  \  al liable  and  hrlnful  book  for 

every-  one  who  has  a  ganlrn.  Rochester.  1903.  Virk  Publiao- 
ing  Company.  30  pp.  9  in. 

Mi. hi  1-    J\uk«    Cbryaanlnrmum  Culture  for  America.   A  book 
about  rhrysanthemuma,  their  history.  classificatMin  and 
New  York.   1X91.   Ic  1X91. |  Tlie  Rural  Publiahmg  C 
120  pp.  7V4x5-   <The  Rural  Library  Senea.1 

 .  Southern  Floriculture.  A  guide  to  the  sxiccesnful  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  anil  ornamental  plant*  in  the  climate  of  the 
southern  rtatca.,  IIUis.  Clarksville.  Term.  1X90.  |c.  1H90.| 
W.  P.  Titus.  312  pp.  0  !«  x  4  '4- 

Moi-usoK,  Saml'eu  Brief  Instructions  for  Orchard-Planting  and 
Culture  of  Fruits;  with  Hints  fur  Selecting  Trees.  To  which  is 
ndded  a  descriptive  hat  of  some  select  varieties,  of  the  moat 
useful  fruits;  with  a  synopsis  of  M.  d'AIbret's  mode  of  forming 
pyramidal  trees  (translated  from  the  French  1:  al«o.  some  re- 
marks on  transplanting  evergreens,  and  deciduous  ornamental 
trees,  with  a  di'wcript ion  of  some  of  the  misO  desirable  sorts;  etc 
Rochester,  N.  X.  lX,"i3.  Heughes' IVsik  Pn-m.  3Xpp.  9  in. 

MtrENi-ii,  Fmiedkk'H.  Anierikanische  Weinbauachule.  Kurae. 
•loch  binrcirhcnd  ausluhrlielM'  Anleituug  tur  Anlegung  dsssj 
Wrinliergi^s,  iur  Behandlung  di-r  Relsn  un»l  xur  Grwinnung 
ilea  Weines  in  Nonlamenka.  Zweite  vermehrte  und  verbessjrrto 
auflage.  St.  Ismts,  Mo.  Ixil7.  C.  Witter.  140pp.  6»4  in. 

 .  Thr  same.    Drittc,  vollig  uingcarbeitete  Auflage.  1X77. 

142  pp. 

 .  Srhisil  for  American  Grape  Culture.   Brief  but  thorough 

and  practical  guide  to  the  laying  out  of  vu^'arda^the  treat- 

"*  ,,Cutter.h  St."^^ 

Ix«i5.  |c.  lxoi.j  Conrad  Witter.   139  pp. 
Mt  t.ERTT,  Hr«K>,  Houae  Plants  and  Their  Care;  also,  hints  for  the 
care  of  gnldftah  and  canary  birds.    Illus.    Cincinnati,  tthio. 
18X7.  80  pp.  tjl4  in.   (Advertising  matter  included  in  | 
Mr.siio.  Noiiman  I-.,  Publisher.  Stsa  How  to  Grow  Fruit,  1 
and  \'«-gelabli-s. 

Mp.xssin.  T,  V.  Foundations  of  American  Grape  Culture,  lllua. 
Denison,  Texaa  n.  d.  [c.  1009.1  T.  V.  Munson  A  Son.  252  pp. 
10h  *  7>,. 

 .  Tlie  name.   New  Y'ork.  Orange  Judd  Company. 

M  tram  NX.  Ecicke  0l  California  Gardens;  how  to  plan  and 
beautify  the  city  lot,  suburban  gnmnd*  and  country  ostate, 
inrluding  50  garden  plans  and  10.1  illustrations  of  actual  gar- 
dens from  photograph*  by  the  author.  I  sis  Angelea,  Calif. 
|c.  1911.1  Published  by  the  author.  110  pp.  lot,  in. 


of  \:nra.  and  the  pnsluction  of  wine  ir 
TruuslaUsI  from  the  German  by  Hliiabeth  B,  < 


Mt  siiHiMius  ron  All:  How  to  grow  and  bow  to  rax 

Philadelphia.  lx.Hj.  ;c.  1X94.)  W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.  22  pp. 


0x4' 


[A.  N. 
-'ompany. 


Mi  Vixetaro  at  Lakeview.   By  a  western  grape  grower 
Prentia»i.  Illua.  New  Y  ork.  (c.  1800.]  Orange  J udd  Con 
143  pp.  7»»  in. 

Nairioax.  Daniel.  Pomology:  a  Treati.ar  on  the  Culture  of  Fruit 
and  Fnnt  1'rrs-s.  Giving  explanations  how  to  apply  certain 
chcmicids  and  minerals  to  fruit  trees  to  insure  their  health  and 
perfect  Is-aring  imali!  ics  Fi>und>al  01  fifus-ii  year  -  of  ol-s,-rv»- 
tion  and  experiment*.  Columbus.  1x05.  Ohio  State  Journal 
Book  and  Job  Office.  7  pp.  8  J  j  in. 

National  Apple  >m  ci-i  ks  Association  Y  i.akimhix.  1900.  78  pp. 
9t»x0. 

Neiu,  Patrice.  T1m-  Fruit.  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden.  Adapted 
to  the  Tinted  States,  from  the  4th  edition,  revise!  and  im- 
proved by  the  author,  lllua,  Phll.-id.-lplil  I  1851.  |c.  1851.] 
Henry  Cany  Haird.  ix  -r  427  pp.  7'4  x  4  "4. 

.  The  Practical  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vi-getablc  Ganlener'* 
Companion,  with  a  calendar;  adaptisl  to  the  I'nited  State*, 
from  thr  trh  edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  author. 
Edited  by  G.  Kiiwr-ou.  With  notes  nnd  additions  by  R.  G. 
Pard.a-.  Elegant  ill u-t rations.  New  York.  1858.  |c.  1855.) 
A.  O.  M.-jrc    xiv   I  tils  pp    7'  jx5t4. 

 .  The  same.  New  Yurk.  1855.  C.  M.  Saxton  A  Co. 

Nesmlk*.   Dr.   Fr.     IVr  Vein,  sa-ine   Bestandtheile  und  seine 
Zweite  Aufbg.-.  St.  Isjuis.  C.  WitUir. 


Nrw-  lii.rsTKATin  Hihai  Mini  us.  Comprising:  The  House, 
The  Garden.  The  Farm,  liorne-tic  Animals.  Com|iletr  in  one 
volume.  By  I)    11.  Jn.piea.  New  York.   1859.  Fowler  A  Well*. 

170  +  100  +  IV.  J-  lux  w.  SxSt^ 

New  Treatise  on  the  culture,  management,  and  insects,  relating 
to  the  pear  tn-e;  with  two  remedies  for  the  rurrulio,  or  plum- 
weevil;  being  mostly  a  collection  of  articles  recently  published 
in  The  Country  Gentleman,  sigreil  by  tlie  initial*  T.  S.  C  New 
York.  1858.  Baptest  A  Taylor.  Steam  Book  and  Job  Printers. 
Sua  Bldg.  vii  +  07  pp.  8  I  4  pft 

NrwMAN.  John  B.,  M.D.  Boudoir  Botany;  or.  the  parlor  bonk  of 
flower-*;  comprising  the  history,  description,  and  colored 
engravings,  of  twenty-four  exotic  flowers,  twenty-four  wild 
flowers  of  America,  and  twelve  trca-s  with  fruits;  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  science  of  botany.  Illustrated  with  250  engTa»•- 
ings.  New  York  1X47.  Ic.  1X46  !  Harper  A  Bros,  ix  +  29o 
pp.   10 1;  x  7.   i Hound  as  Parlor  Book  of  Flowers.) 
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Newman,  J.  S.   Southern  Gardener's  Practical  Muiuil. 
by  the  author.  Harrisburg.  Pa.   1906.   Mount  PI 
J.  Horace  McFarland  Company,  xii  +  220  pp.  7  in. 

Nivew,  Robert,  and  others.  The  New  Celery  Culture.  No 

up  required.  The  practice  of  practical  men.  Illus.  New  York. 
1892.  |c  IM&J  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  20  pp 
7,1)15,  iThe  llural  Library.  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  May.  I 

Nolek.  John.  .Sec  Hrpton,  Humphry.  The  art  of  Landscape. 
Gardening. 

Norpin.  J.  Green.  The  Swrs-t  Potato,  how  tn  grow  and  keep  it. 
Illus-  Kussrllvtllc,  Ark.  iyi2.  Courier-lfcmocrat  Print.  50 
pp.  9  in 

North  nor.  H.  J.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding 
Fruit  Tree*;  al*o  direction*  for  spraying  and  formula.-  for  mak- 
ing spraying  mixture*,  with  instructions  for  overcoming  iiucet 
enemies;  and  fact*  for  the  successful  fruit  grower.  Mil".  Mont- 
ro«e.  Pi..  |c.  1903.]  S  J.  Nt,rthn>p.  40  pp.  6>4  in. 

Nurseryman'm  Direitcry.  The.  A  reference  hook  of  the  nursery- 
men, florists,  seedsmen.  Im-  .lcalrr*.  etc..  for  the  t'nilisl  State*. 
1*77.  Alphabetieally  nrraiigTsl  by  «tatc*  anil  |m»*1  office*. 
Galena.  III.   |c.  Is77.|  D.  W.  Scott  A  Co.  310  pp.  9x6. 

 .  The  same.   1883.  |c.  1883.]  328  pp. 

Oakey.  Alexander  K.  Home  Ground*.  Mu«.  New  York.  1881. 

(e.  1881.1  I).  AppletonftCo.   119  pp.  7 »,  x  5.  iln  Appletoo'a 

florae  Book  Serins.) 
Oemi.ek.  A.  Truck-Farming  at  the  South.   A  guide  to  the 

of  vegetable*  for  northern  market*.    Mm.    New  York.  1 

|c.  1*83.]  Orange  Judd  Company.  270  pp.  74  xA^. 

 .  The  same.  New  and  revised  edilki 

 .  Tlw  mime.  1900.  274  pp. 

Oltott.  Henry  S..  Editor.    S.-c  Rocssle, 

Cultivate  and  Preserve  Celery. 

Ouver.  George  W.  Plant  Culture.  A  working  handbook  of  every- 
day practice  for  all  who  grow  flowering  and  ornamental  plant* 
in  the  garden  anil  grcenhou-e     New  York.    1900.,  |c, 
A.  T.  De  U  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Compan 
193pp.  74x5. 

 .  The  same,  2d  cd.  1909.  308  pp.  8  in, 

 .  The  same.  3d  cd.  1912.  312  pp.  7«,in. 

Orion  Book.  The.  A  practical  guide  to  tlw  profitable  culture  of 
the  crop.  By  some  twenty  experienced  grower*.  Mm.  New  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition.  New  York.  u.  d.  (c.  1S87.]  Oranga 
Judd  Company.  30  pp.  10l0*«. 
Onions:  How  to  Raise  Them  Profitably.  l>etaila  of  experience, 
from  the  aelection  of  seed  and  preparation  of  the  ground  to 
harvesting  and  marketing  the  crop.  Statement*  of  seventeen 
practical  onion  grower*  refilling  in  different  section*  of  the 
country,  most  of  whom  have  liecn  engaged  from  ten  to  thirty 
years  in  raising  onion*  largely  for  market,  etc.:  to  which  L* 
added  an  illustrated  description  of  tlw  onion  fly.  New  York. 
ls.".9.  |c.  1859.|  Orange  Jud.l  Company.  31pp.  9Sjj&, 
■  The  same.  Abridged  title. 
Obborn,  John.  Vineyanl*  in  Anwrica:  with  remarks  upon  temper- 
ance (its  foundations):  intemperance-  (its  nuvi  and  remedies), 
the  culture  of  the  grape  vine  in  the  I'liited  State*,  and  other 
m»H-r*  of  importance  to  rich  and  poor.  New  York.  1855, 
Published  by  the  author.  24  pp,  9  in. 
Oca  Neiohbohhood;  or  letters  on  horticulture  and  natural  phenom- 
ena: interspersed  with  opinion*  i>n  domestic  and  moral  economy. 
New  York.  1831.  [c.  1831.]  E.  Miss.  332  pp.  7  x  4  4. 
PaBor,  William  K.,  Compiler.  Fruit  Culture  in  Colorado.  A 
manual  of  information.  Illus.  Denver.  18.83.  W.  K.  Pabor, 
Publisher.  82  pp.  9  x  A 1 
Paddock.  WixDtuL,  ami  Whipple.  Orville  B.  Fruit-Growing  in 
And  Region*.  An  account  of  approved  fruit-growing  practices 
in  the  inter-mountain  country  of  the  western  1'niusl  States, 
comprising  the  States  of  Colorado.  Montana.  Idaho.  I'tJih. 
Nevada,  and  in  northern  Ariiona  and  New  Mexico,  with  appli- 
cation* to  adjacent  regions.  Illus.  New  York.  1910.  |c.  1910.1 
The  Macmillan  Company,  xx  +  395  pp.  8«5  4.  I  Rural 
Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  II.  Bailey.  > 

 .  Sec  Shields,  O.  I).,  Compiler.  A  Western  Book  for  Western 

Planters. 
Paoe,  Chas.  N.  Page's  Home  He 
of  flower*  in  the 


1858.   |c.  lHAij.l   A.  a 


irieulturc;  a  complete  guide  for 
house  and  garden  Cut-flower 
Illus.    I>e.  Ml 


[c.  1911.)  Published  by  the  author.   17.1  pp.  7  in. 
Paine,  AuEirr  BtOELOW.  A  Little  Garden  Calendar  for  Boys  ami 
G.rl«.    Illus-   Philadelphia.    1905.    H   Altemus  Company.  329 
pp.  7  1 7  in. 

Pai  mek.  Ji  m-*  A.,  Jr.  About  Mushrooms.  Illus.  Boston.  1894. 

I«e  A  Shepard.  xiv  +  100  pp.  9  4  in. 
 .  Mushrooms  of  America.  Edible  and  Poisonous.   12  plates 

Host, .11.   |,    lss.-,.|   I,  iVang  A  f  '„    I  pp    1 1 1  1 4  x  7  » 4 

Pahi.ii  .  It.  G  A  complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  tlw  Straw- 
ts-rry;  with  a  description  of  tl,.'  hc-t  varieties;  also,  notice*  of 
the  rasptierty.  blackberry,  cranlierry,  currant,  nowlerrj;.  and 
gra|H>:  with  direction*  for  their  cultivation,  ami  the  selection  of 
the  l*-*r  vani  ties;  with  a  valuable  appendix,  containing  the 
observations  and  cxnerwncc  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
cultivator*  of  this.-  fruits  in  our  country  New  York.  IH.V4. 
|c.  lh,>4  I  C  M.  Saxton.  viii  +  144  pp.  7'2x5. 

 —  The  sanw     3d   revises!  ed.    Illus.    New  York. 

[c.  1856  ]  C.  M  Saxton  *  Co.  vi  +  157  pp.  7>,i5. 


The  swme.    tiih  ed.    New  York, 
in  +  157  pp.  7  1  j  x  5.  Secom 

 .   The  same.    New  and  revised  ed     New  York.    n.  d. 

|e.  1850.)  Orange  Judd  Company.  xu+157,m.  7  >,iS.  (Con- 
tain- a  '  preface  to  the  tenth  edition,''  dated  January'.  1 84*5.1 

 See   Neill    Patnck.    The   Practical    Fruit,   Flower  and 

Vegetable  Gardener's  Companion. 

PaKsih.  E.  aiul  C.  See  Warder.  John  A. 

Parker,  S.  C.    Editor.    Profit*  and  Co«t*  of  Fruit-Gruwing  in 

Nova  Scotia.  1893.  10  pp.  Hl,x0. 
PaRKH.v.  FnAWrta.  The  I4fx»k  of  Rosea.  Boston.  lHfWi.  |c.  ISOcV] 

J.  E.  T.lton  ft  Co.  225  pp.  8  x  *h- 
PaRrihii.  Maxtielu.   See  WhaHon,  Edith.    Italian  villas  and 

their  gardens. 

Parry  John  H  Nuts  fur  Profit.  A  treatise  un  the  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  nut-bearing  trees  adapted  to  successful  cul- 
ture in  the  I'nited  States,  with  extracts  from  leading  authors. 
Illus  Parry,  N.  J.  1897.  (c.  1897.]  Pub.  by  author.  157  pp. 
7  1 ,  *  ."1 1 . 

Parry.  William.  Fifty  Y'cars  Among  Small  Fruits;  telling  what 
ami  how  to  plant.  Illus.  Parry,  N.  J.  n.  d.  |e.  1885  |  Published 
by  the  author.  04  pp.  9x6. 

 .  Forty  Years'  Experience  in  Pear  Growing;  telling  how  to 

avoid  the  blight  and  insure  gocsl  crops.  Portrait.  Cinnaminson, 
N.J.  1SKO.  |n.  c]  William  Parry.  20  pp.  9«4x5*». 
PARaosta.  Henhy  GntaooM.  C'hildren's  Gardens  for  Pleasure, 
Health  and  Recreation.  Illus.  New  York.  1910.  Sturgis  ft 
Walton  Co.  2211  pp.  7  'i  in. 
Pars  .  ..  S..  Jr.  How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  With  illus- 
tration* drawn  by  W.  S.  Spader  under  the  direction  of  the 
author  and  of  G.  V.  Pentecost.  Jr.  New  Y'ork  1»99.  |c.  18M9.| 
Douhlcday  ft  McClure  Co,  xv  +  249  pp.  7 .4  I  ft. 

I.and*cape  Gardening.    Notes  and  suggestions  on  lawns 


and  lawn  planting:  laying  out  ami  arrangenwnt  of  country 
places,  large  and  small  park-,  cemetery  plots,  and  railway- 
station  lawns;  deciduous  and  evrrgMM  trts-s  and  shrubs;  the 
hardy  border:  betiding  plants;  rockwork.  etc.  Illus.  New  York, 
and  london.  1891,  |c.  1*91 .1  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  (The 
Knickerbocker  Press.)  xxii  +  329  pp.   Im  7  ». 

 .  landscape  Gardening  Studies.    Illus.   New  York.  1910. 

John  Lane  Company.   107  pp.  K  1 7  in. 

PaKsomr.  S.  B.  The  Ruse:  Its  history,  poetry,  culture,  and  classi- 
fication. Colored  plate.  New  York.  1S47.  |c.  1847.|  Wiley  ft 
Putnam,  vi  +  280  pp.   I0  4t7. 

 .  The  same.    I  plate.    IstiO.   |c.  1847.|  John  Wiley,   iv  + 

280  +  30  pp.  8H  x  5H- 

 .  The  same.  New  and  revised  edition.  |c.  1809.|  215  pp, 

 .  The  same.   New  revised,  and  enlarged  edition.   1883.  236 

pp. 

 .  Parsons  on  the  Rose.   A  treatise  on  tlw  propagation,  rul- 

ture,  and  history  of  the  rose.  New  and  revised  edition  (of  The 
Rose).  Illus.  New  York.  1890.  |c.  lKVi.|  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, vi  -r  211  pp.  7'jxfl. 

 .  The  same.    New  and  revised  edition.    1910.    [a  1888.1 

211  pp 

Peaisoc  k,  Lawrknce  K.  The  Dahlia.  A  practical  treatise  on  it* 
habits,  characteristics,  culiivation^and ..history.  Brauliliilly 


9x7. 
Peck.  Char 


Atco,  N.  J.  n.  d.  |c.  1890.1  w.  P. 


a  H.  Mushrooms  and  Their  Use.  Reprintrsi  by 
permission  from  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  of 
Albany.  N.  Y„  May  31  to  Sept.  20.  1S!M.  Illustrated  by  32  cuts 
loaned  by  the  publishers  of  that  journal.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
18U7.  Cambridge  Botanical  Supply  Company.  >>0  pp.  9  1  5»4. 
PKnrnaEN,  J.  (Biehoaard)  and  Howard,  G,  H.  How  to  Grow 
Cabbage*  and  Cauliflowers  Most  Profitably.  Illus.  Edited  by 
W.  Alice  Burpee.  Philadelphia.  1S8.H.  (c.  18JU4.]  W.  Atlro 
Burpee  ft  Co.  v  -f-  85  pp.  "fit  5. 

Peek,  S.  W.  The  Nursery-  ami  Orchard.  A  practical  treatise  on 
fmit  culture.  Ittua.  Atlanta.  Ga.  1S.S5.  [c.  1885.]  Jas.  P. 
HatrbOa  ft  Co.  208  pp.  7»»  x  5. 

Elbert.    Practical  Tree  Repair.   The  physical  repair  of 
tree* — bracing  and  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ravitic*.  IIIim. 


1913 


14113.1    MrBridc,  Nast  ft  Co.    205  pp. 


Vew  ^  .rk 

54x8. 

Darii's.  New  Sy^t>-iii  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
A  treatise  on  the  failure  of  crops,  the  decline  and  d«-cay  ol 
orchard*,  the  ruw  therrof  and  the  remedies  therefor,  founded 
upon  fifty  years'  experience  and  experiments  by  the  writer. 
Detroit.  1*69.  Tnbune  Job  Office.  42  pp.  8'tin. 
Pi.kkins.  Wh,  T.  Ginseng  from  Ss^l  to  Market.  Little  York,  N. 
Y.  |c.  1902  )   Royal  GinsrrurGardens.   Paper.    16  pp.  0x3>,. 

Persoi.  New  Process  for  the  Culture  of  the  Vine.  Translated  by 
J.  O'C.  Barclay.  Surgeon  t'nitcd  States  Na\-y.  Illus.  New  York. 
1857.  |e  IS.VI.I  C,  M.  Saxton  ft  Co-  Paper.  AH  pp.  I  Also  in 
Saxton  s  i,ir  Moore's)  Rural  Hand  B.K»k»,  Fourth  Senes  iwith- 


OUt  the  plates.  I 

■UK,  Charles. 
packing,  storing,  etc. 


Piiei.an.  Ciiarle*.  Dried  Fruit;  its  care,  nroteclion  from  worm*. 

Illus.  Seattle.  Vr'ash.   [c.  1902.|  Phelau 

*Co.  44  pp.  6H 


PnELrw.  R.  H.  The  Vine:  Its  culture  in  the  I'nited  State*;  wine- 
making  from  grapes  and  other  fruit,  useful  recipes,  etc.  Illus. 

'    1855.  |e.  1855.1  Case.  Tiffany  A  Co.   Paper.  83  pp. 
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Phillips  Norman.  History  of  Fruit-Grow  ing  in  South  Harm, 
Mich  President  Phillip*  second  annual  address.  (Head  before 
the  South  Haven  Puiuologual  Soriny,  December  :«>,  1872.) 

Phin.  John.  trpcn  Air  Grape  Culture.  A  practical  treatise  on  the 
garden  and  vineyard  culture  "f  the  vinr,  and  the  manufacture 
of  domestic  wine.  Designed  for  the  u«r  of  inutrun  and  others 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
ni>»  engraving*  from  carefully  executed  ,!•  -igns,  verified  by 
direct  practice.  To  which  is  added  a  selection  of  examples  uf 
American  vineyard  practice,  anil  a  carefully  prepared  descrip- 
tjon  of  the  celebrated  Thomery  system  of  grape  culture.  New 
York.  1802  latao  18031.  |c  Isil2.|  C,  \f.  Saxton.  375  pp. 
(The  hack-stamp  I*  (irape  Culture  and  Win*'  Making. )  7  ^in. 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1867.  Sheldon  A  Co.  7  *«  in. 

-■  Open  Air  Crape  Culture.  A  prnrtical  treatise  on  the 
and  vineyard  culture  of  the  vine.  lllus  New  York. 
|e.  1870 1  Cieo.  E.  Woodward  A  Co.  and  Orange  Judd 


t  of 


1870.  |e. 

Company.  200  pp. 

Platt.  Charles  A.  Italian  Gardens  Illua.  New  Yurk.  ISM. 
Harper  A  Bros,  xiii  +  153  pp.  11  a  8. 

PoMNnoarr.  F.  A  Memoir  on  Olive  Crowing.  Read  tiefore  the 
Stale  Horticultural  Society,  in  (;ranger»  Hall.  San  Francisco, 
February  29.  lvM.  lllu..  San  Francisco  18K4.  |n.  e.|  The 
Boatjui  Engraving  and  Printing  Company.   41  pp.   9  1 t  x  0. 

Poo ut.  Mm.  Hrjirrjt  M.  Fruita.  and  How  to  I'ae  Them.  A  practi- 
cal manual  for  house-keepers ;  containing  nearly  acven  hundred 
recipca  fur  wholesome  preparations  of  foreign  anil  domestic 
fruita.  New  York.  1800.  [c.  lvft».|  Fowler  A  Well*.  242  pp. 
7  hi  »  5. 


Poi-enoe,  Pai  l  B.  Dale  Crowing  in  the  Old  World  and  the  Net  . 
with  a  chapter  on  the  food  value  of  the  date,  by  Charles  L. 
Bennett.  Illua.  Altadcna.  Calif.  1913.  We«t  India  Gardena, 
xviii  f  310  pp.   K*4  in, 

Powell,  E.  C,  Editor.  Fruit  Package*.  The  current  styles  of 
baakei!i.  botes,  crate*  and  barrels  used  in  marketing  fruita  in 
all  part"  of  the  country  Fully  illustrated.  New  York.  1803. 
Ic.  1893.|  Tlic  Kural  Publishing  Company.  02  pp.  7»-Jx5. 
fThc  Kural  Library,  Vol  [,  No.  19,  June.) 

Powell,  Edwin  C.  and  McMillan.  Wilua v.  Street  and  Shade 
Trees.  Practical  Essay*  on  the  Subject  of  Trees  for  Street  and 
I  .awn  Planting  with  [Erections  for  Transplanting,  anil  a  List 
of  Desirable  Trees.  Illua.  New  York.  1SU3.  The  Kural 
Publishing  Company.    I  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  The  Kural  Library.) 

Powell,  E.  P.  The  Country  Home.  Illua.  New  York.  1904. 
[r.  1904. |  MeClure,  Phillips  A  Co.  3*3  pp.  8  i  ti. 

 .  Hedges.  Windbreaks,  Shelters,  and  Live  Fencej.  A  treat- 
ise on  the  planting,  growth  anil  management  of  hedge  planta 
for  country  and  suburban  homes.  Illua.  New  York.  IfOOt 
[c.  19011]  Orange  Judd  Company,  am  +141  pp.  7  tj  I  S. 

  The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Carden,   lllus.   New  York.  1910. 

|c.  190.*,.)  Doubleday.  Page  *  Co.  322  pp.  7  'v  •  5>3. 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1 90S.  [c.  1905  )  MeClure.  Phillips 

A  Co.  8x0. 

I'onril,  GBMM41  T.  The  Apple:  King  of  Fruits.  Practical  facta 
and  suggest  runs  about  its  culture.  Boston,  n.  d.  Mutisoii- 
W  hitaker  (  uinpany.  21  pp    9  in. 

 .  Carden  Clubs;  the  kitcheu-garden.  the  flower-garden  aiul 

the  lawn.    New  York  City.    [c.  1913. J    Consumers  Fcrtilixer 

Company    23  up.  «i '  4  in. 
—  .  How  to  Establish  and  Maintain  an  Apple  Orchard.  Illua. 

New  York.   |c.  1913.|  Consumers  Fcrtiliicr  Company.  32  pp. 

8  4  in. 

Powr.i.L,  I.  I~   Chrysanthemum*  and  How  to  Crow  Them;  aa 
garden  plants  for  outdoor  bloom  and  f 
Fllu*.  Carden  City.  N.  Y.   1011.  |c.  1911. 
A  Co.  201  pp.  7  4  x  5  H- 

Pha<-tu»i  American  Gardener,  The;  exhibiting  the  time  for 
every  kind  of  work  in  I  lie  kitchen-garden,  fruit-garden,  orchard 
nursery,  shrubbery,  pleasure-ground,  flower-garden,  hop-yard, 
greenhuuse,  hothouse  and  grape  vines  for  every  month  in  the 
year.  By  an  old  gardener.  Baltimore.  1819.  |c.  4*1  year  of 
the  indent!  lence  of  the  United  States.l  Fielding  l.ueas.  Jr. 
m  +  424  pp.  &}jl3H. 

Practical  Florist  Thi  ;  o-.  A  description  of  the  plants  usually 
cultivated  in  the  flower  garden,  together  with  their  habits  and 
mode  of  cultivation.  The  whole  being  a  compilation  from  the 
t*-«t  authors,  and  intended  for  common  use,  Newbnryport, 
1823  E.  Stedman.  72  pp.  tl'iin.  (Binder,  ntle:  Tlw  toung 
horirt.  Manual.) 

Phanoe.  N.  M.  O.  Citrus  culture  for  profit.  Practical  directions. 
2d  ed.  Illus,  Jacksonville.  Ha.  1913.  Wilson  A  Tnomer. 
(Ml  pp.  7  in. 

Pratt,  Arthur  L  How  to  r.n.w  Celcrv.  Kalamatoo,  Mich.  1880. 
Kalamaioo  Publish  nil  (  ompany.  23  pp.  7  in. 

Preyer.  Hugo.  Ten  Years"  Practical  Ex|>criciicc  in  Crap.-  and 
Small  Fruit  Culture.  Canton.  Ohio.  1875.  Bascom  A  Saxton, 
Printers.  77  pp.  8*t  in. 

Pru  e,  E.  M.   The  Walnut  ...     a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
how  to  grow  it.   Illus.   Sacramento.  Calif.   1010.  The  Jos.  M. 
Wpp.  7.1.  in. 


for  cut  flowers  under  glass. 
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Price,  K.  H.  Sweet  Potato  Culture  foe  Profit.  A  full 
the  origin,  history  and  botanical  characteristics  of 
potato.  Full  and  complete  instructions  from  how  to 
planta  to  harvesting  and  storing  the  crop  for  both 
and  northern  latitude*.  Complete  discussion  of  tin 
and  insects  which  injure  the  crop.  A  description  of  47 
tic*,  with  a  new  system  of  classifying  them.  The  Chinese 
yam  awl  the  vine  less  variety  are  discussed.  I-atest  improved 
machinery  discuswe.1.  etc.  Illua.  Dallas.  Tela*,  n.  d.  tc  I8JW.J 
Texas  Farm  awl  Ranch  PuWiahing  Company.  1 10  pp.  8  ' » 1 5  H 

Prince.  William.  A  Short  Treatise  on  Horticulture;  embracing 
descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  arid 
shrub*,  grape-vines,  bulbous  fluwera,  greenhouse  trees  and 
plants,  etc.  Nearlv  all  of  which  are  at  present  comprised  in  the 
collection  of  the  (.innasaii  Botanic  Carden,  at  Flushing,  near 
New  York.  With  directions  for  their  culture,  management, 
etc.  New  York.  1828.  [c.  1828.)  T.  and  J.  Swords.  B  +  196 
pp.  «.('> 

Prince.  Willi \h  Korert.  Prince's  Manual  of  Hoses;  romp 
thi-  must  complete  history  of  the  rose,  including  every  rla 
all  the  most  admirable  varieties  that  have  appeared  in  Europe 
and  America;  together  with  ample  information  on  their  culture 
and  propagation.  New  York.  1840.  [r.  1840.|  Published  by 
the  author,  and  Clark  A  Austin.  Saiton  A  Miles,  Wiley  A  Put- 
nam, and  Stanford  A  Swords,  viii  +  213  t  M  pp.  7  H  I  4  *». 

 .  aiiled  by  William  Prince.    The  Pomological  Manual;  or, 

a  treatise  on  fruits;  containing  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties,  for  tlie  orchard  ami  garden.  Parts 
II.  18.11.  Ic.  1831.1  Now  York:  T.  A  J.  Swords,  (i.  * 
nil.  K.  Bhs*.  Collins  A  Co..  C.  Thorburn  A  \ 
Judah  Dolison.  Boston:  J.  B. 
more:  tiidcon  B.  Smith.  Kicbmund:  Ja 
ton.  S.  C;  Joseph  Simmons,  vi  +200andvi  +  21«pp.  »iSH> 
(Parts  separately  Isiuud. ) 

 .  The  amah*,  Parts  I  and  II,  2d  ed.  1832.  [c.  1831.]  vi  +  200 

and  xvi  f  210  pp.  »  ■  *»-».   (Bound  together.) 

.  aided  by  William  IVince.  A  Treatise  on  the  Vine;  embra- 
cing its  history  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day;  with 
descriptions  of  above  two  hundred  foreign  ami  eighty  American 
varieties;  lisKether  with  a  complete  dissertation  on  the  estab- 
lishment, culture,  and  management  of  vineyards.  Illus.  1830. 
|c.  18301  New  York:  T.  *  J  Sword-,  C.  A.  C.  A  H.  Car- 
vill.  E.  Bliss.  Collins  A  Co..  C.  Thorburn  A  Sons.  Philadel- 
phia: Juduh  Dobson.  Boston:  J.  B.  Russell.  Baltimore: 
Cidcon  B  Smith.  Richmond:  James  Winston.  Charleston, 
S.  C:  Joseph  Simmon*.  .1W  pp.  9  in. 

Pbovancher.  I.'Anbe  I*  Le  Verger.  I*  potager  et  le  parterre 
dans  la  Province  dc  Quelle,  ou  culture  raisonntV  dee  fruits, 
legume*  et  fleurs  oui  peuvent  r*us»ir  sous  le  climat  dc  (Jucbec 
(hivrage  ome  dc  tiombreuses  gravure*  «ur  boi«.  Quebec.  18S1. 
[Preface  dated  |874.|  C.  Darvcau,  332  pp.  fiJ.'jH,. 

Pcrdt,  A.  M.  Purdy's  Small-Fruit  Instructor:  containing  plain 
and  practical  directions  for  planting,  growing  and  rnarkrting 
small  fruits;  rspially  adapted  to  the  family  garden  as  well  as 

the  held.  Illus.  Palmyra.  V  Y.  1870.  jc.  1870.|  Puhlished 
by  the  author,  fil  pp.  9x5'  ,. 

 .  The  saiiu-.   1W.  28  pp. 

 .  Small-fruit   Instructor;  containing  plain  and  practical 

directions  for  planting,  growing  and  marketing  small  fruita. 

—  The  same     New  edition.    Illus.    Palmyra.  N.  V.  1887. 

[c.  I8H7.1  Published  by  the  author.  128  pp.  !ti5»,. 
QriNM.  P.  T     Money  in  the  Carden.    A  vegetable  manual,  pre- 
pared with  u  Mew  to  economy  and  profit,    lllus.    New  York. 
1871.     |c.  IS71.I    Tribune  Association,    x  i  208  pp.    7  J-*  X  &. 
(Later  published  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  1880. 1 

 .  Pear   Culture   for   Prnfit.     lllus.     New    York.  1869. 

|c.  |8ii'-I.J  Tlie  Tribune  Association,    xii  +  130  pp,  7.^x5. 

 .  The  same.   New  edition,  revised  by  the  author.  New  York. 

1x83.  |c.  18X1.]  Orange  Judd  Company,  xix  +  130  pp.  7  >j  X  5. 
Rai^  Bainmi.  «V  Co.    Prima  Arlsarum.    lllus.    New  York(T). 
(c  t(a>7.|  Francis  H  Is-ggett  4  Co.  28  pp.  9*j  x  7. 
The  same.  New  York.   1887.  The  DeVinne  1 


10  in. 

U»riMsgt  r,  C  S.  \meriean  Manual  of  the  Crape  Vine  and  the 
Art  of  Making  Wine;  including  an  account  nf  sixty-two  species 
of  vines,  with  nearly  three  hundred  viirietiiss;  an  account  of 
the  principal  wines.  American  and  foreign:  properties  and  usee 
of  wines  iiml  grapes;  cultivation  of  vines  in  America,  ami  the 
art  of  making  good  wines,  lllus.  Philadelphia.  Is;i0.  Paper. 
04  pp.  7«i  in. 

Rand.  Amt  C»rou    The  Commuter's  Carden  Record,  compiled 

New  York  and 
88  pp.  8x8. 


and  designed  by  Amy  Carol  Rai 
Boston,  (c.  1907  |   II.  M.  Caldwell 


Rand.  Edward  SeRvat  t,  Jr.  Bulbs. 

tender  bulbs  and  tubers.  Illus. 

J.  E.  Tilton  A  Co.  300  pp.  7  4x5. 
 .  The  same.    Boston.    1873.   |c.  1806  , 

A  Gill.  357  pp.  7',  x  5. 
 .The  same.  Boston.   1873.  |c.  1800  and  l»72.|  Shepard  A 

Gill.    301  pp.    10x7lj.    .Special  edition,  with  wide  margins 

ami  colored  platen,  only  twenty  copies  printed,  this  being 

No  13.) 


1872.| 

72,|  SI 
— h  wide 
printed,  this 
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flctr  manual 
876.)  Hunt  A  Houghton. 


 .  The  umr.   10th  ed.  Illuii.  New  York.    1876.    [c  1806, 

1  -T-1  aJ  1 1  1  -  ."•      liurd  A  Houghton.  37U  pp. 

 .  Thr  niM.    10th  ed.    Boston.    1884.    Houghton,  Mifflin 

*  Co.  369  pp. 

 .  Bulb*.  A  tmiiM'  nn  hardy  and  tender  bulb*  and  tuber*. 

Illus.  BfMton.  1876.  Henry  l~  Shepard  A  Co.  142  pp. 
("Thr  present  volumr  i*  by  no  mcuu  a  nrw  hook,  but  a  con- 
densation, to  meet  a  popular  want  of  thr  larger  work  by  the 
•am*  author,  upon  thr  same  subject."— Preface.) 

Flower*  (or  tlx-  Parlor  and  Garden.   Illustrations  by  John 
A.  C.  Warren.    Boston.    1863.    |c.  1863.|   J.  E. 
TdtonACo.  411  pp.  7«.  x  5. 
 .  The  same.  New  York.  1876.  |e.  1876-1  Hurd  A  Hough- 
ton. 444  pp.  7  H  »  5. 

 .  Garden  Flower*.   How  to  cultivate  them.  Boston,  n.  d. 

[e.  1866.1  Tilton  A  Co.  viii  +  384  pp.  7»*x5»t.  (An  alpha- 
bets arrangement  of  entries. ) 

 .  The  same.   A  treatise  on  the  culture  of  hanly  ornamental 

trees,  shrubs,  annuals,  hertmreous  i 
18416.  [c.  1866.)  J.  E.  TUton  *  Co. 

 .  Orchids.   A  description  of  the  species  and  varieties  j 

at  Glen  Rulgc.  near  Boston,  with  lists  and  descriptions  < 
desirable  kinds.  Prefaced  by  chapters  on  the  culture,  propa- 
gation, collection,  and  hyhndiiution  of  orchids;  the  con«i ruc- 
tion and  management  of  orchid  houses;  a  glossary  of  botanical 
terms  and  significance  of  their  names;  like  whole  forming  a  com- 
ulture.  Illus.  New  York.  1876.  |e. 
xxii  +  476  pp.  7  \%  X  8. 

 .  The  same     Boston  and  New  York. 

Mi  111  ui  A  Co.  8  in. 

 .  Popular  Bowers;  and  how  t. 

Boston.  IH74.  |c.  1870  and  1873,1  Henry  L  Shepard  A  Co. 
208  pp.  7»jx5',. 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1876.  |c  1876.]  Hurd  A  1 

ton.  230  pp.  816. 

■  .  The  Rhododendron  and  American  Plants.  A 

the  culture,  propagation,  and  species  of  the  rhododendron; 
with  cultural  notes  upon  other  plants  which  thrive  under  like 
treatment,  and  description*  of  species  and  varieties;  with  a 
chapter  upon  herbaceous  plants  requiring  similar  culture.  Bos- 
ton.  1871.  |c.  1871.)  Little,  Brown  A  Co.  x  +  188  pp.  8  x  5. 

.  The  same.   Colored  frontispiece  and  wine-colored  plates. 
10  H  i». 

 .  Seventy-five   Popular   Flowers  and   How   to  Cultivate 

Them.  Illus.  Boston.  1870.  |c.  1870.)  J.  E.  Tilton  A  Co.  209 
pp.  H«5!4- 

 .  The  Window  Gardener.    Illus.   Boston.    1872.   [c  1863 

and  1S72.|  .Shepard  A  Gill.  132  pp.  7|ji4»,'. 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1876.  |c.  1876.1  Hurd  A  Hough- 
ton, vi  +  152  pp.  7  Vj  x  5. 

Randolph,  Coxnm  J.  The  Parlor  Gardener.  A  treatise  on  the 
house  culture  of  ornamental  plant*.  Translated  from  the 
French  anil,  adapted  to  American  use.  Illus.  Boston.  1884. 
|c.  1861.|   Lee  A  Shepard,  Publisher*.   158  pp.  6x4',. 

 .  The  num.  Boston,  [c.  1801.]  J.  E.  Tilton  A  Co.  5>jin. 

Rava*.  L.  See  Yiala,  P.  American  Vines, 

Ha*  win.  Herbkht.  Success  in  Market  Gardening:  a  new  vegetable 
growers'  manual.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Illus.  1910. 
[c.  1910.1  Doublcday.  Page  A  Co.  «v  +  271  pp.  7',  in.  'Pref- 
aee  state*  that  this  is  a  revision  of  the  work  of  the  suae  title 
by  the  author's  father,  W.  W.  Ha*  son. ) 

Rawson,  W.  W.   Celery  and  It*  Cultivation. 

1900.  |c.  1891  and  1900.)  W. 


in.  rrh« 


Revised  edition. 
W.  Rawaon.  24 


by  the 


pp.  7>.x5. 

 .  Suceesri  in  Market-Gardening. 

manual.    Illus.    Boston.    1887.  |c. 
author,  iv  -I  208  pp.  74ii, 

 .  The  saute.  7th  ed..  revised  i 

and  illustrations.   Boston.    1892.  (c 
vi  +  240  pp.  7 \;  x  5. 
.  Hertiert. 

Hrmr.uv,  CHAKi-t*.  The  Vine  Dresser's  Manual.  An  illustrated 
treatise  on  vineyard*  and  wine  making.  Illus.  New  York.  1855. 
[r.  18.V..1  C.  M.  Sailou  A  Co.  103  pp.  (Also,  in  Saxton's 
Rural  Hand-Book*.  Third  Series.  New  York.   1856.)  7',  in. 

 .The  same.  New  York.  1859.  A.O.Moore,  7Hin. 

.  The  Wine-Maker's  Manual.  Illus.  Cincinnati.  1868. 
[c.  1868.1   llobert  Clarke  A  Co.   123  pp. 

Rrixrn-r,  Witusu  S.  Reinert'*  Instantaneous  Peach  Culture 
Guide.  Reinert*,  Pa.  |e.  1891. |  William  S.  Reinert.  30  pp. 
5»4  in. 

Rep-ton,  HrMPHHT.  The  Art  of  landscape  Gardening,  by 
Humphry  Repton,  Esq..  including  his  Sketches  and  Hints  on 
landscape  Gardening  and  Theory  and  Practice  nf  Landscape 
Gardening:  edited  by  John  Noli  n.  Illus  Boston  and  New  York. 
1907.   Houghton.  Mifflin  A  Co.  xxiii  +  252  pp.  91;  in. 

RtutroHO,  Emkn  E.  The  ABC  of  Sue 
Snnngfield.  Ohio.   189S.  Mis*  Ella  V.  1 
(The  Hume  Florist,  Vol.  I.  No.  2.1 

.  Amateur  Gardrncraft,  a  book  for  the  home-maker  and 
garden  lover.  Illus.  Philadelphia.  1912.  J.  B.  Lippuicou 
Company.  300  pp.  8  >«  in. 


 .  The  Amateur's  Greenhouse. 

1900.  The  Floral  Publishing  Con 
Home  Florin.  Vol.  HI.  No.  2.) 

 .  Fall  Work  in  the  Flowwr  Garden. 

Ohio.    1898.   The  Floral  Publishing  Company.  16  pp.  8H* 
6H-  (The  Home  Florist.  Vol.  I.  No.  3.) 
— — .  Flower  Bulbs,  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Revised  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  C.  Vaughan.  Illus.  Chicago  and  New  York.  1802. 
(c.  1892]  Vaughan  s  Seed  Store.  71  pp.  Sin. 

 .  The  Flower  Garden,  the  Lwwu  and  House  Plants.  Illus. 

Boston,  [c.  1896.1  Bradley  Fertiliser  Company.  28  pp.  7  4  in. 

 .  Flower*:  How  to  grow  them.  Philadelphia.  1898.  [e.  1898.) 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company,  iv  +  175  pp.  6  x  4 

 .  Flowers  in  Winter.  How  to  have  beautiful  flowers  in  the 

house:  one  pot  of  geranium:  flower  stand;  window  garden; 
fernery,  etc.  Chicago.  December  24,  18X1,  |e.  1881.)  E.  H. 
28  pp.  7  i,  i  4  li  (Tho  Farm  Library.  I 
'  Season*  in  the  Garden.  With  twenty-seven  illustra- 
tions and  with  decorations  by  Edward  Stratum  Hollow  ay. 
Philadelphia  and  London.  1007.  |e.  1900,  1901,  1902.  1903, 
1904.^1905,  and  1907.)  J.  B.  Lippinootl  Company.   307  pp. 

 .  Home  Floriculture.  A  familiar  guide  to  the  treatment  of 

flowering  and  oilier  ornamental  plants  in  the  house  and  garden. 
Illustrated   with    numerous   engravings.     Rochester.  1890 

vi  +  226   pp.   7  H  i  5. 


|c.  1890.|  Jame*  Vick,  Seedsman. 
(Bound  as  Vick'*  Home  Floriculture.) 


The 


Revised  and 


ublisbed  in  1903  by  Orange 
A  practical 


guide  to  the  treatment  of  flowering  and  other  ornamental  plants 
in  the  bouse  and  garden,  xii  -f  300  pp.  7  H  x  5. 


repi 

Judd  Company.  New  York,  a*  Hoi 
ering  a 

+  300 

The  Home  Garden.   A  book  on  vegetable  and  small  fruit 
for  the  use  of  the  amateur  gardener.   With  illustra- 
hiladelphia  and  London.    1909.   |e.  10O9.|   J.  B.  Lip- 
.  Company.   ION  pp.  8x5. 

 .  Indoor  Gardening.  Illus.  Philadelphia.  1910.  J.  B.  Lip- 

pim-ott  Company    317  pp.  HH  'ia. 

 .  The  Practical  Guide  to  Floriculture.    Illus.    New  Y 

1894.  F  M.  Upton.  60  pp.  81,  in.  (The 
Seres,  No.  29.) 
RiriiAHna.  A.  II.   The  Cranberry  and  Its  Culture. 

N.J.    1870.   |c.  1870.)  George  F.  Miller.  24  pp.  7Hx4H- 

RlKllt,  Edwin  H.  Growing  Grapes.  Illus.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  1906. 
The  Fruit-grower  Company.  39  pp.  6  in.  (  'Brother  Jona- 
than" Series,  No.  7.) 

Rion,  Hanna.  Let'*  Make  a  Flower  Garden.  Decoration*  by 
Frank  Verbeek.  Illus.  New  York.  1912.  |c.  19121  McBride. 
Nasi  A  Co.  208pp.  8x5»». 

.  The  Garde i.  in  the  Wilderness  by  a  hermit;  illustrated  by 
author  and  Bent  Icy.  New  York.  1909.  The  Baker  A  Taylor 
Co.  209  pp.  8  in. 

Rion.  Mahy  C.  Ladies'  Southern  Florist.  Columbia.  S.  C.  1860. 

(c.  I860.|  Peter  B.  Glass.  138  pp.  7x5. 
Risien,  E.  E.  Pecan  Culture  for  Western  Texas.  Illus.  San  Saba, 

Texas.  1904.  Published  by  the  author.  55  pp.  8  in. 

RiVKHs.  Thomas.  The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden;  or,  the  culture  of 

pyramidal  and  bush  fruit  trees.    From  the  13lh  English  ed. 

Illus.  New  York.  n.  d.  Orange  Judd  Company,  x  +  133  pp. 

7!li5.   (Publisher's  preface  dated  I860. ) 
 .  The  same.  With  instructions  for  root-pruning,  etc.  15th 

ed.  Boston.    1870.  J.  E.  Tilton  A  Co.   x  +  156  pp.  6Wx4'i 

(Printed  from  the  English  plates.) 

 .  The  Orchard  House;  or.  Culture  of  fruit-tree*  in  pots  under 

glass.  Containing  plans  and  estimates  for  construction,  details, 
of  management  and  culture,  and  a  list  of  fruits  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose.    Al-o  on 
lions  for  growing  trees  i„  . 
Saunders.    Illus.    New  York. 
A  Co.  58  pp.  9,1}  in. 

RlxroHO.  E.  II.  The  Wine  Press  and  the  Cellar.  A  manual  for  the 
wine-maker  and  the  cellar-man.  Illus.  1883.  (c.  1883.)  San 
Francisco:  Payot  I'pham  A  Co.  New  York:  D.  \  an  Nos- 
trand.  xxii  •+■  240  pp.  8x514. 

Robinson.  John.  Ferns  in  Their  Homes  and  Ours.  Illus.  Salem. 
1H78.  S  E.  Cassino.  xvi  +  178  pp.  (American  Natural  His- 
tory  Series, ) 

  The  same.   5th  ed.    Boston.    1894.    [c.  1878.)  Bradlce 

Whidden.  8x5}}. 

RociWEU,  F.  F.  Ganlening  Indoors  awl  Voder  Glass:  a  practical 
guide  to  the  planting  care  ami  propagation  of  house  plants, 
and  to  the  construction  and  management  of  hotbed,  coldlrame 


New  York.   1012.  |c.  191 1.  1912.1. 
Sast  A  Co.   210  pp.  7  4  x  5  «.*'. 

 .  The  Gardener'*  Pocket  Manual,  illus.  New  York. 

McBride,  Nut  A  Co.  90  pp.  7  J,  in. 

 .  Home  Vegetable  Gardening.    A  complete  and  practical 

guide  to  the  planting  and  can*  of  all  vegetables,  fruit*  and 
berries  worth  growing  for  home  use.  Illus.  New  York.  1911. 
[c.  19ll.|  McBride.  Winston  A  Co.  262  pp.  8  x  5 

 .  Making  a  Garden  of  Small  Fruits.  Illus.  New  York.  1914. 

McBride,  Naet  A  Co.  56  pp.  <.  '■ ;  in.  (House  and  Garden  Mak- 


n  appendix,  containing  additional  direc- 
>  and  vines  in  orchard  houses.  By  William 
1*60.   C.  M.  ' 


1914. 
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Rot,  Edwabd  P.   The  Home  Acrr.    New  York    188".   Jr.  1880, 
18*7,  and  1889.)  Dodd.  Mead  4  Co.  252  pp.  K»S. 

 .  A   Manual  on  Um  Culture  of  Sm«!l  Fruit*.  Nrwburgh, 

N  Y  1877.  |r.  1876.1  Journal  Printing  Establishment.  82pp. 
QlSH 

 .  Piny  and  Profit  in  My  Garden.  New  York.  n.  d.  |c,  1873.| 

Dodd  A  Mead.  349  pp.  7  4- 
 ,  New  edition.    New  York.   1893.   [c  Orange  Judd 

Comrwiny.  349  pp.  7'iia. 
 ,  Tlw-  same,   Nrw  York.  n.  d.  |1873.)  Orange  Judd  Cora- 

|,  .,  j 

 .  Sun-ess  with  Small   Fruits.    Illus.     New   York.  1880. 

|r.  I I  Dodd.  Mead  A  Co.  313  pp.  9  4x74.  (Tbe  illustra- 
ted quarto  edition.) 

 .  The  same.    N>-w  ii|"inii:  preface  dated  lssti.  ^Different 

form.!  n.  d.  |c.  1*81.1  -f^"1  l'l>-  "4x5,4. 
Rolihmi.  OmMMM  C   The  Smyrna  I'm  »t  Home  ami  Abroad;  a 
ou  practical  Smyrna  I'm  culture,  together  will,  an 
of  the  inti  ' 


lir-'-.inl 


introduction  of  the  wild  or  Cupri  fig.  and  the 


!i<  wasp  1  nfci*r..nWi  u'""'"-<"n\  in 
.Calif.  I'Wi.  Published  l.y  the  autl»r. 


to  Cultivate  and  PlUI  111  Celery, 
Henry  S.  Oleott.    Colored  1 
'  lus  Roeesle.  Dclsv. 

xxvi  +  1112  pp. 


A  Co. 


ablishiiient   of  the 
America.  Illus. 
87  pp.   10  4  in. 

>emle.  TncoriiiLra.  How 
Edited,  ».i!i  u  prcfa.c.  by 
Albany-   1800.  |e. 
New    York:   ('  M. 
•JH16. 

.  E.  A.    Practical  Potato  Culture. 
1913.  J.  B.  Haiuca.   126  pp.  8  in. 

Rogers.  Jim*  BUM.  The  Bis.k  of  Useful  PUnU.  Illustrated  by 
thirty-one  page*  of  hidf-tone*  from  pholograplis.  Harden 
City.  N.  Y.  11>13.  tJoubl.-day.  Page  *  Co.  xiv  +  374  pp. 
7  4  in.  (The  Garden  Library- *  . 
Room*.  W.  S.  Garden  Planning.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Garden  City.  V  Y.  10U.  |e.  19111  Douhlcdiiy,  Page  A  Co. 
423  pp.  74x54 
Rol.ru.  P.  II.  Vi-gctahlc-Grnwing  in  the  South  for  Northern 
Market*;  lieing  concise  direction*  for  the  preparation  of  the 
mil,  use  ami  amount*  of  fertiliser*,  and  the  planting  of  vege- 


egctables;  also  tin 
ai-ing  of  —fii  for  n 
Illus.  Riehmond. 


leat 
>rket. 
1890. 
«  4- 


table  crrrtei  to  obtain   the  earliest 
mctli.al*  of  packing  lor  shipping,  the 
and   pn-s rving   it    for   home  use. 
[c.  IV*'..)   The  Southern  Planter 
255  pp.  74x5. 
Root.  A.  I.  See  Day.  J.  W.  Tomato  Culture. 

Root.  Ralph  Hoonky.  and  Krixcr,  Charles.  Fariehr.  I).-«iitn 
in  I.;,n.lscn|.e  Gardening.  Illus.  New  York.  1914.  The  Cen- 
tury* Go.  278  pp.  9  in. 

Rori.ii.  William  N.  The  Peanut  and  It.i  Cultun-.  Illus,  Peters- 
burg, Y  a-  |c.  1906V]  Aim  i  a-an  Nut  Journal.  02  pp.  9  in. 

Roar,  K  J.  See  Garey,  Thorruu  A.  Orange  Cultun-  in  California. 

at,  N.  J6n**on.  l-awns  and  Gardens,  Mow  to  plant  and 
beautify  the  home  lot,  the  pleasure  ground  ami  garden.  With 
numerous  plans  ami  illustrations  by  the  author.  New  York  and 

!  I  H     1 897      .     iv-  I    G.  P    Putnam  ,  N.li.*.    «,    -  4;  I  r|>- 

10x714, 

 .  Window  and  Parlor  Gardening.  A  guide  for  the  selection, 

propagation  and  rare  r.f  house  plants,  with  illustrations  by  the 
author.  New  Y'oik.  1 895,  [o.  1895.]  Charles  Seribner's  Sons. 
XI  +  lit  pp.  8  %  t  U. 

Roaka  and  How  to  Glow  Til  KM  A  manual  fur  growing  romm  in 
the  garden  and  under  gKs,.  Illus.  New  York.  1910.  |c.  l*»l. 
HHVJ^UKtt,  1904,  luid  I9U.V1  I>oubksi»y.  Page  A  Co.  x  +  ls9 
pp.  J!ji5'i. 

Row i j-j.,  W.  P.  Every  Man's  Book  of  Garden  Difficulties.  New 
York.  a.  d.  Geo.  H.  Doran. 

Rimes-).  J.  F.  Die  Gahning  des  Weines  und  seine  Behnndlung; 
die  Kell'-rairtsrliAft.  FOr  Wur7er  W  einhan.ller,  Weinwerthe, 
I.KIiieurfabrikanter  ete.  Mil  Renutiung  d.-r  neuesten  und 
h  .!.  n  Vo.  len  I.-  iris  ii  i  M  .  II  m  di  r  I .  >l  gi-slnn  kt<  u 
HolAeehniitu  u.  St-  Ixiuxs.  C.  Witter. 

nmu  \vsru,  ^ vi»  H..icn.*et  TntAL  DiBErTnhT,  Tnt:  eonf aining 
direeiions  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  orehard 
1  fruit  -garden,  planting,  pruning,  ele.,  with  lists  of  fnnls  ree- 
memled  l.y  the  Amerieaii  Pomologiral  Society  and  the  several 
state  societies;  also,  plain  directions  for  making  and  planting  the 
lawn  and  flower  garden,  and  a  catalogue  of  nurx'rymen.  in  the 
ITaitH  States  and  Canada  lllu-trat«l  with  fill  engravings, 
representing  various  form«  of  tre«s.  leaves,  and  fruits,  pruning, 
designs  for  plantations,  ete.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  18o<».  |c.  tvr..'..| 
James  Viek,  Jr.  114  pp.  7  »  4  Hi- 

 .  The  same,  continued,  with  titles;  somewhat  modified,  for 

the  vear.  1857,  119  pp.;  18S8.  119pp.:  1859.  1118  pp  |  1880,  IIW 
pp.:  18«I,  UK)  pp.;  1M12.  1I«J  pp.;  ISIi3.  98  pp.  All  after  the 
first  volume  were  published  by  Joseph  Harris. 
uflir».  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Rrim.N.  Kdwin.  A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  Floriculture  and 
Calendar  ot  Monthly  Operations.  Illus.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  1892. 
Pre.sa  of  D.  Mason  A  Co.  58  pp.  1(1  in. 

 .  Floral  Talks.  A  manual  of  floriculture.  New  Y'ork.  1892. 

W.  N  Swell  A  Co  90  pp.  7  > ,  in.  (The  Central  Square  Series. 
No.  34.) 


Rcttkh,  Jonx.  The  Culture  and  l>tse«.«  of  the  Peach.  A  com- 
plete treatwr  for  the  use  of  peach  growers  and  gardertrr*,  of 
Pennsylvania,  ami  all  districts  affected  by  the  "yr|]ow*,"and 
other  disease  of  the  tree.  Harnaburg.  Pa.  1880.  [e.  1880.| 
Every  Saturday  Night  oftic*.  95  pp.  7  H,  x  4  »«. 


1902.  [c.l9«2.|  TbO  VMM  Culture 


SALTroan.  <>»oh<jk. 
Illu^  New  York. 
45  pp.  fi  1 1  x  5. 

Sampwon.  F.  A.  History  and  PuWicationa  of  the  Missouri  Stat« 
Hortu-ultural  Society.  From  the  thirty-third  annual  report  of 
the  Society.  Jefferson  City.  Mo.  1891.  Tribune  Printing  Com- 
pany.  15  pp.  9  in, 

Sawoent,  CtiARixa  8.  See  TVs  Can,  A.  A  Treatise  on  Pruning 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Sal'm.vhs,  William.  Both  Suies  of  the  Grape  Question.  Com- 
prising; An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Native  and  Exotic 
(■rape,  by  William  Saunders;  Physiography  in  its  Application 
to  Grape  Culture,  by  F.  J.  Cope;  and  A  Contribution  to  the 
Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  Grape  Vilas, 
with  Hints  on  Culture,  by  J.  M.  McMinn.  Illus.  1M10. 
Ic.  18110.)  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  I.ippinoott  A  Co.  and  A.  M. 
Spangler.  New  York:  C.  M.  Swxton.  Barker  A  Co. 
W)  pp, 

 ■ — .  The  same.  2d  ed.  1800.  Being  apparently  only  a  reprint. 

Sawtk*.  J<mgPH  Dillawat.    How  to  Make  a  Country  Place. 

Illus.    New  York,    1914.    Orange  Judd  Company.    430  pp. 

6x8,4- 

Satebb.  Edwabd.  The  American  Flower  Garden  Companion; 
adapted  to  the  northern  states.  IH3H.  |e  1838.)  Ilo-inn: 
Joseph  Breck  A  Co.  New  York:  G.  C.  Thorburn.  ui  -r  179 
pp.  7'  ,  1  4  'a. 

—  ■.  The  same.  2d  ed.,  revised,  with  additions.  Boston.  1839. 

(e.  18;i8.J  Wes-ks.  Jordan  A  Co. 
 .  The  same.  3d  ed..  revis«-d  and  enlarged.   184f>.   [c.  1846.| 

Cincinnati:  J.  A.  James,    Philadelphia;  J.  W.  Moore.  New 

York:  J.  S.  Redfield.   xn  +  2(17  pp.  7^x44. 
 .  The  Amenean  Fntit  Garden  Companion:  Is-ing  a  practiral 

treati-«'  or.  the  propagation  ami  culture  of  fruit;  adapted  to  ttw 

Northern  and  Middle  States.   Boetoii.   1839.  |e.  1838.)  Weeks, 

Jordan  A  ( '•>.   xv  *  174  pp.  7x4', 
 .  A  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape;  with  a  dissertation 

on  llie  growth  and  management  of  fruit  trees;  adapted  to  the 

Northern  States,    Newark.  N.  J.    18:17.    |e.  18il7.|  Published 

by  the  author.  48  pp.  7  4x4. 
 .  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia  and  Cactus. 

Boston.    1839.    [c.  1839.)    Weeks.  Jordan  A  Co.   vi  +  72  pp. 

6x3«». 

S.atu»,  II.  Mn  II.  Making  a  Rose  Garden.  Illus.  New  Y'ork, 
1912.  ic  1912.|  McBridc.  Nast  A  Co.  53  pp.  04  in. 

 .  The  Book  of  Annuals-  A  pictorial  guide  to  the  choice  and 

culture  of  fifty  of  the  most  dependable  planus  that  flower  the 
first  year  from  seed.   Illus.    New  York.   1913.   |e.  Iyi3.|  Mc- 


Bride.  Nast  A  Co.   127  pp. 

HMCg,  Pktkb  Adam.    The  Gardener'a  Text-Book:  conlaini 
practical  directions  upon  the  formation  and  managenw 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  for  the  culture  ami  domestic  use 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  medicinal  herbs.    Illus.  New 
180.1.   |c.  1851.1   C-  M.  Saxton.  Barker  A  Co. 

New  York.    n.  d.    |c.  1851.| 


"o, 

of  Its 

York, 
0x4. 


1854.  (c.  1851.1  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co. 
:  Jewett.  PrrsL-tor  A  Worthington, 
New  York.  1857.  |e.  1H51.|  A.  O.  Moore. 
How  to  Grow  Celery  Anywhere.   Giving  the 


The 
Company. 

 ,  The  same. 

Cleveland,  <  >hin 

 ,  The  same. 

.Sot it  1  :h,  Pkti  r  J. 

principles  which  govern  the  growth  of  celery.  Illus.  Kali 
Slich.  1890.  Union  Si-ed  Company.  112  pp.  8  in. 
Scbwaab,  Ernt.st  F.  The  Secret*  of  Canning.  A  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  and  art  of  the  canning  industry.  Baltimore, 
ls'.m.   |c.  1MS»1  John  Murphy  A  Co.   150  pp.  7  4  x.'.Lj. 

 .  The  same.    Baltimore.  Md„  New  York.    1899.  John 

Murphy  Company.   142  pp. 
Scott,  D.  W.  A  Co.,  Publishers,  See  Nurseryman's  Irirretory- 

Si-ott.  Frsnk  J.  The  Art  of  Beautifying  Suburban  Home  Grounds 
of  Small  Extent;  the  advantage"  of  suburban  homes  over 
city  or  country  homes;  the  comfort  and  economy  of  neighlK.ring 
improvements;  the  choirs-  and  treatment  of  building  sites;  and 
(he  Ileal  modes  of  laying  out.  planting,  and  keeping  decorated 
grounds.  Illustrated  by  upward  of  2KI  plati-s  ami  engravings 
of  plans  for  residences  ami  their  grounds,  of  tre«-s  and  shnilei, 
and  garden  etnls-llishmcnts;  with  descriptions  of  lh>-  Is-auliful 
and  hanly  tr<s-s  and  shrubs  gTown  in  the  I'nitcd  States.  New 
Y'ork.  1870.  |c.  1870,|  D.  Applcton  A  Co.  018  pp.  9},  x  7. 

Temi-le.  Compiler.    In  Praise  of  Gardens  FrontL 
New  Y  ork.   1910.  The  Baker  A  Taylor  Co.  240  pp. 

WittiAM.  The  Florists-  Manual.  A  Reference  book  for 
commercial  flori.ts.  Illus.  Chicago.  1899.  [e.  1899.1  Florists' 
Publishing  Company.  235  pp.  U'ix8l> 

 ;  The  same.  2.1  ed.    1900.  255  pp.    (Advertising  matter 

interspersed.) 

Seabb,  Fbeo  C.  Proiiuctive  ( Irrhanling.  Mislern  methods  of 
growing  and  marketing  fruit.    Illus    Philadelphia,   [c.  1914.) 

J  B  I.ippincott  Company.  315  pp.  84x0. 
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describing  the  appearance,  color. 


in  color*.  Net 

ivii  +  aiepp.  9H*6H. 

Skloon.  Charles  A.  Everyman's  Garden,  every  Week.  New 
York.   I  t l|.  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co.  xiv  -t-  3d*  pp.  7  ! ,  in. 

Hktkt.  Glenn  C.  Bean  Culture.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  beans,  with  a  special  chapter  on 
commercial  problems  by  Albert  W .  Fulton.  A  book  for  grower 
and  student  alike.  Illus.  New  York.  1907.  [a,  11*07  j  Orange 
Judd  Company,  or  +  130  pp.  7  lj  x  5. 

 .  Peas  and  Pea  Culture:  a  practical  and  scientific  dineusaioo 

ol  peas,  relating  to  the  history,  varieties,  cultural  methods, 
insect  and  lungou- ooti.  with  special  chapters  on  (Ik-  canned  pea 
industry,  peas  as  forage  and  soiling  crop*,  garden  peas,  sweet 
peas,  seed  breeding,  etc.  Illus.  New  York.  1911.  )c.  1911.] 
Orange  Judd  Company,  xi  +  92  pp.  6  x  7. 

Seweu,  CoaMEura  V.  V.  Common  Sense  Gardens:  How  to 
plan  and  plant  them.  Illus.  New  York.  1906.  |c.  1906.]  The 
Grafton  Press,  Publishers,  xviii  +  SM  pp.  SiO. 

Seymour.  E.  L.  P.  Garden  Profits.  Big  Money  in  Small  Plots. 
Illus.  Garden  City.  N.  Y.  1911.  Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.  245 
pp.  7 »,  in. 

Shafer.  Saba  Andrew.  A  While-Paper  Garden.  Illus.  Chicago. 
1910.  A.  C.  McClurg  ft  Co.  xxi  +  292  pp.  9  in. 

Sow.  Ellen  Eddy.  Gardening  and  Farming.  Illus.  Garden  City, 
N  Y.  1911.  Doubhilsy.  Page  *  Co.  376  pp.  8H  in.  (Tfie 
Children's  Library  of  Work  and  Play  J 

Snaw.  llrvKT    The  Hose;  _ 

from  various  sources.  St.  Louis.  1879.  |n.  c.|  R.  P.  I 

Co.  29  pp.  6K*4H 
 .  The  same.   1882.  64  pp. 

SnavLOR,  Sidney  J.  Joys  of  the  Garden.  With  ten  illustrations. 
New  York.  1911.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  162  pp.  7  in. 
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Thacher.  Jahks.  The  American  Orehardi«t :  or,  a  practical  treatise 
on  the  rulture  and  managenient  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees: 
with  otisrrvation*  on  the  diseases  to  m*hich  they  are  liable,  ana 
their  remedies;  to  which  is  added  the  must  approved  method 
of  manufacturing  and  preserving  rider,  compiled  from  the 
latest  and  most  approved  authorities,  and  adapted  to  the  Dee 
of  American  farmers.  Boston.  1822.  |c.  1822-1  vi  +  226  pp. 
9x5. 

--,  The  American  Orehardist:  or.  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
culture  and  management  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  with 
observation*  on  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  ami  their 
remedies;  to  which  is  added  the  most  approved  method  of  manu- 
facturing and  priwrving  cider,  and  also  wine  from  apple  juice 
and  currants.  Adaptisl  to  the  use  of  American  farmers,  and  all 
lovers  and  cultivators  of  fine  fruit.  2d  ed,,  much  improved. 
Plymouth.  Mass.  1825.  (c.  1S25.]  Pnhlishcd  bv  Erra  Collier, 
iv  4-  234  pp.  7  x  4  ',. 

[James  Thacher.  1754-IH44.  was  eminent  as  physician  and 
author.  He  is  the  author  of  "Military  Journal  during  the 
American  War,  from  1775  to  17*3,"  "American  New  Dispen- 
satory." "Observations  on  Hydrophobia."  and  other  medical 
works.  He  is  also  author  of  a  work  on  bees  and  one  on 
dcrnonolney.l 

 .  The  same,  bound  with  American  Orehardist  and  Cottage 

Economy    By  William  Cobbett. 

Tmixter,  Ceua.  An  Island  Garden  .  .  .  with  pictures  and 
illuminations  by  Childe  lU«nra  Boston  and  New  York  1894 
Houghton.  Mitllin  A  Co.  ix  +  120  pp    91,  in. 

Thouas,  Gr.oRuE  C.  Jr.  The  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose 
Growing  lor  the  Home  Garden.  With  96  plates  in  color,  charts, 
and  half-tones.  Philadelphia.  1914.  J.  B.  Ijppincott  Company. 

150  pp.  9  in. 
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Thomas.  John  J.  The  American  Fruit  ("ullumrt;  containing  direc- 
tions (or  the  propaicstK»  and  culture  of  fruit  im»  in 
orchard  aatl  garden.   With  desrrtpt ions  uf  Ibr  pnnritial  Ari 
can  and  foreign  varieties  cultivated  in  the  " 
Auburn.  1849.  Derby.  Miller  4  Co. 
under  title  of  i-ruit  Culturiat.) 
The  same.   Illustrated  with  300  i 

|c.  1849.)  xiv  +  420  pp.  7J«x5. 
Tbcaame.   1851.  |r.  I849.|  xiv  +  410pp.  7«.x5. 

 .  The  Mine.  Auburn  and  Buffalo.   1854.  |c.  1849.J  Miller, 

Orion  4  Mulligan,  xiv  +  421  pp.  7*»  x5. 

 .  The  name.  New  York.   1857.  |c.  18I9.|   Miller.  Orton  4 

Co.  xiv  +  424  pp.  S  x  5. 

 .  The  umc.    New  Vork.    I8&8.   |c.  1849.1   C.  M  Ssxton. 

xiv  +  421  pp.  7»«  x  5.  Same,  also,  by  Miller,  Orton  4  Mulligan. 

 .  The  name.  New  York.   1803.  [c.  1849.|  C.  M.  Suxton. 

 .  The  name.    Illustrated  with  480  aeeurnte  figures.  New 

York.    1807.    |c.  1HIJ7.|    William  Wood  4  Co.    vi  *  511  pp. 


Co. 


The  same. 
511  pp.  8 


New  edition.  New  York. 
,  in. 


1S71.  W.  Wood  * 


 .  TV*  American  Fruit  Cultural;  containing  practical  direc- 
tion* for  the  propagation  and  riittilre  nf  all  fruits  adapted  to  the 
Iniled  State*!.  A  thoroughly  revised  edition  iSthh  illustrate 
with  508  accurate  figures.  Colored  frontispiece.  New  York. 
1S75.  |c.  Is75.|  William  Wood  4  Co.   vi  +576  pp.  9x61*'. 

 .  The  name.   A  thoroughly  revised  edition,  illustrated  with 

Mil  accurate  figure*.  New  York.  ISS5.  [c.  1875  and  1885.) 
William  Wood  *  Co.  vi  +  593  pp.  7J»  x  5. 

 .  The  same.  20th  ed..  revised  and  enlarged  by  William  II. 

S.  Wooil.  Illustrated  with  nearly  S00  accurate  figure*.  1897. 
|c.  IS75,  1885.  and  1S97.|  xv  +  758  pp.  8  l4  x  S»,. 

 .  The  ww.  21st  ed..  revised  and  enlarged  by  William  H.  8. 

Wood.  New  York.  1903.  |c.  1875.  1885,  1S07.  19 
Wood  4  Co.  xvii  +  823  pp.  9  x  & 

 .  The  name.  21st  ed.,  entirely  rewritten  and  greatly  en- 
larged by  William  II.  S.  Wood.  Illustrated  with  over  800 
accurate  figures.   1903.   |c.  194)3.)  Orange  Judd  Company. 

— ■ — .  The  Fruit  CulturUt ;  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  northern 
states;  containing  directions  fur  raising  young  WW  in  lite 
nursery,  and  for  the  management  of  tbe  orchard  and  fruit 
garden.  IUua.  New  York.  1840.  M.  H,  Newman.  220  pp. 
6>,  x4ij. 

 .  The  same.   4th  ed.   1847.   [c.  184(l.|   Mark  H. 

,v  Co.  216  pp. 

Our 


1903.] 


York.   1904.  Tbe  Macmillun  Company.  212  pp.  8  in. 


8.  Rhubarb  or  Pie- Plant  Culture.  The  best  varie- 
point*  in  growing  good  rhubarb.   Horn*  rhubarb 


Thompson-,  Fh  i 
tics.  Essentit 

pays,  compaml  with  certain  crops.  Tbe  first  and  only  edition 
on  this  subject.  Illus.   Milwaukee.  Wis.  1894.  |e.  1894.)  J.  N. 
Ycwdale  4  Son*  Co.  70  pp.  7  l,  x  5. 
Thompson.  W.  W.    A  Plain  and  Simple  Treatise  on  Crowing, 
<;  iilieting  and  Ceneral  Management  of  the  I>e  Conte  ami 
Kieffer  Pear.,  anil  other  fruits  of  the  South.  Illus.  Clarksville, 
Tcnn.  1889.  |c.  1889.1  W.P.Titus,  60  pp.  5'ix3l,. 
Thorburn,  Grant.    Forty  Years'  Residence  in  America;  or.  Tbe 
doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
Grant  Thorburn  .  .  .  Written  by  himself.    Boston.  1834. 
Rusarll  Odioroe  4  Mclcalf.  204  pp.  7  •  j  in. 
"  Tlie  Gentleman  and  Gardener's  (Calendar,  for  the  Middle 

States  of  North  America.  2d  ed..  corrected  and  improved. 
New  York.   1817.  Printed  by  K.  11.  Could.  117  pp.  7  in. 

The  same.  Tbe  Gentleman  and  Gardener's  Kalendar; 
_  ample  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen 
and  Bower  garden,  greenhouse,  nursery,  orchard,  etc.,  for  tlie 
United  Stales  of  America.  3d  ed.,  corrected  and  improved. 
Price.  50  cents.  New  York.  1821.  |c.  in  the  30th  year  of  the 
independence  of  I.'.  S.  A.]  H.  Yuung.  132  pp.    i  il^. 

 .  1.  a  a  air  Todo.    Life  and  Writings  of  Grant  Thorliurn. 

Prepared  by  hinwlf.  Portrait.  270  pp.  7  *t  in. 
 .  Life  and  Writings  of.    Prepared  ly  himself.  Portrait. 

New  York.  18.52.  |c.  1S51.|  Inward  Walker,  30K  pp.  7x5. 
Thornton,  A.  W.  The  Suburbanite's  Dwarf  Kruit  Trees  Garden 

(preliminary  bulletin).    IUua    Frrndale.  Wash.   n.  d.   8  pp. 

Tbe  Suburbanite's  Handbook  of  Dwarf  Tree  Culture,  their 
management,  with  a  discussion  on  their  adap- 
tability to  tlie  requirement-  of  the  commercial  orchardist  both 
in  connection  and  in  competition  with  standard  trees.  Illu-. 
Bellingham,  Wash.  1909.  Pre-,  of  S.  B.  Irish  4  C».  115  pp. 
91,  in. 

TlLUNaiiAST.  I*sAC  F.  A  Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants;  contain- 
ing the  experiences  of  tbe  author  in  starling  all  those  kinds  of 
vegetables  which  are  moot  difficult  for  a  novice  to  produce 
from  seeds,  with  the  best  methods  known  for  combating  and 
repelling  noxious  insects,  and  preventing  the  diseases  to  which 
garden  vegetables  are  subject.  Vactoryville.  Pa.  1878.  [c.  1877. j 
Tiltinghast  line.    102  pp.  li'i  x  4  '> 

 .  The  same.  La  Plume.  Pa.  1881.  I.  F.  Tillinghast.  101  pp. 

Ti'iisohs»t's  Plant  Manual.  A  guide  to  the  successful  propaga- 
tion of  cabbage  and  celery  plants.  Illus.  L«  Plume.  Pa.  Janu- 
ary. 188-8.  Published  by  the  author.  32  pp.  9  x  «. 


.••I 


Todo.  Skheno  Edwarda.  The  Apple  f  uliurist.  A  complete  trea- 
tise for  tbe  practical  nomologist.  To  aid  in  propagating  the 
apple,  and  cultivating  and  managing  orchards.  Illustrated 
with  engravings  of  fruit,  young  and  old  trees,  ami  mechanical 
devices  employed  in  connection  with  orchard*  ami  the  manage- 
ment of  apples-  New  York.  1871.  |c.  1871. |  Harper  4  Bros. 
334  pp.  7  hx5. 

 .  See  Bridge  man.  American  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Tours.  RoBrxr.    Tbe  Champagne  Country.    New  York. 
|c.  1807.1  George  Routledgc  4  Sons.  231pp.  7  H  x  5. 

Tottt,  Charles  II.  Chrysanthemums  for  the  Million    A  II 

of  Notes  on  the  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  I  y  growers 
situated  in  every  scetion  of  the  I  luted  Stales,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  author.  |c  191  l.J  Charles  H.  Tolly.  Madison. 
N.  J.  Paiier.  55  pp.  6  «,  x  4  t». 

Tracy.  Will  W.  Tomato  Culture.  A  practical  treatise  on  the 
tomato,  its  history,  characteristics,  planting,  fertilization, 
cultivation  in  field,  garden,  and  greenhouse,  harvesting,  pack- 
ing,  storing,  marketing,  insect  enemies  and  diseases;  with 
methods  of  control  and  remedies,  etc.  Illus.  New  Vork.  1907, 
|e  1907.|  Orange  Judd  Company,  x  +  150  pp.  7',x5. 

Trall,  R.  T.  See  Smith,  John.   Fruits  and  Faritiacea. 

A  Treatise  ox  tiik  Cultivation  or  ntr.  Gripe,  is  Vineyards. 
By  a  metnls-rol  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  .Society  i  Robert 
Buchanan!.  Cincinnati.  1850.  W  right.  Ferris  4  Co..  4s  pp.  IliM,. 

Tricrer.  William.  Making  a  Water  Garden.  Illus.  New  York. 
1913.  MrRride.  Nasi  4  Co.  51pp.  7  in.  (House  and  Garden 
Mnking  Series.) 

 .  The  Water  Garden:  embracing  the  construction  of  ponds. 

adapting  natural  streams,  planting,  hybriditing,  s, .  d-.v.  ing, 
propagation,  building  an  aquatic  house,  aintering,  correct 
designing  and  planting  of  banks  and  margins:  together  with 
cultural  directions  for  all  ornamental  aquatics.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  9  plates.  Is  full-page  descriptive  views,  and 
numerous  other  sketches  in  the  text,  New  York.  1897.  [c. 
1897.|  A.  T.  IV  Ij>  Mare  Company,  vi  t  120  pp.  H  Hj  x  8. 
Tritwch ler,  Charles  H..  and  Buchanan.  W.  I)  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  How  loGrow  Mowers.  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Shrubbery. 
Kvergreens.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees.  Plant  pests, 
diseases  and  remedies.  Two  portraits.  Nashville.  Tenn.  1910. 
[c  1910.J  McOuiddy  Printing  Company.  107  pp.  7'  jin. 
Troop.  James.  Melon  Culture;  a  practical  treatise  on  the  principles 
involved  in  the  production  of  melons,  both  for  home  use  and  for 
market:  including  a  chapter  on  forcing  and  one  on  insects  and 
disea«s  ami  means  of  controlling  the  same.  Illus.  New  Vork. 
1911.  |c.  1911.1  Orange  Judd  Company  xii  +  105  pp.  7',,  in. 
TRowaiiitxir:.  F.  Tlie  Cranberry  Culmrirt.  leing  a  i 
cal  treatise  on  the  cranlerry,  its  hi-tory,  culture,  < 
Also,  with  special  reference  lo  tlie  Bsdl  varie 
on  marsh  ami  upland  soils.  New  Haven. 
Hoggson  4  Robinson.  18  pp.  s1,  x5  '  j. 
Trow  bridoe.  J.  M.  The  Cider  Makers'  Hand  Book.  A  conn  lei. 
guide  for  making  and  keeping  pure  cider.  Illus.  New  S'ork. 
1890.  |c.  1890.1  Orange  Judd  Company.  119  pp.  7'ax5. 
Tryos.  J.  H.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grape  Culture;  with  instruc- 
tions bow  to  prune  and  train  the  vine  on  the  horixontal-arm 
system.  Illus.  Willoughby.  Ohio.   1887    Paper.  22  pp. 

The    same.     Illus.    2d    ml.    Willoughby.   Ohio.  1893. 
27  pp. 

Beoonia*.   Culture  and  I 


ulture.  varieties,  etc. 
nety.  and  Us  culture 
18(19.  From  Press  of 


at  of  a  most  i 
of  plants  new  to  American  gardens.  By  numerous 
growers,  reproduced  from  Tlie  American  Garden, 
with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  Illus.  New  York.  1891. 
le.  1S91.J  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  20  pp.  7  1 ,  x  5.  (The 
Iturnl  Library.  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  February  19.  > 
Turner.  Mrs.  Corseua  Harri*.  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Flori- 
culture. New  York.  ISM.  T.  MarCo.ui.  xv  +  424  pp.  1 1  in. 
(Same  as  her  Floral  Kingdom,  which  first  appeared  in  1S77  i 

 .  The  F  oral  Kingdom,  its  History,  Sentiment,  ami  Poetry. 

A  dictionary'  of  more  than  three  bundnsl  plants,  with  the  genera 
and  families  to  which  they  belong,  and  tlie  language  of  each 
illustrated  with  appropriate  gems  of  poetry.  With  an  autograph 
letter  and  introductory  poem  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  And 
a  practical  treatise  for  amateurs  on  tbe  cultivation  and  analysis 
of  plants   Chicago.   1877.  M.  Wnrren.  xv  +  424  pp.   1 1  in. 


The 


Chicago.    1891.    Standard-Columbian  Com- 
J.  Q.  Adams  4  Co.    xv  +  410.  463-1 76  pp. 
fers  from  above  in  addition  of  plates.) 

Turner.  William.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  under  Glass:  apples, 
apricots,  cherries,  fig*,  grapes,  melons,  peaches  and  nectarines, 
pears,  pineapples,  plums,  strawtierries;  asparagus,  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  chicory,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  mushrooms, 
radishes,  rhubarb,  sea  kale,  tomatoes.  Illus  New  York-  1912. 
A.  T.  IV  Iji  Mare  Company,  Ltd.  255  pp.   10 'i  in. 

TwioiiT,  Eomuno  H.  See  Viala,  P.  American  Vine*. 

Underwood.  J.  P.   Onion  Culture  .  .  .  treated  in 

manner  by  a  practical  onion  expert  of  over  twenty  years'  t 
ence.  Andover,  Ohio.  1900.  Citiien  Press.  49  [>p. 

New 


Underwood.  I-  Garden.  Oairy  and  Country  Home  I 
York.  1908.  |c.  1908.)  Frederick  A.  Stokes  4  Co. 
1'xnxMwoon,  IxratKO.  The  Garden  and  Its  Accessories,  With 
explanatory  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author  and 
others.  Boston.  1907.  |c  1906.)  Little.  Brown  4  Co.  xiv  + 
215pp.  74x5H. 
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Urban,  Abham  Lin  wood  The  Voice  of  the  Garden;  with  decor*- 
lion*  by  (jrwr  IJllian  Urban.  Author  *  edition.  Philadelphia. 
1912.  T.  Mcvhan  *  Sod  it.  93  pp.  9  in. 

 My  Garden  of  Dreams;  with  i|.-«ir»tioi»  by  Grace  Ldhan 

I'rban.  Author's  cdiuuu.  Philadelphia.  1913.  T.  Meelutn  A 
.Sons.   US  pp.  9  to. 

I'ttf*.  Dr.t.aciiT.   Making  Sin-rial  Ci  . 

Mux.   1913.  The  Ph.  ■!«-.  Publishing  Company.  CO  pp. 
(The  Practical  Farm  Ijbrary.  ? 

Van  llornovr.  Ci..  and  Kh<i.  Kaiamax<.o  f  'clery:  it*  cultivation  and 
secret  of  *iiccc-ss.  Kalamazoo.  Mil  li.  IKMi.  Kalamasoo  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Printer,  and  r-ugravers.  30  pp.  7  io. 

—  .  The  same    Kalamaroo.   1*90.  [c  IKWl.l  C.  II.  Barnes  A 

Co.,  l'nlili'rj  u/hJ  Kugravera.   32  pp.   b1.  I  4 

Van  Hrnr.N.  J.  The  Scuppeniiing  Grape,  iu  history  and  mude  of 
cultivation,  with  a  short  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  wine 
from  it.  Illus.  Memphis.  Trim.  IfoiM.  Printed  at  the  Houth- 
«i»irtu  Publishing  Hou-e.  02  pp.  0'.  in.  (Pp.  ft4  o2,  adv.) 

— — ,  Sec  Wliite,  William  N*.  Gardening  for  the  South. 

Van  Camp.  Will.  A.  Tomato  Cultivation:  a  practical  treatise  on 
the  growing  and  cultivation  trf  tlir-  tomato.  IIIiia.  Indianapolis, 
Hid.  !«-.  1913.)  rmtcd  Printing  Service  Co.  M.  pp.  tl',in. 

Van  Oiinam,  F.  B.  Potatoes  for  Profit.  3d  ed.  Will,  27  illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia.  1800.  |r.  IMC. |  W.  Atl«  Burpee  &  Co. 
84  l»P-  7  I  j  i  6. 

Van  Rr.N«»r.LAER.  Mn  Scnt-rLER.  Art  Out-of-«loor».  IlinlH  on 
insal  taste  in  gardening.  New  York.  lH':3.  |e.  |N'J3.|  Charles 
Scribner's  Sonn.  399  pp.  7  x  ft. 

Van  Vr.UaR,  A.  C.  Fig  Culture:  being  a  statement  of  the  history, 
varieties  ajul  botany  of  the  fig,  in  Asia.  Africa  and  America, 
and  a  special  treatise  on  ii«  propagation,  cultivation  and  curing 
in  North  America.  IIIua.  Houston,  Tru*  1909.  J.  V.  IJealy 
Company.  218  pp.  7  in. 

Vai  o.ian's  Ci  imT  Mantai.  Illus.  Chicago.  1889.  |c.  1889.) 
Vaugban's  Seed  Store.  39  pp.  7     l  S  lt. 

Vaux,  Calvert,  and  Parsons,  SAscrEL.  Jr.  Conor- mi  rut  Laura 
Planting.  New  York.  18M.  Orange  Judd  Company.  30  pp. 
tt  in. 

Ver  Bkcr.  Mrs.  II anna  Kion.  Sc«  Rion.  Ilanna. 

VuruM  t.  Viroima  K.  A  Yrnr  in  My  (iarrlrn:  a  manual  on  tho 

rultiirr  or  ftwrn,  vr-p-tablr^  and  fniits.  IIIua.  Nr-w  York.  1000. 

Williamx  Pnnlirut  Company.  hO  pp.  H  t,  in. 

.  .  Thr^rn*.  FUhlull.  N.  Y.  1909.  |c.  1909.]  Mni  Virt^i* 

K.  Vrrplum-k. 

.  Kvrr>-  l>uy  in  My  foirdrn;  a  prartind  c<iulr  for  tbo  mlti- 
vntion  of  flnwi-rii.  fruit»  unci  witi-tiUilra.  Illua.  NVw  York. 
|r.  IW13.|  William  R.  Ji-nlutii!  f'omiiany.  xxiv  +  174  pp.  9^ 
in. 

Verrilu  A.  IIvatt.  Ilarpr-r'»  }Un3t  for  Young  GarrjVniTs :  how  to 

makr  th<-  h»>.t  mm-  ol  a  Jittli'  land.  With  many  illintrationn 

New  York  and  l^iiulon.    I'JH.   Harper  h  llmtbrr*.    tlx  -f  .IH9 

pp.  H  in.   illarpr-f''"  Prartiral  B>»A-i.) 
VlAl.A.  P.,  and  Havai,  L.   American  Vinn«  (rr*^tntant  utock);  thrir 

adaptation,    rulturv.    graftuut    uiul    propairjLtLoti.  Complete 

trunalatiou  of  tin-  Jd  iii..  by  Raymond  l)ut>oi«  ami  rxlimitid  H. 

TwiRlit    Ilia*.  Sun  Fmnciwo.  Calif.  1903.  Pn-rvi  of  1'n-ygang- 

l>ary  Couipany.  2VJ)  pp.  9  in. 
VirK.  Jamij<.   \  ick'n  Flo»<  r  and  \"<  «nablrt  Oanh'O,    llln«  H««-b- 

wrter,  N.  Y.  n.  d.  IVililmhcd  by  Janx-a  Virk.  1<"<1  pp.  '.' :/J'i)j- 
Wait,  Fhona  Krxii-r.  Winr«  and  Vii>™  rrf  California.   A  trcatinr 

on  thr  cthir»  of  winr  dnnkinir.    Illun.    San  Franri-j-o.  lS«!t. 

|c.  IH.VI  |  Tlir- Hanrnift  f'oiurumy.   Parx-r.  215  pp.  9  » «V. 

Waujin,  Waltck.    Trurk   Farmiru;  iu   ihr  Ev.r«laih«.  Illua. 

Chirago.  |c.  1910.J  139  pp.  h]4  iii. 

 .  Tl«r  mw.   Miami,  Fla.  1910.  |c.  1910  ]  W.  Waldin. 

 .  The  «inc.  Chicago,  [l-.  19I2.|  I'rintiJ  by  K.  F.  liar  man 

&  Co.   141  p|>. 

Walktr,  Khmjit.  See  Bailvy.  Canlru-Mnking. 

Wanmki  k.  FnicDMcn.  II.  M.  StringMlow.  Tl>c  New  Hor- 
ticulturp. 

Warii.  CnARt.re  Willi*.  T\i<-  Arr»rn»un  Carnation:  How  to 
gtoa  it.  llliiH.  Nr-w  York  l!KB.  |.  l'.KK.|  A  T.  IV  Im  Mare 
Printing  and  PubiMhing  Cimipan>  .  2*.»ti  pp.   10!j  t  S. 

W a ttri lit,  John  A.  Anirnrnn  Pon.oltur)'.  At»pli-4.  IIIu-.  New 
York.    |r.    lWi7.)    tn-angi'     Judd    ( 'ompuny.    vii  )  744  pp. 

—  ,  Hi'difpA  nn*l  F'vertrri^n*.     A   ^omjpt*.  nntntii,!   for  the 

cultivation,  pruniui/  nnil  ioaimit'in<i,i  of  all  plant.  -niiu!>l<-  for 
Anwriran  IkiIkliik;  oikh  ially  thr  mnrlum  or  i  i^ii/r  orangL-. 
Fully  illustrated  Hiih  (.turravinga  of  plant».  iinpleniettta.  and 
pn«v To  whirl,  i«  wld'sl  t n  atiHi.  ,in  rwtiitM'iiv.  thi  ir 
4lifT«ri-nl  varw-ties;  rheir  ptoriacation.  trari-.[ihiitin^  -< i j* I  rul- 
lure  iu  1l«-  I  nit'sl  StaK-s.  New  York.  1KT.K.  |.  fs',<-  |  A,  <). 
Mi.*  .  vii  f  29 1  pp.  7  'v  « 

-  .  \'ioryard  Culture  Imnroveil  itnd  Cbeaiwots-J.  By  A. 
Ihi  llri  uil  Traiisl.'itnl  by  F..  ami  C.  Parker,  ol  liOtiKwortli'n 
Wirw  House.  Willi  Not.-,  and  A.laptations  to  Ann  ru  aii  Cul- 
ture by  John  A.  Warder.  IIIu-.  Ciurinnati.  1M>7.  |r.  1Hi»7.| 
)(ol»  rt  Clarke  tc  C'o.  337  W.  *  x  ft. 
Warino.  Wm.  <;.  The  Fruit  dowers' 
burg.  Pa.  I  KM, 


Warmer,  Anna.  Gardening  by  Mysvll.  New  York.  |c.  1872. | 
Anton  I>.  F.  Randolph  A  Co.   Paper.  223  pp.   7  I  5. 

 .  Mi«"  Tillcr'»  Vegetable  Garden  and  the  Money  She  Made 

hy  It.  SV*  York.  n.  d.  if.  IK7ft.]  Anaon  l>.  F.  Randolph  A 
Co.  140  pp.  iih  x  1 1> 

Wahku,  C.  U.  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.  New  York.  n.  <L 
Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 

Washblrn  &  Co'a  Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide  to  the  Fl.rwrr  and 
Kitchen  Carden:  cootairiing  a  d.ssrnptive  list  of  two  thouaand 
vanetien  of  flower  and  vegetable  sts^da;  alao.  a  ILat  of  French 
hybrid  gladiolu*.  raised  and  imported  by  Washburn  &  Co. 
Boaton.  istix.   !4Hpp.  9^»t'.ii. 

WitiKM,  Ai.exasokr.  The  American  Home  Gardrn;  heing  prin- 
ciples and  ruli**  for  the  cullunt  ut  vegetahlcsi.  fruits,  Hoaers,  and 
ahrubliery;  to  whirh  are  add.sd  brief  notrH*  on  farm  crops,  witb 
a  table  of  their  average  product  atul  chemical  constituents. 
Illua.  New  York.  IKS9.  fc.  1S.VJ.)  Harvr  &  Bros,  n  +  Ml 
pp.  8x6  li 

Wattr,  Ralph  K  Market  Garden  Guide:  containing  reminders 
and  titmly  hints  for  every  month.  Practical  auggeKtiona  for 
growing  ami  marketing  the  principal  vegetable  crops.  With 
glimpse*  into  roroc  important  trucking  t..giorix  and  MUrcc**ful 
market  gardens.  Compiled  from  letters  and  notes.  I  Hits, 
liuuisville.  Ky.  |c.  1912.)  The  Weekly  Market  Grower*  Journal 
123  pp.  9  in. 

 .  Vegetable  Gardening,    lllus.    New  Y  ork.   1912.  Orange 

Judd  Company,  xiii  +511  p|L  8  in. 
Wauob,  F.  A.   Tlx.  American  Apple  Orchard.    A  sketch  of  the 

practise  of  apple  growing  in  North  America  at  the  ts-ginrung  of 

the  twentieth  century.    Fully  illustrated.    New  York.  1908. 

|c.  1908.)  Orange  Judd  Company,  x  +  21ft  pp.  7.tjii. 

■  The  American  Peach  Orchard.  A  akcteh  of  the  practice  of 
peach  growing,  in  North  America  at  the  Ix-ginuing  ol  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York.  1913.  (c.  1913.) 
Orange  Judd  Company.  238  pp.  7  )   x  ft. 

 .  Beginners'  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing',  a  simple  statement 

of  tlx*  elementary  practice!*  of  propagation,  planting,  culture, 
fertilisation,  pruning,  spraying,  etc.  Illus.  New  York.  1912. 
|r.  19I2,|  Orange  Judd  Company,  xi  +  120  pp.  7*4  in. 

 .  Owarf    I'nnt   Tree*:  Their   propagation,   pruning,  and 

general  management:  adapted  to  tlx?  I'mled  Sua  lea  and  Canada. 
Ilhm.  New  York.  1900.  [r.  luOO.J  Orange  Judd  Company, 
in  +  125  pp.  7'jsft. 

 .  Fniil-Harve*iing:  storing:  marketing.  A  practical  guide 

to  the  picking,  sorting,  packing,  storing,  shipping,  and  market- 
ing of  fruit.  Illua.  New  York.  1901.  |c.  viii  +  224  pp. 
7  !  v  x  5. 

 .  House  Plants:  and  bow  to  grow  them.    Rutland,  Vl. 

n.  d.  |c.  1MRJ.   |  A.  W,  Perkins  A  Co.  21pp.  5!ix3H- 

—  .  Tho  landscape  Beautiful;  a  study  of  the  utility  of  tbe 

rifttural  landscape,  its  relation  to  human  l«fe  and  happinees.  with 
the  applicat.un  ol  these  prinnpii-s  in  lanilaraiK!  gardening,  and 
in  art  in  grm  ral.  Illusirate.1  l>y  Meiiils  ra  of  the  Poatal  Plrato- 
graphie  Club.  New  Y  ork.  1910.  |c.  l(tlli.|  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany. 'i.Ui  pp.  ii'iitl. 

 .  1  andseai>c  (iurdeDing    Treutise  .>n  the  general  principles 

governing  ont-.ltxir  art:  with  sundry'  suggestions  for  their  appli- 
cation in  ilie  common  problems  of  gardening.  Illus.  New  Y  ork. 
I  HUH.  'r  lV.m.|  Ornnge  Judd  Company,  viii  +  lft2  pp.  T  !j  i  5. 

 .  Tlx-  same.   1912.  |e.  1912.| 

 .  Parking  and   Marketing  Fruit":  how   fruits  should  be 

hand l.s I  to  cairy  market  in  host  condition  and  present  most 
attractive  iipissftr-itiee,  Illus,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  ltKOft.  The  Fruit- 
Gtuwer  Company.  02  pp.  .r>*(  in.  ("Brother  Jonathan"  .Series, 
No.  ft.) 

— - — .  Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Monograph  of  the  plums  cul- 
tivated and  indigenniM  in  North  America:  with  a  complete 
account  of  their  propagation,  cultivation  and  utilisation.  Illua. 
New  Y  ork.  1901.  (r.  1901. |  ( >ranir»r  Jui Id  Company  xix  +371 
pp.     7',.  ft. 

  .  Rural  Improvement.  1  he  Principles  of  Civic  Art  Applied 

to  Rural  Conditions.  Ineliuling  \  illage  Impnni-ment  and  the 
Betterment  of  th-  ti,»n  «"oui:iry.  Illua.  New  Y'urk.  1914. 
(Irangi  Jurld  <  ornpnt.y    ;t2tl  |iji.   ft  x  7. 

 .  Snrer-KS  with  Stone  Fruits,  including  chapters  on  th*  plant- 
ing and  I'ul'ivatlon  of  cherries.  )»-arhes.  pluma,  aprii"its,  etc., 
with  di-seripiii.il  -.me  of  the  ln«i-ki,owu  varieties.  IHu».  .sit. 
Jissrph,  Mo.  r»'v  Fruit-Gp.wer  Company.  pp.  .',»,  io. 
('  Brother  Jonathan"  Series.  No  10,  i 

—  .  Systematic    Pomology.     Treating   of    the  description. 

nomeie  In. urc.  ar*d  clasisilieation  ol  fruits.  Illus.  New  York. 
1903.  |c.  I«I03.|  Orange  Judd  Company,   x  +  288  pp.   7  U  »  5. 

 .  Sis-    Hailey.     Gunlen-Mukiiig.     Also    Kemp,  Kdwaid. 

l^indscaiM*  Garilemug. 

W«;iiB,  Jaui.s.   Cajie  Cod  Cranb».rri>  «.    Illus.   New  Y'ork. 
|e.  lKSil.)  I Iratige  Judd  Company,   Paper.  41pp.  7  1  ■■  x  5. 

WrKn.  <"t  Ahrv  k.  MixiRKN.  The  Flower  Beautiful.  Illus. 

and  N.«  Y..rk  I^kU  |c.  1!KH.|  Houghton.  Mifflin  *  Co. 
J  -r  M7  pp.  u  1  j  x  il 

 .  Spraj-ing  Crops:  why,  when,  and  how.  Illus.  New  Y'ork. 

1*92.  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,    1 10  pp. 

 The  same.  2d  (revised  1  ed.   New  York.   1894.   |r.  1891.) 

Sis  rial  edition  of  the  Field  Force  Pump  Company.  !-oek 
VMI  pp   o  x  4  1.. 
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.  The  same.  4th  cd.,  revued,  rrwritttin,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
1903.  Onui|f  Judd  Company. 

 ,  and  Emerson,  I'uiup.  The  School  Garden  Book.  Illus. 

New  York.  1909.  Charles  Scriboer'.  Son*,  ix  +  320  pp.  7  H  in. 

Howard  Evahts,  Spraying  for  Profit;  a  practical  hand- 
book of  the  b«xt  methods  lor  suppressing  the  more  common 
injurious  insects  and  fungous  disease*.  Illus.  Griffin.  Ga. 
1899.  |r.  1899.|  The  Horticultural  Publishing  Company.  72 
PP.  6>4^. 

 .  Thr  same,  ".Sprayulngy"  simplified.  Revised  and  rewrit- 
ten. Illus.  Rogers  Park.  Chicago.  1906.  Jo.  1899.  1900.]  The 
Horticultural  I'ulilishing  Company.  01  pp. 

Weidrnmann,  J.  Beautifying  Country  Home*.  A  handbook  o( 
landscape  gardening.  Illusinit.'d  by  plan*  of  place*  already 
improved.  New  York.  1870.  Orange  Jwid  *  Co.  40  pp.  13  ■«  in. 
Wturaw..  Mrs.  M.  I ».  An  Essay  on  Hum:  historically  ami  dc- 
ptively  considered.  Clajwubcatiun  of  rosea:  what  roses  to 
lit;  mode  of  culture:  list  of  he»t  hybrids;  list  of  beat  evw 
uming.  Illua.  Yarmouth.  Maine,  n.  d.  |c.  1881.]  J.  a 
WeUcome.  24  pp.  7  1  5. 

Talks  about  Mower..  Illus.  Yarmouth.  Maine,  Preface, 
1881.  [c.  IKhl.J  J.  C.  Wellcome.   161pp.  8»5»4. 

W'ellisotosi,  K    See  liedrick.  IT.  P.  The  Grape*  of  New  York. 

Wharton.  Komi.  Italian  Villas  and  Their  G aniens.  Illustrated 
with  pictures  by  Maxfield  Parrialh  and  by  photograph*.  New 
York.  1904.  Century  Company. 

Wntpri  r.  iimvuxk  H.  See  Paddock,  Wendell.  Frui t-G rowing  in 
Arid  Regions. 

White.  Joseph  J.   Cranberry  Culture.   Ilrua.   New  York.   n.  d. 

|e.  1870.|  Orange  Judd  Company.  126  pp.  7,'jiS. 
 .  The  aame.   New  and  enlarged  edition.   New  York.  1885. 

|e.  1885.1  Orange  Judd  Company.   131pp.  7!j«S. 

White,  William  N.  Gardening  for  the  South:  or.  the  kitchen  and 
fruit  garden;  with  bent  methods  for  their  cultivations,  together 
with  hints  upon  landscape  and  flower-gardening.  Containing 
mode*  of  culture  and  descriptions  of  the  species  and  varieties 
ary  vegetables,  fruit  trees  and  fruits,  and  a  select 


y  trial  adapted  to 


of  th 

list  of  ornamental  trees  and  plants  found 
the  states  of  the  Union  south  of  Pcnm 
calendars  for  the  same.   Illua.  New 
C.  M.  Snxton  *  Co.  Athena,  Ga. 

pp.  TMiSK 

 .  The  same.  New  York.  1869.  A.  O.  Moore  *  Co. 


iisylvania;  with  gardening 


Judd 

Mell. 
11101.1 


■  Gardening  for  the  South;  or,  bow  to  grow  vegetables  and 
fruits.   With  addition-,  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Huron  and  L>r.  Jn 
Camak.    Illua.    New  York.    n.  d.    ]e.  I*W.|  Orange 
Company.  444  pp.  74x5.   (Second  edition  of  above.) 

.  .  The  aame.  3d  ed..  revised  and  enlarged.  By  P.  H. 

With  many  illustrations.  Richmond,  Ya.  1901.  (c 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company.  083  pp.  8 4  I  0 1 

Whither,  J.  N.  Gardening  in  Florida.  A  treatise  on  the  ve 
ami  tropical  products  of  Honda.    Illua.  Jacksonville, 
18KS.  IrTe.]  C.  W.  DaCosta.   xv  -r  240  pp.  7.4x5),. 

 .  A  Manual  of  Gardening  in  Florida.  Femandina,  Fla. 

|c.  IS81,]   Published  by  the  Florida  Mirror.   73  pp.   64x4  4. 

WH.TTE.N,  J.  C.  Apple  Culture,  with  a  Chapter  on  Pe«r»;  sugges- 
tions lor  the  planting  and  care  of  apple  and  pear  orchards. 
Illus.  St.  Joseph.  Nio.  1906.  The  Fruit-Grower  Company. 
K8  pp.  0  in.   (''Brother  Jonathan"  Series.  No.  9.) 

 .  Hints  on  Pruning:  some  suggestions  which  will  be  found 

helpful  in  shaping  and  (ruining  fruit  tr>-c«  ami  plant*  ami  orna- 
mental shrub-..  Illus.  St.  Joerph.  Mo.  1900.  Fruitgrower 
Company.  73  pp.  5",  in.   i"Hrothcr  Jonathan"  Series,  No  8.) 

—  .  How  to  Grow  St  raw  Is?  cries ;  a  booklet  deigned  to  help 

those  interested  in  the  culture  of  I  hi-  most  excellent  fruit.  Illus. 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.  iytkr>.  The  Fruit-Grower  Company.  61  pp. 
5  4  in.   ("Brother  Jonathan"  Series,  No.  3.) 

Wk  xson,  EnwsRO  J.    California  Illustrated.  No.  1.   The  Vaca- 

ville  early  fruit  district  of  California.   2d  ed.   Colored  plates 

San  Inuinm.    I  WW.    |c.  1888]   California  View  Publishing 

Company,  viii  +  149  +  viii  pp.   10  4  x  7. 
 .  The  California  Fruits,  and  How  to  Grow  Them    A  manual 

of  method*  which  have  yielded  greatest  success,  with  lists  of 

varieties  liest  adapt.-d  to  the  different  di.tnris  of  the  state. 

1st  ed.   Illus.   San  Francisco.    1**!>.   |e.  1889.]   Dewey  A  Co. 

vi  +  57ft  pp.  9  x  6. 
■  .  The  same.  2.1  ed..  revised  ami  enlarged.    1891.   |c.  1889  ] 

viii  +  599  pp.  9x6. 

.  The  same.    3d  ed..  largely  rewritten.    1900     ]c,  1899.] 

Pacific  Mural  Press,  viii  +  477  pp.  9  x  0. 
 .  The  same.  4th  ed.,  revised  and  extended.   1909.  [e.  1908.] 

433  pp.   10  \  in. 

■  .  The  same.  5tb  ed.,  revised  and  extended.   1010.  004  pp. 

9  4  in. 

The  some.  6th  cd.,  fully  revised.  1912.  [e.  1912  ]  002  pp. 
The  same.  7th  cd.,  fully  revise.].  1914.  [e.  1914.]  513  pp. 
The  California  Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field.  A  manual 
of  practice,  with  and   without   irrigation,  fo 
countries,    Illus.    San   Francisco.     Is97  |c. 
Rural  Pre...  vm  +  33fi  pp.  9  x  «. 
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 .  The  same.  2d  cd.,  revised  and  extended.   1910.  307  pp. 

9Hin. 

 .  The  same.  3d  ed..  revised  and  extended.  1913.  326  pp. 

Wight.  J.  B.  Pecans:  the  what.  when,  how  of  growing  them.  Illus. 
Cairo.  Ga.  1900.  15  pp.  9  in. 

Wilcox.  John.  Peach  Culture.  A  complete  treatise  fur  the  use  of 
peach  growers;  comprising  tin*  experiences,  of  many  of  the 
largest  growers  in  the  country,  describing  the  best  inislc  of 
cultivation  and  how  to  ward  off  and  cure  the  "yellows"  and 
other  diseases  peculiar  to  the  peach.  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  n.  d. 
|n.  c.|  SO  pp.  7x5. 

Wild,  IIkxrv.   The  Making  of  a  Country  Estate:  practical  sug- 
gestions and  professional  advice  for  planning  and  planting  uf 
Die  gardens  and  development  of  the  landscape  f 
country  homes  and  estates.    Illus.    New  Y'ork. 
American  Bank  Note  Company.  31  pp.  11  4  in. 

Wilder.  Gerrit  Parmile.    Fruits  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
fRevised  edition,  including  Vol  1.  190B.)    Illustrated  by  121 
half-time  plates  with  descriptions  of  same 
1911.    [e.  1900,  1911.]    Publiahed  by  the 
Company,  Ltd-  247  pp.  7x101}. 

Wilder,  Marshall  Pim'Knev.  The  Horticulture  of  Boston  a 
Y'icinity.   Sulsitantiallv  the  same  as  the  chapter  prepared 
on  Meruiiriar  Series,  Vol.  IV.  Boston.  1881.  Privat 
Tolman  A  White.  Printers.  85  pp.  9  x  0. 
Wilju!c»on,  Albert  E.  Modern  Strawberry  Growing.  Illus.  Gar- 
den City.  N.  Y.   1913.  |c.  1913.1  Doubleday.  Page  A  Co.  210 
pp.  7  t»x5. 

Willard,  Elsakor  Withet.  Thr  Children's  Garden.  With 
illustrations  from  photographs  by  Fedora  E.  D.  Brown.  Grand 
Rapids.  Mi<!h.  1904.  The  MirJugan  Trust  Company.  39  pp. 
9*4  in. 

Wiluams.  Dora.   Gardens  and  Their  Meaning.    Illus.  Boston. 

New  York.  [c.  1911.]  Ginn  A  Co.  ix  +  235  pp.  SVi  in. 
Williams.  E.  Address  on  Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine.  An 
illustrated  paper  read  before  the  American  Horticultural 
Society,  at  New  Orleans,  January  10,  18K5,  and  published  in 
full  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  1885.  Indianapolis. 
1885.  Carton  A  Hollenbcrk.  Printers.  13  pp.  9x6. 
Williams.  Henry  T.  Window  Gardening.  Devoted  specially  to 
the  culture  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  for  indoor  use 
and  parlor  decoration.    Illus.    New  Y'ork.    1872.    (a  1871.] 


Henry- T.  Williams.  302  pp.  8> 


1  x  6. 
|c.  1871.] 
[c.  1S71.| 
(e.  1871.] 
1871.| 
1871.| 


302  pp.  8,4x6. 

302  pp.  8 .4  x  0. 

302  pp.  84x0. 

302  pp.  84x6. 

302  pp.  84x6. 


[c.  1871.]  302  pp.  84x6. 


of  Lbs 


O.  Vl. 
1890.  Jr.  1890.1  The 


and  III. 


 -.  The  same.  4th  cd.  1873. 

 — .  The  same.  6th  ed.  1873. 

 .  The  same.  11th  ed.  1875. 

 .  The  same.  12th  ed.  1870. 

 .  The  same.  13lh  ed.  1877. 

 -.  The  same.  14th  ed.  1884. 

Wilson.  William. 
York.  1828. 

Winklkh,  Herbert 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
157  pp.  7  *j  x  5  4- 
Wisttkr.  T.  A  Guide  to  floriculture:  containing  instructions  to 
the  young  Aorisi,  for  the  management  of  the  most  popular 
flowers  of  the  day  Illustrated  with  colored  plates.  Cincinnati. 
1847.  [c  1840.|  Derby.  Bradley  4  Co.  iv  +  226  pp.  0«4  x  4  4. 
Winter  Gardeniso  is  a  Bat  Window.  By  an  amateur.  East 
Saginaw,  Mich.  1879.  I-  S.  Laing.  Printer.  33  pp.  8  4  in. 

Wittkr,  Geohoetta.  See  Erwin,  A.  T.  The  Bush  Fruits. 

WOOD.  William  B.  S.  See  Thomas.  John  J.  The  American  Fruit 

Cultural.  IS97. 
W of »m>,  IKmd  II.  Successful  Floriculture.   Illus.  New  I 

Pa-  1881.  Puhlish.'.l  by  the  author.  1(18  pp.  9  in. 

Wt>oDWARI>.  Geo.  K.  ami  F.  W.  Woodward's  Graperies 

cultural  Buddings.  Illus.  New  York,  [c  1865.]  Geo.  E.  Wood- 
ward A  (  o.;  <  irange  Judd  Compsny.   139  pp. 

 .  The  same.  New  York.   1865.  G.  E.  A  F.  W.  Woodward. 

7  ?*  in. 

Woodward,  R.  T.  Woodward's  Bonk  on  Horticulture.  The  nos- 
ing of  large  and  small  fruits.  The  diseases  of  the  same,  and  the 
making  and  care  of  lawns.  Boston,  n.  d.  Ic.  |h97.|  74  pp. 
74x54- 

Wos.dw  Aim's  Record  or  Hoktu  i-|.Tt:Rg.   Sec  Fuller,  Andrew  8. 

Woolsos.  G.  A.  Ferns  and  How  io  Grow  Them,  tllus.  New 
York.  1905.  jc  1905.1  Doubleday.  Page  A  Co.  156 pp.  7  4*54. 

Wuoi.vF.nro!e.  I.ims.  The  Canadian  Apple  Grower's  Guide. 
Part  1.  A  complete  guide  to  the  planting,  culture,  harvesting 
and  marketing  til  apples.  Part  II  Apples  of  Canada  carefully 
descrilssd  and  illustrated  from  «|a  cimen«  of  the  varieties  grown 
in  the  Dominion.  Part  III.  \  aneiie*  of  apples  recommended 
for  planting  in  the  various  apple  districts  of  the  Dominion. 
Illus.  Toruoto.  1910.  |r.  1910]  William  Bnggs.  204  pp. 
9t,x7. 

M.  James  T.   Manual  of  Fig  Culture  in  the  Northern 
Chilhcothe,  Ohio.    1869.   [c.  1869  ]  Scioto 
10  pp.  7»,  x  54. 

«.  Willi  *w.  Se«  Lowther.  GranviUe. 
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uoht,  Maa.  Mabel  Onoonn.    The  Garden  of  a 
Wife,  mymbil  by  the  pifc-wr;  with  eight 
photogravure.    Nrw  York.    1WII.  The 
ii  *  AM  pp.  K  in. 

 .  The  Garden.  You,  and  I,  hy  Barbara  IfwW.i. 

York.   I  (sal  TU-  Mecmillan  Company,   xn  +  31(7 

pride 


Illu*.  New 
pp. 


W»iTr«  P.    The  New  <  ■•niiiiitijt.  ■  guide  I")  I  he  moot 
developments  lit  thr  culture  *A  flower*,  fruits,  and  vege- 
IrtrlTT    lllua.   New  York.    PJ13.   Doubled*}  .  I"age  A  Co.  NO 

Pp.  *>  in. 

Vjtw  l.ti-v  II.  The  Gardener  and  the  Took.  Illu*.  New  York. 
MA.   MrKricle,  Nad  A  Co.  2*0  pp.  7«»».V'j. 

Vt*H  BOOK*  Tmk.  of  the  Farm  and  Garden.  A  reliable  guide  to 
all  im|»ortant  rural  occupation*,  embracing  concise  directions 
for  the  improvement  of  tin*  *«iil  by  draining.  *ub*oiI  plowing, 
anil  trenching:  implement*  of  culture — their  history.  eo»t.  anil 
relative  value,  rural  architecture,  with  direction*  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  (he  mansion  by  ornamental  gardening,  laying  out 
and  cropping  the  c-culent  garden,  (ruit  culture,  with  directions 
for  planting.  li*t*  of  fruit-,  need*,  plant*;  in*cct*  injurious  to 
farm  and  garden;  lice  rulture,  anil  other  valuable  ininccllancoua 
matter*.  With  new  and  tx-aotilul  illustration*.  Philadelphia. 
lHtVI.    |e.  1HIVI).|    A.  M.  Spallglcr.    lUS  pp.    7  1  j  if. 

Vor\Q.  Bnimm  Canning  awl  Prcirrving  Fruit*  and  Veg*>- 
table*,  and  preparing  fruit  pa*tc*  and  *yru|ei.  New  York. 
1892.  k.lMM  The  Rural  Publishing  Orapsuijr.  31pp.  7JS*5. 
(The  Rural  l  ibrary.  Vo.  I.  No.  »,  June.  . 

Yor«io  Mrs'*  Oibistivm  Association,  Ponru»vn,  Oar.  Apple 
Growing  in  the  Parifir  Northwc*t,  a  ronden*ation  of  lectures, 
expennient*  and  di*eu*»iori*  conducted  by  the  educational 
department  ol  tin-  Portland,  f  Iregon.  \ouug  Men'*  ( 'hristian 
Association.  Illu*.  Portland.  Ore.  lt'l  1.  The  Portland,  Oregon. 
Young  Men's  (hri*tiaii  Association.  215  pp.  Utj  in. 

ZvoiAvra,  Aht.  C  Culture  and  History  of  Winter  Flowering 
Sweet  Pea*.  Illu*.  Hound  Hrook,  N.  J.  n.  d.  Printed  by 
A.  T.  IV  U  Mare  Printing  and  l>ubli«bing  Company.  Paoer. 
"5  pp. 

Subject  index  to  the  foregoing  lists. 

To  aid  the  consultant  to  find  the  books  on  special 
subjects  in  the  preceding  bibliography,  the  following 
classified  list  is  ii[i]M>ndc<l.  It  is  imrxtssiltlc  so  to  classify 
the  titles  as  to  organize  them  into  definite  and  distinct 
groups,  but  the  index  may  nevertheless  alTord  the 
reader  some  relief,  Many  of  the  books  cover  a  great 
variety  of  subjects;  these  are  mostly  placet!  under 
"tieneral  gardening  and  horticulture."  Many  of  the 
lilies  are  of  such  a  nature  that  Ihev  cannot  1m-  entered 
in  the  index,  as  here  constituted.  The  index  designates 
only  the  lx*>kn  wholly  or  chiefly  devoted  to  the  given 
subject,  and  does  not  refer  to  chapters  or  parts  in  the 
miscellaneous  or  general  books. 

Evergreens  and  hedge*. — Buttrrficld;  Harrison;  Hoopes;  Main; 

Powell.  E.  P.;  Warder. 
Flowers  and  flower-gardening. — Adam*:  Allen,  J.   F.;  Arnold; 

Barnard;  Bennett:  Blanchan:  Bourne:  Breek:  Bridgemiw:  Buist; 

Casey:  Clark:  Cobbelt;  Complete  Florist:  Craw-ford;  Darling- 

ton.  Harrow;   Dearborn;  Doyle;   Elcy;  Elliott.  W.  H.:  Ely; 

Flower  Garden:  Frothingbsm:  Oreen,  R.;  Halliday;  llalnhnni; 

Harrison:  llaswanl;  Hatfield;  Henderson;  Hibbert ;  Hooper.  1.; 

How  to  Grow  Asters;  How  to  Moke  a  Flower  Garden;  Hunt; 

Jenkin*,  E.  N.:  Johnson.  I..;  Johnson,  S.  O.;  Kcclcr;  Kirby; 

l-ong;  l,nng  liroa.;  Isiudon;  McGreaur:  Maeterlinck:  Mathews; 

Morton;  Newman.  J.  B.;  Pajrc;  Peacock;  Practical  Florist: 

Hand.  E.  S.;  Hcxfrird;  Ition.  H.:  Ilioti.  M.  C;  l<u»ton;  S«vt>; 

Saytor:  Srott.  W".;  Shi-ltod;  Smiley:  Smith.  Fl.  E.:  Silly:  Tabor; 

Tulienm*  Bcntonm*;  Turner,  C.  H.;  \iek;  Washburn  &  Co.; 

Weid,  C.  M.;  Wellrome;  Winter:  W'.xkU 
Bulba.  »|»-<ial  lHKik.-:  Allen,  C.  I..;  Dreer:  Fuld;  Hetuleraou;  Buiul, 

E.  S.;  Iteifonl;  Talnir. 
Carnation,  *perial  book*:  Ijimborn:  Ward. 

Chrysan'hemum,  npe,-iiil  Im»iW*:   Barker;  HatftBgltni  Mathewa; 

Ntorton:  Powell,  I.  L. :  Smith.  E.  D. 
Lily,  special  b>*ik*:  Ailams;  Boardman;  Child*. 

1  l^'9'  books;  Boardman;  Burberrj':  Hansen;  Miner; 

,*pccial  book*:  American  Hose  CulturUt;  Buist;  Drennnn; 
Ellwanjter.  H.  It.;  Cii-id :  Hntton;  Hole;  Holme*.  E.J  Jenkin*. 
T.  It.;  Park  man;  Parsons,  S.  It.;  Prince.  W.  It.;  H.wc*  and  How- 
to  Grow  Them:  Snylor;  Shaw.  11.:  Thomas,  G.  C;  Wellcome. 


Plait  Company;  ZvuUnek. 
Violet,  special  Imnka:  Galloway;  Saltford. 

Fruits  and  fruit-jTOWlnf Alwisd;  Asninwall.  J.:  Builcy;  Baker, C. 
It.;  Ilnrry;  lliites;  Beulby:  Bell;  Biotle;  Brehaut;  BridKcman; 
Brinckle:  Biidd:  Cellon;  Chase:  Cobbelt;  Cole:  Collinirwobd: 
Complete  Kitchen  and  Fruit  CUrdener;  f  ine;  Creighton; 
Culver;  Downing,  A,  J.;  Downing,  C.;  Dwyer;  I>v*Tert;  Elliott, 
F.  B_:  Elliott,  W.  It..  Favor:  Fletcher.  S.  W'.:  Eomth;  Galusha; 
Gilbtrrt;  Guff;  GocKlrich;  Gray;  Green,  C.  A.;  Green,  .S.  B.; 


Greening;  Grccc;  Gurney;  Hainea;  Han **»-»■ .  N.  F-.  Harrrsir.: 
Hedriek;  Hcndriek;  Hemek:  Hooper.  K-    J.:    H«vO     H a-*t 
Ja-iues.  Kennck:  Kiety:  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardener  Jvuowlu*.. 
D.   II.;   ljicy;    Ijtrsen;   Ijiwsnn;   l^lnnjg;     I>or»pi>ld:    Li&i*5 . 
McNeil;  Manmng.  It.;  Maynard;  Merehjant:    Moure.  S  * 
Morris;  Moulsor.;  Narngan:  Parsir;  Paddock:  I'wrker.  Plstuc 
PhUh|i«;  Poole:  Powell,  E.  C.  PowcU.  E.    P.:   fnnce.  W  k; 
Kivera:  Rockwell;  Mayers;  Scars:  SituUi.  J.:   Stark.;  Ste.ina£. 
Stringfellow:  Strong;  Teaguc:  Thacher:  Thonuw.  J-  J- :  TVo 
too;  Turner.  W.;  Warder;  Waring;  W  aujth;   W  ir-Jtaoo ;  W  liier. 
G.  P.:  Young. 

Apples,  sp.^-ial  rwsiks:  Bailey;  Beach;  Buell;  Burritt;   CMine:  Fiu; 

t;r.-en.  C.  A.;  ljiwrence:  Powell,  G.  T. :  Todd  :  W»u*rb:  Wbiltrc; 

Woolverton;  Young  Men-*  Christian  Aaaocuation. 
Date,  srs-cial  book:  Popenoe. 


Fif,  special  books:  Eisen;  Roe*ling:  Van  Yelaer;  Wortl 

Grape,  »t*-cial  tsMiks:  Adlum;  Allen.  J.  F,:  Andrar;  I*ail«->-; 

Becker;  ItemcaiKl;  Hrigfat:  Buchanan.  Busby ;  Buxb :  Cbap- 
nian;  Chajotte;  Chorlton;  De  Caradeur;  I)e  Cmirteoay;  lVn- 
niston;  l>u  Breutl;  Ihilour:  Ealun;  Eiseti;  IOriM*r»*ijri .  Fl-  It-: 
Engelmann:  Fisher;  Flagg;  F'uller.  Grunt;  Green.  C*«  A.:  Hameti; 
Harasithy:  Haskell;  Hedriek:  Hi-yne:  Hoare:  Ilofer;  Hixit". 
llustnann:  Hyatt:  Ki-chl;  Kccch:  Knoalton,  J.  NI. ;  I-oti«wortt.. 
D.ubat:  MK'otloni;  MrMutlen:  McMurtrie;  Nfoawi:  Millard: 
Mitrky:  Mohr;  Muench;  Munson:  My  Vineyard  at  I jdtetT  *  ; 
N<t**4i  r;  t  i*t*irn;  IVrsoi:  Phelps;  Phin:  Pre}-er;  Prince.  W  R-; 
Rafineoiue;  Reemelin;  Aichl;  Kisford:  Rubensj;  SaunJfn; 
Bajrers;  Sis««er;  Strong:  Tomes;  Treatise  on  Oulti v«Uc«  <-■( 
Grajie,;  Tryon;  \  an  Buren;  Viala;  Wait:  Warder:  WiIiiAHia.  E.; 
W  oidwanl,  G.  E. 

Kot»,  m»vial  l»*.k»:  Mien,  W.  F.;  Dygert;  Fuller;  fit 
Parry,  J.  It.;  Price,  E.  M-;  Itwen;  ltoper:  Stewar 

OliTC,  special  books:  Hlcaadalc;  Calkins;  Chasotte:  Cooper;  F  is- 
ms nt  ;  King;  l.elong;  Marvin:  Pohndorff. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  other  citrous  fruits,  special  boolta:  Cauraadw: 
DaU*.  <i.  W.:  Fish:  Fowler.  J.  U.:  Galtesao;  <J»rc-ol..n; 
Qaiwv;  Hume;  Lelong;  Manviile;  Moore.  T.  W. ;  fraiure; 
SpaMing. 

Peach,  sjiecial  liooks:  Black:  Fits:  Fletcher.  R.  R.:  Fulton ;  Hacker ; 

Heine rt.  KutU'r:  Waugh;  Wilcox. 
Pear,  special  b<*>k»:  Berckruans:  Black:  Field.  T.  W'.;  Gre»en.  C.  A.; 

IIIu»tr*t<*l  P.-ar  Culturist:  A  New  Treatiw.'  ....  the 

tree;  Parry,  W  .;  Cjuinn;  Thompson.  W.  W". 
Plum  ami  prune,  special  books:  Clarke;  Cope;  Hedriek; 

Waugh. 
Quince,  special  book:  Mceeh. 

Small-fruits,  special  books:  Abbott;  Aspinwall.  It..  Barnard; 
Bassett:  Bccdc:  Biggie;  Bliicknall;  Boulton;  Card:  Cary:  CVm- 
mens;  Crawfciril;  Durand;  Eastwfssl;  Firwin;  Famicr;  Fra- 
garia;  Fuller;  Galusha;  Gillet:  Grei-n.  C'.  A.;  (inmTnor:  Hall, 
D,  M.:  Hill*:  How  to  Grow  Strawberries  and  other  Fruits; 
Knapp;  The  Lawtou  or  New  Korhelle  Blacklierry:  M'Kay: 
Merrick;  Pardee;  Parry.  W.:  Prcyer:  Pur«iy:  Richards;  Roc; 
Smith.  M.  It.:  Snider:  Smrr;  Strawberrj-  Report:  Terry;  Trow  - 
bridge;  Webb;  W  hite,  J.  J.;  W'hitten;  Wilkinson. 

.irdening  and  horticulture. — Adams:  Agrirola:  Albatigh: 
Alls-e;  Angicr;  Bailey"  Baker.  T.:  Barnard;  Barnes;  Batsxin; 


BeMM;  Beeelwr;  BikkIc:  Bray;  Rridg<-man;  Brooks:  Brown. 
W,  F. ,  Biidd;  Busch:  Bu*clihauer;  Church:  Cleve*;  Ctttta>; 
Cob!"  tt ;  Col lingwood :  Copeland ;  Cromer;  Davis,  I_  I).;  Duncan; 
Earle;  IkUti-worth;  Ijtan;  Elder;  Elliott.  F.  R.:  Klliott.  J.  W.; 
Elwanger.  G.  H.:  Ely:  Fessenden;  Field,  F.  F:.;  Field.  H.:  Fiske; 
Flint.  I-;.  D.;  Flint.  L  C.:  Fullerton;  The  Garden;  Gardiner; 
Cipson;  Goff;  Grundy;  Hall,  II.;  Hall.  G.  P.:  Hargrave;  Harris; 
Harriaon;  Hawthnnie;  Hay*;  Htyward;  Heikee;  Hemenway; 
Ib'nderson;  Hijurins;  How  to  (iniw  F'lowers,  F'ruit  and  Vegeta- 
ble*; Howard:  Howe;  Huber:  Hitnn;  Jack;  Jacques;  Jolineon,  C; 
Johnson,  C».  W. ;  John*on,  M.  W.;  .Irihnson  .V  Stokes;  Kaius; 
Kirkeiraiinl:  I.undretli:  Ijin*|ue;  fjelierre;  Linrllcy,  J.;  Ijving- 
sttjti,  I*  S. ;  Ding;  l-oini*licrry :   Ixiwell;   l.yon;  MacGerald; 
McCauley;  McLaren;  M'Mahon:  Marshall;  Muler.  C.  H-:  MiUer, 
I..  K.;  Miller.  T.  It.:  Miller,  W  ;  Munn>:  Netll;  Newman.  J.  S.; 
Oliver:  Paine;  Parsons,  H.  G.j  Peek;  Pierce;  Powell,  G.  T.; 
Practical  American  Gardener;  Prince,  W\:  Hand.  A.  C.;  Re»- 
fonl:  Itinn,  II.:  Rockwell:  Um>:  Roger*.  J,  F;.:  Rowles;  Sclwnck; 
Scott,  T.:  S*lgwirk;  Seldon:  S*well;  Seymour;  Shafer:  Shaw, 
E.  E.;  Sluiylor:  Shei'ban;  Shields;  Shinn;  Sirnson:  Sinclair; 
Skinner,  C;  Skinner,  II.:  Sl.-ulc;  Spnbh;  Stebbins:  Stewart; 
Stewart.  H.;  Stewart,  .1.  T;  Storke;  Stringfellow;  Talnir:  Tent: 
Ten  Acres  luiouxh;  Thaxter;  Thomas.  Mrs.  T.;  Thorbum; 
Tritse-hli-r;  l"nd«'rwood.  I..:  I'rban;  I  Iter:  Verplaiick;  Warner, 
A.:  Warner,  C.  D.:  Wat*m;  Weed,  C.  M.;  While.  W.  N. ; 
Whitner;  Wilder.  M.  P.;  Willard;  William*.  D.;  Woodward, 
It.  T  :  Woolson:  W  right,  M.  O.:  Wright.  W.  P.;  Yates;  Year 
Book  of  Farm  and  Garden. 
Greenhouses.  — Bryant:  Dean:  Field,  F  E.:  Fowler,  A.  B.;  Hal- 
field;  Herendeen;  l^uchars:  Rexford:  TafU 
Landscape  Gardening.— Agar;  Allen,  I-  F.;  Barron;  Brown,  G.; 
Cleavelanil ;  (*lev**land:  f'unningham;  DoogiM*:  Dnwnina.  A.  J.; 
l'^lliott,  F.  It.:  Fern**;  Follen;  Greening;  Hemenway:  Hooper, 
C.  Ed  Humphrey*.  Johnson.  J.  F.;  Kellaway;  Kemp:  Kern, 

G.  M.:  Kern.  M.  G.:  Inland;  l^-Moyne;  Long;  Manning,  W. 

H.  |  Mn>mard;  Meier;  Meyer;  Miller.  C.  H.|  Murmann;  Dakey; 
Parsons.  S.:  Piatt:  Powell.  E.  P.;  Repton;  Rogers.  W.  8.; 
Root:  Rose;  Sawyer:  Scott.  F.  J.:  Skinner,  H.:  Smith.  C; 
Tsl>or:  t'nderwo<d,  Isiring:  Van  Rensselaer:  Va 
Weidenmann;  Wharton;  Wild. 
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Mushrooms. — Falconer; Gardiner;  Hani;  Jackson;  Jacob;  Milliken; 

Musbruotus  (or  All;  Pointer;  Peck. 
Plant-breeding. — Bailey;  DeVrirs;  Hanrood. 
Propagation. — Bailey;  Puller;  Howard;  Jenkins,  J.;  Lelong. 
Pruning,  grafting,  and  spraying.— Itailcy;  CouU;  I>c*  Cars;  Dol- 

Trees.— Davey;  Deo  Cars;  DolUns; 
Pccta;  Powell,  ¥..  C.;  Hoe; 


Feraow;  Mcchan; 


Vegetables  and  v«eublc-«rdeixiag. — Allen,  C.  I..;  Bailey:  Bab- 
man:  Bennett,  Ida;  Bridgriiuin:  Buisl:  Burpee;  Burr;  Complete 
Kitchen  ami  Fruit  Gardener;  Cook;  Corlictt:  Darlington; 
Davis,  J.  R.:  Dreer;  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener:  Fewenden; 
Fitch:  Frrnch;  Fullerton;  Green,  S.  B-;  Gregory;  Greiner; 
Halsted.  Hogg;  Holmes,  P.;  Kcnnerly;  Kiely;  Kitchen  and  Fruit 
Gardener:  Kruhm;  Landrvth;  Lloyd;  McNeil;  Morse;  Oemler; 
Provanchcr;  Quinn;  Kawson,  N.:  Kawaon,  W,  W.;  Bockwrll; 
Holfs.;  Sevey;  Skinner,  H.;  Stnngfcllow;  Thnmnnn,  F.  8.; 
Tillinghast:  Turner.  W.:  Vick;  Waldin;  Warner.  A.;  Wash- 
burn A  Co.;  Watts;  Wirkaon;  Wilson;  Winkler;  Young. 

Aspsngus,  special  books:  Herrmann;  Heaamer. 

Cabbage,  special  books:  Allen,  C.  L.;  Cook;  Cregory;  Ijvndreth; 
l.iipton;  Pedersen;  Tillinghast's  Plant  Manual. 

Cauliflower,  special  books:  Allen,  C.  L.;  Brill;  C roller;  Gregory: 

l.upton;  Pedersen:  Suffa. 
Celery,  spcrial  hooks:  Besttie;  C  rider;  Greiner;  HoUistcr;  [.andrcth; 

Uvingstoo;  Niven;  Prutt;  Hawson.  W.  W.;  Rocaolc:  Schuur; 

Stewart. _  IT        Tillitighast'a  Plant  Manual;  Van  Bocbuve; 

T,  special  book:  Collins, 
ipecial  books:  Blinn;  Burpee;  Troop. 
Onion,  special  books:  Gregory;  Greiner;  Landreth:  Onion  Book; 

Onions:  t'nderwood,  J.  P. 
Potato,  special  books:  Best:  Bosson;  Carman;  Cultivation  of  the 
Potato;  Kits;  Fraser;  Grubb;  MeUurin;  Mati-hctte;  Price,  It. 
H.:  Rogers,  E.  A.;  Tenbrook;  Terry;  Van  Orusm. 
Squash,  special  book:  Gregory, 
imato,  special  hooks:  Day;  Livingston;  Mitchell;  Smith,  F.  F.; 
Taylor,  11.;  Tracy;  Van  Camp. 

ctt;  Conard;  Tricker. 


Wiodow-gardening.— Allen,  Phoebe;  Barnes;  Casey;  Domer;  Hein- 
rirh:  flillhouse:  Holme.,  J.  H.;  Mulertt;  Raml.K.  S.;  Randolph; 
Retford:  Hoekwell;  Rose:  Waugh;  Williams,  11.  T.;  Winter 
Gardening  in  a  Bay  Window. 

Reports  of  horticultural  societies  and  organizations. 

Although  the  present  discussion  aims  only  to  supply 
librarians  and  collectors  with  information  as  to  what 
reports  and  series  have  been  published,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  beginnings  of  horticultural  societies  in  North 
America  may  supply  a  useful  background  or  setting. 

Although  the  year  1785  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  1889  the 
Nova  Scotia  Society,  and  1792  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  it 
was  apparently  not  until  1818  that  the  first  horticultural 
organization  came  into  existence;  this  was  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  now  extinct.  The  second, 
organized  in  1827,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Societv,  which  is  still  in  vigorous  existence.  The  third, 
according  to  Manning,  was  the  Domestic  Horticultural 
Society,  organized  at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  18'J8,  and 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Western  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  latter  having  continued  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  next  organization  was  apparently 
the  Albany  Horticultural  Society,  established  in  1829, 
but  which  expired  long  ago.  In  1829,  also,  the  Massa- 
chuset  ts  Hurt  icultural  Society  wasorganized,  an  associa- 
tion which,  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been 
members  and  in  the  large  service  it  has  rendered  to  the 
advancement  of  rural  taste,  stands  without  a  rival  in 
the  country.  The  American  Pomological  Society  was 
organized  in  1850  by  a  union  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Convention  and  the  American  Con- 
gress of  Fruit-O.rowers,  both  of  which  were  established 
in  1848.  The  Congress  of  Fruit-Growers  was  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  on  the  10th  of  October,  1848,  at  the 
call  of  the  Massachusetts,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey 
and  New  Haven  Horticultural  Societies  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  Citv  of 
New  York.  The  Pomological  Convention  held  its  first 
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on  the  1st  of  September  in  Buffalo.  The 
n  Pomological  Society  is  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  organisation  of  nomologists  in  the  world. 
A.  J.  Downing  wrote  in  1852,  that  "within  the  last  ten 
years  the  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits  has  astonish- 
ingly increase  in  the  United  States.  There  arc,  at  the 
present  moment,  at  least  twelve  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  gar- 
dening, and  to  the  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
subject."  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  500  such 
societies,  and  the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings 
cannot  be  less,  in  the  aggregate,  than  20,000.  From  a 
careful  estimate  made  in  1891,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  aggregate  attendance  for  that  year  at  the  national, 
state,  provincial  and  district  societies  "probably 
exceeded  5.000." 

There  are  now  more  than  a  dozen  national  societies 
devoted  to  horticulture  or  some  branch  of  it.  The  most 
gratifying  feature  of  this  movement  toward  organiza- 
tion, however,  is  the  establishment  of  great  numbers  of 
local  societies,  florists'  clubs,  and  the  like,  which  sus- 
tain the  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits  and  foster 
pride  in  the  j>ersonaI  surroundings  of  the  members.  All 
this  great  body  of  societies  is  proof  enough  that  there  is  a 
rapidly  expanding  and  abiding  love  of  horticulture  in 
America,  and  that  it  must  increase  with  the  increasing 
amelioration  of  the  country. 

There  are  few  state  or  provincial  departments  of 
horticulture,  but  most  of  the  ites  and  provinces  have 
bureaus  of  agriculture  and  these  may  publish  horti- 
cultural matter.  In  this  discussion,  however,  only 
those  official  establishments  that  are  specially  organized 
for  horticultural  work  are  included. 

REPORTS  OF  BOARDS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  an  effort  is  made  to  give 
such  information  us  a  librarian  needs  in  the  collecting  of 
the  published  annual  reports  of  existing  national,  state, 
provincial  and  regional  horticultural  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  of  the  reports  of  state  and 
provincial  hoards,  commissions,  or  departments  of  horti- 
culture. The  publications  of  these  various  bodies  follow 
so  many  methods  and  there  is  often  such  lack  of  continuity 
in  them  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them  as  a  whole 
and,  particularly,  to  know  when  sets  and  series  are  com- 
plete. As  an  aid  in  determining  some  of  these  points, 
corollary  information  of  the  societies  and  boards  is  given: 
these  pieces  of  information  are  intended  only  as  secondary 
aids  to  the  librarian  and  not  as  descriptions  or  histories 
of  the  « 


American  AasoctATioy  or  NcasEariigx.  An  annual  report  is 
published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  waa  published  in 
1S90  under  the  title,  ''Proceedings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen.  The  publication  is  continuous  under  the 
same  title.  Total  number  of  volumes.  24.  There  have  been  no 
special  reports.  Organised  1870.  Address,  204  Granite  Build- 
ing, Itoehester,  N.  Y. 

Ami  up  an  Association  or  Park  8f  PKhtxTEXBCVTa.  This  associa- 
tion has  published  sis  reports  for  the  years  1 DOS- 13  inclusive. 
It  has  also  issued  eleven  bulletins  on  special  subjects  relating 
to  roads,  walka,  planting  of  parks,  and  the  like.  Address, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Carnation  Society.  Annual  reports  are  issued  by  the 
society.  The  first  report  was  published  in  1X91  under  the  title, 
"Annual  Report  of  the  American  Carnation  Society."  The 
publication  still  continues  under  this  title.  Total  number  of 
volumes,  23.  There  have  been  no  special  reports.  Address. 
Indianapolis.  I  rid. 

American  Cranberrt  Growers'  Association.    A  semi-annual 

report  is  Issued  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published 
in  18TU  under  the  tiUe.  "New  Jersey  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association."  The  publication  has  been  continuous  with  one 
exception.  Ite|*.rl  of  January  meeting  is  entitled,  ''Proceedings 
of  the  Annual  Meeting:"  report  of  August  meeting.  '  Proceed- 
ings of  Annual  Convention."  Total  number  of  volume*.  70. 
Address,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 

American  Genetic  Association,  formerly  called  the  American 
Breeders'  Association.  Annual  report*  were  published  for  the 
years  1905-12.  under  the  title,  "Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Breeders'  Association."  Total  number  of  volumes  H.  From 
1010-13,  the  "American  Breeders'  Magaxinc"  araa  published 
quarterly.  Beginning  January,  1914,  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  "Journal  of  Heredity,"  which  is  published  monthly,  and  the 
reports  of  run- tings  are  published  herein.  Address,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Aur.Hu  *n  GtJtDI01.ro  Society.  This  sociel  v  iuuc*  a  bulletin  from 
Iimr  to  time.  The  first  annual  report  wa*  published  in  Bullc- 
tin  No.  1,  Aunut,  1910;  the  second  in  Hullrtin  No.  7.  The  pub- 
lication is  •till  continued  in  the  "Modern  Gladiolus  Grower." 
Address  538  Cedar  St.,  Syrscuse.  N.  Y. 

American  Peont  Society.  Thin  society  i«m»  no  regular  publica- 
tions. The  Nomenclature  Committee  of  the  society,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  representative  o(  the  New  York  Stale  College  of 
Agriculture,  ha*  prepared  four  bulletin*  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Cornell  University.  The  first  appeansl  in  1907  under 
the  title  "A  Peony  Checklist;"  the  second  in  1908,  aa  Bulletin 
No.  250.  "The  Peony;"  the  third  in  1910,  as  Bulletin  No.  278. 
'"The  Classification  of  the  Peony;"  the  fourth  in  1911,  aa  Bulle- 
tin No.  306,  "The  Oaavification  of  the  Peony."  The  society 
holds  an  annual  meeting  and  eihibition  in  June.  Address, 
Clinton.  N.  Y. 

American  Pomolooical  Society.  Biennial  reports  are  published 
by  the  society.  The  first  report  (for  1850)  was  published  in  1  V>1 
under  the  title.  "Report  of  the  American  Pomologies!  Congress," 
and  was  published  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  next  rrport  was  issued  in  1852  under  the  title.  "Proceeding* 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  American  Pomologies!  Congrcsr," 
The  publication  has  been  continuous  under  the  title  "Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Pomologies!  Society."  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  I860  and  1893,  when  no  reports  were  published. 
Total  number  of  volumes,  29,  There  has  been  one  special  report 
entitled.  "The  Cherry,  together  with  reports  and  papers  on 
pear,  plum,  peach,  grape,  and  small  fruit."  A  "Catalogue  of 
Fruits  has  also  tswn  published  by  this  society.  Oiganiied  in 
1K50  by  the  union  of  two  other  societies,  both  organised  in 
1848.  Address,  2033  Park  Road,  Washington.  D.  C. 

American  Rosa  Society.  This  society  issues  an  annual  butletin 
under  the  title.  "Annual  Proceedings  and  Bulletin."  the  first 
bulletin  being  issued  in  1905.  From  April.  1912.  until  the  middle 
of  the  year  1913,  it  also  issued  a  quarterly  journal  entitled, 
"The  Rose  Journal."  Organised  1899.  Address,  Beacon.  N.  Y. 

American  Society  or  Landscape  Architects.  Has  published  one 
report  of  the  transactions  for  the  years  1S09-1908  inclusive. 
The  official  organ  of  the  society  is  a  quarterly  journal  entitled 
"Landscape  Architecture."  Address.  15  East  40th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society.  This  society  was  originally  organ- 
ised in  New  York.  July  7  and  8.  11*09.  as  the  "National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  of  America."  Annua]  exhibitions  and  conventions 
are  held  every  summer.  Extensive  trials  of  tweet  peas  are 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  horticultural  department 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Bulletins  are  issued  by 
Cornell  University,  which  go  to  the  members  of  this  Society. 
Address.  New  York  City. 

Canadi  IM  Seed  Growers'  Association.  Annual  reports  are  issued 
by  the  Associstion.  The  first  report  was  published  in  l9tH. 
under  the  title  "Report  of  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadiun 
Seed  Growers'  Association."  The  publication  still  continues 
under  this  title.  Special  bulletin*  are  issued  from  time  to  time, 
the  last  one  being  "Plant  Breeding  in  Scandinavia."  Address, 
Ottawa. 

Chrysanthemum  SociETT  of  America.  Annual  meetings  and 
exhibitions  are  held  in  November  of  each  year  of  whirh  an 
annual  report  is  published  together  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee*. The  first  annual  report  was  published  in  1902.  Addn-s*, 
Morgan  Park,  IU. 

International  Arrix  Shippers'  Association.  This  society 
issue*  an  annual  year-book,  and  a  monthly  bulletin.  The  first 
report  was  published  in  1898  under  the  title.  "International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association  Year  Book."  Reports  for  19(10-1902 
have  the  title,  "Year  Book  of  the  National  Apple  Shippers' 
Association;"  those  for  1903-1909,  "Year  Book  of  the  Inter- 
national Apple  Shippers'  Association;"  those  for  1910-14, 
"Official  minutes  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation." A  monthly  bulletin  began  February.  1911.  under  the 
title.  "The  Spy."  Both  are  continuous.  There  are ^_  special 
monthly  reports  issued  for  m 
tile  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  or  Gardeners.    Official  organ  is 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  America,,"  which  contains  all 
Address,  Msdison,  N.  J. 


National  Council  or  Horticulture.    Has  issued  no  regular 
report  except  in  1907  of  the  Jamestown  Congress  of  Horti- 
culture. Copies  of  ihort  articles  on  horticultural  topics  are  sent 
al  thousand  1 


to  several  1 


I  newspapers  each  spring. 


National  Nut  Growers'  Association.  This  associstion  issues 
an  annual  volume  of  proceeding*  and  also  a  journal,  "The 
Nut  Grower,"  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  society,  and  con- 
sists of  24  page*  r 
The  first  report 


ceedings  of  the 
seven  issues 


monthly.  It  ts-gan  publication  in  August,  1902. 
:  was  published  in  1903  under  the  title.  "Pro- 
Second  Annual  Convention."  There  have  been 
under  the  title  "Prodi-ding*  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ventions." There  have  been  no  special  reports.   Address.  Cairo, 
Ua.  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association.  Sec  .Vu/s.  Vol.  IV. 

Railway  Gardenino  Association.  Report*  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing* are  published.  The  seventh  report  was  issued  in  1913. 
Address,  Sewickley.  Pa. 

Society  or  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Hortici-l- 
ti  rists.   An  annual  report  in  published  by  the  society.  The 
I  in  IH.s5  as  "Proceeding*  of  the  Society 


of  American  Florists."  After  1901,  the  title  was  changed  to 
"Proceedings  of  Society  of  American  Floruit*  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists."  Have  also  published  a  list  of  plants  regis" 
from  July.  12,  1908  to  August  1.  1914.  National  charter  1 
March  3, 1901.  Address  53  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science.  This  society  issues  an 
annual  report  entitled,  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science."  The  first  report  wa*  published  in  1905  under 
the  title,  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science, 
Preliminary  meeting.  September.  1903;  first  annual  meeting, 
December.  1903;  second  annual  meeting,  1904."  Proceeding* 
have  been  published  annually  since  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1908,  which  was  published  with  1909.  Total  number  of 
volumes,  9.  Address,  College  Park.  Md. 

Vegetable  Growers'  Association  or  America.  The  first  report 
was  published  in  1909  under  the  title.  "Year  Book  of  the  Green- 
house Vegetable  Growers'  and  Market  Gardeners'  Association 
of  America."  The  next  report  contained  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention*  of  1909,  1910  and  1911  and  appeared  under  the 
title,  "Official  Proceeding*  of  the  Vegetable  Grower?'  Associa- 
tion of  America."  The  proceeding*  of  the  1912  convention  will 
probably  be  published  with  those  of  1913  and  1914.  Address, 
I.Asui»viOe,  Ky. 


Alabama  State  Board  or  Horticulture.  The  first  report  was 
published  in  1903  4  under  the  title,  "First  Annus]  Report  of 
the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Horticulture."  Only  the  first  two 
reports  have  been  published  and  these  by  the  state.  They  have 
been  published  under  one  cover  and  also  separately.  Those  from 
1905-6  to  1911-12  are  typewritten  reports  submitted  to  the 
Governor.  There  have  been  no  volumes  or  reports  on  special 
subjects.  This  board  is  chiefly  concerned  with  nursery  inspec- 
tion and  the  enforcement  of  the  horticultural  law  approved 
March  5,  1903.  The  board  consists  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  president  of  the  State  Horticultural 
director  of  the  experiment  station  (cx-off. ).  The  ' 
of  the  experiment  station  is  secretary  of  the 
Horticulturist.  Address,  Auburn. 

■d  by  both*  the'state'^nd 
the  society.  The  first  report  was  published  in  1904  under  the 
title.  "Proceedings  of  the  Alabama  State  Horticultural  Society, 
First  Annual  Meeting."  The  publication  is  still  continued  under 
the  title,  "Proceedings  of  the  Alabama  State  Horticultural 
Society.''  The  first,  Mecnnd.  third,  and  fourth  annual  reports 
were  publishes!  by  the  society;  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  were 
published  in  one  volume  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Mm  tgoiuery.  »-  ~oial  N...  «•.  and  the  eighth  minimi  icjmiM  as  a 
Department  bulletin,  serial  No.  42.  The  ninth,  tenth  and 
eleventh  annual  reports  hsvc  recently  been  issued  by  the 
society.   Total  number  of  volumes.  11.   There  have  been  no 

27. 


ARIZONA 

Arizona  Commission  or  AoRtrrt.TuRE  and  Horticulture.  This 
commission  issue*  annual  report*  and  circulars,  published  by 
the  state.  The  first  report  wa*  published  in  August,  1909, 
under  the  title,  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  ^riiona  Horti- 
cultural Commission."  Four  reports  have  been  published  under 
the  title.  "Annual  Report  of  the  Arisona  Horticultural  Com- 
mission." In  1912,  the  name  of  the  organisation  was  changed  as 
above  and  two  report*  have  been  published  under  the  title 
"Annual  Report  Arisona  Commission  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture." Tne  annual  reporta  of  the  State  Entomologist  are 
included  in  the  reports  of  the  commission.  Sixteen  circulars 
have   been   published  on 


finally  merged 
nt.  University 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Horticultural  Society.  Annua]  report*  are 
published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published  in 
1900  under  the  title,  "Annual  Report  of  the  Arkansas  Slate 
Horticultural  Society."  The  publication  hss  been  continuous 
under  this  title.  Total  number  of  volumes,  13,  but  this  does 
not  include  two  reports  whirh  were  issued  in  1894,  (First  and 
Second  Annual  Reports,  1893-4).  At  that  time,  a  new  society 
bod  Iwn  organised  under  the  same  name  a*  the  old  horticultural 
society  founded  in  1879.  The  second  society  was  f 
into  the  first.  Address,  Hi 
of  Arkansas,  Fayette  ville, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

BrtTisii  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  An  annua] 
report  is  published  by  the  province.  The  first  report  was  pub- 
lished in  1H90  under  the  title.  "First  Annual  Report  of  the 
British  Columbia  Fmit  Growers'  Association."  The  report* 
from  1S92-1895  have  the  title.  "Annual  report  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  ami  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  British 
Columbia;"  those  from  May,  1895,  to  August.  1897,  "Report 
of  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  ami  Horticultuial 
Society;"  those  from  1908-9,  "Annual  and  Quarterly  Meeting* 
of  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Association. "  The 
twenty-fnurth  annual  report  was  issued  in  1913.  There  have 
been  no  special  report*,  except  a  "Peat  and  Remedy" 
1895-«.  iasu.il  »eparately.   Address,  Victoria. 
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CALIFORNIA 

California  Association  or  Ncuutmex.  ThU  <  _ 

'  «d  four  reports,  the  first  . muled.  "Transaction* and  Pro- 
■  of  the  Finrt  Annual  Meeting  of  the  California  I 
Hon  of  Nurserymen,  held  .  .  .  1911."  Address,  I 

Caui-ohma  State  Board  or  Horticulture.  The  reports  of  thi* 
board  have  been  published  in  six  series.  The  first  acnes  consisted 
of  one  annual  report  published  in  1883;  the  second  of  unntim- 
Issrcd  biennial  report*:  the  thinl  <rf  unnumbered  annual  reports; 
the  fcMirth  of  numbered  bienmal  rc|sirts  beginning  with  No.  4; 
the  fiftli  of  numbered  biennial  reports  beginning  with  No.  1, 
A  series  of  bulletins  have  been  published  from  1KVI-1900  num- 
bered from  1  71.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  were 
issued  between  8  and  50.  Five  non-serial  reports  were  inued 
between  1880  and  1901  consisting  of  reports  of  committee*, 
library  catalogue*  and  the  like.  .Separate  reports  have  also  been 
issued  of  the  proceeding*  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 
The  first  report  issued  by  this  board  was  published  in  1883 
under  the  title,  "Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Fruit  Growers 
of  the  State  of  California."  Rc|>urts  of  succeeding  conventions 
have  tieen  published,  either  in  separate  form  or  in  the  report  of 
the  State  Board  (later  in  the  report  of  the  Slute  Commission!, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twentieth  to  twenty-third  conven- 
tions which  were  never  published.  At  least  three  state  conven- 
tions of  olive-grower*  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Hoard  of  Horticulture.  1891-3,  for  which  separate  report* 
have  lieen  issued.  These  have  appeared  under  the  title  "Olive 
Industry.  Proceeding*  of  the  State  Convention  of  Olive 
Growers,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Horti- 
culture." Organised  March  4, 1HM.  as  a  subsidiary  board  to  the 
State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners.  On  March  13,  1883, 
became  independent  by  Art  of  legislature. 

CujroR.Ni*  State  Board  or  Horticcltural  Commission erb. 
This  board  published  a  report  in  1882  entitled,  "First  Report 
of  the  Board  of  State  Horticultural  Commissioners,"  covering 
the  work  from  l880-2j  also  proceedings  of  first  and  second 
Fruit  Growers  Convention. 

California  State  Board  or  Vmcr lti  ha i.  Commission!**. 
Published  seven  annual  reports  for  tine  years  1880-94.  Of 
the  first  report,  1880,  two  editions  were  issued.  The  third 
report.  1882-4,  was  published  in,  or  rather  was  identical  with, 
the  report  of  the  chief  viticultural  officer  for  those  years.  There 
were  also  issued  separately  two  annual  reports  of  the  chief 
viticultural  officer,  the  first  for  1881,  published  1882.  the  second 
for  1882-3  to  1883-4  (being  the  one  just  mentioned).  Later 
reports  of  the  viticultural  officer  are  contained  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  board.  Two  publications,  "Grafting  to  Muscats" 
and  "Wince,  Their  Care  and  Treatment,"  issued  in  1888'and 
1889,  are  called  Appendix  4  and  5  respectively  of  the  report 
for  1888,  but  no  report  for  1S88  seems  to  have  aptieaml.  How- 
ever, there  was  issued  a  report  of  proceeding*  of  siith  annual 
viticultural  convention  and  the  report  of  the  president  of  this 
board.  These  may  have  constituted  the  report  for  this  year. 

California  State  Commission  or  HuamtUIJJUsW,  Thi* 
organisation  has  grown  out  of  the  original  Stale  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. It  publishes  a  biennial  report.  The  first  report,  1908-4. 
was  issued  under  the  title.  "First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture."  Total  number  of  volumes,  8. 
Reports  of  the  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  State  Fruit  Grower*' 
Convention*  were  not  published.  Monthly  bulletins  have  heen 
published  since  December  1911.  Address,  Capitol  Building. 
Sacramento. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  Board  or  Horticulture.  The  first  report  was 
issued  in  1884.  Reports  have  been  published  continuously  since 
then,  with  the  exception  of  the  year,  1895-8.  which  was  never 
published.  There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  the  title, 
and  the  reports  have  been  sometimes  annual,  sometimes  bien- 
nial, the  first  covering  three  years.  Up  to  1880,  the  name  of 
the  body  was  Colorado  State  Hort.rultural  Society;  1887-90. 
Colorado  State  Horticultural  and  Forestry  Association;  1891-2, 
Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Horticulture;  1893  to  1913,  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Horticulture.  In  1913,  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture was  abolished,  and  the  office  of  State  Horticulturist 
created.  The  report  of  the  State  Horticulturist  will  lake  the 
place  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Horticulture.  Total 
nurols-r  of  volume*.  24.  Address,  Fort  Coll 


CONNECTICUT 

State  ?   a  Societt.    This  society  ha*  pub! 

annual  report  for  the  past  IS  years.  The  first  report 
under  the  title  "A  bncf  record  of  the  work  of  the  0 
Pomologjcal  Society."  in  19110.  Total  number  of 
Organised  in  1891.  Address.  Milford. 


IS 


DELAWARE 


annual  report  is  pub- 

'    II.  I--*. 


PENINSULA    HoRTtCU LTI'RA  1.  SlSlKTT.  An 

fished  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published 
undrr  the  title,  "Transactions  of  the  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society."  The  publication  is  still  continued  under  this  title. 
TotaJ  number  of  volumes.  27.  Volume  XIV  was  issued  in  two 
la.  Part  I,  the  Proceedings  of  the  annual  session  of  1901 
Part  II.  a  pamphlet  of  80  pages,  on  "The  Principal  Pest* 
and  Disease*  of  the  Apple  Orchard."  Address.  Dover.  iThi* 
society  includes  also  .  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.) 


FLORIDA 

Florida  State  Horticultural  Societt.  An  annual  report  is 
published  by  the  society^  The  first  report  was  published  in 
1892  under  the  title,  "Transactions  of  Florida  State  Horti- 
cultural Society."  This  title  was  continued  up  to  1909  when  it 
changed  to  "Prooeedings  of  the  Florida  Stale  Horticultural 
Society."  The  publication  ha*  been  continuous.  Total  number 
of  volumes,  22.  Special  paper*  on  flower*,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
the  like  appear  in  the  report*  but  are  not  published  separately 
Organised  in  1887.  Address,  Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society.  Annual  reports  are 
issued,  now  published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was 
published  in  1877  under  the  bile.  ''Proceeding*  of  <  i.-orgu. 
State  Horticultural  Society."  Tin-  publication  is  still  continued. 
The  first  to  thirtieth  reports  were  published  by  the  society. 
The  next  five  were  published  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Entomol- 
ogy—Bulletins No*.  2.'i.  27.  30.  33.  33.  The  report  for  1912  was 
published  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Fanners  Conference  held  in  1912. 
Tlu-  thirty-eighth  report,  for  1914.  wan  published  a*  a  bulletin 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  2,  No.  12.  This  report 
published_separau-ly   by  the  society. 


Address.  College  of 


Agriculture. 


North  Georoia  Fruit  Grower*'  Association.  The  society  has 
issued  two  report*,  the  first  entitled,  "Proceedings  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Session  of  the  North  Georgia  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion .  .  .  1902."  A  report  of  the  seventh  session  lor  1904  ia 
also  published. 

HAWAIIAN  I8LAND8 


IDAHO 

Idaho  State  Horticultural  Association.  An  annual  report  is 
published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published  in 
1904  under  the  title.  "Annual  Report  of  the  Idaho  State  Horti- 
cultural Association."  The  publication  has  been  continuous 
under  thi*  title.    Total  number  of  volumes,  ».   There  have 


ILLINOIS 

Illinois  State  I Iobti cultural  Societt.    Annual  reports  are 

Vublished  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published  in 
856  under  the  title,  "Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society."  The  puhticatioci  is  still  issued  under  this  title.  The 
report  of  the  first  annual  meeting  was  published  in  Volume  II 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Society  Transaction*.  There  was 
no  report  of  the  second  annual  meeting.  The  third  meeting 
was  published  in  Volume  III.  Illinois  Agricultural  Society 
Transactions,  the  fourth  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  the  fifth  in 
Volume  IV.  Agricultural  Society  Transactions,  sixth,  seventh 
(these  two  bound  in  one  volume!,  and  eighth  in  pamphlet  form, 
ninth  in  Volume  V,  Agricultural  Society  Tiansactions,  tenth  in 
pamphlet  form  and  the  eleventh  in  a  bound  volume.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  were  issued  as  Volume  I 
New  Series.  There  have  been  47  issues  in  this  aeries  to  date. 
Total  number  of  volumes  is  as  follows:  Four  reports  hound  in 
the  Transaction*  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Society.  1  in  the 


Prairie  Farmer,  4  pamphlets  and  46  Is. and  volumes.  Tin-  only 
al  report  ever  published  was  of  the  Society's  Exhibit  at  the 
Id's  Fair  in  1803.   Beginning  with  March.  1913,  has  i 

- ;™,,„.i   „„, uua  ••III,.,....    Il,.,0,.„l.„,.  "  \.l 


sped 

Worl 

a  quarterly 
Normal. 

Horticultural  Societt  or  Central  Illinois.  This  society 
issues  annual  reports  that  are  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Horticultural  Societt  or  Northern  Illinois.  The  annual  re- 
port of  this  society  i*  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  rtate 
society.  The  transactions  of  the  first  and  fourth  meeting.  1867-8, 
1871,  were  also  published  in  separate  form.  The  first  has  the  title. 
"Transaction*  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society 
embracing  the  first  organisation  and  meeting  .  .  .  I)c< 
18.  1867.  With  the  proceedings  and  essays  at  the  first 
meeting  .  .  .  February  13,  1868." 

Horticultural  SociBTT  or  Southern  Illinois  The 

report  ol  this  society  ia  also  published  in  the  report  of  the 
state  society. 

INDIANA 

Indiana  Ho sm cultural  Societt.  Thi*  society  issues  an  annual 
report  published  by  the  state.  The  first  report  was  published 
in  1806  under  the  title.  "Transactions  of  Ike  Indiana  Horti- 


cultural Society."  The  publication  has  I 
the  one  title.  Total  number  of  volume-,  53. 
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IOWA 

Iowa  Stats  IIomrcLmtAi.  Sorimr.  Annual  reports,  published 
by  the  state,  are  issued  by  thin  society.  The  first  report  was 
issued  in  ItsftS  under  thr  title,  "The  Proceeding*  of  the  Iowa 
State  Horticultural  Society,  lor  1806-7."  From  1871-7.  the 
reports  have  the  title  "Annual  Report;"  Irom  1H7S-U0, 
"Transactions;"  and  from  1891  to  the  present  time,  "Report." 
Total  number  ol  volumes,  47.  The  reports  from  lMtft  TO 
bound  with  the  agricultural  report  and  also  in  paper 
ales;  since  that  limp,  they  have  Iwn  bound  as  separate 
The  society  haa  issued  seven  bulletin*:  "ForcsttT 
Manual,"  |.n*|;  "Plant*  of  Iowa,"  191)7:  "Iowa  Horticulture, 
1908;  "Proceedings  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Aasocistion." 
1904.  1005,  1900.  1907."  Addre-a.  Dc*  Muinc*. 

KANSAS 

HiiR-rtrt-i  ti  km.  Soctrrr.    Thin  society  issues 
report*  published  by  the  state.   The  first  rei>ort  waa 
'  in  1871  undrr  the  title,  "Condensed  Transactions  of 
Stale  Pomologies!  and  Horticultural  Society  from 
i  organiiation  to  its  lost  annual  meeting,  and  in  full  for  the 
year  In71."  From  1877-80,  the  report*  were  issued  under  lis? 
title.  "Kansas  Horticultural  Report;"  from  I SH7-H5.  " Biennial 
Report  of  the  Karma*  State  Horticultural  Society. "  The  report* 
up  to  IHH7  and  for  1890-1901  were  published  annually.  Total 
r  of  volumes,  32.  S|>erial  report*  have  been  published  i 


KKNTt'CKY 


KiSTrnt  State  Hoarier  i.Tt-RAt  So»tett.  A  few  publications 
have  been  issued  by  thin  society  at  long  intervals,  but  no  com- 
plete records  of  these  are  available.  In  1*415,  a  report  was  pub- 
lished tinder  the  title  "Report  ol  the  Kentucky  State  Pomulogi- 
cal  Society;"  in  1881.  "Proceedings  of  the  Kentucky  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  it*  annual  meeting.  Jan.  13.  14  and  1*80." 
The  Proceeding*  (or  1907  were  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Kureau  uf  Agriculture.  I-atmr  and  Statistics  for  1907.  The 
report  for  lull  was  issued  as  "The  Report  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Horticultural  Society"  and  was  also  puhhslicd  in  the 
Report  of  the  Hureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistic*  (or 
1911.  There  was  no  report  for  1912.  The  report  for  1  ■ » 1 3  waa 
also  published  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
etc.  The  report  fur  1914  was  issued  as  "The  Report  of  the 
Kenturky  State  Horticultural  Society."  Address,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Lexington. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  Stat*  Homt-CLTVHAt.  Bix-iett.  This  society  issues  no 
reports  at  present  and  held  no  meeting*  from  1908-IU12.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  however,  annual  reports  were  issued  by  the 
state.  The  tint  report  waa  published  about  1901  under  the 
title,  "State  Horticultural  Society  Proceeding*."  From  1904  8, 
five  volume*  were  issued  as  "Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing." Tlie  last  meeting  of  the  old  horticultural  society  was  held 
in  190*  and  in  1912  it  wns  reorganised  and  holiLi  annual  meet- 
ings at  the  State  I'nivermty,  Farmer's  Short-course  in  ." 
of  each  year.  Address.  Baton  Rouge. 

MAINE 


ink  State  Pomoiooicai.  Son  nr.  Annual  reports  are  pub- 
lished by  the  society.  Tlie  first  report  was  published  in  1873 
under  the  title,  "Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Pomologies! 
Society. "  Reports  have  been  published  continuously  except 
for  the  years  1*79.  18*0  and  1881.  Abstracts  from  the  Trans- 
actions of  these  years  were  published  as  un  appendix  to  the 
Transactions  for  1*90.  In  1882,  tlie  title  was  changed  to 
••Transactions  of  the  Maine  Slate  Pomotugical  Society."  In 
most  case.,  these  report*  have  also  b 


MANITOBA 

Manitoba  noBTiftiLTfRAL  AMD  Forestrt  AssoctATtoN.  Annual 
reports  are  published  by  the  association.  The  first  report  sua 
issued  in  1*98  under  the  title.  "Report  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Western  Horticultural  Society  for  the  years  1*96 -8."  The 
publication  is  still  continued  hut  in  1911.  the  name  of  the 
society  was  changed  to  "Manitoba  Horticultural  and  Forestry 
Association."  They  were  published  as  biennial  report*  from 
1890-8  and  1901-2.  as  a  triennial  report  (nr  1902  5  and  as 
annual  reports  from  189*- 1900  ami  1900-9.  No  report  (or  lull). 
Annual  report  for  1911  and  biennial  report  (or  1912-13  and  1914 
nave  been  published.  Total  number  of  volumes.  12.  A  few  aliort 
papers  have  also  Isx-n  published  by  the  Association.  Iu  April 
1914.  a  monthly  publication  known  as  the  "Manitoba  Horti- 
culturist" was  issued  by  the  association.  Future  annual  report* 
will  consist  of  bound  copies  of  the  year's  issue  of  this  monthly, 
together  with  a  short  account  of  tlie  annual  meeting.  Address, 
Agricultural  College.  Winnipeg. 

MARYLAND 

MaRti-and  State  HoRTtct/iTrjRAi.  Kiwi  nr.  An  annual  report 
is  Issued,  published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  pub- 
lished in  1*98  under  tlie  title,  "Report  of  the  Maryland  Stole 
Horticultural  Society."  The  publication  i»  continuous  under 
ber  of  volumcs.^16.  There  have  been  uo 


MASSACHISETTS 

MAssAc-nrairrrs  Asparaov*  Growers'  Asshx-iatiosi.  Formed  in 
1900  to  promote  the  restoration  of  asparagus  to  it*  immunity 
from  rust,  or  the  discovery  of  a  species  that  shall  be  rust- resist- 
ant, and  the  dissemination  of  information  m  relation  to  its 
growing  and  marketing,  la  in  close  touch  with  the  cooperative 
experiments  carried  out  at  Concord  by  the  I'nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Amherst.  The  association  holds  an  annual  field-day 
in  September  and  publishes  a  report  ol  the  proceedings.  Bulle- 

no£  x^^^x^k^  * J- B- 


MASaAi-Ht'sETTa  HoRTirt'LTCRAL  Society.  This  society  publishes 
its  own  annual  report.  The  first  report  Waa  issued  in  1*29 
under  the  title,  "Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society."  One 
number.  March,  1*59.  was  published  under  tlie  title.  The  I 
rial  of  the  Proceeding*.''  The  publications  have  been  eontin 
since  1  839.  It  was  formerly  published  in  one  volume  once  o  year, 
but  since  1874  it  has  been  published  in  two  parts  annually  or 
occasionally  in  three,  as  in  the  case  uf  1895-7.  There  are 
numerous  special  articles  in  the  Transactions  on  the  culture  of 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Tin  society  has  also  issued  the 
following  publications:  in  18(12,  "Properties  of  Plants  and 
Flowers;"  in  l.H<V4.  '  Proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  hall;"  in  1873,  a  "Catalogue  of  the 
Library-."  in  1*80.  "History  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
ty,  1*29-78;"  in  18*9.  "Window  Gardening,  and  a  list  of 
of  the  flowers  found  growing  naturally  in  the  vicinity  of 
m."  Address.  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN 

Michioan  State  HoETtctt/rvRsL  Sociktt.  This  society  issues  an 
annual  report  published  by  the  state,  and  also  a  monthly 
journal  railed  -rMirhigan  Horticulture."  The  first  report  was 
published  in  1870  under  the  title,  "Annual  Report  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Pomulogical  Society."  The  publication  has  been  con- 
tinuous with  the  exception  of  the  year  1904,  when  no  report  was 

fubliahed.  Tlie  report  for  1905  is  in  the  hack  of  the  report  for 
908.  The  title  was  changed  in  1881  to  "Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society."  Total  number  of  volumes,  42. 
Address,  Fonnville. 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  State  Horticcltttral  Soctett.  An  annual  report 
and  a  monthly  rnagatine  entitled,  "Minnesota  Horticulturist," 
are  published  by  the  state.  The  first  report  was  published  in 
1873  under  the  title.  "History  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Society  from  the  first  meeting  in  1800,  to  the  last  in  1873,  com- 
prising debates,  addresses,  essay*  and  reports."  Reports  for 
1*74-82  have  the  title,  "Transactions/*  The  Minnesota 
Horticulturist  began  publication  in  February.  1894.  with  Vol. 
22.  the  volume  number  of  the  annual  report  for  that  year,  and 
continues  this  system  of  numbering.  The  publication  is  still 
continued,  but  in  1*99  the  title  was  changed  to  "Trees,  Fruits 
and  Flowers  of  Minnesota."  This  comprise*  the  12  monthly 
journal*  and  the  annual  report  of  the  society,  hound  together. 
Total  number  of  volumes.  43.  There  have  been  no 
,  207  Kasota  Block.  ' 


about  twenty-five  years 


MISSOl'RI 

Missouri  State  Board  or  HoRTirri.Tv'Rg,   The  Board 

annual  report  published  l>y  the  state.  The  first  report  was 
published  in  1907  under  the  title.  "Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Hortirultuns."  The  publication  has  been  continuous 
under  the  same  title.  The  publications  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  since  1907  have  been  included  in  the  Reports 
of  the  State  Board.  Total  number  of  volumes,  7.  the  last  being 
chiefly  taken  up  by  orchard  census  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
taken  in  1913.  There  have  been  67  bulletins  published  on  vari- 
ous piloses  of  fruit-growing,  vegetable-growing  and  the  like, 
most  of  which  are  reprints  of  special  articles  from  the  reports. 
Two  circulars  and  ten  pamphlets  have  also  been  issued  Ad- 
dress, Columbia. 

Missouri  State  Hosrncci.TtHAL  Soctrrr.  From  1R57-1907, 
annual  reports  were  issued.  These  comprise  50  volumes, 
published  by  the  state.  They  were  published  under  the  title. 
Report*  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society."  The  report  is 
now  embodied  in  tlie  Re|>ort  of  the  State  Board.  In  the  past 
ten  year*,  this  society  lias  issued  a  number  of  special  bulletins. 
Address,  Mountain  Grove. 

MONTANA 

Montana  State  Board  or  Hortictlttre.  Biennial  reports  are 
published  by  the  state.  The  first  report  was  published  in  1900 
undrr  thr  title,  "First  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture."  The  publication  is  still  continued  under  the 
above  title.  Total  number  of  volumes,  0.  There  have  heen  no 
special  report*.  Address,  Missoula.  The  1914  report  will  be 
combined  in  the  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 


MISSISSIPPI 
A  State  Horticultural  Society  existed 
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Montana  State  Horticultvbal  Society.   This  society 

annual  report*  published  by  the  state.  The  Bret  report  wm 
published  in  1967  under  the  title.  "Proceedings  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Session  of  I  be  Montana  Horticultural  Society."  The 
publication  ha*  been  continuous  under  the  iamr  title.  In  con- 
nection with  the  fifteenth  report.  is  the  first  report  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission.  In  January.  1902.  there  wis  printed 
■  series  of  papers  in  pamphlet  form,  including  the  eonatitution 
-Isws  of  the  aociety.  Total  number  of  volume*.  8.  Tl»ere 


by-law 
r  been  1 


cial 


Neb  has  ka  State  Horticultural  Society.  An  annual  report  la 
published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  won  published  in  1870 
under  the  title.  "Annual  Report  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,"  and  waa  printed  in  the  same  volume  as  the  report  of 
the  State  Board  01  Agriculture.  The  publication  is  still  pub- 
lished under  this  title.  Thirty-two  bulletins  on  particular  phases 
of  horticulture  have  been  published.  Since  February,  1911.  the 
society  ha*  published  a  monthly  journal.  "Nebraska  Horti- 
culture."   Total   number  of   reports,  45.    Address,  Capitul 


NEVADA 


in  Nevada. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 

New  Bbunswice  Kb  err  Growers'  Association.  This  society 
issues  annual  reports  published  by  the  province.  Toe  first 
report  was  published  in  1905  in  the  "Report  on  Agriculture 
for  1904,"  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  pub- 
lication is  continuous.  I'p  to  1911.  the  reports  were  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Report  of  the  Horticultural  Division,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  combined  with  the  report  of  the  association  for  1910 
and  published  as  a  separate  document  in  that  year.  Total  num- 
ber of  reports.  9.  No  special  report*.  Address,  Krederictoo. 
HoBTtctjLTCBA L  Divistox.  New  Bbunswice  Department  or 
AoBicuLTUBg,  The  first  annual  report  was  published  in  1910  in 
the  general  report  of  the  Department.  In  1911,  a  separate  report 
1  published  with  the  association  report.  Tbe  division  pub- 
es  leaflets  and  bulletins  on  special  subjects.  Established  in 
1910.  Address,  Frederieton, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  Hobticultubal  Society.  Annual  report*  are 
published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published  in 
1908  under  the  title  "Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Horticultural  Society."  Tbe  publication  has  been  continuous 
under  the  same  title,  except  for  the  year  1911.  There  have 
been  no  special  reports.   Organised  in   1893.  Address,  GofiV 


New 


NEW  JERSEY 

State  Hobticultubal  Society.  This  1 
_  report  published  by  the  state.  The  first  1  . 
published  in  1870  under  the  title  "Proceedings  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  at  its  Annual  Meeting." 
The  publication  is  continuous  under  the  same  title  Total 
of  volumes.  TO.   There  luive  been  no  special  reports, 
in  1875.  Address.  Riverton. 

NEW  YORK 

Eastern  New  Yobe  Horticultural  Societt.  This  organiratton 
is  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
HoBTicrLTrBAL  Societt  or  New  Yobe.  A  quarterly  journal  con- 
taining the  reports  of  proceedings  and  the  like  is  published  by 
the  society.  Also  memoirs  devoted  to  special  subject*  are  issued. 
Vol.  I.  "Report  of  Second  International  Plant  Breeding  Confer- 
ferenee,"  1902;  Vol.  II.  "Report  of  International  Confer- 
ence on  Acelimstiiation,"  1900.  Address,  New  York 
Garden.  Society  organised  1900;  incorporated  1902. 
New  Yobe  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Annu 

and  crop  bulletins  are  issued,  published  by  the  society.  "  The 
first  report  was  published  in  1903  under  the  title.  "Proceeding* 
of  the  Annual  Meeting."   The  publication  is  still  continued 
this  title.   Total  number  of  volumes,  13.   There  have 
ao  special  reports.  Address,  Penn  Van. 
New  Yore  State  Vegetable  Gbowebs'  Association.  Organ- 
ised 1911:  has  published  two  volumes  of  proceedings.  Address, 

Westebn  New  Yobe  Horticultural  Society.  Trie  first  annual 
report  was  issued  in  1874  under  the  title.  "Proceedings  of  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society."  The  publication  still  continues 
under  the  same  title.  Total  number  of  volumes.  40.  There  have 
^.hD^H^h^u^  E8t*blUhp'1  1H55'  At,,,r"»-  a*  Granite 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Division  or  Horticulture  or  the  North  Caromna  Depart- 
ment or  AoBtcrxTCBE.  Tbe  reports  of  the  Division  of  Horti- 
culture arc  included  in  the  Department  report*.  Biennial 
reports  have  been  published  since  1900.  making  seven  to  date. 
Monthly  bulletins  have  been  issued  since  1879  by  the  Depart- 
ment, only  a  few  of  which  are  strictly  horticultural.  There  ore 
35  volumes  in  this  series.    Special  horticultural 


North  Carolina  State  HoRnriLTt'BAL  Society.  This  society 
ha*  not  been  in  active  existence  for  some  years  but  it  is  now  in 
process  of  reorganisation.  A  few  annual  reports,  however, 
have  been  issued,  those  for  1886.  1893,  1894,  1898  and  1900. 
There  have  been  issued  separately  five  reports  of  the  Exper- 
imental Farm  of  the  society  at  Southern  Pines.   They  have 

1  Pav  Pm  " 


published  the  following  special  bulli 
'Plant  Food."  and  "Truck  Farming." 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


•The  Cow  ] 


North  Dakota  Hortnulturai.  Society.  No  reports  published. 
Members  receive  those  published  by  the  Minnesota  Horticul- 


N0VA  SCOTIA 

Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Gbowebs'  Association.  An  annua]  report  la 
published  by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published  in 
1875  under  tbe  title.  "Report  of  tbe  Fruit  Growers  Association 
and  International  Show  Society  of  Nova  Scotia."  No  other 
report*  wercpublishcd  until  1883.  Those  from  1883-1894  bore 
the  title,  "Transaction*  and  Report*  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  and  International  Show  Society  of  Nova  Scotia;" 
those  from  1895  to  the  present  time. "Annual  Report  uf  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  of  Nova  Scotia."  The  publication  is  con- 
tinuous under  the  same  title.  Total  number  of  volumes,  31. 
Addreas,  Port  WUliama. 

OHIO 

Columbus  Hobti cultural  Societt.  Annua]  reports  published 
by  the  society  are  issued.  From  1845-1886,  the  proceedings  of 
the  monthly  meetings  were  published  in  Columbus  newspapers. 
From  1886-1890,  a  journal  waa  issued  monthly  and  from  1890— 
1895,  this  journal  was  issued  as  a  quarterly.  These  publications 
were  entitled  "Journals  of  tbe  Columbus  Horticultural  Society." 
From  1890  to  the  present  time,  the  society  has  published  an 
annual  report  under  the  title,  "Proceedings  of  the  Columbus 
Horticultural  Society."  Total  number  of  volumes,  27.  Address, 
Columbus. 

Division  or  Horrn  culture,  or  the  Ohio  Department  or  Agri- 
culture. This  organisation  has  issued  at  least  three  I 
1907-1909. 

State  Horticultural  Society.  This  1 
in  1847  as  the  "Ohio  Pomologies!  Society," 
was  published  in  1848.  In  lHftfi.  tbe  name  of  tbe  society  wa 
changed  to  the  "Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society."  This 
society  issues  an  annual  report.  The  first  report  was  published 
in  1808  under  the  title  "Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  Hate  Pomological  Society)."  Reports  for  1907-8 
are  published  in  Bulletins  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  Division  of  Horti- 
culture of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since  1908, 
the  annual  reports  have  been  issued  independently.  Quarterly 
bulletins  have  i»«  issued  during  the  post  three  years.  Tola] 


OKLAHOMA 
State  Fecit  Growers' 

ONTARIO 


Fbctt  Branch  or  the  Oktabio  Department  or  Aoricu LTtTBg, 
Annual  reports,  published  by  the  province,  are  issued.  The 
first  report  was  published  in  1909  under  the  title,  "Annual 
Report  of  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture."  This  publication  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  From  1894-1907. 
a  separate  report,  "The  Fruit  Experiment  Stations  of  Ontario, 
was  published  by  the  Department.  This  was  merged  with  the 
Fruit  Branch  in  1908.  Total  number  of  volumes,  14.  A  special 
report  on  "Fruits  of  Ontario"  wo*  published  in  1906  and  revised 
in  1914.  Special  reports  on  fumigation  and,  orchard  spraying 
were  issued  for  a  few  years  but  are  now  combined  with  the 
Report  of  the  Fruit  Branch.  Complete  bulletins  of  every  fruit 
grown  in  Ontario  and  also  on  special  horticultural  subjects  are 
issued  and  revised  from  time  to  time  as  part  of  a  regular  series 
of  bulletins  published  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Address.  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Fruit  Gbowebs'  Association  or  Ontabio.  This  society  issues 
an  annua]  report  published  by  the  province.  The  first  report 
was  published  in  1863  under  the  title,  "Report  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  of  I'pper  Canada."  The  publication  is 
ntinuous.^but^  "fmtario"^  has  been  ^substituted  for  j'l'ppcr 

.  Toronto. 


Horticultural  Societies  or  Ontario.  This  organiiation  pub- 
lishes an  annual  report.  The  firwt  report  was  published  in  1907 
under  the  title.  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Ontario."  Total  number  of  volumes,  8. 
Parliament  Building,  Toronto. 

Ontario  Vegetable  Gbowebs'  Association.  This 
organised  in  1909  and  has  held  annual  meetings 
of  all  the  meetings  are 
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OREGON 

Statr  Board  or  Horticulture.  This  board  issu 
nisi  report*  publinhrd  by  the  Mate.  The  first  rrport  was  pub- 
lished in  1891  under  lb<:  title,  "Biennial  report  o(  State  Board 
of  Horticulture."  The  publication  u  continued  under  (In-  aliove 
titl«.  Total  number  of  volume,  12.  There  have  bn-n  stM<ciaJ 
bulletins  issued  on  fruits,  spraying,  orchard  uuuiagrtiient  and 
the  like.  Tbcy  have  issued  at  leaet  nine  numbered  bulletin*  of 
which  1-3  may  bp.  found  in  tlw  first  biennial  report  and  6-7  in 
the  second.  Address,  i'oitland. 


Obeoon  Static  Horticultural  Society.  An  annual  report  in 
published  by  the  mate.  The  first  rrport  wan  published  in -1309 
under  the  title.  "Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
AmiUJil  Meeting  of  the  Oregnn  .State  llnrtirulturnl  Soeiety." 
In  1H92,  one  rrport  wu  published  in  connection  with  the  Report 
of  the  Slate  Hoard  of  Horticulture.  The  publication  i»  con- 
tinued under  the  title  "Proceedings  and  Pais-r*  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society."  Total 
numl-T  of  volume*,  5.   There  have  been  no  special 


PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Horticultural  Association  or  Pcnnstlvania.  Annual 
report*  are  published,  usually  by  the  society,  but  front  1878- 

1894  they  were  published  in  connection  with  the  report*  of  the 
State  Hoard  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.   The  report  for 

1895  wm  issued  as  Bulletin  8  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture; 
those  for  1896  and  1 899- 1908  were  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  tlie  Depart nirnt  of  Agriculture.  The  fimt  report 
Was  publiahed  sometime  between  18M)  and  1807  under  the 
title.  Report  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society." 
Later,  it  was  issued  under  the  title,  "Report  of  Pennsylvania 
Kniit  Growers'  Soeiety."  After  1881,  it  appeared  under  I  ho 
title,  "Report  of  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." The  publication  has  been  continuous  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  year  1897,  which  was  never  published.  There  havo 


POKTO  RICO 


Porto  Rico  Horticultural  Soriirrr.  (mly  one  rrport  has  been 
published,  that  of  1911-12,  under  the  title.  "  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Porto  Rico  Horticultural  Society."  From  July. 
1906,  to  October,  1910.  the  "Porto  Rico  Horticultural  News 
was  issued  monthly  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Porto  Rico  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  IVccmbcr,  1010,  this  journal  wa 
with  "Porto  Rico  Progress"  which  has  since  been  i 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

Growers'  Association  or  Prince  Edward  Isijind.  Thin 
society  issues  annual  reports  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  first  rrport  was  published  in  1898  under  the 
title.  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
of  P.  E.  I."  The  pubucetion  is  still  continued  under  this  title. 
Some  of  the  reports  are  bound  with  the  lleport  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  are  not  published  separately.  Total 
number  of  volumes,  15.  There  have  been  no  sperm]  reports. 
Address.  Chariottelown. 

QUEBEC 

Montreal  Horticultural  Society  and  Fruit  Growers'  Anao- 

ciation  or  the  Province  or  Quebec.  This  society  publirhed 
its  first  annual  report  in  1*70  under  the  title,  "First  Report  of 
the  F'ruit  Committee  of  the  Montreal  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Ssicirty."  The  second  rrport  was  entitled  "Transac- 
tions and  Second  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committer,  etc."  and  was 
published  in  1X77.  From  1*77-18*2,  the  lr  porta  have  the  title 
Report  of  Montreal  Horticultural  Society  arid  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec."  Later  reports  have  the 
same  title  with  the  words  "Annual  Report"  substituted  for 
"Report."  The  society  has  not  been  in  active  existence  since 
about  1893  and  no  recent  reports  have  been  published. 

PoMOLOGICAL  AND  F*RUTT  GhOWINO  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 

Qi-kiik-.  Annual  reports  and  pamphlets  are  issued,  published 
by  (he  society  but  paid  for  by  the  Government ,  The  first 
report  was  published  in  1895  under  the  title.  'Annual  lleport 
of  the  Pumutugical  and  Fruit  Growing  Society  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec."    The  publication  is  continuous  under  this  title. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Bo  mi  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society.  This_  society 
issues  an  annual  report  publislied  by  the  state.  The  first 
report  was  published  in  11*04  under  the  title.  "First  Annual 
Report  of  I  be  Thirteenth  Meeting."  Tlie  publication  is  continu- 
ous under  the  title,  "Annual  Report."  Total  number  of  volumes. 
11.  There  have  been  no  special  reports.  Incorf 
state  law.  January  9,  1890.  Addles*.  Brookings. 


:  State  Horticultural 
;  with  1014. 
State  Nurserymen's  Association. 

^  in  1914.  * 


TEXAS 

Texas  Nurserymen's  Arhociation.  This  association  holds  annual 
meetings,  reports  of  which  are  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
Texas  Farmers'  Congress.  No  special  reports  are  issued. 
Address,  Sherman. 

Texas  Nit  Growers'  Association.  This  association  was  organ- 
ised in  1904  ami  continued  until  July,  1910,  when  it  was  merged 
into  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  One  bulletin  on  pecans 
was  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Texas  Farmers' 
Congress:  "Pecans  and  Other  Nuts  in  Texas,"  I90N.  "The 
Pecan  and  Hickory  in  Texas,"  by  E.  J.  Kyle  was  publiahed  by 
the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture  in  bulletin  form  in  1911. 

Texas  State  Horticultural  Society.  An  annual  report  is  pub- 
lished in  the  general  proceedings  of  the  Texas  Fanners'  Con- 
gress, published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  bulletin 
form.  In  1889,  there  was  a  report  published  by  the  society 
containing  the  reports  of  meeting*  from  1880-1S89  under  the 
title,  "Initial  Report  of  the  Texas  State  Horticultural  Society." 
No  other  report*  were  published  until  about  1905  when  they 
were  included  in  the  Farmer'*  Congress  Report.  There  are  no 


UTAH 

Utah  State  Horticultural  Commission.  This  organisation 
publishes  a  biennial  report.  The  first  report  was  issued  in  1897 
under  the  title,  "Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture." 
Reports  from  1897  1908  have  the  title.  "Biennial  Reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture:"  1909-1910.  "Biennial  Rrport 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Commission."  Total  number  of 
volumes,  9.  There  have  also  been  at  least  9  numbered  bulle- 
tins, the  first  fix  numbers  of  whirh  appear  also  in  the  annual 
reports.  Address,  412  Vermont  liuilding,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah  State  Horticultural  Society.  An  annual  report  is  issued 
by  the  society.  The  first  report  was  published  in  1912  under  the 
title,  "Proceeding*  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  I'tah' 
•lUtural  Society."  A  report  of  U»  eighth  annual 


VERMONT 

VgRMowT  State  Horticultural  Society.  This  society  issues 
annual  reports  published  by  the  state  in  "Vermont  Agricul- 
ture" and  also  aa  separates.  The*  first  report  wa*  published 
in  1890  under  the  title.  "Report  of  First  Annual  Meeting  of 
Vermont  State  Horticultural  Society."  No  other  report  was 
published  until  1905,  when  there  was  Issued  the  "Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Vermont  Slate  Horticultural  Society.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting."  The  publication  is  con- 
Total  number  «J  volumes.  12.  There  have  been  no 


VIRGINIA 

Viroinia  State  Horticultural  Society.  An  annual  report  is 
isnued  by  tlie  society  (which  has  state  appropriation).  The 
first  report  was  published  in  1898  under  the  title.  "Annual 
Report  of  the  \  irginia  State  Horticultural  Society."  The 
publication  is  still  continued  under  this  title.  The  society  issues 


four  quarterly  bulletins  each  year,  the  first  issue  containing  a 
'  '^Spray  Calendar."  J 


revised  " 
ing  in 
Croaet. 


continuous  under  this  title. 
There  have  been  no  special  Washington 


Rhode  Island 
publications  I 
Providence. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Horticultural  Society  or  .South  Carolina.  This  society  is  not 
now  in  existence.  It  published  only  one  report  in  lKK'.t  entitled 
"Heport  of  the   First   Meeting,  ol   the  Stale  Horticultural 

Society." 

Carolina  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  This  society  was 
organised  shout  six  years  ago  but  has  held  only  one  meeting. 
No  publication*  have  a*  yet  been  issued.   Address,  Greenville 


WASHINGTON 

State  Horticultural  Association.  Annual 
reports  und  bulletins  are  published  by  the  society.  The  first 
report  was  i-sued  in  1901  under  the  title.  "Report  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Horticultural  Association."  The  publication  still 
continues  under  the  same  title.  Total  number  of  volumes.  9. 
There  hsve  been  no  special  reports.  Address.  State  Secretary's 
Office.  Walla  Walla. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Viroinia  State  Horticultural  Society.  Up  to  1913 
this  society  issued  an  annual  report  published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  its  quarterlies.  The  first  report 
was  published  in  1*94  under  the  title,  "Special  Bulletin  No.  2. 
State  Experiment  Station."  The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
annual  meetings  were  reported  in  the  "Farm  Reporter"  (do 
longer  published),  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  in  the  "Farm  Re- 
view" (no  longer  published),  ninth  in 
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eleveulh  ami  twelfth  in  "Farm  Review,"  and  the 
to  nineteenth  have  liven  issued  by  the  State  Board  u< 
rultura.   Tin-  twentieth  report  in  published  by  the 
of  Agriculture,  aa  the  Board  of  Agrit 
I.  There  have  beeu  du  special  reporti 


Stats  Crakrkhht  Giiuwriui'  Association.  Thu 
association  lux  issued  twenty-seven  annual  report*  and  ten 
semi-annual  reports.  The  unit  report  waa  issued  in  1887. 
Wisconsin  State  Hobticulti'hal  Sotiktt.  An  annual  report 
is  published  by  the  slate.  The  Tint  regular  report  wan  published 
in  1871  under  the  tide,  "Transaction*  uf  the  K'nm 


Hortirultural  Society."  Beginning  wuh  the  report  for  1K89. 
the  publication  bore  the  title.  "Annual  Report.  Since  1010. 
the  report  haa  been  ismied  in  two  parta:  Part  I.  containing 
constitution,  by-laws,  businns*  transactions  and  bat  of  members 
which  are  for  distribution  to  members  only.  In  I84W.  a  report 
waa  published  entitled,  "Report  for  the  years  I8A4-8.  with  a 
short  historical  sketch  since  ita  organisation."  This  society 
also  issues  a  monthly  majnuine  entitled.  "Wisconsin  Horticul- 
ture," the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in  September.  1910. 
Between  1896  and  1903.  a  monthly  periodical,  entitled  "The 
Wisconsin  Horticulturist,"  waa  issued.  Nineteen  numbered 
bulletins  have  appeared  between  March.  1003.  and  April.  1910. 


WYOMING 

Wyoming  State  Board  or  Horticulttjm.  Biennial  reports  are 
issued.  The  first  report  waa  published  in  January,  1907, 
under  the  title,  "Biennial  Report  of  the  Wyoming  State  Board 
of  Horticulture."  The  publication  is  continued  under  the  samo 
title.  Special  bulletins,  alternating  with  tho  reports,  are  pub- 
lished—four h»ve  been  issued  thus  far— 1908,  1910,  1912,  1914. 
Address.  Laramie. 


I  State  HoBTietrLTCBAt.  Society.  Proceedings  are  U 
in  publications  of  the  above  board,  those  bearing  the  odd  num- 
bers in  the  biennial  reports,  and  the  others  in  the  special  bulle- 
tina. 

North  American  horticultural  periodicals. 

The  periodicals  of  any  subject  arc  supposed  to  chroni- 
cle all  the  fleeting  events  of  the  days  and  years,  and  to 
preserve  them  for  future  generations,  but  it  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  remember  and  record  the  journals 
themselves.  Horticultural  journals  probably  have  lived 
and  died  in  this  country  without  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  single  library  or  collector  of  books.  It  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  500 
horticultural  journals  have  been  started  in  North 
America.  There  are  more  than  sixty  in  continuance  at 
the  present  moment. 

The. '•.Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository"  was 
started  in  1793,  but  it  was  as  late  as  1821  that  a  horti- 
cultural department  was  added  to  it.  This  was  an 
organ  of  a  society  rather  than  a  journal  in  the  present 


American  agricultural  journalism  is  usually 
dated  from  the  establishing  of  the  original  "American 
Farmer"  in  Baltimore  in  1819.  The  first  journal  to 
devote  any  important  extent  of  its  space  to  horticul- 
tural matters  was  the  original  "New  hngland  Farmer," 
which  was  established  in  Boston  in  1822.  and  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Its  first  editor 
was  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  author  of  the  "New  Ameri- 
can Gardener."  a  book  which  appeared  in  1828,  and 
passed  through  at  least  six  editions. 

A  "Floral  Magazine"  was  started  in  Philadelphia  in 
1832  and  continued  sometime  afterward.  It  contained 
colored  plates  of  ornamental  plants.  The  entire  work, 
except  the  illustration,  was  done  by  the  two  David 
Landreths  and  it  was  published  by  them.  Tradition 
says  that  it  was  not  a  payingventure  antl  after  several 
years  it  was  discontinued.  The  volume  of  1832  com- 
prises eighty  pages,  with  descriptions  and  colored  illus- 
trations of  thirty-one  stove  and  other  ornamental 
plants.  The  full  title  is  "The  Floral  Magazine  and 
Botanical  Repository.  Published  by  D.  &  C.  Landreth. 
Nursery  and  seedsmen,  Philadelphia."  The  bound 
volume  isS'i  x  11  inches.  The  "Horticultural  Register 
and  Gardener's  Magazine,"  established  in  Boston  in 
1835,  and  edited  by  Fessenden  and  Joseph  Breck,  and 
"Hovey's  Magazine."  were  among  the  first  distinct 
horticultural  periodicals.  The  former,  although  a  mag- 


azine of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  did  not  persist 
long.  The  latter  was  founded  by  C.  M.  Hovey  and 
P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  and  was  called  the  "American  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  and  Register  of  Useful  Discoveries 
and  Improvements  in  Horticultural  and  Rural  Affairs," 
a  journal  which,  in  the  third  volume,  became  the 
"Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  and  which  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  existence  until  1808,  thus  covering  a 
third  of  a  century  of  one  of  the  most  critical  and  inter- 
esting periods  in  American  horticulture. 

The  next  important  journalistic  venture  was  the 
"Horticulturist,  '  begun  in  July,  1840,  and  continued 
under  many  changes  and  vicissitudes  for  some  thirty 
years,  and  was  finally  represented,  in  line  of  descent, 
by  "American  Gardening,"  which  ceased  to  exist  in 
November,  1904.  The  "Horticulturist"  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Albany,  Rochester,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  The  first  seven  volumes  were  edited  by  A.  J. 


the 

fourteenth 

and  G.  K.  Woodward.  Later  it  was  continued  by  Henry 
T.  Williams,  in  New  York,  until  the  close  of  1875.  when 
the  "Horticulturist"  was  united  with  the  "Gardeners' 
Monthly,"  of  Philadelphia.  This  latter  magazine 
started  January  1,  1859,  as  a  quarto,  but  became  an 
octavo  with  its  second  volume.  It  continued  until  the 
close  of  1887,  when,  upon  the  death  of  ita  publisher, 
Charles  Marat,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  ''American 
Garden,"  New  York.  It  had  a  long  and  useful  career 
under  the  editorial  management  of  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  conscientious  of  American  horti- 
culturists, Thomas  Mechan,  whom  all  the  succeeding 
generation  had  learned  to  love. 

The  "American  Garden  "as  such,  before  it  absorbed  the 
"Gardeners'  Monthly,"  traced  an  independent  descent 
from  two  otherjournals.  The  senior  of  these  was  "The 
Ladies'  Fk>ral  Cabinet,"  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  Januarv  1,  1872,  by  H.  T.  Williams,  who  was  also 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  "Horticulturist."  at  5  Beck- 
man  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Williams'  idea  was  that 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  properly  belonged  to  women, 
that  they  were  bv  nature  eminently  fitted  for  it,  and 
that  a  journal  adapted  to  their  wants  would  greatly 
aid  them  in  their  work,  and  prove  a  financial  success  to 
the  publisher.  For  some  time  "The  Floral  Cabinet" 
was  well  sustained  and  well  edited,  but  after  about 
three  years  Mr.  Williams  became  wholly  absorbed  in 
religious  publications  and  his  interest  was  gradually 
withdrawn  from  floriculture.  In  January,  1SS0,  the 
"Cabinet"  and  all  the  personal  effects  of  Mr.  Williams 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Adams  dc  Bishop,  who  con- 
tinued the  publication  with  varied  success,  and  who 
intended  to  close  up  the  business  as  soon  as  they  could 
do  so  to  the  best  advantage.  In  June,  1882,  the  paper 
and  good  will  were  sold  to  Ralph  H.  Waggoner,  who 
gave  it  new  life;  he  secured  the  services  of  C.  L.  Allen 
as  an  advisory  editor,  the  active  work  falling  upon 
MissS.  A.  Fraser.  The  last  number  under  Waggoner's 
management  was  issued  January  1,  1887,  when  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  "American  Garden."  The  other 
independent  journal  absorbed  by  "American  Garden" 
was  known  as  the  "Flower  Garden,"  and  the  first  num- 
ber was  published  October  1,  1872;  it  was  edited  by 
C.  L.  Allen,  and  published  quarterly  by  C.  L.  Allen 
&  Co.,  70  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  existed 
one  year  and  was  then  sold  to  Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  seed 
and  bulb  merchants,  who  removed  its  publication  office 
to  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  and  changed  its  name  to 
"The  American  Garden,"  the  late  Mrs.  C.  V.  Beach 
becoming  its  editor.  Beach  dc  Son  continued  the  publi- 
cation as  a  quarterly  till  the  year  1880,  when  B.  K. 
Bliss  A  Sons  secured  possession  of  both  the  paper  and 
the  seed  business.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  F.  M. 
Hexamer  became  editor.  Two  years  later  (1882)  the 
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publication  again  became  a  monthly.  In  1883,  E.  H. 
Libby  secured  possession  of  the  property,  but  its  publi- 
cation was  continued  under  the  nuiic  editorial  control 
till  the  end  of  1885;  during  some  |>&rt  of  tiiis  |>eriod  the 
publication  office  was  at  Greenfield,  Mass.  Things 
Btood  as  they  were  till  1890,  when  the  magazine  shape 
was  adopted.  In  that  year,  L.  H.  Bailey  became  editor 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  till  1893.  In  January, 
1892.  soon  after  the  absorption  of  "Popular  Gardening" 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  title  was  altered  to  "American 
Gardening,"  so  as  to  unite  and  typify  both  names. 
Prior  to  this  amalgamation,  after  having  had  a  career 
of  seven  years  under  Ellas  A.  Long,  its  founder,  "Popu- 
lar Gardening"  had  absorbed  many  minor  magazines. 
For  a  time  E.  A.  I>ong,  in  association  with  T.  Greiner. 
edited  the  combined  journal.  After  1893,  Leonard 
Barron  assumed  the  editorship,  the  periodical  having 
been  taken  over  by  the  A.  T.  Dc  La  Mare  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  "The  Florists'  Exchange."  In 
October,  1898,  James  Withers  took  over  the  publica- 
tion. The  American  Gardening  Publishing  Company 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  in  1901 .  In  1903.  the  Ameri- 
can Gardening  Co.,  was  organized,  the  business  mana- 
ger being  Thomas  B.  Meehan;  and  with  this  organi- 
zation the  regular  continuity  of  the  periodical  as  a 
general  horticultural  magazine  came  to  a  close.  The 
"Fruit  Grower" of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  took  over  the  mailing 
list. 

The  "Philadelphia  Florist"  completed  its  first  volume 
in  1852-3.  The  subsequent  volumes  (at  least  three) 
were  known  as  the  "Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal." 
It  was  a  very  enditable  monthly  magazine,  with  col- 
ored plates.  An  early  journal  in  the  new  West  was 
Hooper  and  Elliott's  "Western  Farmer  and  Gardener," 
Cincinnati,  September,  1839—45,  with  plates  colored 
by  hand. 

The  first  pomologkal  journal  was  probably  Hoffy's 
"Orchardist  s  Companion,"  a  quarterly,  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1841,  ami  edited  by  LV.  HrinckM.  It 
was  a  pretentious  quarto,  with  colored  plates,  of  which 
only  one  volume  was  issued.  This  was  followed  in  18fi0 
by  tin;  "North  American  Pomologist"  bv  Dr.  Brinckl6, 
an  abler  publication  than  the  other.  Other  early  horti- 
cultural periodicals  were  "Western  Horticultural  Re- 
view," Cincinnati,  1851-3,  edited  by  John  A.  War- 
der; "American  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  later  known 
as  "Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  Boston,  1867- 
71  (9  vols.),  edited  in  its  last  three  years  by  the 
vounger  Robert  Manning;  "Western  Pomologist,  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  1870-72, 
by  Mark  Miller,  J.  Stayman,  and  others.  The  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  week  I  v,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
great  English  journals,  was  "Garden  and  Forest,"  which 
appeared  in  New  York  in  1SH8,  under  the  management 
of  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University. 
This  journal  continued  till  the  close  of  1897,  compris- 
ing ten  completed  volumes  of  very  high  character  and 
entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  noteworthy  undertak- 
ings in  the  entire  field  (see  .S7t//«a,  p.  1597).  Probably 
the  first  journal  devoted  to  a  particular  fruit  or  plant 
was  Husmann's  "Crape  Culturist,"  St.  Louis,  1869-71. 

The  first  florists'  trade  paper  to  persist  is  "The  Ameri- 
can Florist,"  issued  August  15,  1885;  this  was  followed 
by  "Florists'  Exchange,"  in  1880;  and  "Florists* 
Review,"  1895.  "Horticulture,"  established  1904,  ia 
also  practically  a  trade  paper.  All  of  these  are  continu- 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  earliest  distinct  horticultural 
periodical  was  the  "California  Culturist."  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  in  January,  18-r»9-  Thus  ran 
through  four  volumes,  and  it  records  the  marv  els  of  t  he 
first  era  of  modern  fruit-growing  upon  the  Paeifie  slope. 
Before  this,  however,  "The  California  Farmer,"  had 
been  established  (January-,  1854).  It  maintained  a 
spasmodic  existence  for  a  number  of  years,  and  printed 
the  first  pomological  and  horticultural  reports  of  com- 


mittees. "The  Pacific  Rural  Press"  was  established 
in  1871,  in  San  Francisco,  and  still  continues,  devoted 
very  largely  to  the  horticultural  interests.  The  "Cali- 
fornia Horticulturist"  was  established  in  1870,  and 
ran  through  ten  yearly  volumes,  when,  in  1880,  it  was 
merged  into  "The  Pacific  Rural  Press."  "The  Rural 
Cahfomian,"  of  Los  Angeles,  still  in  existence,  was 
established  in  1877.  "The  California  Fruit-G rower," 
commenced  in  1888,  still  survives  (1912)  as  "The 
California  Fruit  News."  "The  California  Florist," 
first  issued  in  Santa  Barbara,  then  in  San  Francisco, 
began  in  May,  1888,  and  stopped  in  1889.  "The  Cali- 
fornia Cultivator,"  of  Loa  Angeles,  established  in  1884, 
is  still  published.  See  pages  1507,  1508  for  further 
discussion  of  California  journals. 
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John  Nelson,  ed. 
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S.-M.  t 


ny,  ed.  and 
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Bhittmi  Colcmbu  Fsctt  and  Fa 

M.  1BOB.  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
Tub  Canadian  Florist.  H. 

turml  Publishing  Company. 

Petrrboro,  t)nl. 

The  Canadian  Hobticc ltcribt.  H.  B.  Cowan,  ed.  Pub  by 
Horticultural  r^bbahin.  Company.  M.  It,  1878.  Peterboro. 
Onl. 

Fbcit  Gunvu  and  Farmer.  Ja 

Grimsby,  (ml.    I  Formerly  "Fruit  Grower.  Market  uaroener 
•ml  Poultry  num." ) 
Lb  Jo  i  lis  a  l  d'Aqbiccltvbb  bt  d'Hortici-ltt:be.    Pub.  bjr 
Minister  of  A«ri<-ulture  of  Quebec  H.  Najiant,  ed.  M.  11. 
1879.  Quebec.  Que. 
Manitoba  HonTirri.TVRiaT.    Publiahed  by  Manitoba  Horticul- 
tural anrl  Forestry  Assuriations.   M.  fl.   lttM.  Winnipeg. 
1012.  KentvUle.  N.  8. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Acker  trND  G a bten ba faBrTTTXu,    The  Herold  Company.  W. 

fl.  \m>.  Milwaukee.  Wfa, 
Amkhicax  Fu>iti>rr.  The  American  Florist  Company,  ed.  and  pub. 

W.  SI.  (Canadian  subscription.  $2. )  1886.  Ch 
American  Fafir  and  Nit  Jocbnal.  II. 

fl.   1904.  1'eteri.bur*,  Va. 
American  FBurra.   R.  T.  Oloott.   M.  $1.50.    1903.  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Amebic  an  Nrr  Joea**!.  R.T.  Oloott.  M.  $125.  1914.  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Amebic**  Pomoloqibt.  Pub.  by  American  Pomological  Society. 

Am-V-'k.  Wow  The.  U.G.  Border.  M.  fl.  1914.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Official  organ  of  the  Apple  Advertiser*  of  America. 
Arkansas  Frcit*  and  Farms,  E.  N.  Hopkins.  Fort  .' 

(First  appeared  under  title  "Oaark  Produce  Jou: 

"Uaark  Fruits  and  Farms." 
Better  Frcit    E.  H. 

CALIFORNIA  CVLTtVATOR. 
I  .OS  Angeles. 

California  Fhtit  New*.   H.  C.  Rowley,  ed.  and  pub.   W.  S3. 

1KNX.  San  Francim-o.  (Formerly  '•California  Fruit  Grower.") 
California  G»roen.    Alfred  L).  Robinson,  ed.    M.  ft.  1908. 

Han  Diejro.  Calif. 
Cabouna  Frcit  and  Trcckee's  Jocbnal  Z.  W.  ic  W.  8.  White- 

bead.  S-M.    fl.   ls(>7.  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
Eastern  Frcit.  S.  M.  Paaehall.  Nf    50rts.  1912.  Philadelphia. 
Farm  and  Oho., no.   It  W.  Thru.li.  ed.    M.  f  1  for  3  yi>.  1013. 

Keyscr.  W.  Va. 
Florida  Grower.    Florida  Grower  Publishing 

f  1  50.   I  WOK.  Tampa.  Fla. 
Fuirists-  Fxchanoe.  The.    A.  T.  De  I*  Ma 

Publishing  Co.   W    fl.   IHS8.  New  York. 
Fu>Bi*T»'  Review.  H.  B.  Howard,  ed.  W. 
Fki  it  and  Pbodcte  Pibtriuctok. 

W.  S2.   1913.   Portland.  Ore. 
Frcit  Belt.  Geo.  W.  Welsh.   M.  SO  eta.  1905.  Grand  Rapida, 

Mirh. 

Fbtitmak  and  Gardener.    E  MeCuteheon,  ed.  and  pub.  M. 

50«-t«.   IH'17    Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
FBrrTMAN>  Gcidk,   Fruilmau's  Guide.  Inc.  «.  SI.  1HW>.  New 

York. 

Fbcit  Grower  and  Farmer.  W.  G.  Campbell,  ed.  M.  fl.  1S97. 
Si.  Joseph.  Mo.    (Known  as  "Western  Fruit  Grower"  until 

October,  H>12.) 

Frcit  Trade  Jocbnal   »nd  Pkoiicce  Record,    fruit  Trade 

Journal  Company    W.   fl     1H.VI    New  York. 
Gardener*'  Chrond  i  k  or  Amebu  a.  The.  ChroniHe  Pre»,  Inc. 

M.  fl.SO.  1 90S.  MadlBBB,  N.  J. 
GAMorNiNti,    The  GanleniiiK  Company,  ed.  and  pub.    S-M.  f2. 

18K2.  Chieaao.  III. 
GtRDKN  Maciaiink.   Double-lay.  Pa«e  «  Co.    M.   fl .50,  1905. 

Garden  City.N  ■  Y. 
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Green's  Fruit  Grow  eh.  Chaa.  A.  Green,  ed.  M.  SO  eta.  IRK  I. 

Hoc  hauler.  N.  Y. 
Gulf  Coabt  Citrus  Fbuit  G  bower  and  Southern  N'i  uui- 
.  &  LeecrafL  M.  $1.  December.  1010. 

IT.  JL  Stewart.  W.  $11 
j  Gabden.  MeBridc,  Naat  A  Co. 
York,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  Hobticcltcbe.  Pub.  by  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
.Society.  Q.   1913.  Normal, 

I.VTEHMOUNTAIN  FRUIT  JOURNAL  AND  INTENSIVE  AGRICULTURIST. 

R.  E.  Turpin,  cd.  Alfred  Patek,  pub.  SI.  1910.  Grand 
Junction  and  Denver.  Colo.  (Now  consolidated  with  '•Western 
Farm  Ijfe.") 

Landscape  ARCHtTECTCRR.  Official  organ  of  the  American 
Society  of  landscape  Architect*.  Published  by  !•»>'.  Hubbard 
and  VVhrclright.  <J.  t2.   1910.   New  York. 

Mareet  Growers'  Journal.  8.  W.  Severance.  S.-M.  tl.  1807, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Mk-hioan  Horticulture.  Pub.  by  Michigan  State  Horticultural 

Society,  M. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist.  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society.   M.  fl.   1894.    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Modern  Gladiolus  Grower.  The.  Madison  Cooper,  < 
M.  SO  eta.   1914.  Calcium.  N.  Y. 

National  Nurrertman.  National  Nurseryman  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.  M.  SI.  1893.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nebrasea  Horticulture.  Published  by  Nebraska  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.   M.  SI.   11*1 1.  lincoln. 

Northern  Fruit  Grower.  M.  1911.  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Northwest  Farm  and  Orchard.    R.  E.  While.    M.    60  cts. 


to  •  Tilton's  Journal  of 


Com- 
Horti- 


,  ed.  and  pub. 


Spokaae,  Wash. 

Northwest  Horticulturist  and  Dairyman.  C.  A.  Tonneaun,  ed. 

and  pub.   M.  SO  cts.  18S8.  T acorns.  Wash 
Nut-Gbower.  J.  F.  Wilson.  M.  SI.  1902.  Waycrosa,  Ga. 
Orchard  and  Farm  Irrigation.    A.  Dixon.    M.    SI.  lNSC. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Formerly  "Orchard  and  Farm.") 
Pacific  Fruit  World.    M.  V.  Hartranft.   W.   $2.    1895.  Lo* 

Angeles,  Calif. 

P»nnc  Garden.  P.  D.  Barn  hart.  ed.  M.  SI.  1907.  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscapr  Gardening.  Allied  Arts 

Ptiblishinc  Co.  M.  $2.   1891.  Chicago,  III. 
Park's  Floral  Maoazinh.   Geo.  W.  Park.    M.    10  eta.  1871. 

l  a  Park.  Pa. 

Peach  Grower*'  Journal  and  Apple  Trade  Review.  W.  John 
Hinrhry.  ed.  End  pub,  M.  SI.   1899.  Middlcport,  N.  Y. 

Soctiiern  Fruit  Grower.  The.  R.  S.  Walker,  ed.  M.  SO  eta. 
iv.to.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Soctiiern  Orchards  and  Farms.  J.W.Canada.  M.  50  els.  1907. 
Houston.  Texas.  (First  appeared  under  title  "Texas  Fruits." 
From  1909-11  had  Uw  title  "Southern  Orchard  and  Homes.") 
Now  appears  under  title  "Southland  Farmer."  La  Porte,  Texas. 

Tree  Gold.  Benjajmn  W.  Douglass,  cd.  M.  50  eta.  1914.  India- 


Tbcckeb 'and  Fabmeb.    H.  J.  Hill.  ed.    M.    SI.    1906.  New 
Orleans,  La.    (Now  "Modern  Farming."   A.  B.  Gilmore,  ed. 
Established  1870) 
Trccr  Farmer  op  Texas.  J.  C.  Loving.  M.  SI.  1899.  Dallas. 
Vegetable  Grower.    U.  L.  F  re  king.  ed.    M.    50  cts.  1911. 


Spencer.  Ind. 
Wisconsin  Horticulture.  Pub. 

y.  M.  1910.  " 


the  Wisconsin 


Horti- 


EXTINCT  HORTICULTURAL  JOURNALS 
IN  CANADA 

Acadian  Orchardibt.  H.  G.  Harris,  ed.  and  pub.  W.  $1.  1873. 

Kentrille.  N.  S. 

Courier  and  Oeanaoan  Orchardist.   Geo.  C.  Rose,  ed.  and 

pub.  W.  $1.50.   191)4.   Kelowna,  B.  C. 
Farm  and  Garden  Cclturjbt.    Richard   Burke,  ed.  1888-9. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

American  Farm  and  Horticulturist.  L.  J.  Thomparm.  Q. 
25  cts.  1889-94.  Ijikewood.  Ohio.  Pub.  at  Richmond.  Va.. 
from  IH91-93. 

American  Farm  and  Orchard.  W.  D.  Bassford,  ed.  M.  1901-6. 

Mexico,  Mo. 

American'  Frcit  and  Farm.  American  Publi-hing  Company.  M. 

SI.   19IW.  Paonia.  Colo. 
American  Garden.   F.  M.  Hczamcr  and  others.    M.  1874-91. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
American   CiKiummi.    Rural  Publishing  Company,    tl.  M. 

1892  1904.  New  York.  (Merged  inlo  '  Western  Fruit  Grower" 

DOW  "Fruit  Grower.") 
American  Horticci.tch.il  Advertiser. 

American  Horticcltcrist.  leavrnworth  A  Burr  Co.  M.  tl. 
lss.Vfi.  Detroit,  Mich.  (F.tsbli»he.l  as  "Michigan  Horti- 
culturist "  Combined  with  "Popular  Gardening.") 

American  Horticulturist.  M.   1891  8.  Wichita.  Kan  a. 
li.hed  a.  "Smith's  Small  Fruit  Farmer.") 

American  Horticulturist.  W.  Douglas,  ed.  W.  $1.50.  1010- 
1 1. 


American  Journal  or 
panion.  1807.  (Later  i 
culture.") 

American  Truce  Farmer.    W.  T.  Burkam,  ed.  M- 

1903  lo  December,  1905.  St.  Louis.  Mo.    (Changed  to  "Farm 
Money-  Maker." ) 
Apple  Specialist.  James  MrKinnsy.  M.  50  cts.  1903-8.  Quincy, 

111-   (Merged  inlo  "Green's  Fruit  Grower.") 
Abkanbas  Fruits.  D.  E.  Debou.  ed.  50  cl*.   1912-14.  Fayette- 

vilie.  Ark.   (Now  merged  with  "Arkansas  Fruits  and  Karma.' 
Bwston  Flower  Mareet  and  New  England  Florist.  (Cb 

to  "New  England  Florist  ") 
Bow-ditch's  American  Florist  and  Farmer.  M.  1881-5. 

(Merged  into  "Orchard  and  Garden.") 
Cacti's  Journal  M,   1*94-8.  Baltimore,  Md. 
California  Cui.turist.  M.  1858-63.  San  Francisco. 
California  Florist  and  Gardener.    E.  E.  Smith,  ed.  M. 


'Pacific  Rural  Press.") 
Wood.    M.    $1.  1891. 


188H-9.  San  Francisco.   (Merged  iuto 
Camfuhnia  Fruit  Exporter.    Scott  A 
San  Francisco. 

California  Horticulturist.  M.  1871-80.  (Merged  into  " 
Rural  Press.  ") 

Central  States  Fbuit  Grower.  1896-9.  (Later  "Nationi 

Grower.") 
Citbouhaph.   Redlands.  Calif. 

Colorado  Fruit  Grower.    Paonia  and  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

(Title  changed  to  "Irrigation  Fruit  Grower.") 
Cbanbebrt  Grower.  W.  II.  Fitch,  ed.  M.  $1.  1903-5.  Cranmoor, 

Dahlia  New*.   New  England  Dahlia  Society.  M.  $1.  1907-11. 
Boston. 

Eastern  New  Yore  Horticulturist.   Q.    1897-9.  Chatham, 

N.  Y. 

Eastern  Shore  Farmer  and  Fruit  Cu lturirt.  M.  1893-1902. 

Salisbury-  Mil.,  and  Georgetown,  Del.   (Established  in  1893  aa 

the  "Strawberry  Culturist.") 
Fanct  Fruit.  Granville  lowther,  ed.  and  pub.  M.  tl.  1907-9. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.   (Later  changed  to  "Washington  Fruit 

Grower.") 

Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower.  Florida  Publishing  Co.  W. 
ville,  Fla. 

Farm.  Garden  and  Poultrt.  Farm.  Garden  and 

puny.  M.  50  cts.  1902.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
Field,   Lawn  and  Gabden.    W.  B.  Davis,  ed.    M.  1874-5. 

Madison,  Wia. 
Floral  Instructor.  M.  1880-91.  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 
Floral  Life.    Young  A   Bennett  Co.    M.    50  cts.  1903-8. 

Springfield.  Ohio.   (Merged  into  "Household  Journal  and  Floral 

Life'') 

Floral  Magazine.  John  I^ewis  Childs.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal.    H.  C.  Hanson.  M. 
1852-5.   Philadelphia.    (Established  aa  "Philadelphia  Florist 
and  Horticultural  Journal.") 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

by  Suburban  Pres..    M.  tl. 

R.  Blakcy,  ed. 


M.  tl.  1886-9. 
Cbeswold.  Del. 

.  ed.  M. 


Flower  Garden.  The.  1872-1. 
Flowers,  F.  W.  Stack,  ed. 

1912.  New  York. 
Fbuit  and  Grape  Grower.  A. 

Charloltc ville,  Va. 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grower. 
Fbuit  Grower.  W.  $2.  181)2. 
Fbuit  Grower  and  HoimcuL-: 

tl.  1890-1.  Lacon.  III. 
Fruit  Grower's  Journal.   O.  O.  Buck.  ed.  and  pub. 

1883-6.:   8.-M.    from  1887-1907:  M.    19(18.   50  cts.  1883. 

Pub.  at  Cobden,  III.,  1883-1907:  at  Treynor,  Iuwa.  1908. 

(Merged  into  "Green's  Fruit  Grower.14) 
Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener.  A  M.  Purdy.  M.  tl. 

1869-86.     Palmyra,    N.    Y.     (Established    as  "Small  Fruit 

Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener."    Absorbed  by  "  Popular 

Gardening.") 

Fruits  and  Flowers.    D.  II.  Steams,  pub.    M.    t2.  1891-2. 
Portland.  Ore. 

Fruits  and  Flowers.  A.  W.  Dyer.  M.  in  cts.  1906.  Chautau- 
qua. N.  Y.   (Absorbed  by  the  "Vegetable  Grower.") 

Garden  and  Forest.  C.  8.  Sargent.  W.  $4.  1888-97. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gardeners'  Magazine.  Joseph  Hreck.  1835.  Boston. 

Gardeners'  Magazine.  M.  1854-5.  Ronton. 

Gardeners' Monthly.  Thomas  Mcehan.  M.  January  8.  1859  to 
January,  1888.   Philadelphia.    (Absorbed  by   "Amencan  Gar- 


Grape 

Mo. 


M.  1869-71. 


Home  and  Flower*.  M.   1»96-I904.  Springfield.  Ohio.  (Estab- 
lished as  "How  to  Grow  Mowers."  Continued  under  following 


title.  I 

Home  and  Flow  ers,  formerly  "How  to  Grow  Flowers."  consoli- 
dated with  "Success  with  Flowers."  M.  1890-1906.  West 
Grove.  Pa.  (Established  as  "Succese  with  Flowers."  Merged 
into  "Vick'n  Magazine.") 

Home  Florist.  Q.  1898-1901.  Springfield,  Ohio.  (Merged  into 
"Home  and  Flowers.") 

Horticultural  Art  Journal  T.  B.  Jenkins,  ed.  $2.  1886-91. 
Rochester.  N.  Y'. 

Horticultural  Mabeetplace.  John  S.  Gallagher.  W.  Septem- 
ber, 1910,  lo  October  31.  1910.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Hobticultubal  Register.  Thomas  G.  Fessenden.  M.  1835-9. 
Boston. 

Horticultural  Review  and  Botanical  Magazine.  J.  A. 
Warder,  ed.    M.    1853-4.   Cincinnati.  Ohio.  (Eatablithed  aa 

"1 
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Horticultural  Visitor.   (See  "Our  UorticulturaJ  Visitor.") 
Horticulturist.    A.  J.   Downing  and  other*.    M.  1846-75. 

Albany.  Rochester,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.   (United  with 

"Gardeners'  Monthly."  . 
Household  Journal  and  Floral  Lira.    W.  A.  Martin,  ed. 

M.  25  eta.  11103.   CVr.tral  Publishing  Company,  Springfield, 

Ohio. 

Hovey's  Maoaxine  or  Horticulture.  C.  M.  Hovey.  M.  1835- 
68.  Boston.  Seems  never  to  have  had  thin  title  on  title  page. 
Title:  1835-6,  "American  Gardener*'  Magazine  and  Register 
of  I'seful  Art*:"  1837-68,  "The  Magaxine  «(  Horticulture. 
Botany  and  all  I'seful  Discoveries  and  Improvement*  in  Rural 
Affair*/'  I'nited  with  "Ameriran  Journal  ol  Hortieulture"  to 
form  "Tilton's  Journal  o(  Horticulture."). 

How  to  Glow  Flower*.  1806-1900.  (Title  changed  to  "Home 
and  Flowers.") 

International  HoBmccLTtmisT.  18S9.  Harriaburg.  Pa 

Iowa  llii»nn  i.Tt:»r.  Puli.  by  State  Horticultural  Society.  M. 
Des  Moines.  January  to  December,  litis. 

Irrigation  Fruit  Grower.  11,  II.  Perry,  ed.  M.  tl.  1905-11. 
Denver,  Colo.  I Established  aa  "We.tern  Slope  Fruit  Grower;" 
then  aa  "Colorado  Fruit  Grower."  Abaorbed  by  "Iiilermoun- 
tain  Fruit  Journal.") 

Ladies  Floral  Carinet.  M.  1872  to  January  7, 1887.  New  York. 
(l'D.te.1  with  "American  Garden.") 

Ladies  Horticultural  Muiuixc  and  Floral  Register.  M. 
Baltimore.  Md.   (Prospectus  issued  in  June,  1833.) 

Lewiston  Orchards  Lira.  H.  H.  8.  Rowell.  exi.  M.  SO  eta. 
1912-14.   1-cwi.ton.  Idaho. 

Maoaxine  or  Gardenino  and  Botant.  M.  1834.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maoaxink  or  Horticulture,  Botaxt  and  All  I'sari  L  DIS- 
COVERIES AND  IMPROVEMENT*  IN  Rural  Attairb,  (See  "Hovey's 
Magazine  ol  Horticulture.") 

The  Market  Garden.  Market  Garden  Publishing  Company. 
M.  50  cts.  First  number  published  in  January.  1894.  and  in 
July  and  in  October  the  regular  monthly  journal  began.  Dis- 
continued 1906,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mayflower.  J.  L.  Childs.  M.  50  cts.  188.5-1906.  Pub.  at  Floral, 
N.  Y.  1885-6:  Querns,  N.  Y.  1887-8;  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
1*89-1900.  (Merged  in  "Floral  Life.") 

Meehan's  Garden  Bulletin.  S.  M.  Meehan.  M.  $1.  1909-13. 
Genuantown.  Pa. 

Meehan's  Monthly.  T.  Meehan.  M.  *2.  1891-1902.  German- 
town,  Pa. 

MichioaN  Fhi'it  Grower.   Pub.  by  Practical  Farmer  Company. 

W.   1893-9.  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich.   1893-6  "Practical  Farmer 

and  Fruit-Grower." 
Michigan  Horticulturist.  Cha*.  W.  Garfield,  ed.   W.  H.  Burt 

Publishiag  Company,  pub.  M.  1885-6.  Detroit,  Mich.  (Title 

changed  to  "American  Horticulturist.") 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  Farmer  and  FhuitmaN.   R.  J.  Profitt. 

M    .50  cts.    1 8.8.8.    Kansas  City.  Mo.    (From   1888-04  had 

title  " Kansas  City  Progress  and  Western  Farm  Journal.") 
Montana  Fruit  Grower.  1896-1901.  Missoula. 
National  Fruit  Grower.    Fruit  Grower  Publishing  Company. 

M.   50  cu.    1804  1910.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  I  From  1896-9  had 

title  "Central  States  Fruit  Grower.") 
National  Frith  Grower,    ("has.  Greening.    Monroe,  Mich. 

(1896-0  "Central  States  Fruit-Growcr.") 
National  Horticulturist.  Q.  1890-3.  Cambridge,  Md. 
National  Horticulturist.    National  Hortieulturist  Company. 

M.  SI.   1909  to  March,  1912.  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 
Nerhaska  Horticulturist.  J.  G.  Carpenter.  Q.  25  cts.  1883- 

93.   Blower.  Neb. 
New  England  Florist.    New  England  Florist  Company.  W, 

1896-9.   Boston.   (Established  as  "Boston  Flower  Market  and 

New  England  Florist.") 
New  York  Horticultural  Review.  1855.  New  York. 
North  American   HoRncui.TURiaT.    M.    50  cts.  1895-1907. 

Monroe,  Mich. 

OranoeBi  it.  L  M.  Holt.  M.  S2.  1890-1.  Pub.  at  Alessandro. 

Calif  1890  2;  Kialto,  1893;  I«s  Angeles.  1894.  A  weekly  edition 

began  in  1893  as  "The  Orange  Grower." 
Orchard  and  Garden.    J.  T.  Lovett  Company,  pub.    M.  50 

cts.   1879-92.   Little  Silver,  N,  J. 
Orchard  Fruit*.  Wm.  Dyke.  M.  50  eta.  1892-3.  Effingham.  111. 
OrciiardistV  Companion.   A.  Hoffy.  Q.  1H41-2.  Philadelphia. 
Ornamental  and  Forest  Tree  Grower.    J.  J.  Pinney.  M. 

SO  cts.   Evergreen,  Wis. 
Ot'R  Horticultural  Visitor.  C.  G.  Mcndenhall.  ed.  M.  50  eta. 

189.V19U6.  Kinniundy,  III.  (First  number  had  title,  "Southern 

Illinois    Horticulture   Visitor";    1895-1901,  "Horticultural 

Visitor.") 

Pacieic  Tree  and  Vine.  1882.  San  Josf,  Calif. 

Peach  G  now  Eli.   Mr.  Bryan,  ed.  and  pub.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Peach  Grower.  Fruit  Cultuhist  and  Truckers'  Maoaxink. 

R.  M.  Martin,  ed.  and  pub.  M.  50  cts    1903-1909.  Savannah. 

Ga. 

Philadelphia  Fw.ribt  and  Horticvi.ti  hist  Journal.  R.  R. 
Scott,  ed.  1852-3.  (Continued  as  "Florist  and  Horticultural 
Journal.") 

Pilot  Point  Horticulturist.  M.  Pilot  Point,  Texas. 

Popular  Gardening  and  Fruit  Growino.  F.lia*  A.  l.ong.  M. 
1885-91.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  iCombiued  with  "American  Gar- 
den.") 


Practical  Farmer  and  Fruit-Grower.    (See  "Michigan  Fruit 

Grower.") 

Practical  Fruit  Grower.    G,  A.  Atwood.    M.  1894-1907. 

Springfield,  Mo.   (From  1894-1900  had  title.  "The  SouthVest." 

Merged  into  "American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal.") 
Practical  Nurseryman  and  Horticultural  Advertiser.  M. 

1893  1902.  Hunuville,  Ala. 
Proorehsiye  Eastern  Fruit  Grower,  John  S.  Gallagher.  1910- 

11.   Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Puroy's  Fruit  Recorder  and  Evaporator.   A.  W.  Purdy.  Q. 

25  cts.   1889-94.  Palmyra.  N.  Y. 

Roouk  Rivke  Fruit  Grower.  Charles  Meaerre.  M.  St.  1909- 

1Z  Medford.  Ore. 
Rose  Journal.    Published  by  the  American  Rose  Society.  Q. 

1912-13.  Fishkill-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Science  and  Horticulture.    C.  R.  Orcutl.    M.    S2.  Orcutt, 

Calif.   Also  pub.  at  lx»»  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
Skkd  Timk  and  Harvest.  Isaac  F.  Tillingha-t.    M.  (1880-2. 

Q,l  25  cts    18SO-94.  La  Plume.  Pa.  (Merged  in  "American 

Parmer  and  Farm  News.") 
Szkd  Time  and  Harvest.    W.    1897-M.   Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Hekd  Time  and  H  ahvest.  M.  1905-8.  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Small  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottaoe  Gardener.  1869-71. 

(Later  "Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener.") 
Smith's  Smali.  Fruit  Farmer.   It.  F.  Smith.  <J.  50  eta.  1891-4. 

I.awrrnce,  Kana.   (letter  "American  Horticulturist). 
Southern  California   HonmcuLTURurr.    Southern  California 

Horticultural  Society.    M.    1877-9.    Los  Angeles.  (Followed 

by  'Semi-Trop.0  California;"  then  united  with  "Rural  Cali- 

fomian.") 

Southern  Floral  Maoaxinb.    Morton  A  Titus.    M.    50  eta. 

Clarksville.  Tenn. 
South ER.N  Fuirist  and  Gardener.   M.  1894-9.   Louisville.  Ky. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  1898-9. 

Fruit  Journal.  James  Harrison,  ed.  and  pub,  M. 
1904.   Mofttciuroa,  Ga. 

Horticultural  Jours  At.    S-M.    1888-91.  Denison, 


i  vn  -r 

Southern 
50  cts. 

Southern 
Texas. 

Southern 


Horticulturist.  H. 


Canton,  Miss..  January  and  February, 


•  asey,  « 

, 1869; ' 


M.  1869-70. 

[»*^ 
Southern  HoR-nct  lti  riot.  M.  1H92.  Humboldt.  Tenn. 
Southern  Horticulturist.  M.  Denison  and  Ft.  Worth.  Texas. 
Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Visitor.    (See  "Our  Horti- 
cultural Visitor.") 
Strawiierrt.   R.  M  Kellogg  Company.  M.  SI.   1908-7.  Three 

Rivers.  Mich.    (Merged  into  "Fruitman  and  Gardener.") 
Strawberry  Culturist.  (Changed  to  "Eastern  Shore  Farmer  and 

Fruit  Culturist.") 
Strawberry  Specialist.  O.  W.  Blacknall.  M.  50  eta.  1897-1903. 
Kiltrell.  N.  C. 

Success  with  I'miwkrr.  Dingee  A  Conard  Co.  M.  25  cts.  1890 
to  June.  1904.  West  Grove,  Pa.  (Combined  with  "Home  and 
Flowers." ) 

Swasey's  Southern  Gardener.  H.  A.  Swasey,  ed.  M.  1871. 
Tangipahoa,  La.    [Established  as  "Southern  Horticulturist.") 

Texas  Fruits,  Nuts,  Berries  and  Flower*.  (Now  "Southern 
Orchards  ami  Farms.") 

Tilton's  Journal  or  Horticulture  and  Florists'  Com- 
panion. 1867-71.  Boston.  (r'ormerly  "American  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  and  Florists'  Companion.  ') 

Trade  Journal  and  International  Horticulturist.  M.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Tri-«tate  Farmer  and  Gardener.  Tri-slate  Publishing  Company. 

M.  50  cu.   1895-1907.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Vice's  Maoaxink.  Vick's  Magaxine  Company.  M.  50  cts.  1878- 

1906.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Has  also  been  pub.  at  Dansville.  N.  Y„ 

and  Chicago. 

Vinetardirt.    J.  H.  Butler.    S-M.  SI.    1886-1903.   Penn  Yan. 

N.  Y. 

Washinoton   Fruit  Grower.    E.   L.    Rorrcy.  ed.  1907-10. 
North  Yakima,  Wash.    (Originally  pub.  under  title. 
Fruit.") 

Western  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Western  Garden.  C.N.Page.   1890-6.  M. 

(Is  now  published  as  "Poultry  Success.") 
Western  Garden.   1893-1.  Denver.  Colo. 
Western  Horticultural  Review.  J.  A.  Warder,  ed.  M. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  (Continue 

Botanical  Magaxine.") 
Western  New  York  Apple.  L.  P.  McNeeley.  M. 

Barker,  N.  Y. 

Westehn  Pomolooist.  Mark  Miller,  Dr.  S Layman  and  other*. 
1870-2.  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  Leavenworth,  Kan*.  (Com- 
bine,! with  "The  Horticulturist.") 

Western  Slope  Fruit  Grower.   Paonia.  Colo.  (See  "Irrigation 

Fruit  Grower."). 

Wisconsin  Horticulturist.  Pub.  by  Wisconsin  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  M.  1896-1903.  From  1896-1902  pub.  at 
Baraboo  and  Madison:  1  R>3  at  Sparta  and  Madison. 

Woodsman.  Geo.  W.  Caldwell.  M.  50  eta.  Evergreen.  Wia. 


Hooper  *  Elliott.  1839-45. 
1890-6.  M.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


S1.50.  1908, 
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HORTICULTURISTS,  NORTH  AMERICAN.  At 

this  place  are  brought  together  brief  biographical  state- 
ments on  persons  not  now  living  who  have  been  emi- 
nent in  horticulture  in  any  of  it*  branches  in  the  United 
States  ami  Canada.  It  is  intended  to  include  those  who, 
by  their  own  efforts,  have  had  marked  influence  of  a 
national  scope,  or  at  least  an  influence  extending 
beyond  state  or  provincial  boundaries,  in  developing 
horticultural  thought  and  practice  as  cultivators, 
tradesmen,  authors,  teachers,  experimenters.  As  there 
is  no  standard  list  of  such  persons,  or  no  recog- 
nized basis  of  judgment,  so  the  present  account  is 
undoubtedly  incomplete,  and  it  mav  lack  in  uniformity. 
No  doubt  many  other  names  should  have  been  included; 
but  the  present  list  represents  a  large  correspondence 
extending  over  nearly  three  years,  and  it  is  as  extensive 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  particularly  to  be 
understood  that  this  set  of  biographies  does  not  attempt 
to  constituteany  standard  by  which  the  merit*  of  individ- 
ual horticulturists  are  to  be  judged.  It  docs  not  repre- 
sent an  editorial  judgment  of  persons  who  should 
finally  he  included  in  such  lists,  but  only  a  collection  of 
data  of  interest  and  value  so  far  as  it  goes.  There  is 
need  of  a  standard  biographical  work  on  American  men 
and  women  who  have  been  eminent  and  prominent  in 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  its  widest  sense-  it 
is  hoped  that  these  biographies,  and  those  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Agri- 
culture," will  be  of  service  to  editors  who  come  finally 
to  prepare  such  a  work. 

Adlum,  John  (Fig.  1868),  grape  experimenter,  and 
author  of  "Memoir  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,'  1823 
and  1828,  the  first  separately  published  American  grape 
book,  was  born  in  York,  Pa.,  April  29, 1759,  and  died  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  March  1,  1834.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolution,  major  in  the  provisional  army  in  the 
administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  later  i 
general  in  the  mili- 
tia of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  also  a  sur- 
veyor and  civil 
engineer.  He  also 
held  an  associate 
judgeship  in  Ly- 
coming County, 
Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing been  appointed 
by  Governor  Mif- 
flin. He  was  a  friend 
of  Priestly,  and  en- 
deavored to  applv 
the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  his  time  to 
agriculture.  He 
early  became  inter- 
ested in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the 
native  grapes,  and 
established  an  ex- 
perimental vine- 
yard in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  endeavored,  but  without  success,  to 
secure  the  use  of  certain  public  land  in  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  "cultivating  an  experimental  farm."  He 
brought  the  Catawba  grape  U>  public  notice.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  awakening  industrial  activity  of  the  new 
country.  The  botanist,  Rafinesque,  commemorated 
his  name  in  the  pretty  genus  Adlumia;  but  otherwise 
he  has  remained  practically  unknown  until  very 
recently.  For  further  information,  sec  Bailey,  "Evolu- 
tion of  our  Native  Fruits."  L,  jj.  B. 

Allen,  Charles  Linnaeus,  seedsman,  florist  and  author, 
was  born  in  Union  Springs,  Xew  York,  in  1828  and  died 
at  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  May  21,  1909.  He  early 
evinced  a  love  for  flowers,  especially  the  tree  peony  and 


f  >/ 
John  Adlum. 


gladioli  when  they  were  considered  novelties  in  this 
country,  and  he  soon  made  a  horticultural  and  business 
specialty  of  these.  At  this  time  he  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
New  \ork,  and  was  a  communicant  of  Plymouth 
Church.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
for  a  number  of  years  when  Henry  Ward  Becchcr  was 
pastor  of  the  church.  Mr.  "Allen's  pleasing  ways  and 
love  for  the  children  made  him  well  fitted  for  the  work. 
He  was  genial  by  nature,  a  pleasing  conversationalist 
and  a  clever  writer,  an  entertaining  speaker,  and  devout 
churchman.  In  the  early  seventies  he  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  seed  trade  at  Queens,  Long  Island,  under  the 
firm  name  of  C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  and  erected  an  exten- 
sive plant  for  that  day  and  time.  The  industry  did 
not  flourish  as  he  had  expected,  and  the  seed  business 
was  sold  to  Hallock  &  Thorpe,  a  firm  well  known  to 
the  trade  for  many  years.  Mr.  Allen  then  removed  to 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  and  engaged  to  grow  flower 
and  vegetable  seed  by  contract  for  many  of  the  seeds- 
men, and  it  is  here  that  he  gained  an  international 
reputation  as  a  scientific  specialist  on  the  culture  of 
cabbage  and  cauliflower.  His  fame  as  a  seedsman 
became  worldwide.  He  wrote  several  books  on  horti- 
cultural subjects  that  were  pleasing  and  practical  and 
therefore  popular.  He  spent  his  last  years  at  Floral 
Park,  New  York,  and  was  in  great  demand  as  a  public 
speaker  for  horticultural  organizations. 

Mr.  Allen  possessed  one  of  the  finest  private  horti- 
cultural libraries  in  this  country,  many  of  the  volumes 
of  European  origin  and  of  rare  merit,  some  tracing 
back  to  Holland  and  to  1497.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  scholar 
and  a  linguist,  and  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  horticultural 
literature  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  was  widely  appre- 
ciated for  his  wisdom,  geniality  and  his  comradeship. 

G.  B.  Brackett. 

Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop,  of  the  fourth  generation  of 
a  family  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
enterprise,  was  born  in  North  Easton,  in  that  state, 
June  8,  1835,  and  died  September  13,  1893.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1854, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  the  management  of  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests.  Business  did  not 
occupy  all  his  attention;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College,  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts:  and  an  active  and  faithful  director  of  charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions.  A  munificent  patron  of 
arts  and  sciences,  he  was  successful  in  stimulating  the 
increase  of  knowledge  in  many  fields  of  human  research. 
Devoted  through  his  whole  life  to  horticulture,  he 
gained  distinction  for  his  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  tropical  orchids  and  their  cultivation,  and  his  col- 
lection of  these  plants  at  his  country  place  in  his  native 
town  was  the  most  complete  in  the  New  World.  His 
important  services  to  botany  and  horticulture  ore  com- 
memorated in  Lsflia  Amrsiana,  Lstlia  ancrps  var. 
Amrsiana,  Phalrnopsis  F.  L.  Ames,  Cypripediuin 
Amesianum,  Cypriptdium  insigne  var.  Amesianum, 
Varuia  Ameriana,  Stanhopea  Amesiana,  Miltonia 
verillaria  var.  Amrsiana,  Odontoglossum  liosxur  var. 
Amesiana,  and  Catlteya  Hardyana  var.  Amrsiana. 

C.  S.  Sargent. 

Appleseed,  Johnny,  an  interesting  and  eccentric 
character,  who  sowed  apple  weds  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  between  1801  and  1S47.  His  real  name 
was  Jonathan  Chapman.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1775.  and  died  in  1847.  For  forty-si*  years  he  walked 
barefoot  through  the  wilderness,  and  was  never  harmed 
by  snakes,  wild  animals,  or  Indians.  He  was  often  clad 
in  a  coffee-sack,  in  which  he  made  holes  for  the  arms  and 
legs.  He  would  never  kill  any  creature,  and  considered 
pruning  and  grafting  wicked.  Swedenborg  and  the 
New  Testament  he  read  aloud  in  many  frontier  log 
cabins.  He  had  many  peculiarities,  but  was  always 
welcomed  and  respected  everywhere.   In  the  war  of 
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1813  he  saved  many  lives  by 
gr  and 


the  settlers  of 

Hull  s  surrender  and  the  approach  r  f  the  Indians.  He 
lived  to  see  trees  bearing  fruit  over  a  territory  of  100,000 
sq.  mi.  The  story  of  this  self-sacrificing  and  useful  man 
is  told  by  W.  D.  Haley  in  Harper's.  43:830-83(5  (1K7I). 
A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Ohio  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Johnny  Appleseed.  His  history  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  romance,  "The  Quest  of  John  Chapman,"  by 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  1904.        Wilhelm  Miller. 

Arnold.  Charles,  mirscrvrnan  and  hybridist,  was 
born  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1818.  In  1833  he 
removed  to  Paris,  Ontario,  and  in  1H.VI  established  the 
Paris  Nurseries.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  first  direc- 
tors of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario  and 
continued  in  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  hybridist.  Of  his  productions  of 
grapes  we  note  five  varictim  deseril>ed  in  the  Hushberg 
Catalogue  for  1KS3,  viz.,  Othello,  Cornucopia,  Autoehon, 
Brant  and  Canada.  In  raspberries,  he  raised  quite  a 
number  of  crosses  of  Antwerp  with  a  whitecap  of  high 
quality.  Of  his  many  apple  seedlings,  one  especially 
has  proved  of  standard  value,  viz.,  the  Ontario,  a  cross 
of  Spy  with  Wagener.  In  crossbred  peas,  he  was  very 
succeiwful,  one  deserving  especial  not  in1,  viz.,  Bliss 
American  Wonder,  a  cross  of  Champion  of  Kngland 
with  Tom  Thumb.  For  this  he  received  from  Messrs. 
BUss  &  Son  of  New  York,  the  handsome  sum  of  $2,000. 
His  death  occurred  in  1883.     LiNts  WoolvektuN. 

Avery,  Robert,  pioneer  nurseryman,  was  bom  in 
1796  and  died  December  .'JO,  1879.  He  was  the  first 
nurseryman  and  orchardist  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  in 
1837  founded  the  largest  nursery  in  the  state.  He  him- 
self planted  and  encouraged  others  to  plant  large 
numbers  of  fruit  trees  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley  states. 

Bancroft,  George,  the  famous  American  historian 
(1800-1891),  deserves  remembrance  among  horticul- 
turists for  his  notable  collection  of  rosi*  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  "American  Garden,"  1891. 
For  a  portrait  and  sketch,  see  "Appleton's  Annual 
Cyclopedia"  for  1890.  In  Bancroft's  garden,  George 
Field  found  a  rose  without  a  name,  which  is  now 
known  to  be  the  French  varietv  Mme.  Ferdinand 
Jamin.  It  was  introduced  by  Field  &  Brothers  as  the 
American  Beauty. 

Barry,  Patrick  (Fig.  1869),  nurseryman,  editor  and 
author,  was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  May,  1816, 
and  died  in  Rochester,  New  York,  June  23,  1890.  He 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twentv,  and  after  four 
years  of  service  with  the  Princes,  at  Flushing,  on  Long 

Island,  he  founded  in 
1S40,  with  George  Kll- 
wanger,  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  the  Mount 
Ho|>e  Nurseries,  Ell- 
wanger  and  Barry  in- 
troduce! fruit-growing 
into  western  New  York 
at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  collections  of 
fruits,  no  railroad  or 
telegraphic  facilities, 
nor  .any  fast  ocean 
steamers  to  bring  over 
their  importations  from 
F.uropc.  From  IS  14 
to  1S52,  Barn,'  edited 
"TheGrneacc  Parmer," 
an  excellent  and  in- 
fluential paper — after- 
ward merged  in  "'Hie 
Cultivator  and  Coun- 
try Gentleman."  After 


the  death  of  A.  J.  Downing  he  succeeded  to  the 
editorship  of  "The  Horticulturist,"  which  he  removed 
to  Rochester,  untd  June,  1855,  after  which  this  famous 
magazine  had  many  vicissitudes  until  1887,  when  it 
went  to  swell  the  number  of  periodicals  now  represented 
commercially  by  "American  Gardening."  In  1K51 
appeared  his  "Treatise  on  the  Fruit-Garden,"  a  new 
and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  which  was  issued  in 
1S72,  under  the  title  of  "Barry's  Fruit-Garden."  It  is 
still  one  of  our  most  popular  books  on  pomology,  and 
deservedly  so.  The  catalogue  of  fruits  which  he  com- 
piled for  the  American  Pomological  Society  is  a  monu- 
mental work.  Mr.  Barry  did  much  to  make  Rochester 
a  city  of  nurseries  and  western  New  York  a  famous  fruit- 
growing region.  The  Wi*tern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  until  his  death,  has  long  exercised  a  more  than 
sectional  influence.  The  work  of  Barry  was  truly 
national,  and  essentially  that  of  a  pioneer.  He  must  lie 
considered  in  the  front  rank  of  pomological  authors,  with 
the  Downings,  Warder,  and  Thomas,  whose  combined 
weight  gave  a  great  impulse  toward  establishing 
orcharding  on  a  large  scale  in  America.  For  a  fuller 
account,  see  "Annals  of  Horticulture,"  1890,  287-290. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
Bartram,  John,  called  by  Linmrus  the  greatest 
natural  botanist  in  the  world,  was  bom  at  Marple,  near 
Darby,  Pennsylvania,  March  2'.i,  1699,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 22,  1777.  He  was  a  Quaker  farmer,  who  became 
interested  in  botany  after  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In 
1728,  at  Kingsessing,  on  the  Schuykill  River,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  botanic  garden  in  America  (page  348, 
Vol.  I),  which,  together  with  his  house,  built  in  1731  of 
stone  hewn  by  his  own  hands,  is  preserved  as  part  of  the 
park  system  of  Philadelphia  (Fig.  1851).  He  traveled 
much  in  America,  and  was  for  many  years  the  chief 
medium  of  exchange  between  Europe  and  America  of 
plants  of  all  kinds,  especially  new  and  important  species, 
as  Rhododendron  maximum  and  Cypriptdium  aea\de. 
His  corresfKindence  with  Peter  Collinson  lasted  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  letters,  preserved  to  us  in  Dar- 
lington's "Memorials  of  John  Bartram  and  Humphrey 
Marshall,"  are  rich  in  botanical,  historical  and  general 
interest.  "Observations  on  the  Inhabitants  .  .  . 
made  by  John  Bartram  in  his  Travels  from  Pensil- 
vania  to  Onondago,  Oswego,  and  the  Lake  Ontario 
.  .  .  London,  1751,"  is  similarly  readable,  and  a 
document  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  aboriginal 
races. 

At  the  age  of  seventy  he  undertook,  with  his  son  Wil- 
liam, an  expedition  to  Florida,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
"Journal  Kept  ujxm  a  Journey  from  St.  Augustine  up 
the  River  St.  Johns."  Bartram  was  probably  the  first 
American  to  perform  successful  experiments  in  hybridi- 
zation. His  sons,  John  and  William,  continued  his 
garden.  For  many  years  it  was  the  largest  and  best  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shnil»s  in  America,  and  the  services 
of  the  garden  to  early  American  horticulture  were  very 
great.  He  is  commemorate!  in  Bartranua,  a  genus  of 
mosses,  and  in  "Bartram's  Oak,"  for  the  literature  of 
which  sit  I.  C.  Martinale's  "Notes  on  the  Bartram 
Oak.  Qwreua  helcrophyUa,  Miehx.,"  published  at  Gam- 
den,  New  Jersey,  1H.S0.  Bartram's  garden  is  a  unique 
spot  in  America.  Many  of  the  trees  have  attained  great 
age,  size  and  beauty.  The  garden  also  contains  many 
quaint  and  picturesque  relie-s  which  have  associations 
of  great  interest.  On  the  whole,  John  Bartram  is  one 
of  the  most  illustrious,  and  by  far  the  most  picturesque, 
of  the  early  botanists  and  horticulturists  of  America, 
and  his  simple,  wholesome,  powerful  personality  pre- 
sents a  picture  that  is  altogether  amiable.  New  editions 
of  the  works  of  Bart  nun  and  Darlington  are  much  to  be 
desired,  and  offer  a  promising  field  to  critical  labors. 
John  Bartram's  Mm  William  is  well  known  to  studenta 
of  American  history  for  his  "( Hiservations  on  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians,  1789."  It  is  very  much  to  be 
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regretted  that  no  authentic  portrait  o>*  John  Bartram  is 
known.  Fur  an  excellent  illustrated  account  of  Bart  nun 
and  his  garden,  ace  article  by  Miss  M.  L.  Dock  in  "Gar- 
den and  Forest,"  9: 121-124  (1895).  See  also  "Harper's 
Magaiine,"  60:321-330  (1880).    Wilhelm  Miixer. 

Beadle,  Delos  W.,  scholar,  horticulturist,  writer, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Beadle,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
one  of  the  pioneer  nurseryman  of  the  province.  He  was 
graduated  in  Arts  at  Yale  University  in  July,  1844,  and 
two  years  later  was  granted  B.  A.  (ad  cun'dem)  bv  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  1847,  the  degree  of  1,1.  K 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1S48  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  practised  law  for  about  six  years.  In  185-1, 
he  was  admitted  to  an  interest  in  his  father's  business, 
and  in  this  line  he  became  widelv  known  throughout 
Canada.  In  addition  to  his  other  business,  Mr.  Beadle 
accepted  the  position  of  horticultural  editor  of  "The 
Canada  Farmer,"  and  in  1861,  two  years  after  its  first 
organization  in  Hamilton,  he  was  made  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Fruit  Growers  Association  of  Ontario, 
and  himself  contributed  largely  to  its  wonderful  growth 
and  usefulness,  continuing  to  be  its  most  important 
officer  until  his  retirement  in  1887.  As  a  writer  on 
horticultural  and  pomological  subjects.  Mr.  Beadle 
occupies  an  important  place,  as  shown  by  his  numer- 
ous contributions  to  the  reports  of  the  above-mentioned 
society  and  to  the  "Canadian  Horticulturist."  Of 
this  latter  journal,  he  was  practically  the  originator  in 
1878,  and  continued  toedit  it  until  1887.  In  November, 
1862,  he  was  made  corres|xjnding  member  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1865  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  England.  In  1872,  Mr.  Beadle  published  his 
"Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardener,"  and  as  late  as 
the  year  1903  contributed  his  final  article  to  the  "Cana- 
dian Horticulturist"  entitled,  "The  Carnivorous  Plants 
of  Canada."  He  died  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  August 
30,  190o.  Linus  Woolverto.v. 

Berckmans,  Prosper  Julius  (Fig.  1870),  scholar, 
horticulturist,  nurseryman,  and  botanist,  was  born  in 
Arschot,  Belgium,  October  13,  1830,  and  died  at  Fruit- 
land  Nurseries,  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  November  8, 
1910.  His  boyhood  was  spent  U|ion  the  estates  of  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a  horticulturist  of  some  note. 
He  secured  his  elementary  education  at  Liers  and 
Tourney;  in  1845  he  went  to  France,  attending  school 
at  Saint  Germain  and  graduating  from  Tours  in  1847. 
While  at  Saint  Germain,  he  took  lectures  on  botany 
at  the  Jardin  dt«  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  whenever 
possible  attendee!  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
Belgium  and  spent  three  years  overlooking  the  pa- 
rental estates  and  studying  botany  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Brussels.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  Bivort  and  other  prominent 
European  horticulturists. 

For  political  and  religious  reasons,  young  Berck- 
mans  left  Belgium  for  the  United  States  in  1850;  in 
1851  he  was  joined  by  his  family  who  soon  thereafter 
purchased  a  farm  near  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
during  his  six  years  residence  here  that  he  first  met 
Charles  Downing  and  others  prominent  in  American 
horticulture.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  Mr.  Berckmans 
moved  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  established  the 
Fruit  land  Nurseries  by  purchasing  a  one-half  interest 
in  the  nurseries  of  D.  Redmond.  The  following  year, 
1853,  he  Ik  night  the  other  half  interest  and  started  in 
business  alone  with  about  twenty-five  acres  of  nursery 
stock.  From  that  time  until  his  retirement  in  1907, 
Mr.  Berckmans'  sole  object  was  the  advancement  and 
upbuilding  of  southern  horticulture;  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  work  the  University  of  Georgia  conferred  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  upon  him  in  1S80. 

Mr.  Berckmans  spent  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  an 


untiring  effort  to  originate,  introduce  and  disseminate 
fruits  and  ornamentals  of  value  to  the  South.  Plants, 
cuttings  and  seed  were  imported  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  tested  at  Fruit  lands,  and  the  nurseries 
not  only  an  experimental  station  but  a  botani- 
cal garden  as  well, 


fr 
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geminated  many  of 
the  moBt  valuable 
plants  of  the  south- 
ern horticulturist, 
among  which  are 
the  Honey  and 
Pee n- to  peaches, 
Kelsey  plum, 
Japanese  persim- 
mon, hardy  lemon 
or  Citrus  trifoliata 
(Poncirus),  Amoor 
River  privet^  Biota 
aurea  nana  (Thuja), 
l>esidea  other  fruits 
and  ornamentals. 

The  society  affili- 
ations of  Mr.  Berck- 

ffin"  their 
volumes  of  proceed- 
ings are  found  most  of  his  writings.  In  1869  he  first  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Americal  Pomological  Society  and 


served  on  various  important  committees  until  1887 1 
he  was  elected  president,  which  office  he  held  untU  resign- 
ing in  1897.  He  fouuded  the  Georgia  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1876  and  was  its  president  from  that 
time  until  his  death  in  1910.  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  made  him  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber; he  was  likewise  honored  by  La  Society  D'Horti- 
culture  et  D'Histoire  Naturelle  de  I.  II. Vault  de  Mont- 
pellier,  France;  La  Society  Pomologique  de  France,  La 
DOCMM  D'Horticulture  de  la  Gironde  de  Bordeaux, 
and  La  Society  D'Horticulture  du  Department  du 
Can  I.  France.  His  position  as  president  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  Georgia  made  him  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Entomology-,  on  which  board  he 
served  from  its  foundation  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station  when  it  was  organised,  but  served 
only  a  few  years.  In  1883-4  he  went  to  Europe  for  the 
United  States  Government,  to  collect  horticultural 
exhibits  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  He  was 
presiding  officer  over  the  Horticultural  Congress  in 
Chicago  in  1893;  Chairman  of  the  Jury  of  Award  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  in  1907;  and  the  only  American 
representative  to  judge  the  fruit  at  the  centennial  of  La 
Rovale  Societc  d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand, 
at  Ghent,  in  1908.  T.  H.  McIIattox. 

Brackett,  George  C,  nurseryman,  was  born  at 
Unity,.  Maine,  October  26,  1830,  and  died  at  Fresno, 
California,  April  18,  1903.  In  his  early  years,  his  family 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  later  to  Denmark, 
Iowa,  where  his  father  commenced  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. It  was  here  that  George  became  interested  in 
horticulture.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College. 
In  1S56,  he  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  joined 
the  army.  He  was  in  a  law  partnership  from  1857  to 
1859  and,  after  the  dissolving  of  this  partnership,  he 
Ismght  land  near  I/eavcnworth  and  o|iened  up  a  nursery 
and  fruit  farm.  This  was  the  first  nursery'  established 
in  Kansas.  Mr.  Brackett  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry  and  the  first  to  grow  pears 
in  Douglas  County.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  anil  its  secretary  for 
twentv-six  vears;  also  secretary  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society  1891  to  1808.  For  portrait,  see  "Trans. 
Horticultural  Society,"  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  8. 
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Breck,  Joseph,  1794-1873  (Fig.  1871)  Boston  s«-eds- 
rnan,  and  author  of  "The  Flower  Garden,  or  Brcck's 
Book  of  Flowers,"  first  published  in  IH51,  and  reissued 
in  1S60  as  the  "New  Book  of  Flowers."  This  was  pre- 
ceded, in  1833,  by  "The  Young  Florist."  In  1822,  he 
founded  the  seed  business  now  conducted  at  51  North 
Market  Street,  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  mcml>crs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  and  its  president  from 
1859  to  1862.  He  edited  the  okl  "New  England 
Fanner"  for  many  years,  but  discontinued  it  in  i846, 
when  he  turned  over  his  list  of  subscribers  to  Luther 
Tucker,  of  Albany.  New  York,  at  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  "The  Horticulturist,"  which  was  edited  by  the 
illustrious  A.  J.  Downing.  He  also  edited  "The  Horti- 
cultural Register"  from  1836  to  1838,  in  company  with 
Thomas  Fessenden.  The  revision  of  his  book  in  I860 
was  undertaken  when  the  author  was  seventy  years  old. 
It  was  a  popular  book  in  its  day.  Wiliielm  Miller. 

Bridgeman.  Thomas  (Fig.  1872),  gardener,  florist, 
seedsman  and  author,  was  born  in  Berkshire,  England, 
and  came  to  America  in  1824,  and  established  the 
business  which  is  now  conducted  under  the  name  of  his 
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nately,  most  of  his  work  with  raspberries  was  done  with 
Rubus  Idxua,  the  Old  World  species,  which  is  not  hardy 
in  America,  but  his  yellow-fruited  variety  of  raspberry  is 
still  regarded  by  many  as  the  acme  of  quality.  He  was 
for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  regarded  as  a  leader  of 
American  pomology.  In  raising  pear  seedlings,  he  was 
wont  to  graft  and  regraft  annually,  after  the  second  or 
third  year  from  seed.  He  thus  produced  new  fruits  in 
half  the  time  required  bv  Van  Mons,  many  of  whose 
novelties  did  not  fruit  within  twenty  years  from  seed. 
Dr.  Brinckl6  gave  away  thousands  of  grafts  to  amateurs 
and  tradesmen  everywhere,  and  always  prepaid  the 
carriage.  In  1800  he  edited  "Hoffy's  North  American 
Pomologist,"  a  high-class  periodical  with  colore*!  plates, 
which,  unfortunately,  did  not  survive.  Some  sprightly 
anecdote*  of  Dr.  Brinckle  are  reprinted  from  the  "Gar- 
dener's Monthly"  for  1863,  in  Bailey's  "Evolution  of 
Our  Native  Fruits."  Wilhelm  Miller. 

Brown,  Jacob  G.,  pomologist,  was  born  in  Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  April  26,  1825,  and  died  near  Wyoming, 
Delaware,  November  17,  1896.  He  came  to  Delaware 
in  March,  1868,  and  purchased  a  farm  of  about  200 


son,  Alfred  Bridgeman,  at  37  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York.  An  historical  account  of  this  business  may 
be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  present  firm.  In  1829, 
Thomas  Bridgeman  published  "The  Young  Gardener's 
Assistant,"  which  was  many  times  reprinted  and 
eventually  enlarged  to  five  times  its  original  bulk.  It 
was  copyrighted  in  1847,  when  it  appeared  as  a  large- 
sized  work  in  three  part*,  covering  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
ornamental  gardening.  Two  of  these  parts  wen-  pub- 
lished separately  in  the  same  year  as  "The  Kitchen 
Gardener's  Instructor,"  and  "The  Florist's  Guide." 
The  first-named  work  was  revised  bv  Sereno  Edwards 
Todd,  and  republished  in  1866  bv  Alfred  Bridgeman. 
Thomas  Bridgeman  died  in  1850.  Wilhelm  Miller. 


acres  in  central  Kent  County.  He  immediately  planted 
a  j>each  orchard  of  2,700  tn<cs.  In  1870  he  set  another 
peach  orchard  and  200  apple  trees.  In  1872  he  set 
about  20  acres  in  apples,  another  20  acres  in  peaches, 
and  commenced  growing  small-fruits,  especially  red 
raspberries,  increasing  until  he  had  50  acres  of  red 
raspberries,  and  in  1S85  nearly  the  whole  farm  of 
200  acres  was  set  in  fruit,  100  acres  of  it  in  apples.  He 
planted  Dearly  every  variety  of  apples  that  he  could 
find  descrilied  in  the  catalogues  of  nurserymen.  Mr. 
Brown  made  a  close  study  of  fruit-growing  and  carried 
on  the  business  with  a  great  deal  of  energy.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  soon 
after  its  organisation  in  1888,  and  took  great  delight  in 


BrinckI6,  William  Draper  (Fig.  1873),  physician 
and  amateur  pomologist,  was  bom  in  Delaware.  He 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Wilmington  in  1820. 
moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1825,  where  he  passed  most  of 
his  life  as  a  busy  physician,  and  died  at  Groveville, 
New  Jersey,  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  In  a 
room  of  his  Philadelphia  home  he  hybridized  straw- 
berries, and  had  fruit  at  every  season  of  the  year.  He 
also  had  a  little  garden  about  the  size  of  a  parlor.  He 
produced  the  Gushing  strawberry,  the  Wilder,  President 
Cope,  Gushing,  and  Orange  raspberries,  and  the 
Wilmington  and  Catherine  Ganlcttc  pears.  1'nfortu- 


talking  about  his  fruit-growing.  He  was  especially 
enthusiastic  about  apple-culture. 


He  was  one  of  the 
I>claware  and 


in  apple-growing  in 
more  sanguine  of  its  great  success  year  by  year  until  his 
death  in  1896.  Mr.  Brown  took  an  active  interest  in 
every  movement  that  was  planned  to  develop  fruit- 
growing, and  was  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

Wesley  Webb. 
Bruner,  Thomas  Kincaid,  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  onJanuary  17, 1*55.  and  died  in  Raleigh 
in  February,  1908.  For  many  years  his  father  was  editor 
and  owner  of  the  "Salisbury  Watchman."  Young 
Bruner,  who  received  his  education  at  Finley's  Aca- 
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dcmic  School  in  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  early  entered 
his  father's  office.  His  intelligence,  industry,  and  initia- 
tive united  to  induce  hirn  to  study  nature  and  nature's 
works,  along  with  his  daily  duties,  and  led  him  to  be  a 
reader  and  a  thinker.  In  1886  he  was  selected  as  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  thereafter 
he  lived  in  Raleigh.  His  services  as  secretary  were 
varied.  He  had  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  study 
of  geology,  crystalography,  and  arboriculture.  In  his 
new  field  he  collected  for  the  state  and  for  various 
expositions  specimens  of  ores,  crystals,  wood*  and  other 
natural  products  that  attracted  attention  wherever 
they  were  displayed.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  state 
exhibits  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  Boston,  at  Omaha,  at 
Chicago,  at  St.  Louis,  and  in  Paris.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  at  New  Orleans  as 
representative  for  the  Bulgarian  government.  He 
edited  and  wrote  many  articles  on  the  resources  of  his 
native  state  Mr.  Bruner's  interests  were  wide  and  his 
mental  activities  covered  many  subjects.  Few  men 
ever  rendered  more  service  to  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  life  of  their  states.  j)  jr.  Hill. 

Bryant,  Arthur,  pioneer  nurseryman  of  Illinois,  was 
born  near  Princeton,  Illinois,  on  October  15,  183-1,  and 
died  May  13,  1007.  Early  in  life,  he  became  interested 
in  the  nursery  business  as  an  aid  to  his  father  and  later 
as  owner  of  the  business.  Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  North  western  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation and  at  one  time  its  president.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  for 
a  time. 

Budd,  Joseph  Lancaster,  horticulturist,  investiga- 
tor ami  educator,  was  born  near  Peekskill,  New  York, 
July  3,  1835  and  died  at  Phcrnix,  Arizona,  December 
20,  1904.  In  1859,  he  started  in  the  nursery  business  at 
Wheaton,  Illinois,  and  a  few  years  later  removed  to 
Shellsburg,  Iowa,  where  he  established  the  Benton 
County  Nurseries.  He  was  successful  as  a  nurseryman 
and  fruit-grower,  but  in  1876,  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  horticulture  and  forestry  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  where  he  remained  for  nearly  twenty- 
two  years.  Professor  Budd  was  instrumental  in  the 
importation  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  fruits  from 
Europe,  especially  from  Russia,  which  he  visited  in 
1882,  with  Charles  Gibb,  for  this  purpose.  He  also 
improved  many  native  fruits,  foremost  amongst  which 
was  the  plum.*  Professor  Budd  was  the  author  of  the 
"American  Horticultural  Manual."  For  a  fuller  account 
and  portrait^see  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture," 

Buist,  Robert,  florist,  seedsman,  and  author,  was 
born  at  Cupar  Fyfe,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1805,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  13,  1880. 
He  was  trained  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens, 
came  to  America  in  August,  1828,  and  was  employed 
for  a  time  by  Henry  Pratt  In  1830  he  became  the 
partner  of  Ilibbcrt,  who  had  established  the  first 
notable  florist's  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  became 
noted  for  his  successes  with  roses,  which  were  at  that 
time  second  in  popular  favor  to  the  camellia  with  the 
Philadelphians.  The  great  improvement  of  the  ver- 
bena was  largely  due  to  him,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  introduction  into  America  of  a  distinct 
class  of  bedding  plants.  He  introduced  Hmnnrttia 
pulcherrima  to  the  trade,  and  his  sale  of  the  double 
form  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  transaction  of  the 
kind  accomplished  by  ocean  telegraph.  He  was  the 
author  of  "The  American  Flower-Garden  Directory." 
in  1832,  "The  Rose  Manual,"  1844,  and  "The  Family 
Kitchen-Gardener"  (copyrighted,  1847),  all  of  which 
were  frequently  reissued,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
sale  for  many  years.  An  excellent  account  of  his  life 
may  be  found  in  "The  Gardener's  Monthly,"  22:372 
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(1888).  The  frontispiece  of  the  bound  volume  for  the 
year  is  his  portrait.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

Bull,  Ephraim  W.,  the  introducer  of  the  Concord 
grape,  lived  a  long,  quiet,  and  useful  life  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  died  September  27,  1895,  in 
his  ninetieth  year.  In  commercial  importance,  the 
greatest  event  in  the  early  history  of  American  grapes 
was  the  introduction,  early  in  the  fifties,  of  this  variety 
of  the  northern  fox-gra|ic.  The  first  fruit  of  this  grape 
was  obtained  in  1849.  Its  exact  origin  is  obscure.  In 
1840,  Mr.  Bull  bought  the  bouse  in  which  he  lived  until 
his  death.  That  year  some  boys  brought  from  the  river 
some  wild  grapes,  and  scattered  them  about  the  place. 
A  seedling  appeared  from  which  Mr.  Bull  obtained  a 
bunch  of  fruits  in  1K43.  He  planted  seeds  of  this  bunch, 
and  a  resulting  plant  fruited  in  1849.  This  variety  was 
named  the  Concord.  It  soon  became  the  dominant 
grape  in  all  eastern  America,  as  it  was  the  first  variety 
of  sufficient  hardiness  to  carry  the  culture  of  the  vine 
into  every  garden  in  the  land.  It  is  a  pregnant  type, 
and  has  given  rise  to  no  less  than  fifty  honorable  seed- 
lings, which  range  in  color  from  greenish  white  to  pur- 
ple-black. The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  excelled  by  many 
varieties,  but  the  latter  usually  demand  more  careful 
cultivation.  The  Concord  is  the  one  most  important 
type  of  American  grape,  and  the  really  successful  com- 
mercial viticulture  of  the  country  dates  from  its  dis- 
semination; and  yet  this  grape  is  apparently  only  twice 
removed  from  the  wild  'vine.  (See  Fig.  1709.)  For  por- 
trait, see  Bailey,  "Evolution  Native  Fruits." 

Ephraim  W.  Bull  was  loved  of  his  neighbors  and  hon- 
ored by  every  countryman  who  grows  or  eats  a  grape. 
He  made  very  little  money  from  his  variety,  and  died  in 
extreme  poverty.  The  original  vine  is  still  preserved, 
as  a  sprout  from  the  old  root.  L.  H.  B. 

Burnet,  Robert,  minister  and  horticulturist,  was 
born  at  Lady  Kirk,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  1823; 
died  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  1889.  After  his  ordina- 
tion, he  volunteered  as  a  missionary  to  Ontario, 
then  Upper  Canada.  For  twentyniix  years,  he  was  min- 
ister to  St.  Andrew's  church,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  took  a  very  active  interest  in  horti- 
culture. His  large  garden  was  to  him  both  a  pleasure 
and  a  study  anil  contained  a  very  large  and  choice  col- 
lection of  varieties  of  dwarf  pears  and  other  fruits. 
From  these,  he  gained  many  valuable  notes  for  use  at 
meetings  of  the  provincial  fruit  growers'  association. 
In  the  year  1809,  Mr.  Burnet  was  elected  president  of 
this  association,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  great 
credit  for  ten  successive  years.  His  annual  addresses 
formed  an  important  feature  in  the  annual  reports  made 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario  during 
those  years.  The  reports  also  contain  several  prise 
essays  by  him,  as  for  example  in  1875  one  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  the  Pear,"  and  one  on  "Where  and  How 
to  Market  our  Fruits;"  also  in  1876  an  excellent  paper 
entitled  "Criteria  for  Fruit  Judging." 

Linus  Woolverton. 

Burr,  Fearing,  seedsman  and  author,  was  born  in  1815 
and  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, October  4,  1897.  He  gained  his  horticultural 
experience  in  early  life  on  the  broad  acres  of  the  paternal 
homestead.  This  experience,  added  to  his  inherent 
tastes  and  his  copartnership  in  the  firm  M.  &.  F.  Burr, 
Seedsmen,  Boston,  gave  nim  creditable  notice  as  a 
prominent  horticulturist  throughout  New  England 
and  the  distant  states  and  territories.  His  firm  was 
among  the  early  ones  which  exchanged  international 
courtesies  with  seedsmen.  In  1865  he  published  "The 
Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of  America."  This  was 
a  very  interesting  and  erudite  contribution  to  horti- 
culture at  that  day,  and  the  book  found  ready  sale. 
He  was  an  author  of  some  note  and  contributed  to  the 
horticultural  columns  of  the  press.   He  was  elected  a 
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life  member  of  the  M  usetts  Horticultural  Society 
in  1852  and  did  much  excellent  work  for  the  society  in 
the  matter  of  judging  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  making 
creditable  exhibits.  In  1857  his  firm  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  for  its  display  of  "Sixty  Varieties*  of  Means, 
all  neatly  and  correctly  labelled."  He  was  diligent  in 
business,  a  fluent  conversationalist,  a  ready  writer,  an 
earnest  lecturer  and  a  man  whose  judgment  and  advice 
on  horticultural  topics  was  earnestly  sought. 

G.  B.  Brackett. 

Bush,  Isador,  nurseryman  and  pioneer  grape-grower, 
was  bom  in  1822  at  Prague,  Bohemia.  He  died  in  the 
city  of  St.  Dmis,  Missouri,  August  5,  18(18,  having  been 
a  resident  there  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1805,  he 
established  a  grape  nursery  at  the  place  he  named 
Bushburg,  Missouri,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  specialty  with  marked  enthusiasm  and 
success.  He  soon  had  a  collection  of  all  known  species 
and  varieties  of  our  native  grapes  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  eminent  botanist,  George  Engclmann,  a 
very  complete  classification  of  various  siiecies  was  made 
and  their  characteristics  wen-  fully  <lescril>ed  in  his 
valuable  publication,  the  "Bushburg  Catalogue  and 
Grape  Manual."  It  was  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Bush  that  our  immune  grape  roots  were  sent  to  Eurojw 
for  the  purpose  of  grafting  the  vinifera  varieties  upon 
them,  and  thus  the  ravages  of  phylloxera  were  pre- 
vented. The  American  graj*-  industry  owe*  a  debt  of 
lasting  gratitude  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Bush. 

G.  B.  Brackett. 

Butz,  George  C,  horticulturist  and  educator,  was 
born  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  on  February  1, 
1  S*»3,  of  Swiss  parentage,  and  died  December  14,  1007. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  New  Castle  High 
School  and  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  State  College 
in  iss'i.  The  following  year  he  became  an  instructor 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  college;  in  1887 
he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of 
horticulture,  ami  in  1903  he  was  made  professor  of 
horticulture.  During  many  years,  he  was  also  a  lec- 
turer at  the  farmers'  institutes  of  the  state,  nursery 
inspector  and  adviser  for  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  horticulturist  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  bul- 
letins and  other  publications  upon  subjects  relating  to 
his  life  work.  A  natural  love  for  plants  from  his  boy- 
hood made  Professor  Butz  an  apt  pupil  and  determined 
his  life  work.  He  was  an  authority  on  horticultural 
subjects.  His  opinion  on  the  culture  of  grape*,  peaches, 
ginseng  and  carnations  was  much  sought  after  by  state 
authorities,  and  his  writings  upon  these  subjects  were 
highly  valued. 

Intellectually  Professor  Butz  was  a  man  of  culture 
and  broad  horizon.  His  mental  opcrat  ions  were  pains- 
taking, methodical,  exact.  Notwithstanding  his  life- 
long practical  experience  in  horticulture,  he  was  a  care- 
ful  student  of  its  rapidly  developing  literature  and 
brought  to  his  work  the  combined  products  of  observa- 
tion and  wide  reading.  Always  devoted  to  duty,  cheer- 
fully making  the  best  of  adverse  conditions,  spending 
himself  unstintedly  for  the  welfare  of  his  college  and  of 
his  state,  his  life  of  high  ideals  and  unselfish  service  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.     \{  \,  Watts. 

Campbell,  George  Washington,  horticulturist,  was 
born  in  Cortland  County,  New  York,  January  12,  1K17, 
and  died  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  August,  ISMS.  He  is  Ix-st 
known  as  the  introducer  of  the  Delaware  grape.  He 
originated  and  improved  numerous  other  varieties  of 
grapes,  among  which  are  Campbell's  Early  and  Lady. 
For  a  fuller  account,  see  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV.  p.  500. 

Carman,  Elbert  S.  (Fig.  1874),  agricultural  editor  and 
experimenter,  was  born  on  l»ng  Island  in  1830  and 
died  in  1901.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  University  and 


1874.  Elbert  S.  Carman. 


after  graduating  was  in  business  for  a  number  of  years. 
Always  interested  in  gardening  and  fruit-growing,  he 
finally  associated  with  the  late  Andrew  S  Fuller  in 
conducting  the  "Rural  New  Yorker."  A  little  later  Mr. 
Carman  bought  the  jwpcr  and  established  in  connection 
with  it  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds  in  New  Jersey. 
Here  he  tested  with  great  care  the  varieties  of  farm  and 
garden  seeds  offered  by  seedsmen.  At  that  time,  the 

ordinary  seed 
catalogue  was 
filled  with  groRS 
exaggeration  in 
text  and  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Car- 
man's accurate 
reports  were 
largely  instru- 
mental in  start- 
ing a  genuine 
reform  in  cata- 
logue-making. 
Later  he  spent 
much  time  at 
hybridizing  and 
selecting  new 
varieties  of  pota- 
toes, grains  and 
flowers.  His 
most  notable 
achievement  in 
thus  line  was  the 
famous  family  of  Carman  potatoes,  including  the  Rural 
New  YorkcT  No.  2.  At  one  time,  it  is  probable  that 
there  wen-  more  of  this  variety  grown  than  of  any  other 
known  sort.  In  the  markets  today,  the  larger  number 
of  round,  thick  potatoes  are  known  and  sold  as  "Rural*." 
As  a  farm  journalist,  Mr.  Carman  was  very  successful, 
giving  power  and  individual  character  to  his  paper. 
He  wrote  one  book  "The  New  Potato  Culture'  in 
which  he  recorded  his  exhaustive  experiments  with 
fertilizers,  preparation  of  seed  and  methods  of  culture. 

H.  W.  Colmncjwood. 
Carr,  Robert,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews, 
County  of  Downs,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1707.  He 
was  but  eight  years  old  when  he  was  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia. In  later  years,  William  Bartram,  proprietor 
of  the  celebrated  Bartram  Gardens  became  his  friend, 
and  later  his  father-in-law.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Bar- 
tram, Mr.  Carr  continued  the  business  of  the  Gardens, 
which  were  the  cradle  of  botany  and  horticulture  on 
the  American  continent.  The  Gardens  gave  these 
sciences  a  distinguished  position  in  the  literature  of  the 
old  world,  and  they  were  also  the  pride  of  every  Phila- 
delphian  for  a  great  many  years.  At  the  formation  of 
the  first  society  of  horticulture  in  1827,  Colonel  Carr 
was  a  charter  member,  and  in  1834  he  was  made  its 
vice-president,  a  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1806.       q_  b_  Brackett. 

Cobbett,  William  (1762-1S35),  the  once-famous 
English  author,  had  two  |>cri<xis  of  enforced  residence 
in  America,  and  wrote  "The  American  Gardener," 
which  is  one  of  the  spiciest  books  in  the  whole  history  of 
American  horticulture.  He  was  of  thorough  Saxon 
ancestry,  and  while  a  gardener's  lad  and  during  eight 
years  of  military  service,  made  strenuous  efforts  at 
self-education.  In  1792  his  personal  liberty  was  endan- 
gered by  the  publication  of  "The  Soldier's'  Friend"  (an 
aptieal  "for  an  increase  of  pay),  and  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  His  first  success 
was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Observations  on  Dr. 
Priestly 's  Emigration,"  a  bitter  attack  on  the  French 
Revolution.  He  took  the  loyalist  side  in  American 
politics,  and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  American 
party  press.  His  attack  on  Benjamin  Rush,  the  leading 
physician  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  advocacy  of  unlimited 
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bleeding  for  yellow-fever,  resulted  in  a  libel  suit,  and 
damages  of  $5,000,  which  nearly  ruined  Cobbctt,  and 
sent  him  to  England  in  June,  1800.  In  1802  he  begun 
"Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Itegister,''  which  he  edited 
for  thirty-three  yearn,  and  until  his  death,  except  dur- 
ing an  interval  of  imprisonment  and  a  second  with- 
drawal to  America.  His  real  work  was  domestic  reform, 
and  the  circulation  and  influence  of  his  journal  were 
immense.  He  wrote  extensively  and  entertainingly  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  As  historical  documents,  his 
works  are  indispensable. 

Cobbett's  horticultural  writings  of  chief  interest  to  ua 
nre  "Cottage  Economy,"  "A  Year's  Rjwdcncc  in  the 


United  States  of  America,"  and,  most  of  all  "The 
rican  Gardener"  (1821),  which  was  reproduced 
with  considerable  modifications  as  "The  English  Gar- 


in  London,  1S27.  The  American  edition  of 
Wm.  Forsyth's  excellent  "Treatise  on  the  Culture  and 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees,"  was  published  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  1802,  and  in  Albany  in  1803, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  books  on  fruit- 
growing  in  the  period  before  orcharding  over  large  areas 
gave  rise  to  essentially  American  horticultural  writings. 

Wilheui  Miller. 

Cole,  Samuel  W.,  nurseryman,  author  and  editor, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Cornish,  Maine,  in  1790,  and 
died  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  December  3,  1851.  At 
about  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  his  native  state  and 
passed  two  or  three  years  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  teaching.  Soon  after  his  return  he  published 
the  "Columbian  Spelling  Book,"  a  collection  of  poems 
called  "The  Muse,  and  in  1835,  the  "Yankee  Farmer;" 
the  latter  he  removed  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  con- 
tinued there  about  three  years,  in  connection  with  a 
secdstore  and  agricultural  warehouse.  In  1839  he  came 
to  Boston  and  continued  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural press  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  was  editor  of  the 
"New  England  Farmer"  during  the  years  1849,  1850 
and  1851.  Mr.  Cole  published  the  ''American  Fruit 
Book"  in  1849,  and  a  book  on  "Diseases  of  Domestic 
Animals,"  which  have  passed  through  several  editions. 
He  also  established  and  carried  on  the  Winnisimmet 
Nurseries  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  during  the  years 
from  1840  to  1850.  Wm.  P.  Rich. 

Coleman,  Norman  J.,  lawyer,  agricultural  journalist, 
first  Secretary  of  Agriculture^  and  horticulturist,  was 
born  near  Richfield  Springs,  New  York,  May  16,  1827, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  3,  1911. 
He  was  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law 
from  the  University  of  Louisville  (Kentucky),  and  for 
some  years  was  a  practising  attorney  at  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  and  later  in  St.  Louis.  With  an  intense  love 
of  rural  pursuits,  he  gave  up  his  lucrative  law  practice, 
purchased  a  country  home  near  St.  Louis,  and  began 
the  publication  of  "The  Missouri  Valley  Farmer," 
now  known  as  "Coleman's  Rural  World,"  one  of  the 
pioneer  agricultural  papers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
He  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Missouri,  1874  to 
1878;  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of 
the  Missouri  State  University  for  sixteen  years  ami 
was,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land, being  the  first  to  hold  this  position  after  its  crea- 
tion as  a  cabinet  office.  Through  the  "Rural  World"  he 
issued  a  call  for  "a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  advan- 
cing and  directing  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  West."  As  a  result,  on  January  5,  1859, 
"The  Missouri  Fruit  Growers'  Association,"  since  1868 
known  as  the  "Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society," 
was  organized.  Mr.  Coleman  was  the  first  president 
of  this  organisation  and  served  in  this  capacitv  for 
lieriods  aggregating  nearly  a  decade.  This  is  the  oldest, 
permanent  fruit-growers'  organisation  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  annual  reports,  covering  a  period 
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of  more  than  half  a  century,  are  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  literature  of  the  horticultural  development  of 
the  section.  In  his  official  positions,  Mr.  Coleman's 
energies  were  largely  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
horticultural  interests.  His  horticultural  writings  occur 
mainly  in  the  Reports  of  the  Missouri  Stat*  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  in  the  columns  of  "The  Rural 
World."  J.  C.  Whitten. 

Conard,  Alfred  Fellenberg,  nurseryman  and  original 
president  of  The  Conard  &  Jones  Co..  of  West  Grove. 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1835,  and 
died  December  15,  1906.  He  was  descended  from 
German  Quakers,  who  joined  William  Penn's  Colony 
in  1683.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm 
near  West  Grove,  where  later  he  learned  the  nursery 
business  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Thomas 
M.  Harvey.  Soon  after  1862,  with  Charles  Dingee, 
he  established  a  nursery  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Dingee  &  Conard.  This  pros|>crcd,  and  about  1869, 
the  firm  turned  its  attention  to  the  propagation  of 
roses  by  a  new  process  introduced  by  Antoine  Wint- 
zcr,  an  expert  Alsatian  propagator.  This  was  a  suc- 
cess so  far  as  the  production  of  roses  was  concerned, 
but  the  wholesale  demand  at  that  time  was  small  and 
the  problem  soon  presented  itself  of  how  to  market 
their  rapidly  increasing  stock.  With  rare  foresight 
Mr.  Conard  conceived  the  idea  of  disposing  of  it  at 
retail  through  the  mails. 

The  company  issued  at  first  a  very  modest  cata- 
logue. It  was  skilfully  prepared,  and  offered  bedding 
plants,  shrubbery,  bulbs,  seeds,  and  the  like,  in  addition 
to  their  attractive  list  of  ruses.  This,  accompanied  by 
wise  advertising,  brought  in  orders  quite  satisfactorily, 
and  strictly  fair  and  honorable  treatment  of  customers, 
good  healthy  stock  and  careful  packing  soon  established 
tor  the  company  an  enviable  reputation,  and  their 
trade  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

About  the  year  1892,  Mr.  Conard  and  Mr.  Wintzer 
having  previously  l>ccomc  separated  from  the  Dingee 
&  Conard  Co.,  associated  themselves  with  S.  Morris 
Jones,  and  organized  the  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  growing  and  distribution  of 
roses,  flowering  plants,  and  the  like.  As  a  specialty,  they 
took  up  the  improvement  of  the  canna. 

Mr.  Conard  was  a  man  of  very  retiring  nature,  and 
for  this  reason  was  not  so  prominent  in  the  trade  gen- 
erally as  his  long  experience  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  floral  business  would  have  warranted.  He  was 
scholarly  in  his  tastes,  methodical  and  precise  in  his 
habits,  well  read  and  well  informed.  He  was  particu- 
larly proficient  as  a  mail-order  salesman,  and  was  the 
first  advertiser  in  any  line  of  business  to  contract  with 
advertising  concerns  to  place  the  business  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  a  plan  that  has  now  been  almost  univer- 
sally adopted.  Thomas  P.  Coxard. 

Coxe,  William,  pioneer  nomologist,  was  bora  in 
Philadelphia.  May  3,  1762,  and  died  on  his  farm  on  the 
Delaware  River  near  Burlington,  February  25,  1831. 
He  deservi's  special  remembrance  for  his  excellent  ami 
now  scarce  book,  "A  View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit 
Trees,  and  the  Management  of  Orchards  and  Cider," 
with  accurate  descriptions  of  the  most  estimable  varie- 
ties of  native  and  foreign  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  cultivated  in  the  Middle  States  of  America. 
This  was  printed  at  Burlington,  and  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  1817.  Grapes  and  small-fruits  were  not 
included  in  the  scope  of  his  book,  but  an  article  of  his 
in  the  "American  Farmer"  for  July,  1828,  shows  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  many  varieties  of  grapes,  and  had 
done  much  grafting.  His  book  was  a  standard  until  the 
time  of  the  Downing*,  and  was  freely  used  by  other 
authors.  The  illustrations  were  excellent  for  their  time, 
but  show  only  the  size  and  outline  of  a  fniit,  and 
whether  it  was  dotted,  splashed  or  streaked.  (Fig. 
1858.) 
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Coxc  said,  1817,  that  ho  had  boon  '  for  many  yearn 
actively  engaged  in  the  rearing,  planting  and  cultiva- 
ting fruit  tree*  on  a  scale  more  extensive  than  has  been 
attempted  by  any  other  individual  of  thus  country." 
Ho  also  had  a  national  reputation  for  his  cider  at  an 
age  when  it  was  a  famous  and  characteristic  beverage. 

William  Coxe  belonged  to  one  of  the  moot  refined  fam- 
ilies of  Philadelphia.  His  early  oducution  was  some- 
what meager  by  reason  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 

John  Jay  Smith  gives 


he  became  a  cultured 

this  pleasant  picture  of  him:  "Well  do  we  "remember  his 
extensive  library  in  his  fine  mansion  on  the  Bank'  at 
Burlington,  when  as  a  little  boy  we  were  assigned  the 
duty  of  bringing  away,  or  taking  homo,  some  liook  or 
pamphlet  from  his  evor  open  stores  of  information.  .  . 
His  person  was  handsome,  and  his  bearing  that  of  the 
'old-fash ioncd'  gentleman,  improved  by  mixing  in  the 
best  society,  but  retaining  the  forms  of  the  greatest 
politeness  and  suavity,  that  modern  usages  are  too 
rapidlv  casting  off.  An  errand  to  Mr.  Coxes  was  a 
cherished  privilege;  never  was  the  opportunity  neglected 
by  him  to  place  in  the  hand  of  his  visitor  some  fruit 
that  he  so  well  knew  would  Ik>  appreciated  by  a  youth- 
ful appetite.  The  finest  Seekol  pears  we  have  ever  seen 
were  not  unfrequcnt  deposits.  He  had  an  especial  fond- 
ness for  the  Seckel  pear,  which  is  certainly  among  the 
half-dozen  most  famous  pears  of  American  origin,  and 
which  was  pronounced  by  Downing  to  be  the  finest 
flavored  of  all  pears."  Coxe  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for 
making  known  the  merits  of  this  pear  through  Dr. 
Hosack.  Either  the  first  willow  or  the  first  jwplar 
planted  in  Burlington  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Halifax  in  the  hand  of  William  Coxe.  He  planted 
many  trees  to  beautify  the  town  and,  in  particular, 
extended  the  front  of  the  "Green  Bank."  Biographical 
detail.-  are  unfortunately  only  too  meager.  A  few 
other  details  mav  be  gleaned  from  the  "Horticulturist," 
11:304-307  (1856).  Wilhelm  Miller. 

Craig,  John  (Fig.  1875),  horticulturist  and  educator, 
was  born  at  I^akefield,  Argenteuil  County,  Quebec,  in 
1864.  and  died  at  Siasoonsett,  August  10,  1912.  He  ob- 
tained his  early  educa- 
tion at  Montreal  High 
School  anil  McCSill  Col- 
lege. Early  in  life  he 
exhibited  a  taste  for 
horticulture  and  later 
studied  under  one  of 
the  greatest  pioneer 
horticultural  teachers, 
J.  L.  Budd.  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College. 
Shortly  after  gradua- 
tion from  this  institu- 
tion in  1SS7.  Professor 
Craig  was  appoint!*! 
horticulturist  at  the 
Central  Experimental 
Farm  at  Ottawa.  He 
was  called  to  Iowa  as 
professor  of  horticul- 
ture in  1899,and  in  1900 
became  professor  of 
extension  teaching  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1903,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  horticulture,  at  this  institution,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
Professor  Craig  took  great  interest  in  the  development 
of  nut-culture,  both  for  the  North  and  South,  and  was 
the  recognised  authority  on  many  kinds  of  nuts.  He 
contributed  largely  to  horticultural  and  agricultural 
magazines  and  was  the  editor  of  "The  National  Nur- 
seryman" for  several  years.  Professor  Craig  was  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  American  Civic 


1875.  John  Cr.it. 


League,  and  chairman  of  the  nomenclature  committees 
of  the  American  Sweet  Pea  and  the  American  Peony 
Societies.  He  was  also  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  interest  and  work  as  a  hav- 
ing been  earlv  associated  with  Charles  C.ibb  I  p.  1576), 
and  having  followed  the  subject  closely  throughout 
life.  In  1903,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  which  important  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  a.  C.  Beal. 

Curtis,  Joseph,  pioneer  fruit-grower  of  Illinois,  was 
born  m  New  Jersey,  May  29,  1786,  and  removed  with 
his  parents  when  a  boy,  to  Manchester,  Ohio.  He 
had  never  seen  a  nursery  and  had  no  horticultural 
experience,  but  he  invented  the  arts  of  root-grafting: 
and  collar-grafting  fruit  trees  through  stem  nccewsity 
for  grafting  stock.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  seeured 
a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  plant  an  orchard.  He  had 
grown  some  seedling  trees  but  had  an  insufficient  num- 
ber for  the  ground  he  had.  As  the  pieces  of  roots  were 
plowed  up,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  more 
trees  bv  grafting  these  roots.  He  succeeded  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  invcnti-d  collar-grafting.  He  was  from 
1798  to  1H17  collecting  and  testing  twenty-seven  varie- 
ties of  apples  in  his  Ohio  orchard.  In  March,  1818,  he 
built  a  log-cabin,  selected  a  fine  tract  of  land  in  what 
is  known  as  the  north  arm  of  Grand  Prairie,  Edgar 
County,  Illinois,  and  in  1818  established  the  first 
nursery  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  first  orchard  of 
grafted  fruit  trees  planted  in  Edgar  County.  He  grew 
such  varieties  as  Yellow  Newtown,  Smith  (Cider), 
Newtown  Spitzcnberg,  Milam,  Priestley,  Gilliflower, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rambo  and  Winesap.  He 
originated  a  number  of  choice  varieties  of  fniits,  espe- 
some  of  our  leading  varieties  of  apples.   He  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  of  his  day  to  introduce 
choice  fruits  into  southern  Illinois  and  the  adjacent 
territories.  Among  his  most  zealous  contemporaries  were 
Edson  Harkness  of  Tivoli,  Peoria  County,  Cyrus  Over- 
man, Canton,  anil  Arthur  Bryant,  Princeton!  To  such 
men  lire  due  the  credit  of  the  organization  of  the  North- 
western Fruit  Growers  Association  in  1851,  the  first  so- 
ciety of  its  kind  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  embracing  great 
extent  of  territory  and  demanding  any  great  degree  of 
public  opinion.  And  through  the  united  efforts  of  these 
men.  with  others,  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  was 
organized  at  Decatur  in  1856.        G  B  Hrm-keit. 

Darlington,  E.  Dillwyn,  was  born  on  November  20, 
1K5X,  in  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  March  26, 
191)8.  As  a  boy  he  entered  a  small  private  school,  later 
the  Doylestown  Seminary,  and  finally  Swarthmore 
College  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Intensive  study  up  to 
this  time  had  undermined  his  health  to  such  an  extent 
that  after  a  few  months  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school. 
An  inls>ni  desire  for  activity  prompted  him  to  seek  and 
find  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  Doylestown  "Intel- 
ligencer." But  even  this  proved  too  confining  so  that, 
after  a  few  weeks,  he  hail  to  give  up  and  seek  occu|»a- 
tion  outdoors.  A  natural  tendency  started  him  grow- 
ing plants  for  local  markets.  Soon  he  found  out  how 
much  hail  to  be  learned  in  this  line  and  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion with  the  prominent  firm  of  Hoopes,  Bro.  4  Tho- 
mas. Nurserymen,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  one  vear,  he  returned  to 
Doylestown  to  start  seriously  in  the  business  of  grow- 
ing plants  for  sale.  This  was  in  1875.  Steadily  he  grew 
and  developed  until  in  18S3  he  became  connected  with 
what  turned  out  to  be  his  life's  work — the  trial-grounds 
of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seedsmen.  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Darlington  first  conducted  these  trials  on  a  vacant 
lot  adjoining  his  property.  As  the  Burpee  business  grew, 
the  trial-grounds  grew,  and  when,  in  1888,  a  farm  was 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  important 
work,  Mr.  Darlington  logically  r 
of  the  new  venture. 
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From  that  time  until  his  death  he  nerved  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  a  keen,  observing  and  analytical  mind 
possessed  by  few  men.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
studied  the  merits  and  faults  of  all  sort*  of  vegetables 
and  Bowers.  Tens  of  thousands  of  trials  came  under 
his  observation  every  year.  The  best  of  European  and 
American  seed-breeders'  effort*  had  to  pass  his  critical 
decisions,  and  out  of  this  tremendous  "sifting"  process 
rose  scores  of  meritorious  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  the  names  of  which  have  since  become  house- 
hold words  with  planters  throughout  the  country. 

Adolph  Kri  hm. 

Dartt,  Edward  Harvey  Schuler,  nurseryman,  was 
born  at  Weathcrsficld,  Vermont,  November  24,  1824, 
and  died  at  Owatonna,  Minnesota,  January  31,  1903. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  moved  from  Vermont  to  Ripon, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  attended  college  and  taught  school. 
About  1860  he  moved  to  Kingston,  Wisconsin,  and 
engaged  in  general  merchandising,  holding  at  the  same 
time  the  offices  of  postmaster  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  1869  he  removed  to  Owatonna,  Minnesota,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  engaged  at  once  in 
the  nursery  business  and  continued  in  it  more  or  lew 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  1889  was 
made  an  honorary  life  member  for  conspicuous  efforts 
alone  horticultural  lines. 

In  1891  the  Owatonna  Tree  Station  was  established 
by  act  of  the  legislature  and  Mr.  Dartt  was  made  its 
superintendent  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until 
his  death.  He  conducted  many  experiments  here  and 
raised  thousands  of  seedlings,  contributing  much  to 
the  horticultural  know  led  Re  of  the  state  by  his  efforts. 
He  was  always  active  in  the  meetings  of  the  society  and 
much  of  the  early  advancement  in  horticulture  in 
Minnesota  is  due  to  Mr.  Dartt.  He  laid  out  and  main- 
tained a  public  park  at  his  own  expense  for  many  years 
and  was  always  interested  in  civic  improvements  in 
the  town.  He  delighted  to  write  short  articles  on  civic 
and  horticultural  affairs  for  the  press  and  in  this  way 
helped  to  mold  public  opinion.         L*  koy  Caoy. 

Deane,  Rev.  Samuel,  poet  and  agricultural  writer, 
was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  July  30,  1733, 
and  died  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Maine,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1814,  where  he  had  been  pastor  i>ince  October 
17,  1764.  While  vice-president  of  Howdoin  College, 
he  published,  in  1790,  his  "New  England  Farmer,  or 
Georgical  Dictionary,"  the  first  American  encyclo- 
pedic work  on  agriculture.  This  had  a  much  wider 
circulation,  probably,  than  Jared  Eliot's  "Essays  upon 
Field-Husbandry."  1747.  Its  influence  may  be  traced 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Deanc's  work  was 
freely  quoted  bv  F.  G.  Fessenden  until  his  death,  in 
1837.  The  second  edition,  1797,  was  entitled  "The 
Gi-orgical  Dictionary."  A  third  edition  was  published 
in  1822. 

Deane  and  Eliot  were  the  chief  writers  in  that  early 
sta^e  of  American  horticulture  when  it  was  hardly 
important  enough  to  1m>  considered  distinct  from  general 
agriculture.  For  biographical  details,  see  Drake's 
'•dictionary  of  American  Biography." 

Dearborn,  Henry  Alexander  Scammell,  soldier, 
statesman  and  author  (1783-1851),  was  also  an  ardent 
horticulturist.  He  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
was  elected  its  first  president  March  17,  1829.  He  was 
partly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  an  "experi- 
mental garden  and  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn,"  the 
parent  of  rural  cemeteries.  The  plan  of  the  ceme- 
tery was  largely  his.  He  "devoted  himself  to  this 
work  most  assiduously,"  writes  the  chronicler  of 
the  society,  "spending  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn 
1 1831 1  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  lalwring  with  hands  as 
well  as  mind,  without  money  and  without  price."  The 
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Abb6  Berlcse's  "Monogranhy  of  the  Camellia"  was 
translated  by  him,  and  published  in  Boston  in  1838.  He 
also  translated  from  the  French,  in  1830,  an  account  of 
the  since  famous  Morus  multicavlti.  He  left  MS. 
writings  on  horticulture.  For  notes  on  his  horticultural 
labors,  see  "History  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,"  1880,  which  contains  a  portrait;  also  John  B. 
RusscI  in  Tilton's  "Journal  of  Horticulture,"  7:88,  157, 
276.  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  was  son  of  Gen.  Henry 
Dearborn,  of  Revolutionary  and  later  fame.  L.  H.  B. 

Dempsey,  Peter  C,  nomologist  and  hybridist,  was 
of  United  Empire  loyalist  stock  and  was  heir  to  tho 
orchard  and  nursery  left  by  his  father  at  Alburv, 
Prince  Edward  County,  Ontario.  About  the  year  1867, 
Mr.  Dempsey  decided  that  he  would  devote  his  life 
to  horticulture,  and  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
apple.  In  1859,  he  united  with  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  of  Ontario  and  being  a  pleasing  and  fluent 
speaker,  full  of  information  drawn  from  practical 
experience,  he  soon  became  a  highly  valued  member  and 
was  elected  vice-president  in  1873  and  again  in  1675; 
and  president  in  1880  and  again  in  1881.  In  1775,  he 
was  selected  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  su|ierintend  the  Ontario  fruit-exhibit  at  the  Centen- 
nial exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  and  secured  several 
medals  for  its  excellence.  But  it  is  as  a  hybridist  that 
Mr.  Dempsey  is  most  widely  known  among  horticul- 
turists, having  originated  among  other  novelties  the 
Burnet  grape,  the  Dempsey  potato  and  the  Trenton 
apple.    His  death  occurred  in  August,  1892,  at  Albury. 

Lints  Woolverton. 

Dixon,  John  N.,  nomologist,  was  born  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  February  20, 1821,  and  died 
in  1883.  When  quite  young,  his  parents  moved  to 
Ohio,  and  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  set  out  an 
orchard  of  1,100  trees,  a  large  orchard  for  those  days. 
In  1855  he  went  to  Iowa,  expecting  to  make  fruit- 
growing his  specialty,  but  on  account  of  the  cold 
winters  and  tender  varieties,  lost  most  of  his  trees.  He 
persisted,  however,  and  in  1868  started  the  present 
orchard  of  12,000  acres,  of  which  he  made  a  great  suc- 
cess. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  to  use 
insecticides  in  the  form  of  spray  in  a  commercial  way 
in  fruit  plantations. 

Dorner,  Frederick,  florist,  was  born  at  Schilltach, 
Baden,  Germany,  on  November  29,  1837.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  emigrated  to  this  country  awl  joined 
his  brother  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  December  29,  1910.  In  1870,  after  being 
employed  at  various  occupations,  he  rented  a  small 
farm  and  became  a  market-gardener.  In  the  small 
Lrri*t'n}iousc  on  the  place,  he  beiran  raising  Dotted  nlantu 
for  the  retail  market.  In  1888  he  became  interested  in 
some  experiments  in  the  breeding  of  carnations, which 
were  being  conducted  at  Purdue  University.  He 
quickly  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  work  and  became  so 
deeply  interested  that  he  took  up  this  line  of  work 
himself.  From  the  first  lot  of  seedling*,  raised  in  1SS9 
and  numbering  about  500,  came  the  varieties  Christina 
Dorner,  Tectimseh,  Hoosier,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Indiana, 
and  Ben  Hur.  His  work  continued  uninterruptedly 
for  twenty-one  years  and  during  this  time  he  grew  over 
150,000  seedlings.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  seven- 
ty-five ever  reached  the  market.  Among  the  best  of 
his  productions  were  Mad.  Diax  Albcrtini,  Wm.  Scott, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Bradt,  White  Cloud,  Lady  Bountiful,  White 
Perfection,  Pink  Delight,  and  White  Wonder.  Fred 
Dorner  was  the  first  florist  in  the  Middle  West  to  dis- 
bud carnations.  The  method  of  supporting  carnations 
by  means  of  wires  and  cross  strings  also  originated 
with  him.  His  work,  however,  was  not  limited  to  carna- 
tions. He  was  also  the  originator  of  a  number  of  giiod 
chrysanthemums  of  which  Major  BonnafTon,  dissemin- 
ated in  1894,  was  the  best.  H.  B.  Dorner. 
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Douglas,  Robert  (Fig.  1K7(>>,  pioneer  nurseryman  in 
Illinois,  was  born  at  Gateshead,  England,  in  1813.  He 
came  to  America  in  183ti,  finally  settling  at  Waukcgan, 

Illinois,  in  1H44.  Hen? 
he  founded  a  small  nur- 
sery where  he  raised 
conifer  and  other  tree 
seedlings.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  ever  made 
in  America  to  raise 
evergreen  trti-s  com- 
mercially. Through 
his  efforts,  many  suc- 
cessful plantations  of 
forest  trees  were  estab- 
lished on  the  western 
prairies.  He  has  been 
called  "the  apostle  of 
tree-  planting  in  the 
West."  Mr.  Douglas 
was  also  a  good  Imta- 
nist  and  an  authority 
on  evergreens.  He  was 
an  active  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  He 
died  in  1897. 

y,  nurseryman  and  forester, 
i  bom  at  Waukcgari,  Illinois,  July  31,  1852,  and  died 
March  2ti,  1907.  After  completing  his  education  at 
Racine  College,  he  engaged  in  the  nursery  business  with 
his  father,  the  late  Robert  Douglas,  whose  early 
experiments  and  later  his  success  in  growing  conifers 
from  seed  gave  him  a  national  reputation.  Inheriting 
the  natural  qualities  of  a  forester  from  his  father  and 
being  a  close  student  of  nature,  he  soon  acquired  a 
wide  knowledge  of  forestry  which  was  recognized  in 
1KS6  when  he  was  called  to  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
of  California  as  Head  Forester  and  soon  after  was 
called  to  a  similar  position  at  D-land  Stanford,  Jr., 
University.  While  there  he  collected  many  plants 
then  new  to  California,  tested  them  out  and  intro- 
duced them.  In  1S92  he  visited  the  home  of  the  ween- 
ing spruce  il'irra  lirrtrrrinna)  on  the  summit  of  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains  and  succeeded  in  gathering  the 
first  seed  and  raising  the  first  seedlings  of  this  species. 
He  cared  little  for  publicity  but  was  freely  consulted 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  forestry,  and  his  articles 
on  this  subject  are  considered  an  authority.  Many 
of  his  introductions,  notably  the  Smithiana  Douglas, 
Douglas  Pyramid  and  Douglas  Golden  ajhor-vita-s 
arc  well  known  and  widely  planted  today. 

R.  DorGLAs'  Sons. 

Downer,  John  S.,  pomologist  and  nurseryman,  was 
born  June  19,  1K09.  in  Culpc|icr  County,  Virginia,  and 
died  in  Kentucky  in  1878.  Like  the  man  "born  to 
fame"  he  seemed  to  evince  a  taste  for  horticulture  from 
his  earliest  days.  While  yet  a  youth,  without  friends 
or  fortune,  he  established  and  gradually  built  up  the 
Forest  Nursery,  which  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
not  only  in  Kentucky  but  in  neighboring  states.  He 
was  patient  and  painstaking  and  tested  many  varieties 
of  fruits  under  his  own  inspection.  He  did  much  to 
improve  pomology  in  the  Central  States.  He  paid 
■pedal  attention  to  the  strawberry,  and  produced  the 
well-known  Downer  (Prolific),  (Chas.)  Downing  and 
Kentucky.  These  should  pcr|»ctuate  his  fame,  for  it 
was  at  a  time  when  the  strawberry  industry  of  the 
country  was  in  its  infancy.  He  introduced  the  Wild 
Goose  plum  and  he  conferred  the  blessings  of  pomology 
on  the  whole  country  by  disseminating  many  choice 
varieties  of  fruit.  He  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  but 
was  a  man  of  worth  and  honesty.  His  nursery  at  Elk- 
ton,  Kentucky,  was  for  many  years  a  fruit  experi- 
ment station.   He  was  vice-president  for  Kentucky  of 


the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  held  other 
offices  of  trust  and  honor.  <j.  B.  Brackett. 

Downing,  Andrew  Jackson  (Fig.  1877),  the  first  great 
land*ca|ie  gardener  of  America,  was  Imni  at  NVwburiz. 
New  York,  October  30,  1S15,  ami  perished  by  drowning 
July  28,  1852.  at  the  early  age  of  thirtv-*even.    As  a 
boy,  he  was  quiet,  sensitive,  and  much  alone  with  him- 
self and  nature.  The  Catskills,  the  Hudson,  and  ln» 
father's  nursery  had  much  to  do  with  his  development. 
His  "Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  landscape 
Gardening,"  published  1K41,  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
six  years  old,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  unique  production. 
It  was  the  first,  and  is  today  one  of  the  best  American 
books  on  the  subject,  ami  has  exerted  a  greater  influence 
upon  American  horticulture,  it  is  said,  than  any  other 
volume.    "Cottage  Residences."  IK41,  also  had  gr**at 
popularity.   In  18-15  appeared  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  the  first  edition  of  "Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America;"  in  184t5  he  became  connected  with 
"The  Horticulturist,"  which  he  cditid  from  his  home  at 
New  burg  until  his  untimely  death.   His  editorials  in 
this  excellent  periodical  (later  represented  in  succession 
by  "American  Gardening")  were  republished  after  his 
death,  with  a  letter  to  his  friends  by  Frederika  Bremer, 
and  a  memoir  bv  G«"orge  William  Curtis,  under  the 
title  of  "Rural  Essays.     It  was  not  until  1S50  that 
he  I. .id  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  estates  of  Eng- 
land, to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  landscape  garden- 
ing of  Europe.  On  his  return  in  1851,  he  was  engaged  to 
lay  out  the  grounds  near  the  Capitol,  White  House,  and 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  On  July  28, 
1H52,  he  left  Newburg  on  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  for 
New  York.  The  Clay  took  fire  near  Yonkers,  while  it 
was  racing,  and  Downing's  life  was  lost  in  an  attempt  to 
save  others.   It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  Downing.  He  cn-ated  American  landscape 
gardening.  His  only  predecessor,  Andrd  Parmentier,  is 
little  known,  and  his  influence  was  not  of  a  national 
character.    Downing's  quickening  influence  affected 
country  life  in  its  every  aspect.  He  stood  for  the  simple, 
natural,  and  permanent  as  opposid  to  the  intricate, 
artificial,  and  ephemeral.  He  was  the  first  great  Ameri- 
can practitioner  of  what  is  known  in  polite  and  technical 
literature  as  the  Eng- 
lish or  natural  school 
of  landscape  gardening 
in  distinction  from  all 
artificial  schools,  as  the 
Italian   and  Dutch. 
Downing's  pupils  are 
many,  and  his  spirit 
still  lives.  He  gave  in- 
spiration to  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  our  next 
great  genius  in  land- 
scape gardening,  who. 
by  his  early  work  iti 
Central    Park,  New 
York,    MOUSWl  that 
popular  enthusiasm 
which  has  culminated 
in  the  American  idea 
of  great  municipal  park 
systems,  as  opposed  to 
the  earlier  Old  World 
idea  of  exclusive  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  pri- 
vate parks.   Downing's  books  have  had  large  sales,  and 
have  gone  through  many  editions.  His  intellectual  suc- 
cessor in  his  purely  pomological  work  was  his  brother 
Charles,  whose  m  dest  labor-  in  the  revision  of  the 
"Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America"  have  brought  him 
little  popular  fame,  but  much  sincere  admiration  from 
students.    Most  horticultural  writings  are,  in  reality, 
only  records  of  progress;  they  do  not  create  progress. 


1877  A.  J.  Downing 
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Few  of  our  horticultural  books  are  epoch-making. 
Downing's  writings,  however,  started  a  great  popular 
movement  in  America  toward  beautiful  homes  and 
home  grounds.  By  many  persons,  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing  is  considered  the  greatest  single!  figure  in  the 
history  of  American  horticulture,  and  one  of  the  few 
persons  who  can  l>e  said  to  have  had  real  genius.  An 
appreciation  of  Downing's  personality  will  be  found 
in  Frederika  Bremer's  "Homes  of  the  New  World." 
(See  Doumingia,  for  the  genus  of  plants  named  after 
him)-  Wilhelm  Miller. 

Downing,  Charles,  (Fig.  1878),  distinguished  nomol- 
ogist and  elder  brother  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  the 
landscape  gardener,  was  born  at  Newburg,  New  York, 
July  5),  1802.  He  was  educated  at  the  local  academy, 
and  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  eighteen  worked  part 

of  the  time  in  his 
father's  nursery.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he 
started  in  the  nursery 
business  on  his  own 
account.  From  1834 
to  1839  his  brother 
Andrew  was  a  partner 
in  this  business.  About 
1830,  he  sold  out  his 
nursery  business  and 
devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  varieties  of 
fruits,  on  which  sub- 
ject he  was  the  leading 
authoritv  until  his 
death.  The  "Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America"  is  the  monu- 
mental American  work 
on  varieties  of  fruits. 
The  book  was  pro- 
jected by  Andrew,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  by  Charles  in 
continuing  and  revising  it.  His  test  orchard  contained 
trees  and  grafts  of  1,800  varieties  of  apples,  1,000 
ix-ars,  and  other  fruits  in  proportion.  In  1890  a  city 
street  was  nut  through  it.  Charles  Downing  was  very 
modest  and  retiring-  He  would  never  make  a  pub- 
lic s|ieech,  but  he  wrote  many  pomological  articles 
th"  -""Rture  "C.  D."  All  his  work  is  marked  by 
accuracy.   He  died  January  18,  188.5. 

Wilhelm  Miller, 
j,  «cnry  A.,  seedsman  and  florist,  founder  of 
of  the  oldest  American  horticultural  establish- 
ments, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  24,  1818,  and 
diet!  December  22,  1873,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His 
parents  were  Frederick  Dreer,  of  Hanover,  and  Fred- 
ericks Augusta  Nolthenius,  of  Grossakenhcira,  Ger- 
many. They  were  married  in  America.  The  Nolthenius 
family  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Henry  A.  Dreer's  education 
was  largely  in  German,  and  obtained  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  fond  of  gathering  seeds  and  plants  in  the 
country,  and  would  bring  them  home  to  cultivate.  He 
was  trained  in  his  father's  business,  that  of  a  cabinet- 
maker. In  1838,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  friend,  he 
l>cgan  as  a  seedsman  and  florist  in  a  small  way,  at  59 
Chestnut  Street.  In  186;}  he  moved  his  store  to 
714  Chestnut  St.,  where  the  business  has  been  con- 
ducted ever  since  with  the  addition  of  No.  710.  His 
only  son.  William  F.  Dreer,  succeeded  his  fnther  and 
conducts  the  extensive  business  in  Philadelphia  and  at 
Riverton,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  was  of  modest  temperament  and 
frail  constitution,  and  confined  himself  to  business  rather 
closely.  He  was  liberal  in  public  matters,  but  always 
kept  out  of  political  life.  He  compiled  several  small 
works  in  connection  with  the  business,  and  wrote  fre- 


quently for  the  "Saturday  Fvening  Post,"  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  Godcy's  "Ladies'  Magazine." 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
Dufour,  John  James,  a  Swiss  vigneron,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  to  grow  the  wine  grape  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  author  of  "Vine  I>resser's  Guide,"  published 
in  Cincinnati  in  1820.  The  Kentucky  experiment 
failed,  and  the  colony  then  settled  in  southern  Indi- 
ana, on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  this  settle- 
ment is  now  the  city  of  Vevay.  Here  Dufour  died  in 
1827.  This  Indiana exj>eriment  brought  out  the  merits  of 
the  Alexander  grape,  a  native,  and  thereby  did  much  to 
establish  an  American  viticulture.  For  detailed  account 
of  the  Dufours  and  their  associates,  and  the  results  of 
their  work,  see  Bailey,  "Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits." 

Eliot,  Charles,  landscape  architect  and  author, 
passed  away  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  early  in  the 
year  of  1897.  It  is  is  said  that  no  one  of  the  present 
generation  has  shown  greater  ability  in  the  art  of  Innd- 
scaiie  gardening  on  an  extensive  scale.  From  the  time 
of  his  graduation  until  the  time  of  his  death,  all  his 
strength  and  energy  had  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  private  grounds  and  public  parks.  A  Harvard 
graduate,  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  Bussey 
Institution,  spending  much  of  the  time  in  studying  the 
Im*  and  shrubs  in  Arnold  Arlsiretum.  After  familiar- 
izing himself  for  a  time  with  foreign  parks  and  gardens, 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  F.  L.  Olmsted,  as  a 
student.  On  completing  his  studies  with  Mr.  Olmsted, 
he  established  his  office  in  Boston  and  soon  had  a  large 
clientele.  He  later  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Olmsted,  Olmsted  &  Eliot  and  soon  became  identified 
with  national  undertakings  with  which  he  will  long  be 
remembered.  While  a  member  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  he  was  secretary  and  president  of  the 
corporation  known  as  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations, 
and  from  this  organization  sprang  the  admirable  Metro- 
IKilitan  Park  System.  Mr.  Eliot  was  the  first  landscape 
architect  appointed  by  this  Commission,  and  continued 
so  until  his  death.  To  him,  more  than  almost  any  other 
man,  Massachusetts  at  least,  is  indebted  for  the 
improvement  of  her  large  tracts  of  land. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  professional  writers  of  his 
day  on  landscape  gardening.  His  style  was  clear, 
earnest  and  convincing,  and  he  allowed  no  minor  matter 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he  deemed  the  broadest 
and  finest  treatment,  looked  at  from  the  future,  and 
no  other  man  during  the  past  few  years  of  Charles 
Eliot's  life  did  so  much  toward  crystallizing  the  better 
interests  of  the  parking  systems.  To  his  work  he 
brought  vim,  a  trained  intellect,  a  personal  charm  and 
a  mature  judgment.  The  public  loss  was  great  when 
Charles  Eliot  left  his  work.  q.  B.  Brackett. 

Eliot,  Jared,  author  of  an  early  American  book  on 
agriculture,  was  born  November  7,  1085,  and  died 
April  22,  1703.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John  Eliot,  the 
"apostle  of  the  Indians,"  and  was  pastor  at  Killing- 
worth,  Connecticut,  from  October  20,  1709,  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  botanist,  and  the  leading  consulting 
physician  in  New  England.    He  introductd  the  mul- 


()erry  tree  into  Connecticut,  wrote  an 


Upon  the 


silkworm,  and  discovered  a  process  of  extracting  iron 
from  ferrugineous  sands.  His  "Essays  upon  Field- 
Husbandry,"  begun  in  1748,  an-  generally  regarded  as 
the  first  important  American  book  devoted  exclusively 
to  agriculture,  although  not  actually  the  first  work 
on  the  subject  in  the  New  World.  It  is  now 
extremely  rare.  He  was  a  high-minded,  progressive 
ami  useful  citizen.  Many  of  his  sermons  wen-  separately 
reprinted.  Jared  Eliot  and  Samuel  Deane  were  among 
the  few  agricultural  writers  of  note  in  the  period  before 
American  horticulture  was  considered  distinct  from 
agriculture.  See  p.  1509;  for  portrait,  "Cyelopcdia 
American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  508. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
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Elliot,  Wyman,  pioneer  horticulturist,  was  born  in 
Cennna,  Maine,  May  19,  1834,  and  died  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  June  10,  11>13.  As  a  lx>y  he  hel|>ed  his 
father  about  a  grist-mill  and  on  the  farm  and  at  odd 
times  helped  his  mother  in  the  fruit-  and  flower-garden, 
wln-re  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  horticultural 
career.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (he  familv  went  to  Minne- 
apolis, then  a  town  of  fifteen  or  twenty  families.  They 
purchase!  land  and  Mr.  Klliot  becan  raising  vegetables 
and  farm  products.  He  was  the  first  market -gardener 
in  Minneapolis.  In  1H55  he  took  up  a  claim  near  Monti- 
cello  in  \N  nnht  Count  y  among  the  Indians,  being  one  of 
the  first  farmers  to  till  soil  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1850  he  returned  to  Minneapolis  and  took  charge  of 
the  home  place.  He  continued  iu  the  market-gardening 
business  here  for  twenty-five  years.  He  added  fruits 
and  ornamental  stock  to  his  crops  ami  the  place  was 
known  as  the  Minneapolis  Garden  Nursery  for  many 
years.  By  1st,  '  Mr.  Klliot  had  built  up  a  good  market- 
gardening  business.  In  1*64  he  added  a  greenhouse  and 
grew  flowers  and  plants  for  sale.  In  18(16  a  tree  nursery 
was  started  and  for  many  years  supplied  Minneapolis 
with  trevs,  fruits  and  flowers.  Many  of  the  tre-e-s  he 
planted  will  adorn  the  Minneapolis  streets  for  many 
years  ami  be  a  lasting  monument  to  him. 

In  I  MM  he  h.-Iiwd  organize  the  Hennepin  County 
Horticultural  Society  and  in  1800  helped  organize  and 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  several  times  vice-president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  held  some  otliec  in  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  from  its  organization  in 
I860  until  his  death,  serving  as  member  of  the  executive 
comniitte-e-,  president  six  years,  and  from  |s<»2  until 
his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  cummittee. 
Always  of  a  quiet,  unassuming  character,  he  did  work 
of  untold  value  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
Bta,<-  Le  Roy  Cadv. 

Elliott,  Franklin  Reuben,  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
February,  1878.  To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  first  sug- 
gesting and  earnestly  advocating  the  formation  of 
state  horticultural  societies.  He  was  secretary  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Missouri  Fruit  (irowers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1859;  secretary  of  American  Pomological 
Society.  1807,  and  a  valued  officer  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
in  horticultural  matters,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
"Fruit  Book"  and  a  well-known  treatise  on  "Landscape 
Gardening."  He  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
horticultural  press  at  a  day  when  American  horti- 
culture most  needed  advice.  G.  B.  Blue  kett. 

EUwanger,  George,  nurseryman,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many on  December  2,  1816.  His  youth  was  spent  in  his 
father's  vineyards  where  he  acquired  a  love  of  horti- 
culture and  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  it.  To  this 
end,  he  studied  horticulture  in  one  of  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  Stuttgart.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  183"),  and  in  1839  settled  at  Rochester,  New  York. 
The  next  year  he  and  Patrick  Barry  entered  into  part- 
nership forming  the  nursery  and  seed  firm,  Kllwanger 
A  Barry.  Mr.  EUwanger  was  a  memlxr  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society,  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  died  on 
November  26,  1906. 

Emory,  Robert  Samuel,  nomologist,  was  born  April 
2,  1832,  near  Centcrville,  on  the  ('Hester  River,  Mary- 
land, and  died  June  2,  1900.  His  father  was  a  lifelong 
agriculturist,  carrying  on  that  occupation  most  suc- 
cessfully until  his  death.  Robert,  when  a  boy  attended 
the  public  school,  and  later  spent  four  years  as  a  student 
in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  After- 
ward he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  wholesale  drug- 
store in  Pittsburgh,  studying  pharmacy,  recei%'ing  a 
diploma,  and  remaining  with  the  firm  until  he  was 
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twenty-one.  He  then  returned  home  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  work.  In  1800,  he  settled  near  Chester- 
town,  where  he  began  the  culture  of  fruit  for  market, 
on  a  considerable  scale.  He  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit.  His  orchards  comprised  extensive 
plantings  of  pears  and  peaches,  with  a  specialty  of 
iH-ars,  and  probably  he  raised  more  of  this  variety  of 
fruit  than  any  one  east  of  California.  In  his  orchard 
there  were  about  20,000  trees  in  bearing  condition.  Hia 
reputation  as  a  skilful  fruit-grower  gained  for  him 
prominence,  and  his  place  on  the  Chester  was  the 
frequent  resort  of  those  concerned  in  fruit-culture  from 
all  sections  desirous  to  see  for  themselves  his  well- 
mamiged  orchards,  to  le-am  his  methods,  and  to  profit 
by  his  experience,  the  results  of  his  own  endeavors  at 
individual  research.  In  1877,  he  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  twenty-one  varieties  of  pears  by  the 
American  Pomologir-al  Society. 

When  the  San  Jos£  scale  appeared  in  the  East,  he 
was  among  the  first  to  recognize  it  as  a  deadly  enemy, 
but  by  applying  whale-oil  soap  saved  his  orchards  until 
other  remedies  were  discovered.  All  scientists  were 
cordially  welcomed  to  his  home  and  orchards,  enjoying 
the  advantage  which  his  experiences  could  give  them. 
Captain  Emory  became  a  member  of  the  Peninsula 
Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  after  it  was  organized 
and  served  as  president  during  one  year. 

E.  W.  Emoht. 
Ernst,  Andrew  H.,  nurseryman  and  nomologist, 
was  born  in  Germany  in  the  year  1796.  He  was  proprie- 
tor of  one  of  the  earliest  established  and  best  nurseries 
in  Ohio.  He  was  a  pioneer  and  champion  of  pomology 
in  Ohio  and  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Ernst  established 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  United  States.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  and 
president  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society  from  18-17 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  February  13,  1860. 

Evans,  James  Calvin,  one  of  the  pioneer  fruit 
of  the  Mississippi  V alley  and  for  years  one  of  I 
ing  horticulturists  of  that  section,  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Missouri.  April  25.  1833  and  died  in  1909. 
He  was  of  a  strictly  pioneer  family  in  western  Missouri, 
being  the  son  of  Wm.  B.  Evans,  who  died  in  1855,  and 
nephew  of  the  late  Col.  Milton  McGce,  so  well  and 
honorably  known  in  the  annals  of  Kansas  City.  In 
"  IS61  he  acquired  an  extensive  home  plantation,  in 
what  is  now  North  Kansas  City.  Being  passionately 
fond  of  horticulture,  he  be-gan  its  adornment  and  the 
development  of  extensive  fruit-plantations.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  became  a  charter  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri  Fruit  Growers  Association,  organized  in  Jefferson 
City  in  1859,  its  name  being  changed  to  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  1862.  This  is  the  oldest 
permanent  horticultural  organization  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  elected  preside  nt  e)f  this  society  in  1876 
and  served  efficiently  in  this  capacity  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
Missouri  Yalley  Horticultural  Society  organized  in 
lKtVVand  served  as  its  president  for  twenty-three  years. 
He  was  also  a  life  member  of  the  American  Pomologieui 
Society  and  other  he>rticultural  lx>dies,  which  he  has 
served  from  time  to  time  as  an  officer  e>r  on  important 
committees.  In  1883  he  organized  the  Olden  Fruit 
Company  and  be-gan  planting  the  famous  1,400-acrc 
orchard  at  Olden,  which  was  the  first  extensive  eom- 
mercial  orchard  in  the  Ozark  region.  Due  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise  and  largely  through  his  aelvico 
iis  to  varieties  and  methods  of  orchard  management 
found  to  be  be-st  adapted  to  that  sectiem,  scores  of 
exte  nsive  orchards  began  to  Ih>  planted  in  the  Ozarks 
On  his  home  plantation  at  Kansas  City  as  well  as  at 
Olden,  he  mainiaincel  large  areas  for  testing  the 
adaptability  of  varieties  of  fruit:*  to  the  western 
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tion.  He  was  also  ever  on  the  alert  to  locate  i 
specimens  of  wild  fruits  of  the  state,  especially  grapes, 
raspberries,  wild  crab*  ami  persimmons.  The  orchards 
which  he  planted  still  contain  (1914)  a  large  collec- 
tion of  these  wild  fruits,  which  were  in  process  of 
amelioration  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  his 
special  contributions  to  the  list  of  varieties  originated  in 
the  state  may  be  mentioned  the  Miller  persimmon, 
Evans  peach,  Evans  raspberry  and  Evans  crab,  the 
latter  being  a  large-fruiW-d  form  of  tin-  native  crab 
Pyrwt  imtmin.  It  was  largely  through  his  assistance 
and  advice  that  an  extensive  exiM-riment  in  breeding 
apples  was  inaugurated  at  the  South  Missouri  Fruit 
Experiment  Station  in  the  nineties.  As  a  result  of  this 
work  hundreds  of  varieties,  crosses  between  leading 
commercial  sorts,  were  originated  with  the  hope  that 
some  might  combine  the  more  desirable  character- 
istics of  both  parents.  This  work  is  now  bring  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Evans'  oldest  son,  who  is  dissemina- 
ting these  new  sorts,  many  of  which  have  much  promise 
in  the  state.  The  writings  of  Colonel  Evans  consist 
largely  of  horticultural  papers  which  have  appeared 
during  the  past  lift v  years  in  the  Reports  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society.     j  q  Whittbm. 

Fessenden,  Thomas  Green,  editor  and  author, 
1771-1837.  founded  "The  New  England  Farmer"  at 
Boston  in  1K22.  and  edited  it  until  his  death.  The 
present  "New  England  Farmer"  ib  not  the  lineal  suc- 
cessor of  Fessenden 's  paper.  Fessenden  is  chiefly  noted 
as  a  satirical  poet,  and  he  was  more  of  a  literary  man 
than  a  gardener.  He  was  born  at  Walpole,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1796. 
and  studied  law.  He  went  to  England  in  1803,  and 
there  published  his  humorous  poem,  the  "Terrible 
Tractoration."  He  scttjed  in  Boston  about  1804.  In 
addition  to  "The  New  England  Farmer,"  he  edited  the 
short-lived  "Horticultural  Register,"  and  "The  Silk 
Manual."  He  wrote  "The  Complete  Farmer  and  Rural 
Economist,"  "The  New  American  Gardener."  and 
"The  American  Kitchen  Gardener,"  three  books  of  a 
cyclopedic  nature  designed  to  cover  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  vegetable-gardening  respec- 
tively. They  adhered  very  closely  to  the  contempora- 
neous  English  type  of  horticultural  writing.  Them? 
books  appear  to  have  passed  through  many' editions, 
but  they  were  little  altered  from  issue  to  issue.  They 
often  seem  to  lack  the  enthusiasm  of  direct  contact 
with  growing  plants.  Feasendcn's  time  was  one  of  gen- 
eral farming,  and  the  viewpoint  of  gardening  was 
mostly  that  of  the  home  or  amateur.  He  lived  before 
the  days  of  specialised  farming  on  a  large  scale,  and 
of  commercial  horticulture  and  floriculture.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  editorship  of  "The  New  England 
Farmer'  there  was  but  one  other  important  American 
agricultural  paper,  "The  American  Farmer,"  which  was 
published  at  Baltimore,  beginning  1S19.  The  most 
important  contemporaneous  American  writings  on 
horticulture  of  a  cyclopedic  nature  were  "The  American 
Gardener's  Calendar,  '  by  Bernard  M'Mahon,  Phila- 
delphia, IStV),  and  "The  American  Gardener"  of  John 
Gardiner  and  David  Hepburn,  Georgetown,  District 
of  Columbia,  1804.  For  a  copy  of  "The  Country 
Lovers,"  Fessenden's  once  famous  song  to  the  tune  of 
together  with  Hawthorne's  |>en-pie- 
and  an  account  of  his  interesting  life, 
■Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature," 

WlLHKLM  MlLLKK. 

Fuller,  Andrew  S.  (Fig.  1879),  horticultural  writer, 
was  born  in  I'tica,  New  York,  on  August:!,  1S2S,  and  died 
May  4,  181X1.  at  his  home  at  Ridgcwood,  New  Jersey.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  became 
particularly  skilful  in  the  construction  of  greenhouses, 
and  built  a  small  one  for  himself  on  a  citv  lot.  Here  he 
brought  together  a  varied  collection  of  plants,  the  care 
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of  which  founded  the  nucleus  of  his  later  attainments 
and  renown  as  a  horticulturist.  In  1855,  he  moved  to 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  when  William  R.  Prince  offered 
Mr.  Fuller  the  management  of  his  greenhouses.  But 
his  ambition  did  not  allow  him  to  remain  long  in  the 
employ  of  others,  and  in  1857  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  engaged  in  gra|>e  and  small-fruit  culture,  which 
were  then  in  their  infancy.  Here  he  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  strawberry  by 
cross-fertilization  and  selection  of  the  best  of  the  many 
thousands  of  seed  lings  raised  by  him.  The  most 
famous  of  these  were  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  Monitor  and 
Colonel  Ellsworth,  the  first  of  which  was  generally 
recognised  as  the  highest-flavored  strawberry  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time,  although  too  soft  for  market.  The 
entire  stock  of  300,000  plants  was  purchased  by  the 
"New  York  Tribune,"  which  sent 
miums  to  its  subscrib- 
ers, in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  been 
widely  known  as  the 
"Tribune  strawber- 
ries." It  was  during 
this  period  that  Fuller 
wrote  his  first  book, 
the  "Strawberry  Cul- 
turist."  Realizing  the 
necessity  of  having 
more  ground  forexjicn- 
mentation,  and  inonlcr 
to  escape  the  noise  and 
turmoil  of  the  city,  he 
bought  a  large  piece 
of  laud  near  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 
This,  when  he  moved 
on  it,  early  in  the  six- 
ties, was  little  mora 
than  a  barren  waste, 
but  it  developed  into  one  of  the  most  charming  homes 
and  interesting  and  instructive  garden  spots  in  the 
country.  Almost  every  species  and  variety  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  hardy  in  the  locality  were 
represented,  and  his  collection  of  small-fruits  was  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  "Strawberry  Culturist,'  he  began 
working  on  the  "Grape  Culturist."  This  was  followed 
by  the  "Small  Fruit  Culturist,"  "Practical  Forestry," 
"Propagation  of  Plants,"  and  the  "Nut  Culturist." 
The  last  of  them  he  was  fond  of  calling  his  "monument," 
as  he  did  not  intend  to  write  another  book,  and  so  fate 
decided  that  it  should  be.  He  died  a  few  days  after 
he  had  finished  his  manuscript,  and  never  saw  the 
completed  book,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  more  proud 
than  of  any  other  of  his  works,  yet  in  the  history  of 
horticultural  literature  his  "Small  Fruit  Culturist" 
will,  no  doubt,  occupy  the  foremost  rank.  It  was  more 
instrumental  in  the  development  and  building  up  of 
the  great  industry  to  which  it  is  devoted  than  any  book 
written  before  or  after,  and  in  anv  land.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  German  and  published  in  Weimar  in  1808. 
His  books  contain  but  a  small  part  of  his  writings.  His 
editorial  and  other  contributions  to  the  "American 
Agriculturist,"  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker,"  of  which 
he  was  part  owner  for  a  time,  the  "New  York  Sun," 
of  which  he  was  agricultural  editor  for  twenty-six 
years.  "American  Gardening"  and  other  periodicals 
would  fill  hundreds  of  volumes.  He  was  also  editor  of 
the  "Record  of  Horticulture,"  1806  and  1867.  While 
Mr.  Fuller  was  principally  known  as  a  horticulturist, 
then-  was  hardly  a  branch  of  natural  science  to  which  he 
had  not  devoted  more  or  less  attention.  His  entomo- 
logical collection,  especially  that  of  eolcoptera,  was  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  country;  his  mineralogical 
and  archeological  collections  contained  manv  rare  speci- 
mens, and  his  horticultural  library  was  one  of  the  best 
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in  the  United  State*.  In  later  years,  although  in  good 
health,  Mr.  Fuller  left  his  place  but  seldom,  but  in 
his  earlier  yearn  he  traveled  considerably,  and  took  an 
active  and  leading  |>art  in  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club,  the  Fruit-Growers'  Club;  and  many  kindred 
societies,  of  which  he  was  an  active  or  honorary  mem- 

F.  M.  HtXAMEK. 

Fulton,  J.  Alexander,  lawyer  and  horticulturist,  was 
born  at  his  father's  farm  in  Armstrong  Coimtv,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  11,  1S22,  and  died  in  1895.  He 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Dover,  Delaware,  in 
ISM.  Although  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  much 
interested  in  fruit-culture  and  was  known  as  a  horti- 
culturist far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  state.  His  book 
on  "Peach  Culture"  was  long  a  standard  work.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Peninsula  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  participated  in  it«  meetings  until 
the  end  of  his  We.  G  B  Ukackjot. 

Gale,  Elbridge,  pastor  and  horticulturist,  was  born 
on  Christmas  Day,  1824,  in  Bennington,  Vermont, 
and  died  at  Mongonia,  Florida,  in  1907.  He  at- 
tended Brown  University  and  was  later  graduated 
from  the  Kaptist  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Hamp- 
ton.  New  Hampshire.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  John- 
son, Vermont;  from  thence  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Baptist  church  of  Pavilion,  Illinois,  and  on  going  to 
Kansas  in  LS64,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Haptist 
church  at  Manhattan.  He  remained  in  this  pastorate 
until  he  accepted  the  chair  of  horticulture  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  free  schools  of  Kansas  and  was  County 
School  Superintendent  of  Riley  County  for  several 
terms.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manhattan 
Horticultural  Society.  He  removed  to  Im\hv  Worth, 
Florida,  November,  1881,  on  account  of  his  failing 
health.  His  interest  in  horticulture  grew  apace  in  the 
Lake  Worth  section.  He  was  first  president  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Lake  Worth  Horticultural 
Society  as  long  as  it  was  in  existence,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  I'nited  States  Government 
procured  from  India  some  Mulgoba  mangoes  and  from 
Italy  some  mangostoens,  durians  and  figs  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  planters  connected  with  the  Society.  Of 
all  the  Mulgoba  mangoes  planted,  Mr.  Gale  was  the 
only  one  who  succeeded  in  keeping  the  trees  alive,  and 
the  Mulgoba  mango  still  remains  a  living  monument  to 
his  success  as  a  Florida  horticulturist.  His  skill  ami 
energy  has  given  to  the  western  world  another  fruit 
that  adds  much  to  tropical  luxuriance  and  American 
finance. 

His  was  a  busy  life.  At  the  college  at  Manhattan 
he  planted  the  college  arboretum  east  of  Horticultural 
Hull  and  the  forest  plats  on  the  old  college  farm.  In 
1879  he  was  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  First 
Kansas  District,  greenback  platform. 

To  his  activity,  usefulness  and  teachings,  thousands 
of  pioneer  Konsans  and  students  of  the  College  are 
indebted  to  this  grand  old  man  who  sleeps  beneath  the 
live  oaks  and  the  palms  of  his  new  home  State  in  the 
Southland.  G.  B.  Bkackett. 

Gano,  William  Groves,  pioneer  horticulturist  of  the 
Missouri  Vallev  and  introducer  of  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  was  bora  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  IM'.l  and 
died  at  I'arkville,  Missouri,  in  1910.  In  |S<>7  he  moved 
to  I'arkville.  Missouri,  where  he  planted  one  of  the 
notable  early  orchards  of  that  section  and  sjient  most 
of  the  active  working  part  of  his  horticultural  career. 
He  whs  associated  with  J.  C.  Evans  and  others  in 
establishing  and  planting  the  Olden  Fruit  Farm,  the 
pioneer  large  commercial  orchard  of  the  Ozark  region. 
Throughout  his  resilience  in  Missouri,  he  was  a  mcmlwr 
of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  and  served 
frequently  as  an  officer  of  this  body.   He  was  also  a 
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charter  member  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  and  heki  membership  in  other  state  and  national 
organisations.  He  was  actively  identified  with  collect- 
ing state  fruit  exhibits  at  all  of  the  leading  national 
and  interstate  exposition*  which  have  been  held  during 
the  |nis(  fifty  years.  He  wait  awake  to  the  desirability 
of  introducing  and  testing  large  numbers  of  varieties  of 
fniits  on  his  farm  at  Parkvitk'.  His  orchard  served 
largely  as  u  model  for  the  guidance  of  other  orchardista 
in  nis  own  section  and  his  advice  and  judgment  as  to 
what  varieties  to  plant  and  how  to  adapt  orchard 
management  to  this  pioneer  section  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  w:is  sought  throughout  several  states.  In  addi- 
tion to  giving  his  time  and  his  resources  freely  .to  thut 
type  of  work,  he  was  zealously  interest cd  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  seedling  varieties  of  fruits.  Several  of  these 
have  gained  local  prominence  because  of  their  adapta- 
tion to  local  conditions.  His  most  celebrated  contribu- 
tion to  our  list  of  varieties  was  the  Gano  apple,  named, 
in  honor  of  the  originator  by  Charles  Downing.  The 
Gano  apple  is  similar  to  that  most  cosmopolitan  Ben 
Davis,  equal  to  it  in  every  respect,  but  due  to  its  supe- 
riority over  Ben  Davis  in  color  and  beauty  of  appear- 
ance, it  is  now  displacing  the  latter  in  commercial 
orchards  of  the  West.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  contain  many  of  his 
tNi|iers  dealing  with  the  problems  and  practices  of 
fruit-growing  which  he  helped  to  shape  in  the  region 
in  which  he  did  his  wxirk.  j  c.  Whit-ten. 

Garey,  Thomas  Andrew,  nurseryman,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  7,  1830,  and  died  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  August  21,  1909.  He  was  of  German  stock 
and  s|>ent  his  boyhood  |>artly  in  Hagerstnwn,  Mary- 
land, and  imrtly  in  Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  1S50,  Nlr. 
Garey  moved  to  New  Mexico,  traveling  by  ox-tejun 
over  the  Santa  Fe  trail.  In  1850,  after  having  married 
in  New  Mexico,  the  Gareys  crossed  the  mountains 
and  settled  at  El  Monte  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  engaged  in  farming.  In  ISiiS  Mr. 
Garev  purchased  72  acres  of  land  on  what  is  now  South 
San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles,  and  entered  the  nursery 
business.  He  soon  built  up  a  large  and  thriving  business 
and  was  very  active  in  introducing  many  kinds  of 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  from  various  parts 
of  the  world.  It  was  Mr.  Garey  who  first  demon- 
strated to  the  citrous  growers  that  budded  trees  of 
improved  varieties  were  better  than  the  seedlings  which 
were  commonlv  grown.  Hearing  of  the  Bahia  Navel 
orange,  Mr.  Garey  attempted  to  introduce  it  from 
Australia,  but  was  unfortunate  in  securing  an  unde- 
sirable tyjtc  (Australian  Navel)  which  was  subsequently 
displaced  by  the  true  Bahia  or  Washington  Navel. 
Recognizing  the  value  of  a  seedling  lemon  grown  by 
C.  R.  Workman,  Mr.  Garey  bought  the  original  tree 
and  introduced  the  variety  in  1877  under  the  name 
Kureka.  This  variety  is  now  the  leading  commercial 
lemon  in  California.  Mr.  Garey  did  a  large  business  in 
itn|M>rting  all  kinds  of  plants  and  seeds  and  had  won- 
derful success  with  many  of  the  novelties  he  brought  in. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Pomological  Society  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
city  of  Pomona.  In  1HS2  he  published  "Orange  Cul- 
ture in  California,"  which  for  years  was  considered  a 
standard  reference  l>ook.  j,  Ei.iot  Coit. 

Gibb,  Charles,  Canadian  horticulturist,  and  author 
of  important  works  on  Russian  fruits  and  other  hardy 
trees,  was  l>orn  at  Montreal  June  29,  1842  (Woolverton 
says  1840)  and  died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  March  8,  1890, 
while  returning  from  a  collecting  trip  in  China  and 
Japan.  In  ls~2  he  brought  to  Montreal  the  first  canned 
fruit  exhibited  in  Canada.  His  farm  at  Abhotsford, 
Province  of  Quebec,  contained  the  best  collection  of 
hardy  fruits,  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  in  Canada. 
His  trip  to  Russ:a  in  1SS2  with  Professor  Budd.  tho 
subsequent  imj»ortations,  his  second  trip  to  Russia, 
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and  his  various  publications  on  hardy  trwa  make  part 
of  a  chapter  of  great  interest  and  significance  in  the 
history  of  American  horticulture.  His  travels  were 
extensive.  His  chief  works  arc  "Ornamental  and  Tim- 
ber Trees  not  Natives  of  the  Province  of  Quebec"  (a 
comprehensive  list  of  species  of  possible  value  for 
Canada).  "Report  on  Russian  Fruits,"  "Hasty  Notes 
on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Northern  Europe,  '  "Rus- 
sian Appl«»  Imported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  in  1S70"  (an  elaborate  compari- 
son of  Russian  opinions  and  American  experience), 
"Nomenclature  of  the  Russian  Apples."  "Of  Translating 
and  Rendering  into  Euphonious  English  Unpronounce- 
able Russian  Names,  also  Throwing  Out  Synonyms," 
and  "Fruits  for  the  Cold  North."  For  a  fuller  account, 
with  portrait,  sec  "Annals  of  Horticulture,"  1890, 
287-290.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

Gideon,  Peter  M.,  pioneer  pomologL't  of  the  north- 
ern Mississippi  states,  1H1H-1S99,  resided  since  1853 
on  lvike  Minnetonka,  Minnesota,  and  devoted  his 
efforts  to  the  production  of  apph-s  of  sufficient  hardi- 
ness to  withstand  the  climate.  He  was  born  in  Ohio. 
He  afterward  lived  in  Illinois.  From  boyhood  he  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  of  the  idea  to  raise  seedling 
fruits.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  seta 
a  distinct  ideal  and  strives  for  it  throughout  a  lifetime 
in  spite  of  every  adversity.  These  are  persons  of  strong 
and  uncompromising  will.  They  often  antagonize  their 
fellows;  but  their  works  are  usually  beneficent.  Gideon 
conceived  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Siberian  crab 
and  the  common  apple  would  give  the  perfect  apple  for 
the  Northwest.  His  seedlings  were  numerous.  Several 
of  them  have  been  named  and  disseminated,  and  arc  of 
value.  Rut  his  greatest  achievement,  the  Wealthy 
apple,  was  of  pure  l'j/rus  Malm  stock.  This  variety  is 
now  one  of  the  standard  apples  of  his  gcograpical 
region,  and  it  is  also  in  favor  elsewhere.  It  is  a  boon  to 
the  Northwest.  Even  when  in  poverty,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Gideon  spent  his  last  dollar  to  buy  the  seeds  from 
which  this  apple  came.  He  was  instrumental  in  dis- 
tributing 10,000  apple  seedlings  in  Minnesota,  and 
some  of  these  are  now  attracting  attention.  His  work 
was  wholly  empirical,  yet  he  did  so  much  and  con- 
tinued his  work  for  so  king  a  time  that  the  results  have 
contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  plant-breeding.  Proba- 
bly no  other  American  has  lulnired  so  long  and  devotedly 
for  the  attainment  of  a  specific  ideal  in  the  apple. 
Port  nut  and  eulogies  will  be  found  in  "The  Minnesota 
Horticulturist,"  January,  1900.  l.  H.  B. 


Goff,  Emmett  Stall,  horticulturist,  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Elmira,  New  York,  in  1852.  In  18S2,  he  was 
appointed  horticulturist  at  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Geneva.  In  1HS9,  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  professor  of  horticulture 
and  horticulturist  of  the  experiment  station.  He  did 
valuable  work  in  producing  new  and  hardv  varieties 
of  plums  for  the  colder  portions  of  the  Northwest. 
He  *as  a  pioneer  in  spraying  and  invented  the  kerosene 
attachment  for  spray  pumps.  Professor  Goff  performed 
the  first  successful  exjieriments  with  fungicides  for  the 
control  of  the  apple-scab  fungus.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Principles  of  Plant  Culture."  and  "Lessons  in  Pomol- 
ogy" and  wrote  the  first  classifications  of  vegetables 
published  in  America.  He  also  published  manv  bul- 
letins and  papers  in  horticultural  publications.  He  was 
a  good  systematic  botanist  as  well  as  a  horticulturist. 
He  died  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  June  6,  1902.  For 
portrait  and  fuller  account,  see  "Cyclopedia  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  576. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  bookseller  and  horticulturist, 
was  born  September  10,  179S,  and  died  September  11, 
1S58,  at  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  a  publishing  house,  but  a  few  years 
later  took  up  bookselling  and  publishing  on  his  own 


finally  settling  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  He 
j  much  interested  in  gardening,  testing  fruit* 
for  hardiness  in  the  Champlain  Valley  and  maintaining 
a  nursery  on  his  farm.  He  did  much  to  improve 
and  extend  the  culture  of  fruits  in  northern  New  York 
and  Vermont.  He  was  a  contributor  to  horticultural 
magazines  and  author  of  "The  Northern  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,  or  Farmer's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Fruit 
Garden."  For  a  fulhsr  account,  see  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  579. 

Green,  Samuel  B.  (Fig.  1880),  horticulturist  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber IS,  1859,  and  died  in  Itasca  Park,  Minnesota,  July 
11, 1910.  His  father  was  one  of  the  early  mayors  of 
Chelsea  and  held  many  offices  of  trust.  As  a  boy, 
Professor  Green  spent  his  summers  on  a  New  Hamp- 
shire farm  and  early  developed  a  liking  for  farm 
life,  culminating  in  his  taking  the  agricultural  course 
at  Amherst,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  his 
family  and  frienas,  who  wanted  him  to  take  up 
other  work.  He  worked  a  large  part  of  his  way 
through  college,  graduating  in  1879.  Immediately 
after  he  graduated,  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Vine  Hill  Dairy  Farm,  of  West  Hartford. 
Connecticut.  After  a  year's  ex|>erience,  he  decided 
there  was  not  a  great  future  for  agriculture  in  the  East 
and  took  up  gardening  and  nursery  work.  He  workwl 
for  a  market-gardener  near  Boston  one  season,  then 
took  a  six-months'  post-graduate  course  at  Amherst. 
The  next  season  he  worked  for  James  J.  H.  Gregory, 
and  in  the  winter,  for  William  C.  Strong,  a  rose-grower 
and  nurseryman  of  Brighton,  Massachusetts.  About 
1884  he  took  charge  of  the  Horticultural  Department 
of  Houghton  Farm  Experiment  Station,  at  Cornwall, 
New  York.  He  made  many  interesting  experiments 
here  and  also  had  the  opportunity  to  get  some  land- 
scape gardening  training  under  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr., 
who  was  employed  to  develop  the  Houghton  Farms  of 
over  1,000  acres.  Thinking  that  he  was  not  getting 
here,  he  returned  to  Mr.  Strong's 
to  learn  summer  propagation  of 
plants,  later  becom- 
ing foreman  of  New- 
ton Cemetery  nur- 
series. From  here 
he  returned  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricul- 
tural College  as 
foreman  o  f  the  hor- 
ticultural depart- 
ment. He  remained 
here  until  1888 
when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  horticul- 
ture and  applied 
botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minne- 
sota and  horticul- 
turist of  the  experi- 
ment station.  Later 
his  title  was 
changed  to  pro- 
fessor of  horticul- 
ture and  forest  ry, 
and  in  1910  he  was 
made  dean  of  the  College  of  Forestry'.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Forestry  Board,  American  Pomological  Society,  Society 
of  American  Foresters  and  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  president  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  of  the  State  Board 
of  Arbitration. 

Professor  Green  wrote  many  books  and  bulletins 
and  contributed  to  the  agricultural  literature  generally. 


enough  ex|ierience 
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1880.  Samuel  B.  Grrrn, 
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His  best  known  publications  are:  "Amateur  Fruit 
Crowing,"  IS94;  "Vegetable  Gardenirg,"  1890;  "For- 
estry in  Minnesota,"  1898;  "Principles  of  American 
Forestry,"  lOOCt:  "Farm  Hedges  and  Windbreaks," 
1906;  "Popular  Fruit  Growing,''  1909. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  helped  to  put  agri- 
culture in  its  pr»i|KT  place  in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
He  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  College  of 
Forestry  ami  started  the  summer  work  in  Itasca  Park, 
thus  giving  the  forestry  students  six  months  of  practi- 
cal work  under  good  supervision.  roy  Cady. 

Gregory,  James  J.  H..  fanner,  seedsman,  ami  author, 
Was  born  at  Marblchcnu,  Massachusetts,  Noveml>er  7, 
1827,  and  died  February  20,  P.)  10.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  si'hools  at  Marhlchead,  two  years  at  Middle- 
bur}-  College,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1850.  He  taught  in  Marbleheud,  Hingham  and  Lunen- 
berg.  The  starting  of  the  seed  business  was  almost  an 
accident.  He  was  reading  the  "New  England  Farmer" 
and  saw  the  request  for  a  good  winter  squash,  and  as 
his  father  had  recently  raised  some  splendid  squashes 
from  seed  that  "Old  Marm  Hubbard"  hail  given  him, 
he  sent  the  inquirer  some  of  this  seed.  The  man  was 
so  well  pleased  that  he  wrote  articles  for  several  pa|XT8 
extolling  these  squashes,  and  soon  the  Gregory  Seed 
Business  was  thriving,  sending  Hubbard  squash  seed 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Naturally  the  busi- 
ness started  in  the  home,  the  attic  being  used  for  the 
purpose;  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  necessary  to  move 
to  larger  quarters.  He  branched  out  with  other  seed, 
both  vegetable  and  flower,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  carrying  on  one  of  the  largest  seed  establishments 
in  the  country.  During  his  career  he  introduced  many 
new  varieties  of  vegetables,  several  of  which  are  the 
standards  in  the  market  today.  His  seed-farms  com- 
prised over  400  acres  where  he  grew  pedigreed  stock; 
he  always  felt  that  by  growing  his  own  seeds  he  was 
less  liable  to  mistakes  and  could,  himself,  select  the 
most  perfect  types.  His  reputation  for  choice  varie- 
ties was  so  renowned  that  the  firm  became  the  head- 
quarters for  stock  seeds  for  other  well-known  concerns. 

He  wrote  and  distributed  many  thousands  of  copies 
of  treatises  on  various  agricultural  subjects,  such  aa: 
"Onion  Raising."  1865;  ".Squashes:  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  1S67;  "Cabbage*  and  Cauliflower,"  IK70; 
"Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtxels  and  Sugar  Beets,"  1S77; 
"Fertilizers."  1SS5.  In  his  early  life  he  lectured  exten- 
sively on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  a  philanthropist  of  renown.  He 
gave  large  sums  of  money  for  the  establishment  of 
southern  schools  and  colleges,  the  Gregory  Institute  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  being  founded  by  him. 
He  served  his  native  town  in  many  responsible  capaci- 
ties and  filled  many  public  ofticea.  Eikjak  Gkeooky. 

Hall,  Dr.  George  R.,  plant  collector,  was  born  in 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  1820,  and  died  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts.  December  24,  1899.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  the  class 
of  1842.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  class  of  1846,  and  on  receiving  his  degree  went 
to  China,  when-  he  practised  medicine  in  the  foreign 
settlement  in  Shanghai.  He  abandoned  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  1K54  ami  went  to  Japan,  where  he 
traveled  extensively  and  collects!  the  plants  which 
bear  his  name,  among  which  may  l>e  mentioned  L»»i- 
cera  japonica  var.  Halliann,  P\jru»  Hallimm.  Magnolia 
xttllala  (M .  Hitlluina),  Ztlhira  Keaki,  Htlinoxpiira, 
Thujoptis,  and  LiUum  nuratum  which  flowered  in  this 
country  one  month  earlier  than  in  England.  In  lSt>4 
he  planted  at  Bristol  many  Japanese  evergreens  at 
that  time  verv  rare  in  this  country.  In  1876  ho  made  a 
second  visit  to  Japan. 

Harris,  John  S.,  horticulturist  and  pomologist,  was 
born  in  Seville,  Ohio,  August  17,  1826,  and  died  at  La 
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Crescent,  Minnesota,  March  24,  1901.  His  ancestors 
were  hardy  pioneers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  his  own  parents  were  pioneers  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Harris 
early  became  a  skilful  propagator  of  plants  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  at  the  age  of  ele\-en  had  a 
small  nurscrv  and  garden  of  his  own.  After  his  father's 
death  in  1844,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker 
to  learn  the  business.  In  1817  he  enlisted  for  the  Mexi- 
can war  and  served  under  General  Scott  in  the  campaign 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Mexico  City.  After  hia 
return  from  the  war,  he  stayed  in  Ohio  a  year  or  so 
and  then  went  west  to  Wisconsin,  traveling  over  Wis- 
consin, Iowa  and  Illinois.  In  1851  he  settled  at  La 
Crosse  anil  engaged  in  market-gardening.  The  soil 
proving  too  |*K>r  and  sandy,  in  1856  be  removed  to 
La  Crescent  and  started  in  the  fruit,  garden  and  florist 
business. 

He  planted  his  first  orchard  in  1857  and  continued 
planting  trccts,  plan  Id  and  shrubs  until  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  his  pride  that  he  had  tried 
nearly  every  variety  of  apple  that  offered  any  likeli- 
hood of  being  valuable  to  Minnesota  planters.  The 
winters  of  1872  and  1884  destroyed  nearly  all  of  his 
trees  but  he  continued  planting.  He  began  to  attend 
fairs  and  exhibit  fruits  of  his  own  growing  in  1S64.  In 
1866  he  helped  organise  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  his  is  the  first,  name  on  the  roll  of  the  Society.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  vice-president  and  in  1869,  presi- 
dent. He  held  the  office  of  president  until  1871,  and 
again  from  1S81  to  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  from  1884  until  his  death.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  1875  and  held  the  office  for 
twelve  years.  Mr.  Harris  exhibited  at  the  state  fair 
every  year  and  his  exhibits  were  always  interesting 
and  valuable  as  showing  the  pomology'  of  the  state. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  be  made  an  honorary 
life  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  He  enjoyed 
writing  for  the  agricultural  pa|x?rs  and  conducted  a 
column  in  the  "harm,  Stock  and  Home"  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Harris  probably  had  a  closer  knowledge 
of  pomology  in  the  Northwest  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States  and  did  his  full  share  "in  the  develop- 
ment of  horticulture  throughout  Minnesota. 

Le  Roy  Cady. 

Heikes,  William  Fletcher,  nurseryman,  was  born  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  on  April  2,  1837.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  nursery'  business  near  Davton,  in  1839. 
In  IS72  he  established  near  Huntsville,  Alabama,  what 
eventually  became  the  largest  nursery  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
systematic  grading  and  was  the  first  nurseryman  to 
use  a  cali|>er  to  determine  tree  grades.  He  was  also 
the  first  nurseryman  to  cellar  nursery  stock  and  keep 
it  in  cold  storage  during  the  shipping-season.  Mr. 
Heikes  originated  the  double  root-grafting  method  of 
propagation  of  nursery  stock.  He  was  state  vice- 
president  for  Alabama  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  for  many  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Alabama  Horticultural  Society  from  its  origin  in  1903 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Friday, 
August  25,  1911.  p  p  Williams. 

Henderson,  Peter  (Fig.  1881),  leading  market-gar- 
dener, florist,  seedsman  and  author,  was  born  at 
Patlihead,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1822,  and  died 
in  Jersey  City,  January,  17,  1890.  He  was  trained  in 
Olil  World  methods  of  gardening,  came  to  America  in 
1843,  worked  under  Thorburn  and  Robert  Buist, 
and  then  in  1H47  began  business  in  Jersey  City  as  a 
market-gardener,  with  a  capital  of  $500,  saved  by 
three  years'  hard  work.  He  continued  to  live  there 
until  his  death.  The  publication  of  "Gardening  for 
Profit"  in  lKo\T>  marks  an  era  in  American  horticulture. 
It  was  the  first  American  book  devoted  entirely  to 
market-gardening,  and  it  helped  to  induce  many  per- 
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sons  to  enter  the  business.  By  the  time  of  his  death 
about  I  "i0,000  copies  of  the  book  are  said  to  have  been 
distributed.  It  was  written  in  an  aggregate  of  KM 
hours,  when  the  author  was  working  16  hours  a  day. 
large I  \  at  manual  labor.  At  the  noon  intervals  and 
late  at  night  he  wrote  this  work  lying  on  his  back,  with 

a  pillow  under  his  head. 
The  secret  of  its  success 
ami  of  the  author's, 
wan  the  invention  of 
new  methods  adapted 
to  o|H'rat  ions  on  a  large 
scale.  The  second  edi- 
tion in  1S74,  and  the 
third  in  1S87,  are  both 
thorough  revisions. 

"Henderson's  Practi- 
cal Floriculture,"  1868, 
was  an  cp<>ch-rnaking 
book  in  commercial 
floriculture.  Up  to  this 
time  most  works  on 
(lower -gardening  had 
been  written  for  the 
amateur.  This  point  of 
view  is  necessarily  the 
commoner  one,  and 
Henderson's  contribu- 
tion to  it  was  "Garden- 
ing for  Pleasure,"  1875. 
In  the  compilation  of  "The  Handbook  of  Plants,"  in 
1SS1,  he  was  largely  aided  by  C.  L.  Allen,  and  in  the 
second  edition,  1SU0,  by  W.  J.  Davidson.  "Garden  and 
Farm  Topics"  was  issued  in  1884,  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  "How  the  Farm  Pays,"  a  stenographic 
report  of  conversations  between  Wm.  Crozier  and  Peter 
Henderson.  It  is  said  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
copies  of  his  various  works  have  been  sold.  His  seed 
business  was  founded  at  New  York  in  1865. 

Few  men,  if  any.  have  done  so  much  to  simplify  and 
improve  methods  of  handling  plants  for  commercial 
purpose*.  His  greenhouses  were  an  object  lesson  to 
many  visitors,  his  methods  were  widely  copied,  and  his 
business  successes  were  the  goal  of  ambitious  market- 
gardeners  and  florists,  among  whom  he  was  for  many 
years  the  most  commanding  figure.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  maga- 
zines, and  during  his  forty-two  years  of  business  life  is 
supposed  to  have  written  or  dictated  at  least  175,000 
letters.  Two-thirds  of  these  letters  were  written  with 
his  own  hands,  and  he  always  replied  promptly  to 
inquiries  about  methods  of  cultivation.  An  account 
of  his  life  is  published  in  a  memoir  of  forty-eight  pages 
by  his  son,  Alfred  Henderson.      Wiluei.m  Millek. 

Hepburn,  David,  was  joint  author  with  John  Gar- 
diner of  a  very  early  American  book  on  horticulture. 
This  was  published  at  Washington,  1).  C,  in  IS04.  The 
name  of  Gardiner  appears  first  on  the  title  |>age,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  practical  experience  in  the 
book  is  almost  wholly  Hepburn's.  He  had  had  forty 
vears  of  experience  in  gardening,  half  of  the  time  in 
England  and  half  in  America.  He  was  employed  by 
General  J.  Mason  for  six  years  on  Mason's  Island, 
Georgetown.  He  had  also  Itcen  employed  by  Governor 
Mercer.  The  book  was  well  made  for  the  time.  It  is 
a  Htmo,  and  contains  204  pages  of  practical  directions. 
The  calendar  style  is  used.  The  first  part  (100  pages) 
is  devoted  to  the  kitchen  garden.  The  second  part 
consists  chiefly  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  shrubs  (82 
pages).  This  is  followed  bv  a  few  pages  on  hops,  hot- 
nouses  and  greenhouses.  The  second  edition  (George- 
town. ISIS)  contains 348  pages.  It  includes  "A  Treatise 
on  Gardening,  by  a  citizen  of  Virginia."  This  occupies 
SO  pages.  The  copy  owned  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  possesses  this  manuscript  note: 


"This  treatise  is  by  John  Randolph,  of  Williamsburg, 
father  of  F.dinund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  .State  during 
the  administration  of  General  Washington."  Robert 
Manning  said  that  this  note  may  have  been  made  by 
General  Dearborn.  A  third  edition  was  published  at 
Washington  in  1826,  ami  contained  .'108  pages.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  book  by  Gardiner  and  Hepburn, 
see  page  1521.  Wilhelu  Miller. 

Hexamer,  Frederick  M.  (Fig.  1882),  physician,  nur- 
seryman and  editor,  was  born  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
on  June  21,  1833.  He  died  at  Stamford.  Connecticut. 
May  29,  1909.  When  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  joined 
Siegel's  army  which  was  disbanded  in  1S4S,  and  he,  the 
youngest  in  the  ranks,  being  exiled,  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  beeiune  acquainted  with  the  elder  Froebcl  with 
whom  he  studied  medicine  and  botany  in  the  Zurich 
botanical  garden*.  Having  secured  his  M.D.  degree,  he 
explored  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Tyrol  and  mode  a 
very  large  collection  of  Alpine  plants.  The  remains  of 
this  collection  are  now  in  the  herbarium  of  the  botani- 
cal gardens  at  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City.  About  the 
middle  of  the  lost  century,  he  came  to  New  York  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine,  which,  however,  he 
soon  dropped  to  enter  the  nursery  business  at  Chap- 
paqua.  New  York,  in  partnership  with  his  father-in- 
law,  a  leading  physician  of  New  York  City,  under  the 
name  of  Reisig  &  Hexamer.  The  firm's  principal  busi- 
ness was  the  growing  of  new  varieties  of  plants  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  premiums  with  the  "New  York  Tribune," 
to  which  palter  Dr.  Hexamer  became  a  contributor 
through  his  friendship  with  Horace  Greeley.  His  wri- 
tings were  upon  horticultural  and  agricultural  topics. 
Thanks  to  his  friendship  with  B.  K.  Bliss,  he  became 
editor  of  the  "American  Garden"  in  1880.  In  1885  he 
succeeded  Dr.  George  Thurber  as  editor  of  "American 
Agriculturist,"  to  which  paper  he  had  contributed 
frequently  during  many  years.  He  continued  as  editor 
of  tne  "Agriculturist"  until  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  he  was  made  editor  emeritus.  His  activity 
during  his  connection  with  the  "Agriculturist"  had  also 
to  do  with  the  editing  of  a  large  number  of  books  on 
rural  affairs  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
His  only  book,  "Asparagus,"  the  sole  work  on  this 
Bubject  published  in  America,  was  printed  in  1901. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  which  he  exercised  on 
American  farm  affairs 
as  editor,  Dr.  Hexamer 
was  a  leading  spirit 
in  horticultural  and 
agricultural  associa- 
tions. He  was  for  years 
on  the  New  Fruits 
Committee  of  the 
American  Pomological 
Society  ami  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  the  American 
Institute  of  New  York 
City,  his  immediate 
predecessor  being 
Horace  Greeley.  In 
this  institution,  he 
mapped  the  policy  of 
the  club  which  practi- 
cally took  its  life  and 
usefulness  from  him. 
However,  owing  to  his 
excessive  modesty,  his 
hand  was  not  often 
seen  and  only  too  frequently  others 
which  was  really  due  to  him. 

Some  of  his  achievements  in  the  commercial  lino 
had  to  do  with  the  growing  of  strawberries  and  potatoes. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  grow  the  former  on  a  business 
basis  for  the  New  York  market.    He  also  grew  the 
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epoch-making  Early  Rose  potato  for  the  introducers 
ami  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1876  for  a  collection  of  550 
named  varieties  of  potatoes.  \|_  Q.  Kajns. 

Hieiter,  Gabriel,  horticulturist,  was  born  at  "Esther- 
ton,"  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  28,  1850, 
and  died  in  his  lifelong  home,  January  18,  1912.  His 
father,  Augustus  Otto  Hiester,  was  a  prominent  citizen 
and  an  influential  trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Gabriel  Hiester  graduated  from  this  institu- 
tion in  1868  and  served  as  a  trustee  from  1878  until 
his  death.  No  member  of  the  board  did  more  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  and  especially  horticulture, 
in  the  college  and  in  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion. He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Association  in  1905  and  was  serving  his  eighth 
term  on  the  evening  before  his  death.  Mr.  Hiester 
wus  widely  known  as  an  unusually  successful  horti- 
culturist. He  produced  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  markets  of  central  Pennsylvania  ami  fre- 
quently attended  Farmers'  Institute*  and  horticultural 
meetings  in  this  and  other  atnUm  where  he  gave  his 
hearers  the  benefit  of  his  many  years  of  experience  as  a 
grower  of  choice  products.  Ganriel  Hiester  was  a  man 
of  sterling  qualities,  being  broad-minded,  unselfish, 
and  thoroughly  devote*]  to  all  interests  which  concern 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  R  L  Watts. 

Hogg,  Thomas,  Senior  and  Junior,  plantsmen.  The 
second  Thomas  Hogg,  born  in  London,  February  6, 
1820,  died  in  ^Jcw  York,  December  1892,  "was 
known  for  his  introductions  of  Japanese  plants.  His 
father  removed  to  this  country  in  1820,  when  the  child 
was  nine  months  old,  and  early  in  1822  took  up  a 
piece  of  land  outside  the  city  of  New  York,  at  what  is 
now  Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street,  and  here 
established  himself  as  nurseryman  and  florist.  In 
1840,  the  nurseries  were  removed  to  Seventy-ninth 
Street  ami  East  River,  where  young  Thomas  and  his 
brother  James  assisted  in  the  business.  The  father 
died  in  1855,  and  the  sons  took  charge  of  the  business. 
Thomas  Hogg  was  appetinted  by  President  Lincoln,  in 
1802,  United  States  Marshal,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
resided  eight  years  in  Japan.  He  returned  to  Japan  in 
1873,  and  remained  two  years  in  the  Japanese  customs 
service.  "His  close  relations  with  the  authorities  gave 
him  opportunities  for  exploring  the  islands  which  other 
foreigners  did  not  possess,  and  he  collected  many  plants 
and  seeds  of  horticultural  value  and  sent  them  home. 
The  garden  of  his  brother  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-fourth 
Street,  where  most  of  thi'se  treasures  were  cultivated 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  was,  for  many  years,  the 
most  interesting  spot  in  the  United  States  to  the  lovers 
of  Japanese  plants.  Many  of  the  very  be-st  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  which  have  come  to  us 
from  Japanese  gardens  wen-  thus  brought  to  America 
before  they  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
are  now  among  the  most  familiar  inhabitants  of  our 
gardens."  Hogg  left  Japan  in  187.r>,  and  subsequently 
traveled  in  China,  Ceylon,  South  and  Central  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe  and  California.  In  later  life  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies.  He  never 
married. -Extract  from  "Garden  and  Forest,"  Vol. 
VI,  p.  24. 

Hoopes,  Josiah,  nurseryman,  was  lsirn  in  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  NovcijiIkt  9,  1832,  and  elied  Januury 
lti,  1904.  He  was  reared  principally  in  Philadelphia  anil 
received  a  superior  English  and  classical  education  in 
the  high  schools  of  that  city.  His  chief  delight  was  in 
botany,  and  from  early  childhood  he  pursued  that  line 
of  study  with  interest.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  his 
inclinations  along  this  line  that  he  built  in  1853  a 
small  griH-nhouse  on  his  father's  property  and  proceeded, 
at  great  labor  and  considerable  expense,  to  fill  it  with 
specimens  of  the  flora  of  this  continent  and  of  the  world. 


To  this  collection  he  added  as  opportunity  permitted 
and  naturally  began  propagating  them  and  found  his 
products  in  demand.  From  that  small  beginning,  the 
great  and  prosperous  nursery  business  of  today  was 
developed.  Josiah  Hoopes  wrote  much  on  horticul- 
ture, botany  and  kindred  subjects,  for  many  years  (>cing 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  horticultural  department 
of  the  "New  York  Tribune"  and  other  publications.  Ho 
was  the  author  of  the  "Book  on  Evergreens." 

Hoskins,  Thomas  H..  physician,  horticulturist  and 
writer,  was  Isirn  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  in  1828  and  died 
at.  New|s>rt,  Vermont,  in  1895.  He  was  well  known  in 
horticulture  as  the  introducer  of  Russian  fruits.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  all  the  the  leading  horticul- 
tural papers.  For  a  fuller  account,  see  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  585. 

Hovey,  Charles  Mason  (Fig.  1883),  horticultural 
journalist  and  nurseryman,  was  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  October  26.  1810,  and  died  there  Sep- 
tember 1  or  2,  1H87.  He  is  best  known  as  editor  of  the 
"Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  which  had  an  uninter- 
rupted existence  from  1835  to  1868.  It  was  founded 
as  the  "American  Gardener's  Magazine,"  by  C.  M. 
Hovey  and  his  brother,  Phineas  Brown  Hovey.  In  its 
thin!  volume  (1837)  it  changed  its  name,  and  continu- 
ously then-after  was  known  as  the  "Magazine  of  Horti- 
culture," and  was  edited  by  Charles  M.  Hovey  alone. 
It  enjoyed  the  longest  period  of  prosperity  of  any 
American  horticultural  journal.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
budding  stage  of  New  World  horticulture.  It  was 
madeira  after  Loudon's  "Gardener's  Magazine," 
although  its  spirit  was  essentially  American.  Essays, 
records  of  current  events,  reviews  of  books,  descrip- 
tions of  varieties,  were  prominent  features.  It  had  very 
few  illustrations.  Mr.  Hovey  was  author  of  the  "Fruits 
of  America,"  issued  in  parts  from  1852  to  1856,  com- 
pleting two  volumes  and  making  more  than  a  beginning 
on  a  third.  Its  tiurpenw  was  to  give  "richly  colored 
figures  and  full  d.-seriptions  of  all  the  choicest  varie- 
ties cultivated  in  the  United  States." 
tain  more  than  100  colored  plates.  E 
and  be.und,  these  volumes  are  a  fine  type  of  the 
teur's  art -book  of  varieties. 

Mr.  Hovev  was  also  nurseryman  and  seed  n 
Until  1810.  his  grounds  at  Cambridge  are  said  to  have 
comprised  only  an  acre,  but  at  that  time  his  premises 
were  greatly  enlarged.  His  epoch  was  a  time  of  knowl- 
edge of  varieties.  Straightway  he  beg:in  assiduously 
to  collect  varieties,  until  he  exhibited  pears,  apples  and 
camellias  by  the  hundreds,  and  plums,  grapes, 
.  t.hernums  and  many 
other  things  by  the 
score.  These  things 
were  shown  l>efore  the 
Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Bociety  which 
was  the  center  of  horti- 
cultural influence  of 
the  country.  He  raised 
many  seedlings.  Thuya 
Horry,  is  still  prized  as 
a  garde-n  conifer.  His 
grcate-t  ceintrihution  to 
horticultural  varieties 
was  the-  Hovey  straw- 
berry, which  first 
fruited  in  1836,  and 
which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  starting- 
point  of  American  commercial  strawberry-growing.  For 
many  years  this  berry  was  the  standard  of  market  excel- 
lence (Vig.  1801).  He  continued  to  grow  it  and  che'rish  it 
until  the  end.  Mr.  Hovey  was  long  an  active  member, 
and  for  a  time  president,  e»f  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  He  was  one  of  the  active  projectors 
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which  gave  tht*  Society  a  new  and  more 


A  portrait  of  Mr.  Hovoy  will  be  found  in  the  first  vol- 
□e  of  the  "Fruits  of  America."   Another  occurs  in 


"Gardener*'   Monthly"  for   1N86  (frontispiece)  . 
"American  Garden,"  November,  I8S7;  and  a  reduction 
of  this  appears  in  Fig.  18N3.  l,  fj_  g_ 

Hunnewell,  Horatio  Hollis  (Fig.  18S4),  philanthropist 
and  horticulturist,  was  born  in  Watcrtown,  Massachu- 
setts, July  27,  1S10.  and  died  in  1902  at  Wcllesley, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  the  eighth  in  line  of  descent 
from  Roger  Hunnewell,  who  came  to  this  country'  from 

England  in  1640. 
Hollis  Hunnewell  was 
educated  at  Harvard 
University  and  in 
Paris.  At  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  became 
a  part  ner  in  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Wells  & 
Co.,  a  Parisian  bank 
for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  American  tour- 
ists. He  was  later 
identified  with  the 
banking  and  railroad 
interests  of  the  United 
States  and  many 
philanthropic  move- 
ments, but  the  singular 
fact  remains  that  he 
did  not  manifest  a 
taste  for  arboriculture 
and  horticulture,  his 
favorite  pastime,  until 
he  was  over  forty  years 
of  age.  He  was  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  Calalpa 
aptciona  for  railroad  ties,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
catidpas  were  planted  on  the  treeless  plains  along  the 
lines  of  western  railroads.  Through  his  efforts,  the  first 
open-air  exhibit  ion  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  was 
given  in  Boston  in  1873.  No  previous  attempt  had 
been  made  in  this  country  to  bring  together  a  large 
collection  of  these  plants  for  landsca|»e  effi-ct.  The 
increased  excellence  and  extent  of  arrangement,  of  group- 
ing of  plants  hitherto  unused  made  him  a  landscape 
artist  of  first  di'grce,  and  he  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
American  botany  and  horticulture.  He  was  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  1X75  and 
through  his  numberh-sa  bencfaet  ions  helped  to  make 
horticulture  a  household  word,  not  only  in  his  beloved 
state,  but  throughout  the  country,  q  ij  I$i:ackftt. 

Husmann,  George,  grape-grower  and  author,  was 
bom  nt  Meyenburg,  near  Bremen,  Germany,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1827,  and  died  at  Napa,  California,  November 
5,  1902.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age 
and  was  practically  self-educated.  His  horticultural 
career  began  at  Herman.  Missouri,  where  he"  established 
the  largest  and  oldest  American  vineyard  that  turned 
grapes  into  wine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Longworth 
vineyard  in  Ohio.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1S66,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Missouri.  He  established  extensive 
nurseries  and  a  model  fruit  farm  that  was  the  pride  of 
the  state,  and  the  fruits  and  wines  received  first  awards 
at  all  the  fairs  and  expositions  held  at  that  time.  In 
IStMJ,  he  published  his  first  book,  "Grapes  and  Wine." 
About  1809  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "Grape 
Culturist."  In  1880  his  second  book,  "Grape-growing 
and  Wine-making,"  was  published,  and  in  1SH.S  "Grape- 
culture  and  Wine-making"  wan  issued,  and  it  liecame 
so  popular  that  it  was  revised  and  published  through 
four  editions.  He  was  president  of  the  Bluffton  Wine 
Company,  Bluffton,  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  Board 


of  Curators  of  the  Missouri  State  University,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  professor 
of  pomology  and. forest ry,  Missouri  State  University;  a 
member  of  the  Viticultural  Congress  that  convened  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  State  Statistical  Agent  for  the 
state  of  California.   He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  ship 
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*ippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society. 

G.  B.  Brackett. 
Jack,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  (Fig.  1885).  was  born  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, England,  January*  1.  1839,  and  died  in 
February,  1912.  Her 
maiden  name  was 
Annie  L.  Hayr.  In  IS.i2 
she  came  to  America 
and  pursued  her  studies 
at  a  ladies'  seminary 
in  Troy,  New  York. 
She  taught  school  at 
Chateauquay  Basin, 
Querx-c,  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  Montreal, 
and  later  was  married 
to  Robert  Jack  of  that 
place.  Acting  under  her 
influence,  their  farm, 
known  as  "Hillside," 
was  largely  planted  to 
small-fruits  and  vege- 
tables, to  which  was 
in  time  added  a  green- 
house for  floriculture. 
Thus  were  demon- 
strated the  capabilities 
of  that  section  for  market-gardening,  and  others  were 
led  to  follow  the  example  so  successful  at  the  "Hill- 
side" farm.  But  it  was  as  a  writer  on  horticultural  sub- 
jects that  Mrs.  Jack  is  most  widely  known.  Her  "Gar- 
den Talks"  and  other  contributions  to  the  press  have 
much  value,  being  the  product  of  her  own  practical 
experience.  Her  handbook  entitk-d  "The  Canadian 
Garden"  is  of  especial  value  to  Canadian  gardeners. 

Linus  W«kjlvf.rton. 
Jaeger,  Herman,  pioneer  grape-grow'cr  of  the  Ozarks 
and  grape-breeder,  was  born  in  Brugg,  Switzerland,  in 
1844,  and  died  in  1896.  He  went  to  Missouri  in  1867 
and  settled  at  Neosho,  where,  until  1896,  he  lived  and 
engaged  in  viticulture.  In  Euro|>e  he  was  trained  as  a 
viticulturist.  At  Neosho,  in  1H69,  he  planted  a  large 
vineyard.  It  was  composed  largely  of  Concord  and 
other  eastern  types  of  grapes.  In  1873  "blight"  (proba- 
bly downy  mildew)  destroyed  his  crop  of  grapes.  In 
1874  he  began  spraying  to  control  this  blight  or  mildew, 
using  sulfur,  iron  sulfate  and  copper  sulfate.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  to  begin  spraying  for  fungous 
diseases  in  this  western  section.  This  pioneer  work  in 
which  he  contemplated  the  use  of  fungicides,  which 
became  general  with  the  introduction  of  bordeaux  mix- 
ture a  few  years  later,  is  an  indication  of  his  resource- 
fulness and  his  vision.  The  failure  of  eastern  grapes  to 
resist  mildew  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  native 
wild  grapes  of  the  Ozarks,  which  he  observed  to  be 
resistant  of  disease.  As  a  result,  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  searched  the  Ozarks  for  promising  wild  forms. 
From  these  he  originated  many  promising  native  seed- 
lings and  also  crossed  manv  of  the  latter  with  Concord 
and  other  eastern  sorts.  He  advocated  the  use  of  the 
native  post  oak  and  summer  grapes  YMji  Lincecumii 
and  V.  rstivalix  as  the  foundation  stock  upon  which  to 
build  the  future  viticulture  of  the  Ozarks.  He  origina- 
ted upward  of  one  hundred  varieties  worthy  of  trial 
in  the  neighborhood  and  many  of  his  pioneer  varieties 
have  become  the  foundation  stock  uixin  which  other 
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grape-breeders  base  their  work.  He  also  observed  that 
the  native  Ozark  grapes  were  free  from  the  phylloxera 
which  threatened  the  grappa  of  his  native  Europe.  He 
was  ooe  of  the  first  to  make  use  of  this  observation  by 
propagating  millions  of  cuttings  and  sending  them  to 
Europe  where  they  were  used  as  resistant  stocks  upon 
which  to  graft  European  varieties. 

He  wrote  but  little  and  shrank  from  giving  the  results 
of  his  work  before  horticultural  gatherings.  He  taught 
by  personal  contact  and  by  results  attained.  His 
acquaintances,  during  his  life  regarded  him  as  the 
leading  grape-breeder  and  viticulturist  of  the  Ozarks. 

J.  C.  Written. 

Kennicott,  John  A.,  doctor  and  pioneer  horticultu- 
rist, was  born  in  1800  and  died  in  1863.  When  the 
greater  part  of  Illinois  was  a  wilderness  of  grass  nrairie 
and  when  Chicago  was  a  straggling  village,  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott was  planting  shade  and  ornamental  trees  at  his 
home.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of 
the  Cook  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  in  1856,  and  held  the  first  successful  fair  in  1K57 
on  forty  acres  that  later  held  solid  blocks  of  sky- 
scrapers. This  horticultural  society  was  short  -lived, 
but  Dr.  Kennicott  did  much  to  stir  up  the  farmer  and 
the  fruit-grower  to  the  possibilities  wrappd  up  in  horti- 
culture in  Illinois.  He  was  a  ready  writer  and  a  good 
talker;  he  was  first  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Fruit-Growers'  Association  and  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Horticultural  Society  in  1861.  I>r.  Kennicott 
was  well  educated,  painstaking  and  self-denying.  He 
did  much  for  Illinois  horticulture  and  the  prracnt  gen- 
eration owes  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
noble,  far-reaching  pioneer  work  in  horticulture. 

G.  B.  Brackett. 

Kenrick,  William,  nurseryman  and  author,  was 
born  in  1795,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  John  Kenrick, 
one  of  the  pioneer  American  nurserymen.  His  father 
commenced  his  nursery  in  the  year  lV'JO  on  Nonantum 
Hill,  near  the  line  of  the  towns  of  Newton  and  Brighton, 
Massachusetts,  and  on  the  very  ground  where  the 
apostle  Eliot  began  his  labors  for  the  Indians,  under 
Waban,  their  chief.  The  raising  of  jieach  seedlings 
was  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Kcnnek's  work.  He 
soon  acquired  the  art  of  budding,  and  thus  offered 
named  varieties  for  sale.  In  the  year  1S23  his  son  Wil- 
liam became  a  partner  in  the  nursery,  and  we  find  the 
first  advertisement  of  the  stock  in  the  October  number 
of  the  "New  England  Farmer"  of  that  year.  It  named 
thirty  varieties  of  finest  budded  peaches  5  to  S  feet 
high  at  33^  cent*  each;  ten  varieties  of  "European 
grapes;  four  American:  Isabella,  Catawba,  Bland  and 
Scuppemong;  currants,  horse-chestnut,  catalpa,  moun- 
tain-ash, lilacs,  roses  and  a  few  other  ornamental  trees. 
It  was  stated  that  the  trees  would  lx>  packed  with  clay 
and  mats.  The  son,  William,  appears  to  have  assumed 
early  control,  having  planted  in  1823  two  acres  in  cur- 
rants alone.  In  1S24  they  made  1,700  gallons  of  cur- 
rant wine,  increasing  the  amount  to  3.000  gallons  in 
1825  and  to  3,600  in  1826.  Mr.  Kenrick  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  whatever  he  did,  his  extensive  cultivation  and 
introduction  of  the  F>ombardy  poplar  being  bii  illus- 
tration of  his  sanguine  temperament.  A  still  more 
market!  instance  was  his  culture  of  the  Mimis  mulli- 
caulxs  about  the  year  1S35,  and  his  advocacy  of  silk 
culture.  For  a  time  he  found  this  to  bo  a  more  profit- 
able venture  to  himself  than  to  his  patrons.  But  it 
should  be  said  that,  however  sanguine  and  confident 
were  his  opinions,  they  wen?  honestly  held  and  with  no 
intent  to  mislead.  In  the  year  l&lo,  Mr.  Kenrick  pub- 
lished "The  American  Silk-Growers'  Guide,"  a  small 
treatise  on  mulberry-culture.  In  1833  appeared  the 
"New  American  Orchardist."  This  is  a  larger  work,  and 
is  a  full  description  of  the  fruits  of  that  date.  The 
author  acknowledges  his  large  indebtedness  to  other 
cultivators,  especially  to  Mr.  Robert  Manning,  of 
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Salem,  who  published  his  "Book  of  Fruits"  in  1838. 
Mr.  Kenrick  died  in  February,  1872. 

Wii.  C.  Strong. 
Kerr,  Jonathan  Williams,  fruit-grower  and  nursery- 
man, was  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1842. 
In  1867,  after  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  was  a  Union 
soldier,  he  went  to  Man' land,  where  he  made  his  home. 
lYior  to  his  soldier's  life,  he  had  taught  school.  After 
more  than  fifty  years  devoted  to  horticulture,  he  died  €>n 
July  31,  1913,  of  heart  disease.  Not  only  did  he  devote 
time  to  the  growing  of  nursery  stock  for  sale  and  of 
fruit  for  market,  but  spent  much  of  his  energies  in  the 
testing  of  new  fruits  and  nuts  to  determine  their 
vrdue,  especially  in  t  he  Chesapeake  Peninsula.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  diligent  of  watchers  and  students  of 
nature  as  affected  by  art,  his  constant  effort  being 
to  improve  by  cross-fertilisation  and  selection  those 
fruits,  nuts  and  other  plants  that  gave  promise  of  being 
satisfactory  either  from  the  commercial  or  the  amateur's 
standpoint. 

litis  work  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  in 
collecting  and  trying  out  t  hoi  wands  of  plum,  apple, 
peach,  and  other  fruit  varieties,  the  plum  receiving  the 
lion's  share  of  his  study  and  effort.  In  this  work,  Mr. 
Kerr  was  perhaps  the  leading  specialist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  our  native  plums.  Whenever 
and  wherever  a  variety  of  reputed  superiority  came  to 
his  attention  he  spared  no  pains  or  money  to  procure 
it  and  no  efforts  to  give  it  a  fair  test.  He  passed  care- 
ful judgment  on  more  than  400  named  varieties,  the 
labor  involved  being  as  nothing  compared  to  the  pleas- 
ing and  fascinating  task  he  imposed  upon  himself.  His 
farm  at  Denton,  Maryland,  was  "a  veritable  little 
plum  heaven"  visited  by  other  enthusiasts  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  Kerr  also  tested  more  than  400  varieties  of 
apples  collected  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  their 
adaptability  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Chesa- 
peake peninsula.  The  larger  part  of  these  were  varie- 
ties of  reputation  established  elsewhere,  though  many 
were  comparatively  new.  He  was  also  especially 
interested  in  nuts  which  could  be  grown  in  the  penin- 
sula— Persian  and  Japanese  walnuts,  chestnuts,  chin- 

3uapins,  filberts,  pecans,  and  so  on.  At  the  time  of  his 
eath,  scores  of  experiments  were  still  in  process  of 
completion. 

At  fruit-growers'  meetings,  more  especially  those  of 
the  Maryland  State  and  the  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Societies,  Mr.  Kerr  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits.  His 
intimacy  with  all  branches  of  horticulture  and  his 
fluent  speech  combined  with  his  dry  humor  and  aptness 
of  tongue  made  his  remarks  particularly  pleasing, 
interesting  and  instructive.  His  writings  are  charac- 
terized by  extreme  conservatism  and  care. 

M.  G.  Kainb. 

Kirtland,  Jared  P.,  doctor,  nomologist  and  natural- 
ist, was  born  in  Wallingford.  Connecticut,  November 
10,  17U3  and  diet!  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  11, 
1877.  His  love  for  nature  and  all  living  things  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  he  was  familiar 
with  the  flowers,  the  trees  and  the  birds  around  his 
home.  His  grandfather  bequeathed  him  his  medical 
library  and  the  funds  for  a  medical  education.  He  was 
the  first  student  to  matriculate  at  Yale  College  for  a 
course  in  the  Medical  Department.  No  branch  of 
scientific  study  came  amiss  to  him.  Prominent  in 
medicine,  he  was  in  every  chosen  dcjMUlment  of 
science  a  teacher  and  a  leader.  In  the  geologic  survey 
of  Ohio  he  brought  to  bear  his  extensive  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  pomology, 
ornithology  and  entomology  of  the  state.  Every 
department  of  life  received  his  particular  care.  He  filled 
the  chair  of  Theory  and  I*ractiee  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  for  some  years  with  great  ability.  As  far  back 
as  1810  he  was  studying  the  seedling  pear  trees  in  the 
nurseries  iu  northern  Ohio,  and  was  trying  to  solve  the 
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perplexing  problem  of  pear  blight.  He  grew  many 
varieties  of  pears  and  by  a  series  of  hybridising  pro- 
duced many  new  varieties  of  pears  and  more  than 
thirty  new  varieties  of  clicrries;  among  the  latter  are 
the  noted  Governor  Wood,  Rutland's  Man-,  Black 
Hawk,  Pontiac,  Powhatan,  Tecumseh,  Osceola  and 
Red  Jacket.  The  varieties  were  introduced  by  Filwan- 
ger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  The  Governor 
Wood  and  the  Rockport  are  the  two  varieties  of  all 
the  long  list  that  are  today  most  widely  cultivated.  In 
1S74  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  in  its  session  at 
Akron,  sent  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Kir  I  land  at  Cleve- 
land for  his  success  and  skill  as  a  cultivator  of  new 
fruits.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  ever 
connected  with  the  Society.  He  replied  that  his  highest 
aspiration  in  this  matter  was  to  awaken  and  develop  a 
love  for  horticulture  in  the  youth  of  the  state.  He  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  great  work  since  July  4. 
1812,  and  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  had  not  wearied 
of  the  well-doing  for  a  period  of  sixty-two  years!  The 
hybrids  of  fruit  gave  him  many  new  varieties  of  rare 
excellence.  His  flower-garden— always  an  object  of 
interest — contained  many  specimens  rare  and  beautiful, 
native  and  exotic.  He  succeeded  in  grafting  the  sweet 
bay  on  the  magnolia  and  the  rare  flowers  and  fine  fruits 
were  his  special  care.  He  -was  a  careful  weather  obser- 
ver, and  took  accurate  observations  manv  years 
before  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  charted  the 
country  G.  B.  Brackett. 

Landreth,  David,  founder  of  the  oldest  seedhouse  in 
America,  was  born  in  1752  at  Haggerston,  North- 
umberland County,  England.  He  came  to  America  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  making  Philadelphia  his 
home,  and  establishing  there,  in  178-4.  a  nursery  and 
seed  business.  Its  location,  on  what  was  then  known  as 
High  Street,  is  now  covered  bv  the  building  1210  and 
1212  Market  Street.  The  raising  of  trees  and  produc- 
tion of  seeds  were  conducted  on  land  nearb}',  particu- 
larly on  a  tract  at  Twelfth  and  Filbert  streets.  This 
locality  proving  too  contracted  for  the  purpose,  the 
nursery  and  seed  grounds  were  removed  in  1789  to 
the  "Neck,"  then  considered  far  out  of  town,  the  place 
chosen  being  not  far  distant  from  the  site  of  the  present 
arsenal. 

The  younger  David  Landreth  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1802.  When  of  suitable  age  he  entered  actively 
into  his  father's  business,  which  had  considerably 
extended  in  Philadelphia,  while  a  branch  house  had 
been  opened  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  young 
man's  early  duty  was  that  of  manager  of  this  Charles- 
ton branch.  Of  the  Charleston  business,  it  will  suffice 
here  to  say  that  it  continued  till  the  era  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  it  came  to  a  sudden  end  by  the  act  of  the 
Confederate  States  District  Court,  which  confiscated 
the  real  estate  and  merchandise  alike,  on  April  22, 
1862.  Burnet  Landreth. 

Landreth,  David,  the  younger,  in  1828  succeeded  his 
father  as  proprietor  of  the  well-established  and  thriv- 
ing business  in  Philadelphia,  a  business  which  was  to 
remain  highly  prosperous  for  half  a  century  afterward 
under  his  fostering  care.  His  time,  however,  was 
not  wholly  occupied  with  the  details  of  business,  but 
was  turned  at  an  early  age  toward  the  literature  of 
husbandry  and  to  enterprises  of  public  interest.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  Philadelphia  Horticul- 
tural Society,  of  which,  in  1827,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  vice-president,  and  in  1828  was  elected 
corresponding  secretary,  which  office  he  held  for  seven 
years.  At  a  subsequent  date  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, ami  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society,  ami  became  an  active  member  of  many 
other  organizations. 

His  literary  labors  included  the  publication  of  the 
"Floral  Magazine,"  started  in  1832,  and  an  advanced 
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work  for  that  period  (sec  page  1559).  At  a  later  date 
he  wrote  much  upon  husbandry,  his  graceful  style  as  a 
writer  and  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  mak- 
ing his  viewB  of  much  value  in  the  progress  of  the  indus- 
try, ne  edited  an  American  edition  of  George  W. 
Johnson 'b  "A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,"  a  vol- 
ume of  635  pages,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1K47. 

In  1847  the  Landreth  nursery  was  removed  to 
Bloomsdale,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Lan- 
dreth established  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
complete  seed-farm  in  the  United  States,  and  where 
he  planted  an  arboretum  which  for  years  stood 
unequaled  in  this  country  in  the  development  of 
its  trees.  He  was  an  early  breeder  of  the  Channel 
Island  cattle,  then  styled  Aldcrneys,  and  was  among 
the  earliest  manufacturers  of  mowing  and  reaping 
machinery-  In  1872-3  he  experimented  in  steam- 
plowing  with  a  Scotch  engine,  and  in  the  folio  w- 
uig  year  with  an  American  engine.  Subsequently, 
steam-digging  and  steam-chopping  were  experimented 
with  at  Bloomsdale,  and  many  improvements  pro- 
duced in  the  machine-shop  of  that  model  farm.  In 
early  life  he  had  lived  amid  the  plantations  of  the  Land- 
reth nursery,  one  of  the  show  places  of  Philadelphia — 
the  site  now  marked  by  the  Landreth  School— and  his 
virtues  and  character  were  those  of  one  brought  up  in 
intimate  contact  with  nature.    Burnet  Landreth. 

Legaux,  Pierre  (or  Peter),  an  early  vigneron,  who 
made  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  establish  the  wine- 
grape  and  to  make  wine  in  this  country.  From  his 
plantation  at  Spring  Mill,  near  Philadelphia,  Dufour 
secured  vines  for  the  great  experiment  in  Kentucky 
(see  Bailey,  "Evolution  Native  Fruits"). 

The  following  information  about  Legaux  is  taken 
from  Samuel  Gordon  Smyth,  in  the  "Philadelphia 
Press,"  September  10,  1899: 

"At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  appeared 
among  the  French  colonists  in  Philadelphia  a  man  of 
supenor  talents  and  reputation,  a  political  refugee  who 
sought  the  hospitable  shores  of  America  to  escape  the 
impending  doom  which  afterward  swept  over  1-  ranee. 
Pierre  Legaux  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  family  of 
ancient  lineage  in  Lorraine.  By  the  Bcanty  light  thrown 
upon  his  early  personal  history  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  that  he  was  born  and  educated  in  Metz;  had  been 
a  counsellor  in  the  Parliament  there;  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  member  of  several  foreign  academies, 
besides  enjoying  the  personal  friendship,  favor  and  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  Louis  XIV.  Under  the  regime, 
Legaux  had  filled  positions  in  the  Government  with 
honor  and  distinction.  Prior  to  the  time  of  his  escape 
to  America,  he  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  king  at  one  of  the  French  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
it  was  while  there,  through  the  intrigue  and  malevolence 
of  his  official  superior,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  Guada- 
lupe to  save  his  life.  We  begin  to  hear  of  his  presence 
among  his  compatriots  of  Philadelphia,  about  1786.  He 
was  spoken  of  as  distinguished  for  his  culture,  scien- 
tific accomplishments  and  gentility.  Mingling  with  the 
best  society  and  finding  friends  among  the  men  who 
were  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  Legaux  allied 
himself  with  the  foremost,  partaking  actively  in  public 
affairs  and  appearing  with  the  dignitaries  in  the  social 
functions  which  enlivened  the  metropolis  of  America. 
Citizen  Legaux  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1787,  at  a  time  when  his  doing 
bo  would  indicate  the  close  touch  he  had  with  the  ablest 
men  of  the  day.  It  was  in  F<>bruary,  1786,  when  Pierre 
Legaux  bought  from  Augustine  Prevostt  a  fine  planta- 
tion on  the  Schuykill  River  near  Spring  Mill.  The 
property  called  'Mt.  Joy,'  contained  206  acres. 

"Noting  the  remarkable  growth,  productiveness  and 
sweetness  of  the  native  grapes  which  thrived  so  luxuri- 
antly on  the  warm  banks  of  our  forest-bordered  rivers, 
and  confident  of  a  great  destiny  for  this  country  in  the 
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cultivation  of  the  graf>e,  he  argued  that  these  latitude* 
compared  favorably  with  those  of  sunny  France  and 
Italy  in  climatic  anil  physical  condition*  favorable  to 
it*  introduction  and  development.  With  this  aim 
Itcfore  him,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  his  theories. 
Importing  a  lot  of  the  best  varieties  of  stocks  from 
Europe,  even  from  distant  Afrira,  he  began  the  growing 
of  vine*  on  his  plantation  in  17*7.   lie  set  out  several 

acres  on  the  warm  southern  -i       ■  of  the  farm  and  gave 

most  careful  attention  to  their  propagation.  He  talked 
learnedly  about  them  to  tho*e  whom  he  met  and 
impressed  his  view*  upon  the  large  circle  of  friend*  who 
gathered  about  and  watched  the  progrea*  of  hi*  new 
vent  ure.  A*  we  glance  over  t  he  page*  of  t  he  newspaper*  of 
a  century  ago  and  read  column*  of  matter  concerning  the 
vineyard,  one  naturally  wonder*  at  it*  vast  importance. 
In  fact,  the  'Letters  of  a  Farmer,'  the  news  of  the  Old 
World  bv  the  latest  packet  and  events  transpiring  within 
the  Ixirdcrs  of  the  infant  Republic  seemed  subordinate 
to  the  imramount  interests  of  the  viniculturists." 

'Hie  Pennsylvania  Wine  Companv  was  organized  to 
take  over  the  enterprise,  the  «t4>ckholdcrs  comprising 
prominent  men  of  the  time.  Hut  the  venture  fell  on 
bad  way*.  Dissension*  arose,  and  litigation  followed. 
"The  devoted  but  agixl  Lcgaux,  humbled  and  chagrined, 
became  like  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water 
when-  once  he  had  been  a  gentle  ami  influential  ho*t. 
In  these  latter  day*,  the  Sheriff  came  and  went,— for 
the  property  was  saved  to  the  family  by  John  Kighter, 
Lcgaux  *  son-in-law,  who  by  dint  of  picking  up  the 
share*  here  and  there  and  buying  off  the  claimant*  and 
so  on,  kept  the  estate  intact.  But  before  this  had  been 
accomplished  Pierre  Lcgaux,  harassed,  disappointed, 
and  even  robbed  by  his  malicious  servants,  annoyed 
by  the  petty  persecution*  of  neighl>ors,  misunderstood 
and  maligned,  finally  succumbed  to  the  combination,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  once  cultured  and  ambitious  French- 
men passed  into  eternity,  September  25,  1H27."  He 
was  buried  at  Barren  Hill,  Montgomery,  Co.,  Pa. 

Lewelling,  Henderson,  pioneer  nurseryman,  was  born 
in  Salem,  North  Carolina,  April  25,  1809,  of  Welch 
ancestry.  At  an  early  date  he  removed  to  Ohio  and 
there  founded  the  town  of  Salem;  he  removed  to 
Indiana  in  ISM,  founded  another  Salem,  and  to  Iowa, 
1839,  there  founding  the  town  of  Salem,  and  being  of  a 
roving  spirit  and  a  horticultural  turn  of  mind,  he  left 
Salem,  Henry  County,  Iowa,  April  1,  18-17.  He  joined 
one  of  the  first  colonic*  of  emigrant*  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  Oregon,  where  he  left  to  posterity  the 
name  of  "Salem,"  now  the  capital  of  that  great  state. 
True  to  his  native  inclinations,  he  took  with  him  on  his 
long  journey  westward  from  Salem,  Iowa,  by  wagon- 
box  and  ox-team,  in  carefully  prepared  soil,  700  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs,  repp-sent  ing  a  large  number  of  lead- 
ing varieties  of  apples  and  jiears.  a  few  varieties  of 
plums  and  cherries  and  one  Isabella  grape-vine  and  one 
gooseberry  plant.  His  scheme  to  establish  a  nursery 
in  the  densely  wooded  Northwest  was  so  l>old  as  to  bo 
audacious  and  the  trip  by  ox-team  across  the  plains,  on 
a  hitherto  untravelcil  route,  was  long  and  arduous.  He 
was  advised  repeatedly  that  his  undertaking  was  hope- 
less. The  trip  through  dry,  thirsty  land  and  over  lofty 
mountain  ranges  was  accomplished  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  Mr.  dwelling  arrived  at  the  Dalles  with 
most  of  the  trc<-s  alive.  From  that  point  he  proceeded 
by  water  route  to  the  town  of  Milwaukee,  where  he 
established  the  first  nursery  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
George  Hitnes,  historian  of  Oregon  pioneer  (lays  says 
it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  no  other  importation 
made  by  the  early  settlers  did  so  much  to  add  to  the 
wealth  and  income  of  the  people  of  Oregon  a*  did  Hen- 
derson lewelling'*  traveling  nursery.  Ralph  Goer,  also 
a  pioneer  of  1847,  in  later  year*  said:  "That  load  of 
trees  contained  health,  wealth  and  comfort  for  the  old 
of  Oregon.    It  was  the  mother  of  all  the 


orchards  we*t  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
a  name  and  fame  that  she  never  would  have  had  with- 
out it.  That  load  of  living  tree*  brought  more  wealth  to 
Oregon  than  any  ship  that  ever  entered  the  Columbia 
River."  Henderson  Lewelling  removed  to  California 
in  1854  and  lived  quietly  until  the  termination  of  hi* 
life,  December  28,  1878.  q  y  Brack 


Lewelling,  Seth,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  March 
6,  1819,  and  died  at  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  February  21, 
1S97.  He  was  joint  owner  of  an  orchard  on  CVdar 
Creek,  near  Salem,  Iowa,  with  his  brother  Henderson, 
and  remained  in  charge  of  this  orchard  until  1S50 
when  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  and  became  part- 
ner in  the  business  of  Lewelling  &  Meek,  Milwaukee, 
Oregon.  The  nursery  was  not  at  first  a  success  owing 
to  the  lack  of  stock  on  which  to  graft ;  but  in  1850  seed* 
wen"  brought  to  the  territory  bv  Mr.  Pugh,  and  these 
were  purchased  by  Lewelling  4  Meek  and  in  1851  they 
grafted  18,000  trees,  and  these  apple  tree*  sold  readily 
for  $1  apiece,  and  plum,  cherry,  pear  and  peach  trees 
SI. 50  each. 

Seth  Lewelling  began  his  horticultural  career  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Oregon.  He  lived  to 
see  the  pioneer  cabins  replaced  by  stately  mansions; 
he  lived  to  see  the  squatter  claims  become  flourishing 
orchard*  and  fruit-farms;  he  lived  to  see  the  populous 
East  buy  fruit  from  Oregon  by  trainloads  and  amour,  t- 
ing  to  many  millions  of  dollars;  all  this  in  fifty  years. 
He  was  a  horticulturist  of  the  old  school  but  he  was  not 
averse  to  teaching  the  younger  men  the  road  to  success. 
He  sold  fruit  in  San  Francisco  in  1851  at  SI  a  pound, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  sister  state  of  California  real- 
ized that  the  gold  in  the  mines  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  revenue  she  could  reap  from  fruit  orchards. 
She  has  steadily  planted  and  is  now  the  leading  fruit- 
growing state  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Lewelling  was  the 
originator  of  a  number  of  fruits  that  have  added 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  Pacific  coast  horticulture: 
among  these  are  the  well-known  Black  Republican  and 
Bing  cherries  and  the  Golden  prune.  He  record*  the 
fact  that  he  saw  no  fruit  pests  in  Oregon  until  1880; 
this  is  true  of  all  new  countries;  insect  pests  and  fruit 
diseases  seem  to  follow  colonisation.  Mr.  Lewelling  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  fruit  industry  on  the  Coast, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  four  ] 
who  started  the  first  orchards  in  Oregon. 

G.  B.  Brackett. 


Lodeman,  Ernest  Gustavus 

tural  investigator  and 
Switzerland,  May 
3.  1867,  and  died 
December  2,  1890, 
w  h  e  n  connected 
with  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, 
New  York.  His 
parents  came  to 
America  when  he 
was  two  years  old, 
his  father  becom- 
ing, in  1870,  pro- 
fessor of  modern 
languages  in  the 
State  Normal 
School  of  Michi- 
gan. The  son 
entered  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of 
Michigan,  where 
he  graduated  in 
1889.  Modest  and 
lacking  in  self-as- 
sertion, he  needed 
encouragement 
and  stimulus  to 


(Fig.  1886),  horticul- 
u  born  in  Kcufch&tel, 
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make  a  strong  investigator  and  teacher.  In  a  real 
estate  venture  in  Florida,  before  his  entering  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  he  became  interested  in  agricultural 
problems  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  them.  In 
1890  he  undertook  work  as  private  assistant  to  the 
writer;  and  from  this  he  became  assistant  and  instructor 
in  Cornell  University.  In  the  extension  work  amongst 
New  York  farmers  be  had  charge  of  the  invest  igations  on 
grape*  and  strawberries.  He  was  an  originator  of  the 
spray-calendar  idea.  In  1896  he  published  "The  Spray- 
ing of  Plants."  which  is  yet  the  fullest  presentation  of 
the  subject.  This  was  prepared  after  a  most  thorough 
traversing  of  the  subject,  both  as  author  and  experi- 
mcnter,  including  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  French  history  of  the  subject.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  speaking  German  and  French 
with  fluency  and  possessing  a  working  knowledge  of 
other  languages.  His  early  death  deprived  American 
horticulture  of  a  promising  leader.  l  H.  B. 

Longworth,  Nicholas  (Fig.  1887),  (1783-1863)  has 
been  called  the  "father  of  American  grape-culture."  He 

was  born  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  He  early 
went  to  Cincinnati, 
then  in  the  young 
and  growing  West, 
and  engaged  in  bank- 
ing and  other  busi- 
ness. He  early  bo- 
came  interested  in 
agricultural  affairs, 
and  particularly  in 
the  grape.  From  John 
Adlum  he  received 
the  Catawba,  and 
became  the  means  of 
making  grape-grow- 
ing a  commercial  suc- 
cess in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley. He  was  a  leader 
in  the  company  of 
horticultural  experts 
and  writers  which 
made  Cincinnati 
famous  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century. 
I>ongworth  was  one  of  the  first  to  wrceive  that  many 
strawberries  are  infertile  with  themselves,  and  to 
suggest  the  planting  of  pollinizcrs,  although  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  the  strawberry  blossom  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  He  also  introduced  the 
Ohio  Everbearing  raspberry,  the  first  improved  variety 
of  Rubus  occidtnialis.  Longworth  was  a  pioneer  of 
horticulture  in  the  expanding  West,  and  more  than  that 
he  was  a  guiding  spirit  in  horticultural  affair-  of 
national  importance.  In  18-16  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Grape,  and  Manufacture  of 
Wine.  Also,  Character  and  Habits  of  the  Strawberry 
Plant."  He  also  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  straw- 
berry to  Buchanan's  "Culture  of  the  Grape."  For 
further  notices,  see  Hovey's  "Magazine  of  Horticul- 
ture" 29:160,  and  Bailey's  "Evolution  of  Our  Native 
Fruits."  The  portrait  in  Fig.  1887  shows  Mr.  Long- 
worth  at  seventy-four  years  ot  age.  l,  b. 

Lord,  Orville  Morell,  horticulturist  and  plum  special- 
ist, was  born  in  the  town  of  China.  Wyoming  County, 
New  York,  April  20,  1826,  and  died  at  Minnesota  City, 
Minnesota,  July  21,  1906.  The  Lord  family  moved  to 
Lapeer  County,  Michigan,  in  1842.  After  two  years' 
training  at  a  private  school  in  Pontiac,  Mr.  I>ord  taught 
public  school  for  four  years  in  the  country  near  his  home. 
In  1852  he  moved  west  with  his  family  to  Minnesota 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  RoUingstone  Val- 
ley near  Winona  where  he  lived  till  his  death  with  the 
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exception  of  the  yean  from  1861  to  1864  when  he 
returned  to  a  farm  near  Kalamazoo.  Michigan.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
in  1853-4  and  served  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1873—4. 
He  was  active  in  many  lines  of  public  service  through- 
out his  life.  In  1884  he  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  Minnesota  and  was  elected 
an  honorary  fife  member  in  1899.  He  conducted  a  sub- 
experiment  station  for  the  society  at  his  home  for  many 
years.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  Northwest  on  all  lines  of  horticulture  and 
enjoyed  a  national  reputation  as  a  plum  specialist. 
He  cultivated  the  well-known  "RoUingstone"  plum  from 
a  wild  variety  growing  in  the  RoUingstone  \  alley.  He 
also  established  several  varieties  of  very  good  hardy 
apples.  Mr.  Ixml  was  a  lecturer  on  horticulture  in  the 
Minnesota  Farmers'  Institute  for  a  number  of  years 
and  also  horticultural  editor  of  "Farm,  Stock  and 
Home."  He  always  carried  on  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  other  horticulturists  all  over  the 
country.  e.  G.  Cheyney. 

Lyman,  Henry  Martyn,  pioneer  horticulturist,  was 
born  at  Easthanipton,  Massachusetts,  September  13, 
1K2S,  and  died  at  Excelsior,  Minnesota,  January  4, 
1902.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Lyman,  who 
came  to  America  in  1630  from  England.  Mr.  Lyman 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Williston  Seminary  in  Easthampton.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  <  M  and  with  the  assists 
ance  of  his  mother  and  older  brother  he  carried  on  the 
New  England  farm.  Mr.  Lyman  came  to  Taylors 
Falls,  Minnesota,  in  1850.  After  remaining  a  year  and 
a  half,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts.  In  1853  he  came 
west  again  and  landed  at  St.  Anthony.  He  purchased 
an  ox-team,  a  wagon  and  a  little  lumber  and  drove  west 
to  the  site  of  the  Lyman  Homestead  at  Chanhassen, 
Carver  County.  He  made  this  his  home  until  his 
death  in  1902. 

Mr.  Lyman  was  for  years  postmaster  of  one  of  the 
first  post-offices  in  the  county.  He  was  interested  in 
fruit-growing  and  planted  the  first  apple  trees  in  Carver 
County  in  1853.  These  trees  were  not  adapted  to 
Minnesota  and  were  winterkilled  in  1856.  In  1867  ho 
planted  more  apple  seed  and  from  this  lot  came  the 
Lyman's  Proline"  crab.  From  apple  seed  planted  in 
1876  and  later  came  the  Evelyn  and  other  seedlings 
that  are  promising  well  for  Minnesota  conditions  and 
are  good  keepers.  Mr.  Lyman  was  much  interested 
in  evergreens  and  early  planted  many  varieties.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  to  realize  their  value  as  wind- 
breaks and  some  excellent  specimens  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  homestead. 

In  1891  a  trial  station  was  located  on  his  farm  and  is 
still  in  operation.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Societv  in  1900.  As  a  pioneer  horticulturist, 
Mr.  Lyman  did  very  much  to  establish  horticulture 
on  a  sound  basis  in  Minnesota.         le  rot  Cady. 

Lyon,  Theodatus  Timothy  (Fig.  1888),  nomologist, 
was  born  in  Lima,  New  York,  January  13,  1813,  and 
died  in  South  Haven,  Michigan,  February  6,  1900.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  fanner.  His  school-going  was  very 
limited.  In  1828,  his  parents  went  to  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  where  he  was  employed  in  man)'  pioneer 
pursuits,  as  farming,  lumber-making,  post-boy,  tanner, 
merchant.  He  become  more  and  more  interested  in 
fanning,  and  in  1844  started  a  nursery  on  the  farm 
at  Plymouth,  Michigan.  He  collected  varieties  from 
the  local  orchards,  and  found  their  names  much  con- 
fused. Hi-  interest  was  challenged,  and  gradually  he 
became  absorbed  in  a  study  of  pomology,  which  in  that 
day  meant  mostly  knowledge  of  varieties.  Articles  on 
the  varieties  of  Michigan  apples  in  the  "Michigan 
Farmer"  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  Downing, 

resulted. 
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His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  correspondents  in  the 
revised  editions  of  Downing.'*  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees." 
For  some  years,  Mr.  Lyon  was  president  of  a  railway 
company.    In  IS74,  he  moved  to  the  "fruit-belt"  of 

southwestern  M  i  c  h  i- 
gan,  where  he  became 
president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Lake  Shore  Nur- 
ser>'  Association,  and 
where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  The  nur- 
sery associat  ion  wits 
not  successful  financi- 
ally. In  1888,  Mr.  Lyon 

wrote  a  full  (412  pages) 
■  J-  anil  careful  "History 

of  Michigan  Horticul- 
ture," which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  seven- 
teenth report  of  the 
State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, n  societ  v  of  which 
he  was  president  from 
1876  to  1891.  and  hon- 
orary president  until 
his  death.  In  1SS9,  he 
took  charge  of  the 
South  Haven  sulmta- 
tion  of  the  Michigan  F.xperiment  Station;  and  hens 
with  his  fruits  and  trees,  he  lived  quietly  and  happily 
to  the  last. 

Mr.  Lvon  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  older  generation 
of  nomologists.  Like  his  colleagues,  he  was  an  expert 
on  varieties.  He  was  one  of  that  sacred  company  wnich 
placed  accuracy  and  cautiousness  before  every  con- 
sideration of  ambition  or  personal  gain.  His  friends 
knew  that  hi-  had  not  the  temper  of  a  commercial  man. 
At  one  time  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most 
critical  and  accurate  of  American  nomologists.  The 
fruit-lists  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  his 
labors  in  revision  of  nomenclature  fi>r  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  anil  his  various  bulletins  of  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station,  show  his  keen  judgment 
of  varieties.  L.  H.  B. 

Mcintosh,  John,  originator  of  the  Mcintosh  apple, 
was  a  farmer,  born  in  1777,  near  what  is  now  known 
as  the  village  of  Dundela,  in  Matilda  Township,  Dun- 
das  County,  Ontario,  near  the  river  St.  LawTence,  and 
died  in  1SI3.  As  a  horticulturist  he  is  noted  only  as  the, 
originator  of  the  Mcintosh  apple.  IJttle  is  known  of 
his  life,  but  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  Mcintosh 
apple  arc  as  follows: 

In  1796  he  found  growing  in  the  clearing,  a  number 
of  seedling  apple  trees.  He  took  them  home  and  planted 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  in  an  orchard  near  his  log 
house.  One  of  these  was  named  the  Mcintosh  Red. 
The  original  tree  lived  until  1908.  It  was  bearing  apples 
until  1907,  but  its  death  was  hastened  by  a  hailstorm 
during  that  year.  Ten  years  before  it  died  it  had  been 
badly  injured  by  a  fire  burning  an  adjacent  building. 
The  introduction  of  the  Mcintosh  apple  is  mainly  due 
to  Allan  Mcintosh,  the  son  of  John,  who  was  Ixirn  in 
1815  and  died  in  IK99.  He,  during  his  long  life,  propaga- 
ted and  disseminated  many  trees,  beginning  t  he  propaga- 
tion in  1835.  In  1912  a  monument  was  erected  on  the 
old  Mcintosh  homestead  to  commemorate  the  tree 
and  its  originator  (sec  Vol.  I,  p.  317). 

W.  T.  MACO0N. 

M'Mahon,  Bernard  (about  1775  to  September  16, 
1816),  hort  iculturist,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to 
America,  for  political  reasons,  in  1796.  He  settled  in 
.Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  the  seed  and  nursery 
business.  He  early  began  the  collection  and  exportation 
of  seeds  of  American  plants.  In  1N)4  he  published  a 
catalogue  of  such  seeds,  comprising  about  1,000  species. 


He  was  the  means  of  making  many  of  our  native  plants 
known  in  Europe.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Jeffer- 
son and  other  distinguished  men,  and  his  seed  store 
became  a  meeting-place  of  Itotaiiists  and  horticulturist- 
He  was  interested  in  all  branches  of  horticulture.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Lewis  &  Clark  expedition  wan  planned 
at  his  bouse.  At  all  events,  M'Mahon  and  Landrcth 
were  instrumental  in  distributing  the  seeds  which  those 
explorers  collected.  In  1X06,  he  gave  to  America  its 
first  great  horticultural  book,  "American  Gardener's 
Calendar"  which  was  long  a  standard  cyclopedic  work 
The  editor  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  this  book  (1S57) 
makes  the  following  reminiscence  of  M'Mahon: 

"Bernard  M'Mahon  was  no  common  man.  He  sought 
the  American  shores   from  political  motives,    as  is 
understood,  but  what  these  were  has  not  been  deter- 
tnimil;  most  probably  it  was  necessary  to  fly  from  the 
persecution  of  government.   He  found  American  gar- 
dening in  its  infancy,  and  immediately  set  himself 
vigorously  to  work  to  introduce  a  love  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  writer  well  rcmemliers  his  store,  his  garden 
and  greenhouses.   The  latter  were  situated  near  the 
Cennantown    turnpike,    between    Philadelphia  and 
Nicetown,  whence  emanated   the  rarer  flowers  and 
novelties,  such  as  could  be  collected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  where  were  performed,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  amateurs  of  that  day,  successful 
feats  of  horticulture  that  were  but  too  rarely  imitated. 
His  store  was  on  Second  Street,  below  Market,  on 
the  east  side.   Many  must  still  be  alive  who  recollect 
its  bulk  window,  ornamented  with  tulip-glasses,  a 
large  pumpkin,  and  a  basket  or  two  of  hulltnus  root.-, 
behind  the  counter  officiated  Mrs.  M'Mahon,  with 
some  considerable  Irish  accent,  but  a  most  amiable  and 
excellent  disposition,  and  withal,  an  able  saleswoman. 
Mr.  M'Mahon  was  also  much  in  the  store,  putting  up 
seeds  for  transmission  to  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
F.urope,  writing  his  book,  or  attending  to  his  corres- 
pondence, and  in  one  corner  was  a  shelf  containing  a 
few  botanical  or  gardening  books,  for  which  there  was 
then  a  very  small  demand ;  another  contained  the  few 
garden  implements,  such  as  knives  and  trimming  scis- 
sors; a  barrel  of  |>eas  and  a  bag  of  shilling  jxitatAH-s, 
onion  receptacle,  a  few  chairs,  and  the  room  partly 
limd  with  drawers  containing  seeds,  constituted  the 
apparent  stock  in  trade  of  what  was  one  of  the  greatest 
seed-stores  then  known  in  the  Union,  and  where  was 
transacted  a  considerable  business  for  that  day.  Such  a 
store  would  naturally  attract  the  botanist  as  well  as 
the  gardener,  and  it  was  the  frequent  lounge  of  Iwth 
classes,   who  ever   found  in  the   proprietors  ready 
listeners,  as  well  as  conversers;  in  the  latter  parti- 
cular they  were  rather  remarkable,  and   here  you 
would  sec  Nuttall,  Baldwin.  Darlington,  and  other 
scientific  men,  who  sought  information  or  were  ready 
to  imparl  it." 

M'Mahon's  name  was  given  to  west-coast  evergreen 
barberries  by  Nuttall  in  1818,  and  these  shrubs  are 
still  known  as  Mahonias.  See  pp.  1511,  1518,  1521. 

Li  H.  B. 

Manning,  Jacob  Warren,  nurseryman,  was  born  at 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  February  20,  1826  and  diet! 
at  Heading,  Massachusetts,  September  16,  1904.  Until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  remained  on  his  father's 
farm.  At  that  time  he  went  to  Chelmsford,  where  he 
was  engagid  in  form,  fruit  and  nursery  work.  In  1849, 
he  l>ecamc  superintendent  of  the  Winncsemitt  Nursery 
at  Chelsea,  of  which  the  proprietor  was  S.  \V.  (  ole.  He 
remained  here  less  than  a  year  anil  until  June,  1854,  he 
was  employee!  as  a  gardener  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts. Burlington,  and  Krattlel>oro,  Vermont.  At  that 
time,  he  mo  veil  to  Heading,  where  he  established  a 
nursery  in  his  own  name.  He  introduced  many  large 
and  small  fruits  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  Hocky  Mountain  blue 
spruce  (Picca  pungem),  the  Cutt«  r  seedling  strawberry, 
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the  Dracut  amber  grape,  the  John  Sweet  and  the  Gran- 
ite Heai it y  apple.  Mr.  Manning  made  a  sjiccialty  of 
evergreens  and  also  established  a  large  department  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  the  American 
Pomologies!  Society  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Nurserymen's  Association, 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit-< . r  <■-<.••  r -  Association  and 
others.  He  served  on  many  fruit  commit tecs,  making 
exhibit*  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Manning,  Robert  (July  18,  I7S4,  to  October  10,  1842), 
was  one  of  the  rrowt  thorough  and  accurate  of  American 
descriptive  nomologists.  In  IK£\  lie  established  his 
"Pomological  Garden"  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  proving  varieties  of  fruits. 
At  the  time  of  hi*  death  this  garden  contained  more 
varieties  of  fruit*  than  had  ever  been  collected  in 
America.  Pear*  were  his  specialty,  but  he  had  all  the 
fruit*  which  would  thrive  in  his  climate.  These  fruits 
numbered  nearly  '2.000  varieties,  of  which  about  one-half 
were  pears.  These  varieties  were  gathered  from  all 
part*  of  this  country,  and  also  from  Europe.  The  new 
pears  of  Van  Mons,  the  Flemish  scientist  and  pro- 
pounder  of  a  theory'  of  plant  variation  (see  "Survival 
of  the  Unlike,"  Essay  V),  were  introduced  largely  by 
him.  He  also  received  valuable  acquisitions  from 
Robert  Thompson,  of  the  fruit  department  of  the  Ixm- 
don  Horticultural  Society.  In  1838,  Manning  pub- 
lished at  Salem  his  "Hook  of  Fruits,  being  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  niosl  valuable  varieties  of  the  tx'ar, 
apple,  peach,  plum  ami  cherry  for  New  England  cul- 
ture." It  also  contained  bush-fruit*,  grape*  and  hardy 
tree*  and  shrub*.  It  wa«  published  a*  "First  Series  for 
1838,"  which  indicate*  that  it*  author  intended  to 
issue  other  Dart*.  ^  All  the  dc«cription*^were  d™wn  fr°m 

work  he  was  assisted  by  John  M.  Ives;  and  Ive*  made 
a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1844  under  the  title 
"The  New  England  Fruit  Book,"  and  a  third  in  18-17  as 
"New  England  Book  of  Fruits."  At  this  day  it  i*  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  the  work  of  a  man  like  Manning.  In 
those  days,  varieties  were  all-important.  The  scientific 
management  of  orchards  had  not  yet  arisen.  Varie- 
ties were  confused.  Manning  and  his  comi>eers  opened 
the  way  for  correct  nomenclature  ancj  systematic 
pomology,  and  established  the  idea  of  testing  varieties. 
His  decisions  on  nomenclature  were  accepted  as  final. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  For  a  reference  to  the  position  of 
Manning's  work  in  our  history,  see  page  1522;  also 
TUton's  "Journal  of  Horticulture,"  7,  pp.  157,  158. 

L.  H.  B. 

Manning,  Robert,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts on  July  6, 1827,  and  died  on  February  17, 1902. 
He  and  his  brother,  Kichard,  succeeded  their  father  in 
the  work  of  the  "Pomological  Garden."  In  1809,  he 
was  appointed  editor  of  Tilton's  "Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture," which  ixmitinn  he  held  until  this  magazine  was 
discontinued  in  1871.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Socirty  for  twenty-six  years. 
Under  hi*  editorship,  the  "History  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society"  was  completed  in  18S0.  For  a 
fuller  account,  sec  the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Agri- 
culture," Vol.  IV,  p.  594. 

Meehan.  Thomas  (Fig.  1889),  writer,  editor,  state 
botanist,  vegetable  biologist,  legislator  and  nursery- 
man,  was  born  in  London,  England,  March  21,  1826. 
He  died  at  Gcrmantown,  Philadelphia,  Novemls-r  19, 
1901.  His  father,  Edward  Meehan.  was  head  gardener 
for  Col.  Francis  Vernon  Harcotirt,  at  St.  Clare,  near 
Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  ami  there  Thomas  spent  his 
boyhood.  He  was  self-educated,  acquiring  I^atin, 
Greek,  French  and  the  clement*  of  botany  by  study- 
ing at  night. 


Mr.  Mcchan'*  first  published  paper  was  at  the 
age  of  twelve  on  the  production  of  double-flowered 
stocks  from  single.  His  first  scientific  discovery  pub- 
lished was  on  "The  Sensitive  Nature  of  the  Stamen*  of 
the  Portulaca,"  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  the  same  age, 
he  produced  St.  Clare,  the  first  hybrid  fuchsia  known  to 
the  horticultural  world.  Numerous  scientific  papers 
followed,  resulting  in  his  being  elected  member  of  the 
Hoyal  Wcrncrian  Society  of  Fxiinhoro,  without  making 
application  or  the  Society  being  aware  that  he  was  a 
boy.  Thomas  Meehan  became  a  student  at  Kew  (Jar- 
dens  and  after  graduation  came  to  America,  landing 
on  his  twenty-second  birthday.  Here  he  was  employed 
by  Robert  Buist,  Sr.,  in  Philadelphia;  was  superin- 
tendent of  Hart  rani's  Gardens,  and  later  gardener  to 
Caleb  Cone,  Holmesburg,  and  while  there  flowered  the 
Victoria  Hcgia,  the  second  time  blossomed  in  America. 
In  1853,  he  established  Median's  Nurseries,  afterward 
famous  for  their  fine  collection  of  American  trees.  He 
was  sole  editor  of  the  "Gardener's  Monthly"  for  the 
thirty  years  of  its  life,  beginning  in  1859  (p.  1559). 
He  founded  "Median's  Monthly'  in  1891,  which  sur- 
vived him.  F'or  sixteen  years  he  wo*  agricultural  editor 
of  "Forney '«  Weekly  Press,"  and  at  one  time  was  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  editor  or  regular  contributor 
to  more  than  half  a  dozen  weekly  and  monthly  pa|M-rs 
and  magazines.  For  thirty  years  he  wo*  the  regular 
scientific  editorial  contributor  to  the  "New  York 
Independent."  He  was  appointed  State  Botanist  by 
Governor  Hoyt  and  held  that  position  until  his  death. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Visi- 
tors of  Harvard  University.  He  was  a  prolific  contribu- 
tor to  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  institution  he  was 
senior  vice-president  for  twcnty-tliife  years;  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  As*ociation  for  the 
advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  wa*  one  of  the 
early  Fellows,  and  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  in  all  of  which  he 
i  an  act  i ve  member.  He  was  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing vegetable  bi- 
ologist of  his  day. 
He  was  t  he  origi- 
nator of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution 
that  Hclf-saerifice 
plays  a*  impor- 
tant a  part  in  na- 
ture and  evolution 
as  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  fit- 
test. For  his  scien- 
tific attainments 
in  horticulture  he 
was  awarded  the 
Veitch  medal  by 
the  Veitch  Mem- 
orial Fund  of  Eng- 
land, the  third 


1889.  Thomrnn  Meehan. 


ored.  He  was 
the  author  of 
"Native  Flowers 
ami  Ferns  of  the 
United  States." 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Philadelphia  in  1882,  and  was  reelected  biennially 
thereafter  as  long  as  he  lived.  As  councilman,  he 
inaugurated  a  movement  for  numerous  small  parks 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  German- 
town  school  board  for  eighteen  years,  and  during 
that  period  secured  the  establishment  of  seven  new 
schools,  two  exclusively  for  colored  teachers.  Other  of 
his  activities  that  may  be  mentioned  an-  as  follows:  He 
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discovered  the  Knglcmann  Canon  in  the  Wasatch 
Mountains;  in  Alaska,  he  discovered  the  movements  of 
plants  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  glaciers; 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  South  as  a  mcml>cr  of  a 
committee  to  restore  confidence  ami  business  relations 
between  the  two  sections;  he  made  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  complete  list  of  plants  in  Kew  Gardens,  over 
1 ,600  plants  being  recorded ;  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
in  Pennsylvania.  \y  p;  Mkehas. 

in  Cyclo.  Amcr.  Auric. 
Miller,  Samuel,  pioneer  plant-breeder,  horticultural 
writer  and  planted isscminator,  was  born  at  I.anca»ter, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1S20,  and  died  at  Bluff  ton,  Missouri, 
in  1901.  At  Calmdale,  Pennsylvania,  he  began  the 
breeding  of  grapes,  about  the  tune  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Concord.  In  1K67  lie  removed  to  Bluff  ton, 
Missouri.  Here  he  brought  together  a  notable  collec- 
tion of  the  various  types  ami  varieties  of  fruits  and  orna- 
mentals. He  did  notable  work  in  testing  the  adapta- 
bility of  varieties  to  the  central  West,  and  his  advice 
as  to  what  sorts  to  plant  in  this  section  was  sought  by 
horticulturists,  not  only  in  Missouri  but  in  surrounding 
states.  Scon*  of  plant-breeders  sent  him  their  new 
varieties  to  be  test4>d,  knowing  that  he  would  not  only 
express  a  frank  and  honest  opinion  but  that  his  judg- 
ment was  sound,  due  to  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  existing  varieties.  In  addition  to  his  work  in 
introducing  and  testing  varieties  originated  by  others, 
he  gave  an  important  share  of  his  tune  and  energy  to 
plant-breeding,  most  notably  with  grafies.  No  less  than 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  his  grape**  have  found  a  place 
in  our  pomologica)  list,  among  them  Martha,  Black 
Hawk,  Eva  and  Louise.  He  was  an  advocate  of  clone 
breeding,  for  the  reason,  expressed  by  him,  that  his 
hybrids  "broke  up  into  many  forms,  giving  uncertain 
results."  while  his  close-bred  seedlings,  particularly  of 
Conrord  and  its  descendants,  "gave  a  large  percentage 
of  promising  sorts."  He  originated  the  Captain  Jack 
str»wl>erry,  which  for  two  decades  was  largely  used  as 
a  (Mtllinator  of  Crcaccnt  in  the  l>erry  fields  of  the  Went. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  native  persimmon,  of  which  he 
propagated  a  score  of  promising  sorts,  among  them  the 
Josephine. 

For  a  third  of  a  century  Judge  Miller  was  an  officer 
of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  modestly 
declining  to  accept  its  presidency,  often  tendered  him 
by  its  members.  The  annual  reports  of  this  organisa- 
tion contain  many  papers  by  Judge  Miller.  For  a 
third  of  a  century  he  also  contributed  regularly  to  the 
horticultural  columns  of  "Coleman's  Rural  World." 
His  writings  are  clear  and  sound.  They  were  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  horticulture  of  the  author's  gen- 
eration. J.  C.  WltJTTEN. 

Moon,  James,  and  his  descendants,  have  been  of 
itnjHjrtance  in  the  development  of  ornamental  horti- 
culture in  America.  Descended  from  Knglish  parentage, 
James  Moon  came  to  America  in  16SI  and  purchased 
a  iract  of  land  near  Morrisvillc.  His  grandson,  also 
James  Moon,  took  up  a  large  tract  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  17-19,  and  devoted  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  raising  of  fruit  trees.  Records  of  his  trans- 
action* as  early  as  1769  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
family,  although  no  extended  commercializing  was 
attempted  by  any  of  the  defendants  until  18-19,  when 
Mahlon  Moon  purchased  a  tract  near  the  Delaware 
River  at  Morrisvillc,  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business,  issuing  his  first  catalogue  in  that 
year.  With  no  desire  for  an  extensive  business,  he 
laid  substantial  foundations  for  promoting  a  more 
general  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  from  the 
start  largely  specialized  in  these.  He  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Numbo  chestnut  and  introducer  of  Riochitrifa 
ffrandiflora  and  Atalta  amwrut,  all  of  which  he  propa- 
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gated  very  extensively.  Mahlon  Moon  was  born  18U 
and  died  1887. 

Win.  H.  Moon,  oldest  eon  of  Mahlon  Moon,  vw  bom 
in  the  nursery  homestead  of  his  father,  MorrisviUe, 
Pennsylvania,  1849,  and  after  completing  his  education 
continued  for  a  time  in  the  business  of  his  father,  but 
in  1872  established  nurseries,  of  his  own  in  the  same 
community,  putting  a  strong  spirit  of  commercialism 
into  his  business  and  from  the  first  specializing  in  orna- 
mental trees,  especially  in  evergreens.  He  was  probably 
one  of  the  first  persons  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  more 
extensive  use  of  this  valuable  class  of  trees  and  did 
more  than  any  one  man  to  promote  new  methods  of 
culture  and  development  into  plants  of  individual 
merit  and  perfect  outline.  The  business  which  be  bad 
thus  started  in  a  small  way  grew  steadily  through  his 
persistent  effort*  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1911. 
With  his  business  activities  Wm.  H.  Moon  always  found 
time  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  affaire  aside  from  his 
business.  He  wae  much  interested  in  educational 
matters,  giving  his  time  and  interest  for  their  benefit. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  for  seven  years  its  president.  In 
1905  he  was  very  active  in  founding  the  Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen's  Association  and  was  its  first  president. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  National  Nurseryman's 
Assix-iation  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Orna- 
mental Growers'  Association.  His  strong  desire  from 
the  time  of  engaging  in  business  was  to  put  the  utmost 
commercialism  into  horticulture  and  he  wae  rewarded 
by  the  very  extensive  growth  of  hia  business. 

Samuel  C.  Moon  (1854-1911),  the  second  eon  of 
Mahlon  Moon,  continued  the  nursery  business  estab- 
lished by  his  father.  He  was  a  thorough  lover  of  horti- 
culture and  his  trees  were  his  friends,  his  home  being 
surrounded  with  many  rare  specimens  planted  by  his 
father  or  collected  and  established  by  his  own  hands. 
His  main  development  was  in  the  line  of  ornamental 
horticulture,  of  which  he  was  a  rare  student,  contribu- 
ting frequently  to  literature  on  the  subject  and  occa- 
sionally addressing  audiences  on  plant  life.  He  was  an 
authority  on  evergreens.  Samuel  Moon  devoted  many 
years  to*  the  best  welfare  of  his  community.  He  was 
active  in  educational  and  religious  work.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Samuel  Moon  was  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen's  Association. 

Hevht  T.  Moon. 

Moore.  Jacob,  pomologist,  was  born  at  Brighton, 
New  York,  in  1836.  His  life-work  was  the  development 
of  new  fruits,  which  he  produced  in  large  numbers  by 
scientific  plant-breeding.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
Diploma  currant,  Red  Cross  currant,  Hooker  straw- 
berry, Brighton,  Diana-Hamburg  and  Moore's  Dia- 
mond grapes,  Barr  Seekcl  |>ear  and  thousands  of  other 
fruits  which  have  enriched  the  fruit-growers  of  America 
many  thousand*  of  dollars,  but  which  brought  him 
hanllv  a  sufficient  pittance  to  keep  body  and  eoul 
together.  He  also  expended  a  competent  private  for- 
tune in  the  work.  He  passed  much  of  the  late  years  of 
his  life  in  trying  to  secure  congressional  legislation 
that  would  protect  originators  of  fruit  varieties,  but 
his  efforts  were,  unfortunately,  without  avail.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  memlx-r  of  t  he  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  nearly  fifty  years  and  was  widely- 
known  among'  horticulturists.  "He  died  at  Canan- 
daigua,  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1908. 

G.  B.  Brackett. 

Munson,  Thomas  Volney  (Fig.  1890),  nurseryman, 
grape-grower  ami  author,  was  Ivorn  September  26,  1843, 
near  Astoria,  Illinois,  and  died  January  21,  1913.  He 
received  his  education  from  the  public  schools  of  Illi- 
nois, the  academy  at  Lewiston,  Bryant-Stratton  Busi- 
ness College  and  "the  University  of  Kentucky.  In  1906 
the  University  of  Kentucky  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.Sc.  Dr.  Munson  located  at  Denison, 
Texas,  where  all  his  industrial,  scientific  and  literary 
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work  was  dune.  He  established  one  of  the  miMt 
famous  vineyards  in  the  South,  besides  building  up 
a  reliable  and  well-known  nursery  business.  He  wan 
the  acknowledged  authority  on  the  native  wild  grapes 
of  North  America,  and  Bulletin  No.  3,  Division  of 
Pomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"Classification  and  Generic  Synopsis  of  the  Wild 
Grapes  of  North  America,"  which  he  wrote  and  which 
wax  published  in  lv»i,  is  one  of  the  most  painstaking 
pieces  of  botanical  work  ever  done  in  this  country.  It 
made  the  way  for  his  later  and  greater  work  on 
"Grape-Culture."  His  horticultural  and  scientific  work 
in  hybridizing  and  perfecting  the  American  Vitis  won 
for  him  a  diploma  from  the  French  Government  in 
1KH8,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
with  the  title  of  Chevalier  du  Merit  Agricole  for  the 
aid  he  had  rendered  France  in  viticultural  matters. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Science,  the  National  Agricultural  Association  of 
France,  vice-president  of  the  American  I'omological 
Society,  member  of  the  American  Brcedi'rs'  Association, 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Texas  Horticultural  Association. 
In  1903-4  he  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  World'B 
Fair  Association  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  Texas  Industrial  Institutes.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  1904  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Wine-Growers'  Association  and  also  a  vice-president 
of  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

The  most  complete  botanical  display  of  the  whole 
grape  genus  ever  made  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Munson 

and  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  in 
1893.  This  collection, 
now  in  the  United 
States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  ever 
be  a  striking  record  of 
his  wonderful  patience. 
painstaking  care  and 
skill.  His  splendid 
book  "Foundations  of 
American  Grape-Cul- 
ture" is  regarded  as  the 
most  practical,  com- 
plete and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Ameri- 
can grape  yet  issued, 
and  iff  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  zeal,  energy 
and  scientific  investiga- 
tion. He  knew  the 
philosopher's  stone, 
and  left  a  last  message 
to  mankind  to  the  effect  that  each  individual  should 
strive  to  be  as  useful  and  as  free  from  blemish  as  a  tree 
or  a  flower.  G.  B.  Brackett. 

Nelson.  A.,  nomologist,  was  born  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  September  8,  1830,  and  died  at  Lebanon, 
Missouri,  November  10,  1901.  His  early  years  were 
spent  on  a  farm,  where  he  always  took  great  interest 
in  horticulture.  In  1858,  he  moved  to  Buffalo,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  grain  anil  coal  business.  After 
twenty-five  years  residence  in  that  city,  he  went  to 
liebanon,  Missouri,  as  an  agent  of  the  Ozark  Plateau 
Land  Company.  Mr.  Nelson  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  apples, 
being  an  authority  on  the  varieties.  He  contributed  to 
all  the  great  fruit  exhibits  of  the  state,  and  for  many 
years  was  treasurer  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society.  For  jKirtrait,  and  a  fuller  account,  see  forty- 
fourth  report  of  Missouri  Horticultural  Society,  of 
1901. 


Newman,  James  Stanley  (Fig.  1891),  was  born  De- 
cember 11, 1835,  in  Orange  County,  Virginia.  He  passed 
his  early  life  on  the  farm,  working  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  a  highly  educated  and  skilful  agriculturist. 
In  a  private  home  school  he  was  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  where 
he  studied  four  years, 
1855-9.  He  served  as 
a  Confederate  soldier 
in  the  Thirteenth  Vir- 
ginia Regiment.  From 
1805  to  1 875,  he  farmed 
and  taught;  from  1875 
to  1883  he  was  con- 
nected with  the 
Georgia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 
preparing  publications, 
collect  ing  agricultural 
statistics,  and  direct- 
ing exjMTiments.  For 
nine  years,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture 
and  director  of  the  ex- 
periment station  of  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  for  three 
years  president  of  the 
Alabama  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  For  over  twenty-five  years  he  was  a 
life  member  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

When  Clemson  College,  at  the  old  farm  home  of 
Jno.  C.  Calhoun,  was  organized  in  the  early  nineties, 
Colonel  Newman  was  elected  professor  of  agriculture 
and  director  of  the  agricultural  department  of  that 
institution.  He  resigned  in  1894,  and  ran  a  truck  farm 
near  Atlanta  until  July,  1897.  when  he  was  called  back 
to  Clemson  College,  where  he  served  as  professor  of 
agriculture  and  director  of  the  agricultural  department 
and  vice-director  of  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station,  and  (for  three  years)  director  of  farmers' 
institutes,  until  his  resignation  in  July,  190.r>. 

Colonel  Newman  was  the  author  of  "The  Southern 
Gardener's  Practical  Manual"  and  of  several  other 
useful  works  on  agriculture  and  live-stock. 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  as  he  had 
often  expressed  a  wish  they  might  be,  in  his  own  home, 
amid  the  fruit*  and  flowers  he  loved  so  well.  He  was 
widely  known  in  the  South  Atlantic  Stati-s  a*  a  nioneer 
in  the  cause  of  the  new  agricultural  education  and  uplift. 
He  died  at  Walhalla,  South  Carolina.  May  II,  1910. 

Wm.  S.  Morrison. 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  landscape  architect,  was 
born  April  2fi,  1K22,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  died 
August  '2S,  1903.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools, 
with  private  instructors  in  surveying  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. He  was  a  special  student  at  Yale  College,  a  work- 
ing student  on  crack  farms,  with  seven  years'  farming 
on  his  own  farms.  He  took  several  trips  abroad  for 
study  of  many  parks  and  fine  private  place*.  He  was 
superintendent  and  landscape  architect  of  Central 
Park  practically  in  partnership  with  Calvert  Vaux.  a 
young  English  architect  who  had  been  associated  with 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing  (in  his  time  the  leading 
landscape  gardener  of  the  United  States)  most  of  the 
time  from  1857  to  1878.  From  1865  to  1872,  he  was 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Vaux  and  F.  C.  Withers,  then 
alone,  and  later  with  various  other  partners.  Some  of 
his  principal  works  wen-  the  parks  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago  (South  Parks),  Milwaukee, 
Rochester,  Ixmisville,  Boston,  Detroit,  and  many  other 
cities  and  towns,  the  United  States  capitol  grounds  at 
Washington.  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  the  great  estate 
of  George  W.  Vanderbilt  at  Biltmore.  North  Carolina, 
and  the  grounds  of  many  public  and  semi-public  insti- 
tutions and  of  private  individuals.  He  wrote  a 
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of  standard  hooks  of  travel  and  be  Hid  a  large  amount  of 
technical  writing,  rrsist  of  which  in  scattered  in  the  file* 
of  park  communion*  and  other  public  and  semi-public 
boards,  and  in  periodical*,  cticyckiprdias,  and  rctwirts 
to  owners  of  private  cut  a  ten  While  be  wan  fainibar 
with  the  architectural  and  engineering,  art  »on  cultural 
and  horticultural  branch**  of  hie  profession,  and  often 
designed  the  minutest  details,  yet  in  general,  it  m  his 
practice  himself  to  evolve  the  general  designs  for  work* 
of  landscape  architecture  and  to  direct  partners, 
assistants,  superintendents,  engineers  and  gardeners, 
working  intimately  and  sympathetically  with  him,  in 
the  elaboration  of  (teneral  plans,  working  drawings, 
specification*  and  in  superintendence  In  this  way  he 
wan  associated  in  design  with  scores  of  architect* 
engineers,  landscape  gardeners  and  other  technical 
men  so  intimately  that  in  manv  c:i.ses  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  where  tbe  work  of  his  aiwist- 
ants  began  and  his  ended.  In  the  execution  of  his  ideas 
in  landscape  planting,  for  example,  be  was  assisted  in 
the  work  on  Central  Park  by  Ignaz  A.  Pilat.  and  during 
the  second  period  of  his  employment  by  W.  L.  Fischer, 
who  also  worked  under  his  direction  on  the  Boston 
narks;  on  the  Brooklyn  parks  by  O.  C.  Bullard:  on  the 
Buffalo  parks  by  William  McMillan;  on  the  I'nited 
States  Capitol  grounds  by  William  Cogan,  and  on  many 
other  parks,  grounds  of  institutions  and  of  private 
individuals  by  Warren  H.  Manning,  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Olmsted  took  the  greatest  interest  in  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  what  may  be  called  the  naturalistic  style  of 
planting,  confining  the  use  of  the  architectural  style  of 
planting  almost  invariably  to  gardens  in  close  connection 
with  important  public  or  semi-public  buildings  or  pri- 
vate residences.  He  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  originator  in  this  country  of  the  extensive  use  of 
shrubbery  borders  and  masses  as  a  main  feature  of  land- 
scape planting  instead  of  planting  individual  shrubs  as 
mere  decoration.  His  influence  throughout  the  whole 
country  has  liecn  very  great,  as  shown  by  the  adoption 
by  a  host  of  imitators  of  tbe  irregular,  informal,  pic- 
turesque or  naturalistic  Landscape  style,  with  the  prev- 
alence of  curvilinear  roads,  walks,  ami  the  like.  .Some 
of  these  imitators  often  applied  this  style  where  it  was 
distinctly  inappropriate  and  where  the  formal  or 
architectural  style  should  have  prevailed,  as  in  the 
grounds  of  several  universities  and  other  semi-public 
institutions  having  usually  large  buildings.  For  por- 
trait and  further  details,  see  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  601.      j,)HN  Q  Olmsted. 

Parsons,  Samuel  B.,  nurseryman,  landscape  gardener 
and  author,  was  born  in  New  Vork  City,  February  14, 
1819,  and  died  at  Flushing,  New  Vork,  on  January 
4,  1906.  In  1899,  he  established  a  nursery  with  his 
brother  Robert  at  Flushing,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  They  were  the  first  nursery  firm  to  intro- 
duce the  Japanese  maples  and  also  to  propagate  rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  I'nited  States.  Mr.  Parsons  was  an 
expert  landscape  gardener  and  the  author  of  numerous 
essays  on  this  and  related  subjects.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  book  on  "The  Rose,  its  History,  Poetry, 
Culture  and  Classification."  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
from  1K">6,  For  a  fuller  account  and  portrait,  sec 
"Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV.  p.  602, 

Pertit,  Murray,  fruit-grower,  was  born  on  March  13, 
1K13,  at  Saltffcet,  Ontario.  Canada,  and  died  at 
Winona  on  March  3,  1910.  On  reaching  manhood,  he 
engaged  in  farming,  in  1H72  taking  up  fruit-growing  as 
a  specialty.  He  first  took  up  the  growing  of  peaches, 
ana  Inter  branched  into  the  cult  tin-  of  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  gra|>cs.  He  was  particularly  distinguished 
as  a  grape  specialist,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  plant 
Niagara  grajs-s  in  Ontario.  He  carried  on  a  number  of 


experiments  with  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  in  1894 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Experimental  Station  at 
Winona,  which  office  be  held  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Pet  tit  was  always  among  the  first  to  take  up  new  ideas, 
and  was  the  third  man  in  'mtario  to  use  tbe  spray- 
pump  He  was  vi-ry  active  in  all  tbe  local  fruit-growers' 
societies  and  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Fruit-Growers' 
Association,  having  at  one  time  served  that  body  aa 
president  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Prescott,  Charles  Rammage  Fig.  1892).  nomologist, 
was  bom  of  loyalist  parents  in  Lunenburg  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  a  successful  merchant  for  many  years  in  Hali- 
fax, but  in  1812  closed  his  business  and  moved  to  the 
Annapolis  Valley  near  Wolfville,  Kings  County,  where 
he  bought  a  farm  and  developed  a  fine  estate.  The  old 


still 


1892.  Chas.  R  Prescott. 


,  though  the  gardens, 
orchards  and  vine- 
yard s,  once  the 
pride  of  tbe  prov- 
ince, have  largely 
disappeared .  The 
work  for  which  he 
is  especially  remem- 
bered is  tbe  intro- 
duction and  dissem- 
ination of  choice 
varieties  of  fruits. 
He  is  credited, 
among  apples,  with 
the  introduction  of 
Ribston,  Bk-nheim, 
Gravenstein,  Bald- 
win, Rhode  Island 
Greening  and 
Northern  Spy,  six 
out  of  the  ten  lead- 
ing commercial  va- 
rieties of  the  prov- 
ince today.  The 
list  of  his  intro- 
is  almost  equally  impor- 
with  cions  from  his  trees, 


duct  ions  among  other  fruits 
tant.  He  was  very  generous 

and  many  of  the  earlier  orchards  of  the  province  can 
be  traced  directly  to  his  influence.  He  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1859.  p_  q  ,Se\rs. 

Prince,  William,  the  second  proprietor  of  the  Prince 
Nursery  at  Mushing,  Ixmg  Island,  was  born  about 
1725  and  died  in  1802.  The  nursery,  which  was  per- 
haps the  first  large  commercial  one  in  America,  was 
established  about  1730  by  his  father,  Robert  Prince.* 
The  Huguenots  who  settled  at  New  Rochelle  and  on 
the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  brought  with  them  a 
variety  of  French  fruits,  and  the  interest  thus  created 
in  horticulture  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  his  first 
nursery.  For  a  number  of  years  attention  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  fruit  trees  with  which  to  stock  the  new 
country,  and  it  was  only  when  more  settled  conditions 
came  that  the  culture  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
wjis  introduced.  Under  William  Prince,  the  nursery 
grew  rapidly  in  im|>ortance  until  the  Revolution.  A 
return  of  peace  brought  with  it  increased  trade,  to  make 
gissl  the  depredations  of  the  soldiery  as  well  as  to  re- 
stock the  orchards  of  those  who  for  seven  years  had 
paid  more  attention  to  the  science  of  war  than  to  the 
pursuits  of  horticulture:  and  a  catalogue  of  1794  contains 
as  many  varieties  of  fruit  as  those  of  some  nurseries  of 
the  present,  apricots  and  nectarines,  for  example,  each 
being  represented  by  ten  varieties. 

Not  only  was  everything  of  merit  imported,  but  the 
origination  of  new  varieties  by  a  careful  selection  of 
seedlings  was  enthusiastically  conducted.  Two  plums, 
still  well  known,  date  from  this  period,  Prince's  Yellow 

•  I'll-  founding  of  the  extabl  tshment  is  usually  attributed  to 
I'rinre.  ralher  thou  to  hw  father  Robert.  Pa«e  1617. 
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Gage  being  originated  in  1783  and  the  Imperial  Gage 
in  1794.  The  "Treatise  on  Horticulture"  mentions  that 
in  1790  no  less  than  twenty-five  quarts  of  Green  Gage 
pita  were  planted,  from  which  seedlings  were  obtained 
of  every  color  and  shape,  it  being  probable  that  the 
Washington  plum  was  originated  in  that  year.  Before 
the  death  of  this  William  Prince,  the  nursery  business 
had  been  taken  up  by  his  sonB,  William  and  Benjamin; 
the  former  on  new  ground,  called  the  Linnean  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nursery,  the  latter  at  the  original  place, 
called  The  Old  American  Nursery-      L.  B.  Prince. 

Prince,  WQliam,  third  proprietor  of  the  Prince 
Nurseries  at  Flushing,  was  horn  November  10,  1700, 
and  died  April  9,  1842.  During  his  lifetime,  the  Prince 
Nursery  was  one  of  the  centers  of  horticultural  and 
botanic  interest  in  America,  and  reached  the  height  of 
its  fame.  He  continued  the  work  of  his  father  in  the 
introduction  of  all  foreign  trees  and  plants  of  value, 
the  discovery  of  unknown  American  species  and  the 
creation  of  new  varieties  from  seed.  One  of  the  trees 
introduced  to  great  popularity  by  William  Prince  was 
the  Lombardy  poplar.  In  1793,  he  bought  additional 
property  of  80  acres  at  Flushing.  For  full)*  fifty  years, 
the  nursery  was  conducted  much  less  for  profit  than  from 
a  love  of  horticulture  and  botany.  It  was  designed  to 
contain  every  known  kind  of  tree,  shrub,  vine  and 
plant  known  to  England  and  America  that  possessed 
any  horticultural  merit.  The  catalogues  from  1815  to 
1850  ranked  among  the  standard  horticultural  publica- 
tions of  the  country.  The  number  of  varieties  of  fruits 
cultivated  seems  scarcely  credible  in  these  days,  when 
many  nurseries  are  conducted  solely  for  profit,  and 
only  the  tree*  or  plants  which  find  a  ready  sale  are 
propagated.  In  1828,  Mr.  Prince  wrote  and  published 
the  "Treatise  on  Horticulture,"  which  was  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  produced  in  America,  l.  jj  pRiNCE. 

Prince,  William  Robert  (Fig.  1893),  fourth  proprietor 
of  the  Prince  Nurserv  at  Flushing,  was  born  November 
6,  1795,  and  died  March  28.  1869.  Ho  inherited  his 
father's  love  of  botany  and  his  great  energy.  He  was 
connected  with  the  American  Institute,  National  Pomo- 

logical  Society, 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural 
Society,  and 
many  other  im- 
portant organi- 
zations, in  whose 
transactions  he 
took  a  promi- 
nent part.  In 
1830  he  wrote, 
with  the  assist- 
■  n  c  e  of  his 
father,  the 
'Treatise  on  the 
N  ine,"  a  work 
<if  high  impor- 
tance. In  1831 
he  issued  the 
•'Pomological 
Manual"  in  two 
volum«-s,  an  im- 
|Mtrtunt  treatise 
on  all  fruits  ex- 
cept apples.  In 
1846  he  pub- 
lished the  "Man- 
ual of  Roses." 

In  his  early 
manhood,  Mr. 
Prince  botanized 
through  the  en- 
tire line  of  At- 
tn 


company  with  Professor  Torrey,  of  Columbia,  and  Pro- 
fessor Nutt  all,  of  Harvard.  The  oldest  cedar  of  Lebanon 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  oldest  Chinese 
magnolias,  salLsburias,  Mt.  Atlas  cedars,  paulownias  and 
purple  beeches  are  to  be  found  today  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Prince  homestead,  together  with  many  other  unique 
specimens.  When  .  the  disease  of  the  Irish  potato 
caused  a  fear  that  it  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  some 
other  vegetable,  he  imported  the  Chinese  yam  or  potato 
(Dioteorea  Batata*),  paying  $600  for  the  tubers. 
About  the  same  time  he  introduced  sorghum,  or 
Chinese  sugar-cane.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavors 
to  promote  silk-culture  in  the  United  States.  He 
imported  not  only  the  silk-worms  but  the  mulberry 
trees  to  feed  them,  and  built  a  large  cocoonery  for  their 
accommodation.  l_  jj  Prince. 

Pringle,  Cyrus  Guernsey  (Fig.  1894),  plant-breeder 
and  botanist,  was  born  in  Charlotte,  Vermont,  May  6, 
1838:  died  in  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  May  25, 
1911.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  horticultural 
and  botanical  lines  of 
study  and  work.  In 
the  late  Bixties,  he  con- 
verted the  home  farm 
into  a  nursery,  special- 
izing on  hardy  bulbs, 
and  had  growing  at 
one  time  over  one 
hundred  species  and 
varieties  of  Iris  and 
nearly  all  known  spe- 
cies of  Lilium.  From 
the  more  usual  types 
of  plant  -  culture,  he 
turned  to  the  then  rela- 
tively new  field  of 
plant-breeding.  He 
first  worked  with  the 
potato,  later  with  the 
cereals,  garden  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  1869-79,  he  devoted  practically  all  his 
attention  to  this  work  with  rare  skill,  insight,  and  hucccss. 
Among  his  manv  productions  the  following  are  notable 
(see  article  by  Wm.  Stuart  in  "The  Country  Gentle- 
man," June,  1905):  Potatoes—  Snowflake  (Early  Rose 
x  Excelsior,  introduced  1873),  Alpha  (Early  Rose  x 
Sebec,  introduced  1874),  Ruby  (Early  Rose  x  White 
Peachblow,  introduced  1875),  Trophy  (Early  Rose  x 
Excelsior).  Tomato— Conqueror.  Wheats — Defiance 
(Gold  Drop  x  White  Hamburg,  introduced  1*77). 
Grandee  (Little  Club  x  Lost  Nation).  Champlam 
(Black  Sea  x  Gold  Drop,  introduced  1879),  Green 
Mountain,  Prinze's  Nos.  5  and  6:  Oats — I'ringle's 
Progress,  Pringle's  Hulless,  American  Wonder. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  training  and  inspiring  others 
in  this  work  and  generously  distributing  his  hybridized 
potato  seed.  This  early  work  entitles  him  to  a  leading 
place  among  the  pioneer  plant-breeders  in  America, 
and  he  would  no  doubt  have  continued  in  this  fielil 
and  become  one  of  its  greatest  leaders  had  not  family 
griefs  driven  him  from  home.  He  then,  following  the 
advice  of  Asa  Gray,  turned  to  botanical  explorations. 
He  secured  many  of  the  specimens  for  the  Jesup  col- 
lection of  North  American  woods  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  Vork  City,  the  finest 
collection  of  its  kind  in  existence,  together  with  much 
of  the  field  data  on  the  distribution  of  the  forest  trees 
for  the  "United  States  Census  Report"  of  1880.  He 
had  previously  begun  collecting  Vermont  plants  for 
Dr.  Gray  and  soon  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  the  "prince  of  botanical  collectors."  His  journeying* 

New  England  into  Canada, 


IKK.  Cyrus  Guernsey  Prin^le. 
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across  the  Continent  to  the  Pacific  mountain  regions 
and  southward  into  Mexico.  For  twenty-six  years,  his 
work  watt  chiefly  in  the  latter  country,  continued  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  United 
Staten  Nation.:!  Museum  and  other  scientific  institu- 
tions, and  especially  supported  by  Harvard  University, 
on  the  botanical  staff  of  which  he  was  in  1893  appointed 
official  collector  by  act  of  the  Corporation.  As  a  result 
of  it,  he  not  only  enriched  the  leading  herbaria  of  the 
world  with  extensive  sets  of  choice  specimens,  espec- 
ially of  Mexican  plants,  but  he  amassed  one  of  the 
largest  and  unquestionably  the  best  private  collections 
ever  made.  The  Pringle  Herbarium,  of  over  150,000 
choice  specimens,  will  remain  his  most  fitting  monu- 
ment, [hiring  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  the  Pringle  Herbarium  remains  the  proj>erty  of  that 

L.  R.  i 


ruju/,  A.  M.,  horticulturist  and  author,  was  born 
in  Macedon,  Wayne  County.  New  York,  May  31,  1835, 
and  died  January  4,  1908.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
in  Macedon.  but  the  son  preferred  outdoor  life  and  in 
his  boyhood  was  intensely  interested  in  the  raising  of 


school  of 


He  was  educated  in  the 
Village,  the 

Academy,  and  at  the  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School 
near  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  In  early  manhood  he 
went  to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  in 
growing  fruits  for  about  twelve  years.  Near  the  year 
1805  he  returned  to  New  York  state  and  purchased 
u  farm  on  the  Canandaigua  road  three  miles  south  of 
Palmyra,  and  again  engaged  in  growing  fruits  and 
nursery  stock.  On  that  farm  over  forty  years  of  his 
life  were  spent,  with  the  exception  of  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  Rochester.  Soon  after  moving  to  New  York 
State  he  began  the  publication  of  "The  Fruit  Record 
and  Cottage-Gardener"  and  continued  to  issue  the 
pa|M-r  for  over  twenty-five  years.  He  also  published  a 
small  book  entitled,  "The  Fruit  Instructor."  They 
were  well  received  and  many  thousands  sold.  He  also 
published  as  premiums  three"  or  four  excellent  fruit  and 
flower  chromos. 

Mr.  Purdy  was  a  great  worker,  energetic,  working 
early  and  late,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  agri- 
cultural and  religious  journals.  He  always  t<sik  a  great 
interest  in  politics  and  public  affairs,  and  gave  of  his 
time  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the  principles 
he  thought  to  be  right.  He  was  a  memlier  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  and  was  recorded  as  one 
of  their  ministers.  \\  M.  W.  Mum, 

Rag  an,  Reuben,  pioneer  nurseryman  and  nomologist, 
was  Born  in  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  on  October  6, 
1793,  and  died  August  19,  18439.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  indentured  by  the  Orphan's  Court  to 
Ultima  Thomas,  a  Shaker,  but  the  indenture  was 
soon  revoked.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  tanner. 
Through  his  early  association  with  Edward  Darnaby, 
a  nurseryman,  Reuben  became  interested  in  horticul- 
ture and  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  tins  pursuit. 
He  established  a  nursery  in  Indiana  in  1820,  from  which 
he  disseminated  many  hardy  varieties  of  fruit  around 
the  state.  Mr.  Hag  an  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society  and  a  leader  in  the 
pomological  work  of  the  state.  For  portrait  and  fuller 
accounts,  see  "Report  of  Indiana  State  Horticultural 
Society,"  1870. 


Ragan,  William  Henry  (Fig.  1895).  nurseryman,  hor- 
ticulturist and  pomologist.  was  born  on  March  29,  1836, 
in  Putnam  C  ounty.  Indiana.  His  father  obtained  land 
from  the  government  by  entry  in  1822,  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  pioneer  nurseryman,  fruit  -grower  and  horti- 
cultural enthusiast.  William  Henry  Ragan  grew  to 
young  manhood  amid  the  primitive  conditions  of  pioneer 
days,  helping  his  father  in  the  nursery  work  and  enga- 


lt»5.  W.  H.  Rijin 


ging  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  the  farm  boy.  His  formal 
education  was  all  received  at  the  local  log  school- 
house  of  the  district.  About  the  year  1860,  he  engaged 
in  the  nursery  and  fruit  business  on  land  he  purchased 
near  Fillmore.  From  1869  to  1871  he  was  in  the  fruit 
business  in  Indianapolis,  having  formed  a  partnership 
with  John  Wineberger  of  that  city.  In  1871  he  moved 
to  Clayton,  Indiana, 
and  continued  in  the 
nursery  business  with 
his  cousin,  W.  A. 
Ragan,  as  ttarUur.  In 
1881  he  became  a 
trustee  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. In  1883  he 
was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  ex- 
perimental  station  at 
the  University  and  for 
a  few  months  later  in 
the  same  year  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the 
campus  and  weather 
station.  He  left  Pur- 
due University  in  1884 
to  accept  the  chair  of 
practical  horticulture 
and  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  parks 
at  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana, 
which  was  in  that 
year  reorganized  from  the  Indiana  Anbury  Academy. 
He  ha<l  distxised  of  his  nursery  business  on  leaving 
Clayton  and  purchased  property  at  Greencastle  where 
he  lived  until  1899,  leaving  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Dejwirtment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  He  became 
am  in  tan  t  pomologiM  and  expert  in  pomological  nomen- 
clature in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  won  a 
world-wide  reputation,  not  only  for  his  wonderful  work 
in  nomenclature,  but  for  his  numerous  other  written 
contributions  and  for  his  personal  services  in  the 
advancement  of  horticulture.  He  continued  his  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  6,  1909. 

During  his  later  years,  William  Henry  Ragan  was  one 
of  the  foremost  and  best-loved  figures  among  the  horti- 
culturists of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  and  continued  his 
active  membership  until  his  death.  He  was  secretary 
of  this  organization  from  1869  to  1882  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1873,  and  again  from  1891  to  1895  inclusive. 
He  became  a  trustee  of  J*urdue  University  for  the 
second  time  in  1888  and  served  until  1892.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Pomology  at  the  Col- 
ton  Centennial  at  New  Orleans  in  1884-5  and  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Awards  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  in  1893.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  in  1883-4  and,  when  the 
name  of  the  organization  was  changed,  continued  the 
same  work  for  the  American  Horticultural  Society 
until  1888.  From  1*97  until  his  death  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
for  the  American  Pomological  Society.  As  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  1873 
until  1882,  and  as  president  in  1880,  he  did  much  to 
foster  the  cause  of  fruit-growing  in  his  native  state. 

C.  G.  Woodhi-kv. 
Rand,  Edward  Sprague,  lawyer  and  horticulturist, 
Inst  his  life  in  the  accident  that  befell  the  steamship 
"City  of  Columbus"  in  the  early  winter  of  1884.  Mr. 
Rand  was  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  His  exhibits  of  new  and 
of  plants  were  of  the  best,  and  secured  at 
of  time  and  money,  an  outlay  he 
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made  cheerfully  for  the  good  of  horticulture.  His  col- 
lection of  orchids  was  one  of  the  largest  and  rarest  of 
that  time,  and  was  donated  to  the  Boston  Botanic 
Garden.  He  was  the  legal  counsel  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  and  an  extremely  prudent 
counsellor.  To  Mr.  Band's  knowledge  of  books  is  due 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Society's  excellent  and 

G.  B.  BRACKETT. 


Rawson,  Warren  W.,  market-gardener,  was  born 
in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  January  23,  1847,  and 
died  August  9,  1908.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Arlington,  Cutting  Academy  and  Commercial  Col- 
lege. He  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  in 
the  market-gardening  business  in  1867,  and  in  1872 
bought  out  the  business,  which  he  continued  with 
success  until  his  death.  His  plant  is  now  the  1 
New  England  devoted  to  market-gardening. 

H.  W.  Rawson. 

Reasoner,  Pliny  Ford,  florist,  horticulturist  and  nur- 
seryman, was  bom  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  May  6,  1863, 
and  attended  the  common  and  high  schools  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  very  fond  of  plants  when  quite 
young  and  had  the  largest  and  finest  garden  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  went  to  Florida  in  1882,  settled 
near  Manatee,  devoting  his  life  to  collecting  ami  cul- 
tivating tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants.  Not  long 
after  reaching  Florida,  he  was  joined  by  his  younger 
brother  Egbert  N.  Reasoner,  and  together  they  estab- 
lished the  Royal  Palm  Nurseries  under  the  firm  name 
of  Reasoner  Bros.  He  In-gan  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence in  many  languages  with  directors  of  botanic  gar- 
dens and  plant-lovers  ami  -growers  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  he  introduced  many  hundreds  of  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  exotics.  These  were  tested  in  the  nur- 
sery and  sent  out  to  plant-growers  in  general.  He  was 
horticultural  commissioner  in  permanent  charge  of  the 
Bub-tropical  exposition  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  1887-8, 
and  one  of  the  three  Florida  commissioners  at  the 
Cotton  States  Centennial  Exposition  at  Atlanta  in 
1888.  He  died  at  Manatee  of  yellow  fever  September 
17,  1888  at  the  age  of  25.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  gathering  together  materials  and  notes  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  great  encyclopedia  of  tropical 
horticulture  and  floriculture.  He  had  a  genial,  kindly 
disposition  and  his  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  was  contagious.  His  plant 
tions  may  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  lower 
in  all  the  extensive  collections  of  that  region. 

Chas.  T.  Simpson. 

Rock,  John  (Fig.  1896),  nurseryman,  was  bom  in 
Germany  in  1836  and  died  August  8,  1904.  His  name 
was  Jonann  Pels, 
which  he  translated 
into  English  on 
coming  to  America 
at  the  age  of  15. 
He  began  in  New 
York  at  once,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  florist 
and  seedsman  busi- 
ness and  rose  slowly 
until  1S61  when 
he  volunteered  (oth 
New  York  Zouaves) 
and  fought  till  the 
close  of  the  Civil 
War.  Returning  to 
horticulture,  he  set- 
tled in  California  in 
1H66  and  built  up 
one  of  the  best  and 
largest  nurseries  in 
the  United  States. 
He  went  to  Europe 


many  times,  was  in  touch  with  nurserymen,  botan- 
ists, horticulturists,  all  over  the  world,  had  extensive 
experiment  grounds,  tested  thousands  of  new  things, 
originated  or  brought  into  notice  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  worth  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  500 
acres  in  nursery,  at  Niles,  California.  John  Rock'B 
scientific  spirit,  his  wide  and  ever-increasing  knowledge, 
his  very  high  standards  of  business  and  his  unselfish- 
ness made  him  during  his  long  life  the  leader  of  Pacific 
coast  nurserymen.  He  introduced  more  valuable 
plants  and  varieties  to  American  horticulture  than  any 
other  man  of  his  period.  His  connection  with  Japan, 
India,  Australia  and  with  the  great  establishment* 
abroad  was  close  and  constant.  He  did  much  to 
encourage  men  like  Luther  Burbank,  and  his  colk-e- 
tions  were  always  at  the  service  of  students  and  the 
Public-  C.  H.  Shinn. 

Roeding,  Frederick  Christian,'  nurseryman,  was  born 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  December  31,  1824,  and 
died  July  18,  1910.  His  boyhood  and  early  training 
were  passed  in  Germany  which  fitted  him  for  the 
successful  -ommercial  career  which  he  subsequently 
achieved.  He  went  to  Chile  and  Peru  in  1846. 
Three  years  later  he  left  for  California  where  he  first 
went  in  for  mining,  but  he  Boon  abandoned  this 
and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lareo  &  Co., 
which  afterward  became  known  as  the  firm  of  R. 
Feurstcin  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber. He  re-organized,  and  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  and  was  vice-president  and  cashier  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  As  early  as  1H69,  his  far- 
seeing  judgment  in  the  future  of  California's  basic 
industry  led  him,  with  a  number  of  other  German 
associates,  to  buy  80,000  acres  of  land  in  Fresno  County 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Shortly  after  thiB  body  of 
land  was  acquired,  two  sections,  L280  acres,  was 
deeded  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  a 
town-site,  by  him  and  his  associates,  and  it  was  on  part 
of  this  land  which  comprises  the  br*t  business  and  I 
dential  section  of  Fresno  City  today. 


in  horticultural  work.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Fancher  Creek  Nursery  was  established.  Possibly  the 
chief  event  associated  with  his  name  is  in  connection 
with  his  work  in  the  introduction  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
in  California  in  1886,  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  prov- 
ing the  necessity  for  caprification  of  this  fig  in  order 
to  produce  it  successfully.  The  first  Smyrna  figs,  now 
known  as  Calimyrna,  were  produced  through  artificial 
poUenixation  in  1890,  but  it  was  not  until  1901  that  the 
first  commercial  product  consisting  of  thirteen  tons 
placed  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  the  polleniza- 
i  of  the  little  fig  wasp,  Blcutnf>haga  aro»*orum,  which 
imported  the  year  previous  with  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
established  in  some  Capri  fig  trees  on  the  Roeding 
place. 

His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  City  of 
Fresno,  through  his  donation  in  1903  of  a  piece  of  land 
for  park  pur|M>ses  known  as  Roeding  Park,  consisting 
of  1 17  acres  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town.  George  C.  Hording. 

Rogers,  Edward  Stamford,  grape- hybridizer,  was 
bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  June  26,  1826,  ana  died 
in  Peabody,  Massachusetts,  March  29,  1890.  He  was 
the  originator  of  forty-five  seedling  gra|>es  known  as  the 
Rogers'  hybrids.  He  was  the  first  man  to  recognize  the 
possibility  of  the  probable  value  of  1'.  Ijalrruxca  x  V. 
rinifera  hybrid  varieties.  For  the  female  plant  he  used 
Carter  or"  Mammoth  Globe  and  fertilized  with  Black 
Hamburg  and  White  Chasselas  from  an  adjacent  cold 
grupcry;  this  work  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of 
1851.  anil  the  clusters  were  can-fully  inclosed  in  sacks. 
As  a  result  of  these  pollinations,  he  secured  about 
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l.riU  goods,  which  ho  planted  in  an  old  garden  at  Salem. 
He  succeeded  in  fruiting  forty-five  wedlings,  of  which 
one  to  five  were  of  Carter  Blark  Hamburg;  six  to 
fourteen  were  Carter  x  White  <  'h  i  las;  and  the 
numbers  fifteen  to  forty-five  were  of  Hiunburg  paren- 
tage. In  1858  Mr.  Rogers  cent  tin**  varieties,  under 
original  numbers  to  various  stations  of  the  eountry  for 
testing.  He  larked  room  for  a  fair  tost  in  his  small 
garden;  the  dissemination  led  to  confusion,  and  the 
nurserymen  to  this  day  have  never  gotten  the  matter 
straightened  out,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Rogers  then  gave  the  most  promising  varieties 
names,  and  these  names  were  selected  for  persons 
noted  for  literary  or  scientific  attainment*  or  else  for 
the  towns  and  counties  in  his  native  state,  leading 
horticulturists  of  the  day  thought  all  the  varieties 
should  bo  named,  as  thev  pt>s*e.Hsod  equal  merit  to  a 
remarkable  degree;  but  Mr.-  Rogers'  preferred  list  is 
as  follows:  No.  1,  Goethe;  No.  3,  Massasoit;  No.  4, 
Wilder;  No.  9,  Lindley;  No.  14,  Gaertner;  No.  15, 
Agawam;  No.  19,  Merrimac;  No.  28,  Rcqua;  No.  39, 
Amini;  No.  41,  Essex;  No.  43,  Barry;  No.  44,  Herbert; 
No.  53,  or  No.  22,  Salem,  but  not  the  Salem  of  the 
present  day.  There  was  a  meritorious  standard  of 
excellence  about  those  hybrids  that  Mr.  Rogers  was 
unable  to  obtain  with  subsequent  crosses.  These 
hybrids  brought  about  a  new  era  in  grape-culture,  and 
while  not  so  intrinsically  valuable  as  some  later  varie- 
ties, the  work  of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  one  way  and  another, 
•f  dollars  to  the  grape  industry 


has  added  millions  of 
of  America. 


G.  B.  Bhackett. 


Sargent,  Henry  Winthrop  (Fig.  1897),  a  son  of 
Henry  Sargent,  an  arlist  of  reputation  in  his  time 
ami  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Sargent,  a  Boston  merchant 
of  a  prominent  Massachusetts  family,  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1810.  Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1H30, 
Mr.  Sargent  studied  law,  which  he  never  practised,  and 
in  1X41  purchased  a  small  estate  on  the  plateau  above 
Fishkill  Landing,  New  York,  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River.  Inspired  and  instructed  by  his  noigh!xjr;  A.  J. 
Downing,  the  landscape  gardener,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  brilliant  career.  Mr.  Sargent  began  to  lay  out  a  gar- 
don.  This  soon  became  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
distant  views  and  vistas  obtained  by  t  he  removal  of  some 
of  the  native  trees  which  originally  covered  it,  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  shrubberies  which  made  a  piece  of 
ground  of  only  twenty-two  aori-s  in  extent  appear  like  :i 
large  park,  and  for  the  collection  of  conifers  in  which  Mr. 
Sargent  was  particularly  interested  and  which  in  its  day 
was  the  most  complete  in  the  United  Stat«*.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent traveled  extensively  in  Kurope  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  arrangement  of  country  plan-s,  ami  to 

secure  plants  for  his 
collections.  As  one  of 
the  results  of  those 
journeys  he  published 
"Skeleton  Tours,"  a 
guide  to  the  most  inter- 
esting estates  and  gar- 
dens in  England,  with 
directions  how  to  roach 
them  and  what  to  see 
in  each.  To  the  sixth 
edition  of  A.  J.  Down- 
ing's  "Theory  and 
Praet  ice  of  Ijindseape- 
gardening."  published 
in  1S59,  Sargent  added 
an  important  supple- 
ment in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  making  of 
Wodenctho,  the  name 
of  his  own  place,  and 
the  estate  in  Welles- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  of 


He 


his  relative,  H.  H.  Hunnowoll,  to  which  was  added 
an  account  of  the  many  new  trees  and  other  plants; 
which  had  first  been  tested  in  this  country  at  Woden- 
othe;  and  for  the  seventh  edition,  published  in  1865. 
he  extended  this  suppletnont  to  include  descriptions  of 
the  most  recently  introduced  trees.  For  many  years  and 
during  the  life  of  its  genial,  accomplished  ami  hospitable 
owner,  Wodenetho  was  one  of  the  best-known  country 
places  in  the  United  States,  and  its  influence  in  teach- 
ing correct  principles  of  the  art  of  garden-making  and 
in  increasing  the  love  of  country-life  in  the  United 
States  and  the  knowledge  of  trees  was  great  and  of 
lasting  value.  Mr.  Sargent  died  at  Wodenetho  in  1882. 

C.  S.  GLUMflWT. 

Saul,  John,  nurseryman,  was  bom  at  Castle  Martyr, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  Christmas  Dav,  1819,  and 
died  in  Washington,  D  C.  on  May  11,  1897.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  was  trained  in  the  scienee  of  landscape 
gardening  and  soon  after  becoming  of  age  removed  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  subsequently  to  Bristol,  England, 
in  which  place  he  was  manager  of  extensive  nurseries. 
Mr.  Saul  arrived  in  Washington  in  May,  1851,  and  was 
at  once  engaged  by  the  Government  to  lay  out  the 
Smithsonian  Grounds,  I-afayette  Square  and  other 
public  squares,  and  also  by  W.  W.  Corcoran  to  plan 
the  beautifying  of  Harewood  Park.  In  1852  he  bought 
the  property  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  120  aon*  of  which  he  set  out  in  nursery  stock,  all 
kinds  of  evergreens,  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
ami  shrubs.  He  import«>d  all  new  varieties  from  Eurojw 
as  soon  as  they  ap|>eaml.  He  equipped  twenty  green- 
house* with  large  stock  of  new  and  rare  plants,  orchid* 
and  the  like.  He  ini|K>rtcd  now  plant*  from  Europe  as 
soon  as  they  were  offered  for  sale,  and  orchids  from 
Africa,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
shipped  plants  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
native  plant*  to  Europe. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Parking  Commis- 
sion by  Gov.  Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  and  was  reap- 
pointed by  the  District  Commissioners  after  the  office 
of  governor  was  abolished,  and  was  continued  in  office 
by  each  succeeding  Board  until  his  death,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  until  the  last. 

B.  F.  Saul. 

Saunders.  William,  nurseryman,  landscape  gardener 
and  horticulturist,  was  liorn  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
in  1822,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  11, 
1900.  He  was  educated  in  Scotland  anil  England  and 
spent  some  years  in  practical  horticultural  training  at 
Kew  Gardens.  He  came  to  America  about  the  same 
time  as  Wm.  R.  Smith,  former  Superintendent  of 
United  States  Botanic  Gardens,  1848.  He  wrote  many 
practical  and  timely  articles  on  horticulture  and  kin- 
dnil  topics  for  the  "Gardener's  Monthly,"  "Hovey's 
Magazine."  the  "Horticulturist"  ami  other  periodicals. 
In  1854  Mr.  Saunders  entered  into  partnership  in  the 
nursery  business,  general  horticulture  and  landscape 
gardening,  with  the  late  Thomas  Meehan  of  Phila- 
delphia. While  there  ho  originated  and  introduced 
fixed  roofs  for  greenhouses*  which  marked  a  great 
improvement  over  the  movable  sash  formerly  employed. 
He  was  a  landsca|>c  gardener  of  note,  and  finished  the 
planting  of  some  of  the  national  capital's  park  system 
which  had  been  previously  Ix-gun  by  Andrew  Downing. 
He  planned  many  parks  through  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  United  States,  among  the  most  noted  of  which 
wore  Clifton,  the  eountry  home  of  the  late  Johns 
Hopkins  at  Baltimore;  Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago; 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  the 
National  Cemetery,  Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania. 

In  18t52  Commissioner  Newton  appointed  Mr. 
Saunders  the  Botanist  and  Superintendent  of  Horti- 
culture of  the  newly  created  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Department  was  at 
first  called  a  Bureau  and  did  not  U-eome  a  cabinet  office 
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until  1889.  Mr.  Saunders  aided  materially  with  advice 
und  good  work  in  shaping  and  developing  the  De|iart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  he  wan  one  of  the  anient  and 
most  influential  men  the  Department  has  ever  had.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  founders  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of 
HustMindry  in  1S67,  and  wrote  its  preamble  and  con- 
stitution. He  was  Master  of  the  National  Grunge 
during  the  first  six  ye-ars  of  its  existence. 

He  introduced  mto  this  country  many  fruits  of 
economic  importance.  His  knowledge  of  the  flora  of 
the  world  was  extraordinary.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  proper  environment 
for  fruit*;  southern  fruits  for  southern  states,  northern 
fruits  for  northern  states.  He  introduced  the  hardy 
Russian  applet  for  the  extreme  North  in  1870.  Mr. 
Saunders  imported  economic  plants  and  trees  of  various 
kinils  from  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  I'on- 
eiriM  trifoliaia,  widely  grown  as  a  hardy  stock  for 
citrous  fruits  in  the  South  and  West,  was  obtained  by 
him  in  1W59.  He  was  endeavoring  to  s««eurc  a  hardy 
tvpc  of  Japanese  orange,  and  the  trees  froze  in  transit 
from  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  but  the  stocks 


survived,  and  these  proved  to  be  the  now  well-known 
P.  trifoliaia.  He  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  late  Pn>f.  P.  J. 
Berckmans  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  the  work  of  saving 
and  perpetuating  this  stock.  Mr.  Saunders  introduced 
the  kaki  or  Japanese  persimmon  into  this  country  and 
disseminated  it  widely  in  the  South.  His  greatest  suc- 
cess, however,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Bahia  or 
Washington  Navel  orange,  the  seedless  orange  from 
Brazil  that  practically  revolutionised  the  orange  indus- 
try in  California  at  that  time,  and  brought  in  a 
subsequent  revenue  of  millions  of  dollars. 

G.  B.  I 

Saunders,  William  (Fig.  1898),  economic  i 
gust,  horticulturist  and  the  founder,  and  for  quarter  of 
a  century  Director,  of  the  Experimental  Farms  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  was  born  in  England  in  1835,  and 
died  in  London,  Ontario.  September  13,  1914.  He  came 
with  his  parents  to  Canada  when  a  buy  of  twelve.  He 
started  in  business  as  a  chemist  and  druggist  and.  as 
years  went  by,  prospered  to  such  an  e  xtent  that  he  was 
able  to  devote  his  spare  time  and  means  to  his  favorite 
pursuits  of  botany,  entomology  and  horticulture.  He 
wa-»  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Ontario,  editor  of  the  "Canadian  Entomologist" "  for 
thirteen  years,  and  author  of  the  standard  work, 
-Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits,"  which  is  regarded  as  a 
classic  by  economic  entomologists  and  fruit-growers. 

Deeply  interested  in  horticulture,  he  established  a 
fruit-farm  near  Iiondon,  and  began  his  experiments  in 
hybridizing  and  originating  new  varieties.  His  earliest 
efforts  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  improved 
kinds  of  small-fruits,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  results  with  gooseberries,  currants,  rasj)- 
berries  and  grapes,  and  also  with  row*  and  other 
ornamental  shrubs.  Many  of  his  varieties  are  widely 
known  and  extensively  cultivated,  and  his  Emerald 
gTape  was  considered  the  best  of  the  Canadian  sorts 
at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  1SJS6.  During  this  period 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Ontario  Fruit- 
Growers'  Association,  which  he  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal in  maintaining  during  its  day  of  small  tilings,  and  of 
which  he  was  president  for  some  years. 

In  lS-So  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Experi- 
mental Farms,  and  by  his  untiring  energy,  remarkable 
administrative  ability,  wide  knowledge",  both  scien- 
tific and  practical,  long  business  experience  and  ugrce- 
able  personality,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  chain 
of  stations  in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  prescribing  for  each  its 
sphere  of  work  in  adaptation  to  its  climate  and  local 
conditions.  The  immense  value  of  the  results  obtained 
cannot  be  over-estimated;  thev  will  long  continue  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  this  man  of  genius  to  whose 
energy  and  ability  they  were  due. 


Among  the  many  aspects  of  work  which  claimed  his 
attention,  horticulture  continued  to  have  a  foremost 
place.  Fur  a  long  series  of  years  Dr.  Saunders  carried 
on  hybridizing  experiments  in  order  to  produce  apples 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  north- 
western provinces, 
and  of  good  size 
and  quality.  Tak- 
ing tlie  wild  Sibe- 
rian  crab,  which 
grows  freely  in  Sas- 
katchewan, as  the 
female  parent  and 
crossing  it  with  the 
hardiest  Canadian 
and  Russian  apples, 
he  gradually  suc- 
ceeded  in  obtain- 
ing hardy  varieties 
nearly  2  inches  in 
diameter  which 
thrive  in  the  far 
North  and  with- 
a  tempera- 
of  even  608 
below  zero.  His 
efforts  with  cereals 
equally  suc- 
il;  his  Marquis 
wheat  has  proved 
to  be  the  best  variety  in  all  resj>ccts  of  those  grown  in 
the  western  province's,  and  has  added  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  value  of  their  farm  products.  C.  J.S.  Bethtne. 

Sharp,  Francis  Peabody,  the  leading  pioneer  nomol- 
ogist of  New  Brunswick,  and  perhaps  of  Canada,  was 
born  at  Northampton,  New  Brunswick,  in  1825,  and 
removed  to  Upiier  Woodstock  in  1844,  at  which  place 
he  resided  until  his  death  in  1903.  Practically  all  of 
this  time  he  was  engage* I  in  commercial  orcharding, 
the  growing  of  nursery  stock,  the  testing  of  varieties 
and  the  creation  of  new  fruits.  He  was  the  first  man 
to  introduce  most  of  the  standard  varieties  in  the  prov- 
ince— this  being  prior  to  1S58;  obtaining  cions  from 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  England.  He  devoted 
many  years  toward  the  production  of  varieties  specially 
adapted  to  the  New  Brunswick  climate  and  soil,  the 
necessity  of  which  he  always  emphasized.  He  early 
recognized  the  possibility  of  obtaining  new  ami 
improved  varieties  from  seed,  and  he  imported  .-•'■> 
from  many  sources  for  testing.  In  this  manucr  he 
originated  Sharp's  New  Brunswick  apple,  which  many 
have  regarded  as  Is-ing  the  Duchi'sw  of  Oldenburg. 
Later,  Sharp  start cd  to  produce  better  varieties  by 
hybridizing.  I'sing  the  New  Brunswick  as  one  parent 
in  most  cas**,  he  made  upward  of  2,000  crosses,  origina- 
ting a  numls-r  of  varieties  of  proved  local  worth,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  Crimson  Beauty.  The  date 
of  the  starting  of  this  work  does  not  seem  to  be  definitely 
known  but  appears  to  have  been  about  18t>6.  In  an 
address  given  before  the  Farmers'  and  Dairymen's 
Association  at  Fredericton  in  189(5,  Sharp  stated 
that  he  and  Peter  M.  Gideon  were  the  first  two  men 
in  America  scientifically  to  hybridize  the  apple  and 
pear.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Sharp  was  by 
many  years  the  first  man  to  begin  this  important  work 
in  Canada.  Photographs  and  particulars  are  given 
in  the  report  of  the  New  Brunswick  Fruit-Growers' 
Association  for  1911.  \,  (;  Tt'RNEV. 

Shaw.  Henry  (Fig.  1899),  founder  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  popularly  known  as  "Shaw's  Oar- 
dens."  was  Ix.rn  at  Sheffield,  England,  July  24,  1S(10, 
and  died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  August  25.  1-SX9. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1819  and  engagi-d  in 
the  hardware  business  until  1840  in  St.  Louis,  where  he 
to  reside  until  his  death.   After  retirement 
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fn.m  active  business  he  traveled  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  in  1N49  laid  out  a  modest  garden  about  his  country 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis,  which,  nine  years 
later,  he  extended  so  as  to  include  some  fortv-fivr  acres, 
about  half  of  this  area  constituting  an  arboretum. 

By  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  approved  in  March,  1859,  Mr.  Shaw  was 
empowered  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
property,  either  during  his  life  or  after  his  demise,  to 
trustees,  for  the  jierpctual  maintenance  of  his  garden 
as  a  scientific  <«tahli*hment.  In  1885  he  endowed  a 
department  in  Washington  University,  known  as  the 
Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  anil  on  his  death  left 
nearly  all  of  his  property,  valued  at  some  $5,000,000,  to 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  maintenance,  improvement, 
and  enlargement  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  Shaw,  though  not  a  botanist  was  a  lover  of 
plants  for  themselves  and  a  firm  believer  in  their 
influence  in  molding  desirable  traits  in  human  character. 
His  garden  was  always  open  to  visitors, 


ing|MMjr.  Thirty  years 
before  his  death  he 
gave  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  a  |*ark  site  ad- 
jacent to  his  garden, 
like  the  latter. 


his  personal 


1899.  Hcnrjr  Shaw. 


Special  provisions  in 
Mr.  Shaw  s  will,  aside 
from  the  general  ar- 
rangements for  the 
development  of  the 
garden— in  details  of 
which  he  allows  his 
trustee  a  very  free 
hand— are  for  an  an- 
nual sermon  "on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God  as  shown  in 


fruits, 
premii 


the  growth  of  flowers 
and  other  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;" 
urns  for  an  annual  flower  show;  and  two  annual 


nquets,  respectively  for  the  trustees  and  gardeners 
of  the  institution.  These  banquets  are  the  occasion 
for  annual  gatherings  of  men  distinguished  in  botany 
and  horticulture.  Sec  Vol.  I,  p.  531.  Wm.Trelease. 

Shepherd,  Robert  Ward,  horticulturist,  was  born  in 
18-18  and  died  at  Montreal  in  November,  1012.  For 
nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Shepherd  was  closely  and  prom- 
inently associated  with  the  development  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Although  he  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Ottawa  River  Naviga- 
tion Company,  his  great  love  for  horticulture  was 
always  evident  and  early  in  his  life  he  plant«-d  exten- 
sive orchards  at  his  home  at  Como  on  the  Ijike  of  the 
Two  Mountains.  His  specialty  was  apples  and  he  grew 
most  of  the  varieties  recommended  for  the-  province 
of  Quebec  and  was  continuously  tiling  new  sorts. 
His  favorite  variety  was  the  Fameuse  and  he  dc\  eloped 
a  high-class  .trade  with  this  variety  in  England,  ship- 
ping the  fruit  in  special  compartment  cases.  He 
unceasingly  advocated  the  planting  of  Fameuse  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  preference  to  any  other  variety 
on  account  of  its  high  quality.  He  originated  the 
Rochelle  apple,  a  promising  hardy  variety.  As  early 
as  1H77  he  was  a  director  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society  and  when  the  Quebec  I'ornological  Society  was 
formed  in  1893  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  In  its 
organization.  He  was  president  of  this  Society  in  1895 
in  in  1900  and  a  director  for  many  years,  and 
prepared  papers  for  the  meetings. 


He  was  Fruit  Commissioner  for  the  province  of  Quebec 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  on  three 
occasions  was  one  of  those  who  represented  the  province 
of  Quebec  at  Dominion  Fruit  Conferences.  Because  of 
his  prominence  as  a  fruit-grower  and  his  enthusiasm,  be 
was  on  many  other  occasions  appointed  on  important 
horticultural  committees.  \y_  t_  Macocn". 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.,  and  her  husband 
were  among  the  pioneers  who  left  their  homes  in  the 
Middle  W  est  to  settle  in  California  in  the  year  1873. 
Mr.  Shepherd  was  an  attorney  and  in  this  new  coun- 
try found  little  use  for  his  services.  His  wife  rose  to 
the  emergency  and  being  of  an  artistic  tem|ierament, 
manufactured  works  of  art  out  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
which  she  had  collected.  Her  descriptive  writings  of 
flowers  are  among  the  finest  this  country  has  produced. 
The  encouragement  of  Peter  Henderson  was  incident  to 
her  entering  this  field.  In  1881,  she  sent  him  a  package 
of  curiosities  among  which  were  a  few  choice  flower 
seeds  grown  in  the  open.  He  wrote  back  saying  that  he 
believed  California  would  be  the  great  seed-  and  bulb- 
producing  country  of  the  world  and  that  the  conditions 
were  ideal.  Some  of  the  products  of  her  labor  are  a 
class  of  shrubby  begonias  of  unequal  vigor;  a  tea  rose 
called  "Oriole;'  the  perfection  of  cosmos;  nasturtiums, 
Cidifornia  poppies  and  others  were  increased  in  si«e 
and  beauty;  the  evolution  of  the  petunia  from  a  small 
flower  of  ilull  color  to  those  of  mammoth  size  and  beau- 
tiful color.  Mrs.  Shepherd  died  September  6,  1906. 


Shinn,  James,  pioneer  nurseryman,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Ohio,  September  29,  1807,  and  died  October 
29,  1896.  He  lived  in  several  western  and  southern 
states  and  moved  to  California  (from  Texas)  in  1855, 
establishing  an  orchard  and  nursery  at  Niles.  He  had 
studied  and  practised  horticulture,  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  specialists  and  at  once  took  rank 
among  the  best-equipped  men  of  the  Pacific  coast  in 
his  line  of  work.  His  introductions  of  Persian  walnuts, 
Smyrna  ligs,  Japanese  plums  and  persimmons,  the 
carob,  Uinshiu  oranges  and  many  ornamentals  were 
widely  useful  in  the  West  and  in  the  South  as  well  as 
in  California.  His  corrcs|>ondence,  and  his  newspaper 
writings,  wen*. extensive;  he  helped  to  found,  and  led 
in,  the  State  Horticultural  Society;  his  trials  of  new 
fruits  and  plants  were  extensive  and  thorough,  and 
his  cooperation  with  the  experiment  stations  and  with 
agricultural  education  was  active.  For  more  than 
forty  years  his  influence  broadened  over  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  region.  He  was,  with  the  exception  per- 
bape  of  John  Rock,  the  best  known  of  California 
nurserymen.  c.  H.  Shins. 

Smith,  Andrew  Murray,  nurseryman,  was  born  in 
Brandon,  Vermont,  September  24,  1832.  The  family 
removed  to  western  New  Vork  in  1844,  where  Andrew 
made  the  best  of  his  rather  brief  opportunities  at  a  dis- 
trict school,  and  at  Vabes  Academy,  Lockport.  In 
1K.V2  Andrew  engaged  in  work  for  Mr.  K.  Moody,  near 
Lockport,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
nursery  business,  in  which  he  afterward  associated 
himself  with  Charles  E.  Woolverton,  of  Grimsby, 
Ontario, undcrthetitleof  Woolverton*  Smith.  Finding 
a  few  old  peach  trees  still  bearing  fruit  in  the  garden  of 
Dennis  Woolverton  about  the  year  1857,  the  firm 
decided  to  plant  an  orchard  of  six  hundred  trees,  in 
addition  to  their  nursery  stock.  The  venture  proved 
so  successful  that  farmers  about  followed  their  example 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  Niagara  District  is  now 
known  as  the  "Peach  Garden  of  Ontario."  Mr.  Smith 
continued  the  nursery  business  at  Grimsby,  Niagara 
and  St.  Catharines  until  the  year  1900,  when  he  retired 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association  of  Ontario  which  w:is 
formed  in  1859  and  continued  his  active  membership 
until  his  decease  at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  October 
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19,  1910.  For  ten  years,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  director  of 
the  Association,  of  which  he  was  made  president  in  1889, 
and  a  life  member  in  1900.  No  man  in  Canada  had  done 
more  initiatory  work  in  the  development  of  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  province  than  A.  M.  Smith,  insomuch 
that  he  has  been  called  "the  father  of  the  commercial 
peach  industry  of  Ontario."     Usvb  Woolvekton. 

Smith,  William  Robertson,  bo  tan  tut,  bibliographer, 
horticulturist,  philanthropist,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Athclstaneford,  East  Lothian,  Scotland,  March  21, 
1828,  and  died  July  7,  191*2.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  village.  His  earliest  practical  work 
in  horticulture  was  done  on  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Wcmyas,  and  later  at  Airthrie  Castle  and 
still  later  at  Kew  Gardens.  On  coming  to  America  he 
located  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  soon  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. These  Gardens,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States,  were  conceived  by  George  VS  aah- 
ington  and  an*  all  t  hat  remains  of  his  grand  scheme  of  a 
national  college  and  a  national  church.  In  1822  a 
Botanical  Society  was  formed  and  some  planting  was 
done  on  the  drier  portion  of  the  marshy  reservation. 
This  society  published  what  is  now  a  very  rare  book 
entitled  "Prodomus  Columbiana,"  and  it  contained  a 
list  of  the  plants  then  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  To 
this  collection,  John  D.  Breckenridge,  prominent 
botanist  of  his  day,  added  large  Quantities  of  plants  of 
interest.  The  plants  secured  by  the  Wilkes'  cx|M>dition 
around  the  world,  placed  in  the  Patent  Office  conserva- 
tory, were  consigned  to  the  United  States  Botanic 
Gardens  in  1850  and  Mr.  Breckenridge  was  employed 
to  give  them  expert  attention,  ana  with  him  was 
associated  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  botanist.  All  expenditures  for 
the  Gardens  from  1851  to  1854  were  paid  from  funds 
accredited  to  the  Wilkes'  expedition.  William  R.  Smith 
became  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
1853.  The  times  were  troublous,  and  the  first  appro- 
priation from  Congress,  including  the  pay  of  the  super- 
intendent and  assistants  was  but  $3,000.  At  this  time 
the  gardens  wore  marshy,  and  ague-breeding.  His 
first  work  was  the  filling  in  of  500,000  yards  of  soil.  The 
development  of  the  Gardens  was  necessarily  slow  and 
tedious,  but  in  the  period  of  Mr.  Smith's  tenure  they 
were  developed  from  a  tiny  flower-garden  and  botanical 
collection  to  the  largest  horticultural  collection,  public 
or  private,  in  America.  The  work  of  Mr.  Smith  is 
well  known  to  students  of  horticulture  everywhere, 
and  through  this  great  work  he  came  to  be  styled  "the 
father  of  horticulture."  q.  B.  Bkackett. 

Stark,  Tames  Hart,  nurseryman  and  fruit-grower, 
was  born  Julv  30,  1792,  in  Hutchison,  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  James  Stark,  who 
came  to  Hutchison,  Kentucky,  in  1785  from  Virginia. 
The  Storks  were  originally  from  Glasgow,  Scotland^  one 
brother  settling  in  New  England  and  the  other  in 
Virginia.  Both  were  enthusiastic  horticulturists.  On  a 
fly-leaf  of  one  of  the  old  law  books  of  the  Kentucky 
lawyer,  preserved  by  the  family,  is  a  planting  record  of 
the  family  orchard  which  was  probably  the  first  orchard 
of  grafted  apples  planted  west  of  the  Allcghanit-s. 

For  his  military  service  in  the  war  of  I  SI  '2,  Judge 
Stark  was  given  script  for  land,  in  what  is  now  Pike 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  located  in  1815.  Here, 
near  the  present  site  of  Louisiana,  he  cleared  a  large 
tract  of  land,  and  went  back  to  Kentucky  for  cions 
from  the  old  family  orchard  in  order  to  establish  a 
nursery  and  orchard  in  Missouri.  From  this  stock  was 
started  in  1816  the  pioneer  nursery  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. From  the  trees  produced,  the  first  commercial 
orchard  in  this  section  of  the  country,  45  to  50  acres  in 
extent,  was  established.  Northern  buyers  came  each 
year  and  bought  the  crop  of  apples  from  this  orchard, 
amounting  annually  to  se%*eral  thousand  barrels.  The 
nursery  which  he  established  in  ISItt  has  been  main- 
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tained  and  augmented  by  Mr.  Stark  and  his  descen- 
dants until  today  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  nursery  in 
the  world.  Judge  James  Stark  at  first  furnished  trees 
for  planting  by  his  neighbors.  In  this  way  he  began  the 
dissemination  of  grafted  stock  of  the  best-known  varie- 
ties of  the  time.  The  district  in  which  he  was  located 
was  also  somewhat  famous  for  wild  plums,  berries, 
grapes,  and  other  fruit,  and  this  stimulated  in  him  an 
interest  in  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  new 
and  superior  varieties.  The  business  wliich  he  estab- 
lished then  has  been  responsible  for  the  introduction 
into  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  far  West  of  a  very 
lary:e  number  of  the  leading  varieties  of  commercial 
fruits  now  Ix-ing  grown  in  western  orchards. 

Judge  Stark  in  his  day  was  regarded  as  the  horti- 
cultural leader  in  his  section  of  the  country.  That  he 
knew  thoroughly  and  loved  his  work,  that  he  believed 
in  it  fully  and  got  daily  inspiration  from  it,  is  perhaps 
best  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  instead  of  his  work 
dying  with  him,  his  inspiration,  seal  and  energy  for  it 
has  been  handed  down  through  his  descendants  who 
have  ably  followed  in  his  footsteps,  j.  Q.  Whitten. 

Starr,  Robert  W.,  eminent  fruit-grower  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  born  in  18:10  at  Starr's  Point  on  the  shore 
of  Minas  Basin.  He  came  of  an  old  United  Empire 
Loyalist  stock  of  Connecticut,  a  family  which  for  four 
generations  furnished  militia  officers.  He  was  educated 
at  Sackville  Academy,  New  Brunswick.  About  the 
year  1800  Major  Starr  settled  down  to  a  life  of  fruit- 
and  froit-trce-growing,  a  line  in  which  he  became  not 
only  successful  himself,  but  also  of  great  service  to  his 
province.  In  addition  to  his  vocation,  he  continued  to 
serve  in  the  militia  as  adjutant  ami  later  as  major. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
King's  County.  Major  Starr  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit-Growers'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  started  in  1H63.  Several  times  he  was 
made  president,  and  in  1873  was  made  a  life  member. 
In  1876  he  was  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia,  with  a  large  exhibit  of  Nova  Scotia  fruit, 
and  in  1893  tic  was  sent  by  his  province  to  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  with  a  simdar  charge.  Major  Starr  has 
been  much  in  demand  as  a  judge  of  apples,  at  exhibi- 
tions in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
inland,  and  Ontario,  and  is  considered  the  leading 
authority  on  the  apple  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Li  NTS  WoOLVERTOK. 

Stayman,  Joseph,  physician  and  nomologist,  was 
born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  October 
17,  1817  and  died  October  4,  1903.  He  studied  medicine 
and  in  1846  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  until 
1858.  In  1859,  he  established  a  nursery  in  Illinois  but 
later  in  the  year  moved  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  For 
forty  years,  he  engaged  in  experimental  work  on  fruits, 
producing  hundreds  of  hybrids  and  testing  many  varie- 
ties produced  by  others.  The  best  known  of  his  original 
productions  are  the  Clyde  and  Stayman  strawlicrries, 
the  Stayman  Winesap  apple  and  the  Osark  grape.  Dr. 
Stayman  was  a  (harter  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  was  appointed  as  the  Kansas 
delegate  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1876. 

Stiles,  William  Augustus,  journalist,  editor  and  park 
commissioner,  was  born  March  9,  1837,  at  Deckertown, 
Sussex  County,  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  died 
October  fi,  1897,  in  Jersey  City.  His  grandfather  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Deckertown  in  1819,  where  his  father, 
Edward  A.  Stiles,  in  1833,  founded  Mount  Retirement 
Seminary,  a  successful  school  of  the  highest  rank 
during  the  following  thirty  years.  William  A.  Stiles 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1859  in  a  class  which  included 
many  men  who  have  since  attained  high  rank  in  public 
affairs.   Prevented  from  taking  up  the  profession  of 
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law  by  constitutional  weakness  and  defective  eyesight, 
In-  found  cxprcMiion  in  diversified  activities.  He  wax  in 
turn  a  teacher,  assistant  superintendent  uf  public 
schools,  surveyor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  writer  of  political 
articles,  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey,  actuary 
of  a  life  insurance  coni|Mtny,  and  gauger  in  the  New 
York  custom  house.  Inuring  a  long  period  of  illness  and 
almost  total  blindness  he  acquired  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  plant-life  from  readings  by  his  sisters,  and 
this  gave  impulse  toward  subsequent  study  on 
broader  lines.  He  brought  together  many  rare 
and  choice  species  of  plants,  and  made  interesting 
experiments  on  the  farm.  His  articles  in  the  daily 
pre»>  of  New  York  on  the  various  interests  of  country 
life  attracted  wide  attention,  and  led  to  his  ap|M>iiitiuciit 
as  an  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  a 
relation  which  continued  throughout  his  lifetime.  In 
1883  he  became  agricultural  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
"Press."  Keenly  interested  in  introducing  scientific 
discoveries  and  improved  methods  into  general  practice, 
he  established  relations  with  the  foremost  agriculturists 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  made  his  department  a  use- 
ful and  valuable  exponent  of  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
time.  His  masterly  conduct  of  the  page  during  the 
next  five  years  set  a  high  standard  for  journalism  in 
this  field,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  specialist, 
in  agriculture  and  cognate  Bubjects.  (in  the  founding  of 
"Garden  and  Forest"  in  1888,  William  A.  Stiles  was 
invited  to  be  the  managing  editor.  For  nearly  ten 
years,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  devott-d  himself  to 
this  journal  through  vigorous  editorial  writing  and 
management,  and  steadily  maintained  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  most  able  and  influential  periodical  in 
American  horticultural  journalism.  For  many  years  he 
rendered  conspicuous  service  in  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  parks  easily  accessible  to  the  poor, 
and  for  the  wise  conduct  of  the  larger  parks  and 
their  preservation  from  invasion  and  despoilment.  His 
special  ability  and  influence  received  public  recog- 
nition in  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  a  park  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  city,  a  position  in  which  he  rendered 
signal  and  valuabk*  service  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

M.  B.  CoULSTON. 
Strauch,  Adolph  (Fig.  1900),  landscape-gardener,  was 
born  in  Prussia,  August  30, 1822,  and  died  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  April  25,  1883.  He  began  the  study  of  landscape 
gardening  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  perfected  his  knowl- 
edge and  taste  by  travel  and  by  working  in  many 
places,  including  Vienna,  Schocnbrun,  Luxemburg,  Ber- 
lin, Hamburg,  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  Ghent  and  Paris, 
spending  several  years  at  the  latter  place.  In  1848  he 
went  to  London  where  he  found  employment  in  the 

Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. In  1851  he  came 
to  the  United  States, 
landing  at  Galveston, 
Texas.  From  there  he 
found  his  way  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  made  that 
his  home  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Strauch  designed  por- 
tions of  the  parks  and 
many  of  the  private 
grounds  in  Cincinnati. 
^Clifton"  in  that  city, 
owed  its  beauty  to  his 
skill  and  good  taste. 
Mr.  Strauch's  chief 
claim  to  distinction 
however,  was  in  orig- 
inating the  park-like 
treatment  of  cemetcr- 
He  developed  his 
in  Spring  Grove, 
which  became  the  most 


beautiful  cemetery  in  the  world.  His  skill  an  a  land- 
scape gardener  was  called  into  requisition  in  manv 
places,  among  which  are  included  Buffalo,  Cleveland. 
Toledo,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Nashville  and 
Hartford.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  used  to  sav  that 
when  he  needed  inspiration  he  visited  Spring  Grove. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United  States  since  A.  J.  Down- 
ing's  time  has  done  more  for  the  correction  and  cul- 
tivation of  public  taste  in  landscape  gardening  than 
Adolph  Strauch.  He  loved  nature  and  tried  to  pre- 
serve her  natural  beauty.  He  was  especially  success- 
ful in  grading  land  surfaces  and  securing  beautiful 
rolling  lawns,  the  shaping  of  which  was  done  almost 
entirely  by  eye.  He  would  say  "When  it  pleases  the 
eye,  it  is  right."  He  also  said  that  the  lawn  at  the 
margin  of  a  mad  should  be  tangent  to  the  road's  sur- 
face. He  believed  in  the  picturesque  arrangement  of 
tree*  anil  shrubs,  and  was  very  careful  to  use  species 
that  harmonise  with  each  other.         o.  C.  Simonos. 

Stringfellow,  Henry  Martyn  (Fig.  1901),  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Virginia,  January  31,  1839.  and  died  on 
June  17,  1912,  at  Fay- 
etteville,  Arkansas.  He 
was  graduated  from 
William  and  Mary 
College  in  1858.  Later 
he  attended  the  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Alexandria, 
1858-fll.  Enlisting  in 
the  Confederate  Army 
in  1861,  he  si  K  in  rose 
from  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Ordin- 
ance Department.  He 
studied  law  for  several 
years.  Much  of  his  lift- 
was  spent  in  Texas, 
where  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  discovering  and  de- 
monstrating the  rich 
horticultural  possibili- 
ties of  the  Gulf  coast. 
He  planted  the  first 
l>ear  orchard  on  the  coast  in  1882.  In  1884,  he  planted 
the  first  Satsuma  orange  trees  in  Texas — trees  which 
ho  obtained  from  Japan.  These  plantings  were  at 
Hitchcock.  In  this  single  instance,  he  rendered  Amer- 
ican horticulture  a  service  of  vast  imiiortaiice,  since 
during  the  past  few  years  millions  of  Satsuma  orange 
plantings  have  been  made  all  along  the  Gulf  coast  and 
a  vast  industry  has  been  created.  Bv  demonstrating  the 
value  of  drainage  and  by  other  methods,  he  opened  up 
the  horticultural  possibilities  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Houston  and  Galveston,  previously  regarded  as 
waste  land.  This  is  now  the  pear  and  strawberry  country 
of  Texas.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  horticul- 
tural publications  and  the  press.  Some  of  his  articles 
appeared  in  the  press  of  some  foreign  countries.  His 
book  "The  New  Horticulture"  was  written  and  pub- 
lished  at  Galveston  in  1896.  Most  notable  of  the  new 
practices  which  he  advocated  in  this  book  was  a  severe 
method  of  pruning  young  fruit  trees,  both  tops  and 
roots,  preparatory  to  transplanting.  This  practice, 
which  he  failed  "close  root-pruning,"  sometimes 
called  the  "Stringfellow  method,"  again  "stub-pruning," 
proved  successful  in  sandy  types  of  soil  southward,  and 
was  adopted  by  manv  planters,  especially  of  large  peach 
orchards  in  the  S tutn.  Ernest  Walkek 

Strong,  William  Chamberlain,  lawyer  and  nomol- 
ogist, was  born  at  Hardwick,  Vermont,  August  18,  1823, 
and  die,!  in  New  York  City,  May  11,  1913.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  then  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  for  several  years  practising  law. 
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His  interest  in  horticulture,  however,  caused  him  to 
give  up  law  as  a  profession,  and  b-jy  an  estate  at 
Waban,  Massachusetts.  He  did  much  for  American 
fruit-culture,  especially  the  grape  and  pear  indust ries, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  a  leader  among  old-line 
nomologists.  He  was  also  a  liencfactor  in  the  in  trod  uc- 
tions  of  new  plants  and  trees  from  foreign  count  ries. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  discover  the  immense  floral 
value  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  for  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  He  also  did  much  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1872.  Mr.  Strong  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  books  on  horticulture, 
some  of  which  are  "Fruit-Culture,"  "Grape-Culture, 
ami  the  "Gardener's  Manual."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  1872 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  delegate  to  the  Pomological 
Congress.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  G.  B.  Brackett. 


Lewis,  agricultural  experimenter 
and  writer,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1842,  and  died  at  South  Framingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  30.  1898.  Though  holding  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dr.  Sturto- 
vant  never  practised  the  profession  of  medicine,  but 
devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  work,  first  specializing  on 
Ayrshire  cattle,  then  on  pedigree  corn  (Waushakum) 
and  muskmclons  (New  Christiana),  and  afterward 
devoting  particular  attention  to  the  modifications  which 
cultivated  plants  have  undergone  as  shown  by  such 
records  as  occur  in  the  older  books.  In  connection  with 
these  studies,  Dr.  Sturtevant  brought  together  a  rare 
collection  of  books  dealing  with  plants  published  before 
the  time  of  Lintueus  (say  1753),  which,  with  his  index 
cart! s  and  herbarium,  is  now  preserved  at  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  in  St.  Louis. 

As  first  director  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  Dr.  Sturtevant  drew  the  broad  plans  on 
which  the  successful  work  of  that  establishment  has 
been  conducted  and  which  have  served  largely  as 
models  fur  subsequently  organized  agricultural  stations 
over  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  active  mind,  and 
his  career  is  suggestive  of  worthy  work  to  an  unusual 
degree.  A  biographic  sketch  and  a  list  of  his  principal 
writings  are  printed  in  the  "Tenth  Report  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden."  Sec  also  "Cyclopedia 
of  American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  610. 

Teas,  John  C,  nurseryman,  was  born  in  Indiana, 
of  Quaker  parentage,  in  1827  and  died  in  Carthage, 
Missouri,  July  29,  1907.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he 
evinced  his  love  of  horticulture  by  planting  and  tend- 
ing a  garden  of  his  own.  He  lived  in  Indiana  until 
1809,  when  he  moved  to  Missouri,  where  he  engaged 
-  nursery  business.  He  originated  and  mtro- 
nanv  new  and  valuable  novelties  in  all  branches 
of  horticulture,  including  pomology,  forestry,  flori- 
culture and  the  like.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  good  Qualities  of  Catalpa  speeiom  and  at  all 
time*  advocated  the  careful  conservation  of  our  natural 
forests,  anil  the  planting  and  care  of  new  forests.  Mr. 
Teas  WW  an  active  member  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society  anil  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Indi- 
ana Horticultural  Society.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  current  literature  of  horticulture 
and  pomology. 

Terry,  H.  A.,  one  of  the  pioneer  horticulturists  of 
the  prairie  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  born  in 
Cortland,  New  York,  in  1820.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
mover!  with  his  parents  to  Michigan,  where  he  lived 
on  a  farm  until  he  was  nineteen.  He  then  went  west 
stopping  a  year  in  Illinois,  reaching  western  Iowa  in 
1S40-  After  that  the  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
vicinity  of  Council  Bluffs,  not  far  from  which  city  he 
established  a  nursery  in  1857,  where  he  carrier!  on*  the 
work  in  breeding  fruits  and  flowers  which  has  given 
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him  special  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  notable 
horticulturists  of  his  region.  In  addition  to  carrying  on 
his  regular  business  as  a  nurseryman,  he  endeavored  to 
arid  to  the  fist  desirable  varieties  which  should  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  his  region  at  a  time  when  such  work 
was  greatly  needed.  He  named  and  distributed  more 
than  100  of  his  seedling  but  doubtless  his  most 

important  work  was  the  origination  of  improved  varie- 
tir-s  of  the  native  plum.  Among  the  more  important 
of  his  plum  seedlings,  classed  under  the  americana 
species,  arc  Admiral  Schley  Bomberger,  Bryan,  Cham- 
pion, Golden  Queen,  Hawkeye,  Nellie  Blanch,  Terry 
and  White  Prune.  Among  his  notable  seedlings  of  the 
Munaoniana  species  are  Downing,  Hammer,  Milton,  all 
three  from  seed  of  the  Wild  Goose.  Mr.  Terry  was  long 
an  active  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  for  several  years  was  in  charge  of  one  of  its  trial 
stations.  He  died  February  14,  1909.   g.  a.  Bbach. 

Thomas,  John  Jacobs  (Fig.  1902),  one  of  the  throe 
pornologists  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
science  in  this  country  (the  others  being  Patrick  Barry 
and  the  elder  Downing),  was  born  January  8,  1810, 
near  the  lake  in  central  New  York — Cayuga — on  the 
shores  of  which  he  passed  his  life;  and  died  at  Union 
Springs,  February  22,  1895.  He  was  much  more  than  a 
nomologist,  his  studies  covering  nearly  every  branch  of 
rural  industry  except  the  breeding  of  live-stock,  and  hia 
labors  in  the  direction  of  adorning  the  surroundings  of 
country  life  entitling  him  to  rank  in  that  department 
with  the  younger  Downing.  Two  of  his  works,  "Farm 
Implements  and  Ma- 
chinery," and  the  series 
of  nine  volumes  called 
"Rural  Affairs,"  deal 
with  the  practical 
every-day  matters  of 
life  on  the  farm  in  a 
manner  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  original,  there 
being  nothing  that 
could  quite  fill  their 
place  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  agricultural  lit- 
erature; and  his  inces- 
sant stream  of  inspir- 
ing editorials  in  "The 
Cultivator"  and  "The 
Country  Gentleman" 
for  nearly  sixty  years 
covered  a  wide  and  di- 
versified range  of  rural 
topics.  But  pomology 
was  his  chief  delight, 
and  his  fame  rests 
mainly  on  his  treatise  on  that  subject,  "The  American 
Fruit  Culturist."  This  immensely  useful  book  first  ap- 
peared, in  1846,  as  a  paper-covered  lOmo  of  220  pages, 
with  3(5  wood-cuts,  wnicn  must  have  been  well  received, 
inasmuch  as  a  fourth  edition  (dignified  with  muslin  bind- 
ing) was  published  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1849 
another,  enlarged  to  424  duodecimo  pages,  and  "illus- 
trated with  300  accurate  figures."  This  edition  appears 
to  have  been  reissued  a  few  years  later,  with  slight 
modifications  and  on  larger  paper,  and  was  then  called 
the  seventh.  Up  to  this  time,  changes  in  the  work  had 
been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  natural  growth.  But  hor- 
ticultural knowledge  was  undergoing  great  modifica- 
tion; and  in  1867,  the  public  still  calling  for  the  book,  it 
reappeared  in  different  style,  newly  arranged  and 
mostly  rewritten,  filling  now  considerably  more  than 
500  pages,  and  accompanied  by  almost  that  number  of 
illustrations.  Rather  unfortunately,  this  was  called 
the  "second  edition,"'  all  its  predecessors  being  probably 
regarded  as  different  forms  of  the  same  book,  while  this 
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The  next  edition,  called  the  "eighth  revised," 
appeared  in  1875,  and  had  nearly  600  octavo  pagi-x  and 
over  500  engravings, — not  to  mention  a  colored  frontis- 
piece and  highly  pictorial  binding;  and  this  wan  fol- 
lowexl,  ten  years  later,  by  a  revised  reprint  in  plainer 
and  more  tasteful  style,  illustrated  with  the  largest 
number  of  engravings  yet  re-ached,  519.  This  edition, 
the  last  issued  during  the  life  of  the  author,  sold  well, 
like  all  the  others,  and  was  long  out  of  print  and  much 
sought  for.  A  so-called  "twentieth"  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Mr.  William  H.  S.  Wood,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  high  authorities,  appeared  in 
1897,  and  contains  over  700  pages  and  nearly  800  illus- 


with 


A  "twenty-first"  edition  has  also  appeared. 

Gilbert  M.  Tuckeh. 
Thorburn,  Grant  (Fig.  1903),  founder  of  the  seed 
house  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  hor- 
ticultural author,  was  born  in  1773  in  Dalkeith,  .Scot- 
land, and  early  came  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune. 
His  father  was  a  wrought-nail  maker,  and  the  son 
engaged  in  the  same  trade  in  this  country.  He  soon 
married,  and  his  wife  attended  a  store  which  he  estab- 
lished in  Nassau  Street,  near  Liberty,  for  the  selling  of 
"tape,  ribbons,  thimble*,  thread,  scissors,  and  Oxberv's 

needles."  The  living- 
rooms  were  in  connec- 
tion. "A  glass  door 
opened  opposite  the 
fireplace,  where  she 
rolled  the  dumpling  or 
broiled  the  steak  with 
ne  eye,  and  kept  a 
quint  on  the  store 
the  other."  The 
introduction  of  cut -nail 
machines  deprived 
young  Thorburn  of  his 
trade,  and  the 
lishment  of  a 
tious  grocery 
on  the  corner  of  N 
and  Liberty 
took  away  his  cua 
era.  He  therefore 
attention  to  other 
means  of  livelihood. 
The  women  of  the  city 
had  begun  to  show  a 
for  flowers.  These  were  grown  in  pots,  and  the 
pots  were  sold  by  grocers.  In  the  fall  of  1802,  there 
being  various  pots  in  his  stock,  Thorburn  thought  to 
attract  the  attention  of  purchasers  by  painting  the 
pot*  green.  Four  pota  were  first  painted.  They  sold 
quickly.  Then  he  painted  twelve.  They  sold;  and  thus 
the  pot  business  grew.  Thorburn  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  his  meat  at  the  Fly  Market,  at  the  foot  of 
Maiden  Lane.  In  April,  1803,  he  bought  a  rose  geran- 
ium there,  thinking  to  be  able  by  its  means  still  further 
to  advertise  his  \toUs.  But  the  next  day  a  customer 
bought  both  pot  and  plant;  and  Thorburn  quickly 
returned  to  the  market  and  bought  two  more  plants. 
These  sold;  and  thus  the  plant  * 


The  man,  George  Inglis.  of  whom  Thorburn  bought 
the  plants,  was  also  a  Scotchman,  and  it  was  soon 
agreed  that  one  should  grow  the  plants  and  the  other 
sell  them.  Hut  the  customers  also  want4d  to  grow 
plants,  and  thev  asked  for  seed;  and,  as  there  was  no 
scedstore  in  New  York,  it  was  arranged  that  Inglis 
should  grow  seeds  also.  This  was  in  1805;  and  in  that 
year  Inglis,  as  an  experiment,  had  grown  a  lot  of  se-eds. 
Thorburn  bought  these  seeds  for  $15;  and  thus  arose 
the  first  regular  seedstore  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
first  in  the  United  States. 

The  seeds  and  plant*  continued  to  sell,  and  Thorburn 
was  obliged  to  import  seeds.  In  1805  or  1806  he  ob- 
tained a  catalogue  of  William  Malcolm  &  Co.,  London, 


the  first  plant  catalogue  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  then 
published  one  of  his  own.  This  led  to  more  pretentious 
writing,  and  "The  Gentleman  and  Gardener's  Kalen- 
dar"  was  the  first  outcome.  The  third  edition  of  this, 
in  1821,  by  "Grant  Tht  rl  urn,  Seedsman  and  Florist," 
contains  the  advertisment  of  "G.  Thorburn  &  Son," 
dealers  in  seeds,  implements  and  rural  books. 

Grant  Thorburn  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  current 
press  on  a  variety  of  topics,  under  the  nom  de  plumr  of 
Laurie  Todd.  He  was  a  unique  character,  ana  his  his- 
tory,— "mixed  with  much  fiction,"  as  he  himself  says, — 
was  the  basis  of  John  Gait's  tale  in  three  volumes 
(London,  1830)  of  "Lawrie  Todd,  or  Settlers  in  the 
Woods."  Thorburn  left  a  most  interesting  autobiog- 
raphy, which  was  published  in  New  York  in  1852.  Ho 
died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  January  21,  1863,  at 
the  age  of  90.  The  portrait  in  Fig.  1903  is  reproduced 
from  his  autobiography.  See  p.  1518.  L.  H.  B. 


George,  botanist,  naturalist  and  editor,  was 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  September  2,  1821, 
and  died  at  his  home  near  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  April 
2,  1890.  In  his  early  years  he  devoted  himself  eagerly 
to  the  study  of  chemistry  ami  natural  sciences  in  gen- 
eral, but  especially  to  botany,  so  that  at  an  early  age 
he  was  already  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
botanist*  of  the  country.  This  brought  him  in  close 
intimacy  with  John  Torrey,  Asa  Gray,  George  Engel- 
mann.  Ixiuis  Agassis  and  other  eminent  scientists, 
whose  warm  friendship  he  enjoyed  until  hia  death.  In 
1850  he  obtained  the  appointment  as  botanist,  i 
ermaster  and  commissary  of  the  United  States 
dary  Commission  for  the  survey  of 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  During  the 
following  four  years  his  botanical  work  consisted  mainly 
in  the  exploration  of  the  native  flora  of  these  hitherto 
unknownbordcr  regions  His  herbarium  collected  then; 

some  of  which'have  been  named  after  their  discoverer! 
Crrrua  Tkttrberi  being  one  of  the  most  important;  it  is 
now  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  the  desert  regions  of 
North  Africa.  This  historical  herbarium  formed  the 
of  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  important  work  "Plantaj 
Novie  Thurlxrinanje,"  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  After  his  return  to  New  York  in  1853,  Dr. 
ThurlHT  n-ccivexl  an  apjxiintmcnt  to  the  United  States 
Assay  Office,  of  which  Dr.  John  Torrey  was  the  assayer. 
In  this  position  he  remained  until  185(5,  when  owing  to 
his  strong  sympathies  with  Gen.  John  C.  ~ 


was  the  first  presidential  candidate  of  the 
party,  he  preferred  to  resign  rather  than  sacrifice  his 
During  the  following  three  years  he  was 
with  the  Cooper  Union  and  the  College  of 
of  New  York  City  as  lecturer  on  botany 
and  materia  medica.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  and  horticulture  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  which  position  he  held  for  four 
years.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1863  to  accept 
— on  the  urgent  invitation  of  Orange  Judd,  the 
publisher— the  editorship  of  the  "American  Agri- 
culturist." which  he  held  to  within  a  few  years 
of  his  death,  when  failing  health  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  ardent  labors.  In  this  position 
he  found  his  most  congenial  work  and  the  real  mission 
of  his  life,  for  which  his  previous  training  had  fitted 
him  so  admirably.  Few  men  have  exerted  so  powerful 
ami  effective  an  influence  on  progressive  horticulture 
ami  agriculture.  The  amount  of  his  writings  in  the 
"American  Agriculturist"  during  the  twenty-two  years 
of  his  connection  with  it  was  enormous,  but  as  his  name 
but  rarely  ap|x-arcd  with  his  articles  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  e-stimate-  the  aggregate,  yet  whatever  he  wrote 
bore  the-  stamp  of  accuracy  of  detail  and  naturalness 
of  style.  While  in  Michigan  he  reviseel  and  partly 
rewrote  Darlington's  "Agricultural  Botanv,"  which  waa 
published  under  the  title-  of  "American  Weeds  and  Uae- 
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*«iblc,  nature-like  city  parks, 
of  his  life-work  is  taken  with 


bringing  out  the  horti- 
*  of  the 


prototype  of  largi-, 
The  following  account 

slight  changes  from  an  obituary  notice  by  Wm.  A. 
Stiles  in  -Garden  and  Forest"  8:480.  He  had  achieved 
success  in  architecture  before  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
when  he  came  to  America  as  business  associate  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing.  At  the  time  of  Downing's 
untimely  death  in  1854  the  two  men  were  designing  and 
constructing  the  grounds  about  the  Capitol  and  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  that  had  yet  been  attempted  in  America.  Mean- 
while, the  gathering  sentiment  in  favor  of  qNrioua 

rwsion  in 
secured,  through 
public  pleasure- 
ground  of  t  he  rectangular  piece  of  ground  now  known  as 
Central  Park,  New  York.  In  1858  the  city  authorities 
selected,  out  of  thirty-three  designs  offered  in  competi- 
tion for  the  new  park,  the  one  signed  "Greensward," 
which  was  the  joint  work  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
Calvert  Vaux,  and  Central  Park  as  we  know  it  today  is 
the  realization  of  this  design  in  its  essential  features. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  '  Greensward"  plan,  together 
with  other  reports  on  Central  Park,  on  Momingside 
and  Riverside  Parks,  in  New  York,  on  parks  in  Brook- 
lyn, Albany,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities, 
both  in  this  countrv  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by 
the  same  authors,  contain  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine 
relating  to  public  pleasure-grounds  which  is  unique  i 
invaluable.    Calvert  Vaux  was  a  member  of 


ful  Plants."  He  wrote  also  the  entire  botany  of  Apple- 
ton's  "New  American  Kn< 
part  of  his  contributions  to 
sisted  in  editing,  revising 

cultural  and  agricultural  books  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Company.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Torrey,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society;  vice-president  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  for  New  Jersey;  and  honorary  member  of  many 
scientific  societies  throughout  the  world. 

F.  M.  Hexamer. 

Tucker,  Luther,  (Fig.  1904).  editor,  was  born  at  Bran-  and  accessible  city  parks  which  had  found 
don,  Vermont.  May  7,  1802,  and  died  January  28,  1873.  eloquent  let  ters  of  Downing,  at  hist  seci 
He  was  the  founder  of  "The  Horticulturist"  and  the     legislate  action,  the  purchase  for  a  pul 

proprietor  of  that  valu- 
able and  unique  maga- 
zine during  the  period 
of  its  greatest  glory— 
from  July.  1840,  until 
the  autumn  of  1852. 
To  A.J.  Downing,  how- 
ever, belongs  the  credit 
for  the  distinguished 

tbe^agarine)  as°  he 
conducted  it  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  with 
which  the  proprietor 
never  interfered,  the 
latter  having  indeed 
enough  to  do  in  putting 
it  before  the  public  with 
enterprise  and  vigor.  It 
was  issued  simultane- 
ously in  Albany,  Bos- 
ton, New  York  ami 
Philadelphia,  with 
twenty -two  special 
agencies  at  other  points,  including  what  was  then  the  dis- 
tant western  town  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  well  as  Hamil- 
ton and  Cobourg  in  "Canada  West."  Luther  Tucker 
also  founded,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  October  27, 
1826,  the  first  daily  paper  published  west  of  New  York, 
"The  Advertiser/'  which  is  still,  under  a  slightly 
extended  name,  an  influential  journal;  also  at  Roches- 
ter, January  1,  1831,  "The  Genesee  Farmer,"  a  weekly, 
the  first  agricultural  periodical  in  the  world  written 
directly  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  experience. 
It  has  undergone  some  changes  in  name,  as  its  scope 
extended  far  beyond  the  Genesee.  Valley,  being  now 
called  "The  Country  Gentleman."  It  was  published 
in  Albany  bv  the  founder  anil  his  sons,  from  January, 
1840,  until  July,  1911,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  one  of 
the  ten  American  agricultural  periodicals  that  were 
■  tartetl  before  1850  and  outlived  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  others  being  these:  "Maine  (Kennebec)  Farmer. 
1839;  "American  (Boston)  Cultivator."  1839;  "South- 
em  Planter,"  1840;  "Massachusetts  Plowman,"  1841; 
"Prairie  Farmer,"  1841;  "American  Agriculturist." 
1812;  "Southern  Cultivator."  1843;  "Indiana  Farmer." 
1845;  "Rural  World,"  1848;  "Ohio  Farmer,"  1848 
It  was  natural  that  Luther  Tucker  should  be  interested 
in  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  he 
found  at  a  low  ebb  on  his  coming  to  Albany,  and  of 
which,  only  a  year  later,  he  was  the  chief  reorganizcr, 
getting  on  foot  the  long  series  of  annual  fairs  begin- 
ning in  1841  and  still  continued.  He  served  the  Society 
without  any  compensation  or  even 
for  his  own  expenses,  for  eleven  years. 

GiLDEivr  M.  Tucker. 


1904.  Luther  Tucker. 


Vaux,  Calvert  (1824-1895),  an  American  landscape 
gardener,  was  born  in  London.  Together  with  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  he  planned  Central  Park,  New  York,  the 
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important  commissions,  and  he  acted  as  landscape  gar- 
dener for  the  Niagara  Falls  Reservation,  but  for  more 
than  thirty  years  his  best  work  and  thought  were  stead- 
ily given  to"  the  parks  of  New  York  City.  He  had  the 
genuine  creative  faculty  which  gave  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality to  all  his  work,  and  a  severity  of  taste  which  pre- 
served it  from  anything  like  eccentricity  or  extrava- 
gance. As  a  city  official  he  was  a  model  of  intelligent 
zeal  and  sturdy  integrity.  Several  times  he  resigned 
his  lucrative  position  rather  than  s«-e  his  art  degraded, 
but  he  was  alwavs  quickly  reinstated  by  a  demand  of 
the  people.  See  Olmtted,  p.  1589;  also  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, Vol.  IV.  Wiluelm  Miller. 

Vick,  James  (Fig.  1905),  seedsman  and  editor,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  England,  November  23,  1818, 
and  died  at  Rochester,  New  York,  May  16,  1882.  He 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twelve,  learned  the  print- 
er's trade,  and  in  1850 
became  editor  of  the 
"Genesee  Farmer," 
then  published  at 
Rochester  by  Luther 
Tucker  and  subse- 
quently absorbed  by 
The  Cultivator."  In 
1853  he  purchased 
Downing's  magazine, 
"The  Horticulturist," 
and  published  it  for  a 
time,  the  editor  being 
Patrick  Bam-.  In  1860 
Vick  entered  the  seed 
business  and  his  trade 
soon  grew  to  large  pro- 
port  ions.  For  about 
twenty  years  his  name 
was  a  household  word, 
being  associated  especi- 
ally with  flowers.  In 
1878  he  founded 
"Vick's  Magazine." 

Vick's  personality  was  thoroughly  amiable,  and  his 
letters  in  "Vick's  ^lagazine"  to  children  and  to  garden- 
lovers  everywhere  show  the  great  hold  he  had  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Wiluelm  Miller. 
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W«/<J*r,  John  Alton  F-av  l'*>.  pfcyv-aa.  a..*hor. 
hor'wmt'.rw*  and  forwrter  ~*  ry<rn  at  Facade  :r_». 
J*r,n»rj  Vt.  ]*12  HaiearH  lif*  w»»  »^»ot  m* ■fcnraaa 
l*Art+  •m\sr+  he  e-rjr.c*d  a  Joy*  '/  rt»r  .r»  whyfc  he  rbey- 
i»fi*-tl  'br'/ich  Htfruii  aryt  I>vr'...'.rV/ei  were  any  o<j 
hi*  t*-;rtit0ir*  %z*\  he  mrt  tn  hm  1xtr*T»  usv  men 
A.jd*ry<n  Mi/- taut  ary1  VijrtaJl  In  l"v*>  *.«•  parer.'s 
nv/T*d  f/j  "*{/nngf»evt.  <jta».  where  be  hy-ify!  <-|ear  up  * 
f*rm  and  hr<  h**anv-  in'ereweo  m  aarv~>;it'iral  nrjeaeea 
a/^i  ananantrM  Matun  v  He  wan  pad  •  -*'ed  at  J*#t- 
•r<n  M»-r| t  xAie*e  PV-.-adefphia.  IB  l>vjr>.  fie  *rt* Wi 
m  Cineraria'!  m  1  and  began  the  artnre  prartwe  </ 
it**'.*  ,nt-  He  wan  eariv  eW-te»i  a  me-rater  iA  the  arbool 
\*r&t<\  \t«\  did  faithf  a  *t-.  k»  for  many  years,  maiunc 
i«  h»»  b*i«imm  to  travel  trifciah  tta  ewyrern  •?  mi 
ei'ie*  tft  »t>yty  «ynteme  of  o-*rrang  in  order  to  in  trod  i^e 
improve.}  plana  into  the  Cracmnati  rb/a.  He  waa 
a/-»iv<  iv  iMerewted  in  and  a  prominent,  member  of  the 
Cineraria!  i  Astronomical  Soey-ty.  the  W»a*tii  .Va>r- 
emy  of  Natural  Science*,  the  Cincinnati  HoCMt*  of 
NaiuraJ  Hi«»/»ry.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  0/  the 
f  incranati  Hortmilti.ral  Society  and  the  WineUirow- 
er*'  Association.  He  wan  aV>  prominent  in  the  #4d 
'  Hkehmati  Coileae  and  afterward  in  both  the  <Jhio 
and  Miami  Medi'ii  f  ^ . t i* -sr*  —  He  way  for  many  years 
pr< -i'1'fif  of  the  Ohio  Hortii  jltural  .Society  and  %iee- 
[.r^wlerit  <A  the  Atn#-r)^fi  i'orn<>lr«]caJ  ."ijciety.  He 
«w  arri'/nic  th>e  fimt  «/.  <Jra»  i»«ihlif-  tttt*-ntt')fi  to  the 
improvement  of  puhlir  pnvate  parky  and 

<  >  ffi«-t#-n/-».  'I 'he  iiriKTit  in«/-r«~i  in  Undtrafy^-rait^-n- 
ir.?  in  thie  f/,«jri»r>  m  larn»-lv  due  »o  hix  efforty  axyl  wnt- 
if.r.*  H<-  »;w  iiit»T>-«t«d  in  e-t.-thlt-hinic  «he  fanvyis 
>[.rniK  f;r»/v.  (  VirK-iery,  one  of  th«-  earli*-^  awi  fy^-t  of 
la/yl,-  or  lawn  ™-rn<-t«-rn-*  an/J  wan  one  of  the  firrt 
r«-»i<J«-rit.  of  CJift//n.  wlx-nr*-  he  nvA-rvl  U>  a  farm  near 
North  IWid,  ^>hKj,  f»jrm«Tlv  owrxtl  hy  I'rmident  Har- 
r»«»n.  There  h#-  «f--nt  m«*n  »rf  ho.  time  in  n*tin*  varie- 
liea  of  fniit  an'l  rwtho>iy  of  eulture.  and  prepared 
numeral.  praHieaJ  pafyrx  for  horticultural 
and  other  reader*, 

e> [y-rirnetit  MalKin. 

/r,  IHV)  he  »yKan  the  puhliraHon  of  the  '  Wertem 
Hortieuhunl  Rmrjew,"  whirh  eontinued  four  vear*. 

In  <me  nurnh*T  b>  r-»>n- 
tain«d  the  firxt  t\c*t  riff 
tion  of  the  Cntolpa 
>l*n<,*a,  now  n-eoR- 
oa   one   of  the 


in  fart  entuhltnheri  a  |irivat« 


Hi 


of  the  Flax 


report  ol 
I  Hemp 
Hion,  publmhed  by  the 
Government  in  \**Vt, 
way  the  rernilt  of  much 
patient  ytudy  and  m- 
v.^tiKation.  "HwJriw 
and  Kverjtreemt'  ap- 
pearcdinlH.V4.  "Amer- 
ican Pomology  — 
Apples,"  publwhwf  in 
\Hk,l,  was  the  result 
of  more  than  sixteen 
yearn  of  careful  study, 
aided  by  hundreds  of 
eorrea[Nindents  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  central 
Htat<-8.  It  is  still  oon- 
niilcreil  a  standard  authority  on  description  and  varie- 
ties of  ttpplm,  nmtainiiiK  a  table  of  varieties  and  syno- 
riynis  of  over  l,.ri(K»  names, 

A  r>  |s.rl  upon  forests  and  forestry  was  the  result  of 
hi*  v.Mit  to  the  World  s  h  air  at  Vienna  in  IK7H,  as  United 
Htales  ( 'oinmissioner.  In  IK75  he  issuc<l  a  call  for  a 
convention  at  ChicaRo  to  form  an  American  Forestry 
Society,  which  organ ixat ion  was  completed  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  1N70.   The  public  waa  not  yet 


I0O6   John  Alton  W.rder 


rrrh  'c*  iTi-<  rji^»  oc  the  #uhjert,  bot  the 
\m  r^rr  t  r  cv~-  opyta>  u>  the  ;tm?  for  tnute«i 

*#orr    la  w:-a  the  appmvxl  of  ranra*  WttM 

tje*-  i*r  W  a.-  ler  -t^tzj  r--u.v^  <  Viacreaa.  ai  irinc  for  a 
erxr.rr. «  :<ir  the  iti^ir  orf  iutuu  •  m  Earope.  but 
r-"ri.  x;.r«r  ^<  ^borrwrhiy  arooaed  ubuL 

'tr-^^r  ha»  •tf-rr*.  the  .Vmenraa  For»*tr>-  Coe- 
cr*-»  neil  r*  meetiis*  21 « 'mrmnati  m  ApnL  1  vO  H?- 
■  -t-  fe»-jcy>rar>  tr~i.>at  -x  the  <  >h»  s<ate  Forestry 
Sry*ie*>.  ir*-c<»r»»:  •tfjc*  nvtDorials  to  Comcrete  on 
behaJf  of  toe  rV<~t>  vd.:  ■»»  <horthr  afterward  ap- 
:«-.:.^e.j  vr»-c-  ■<  •_£»-  IVt tvrrrjent  0/  Ajrrirurnire  to 
rej'Tt  jpiio  f<>re?tr.  oi  the  it  r*h western  states.  He 
waa  •/»eti  ja  r.r-  mt*r»-t  ■  an  whjrh  cooceroa  rami 
m>  -w.-l  a>3  itnr;  htf  eff.jrty  tad  a  great  and  marked 
*-r7eet  r<n  *fie  t*\r.'--ir'u*  \tml  outikmr  art  of  the  treat 
eentrai  *t.ire».  I>»;h  rryied  an  artive  and  useful  life 
July  14,  lvsi.  H  WAju>ta. 

Wellhoase,  Frederick,  jodce  and  poraoiogist,  was 
born  m  H3jTr  County.  <»ta\  NoTernber  16. 
aryj  >{»ii  at  T.  f»»a.  Kansay.  January  10.  1911.  He 
wae  the  «it\  <A  a  peKjeer  and  received  hf  earlv  educa- 
tion ui  the  typn-ai  V*  ^boothou*  of  the  early  days.  He 
cot  he*  krjrjwi>flge  of  farming  at  first  hand  on  ht- 
father*  .jni>-acT»-  farm.  In  lvi^  he  pubbkbed  the 
"Indiana  Farmer."  a  monthly  acneuhural  paper, 
which  he  ».ld  to  hi?  partry-r.  J.  N*.  Ray.  in  1S59.  and 
afterward  moved  to  I>aven  worth.  Kansas,  and 
engaged  in  horticulture  During  the  Civil  War.  be 
way  captain  of  the  I'.nh  Regiment.  Kansas  State 
Militia.  He  was  ek-rted  county  commissioner  of 
I>raven worth  County  in  Nil  by  an  almuet  unanimous 
vote  He  way  the  Republican  nominee  for  senator  in 
WV4.  but  was  defeated.  He  served  two  terras  in  the 
Kansas  legi-Uture.  KM  a  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  StaU-  Horticultural  Society,  almost  from  its  organi- 
zation, and  was  for  hit«-en  years  its  treasurer  and  four 
year*  it.-  president.  He  represented  the  state  of  Kansas 
in  the  fruit  display  for  the  World  s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. Chicago.  iy«W.  and  did  much  pioneer  wore  in 
Kansas  horticulture  in  early  days  when  that  work 
demanded  a  leader.  He  represented  the  state's  fruit 
industry  at  the  various  state  fairs  and  the  national 
expoeitions.  lie  planted  the  largest  commercial  orchard 
in  Kansas,  and  it  was  for  many  years  the  largest  apple 
orchard  in  the  world,  an  orchanl  of  over  1,600  acres, 
that  justly  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  the  "Apple 
King."  This  initial  orchanl  was  planted  in  1S76.  and 
he  added  to  the  plantings  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
18*0  the  yield  from  his  orchard  was  SO.OOO  bushels 
besides  the  culls  and  it  required  200  cars  to  ship  them 
east.  The  yield  for  eleven  years,  from  his  first  plant- 
ings, wus  _'.•;•.».  1  :t."i  bushel*  which  sold  for  $125,1 18.25. 
In  the  twenty-five  years'  trial  of  his  commercial  orchard 
he  found  Jonathan  the  most  profitable  variety;  Missouri 
(Pippin)  second  best;  Hen  Davis  third  and  Winesap 
fourth.  G.  B.  Brackett. 

Wharton,  Silas,  pioneer  nurseryman  and  pomologi-t, 
was  bom  in  1775  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
removed  to  WaynesviUe,  Ohio,  about  1820  and  was  a 
celebrated  pioneer  nurseryman  of  that  state.  He  grew 
Morello,  May  Duke  and  Carnation  cherries,  Red  June, 
Summer  Pearmain,  Trenton  Early,  Summer  Rose,  Eng- 
lish Hagloe,  Ribston,  Golden  Pippin,  Pennock  and  many 
other  well-known  apples.  The  Miami  Valley  and  the 
neighborhood  about  Davton.Ohio,  are  more  indebted  to 
Silas  Wharton  for  intelligent  fruit-growing  at  an  early 
day,  than  perhaps  to  any  other  man.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Coxe,  the  pioneer  nomologist  and  author,  and 
doubtless  Coxe  secured  much  valuable  data  from  him 
for  his  book,  "A  View  of  American  Fruita."  Silaa 
Wharton  died  in  1S5H.  q  b.  Bhackett. 

White,  William  Nathaniel,  teacher,  horticulturist 
and  editor,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
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her  28,  1819,  and  iliwl  in  Athens,  Georgia,  July  14,  1867. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  a 
teacher  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  upin  removing  to 
\thens,  he  became  one  of  the  moat  prominent  horti- 
culturists of  the  South.  He  was  a  contributor  to  many 
agricultural  and  horticultural  periodicals,  both  North 
and  South,  and  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  owner  and  editor  of  the  "Southern  Culti- 
vator." He  was  also  author  of  "Gardening  for  the 
South,"  which  book  was  published  in  1850;  after  his 
death  two  more  editions  were  published,  one  in  1867, 
and  the  last  in  1901.  His  useful  life  was  spent  in  the 
upbuilding  of  southern  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  see  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  625. 

T.  H.  MiHatton. 
Wilder,  Marshall  Pinckney  (Fig.  1907),  distinguished 
amateur  penologist  and  patron  of  horticulture,  wan 
born  at  Itindgc,  New  Hampshire,  September  22,  1798, 
and  died  at  his  home  near  Boston,  December  16,  1*86. 
His  inherited  love  of  country  life  soon  showed  itself, 
ami  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  chose  farm  work  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  college  course.  At  twenty-seven  he  moved  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  long  known  as  a  prosperous 
merchant  and  president  of  many  societies  and  institu- 
tions. His  active  interest  in  horticulture  may  be  dated 
from  1832,  when  he 

Curchased  a  subnr- 
an  home  at  Dor- 
chester, when>  he 
lived  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  His 
jiear  orchard  at  one 
time  contained 
2,500  trees,  repri«- 
scnting  800  varie- 
ties. During  his  life 
he  tested  1,200 
kinds  of  pears  and 
in  1873  he  exhibited 
404  varieties.  He 
produced  several 
new  pears.  In  1844 
he  introduced  the 
Anjou.  He  im- 
ported many  fruit* 
and  flowers  new  to 
America,  and  from 
1833  to  the  end  of 
his  Ufe  he  was  con- 
stantly contributing  to  the  society  exhibitions  the  prod- 
ucts  of  his  garden.  He  carried  a  camcl's-hair  brush  in 
his  pocket  and  was  always  hybridizing  plants. 

He  delighted  in  floriculture,  and  his  camellia  collec- 
tion, comprising  at  one  time  300  varieties,  was  the  best 
in  America.  He  raised  many  new  kinds  of  camellias, 
though  he  lost  500  seedlings  bv  fire.  His  CanuUia 
Wildtri  he  sold  to  florists  for  $1,000.  He  also  had  a 
notabl)'  collection  of  azaleas.  As  earlv  as  1834  he  pro- 
duced a  double  California  poppy.  Among  the  many 
floral  novelties  which  he  was  first  to  import,  cultivate 
or  exhibit  in  America  were  iHrrvilla  roura  (1851), 
hardy  kinds  of  AmU  -  i  malli*  (1874),  Cuikua  di*citlar 
(1854),  "the  harbinger  of  the  infinite  variety  of  orna- 
mental-leaved  plants  now  so  generally  cultivated  and 
admired,"  Clematis  e&rulea  var.  grandifiora  (1841), 
LUium  lanctfolium  var.  album,  the  first  of  Japanese 
lilies,  Gladiolus  flonbundux  (1836),  and  (hiculitim 
flexnosum  (1837),  a  plant  of  which  bore  ninety-seven 
fully  expanded  flowers  and  was  the  first  orchid  reported 
at  any  American  exhibition.  The  Marshall  F.  Wilder 
row  makes  his  name  familiar  to  a  later  generation. 

Wilder' s  greatest  services  to  horticulture  were  con- 
nected with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  American  Fomological  Society.  Of  the  former 
he  was  a  member  for  fifty-six  years,  and  president  from 


1907.  Marihill  P.  Wildrr 


1841  to  1848.  He  wax  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fomological  Society,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  term  was  its  president  from  its  organisation  in 
1850  until  his  death  in  1886.  He  is  counted  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  (1852).  He 
was  president  of  the  last  from  its  foundation  until 
1857,  and  from  1868  until  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Societv.  At 
twenty-six  he  was  a  colonel,  and  in  1858,  after  declin- 
ing the  nomination  four  times,  he  was  elected  com- 
mander of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. He.  was  a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology'. 

In  1883  Marshall  P.  Wilder  urged  upon  the  American 
Fomological  Society  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
nomenclature  of  fruits.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
it-  at  work  that  followed. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  Massachusetts  "Horticultural  Society  and  the  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  required  separation,  he  was  an 
impirtant  factor  m  solving  the  complicated  and  deli- 
cate problem.  The  settlement  of  this  difficulty  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  wealth  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

At  his  death  ne  left  the  American  Pomological  Society 
SI  ,000  for  Wilder  Medals  for  objects  of  spcial  merit 
and  $4,000  for  general  purposes,  lie  left  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  $1,000,  to  encourage  the 
production  of  new  American  varieties  of  p-ars  and 
grape*.  Wiliielm  Miller. 

Woolverton,  Charles  Edward,  pomologist,  and 
nurseryman,  was  born  in  Grimsby,  Ontario,  August 
22,  1820.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  1  tennis  WimiI- 
vcrton,  of  New  Jersey,  who  settled  on  a  farm  of  400 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  ljikc  Ontario,  in  the  Niagara 
district  in  1798.  Here  Charles  became  accustomed  to 
every  department  of  work  both  in  farm  and  orchard. 
He  was  educated  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University, 
and  in  1846  settled  upon  a  portion  of  the  old  home- 
stead. In  1856.  in  company  with  A.  M.  Smith,  he 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  farm  to  nursery 
and  orchard,  in  which  business  he  was  quite  successful, 
distributing  fruits  and  fruit  trees  throughout  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Ontario,  (juebec  and  Nova  Scotia.  At 
Grimsby,  he  planted  the  first  large  commercial  orchard 
of  peach  trees  and  proved  the  adaptability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Niagara  district  for  the  production 
of  peaches  and  sweet  cherries.  In  company  with 
Messrs.  Beadle,  Smith,  Arnold,  Judge  Logic  and 
several  others,  Mr.  Woolverton  was  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association  of 
Ontario,  which  afterward  reached  a  membership  of 
over  5,000,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  encourage- 
ment ami  development  of  horticulture  in  southern 
Ontario.  He  died  in  August,  1900. 

Ltxrs  Woolverton. 

HOSACKIA  (David  Hosack,  professor  of  botany  and 
medicine  in  New  York;  author  of  "Hortus  !  Igincnsi," 
1811;  died  1835).  Leguminous-.  Herbaceous  plants, 
three  of  which  have  been  advert  bed  by  collectors  of 
northwest  American  plants. 

The  genus  contains  about  40-50  siiecics,  all  American 
and  mostly  confined  to  the  Facific  slop*:  herbs  or  rarely 
subshrubs:  lvs.  pinnate,  with  2  to  many  lfts. :  stipules 
minute  and  gland-like,  rarely  scarious  or  k-afy:  fls. 
yellow  or  reddish,  in  axillary  umliels  which  are  pedun- 
cled  or  not  . — The  genus  is  ekisely  related  to  Lotus,  with 
which  some  authors  unite  it,  but  the  calyx-teeth  are 
shorter  than  the  tube:  keel  obtuse:  lvs.  usually  with 
numerous  lfts.,  none  of  which  is  like  stipules,  while 
Ijotus  has  c«lyx-lot>cM  usually  longer  than  the  tube,  a 
rostrate  keel  ami  5  or  4  lfts.,  of  which  2  or  1  are  stipule- 
like.  The  two  s|x>cica  first  mentioned  belong  to  a  i 
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upwanl,  incurved, 
fls.  and  fr  reflexed. 


ft 


ronton.,  C;J;f 


tioo  iq  whf  h  tit*-  pod*  an-  shortly  acute,  linear,  many- 
»*d*d.  straight,  glabrous:  ft*,  and  fr.  not  reflexed: 
peduncles  U>nic  The  third  specie*  fx  lone  to  a  w  tK>n 
in  wht'-h  the  j<rj>J<>  are  long-atUuuatt 

Dtdbescent :  p*dunf*k*s 

crush*  Mia,  I  V-nth. 

-w).  Stout,  2-3 
high,  nearly 
Ifts  9-15, 
mh:  stipule* 
«  c  a  r  I  o  u  » ,  small : 
bract  Ix-low  the 
umbel:  ralyi-teeth 
short:  pod'  thick: 
fli».  greenish  yellow 
or  purplish.  Dry 
place*  m  mountain* 
B  R  1977  (ax  //  4oi.,,»(.-r«, 

Mcolor,  I*»ugla«  1..:i-.ia  ,„>.'.„, 
Hook a.  Glabrous:  IfN.  '/  r-np.fl,-. 
srarioux,  small:  bra*  '  u-u.ilh  tnm<-  or 
small:  calyx-teeth  h.lf  :k>  kon  a*  iln- 
tube:  pod  slender:  fls  y-lh.w,  the  wing- 
often  whit*.  Cent.  Calif,  to  VVru.li. 
U  K.  1257.  B.M.  2915 

decumbens,  Benth  'Ai'-f'i*  lt-,w]hi.-\i. 
Greene ) .   Silky  or   U'*.]|y.  with 
pn-ssid  bairn:  sts.  ji^' •■n- ] mt:.  I  ft.  'ir 
nior*  long,  herbaceous:   Ifts    ."►  7:  nrn- 
bcls  less  dense;  stipul-  *  n'.»ridLik'-: 
pubescent.  N.  Calif  I.-  W.-i.-h. 

Wll.Hll.M    Ml  M.Kit 

H&STA  (personal  nainci.  /'  lit; I: in  of 
Hnrengei,  sometimes  hp.  11.^1  i ' . i n r- k t.-» 
The  Funckin  of  WilM>-ri'»w  ih  .I<)W«i. 
LiliArr.r,  iHr  I.JI.Y  I'l.MNTils  l.il.l. 
Hardy  perennials  of  '  'hi:i;i  .iti'l  .Inp  ui 
much  planted  for  their  ma*-*--  ,if  r'«it- 
Iraviti  ami  for  their  ^hitr  |.|'n.-h 
flnwi-tn:  the  funkias  of  LMrden  ]i«<  ri- 
tun-.   Swiietimcs  spelled  iiustia. 

Il<-rtMt,  forming  stools  or  clump*:  lvs. 
pctiolate,  ovate  or  lanc<v-ovate,  promi- 
nently several  *  riblx>d,  those  on  the 
flowering  it*,  smaller  and  becoming  bract-like:  fix.  in 
terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  whit*  or  blue;  perianth 
funni-lfonn,  6-parted  and  mon*  or  h-ss  irregular,  the 
lobes  not  widely  spreading;  stamens  0,  the  filaments 


point,  green,  many -ribbed:  fls,  large.  4-6  is  Ionic 
with  an  open  bell-ehaped  perianth,  waxy  white,  tbe  base 
of  tbe  tube  surrounded  bv  a  broad  bract:  spike  r»bort, 
the  bract*  very  prominent. — The  commonest  species  in 
oki  yards,  and  an  excellent  plant,  Tbe  fls.  hare  an 
orange-like  odor,  (.'lumps  of  foliage  grow  12-20  in. 
hit'li  I'.M.  1433  as  flrmrrocaUu  japonico).  Gng. 
<j:>7. 

\  nr.  grandifldra,  Hort.  iP .  grandiiltira,  Sieb.  & 
'Ami  his  very  long  ami  large  fls.  G.C.  III.  4 : 153. 
r,  ■,  mi;  23:591.    //.   macrtintha,  Hort.,  probably 


filiform 
ohlonic 
valvew ; 
SlMH-ieti 

much  c 
The  I 


the  anthent  long-oblong  and  veniatile:  ihmI 
ami  anglid,  many-fwl'd,  splitting  into  3 
nee<ttt  flut  ami  black,  winfpd  ut  the  a|>ex. — 
alxjut  1(1.  In  cult.,  the  nynonymy  m^-iiiH  to  be 
•iifiiMd. 

i<rH(!L(<  ure  hardy  and  of  the  eauient  culture.  Their 
deiiHe  Kl.MiUt  or  clunt{iti  of  foliaKe  are  in  place  along 
walk*  or  driven  and  in  the  angle*  again»t  building)*.  A 
eoiitiniioiiK  row  along  a  walk  gives  a  strong  and  plerming 
ehariM'ter.  Make  the  moil  rich  and  deep.  The  clumps 
improve  with  age.  The  hirgc-lcavcd  kindu  gr<iw  vigor- 
ously in  moi(*t,  nhixly  pliuen.  Of  w»nie  varieties  the 
leaven  are  Mtrikingly  vtiriegttted .  They  fil< kiiii  in  Hum- 
mer. Foliage  i.-t  killed  by  front.  Propagation  i*  l>V 
dividing  the  elumfw;  nomc  f«p<-eiet«  finxluee  mi^iB 
freely,  mid  w.dlingK  can  In-  gn>wn  rejwlily  if  t»ft\  U 
wiwn  as  r«K>n  tm  ripe. 

A.  FU.  irhitr,  aiwftulh,o;  fl.Jirnrl  rrry  largr,  villi  a 
fiitiailtr  our  hiniilf. 

planta^fnea,  Aurhen*.  (Hi  mtrix-iillix  ftlnntaginfn,  \mu. 
II .  tillxi,  An.Jr.  Fiinkia  xultairdntn,  Spreng.  F.  Attxi, 
Swe4't.  F.  lUiiflhrn,  Hort.  F.  jiijifinirn,  Hort.,  at  least 
of  Home.  F.  contain,  Hort.,  not  Sicb).  Fig.  l'.MJS. 
Lvs.  large,  broadly  cordate-ovate,  with  a  short,  diarp 


FU.  blue  or  i 

rtrxiiUnq;  /wort  /. 
B.  Lit.  glaurtrus. 

Sifboldiana,  Engler  iFunkia  Sirbnldiina,  Hook.  F. 
■  hi'!i\.  Lindl.  F  olaura.  Hort.  F.  sintnsii.  Sieb.  F. 
f  ir  .i'm'ri.   Hort.    A.  jrfo uc/jwv -rij» ■.  Hort.    F.  eordaia, 
\.      i Offers  fn>m  the  last  in  the  metaUic  blue  color 
<■{  >\.-  |.r-s  cordate  Ivs..  in  the  inclined  bluish  or  pale- 
tuiL'e'l.  niore  slender-tubed  and  smaller  fls.  (which  do 
nut  rw  ribove  the  foliage >.  and  in  having  odIv  1  small 
bract  at  the  bai*e  of  the  fl.  B.M.  3663.  B  R. 
25:50.     L.  B.C.   19:lSl»  (as  Hrmrrorallu 
SUMitianai.   G.   10:3*7: 13:3.   G.C.  III. 
lis  :94.  There  is  a  form  w  ith  the  fx»dy  of  the  If. 
yellowish  white  and  the  fdg*  gnt'n.  Lowe,  34. 
]  — Lf. -blade  and  petioh>  each  1  ft.  long,  the 
foliage  therefore  overtopping  the  fls.  F .  Ste- 
bol'tu  claiinr  anil  F.  firuytxit  mar- 
la,  an*  offend 
plant  iixuallv  cult,  a*  Funbui  Sie- 
Mharui  is  probably  the  following 
ftpeci'W. 

F6rtunei  ( Fu nkin  FArtunei,  liaker.  H&sta 
Si>  l-il'l'.niut,    var.  Ffirtunri,  V«»<s>.  I'lant 
fli     from  H.  Siiboldiana  in  having  smaller 
Iv*  iti'l  the  raceme*  much  overtopping 
tlx  fiilr  -.Lje,  as  in  other  boMas:  (x-tiole 
2  '-i  in   long;  blwle  cordat««-ovute,  4-5 
in  long:  rapine  f-^ft.  long  on  a  st.  or 
c<  ;ipi-  I  ft.  long;  fls.  pale  lilac,  funnel- 
shape,  1 '  i  in.  long,  the  segms.  lanceo- 
late and  ascending  and  half  as  long  an 
the  tul>e.~ Excellent.   Generally  cult, 
as  Fnnkin  Sitlxtldtana,  and  many  of 
the  pictures  of  that  name, 
probably  Iwlong  here,  as, 
apparently.  Gh.  3H.  p.  79; 
AG.  11:157;  A.F.  fi:322. 
It  is  probable  that  the  gar- 
den synonyms  cited  under 
//.  SulxAtitana  an-  usually 
applied   to    plants  of  H. 
fortutu  i.  A  var.  gigant&a  is 
offend,  with  lvs.  and  fls. 
much  larger  than  in  the 
•  vtic.    Vars.  robusta,  and 
argenteo-variegata,  are  also 
listi-d  abroiul. 

nil.  L'«.  green, 
cerolea,  Tratt.  (Fuukia 
csrriihn.  Sweet.  F.  ofota, 
Spreng  F.  IntierttlAUi.  Sieb.). 
Fig*  I'.MK),  1910.  Lvs.  broad- 
ovate,  .">  10  in.  k»ng  and 
half  as  wide,  usually  tajsT- 
ing  to  the  petiole,  but  some- 
times subeonlate:  raci'tne 
long  and  lax;  tl.  with  a 
short,  .slender  tube  arid  sud- 
denly expanding  into  a  bell- 
shape,  l'» -2  in.  long,  nod-  low.  Hoala  ccrulea. 
ding,  deep  blue.   B.M.S94  (X'„ 
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(as  Hemerocallis  aerulea.)  Mn.  1,  p.  73. — The  common- 
eat  blue-fld.  species.  Funkia  marffittata,  Sieb.,  is  a 
form  with  white-bordered  lvs.  There  is  also  a  yellow- 
variegated  form. 

lancifdlia,  Tratt.  (Funkia  lancifdlia,  Spreng.  F. 
japdnica,  Hurt  ,  of  some).  Lvs.  lanceolate  to  narrowly 
ovate-lanceolate,  the  blade  6  in.  or  less  long  and  2  in. 
or  less  wide:  raceme  lax,  6-10-fld.,  on  a  tall,  slender  st.; 
fls.  1  J-£  in.  or  less  long,  the  tube  slender  and  gradually 
enlarging  upward,  pale  lilac.  Var.  albo-marginata, 
Hort.   (Funkia  alln-marginala,  Hook.,    B.M.  3657), 


1910.  Hosts  car  rules. 


has  the  lvs.  edged  white.  Var.  urdifidra  (Fiinkia 
tardifldra,  Hort.).  Diooms  in  late  autumn:  lvs.  firmer  and 
shorter  petioled.  Gn.  64,  p.  297.  Var.  undulata 
(Ftinkia  undulnla,  Otto  &.  Dietr.  F.  lancifdlia  var. 
undtd&ta,  Bailey)  is  a  form  with  undulate  white-mar- 
gined lvs.  There  is  a  form  with  l-«triped  lvs.,  var. 
univittita,  Hort.  Graceful.  Fls.  smaller  than  those  of 
//.  cuTulea.  H.  Ifingipes  (Fiinkia  Idnqivr*,  French.  & 
Sav.)  is  closely  allied,  but  has  broader  If.-bladea  decur- 
rent  on  the  petiole. 

H.  Aiki,  with  "  laritc  glaucous-green  lvs."  is  ndrcrtiml.  It  boa 
Wo  offered  in  thin  country  from  Kumpean  sources,  and  La  said  to 
be  apparently  identical  with  Hosts  Sicboldiana.  except  in  time  of 
blooming.  —  //.  airco.  Hort.,  variegated  forma  ol  various  aperies. — 
//.  rUUa.  Hort.,  "bear*  tall  scape*  of  Data  blue  Ha." — //.  ewantta, 
Hort.,  lias  "long  spikes  of  blue  rls." — //.  tanro&la,  Hort.— variega- 
ted forma  of  various  aperies,  usually  of  H  ca»rulea  or  H.  lancifoua.— 
H.  Hrvtit-marginAla.  Horc,  is  probably  a  form  of  H.  ear  rules. 

L  H.  B. 

HOTBEDS.  Low  gla.«w  stnirtures  in  which  plants 
are  started  or  grown,  usually  heated  by  fermenting 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  stable-manure,  although 
fire  heat  is  occasionally  applied,  steam,  hot  water  and 
flues  being  used.  Their  usual  place  is  some  spot  sloping 
to  the  south,  where  they  are  protected  by  buildings, 
evergreen  screens  or  board  fences,  from  the  north  and 
west  winds  (Fig.  1911).  The  frames  are  made  either  of 
plank  or  boards  and  may  be  portable,  or  built  in  place, 
the  former  being  taken  down  and  packed  away  except 
when  needed.  A  tight  board  fence  6  feet  high,  as  a 
windbreak,  is  desirable,  as  it  will  also  serve  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  shutters,  mats  and  sash  when  they  an; 
removed  from  the  bed,  and  it  will  answer  best  for  this 
purpose  if  it  inclines  a  foot  or  so  to  the  north. 

When  moval.de  frames  (Fig.  1912)  are  used,  they  are 
generally  constructed  of  2-inch  plank,  the  side  pieces 
being  from  fl  to  12  feet  and  the  ends  6  feet  in  length,  to 
receive  either  three  or  four  ordinary  sash,  which  are 
3  by  6  feet.  The  north  side  of  the  frame  is  made  15 
inches  wide,  while  the  south  side  is  but  9  or  10  inches, 
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thus  giving  a  slope  to  the  south,  which  will  permit  the 
water  to  run  off  and  favor  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays 
through  t  he  glass.  The  end  pieces  are  6  feet  in  lengt  h,  and 
in  width  ta|M>r  from  15  inches  at  one  end  to  9  or  10  at  the 
other,  so  as  to  fit  the  side  boards.  The  plank  for  por- 
table hottied  frames  may  he  held  in  place  by  means  of 
stakes,  or  iron  rods  or  bolts  may  In*  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  the  side  pieces  so  that  they  can  pass  through  the 
holes  in  the  ends  of  the  frame,  which  can  then  be 
secure* I  by  keys  or  nuts.  As  suptiorts  for  the  sash  and  to 
hold  the  sides  of  the  frame  in  place,  crtuw-strips  of 
board  3  inches  wide  are  sunk  into  the  upper  edge  every 
3  feet,  and  another  strip  with  a  width  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sash  is  fastened  on  edge  to  the  center  of 
its  side.  Frames  of  this  size  require  a  slightly  deeper 
mass  of  heating  material  than  would  be  necessary  for 
larger  frames,  and  when  they  are  to  be  used  during  the 
winter,  it  is  well  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of  2}  ■>  feet 
and  for  a  space  2  feet  longer  and  wider  than  the  frame, 
and  after  the  hole  has  been  filled  with  heating  material, 
the  material  should  be  well  tramped  down.  The  frame 
is  then  put  in  place  and  manure  is  banked  about  it. 

For  permanent  frames,  rough  1-inch  boards  may  be 
used,  although  2-inch  plank  will  be  found  far  more 
durable.  Stout  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  ground 
about  4  feet  apart,  where  the  north  line  of  the  bed  is  to 
be  located.  These  should  project  above  the  surface 
from  12  to  15  inches,  and  should  be  boarded  up  from  a 
point  just  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  that  the 
stakes  will  l)c  on  the  north  side  of  the  frame.  A  second 
row  of  stakes  should  then  be  driven  at  a  distance  from 
the  first  row  equal  to  the  length  of  the  sash,  which  is 
usually  6  feet,  although  other  lengths  are  sometimes 
used.  The  south  wall  of  the  frame  should  then  be 
boarded  up  so  that  it  will  be  5  or  6  inches  lower  than 
the  north  wall,  after  which  the  end  should  be  ekised 
and  crtMW-pieces  should  be  fitter!,  the  same  as  for  the 
portable  sash.  To  prevent  frost  from  working  into  the 
frame,  soil  should  be  taken  from  the  inside  and  hanked 
against  the  boards  outside,  so  that  it  will  reach  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  when  the 
bed  is  ready  for  use,  3  or  4  inches  of  horse-manure 
should  be  spread  over  this.  The  frame  should  be 
placed  about  3  feet  from  the  fence,  and  if  other  rows 
are  needed,  there  should  be  alleys  about  7  feet  wide 
between  them. 

Instead  of  boards  or  planks,  concrete  may  be  used 
for  the  walls  of  permanent  frames.  Forms  should  be 
set  so  that  the  lower  part,  of  the  wall  will  be  4  inches 
thick  but  it  may  be  only  2H  or  3  incln*  on  the  top. 
The  excavation  for  the  wall  should  extend  about  1  foot 
below  the  surface  and  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the 
concrete  walls,  when  the  excavation  for  the  bed  itself 


1911.  Hotbed  sheltered  by  a  hedge.   The  straw  mats 
hare  been  rolled  off 
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is  made,  concrete  piers  about  6  inches  square  should  be 
built  every  0  feet  for  the  wall  to  rest  upon.  Thev  should 
extend  nearly  2  feet  below  the  wall.  The  walls  of  the 
excavation  will  serve  as  a  form  for  the  piers  and  if  care 
is  taken  in  making  the  excavation  for  the  wall  itself, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  making  a  form  for  the  outside  of 

the  walls  below 
the  surface,  but 
plank  should  be 
set  up  for  the  in- 
side of  the  walls, 
and  for  both  sides 
of  the  wall  above 

1912.  H«Kb«d  with  movable  (rone.       tbe,  ?urf«*-  For 

making  the  grout, 

use  four  parts  of  gravel,  two  parts  of  sharp  sand  and  one 
part  of  cement.  Mix  the  sand  and  gravel  and  then 
after  adding  and  thoroughly  mixing  the  cement,  pour 
on  water  enough  to  make  a  "wet  mix."  Pour  the  grout 
into  the  form,  thoroughly  packing  it,  and  then  allow  tbe 
form  to  remain  until  it  has  set. 

Hotbed  sash. 

The  size  that  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  for 
hotbed  sash  is  3  by  6  feet,  as  when  larger  than  this  they 
are  not  readily  handled  by  one  man.  While  pine  and 
other  native  lumber  may  be  used,  cypress  is  generally 
perform!,  as  it  is  much  more  durable  and  costs  but  little 
if  any  more  than  clear  pine.  The  sides  and  upper  ends 
of  the  sash  are  made  from  3  by  1 1  ^<-inch  strips,  grooved 
to  receive  the  glass,  while  the  lower  end  is  about  1  by 
5  inches.  The  center  strips  are  1  by  1!£  inches.  For 
glazing  hotbed  sash,  single-strength  10  by  12  glass  is 
commonly  used,  as  three  rows  of  this  size  will  fill  a  sash 
3  feet  wide.  While  double-strength  glass  will  be  less 
easily  broken,  the  increased  weight  is  an  objection  to 
its  use.  The  use  of  double-glazed  sash  is  often  advised, 
but  aside  from  the  extra  cost,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sash  will  be  heaw  to  handle  and,  if  used  near  where 
soft  coal  is  burned,  the  bottom  rows  of  glass  will  sewn 
become  nearly  opaoue  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
gluze  the  sash  in  order  to  wash  the  glass.  Where  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  soot  and  the  sash  is  to  be  used 
for  the  covering  of  half-hardy  plants  in  the  winter, 
double-glazed  sash  may  bo  used  with  satisfaction. 
The  sash  should  receive  two  coats  of  paint,  and  after 
the  glass,  which  may  be  either  lapped  or  butted,  has 

a  third  c 


been  set,  it  should  be  given  i 
Mats  and  shutters. 

For  covering  the  frames  on  cold  nights  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  straw  mats  ar>-  often 
used,  although  those  made  of  burlap  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. The  burlap  may  be  either  single  or  doubled, 
or  it  may  be  stuffed  with  straw,  excelsior  or  other 
materials.  Quilted  mats  filled  with  combination  wool 
are  very  warm  and  quite  durable.  During  the  winter, 
wooden  shutters  are  also  desirable  to  place  over  the 
mats,  as  thev  assist  in  holding  the  heat,  and  by  keeping 
the  mats  dry,  aid  in  preserving  them. 

Heating  material  for  hotbeds. 

To  provide  heat  for  the  hods  decomposing  horse- 
manure  is  generally  used.  While  a  large  amount  of 
straw  is  not  desirable,  the  presence  of  urine-soaked 
Imlding  with  the  manure  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
its  bulk  is  not  objectionable,  as  it  will  lengthen  the 
heating  |>criod  of  the  manure.  I'nlcss  straw  is  mixed 
with  the  manure,  it  will  be  well  to  add  forest  loaves  to 
the  amount  of  one-thin!  to  one-half  the  amount  of  the 
manure.  The  heating  material  should  be  forked  over 
and  placed  in  a  pile  5  to  C  feet  wide,  3  to  4  feet  high  and 
of  any  desired  length.  If  the  manure  and  straw  are  dry, 
it  will  be  well  to  moisten  them  with  a  fine  spray.  In 
case  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  manure,  it  will  be 
best  to  use  warm  water,  though  in  all  cases  the  i 


ing  of  the  manure  should  be  avoided.  Within  four  or 
five  days  the  giving  off  of  steam  will  indicate  that  heat- 
ing has  commenced.  The  pile  should  then  be  forked 
over,  working  the  outer  portions  into  the  center. 

The  amount  of  heating  material  that  will  be  required 
for  a  hotbed  will  vary  with  the  crop,  as  well  as  with  the 
locution  and  season.  For  zero  weather,  there  should  be 
at  least  18  inches  of  heating  material  after  it  has  been 
well  packed  down,  and  24  inches  will  be  desirable  in 
midwinter  in  the  northern  states,  while  6  to  8  inches 
may  answer  where  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost  are 
expected.  For  IS  inches  of  manure,  the  excavation 
should  be  made  to  a  depth  of  2S  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  south  side  of  the  frame,  and  31  inches  below  that 
of  tbe  north  side.  After  the  manure  has  wanned 
through  for  the  second  time  it  should  be  placed  in  tbe 
excavation,  spreading  it  evenly  and  packing  it  down 
with  the  fork,  but  leaving  it  for  a  few  days  before 
tramping  it.  Car?  should  be  taken  to  have  the  corners 
well  filled,  that  an  even  settling  may  be  secured.  After 
the  manure  has  again  warmed  up,  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly tramped. 

The  b;>d  is  then  ready  for  the  soil,  which  should  be 
quite  rich  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  sand  and 
humus,  a  compost  of  decomposed  pasture  sods  with  one- 
third  their  bulk  of  rotten  manure  being  excellent  for  the 
purpose.  The  thickness  of  the  soil  should  vary  from  5 


1913.  Hotbed  in 

to  7  inches,  the  greater  depth  being  desirable  for 
radishes  and  other  root  crops  (Fig.  1913).  When  boxes 
of  plants  are  to  be  placed  in  the  beds,  the  depth  of  soil 
need  not  be  more  than  3  inches.  For  a  few  days  the  bed 
will  be  quite  warm,  but  when  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  has  dropped  below  90°  the  seeds  may  be  sown  or 
the  plants  set  out . 

In  severe  weather  the  mats  and  shutters  should  be 
placed  on  the  bod  at  night  and  should  be  removed  in  the 
morning.  When  the  sun  is  shining,  or  if  the  hod  is  very 
bot,  it  should  be  ventilated  by  raising  (Fig.  1014) 
or  slipping  down  (Fig.  1012)  the  Bash,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  season  and  the  condition  of  the 
bod.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  sash  should  be 
closed  and  the  covering  should  be  replaced  before  night. 
When  used  in  the  winter  time,  the  hotbed  should  be 
either  sunk  in  the  ground  or  well  banked  up  with  soil 
or  manure,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  frost. 

Fire-healed  hnthetU. 

Especially  if  the  beds  are  to  be  used  dining  the  win- 
ter months,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood 

for  fuel,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  artificial  heat  for 
hot  Ix-ds.  The  simplest 
and  cheapest  method  of 
heating  is  by  means  of 
hot-air  flues.  These  do 
not  differ  materially 
from  greenhouse  flues 
except  that  they  run 
underground  and  ft-inch 
sewer- pipe  is  used  for 
them.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  when  the 
beds  arc  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hillside,  as  this 
improves  the  draft.  A 
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small  furnace  or  firebox  is  constructed  of  brick  or 
concrete  at  the  lower  end  of  the  frame*  from  which  one 
or  more  lines  of  hotbeds  may  be  hcsited.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
not  best  to  heat  more  than  two  rows  of  frames  from  a 
furnace. 

The  flues  are  placed  so  that  they  will  be  10  or  12 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  frames  and 
they  should  rise  gradually  toward  the  farther  end, 
where  they  should  be  connected  with  a  pipe  which 
will  serve  as  a  chimney.  The  height  should  vary  from 
6  to  10  feet,  according  to  the  length  of  the  frames. 
For  use  in  the  winter,  there  should  be  two  flues  in  a 
frame  12  feet  wide. 

When  the  hotbeds  are  located  near  a  greenhouse 
heated  by  steam  or  hot  water,  it  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, particularly  if  the  beds  are  higher  than  the 
beating  plant,  to  put  in  either  hot-water  or  steam  pipes 
for  heating  them.  While  beds  6  feet  in  width  may  be 
heated  in  this  way,  it  is  better  to  make  them  about  12 
feet  wide,  with  a  ridge  in  the  center  and  a  row  of  hot- 
bed sash  on  each  side.  To  heat  such  a  frame  with  hot 
water,  a  J '  _>  ui.  h  flow-pipe  should  be  run  just  under 
the  ridge  and  there  should  be  one  or  two  2-inch  returns 
on  each  of  the  side  walls.  For  use  in  the  spring,  one 
return  on  a  side  would  answer,  but  in  the  winter  months 
two  will  be  necessary  in  sections  where  the  mercury 
reaches  zero,  unless  the  beds  are  covered  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  heat.  When  steam  is  usedt  the  feed- 
ipe  should  be  l'r  or  2-inch  and  1  ^-inch  pipe  should 


used  for  the  returns. 
In  the  northern  states,  it  is  seldom  desirable  to  use 
hotbeds  of  any  kind  for  the  growing  of  winter  crops, 
as  not  only  can  better  insults  be  secured  in  greenhouses, 
for  which  the  cost  will  be  but  little  more,  but  the  work 
of  handling  the  hotbeds  in  cold,  stormy  weather  will 
be  very  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  South, 
however,  hotbeds  answer  very  well  for  winter  use,  both 
for  growing  plants  for  the  truck-garden  and  for  the 
forcing  of  various  vegetable  crops,  although  even  there 
the  simply  constructed  greenhouses  would  be  more 
satisfactory. 

Coldframes. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  greenhouse  when  one  is  grow- 
ing truck-crops,  or  bedding-plants,  a  coldframe  will  be 
found  very  helpful.  These  differ  from  hotbeds  only 
in  relying  upon  the  sun  for  their  heat.  The  surface  of 
the  soil  should  be  from  ti  to  12  inches  below  the  gUiss. 

If  plants  an*  to  be 
grown  in  the  soil  of 
a  frame,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is 
lapted  to  the 
d  that  it  it< 
stored  with  avail- 
able plant-food.  In 
many  cases  the 
frames  are  merely 
used  for  the  harden- 
ing of  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  for  the  c:irrying  of  half-hardy  plants  through  the 
winter.  For  these  purposes  the  soil  in  the  frames  should 
be  of  a  sandy  or  porous  nature. 

Glass  sash  should  be  used  for  covering  the  frames  in 
the  winter  but,  in  the  spring,  canvas  and  other  substi- 
tutes answer  verv  well,  particularly  when  the  frames  are 
to  be  used  for  the  growing  of  seedlings.  A  long  strip 
of  canvas  may  be  stretched  lengthwise  of  the  bed  as  a 
covering  at  night  and  upon  cold  days,  and  removed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  pleasant  weather.  Oiled  paper  and 
water-proof  in  1  muslin  are  also  used  as  substitutes  for 
glass  in  hotbed  sash. 

Management  of  hotbed*. 

If  the  weather  is  mild  during  the  latter  part  of 
February,  the  manure  can  be  procured  and  prepared 


le  crop 
is  well 


1»15.  Kr« 


for  use  so  that  the  hotbed  may  Ik1  started  about  the 
first  of  March.  If  properly  constructed  they  will  pro- 
vide heat  for  two  months,  and  can  then  be  used  during 
May  as  ooldframes,  thus  making  it  possible  to  take  off 
two  crops  in  the  spring.  Although  it  is  not  often  prac- 
tised, they  may  be  used  in  the  fall  for  growing  a  crop 
of  lettuce  or  other  vegetables,  which  can  be  matured 
before  the  first  of  " 


If  a  greenhouse  is  not  available  for  starting  the  plants, 
seeds  of  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbages  and  other  of  the 
hardier  plants  may  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  in  rows  4  or  5  inches  apart. 
When  the  first  true  leaf  appears,  the  radishes  should  be 
thinned  and  the  other  plants  transplanted  to  about  2 
inches.  Later  on,  the  lettuce  plants  should  be  placed 
about  8  inches  apart  each  way.  If  the  weather  is  so 
cold  that  the  bed  should  not  be  kept  open,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  and  the  first  transplanting  may  be  in 
flats  or  boxes,  which  can  then  l>e  placed  in  the  beds. 
Aside  from  proiHT  ventilation,  covering  ami  watering, 
the  beds  should  occasionally  be  weeded  and  the  soil 
stirred.  About  the  first  of  April,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
and  similar  plants  may  be  started.  As  soon  as  one  crop 
is  taken  off  another  should  be  placed  in  the  beds,  and 
by  deepening  the  soil  thev  may  be  used  during  the  early 
summer  for  growing  cauliflower,  tomatoes  and  cucum- 

L.  R.  Taft. 


HOTTdNIA  (Peter  Hotton,  1648-1709,  professor  at 
Leyden).  PrimvlAcer.  Feathertoil.  Two  species  of 
water  plants,  perennial,  not  very  ornamental,  but  suit- 
able for  small  aquaria. 

Plants  rooting  or  floating,  the  sts.  spongy  and  air- 
bearing,  the  peduncles  hollowand  erect:  Ivs.  submersed 
and  dissected,  passing  into  entire  narrow  whorlcd 
bracts:  fls.  white  or  purplish,  whorlcd  and  racemose, 
cmersed;  corolla  salverform,  with  5-parted  limb;  ovary 
free:  fr.  a  globular  more  or  less  5-valved  many-seeded 
caps.— The  European  species  is  procurable  from 
dealers  in  aquatics;  the  American  can  be  gathered  in 
shallow,  stagnant  ponds  from  Mass.  to  W.  N.  V.  and 
south  to  Fla.  and  La. 

paliistris,  Linn.,  the  European  plant,  is  an  herb  with 
creeping  rootstock,  whorlcd  leafy  branches  entirely 
submerged  anil  alternate,  pinnatcty  dissected  lvs.,  the 
divisions  numerous  and  linear.  From  the  center  of  the 
whorl  of  branches  a  single  leafless  fl.-«t.  rises  out  of  the 
water  in  summer,  bearing  a  raceme  with  several  whorls 
of  3-5  or  0  handsome  pale  purple  fls.,  apparently  with 
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5  petals,  but  actually  with  a  short  corolla-tube  below 
the  li  il ..-;«;  stamen*  5,  inserted  on  the  lube  of  the  corolla: 
caps.  subglobose,  with  5  lateral  valve*;  seeds  numer- 
ous.— The  plant*  root  in  the  mud  or  float,  and  the  fl*. 
are  about  ?«in.  diam. 

inflAU,  Ell.,  the  American  plant,  has  spongy  sts.  and 
clustered  peduncle*,  which  are  part  l>  aliovc  water, 
inflated,  jointed,  the  lowest  joint  2-4  in.  long  and  some- 
times 1  in.  thick,  the  other*  1-8  in  number  and  suc- 
cessively shorter:  fl*.  white  in  whorl*  of  2-10  at  the 
joint*.  B.B.  2: 586. — Neither  specie*  i*  advertised. 
Like  all  aquarium  plant*,  they  are  interesting,  but  they 
have  no  horticultural  value  otherwise.  Both  plant*  are 
called  featherfoil  and  water- violet;  the  American 
also  water-feather  and  water-yarrow.  The  European 
species  has  dimorphic  ft*.,  after  the  manner  of  Primula. 
The  earlier  fla.  in  the  American  species  are  clcistoga- 
moU8  L.  H.  B. 

HOULLETIA  (after  Houllet,  French  gardener). 
OrehidAcer.  Epiphytic,  p*cudobulbous  orchids,  allied 
to  Stanhopea,  and  blooming  in  summer. 

Pseudobulb*  conical,  1-lvd.:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  plicate: 
sepals  and  petals  u*ually  nearly  equal;  labellum  con- 
tinuous with  the  clavate,  arcuate  column;  pollinia  2, 
on  a  long  caudicle. — About  8  spceics  fn»m  S.  Amer. 

odoratissima,  Lind.  Sepals  and  petals  reddish 
brown;  labellum  white,  with  2  crimson  apitciidagcs 
midway  of  its  length.  Colombia.  G.C.  II.  24:777. 
CO,  1.  Var.  antioquensis,  Andre!  (//.  atiiioqutnsit, 
Hart.),  ho*  labdhnn  white,  tinged  yellow.  I. II.  17:12. 

BrocklehurstiAna,  Lindl.  Fit.  5-8,  about  3  in.  across, 
brownish  red,  dotted  with  brown-purple ;  sepal*  oblong, 
obtuse,  the  lateral  ones  slightly  united  at  base;  petals 
narrower,  obovate;  labellum  yellow,  thickly  dotted  with 
brown-purple;  from  its  lower  half  2  linear  appendages 
have  their  origin.  Brazil.  B.M.4072.  P.M.  9:41). 
R.H.  1885:492. 

plcta,  Und.  &  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  6-10;  sepal*  oblong, 
brownish,  unspotted  above,  tessellated  with  yellow 
below;  petals  similarly  colored;  labellum  yellow,  spotted 
or  dotted  with  brown-purple  or  red-purple,  the  end  has- 
tate; apex  recurved,  pale  yellow  veined  with  crimson. 
Colombia.  B.M.  6305. 

WiUisii,  Lind.  &  Reichb.  f.  (//.  chryaintha,  Lind. 

6  Andrl).  Fls.  about  2  in.  acro«s;  sepal*  and  petals 
yellow,  blotched  inside  with  brown-purple;  latx-llurn 
yellow,  dotted  with  crimson.  Colombia.  G.C.  II. 
18:437;  111.50:177.  G.M. 54:661.  J.H.  III.  6.3:315. 
I.H.  18:71. 

//  Sdndtri,  Rolfe.  Raceme  2-3-fld.;  tt*.  larae.  pale  yellow; 
•epala  about  1  \i  in.  lone,  the  domal  elliptic  the  lateral  broadly 
ovate;  petals  broader,  nearly  orbicular,  about  as  loos  aa  aepalM. 
reru.iTM.H340.  OakKs  Amks. 

GKOKOE  V.  XASH.f 

HOUSE  PLANTS  (Figs.  1917-1919)  on-  those  plants 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  room*  of  dwelling- 
house*.  They  may  Is-  hardy  or  tender;  onlv  such  ils  are 
suitable  for  this  pur|>o*e  will  bo  considered  here. 

In  the  living-rooms  of  the  modern  well-built  house, 
plant*  must  contend  against  difficulties  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  less  carefully  equipped  dwellings  of  fifty 
years  ago  or  earlier.  The  present  methods  of  heating 
and  lighting,  by  gas  or  kerosene  lamps,  not  electricity, 
produce  a  dry  atmosphere  which  is  inimical  to  vegetable 
growth.  In  house*  lighted  by  electricity,  and  heated  by 
any  system  which  introduce*  fresh  air  in  abundance, 
the  hindrance  is  not  so  troublesome.  Too  much  heat 
and  dry  air  arc  harder  for  plants  to  endure  than  insuf- 
ficient light,  but  it  is  also  lack  of  light  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  grow  flowering  plants  in  houses.  Dust  and 
insects  do  harm,  but  can  be  checked. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  important  to  choose 
house  plants  which  are  adapted  to  resist  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, a  high  temperature  and  inadequate  light.  Such 


examples  can  be  found  among  certain  tropical  plants 
with  coriaceous  leaves  and  small  stomata,  what  the 
florists  coll  foliage  plants,  e.  g.,  rubber  trees,  palms, 
and  the  like.  These  make  the  best  foundation  upon 
which  any  successful  system  of  growing  plants  in  houses 
can  be  built.  Flowering  plants  can  also  be  used,  but 
they  should  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  each  in 
its  proper  season,  when  about  to  bloom  or  in  bloom. 


1917.  Pot -plant*  in  the  window. 


and  not  considered  a  part  of  the  permanent  arrange- 
ment. After  flowering  they  should  be  removed:  their 
function  is  not  unlike  the  use  of  cut-flowers,  but  they 
last  longer  and  ore  not  more  expensive,  while  they 
largely  increase  the  attraction  of  the  window-garden. 

The  best  rooms  for  plants  are  those  which  get  the 
most  sun,  and  the  best  positions  are  those  nearest  the 
windows,  where  there  is  not  only  more  light  but  more 
fresh  air.  A  large  palm,  fern  or  rubber  will  grow  in  an 
entry  or  poorly  lighted  corner,  but  the  best  place  is  that 
which  is  best  lighted.  Plants  do  well  in  a  kitchen,  the 
moisture  from  the  cooking  helping  them  materially;  it 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  hospital  lor  unhealthy  specimens. 

A  conservatory  desirable  but  not  always  obtain- 
able on  account  of  the  expense;  it  should  agree  with  the 
architecture  of  the  house  and  have  the  proper  aspect. 
The  construction  should  be  durable,  the  walls  and  roof 
low  and,  a  |»int  often  neglected,  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  ventilation.  This  should  be  given  not  only 
in  the  roof,  the  very  apex  when  possible,  but  also  on 
the  side*  at  the  bottom.  The  trouble  comes  in  early 
autumn  when  the  plant*  are  first  |>otted  up  and  again 
when  the  sun  begins  to  be  hotter  in  February,  March 
and  April.  Fresh  air  should  be  given  all  winter  on 
bright  days,  but  it  is  particularly  needed  at  the  times 
named  alxivo.  Shade  is  also  advisable  on  worm  sunny 
days  and  a  system  of  screens  either  inside  or  out  can  be 
devised.  The  florists'  method  of  painting  the  glass  is 
good  but  unsightly.  When  a  regular  conservatory  is 
unobtainable,  a  plant  room  can  sometimes  be  made  which 
is  most  satisfactory  and  at  comparatively  small  cost. 
It  is  often  possible  to  utilize  a  part  of  the  basement 
for  such  purpose.  A  southeast  or  south  exposure  is 
best,  but  if  it  faces  southwest  or  even  west  no  trouble 
follows.  Such  a  room  should  be  well  furnished  with 
windows  which  open  both  at  top  and  bottom.  The 
floor  should  be  of  concrete  or  porous  tile  and  the  walls 
covered  with  material  which  is  unharmed  by  water; 
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good  drainage  should  be  provided.  Such  a  room  is  not 
only  capable  of  keeping  plants  in  good  condition  but 
can  also  be  used  for  starting  seedlings  and  cuttings. 
The  temperature  can  be  kept  well  above  f reeling  and 
under  50°  F.  sometimes  without  extra  fire  heat  when 
such  a  room  opens  into  a  heated  cellar.  It  can  be  used 
not  only  for  growing  plant*  but  also  as  a  storeroom  from 
which  plants  can  be  taken  for  decorating  the  living- 
rooms;  there  is  no  better  place  for  all  bulbous  plants 
from  the  time  they  are  taken  out  of  the  frame  until 
they  show  flower-bwls  well  developed. 

In  rooms  in  which  plants  are  kept,  any  device  by 
which  the  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  increased  is 
desirable:  oilcloth  on  the  floor,  or  a  floor  of  poroun  tiles: 
a  zinc  tray,  in  which  the  pots  can  be;  set  and  surrounded 
with  moss;  saucers  under  the  pots,  the  pots  being  raised 
Blightly  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  standing  in 
the  water  which  runs  through.  By  these  aids  not  only 
can  plenty  of  water  be  given  to  the  roots,  but  there  will 
also  be  some  opportunity  to  sprinkle  the  leaves,  while 
the  evaporation  of  surplus  water  will  dampen  the  air. 
The  Japanese  porcelain  pots  are  not  only  ornamental 
but  useful;  the  glaze  prevents  undue  evaporation  from 
the  sides,  and  the  legs  hold  the  pot  well  above  the  water 
which  may  collect  in  the  saucer:  they  are  in  every  way 
excellent.  Wooden  tubs  are  serviceable  for  large  plants 
or  for  any  which  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  frost,  either 
before  or  after  bringing  mto  the  house.  Plants  should 
never  be  overpotted,  but  the  larger  the  bulk  of  earth  the 
easier  it  can  be  kept  uniformly  moist;  from  the  wider 
surface,  too,  there  is  more  evaporation.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  have  window-boxes 
in  which  several  plants  can  be  grown;  or  the  boxes  can 
be  filled  with  moss  in  which  the  pots  can  be  plunged. 
All  pots,  tubs  or  boxes  for  growing  plants  should  have 
holes  in  the  bottom  through  which  water  can  pass. freely. 

Much  trouble  is  likely  to  come  from  the  use  of  unsuit- 
able potting  soil.  Procure  it  from  an  experienced  florist, 
or  make  it  yourself  of  equal  parts  rotted  sods,  old  leaf- 
mold,  well-decayed  cow-manure  and  clean,  sharp  sand: 
discard  tea  leaves,  chip  dirt,  and  the  decomposed 
remains  of  dead  stumps.  The  soil  should  always  be 
moist  when  used,  not  too  wet  and  never  dry :  it  should  be 
made  firm,  not  hard,  and  a  good  space  left  between  the 
surface  and  rim.  Large  pots  should  be  drained  with 
potsherds  and  moss.  The  best  time  for  potting  is  iust 
before  the  plant  begins  to  grow;  the  next  best  is  just 
before  growth  ceases,  thus  giving  the  plant  opportunity 
to  establish  itself  in  its  new  quarters  before  it  Btops 
growing.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  do  this  properly  at 
home,  and  huge  and  valuable  plants  should  be  sent  to  a 
florist.  Plants  growing  in  the  open  air  should  be  liftixl 
anil  potted  two  weeks  or  more  before  bringing  into  the 
house,  not  only  before  frost  but  before  the  nights  are 
cool.  Keep  them  at  first  in  a  shady  place,  gradually 
accustom  them  to  the  sunlight,  and  carefully  avoid 
all  drafts.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  at  the  root: 
some  wilting  is  unavoidable,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
by  heavy  watering.  Give  one  good  application  when 
they  are  first  potted,  and  sprinkle  the  foliage  and  sur- 
roundings in  the  middle  of  the  day.  After  they  are 
established,  keep  them  out-of-doors,  on  the  piazza  or 
porch,  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  but  try  to  bring 
them  into  the  house  before  the  furnace  fires  are  lighted. 

A  period  of  rest  is  natural  to  all  plants.  Amateurs 
often  make  mistakes  in  trying  to  force  plants  to  grow 
all  winter  in  the  house  after  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
open  ground  all  summer.  Such  plants  should  be  rested, 
kept  cool  at  first  and  water  withheld,  but  never  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  shrivel  the  wood.  No  rules  can  be  given 
for  watering,  the  most  important  detail  of  plant-grow- 
ing. Water  must  be  given  as  it  is  required,  a  knowledge 
to  be  gained  from  experience  only.  This  may  be  once 
a  day  or  once  a  week,  twice  a  day  or  once  in  two  days. 
The  smaller  the  pot  and  the  more  vigorous  the  growth, 
the  oftencr  it  will  be  required.  In  hot  weather  and  in 
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dry  rooms  more  water  is  needed  than  in  cool  rooms  and 
on  damp,  cloudy  days.  It  should  always  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  pass  through  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot:  here  it  can  remain  an  hour  or  more, 
and  part  of  it  will  soak  up,  back  into  the  pot,  but  the 
surplus  should  be  taken  away  with  a  sponge,  unless  the 
pot  has  legs  or  it  is  a  plant  like  calla,  English  ivy,  or 
some  ferns,  which  are  uninjured  by  an  over-supply. 
Water  given  to  the  foliage  of  house  plants  in  the  form 
of  spray  is  always  helpful. 

Insects,  dust  and  sometimes  fungous  pests  are 
troublesome  to  house-  plants,  due  largely  to  insufficient 
watering  and  lack  of  ventilation.  The  best  remedy  is 
frequent  washings  with  warm  water  and  a  sponge  for 
plants  with  large  leaves.  All  plants  can  be  easily 
cleaned  at  the  kitchen  sink  or  in  ttie  bathtub,  or  advan- 
tage can  be  taken  of  a  mild  day,  and  the  work  done  in 
the  yard  with  the  bose.  The  forcible  application  of 
water  will  remove  most  insects,  but  if  scale  appears  it 
must  be  taken  off  with  a  stiff  brush.  Whale-oil  and 
tobacco  soap  arc  too  rank  for  house  use;  fir-tree  oil  and 
Gishurst's  compound  are  less  obnoxious.  They  can  be 
used  when  the  plants  are  washed  with  sponge  or  brush. 
The  florists'  preventive  against  greenfly  is  impracti- 
cable: enough  tobacco  smoke  to  harm  them  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  living-rooms.  Tobacco  stems  may  be 
burned,  however,  in  the  plantroom  described  above  if  a 
well-fitted  door  is  provided  and  precautions  avo  taken 
to  make  the  ceihng  air-tight.  It  is  altogether  too 
dangerous  to  use  cyanide  of  potassium  in  any  form  of 
plant-growing  in  the  house.  The  red-spider  can  be 
driven  off  by  spraying  with  an  atomizer,  if  discovered 
in  time.  Some  plants  are  not  attacked  by  insects,  but 
arc  injured  by  dust,  e.g.,  the  rubber-tree.  Dusting 
when  dry  is  better  than  nothing,  but  washing  is  best. 
If  fungous  diseases  appear,  the  plants  should  be  isolated, 
giving  a  chance  to  recover,  or  be  thrown  away. 

Ventilation  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  house 
plants  in  good  condition.  Open  the  windows  on  bright 
davs:  the  fresh  air  is  moist  and  therefore  grateful,  and 
will  do  no  harm,  even  if  the  plants  are  near  the  glass, 
so  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  discretion  is  exercised. 
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The  night  temperature  need  never  exceed  50°  F.,  and 
a  drop  of  5°  or  even  10*  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm. 
Precautions  must  be  taken  to  exclude  front ;  the  blinds 
must  be  shut  and  the  curtain*  pulled  down  on  cold 
nights  A  lay<T  of  h™-|u!»t-  l>ctwcen  the  plant*  and 
the  window*  is  a  protection  in  extremely  t>ad  weather, 
or  a  large  kerosene  lamp  can  he  allowed  to  burn  all 
night  near  the  plant*. 

A  list  of  suitable  foliage  plant-  for  the  house :  Fieus 
elastica,  the  rubber  plant;  F.  religiosa  (peepul  tree) 
and  most  of  the  other  strong-growing  evergreen  species. 
Linslona  sinensis,  Corypha  australts,  Chamsrrops 
Fortunei  and  Miajn*  japonica,  all  good  fan-palms  (the 
first  is  the  best);  I'himuc  reclinala,  P.  rupuxAa  and  /'. 
canarirruii*  are  the  bc*t  date-palms.  Sraforthia  elrgans, 
Howea  Jielmorenna,  Krnlia  Forsleriana,  Areca  Baueri, 
A.  rubra  and  Corn*  W  eildrliana  are  all  good  palms,  but 
require  more  care  and  heat  than  the  fan-  and  date- 
palms.  Cyras  rrroluia  (sago-palm),  Curculigo  rrcur- 
eala,  Aspidistra  lurida,  Pandanus  utilis  (screw  pine),  /'. 
Veilchii,  Phormium  tenaj  (New  Zealand  flax),  Cyperus 
aUemifolius,  Papyrus  antiquarum,  Cordyline,  Dracaena, 

Xe  amerieana  (century  plant),  Pittosporum,  Gre- 
robusta,  English  ivy.  wandering  jew  and  some 
Bpeeies  of  cactus  all  do  well  in  ordinary  rooms.  Daphne 
odora,  laurestinus,  Olea  fragrant  and  orange  trees  are 
both  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  but  require  a  cooler 
room  than  any  of  the  preceding  varieties. 

Good  flowering  plants  are  Azalea  indica  and  Camellia 
japonica,  both  of  which  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room 
when  not  in  bloom.  <  'alia  and  begonia  both  do  well. 
Chrysanthemums,  cinerarias,  gloxinias,  gladioli,  cycla- 
mens, Chinese  and  English  primrosea,  freesia,  oxalia, 


fuchsia,  mahernia,  euphorbia, 
and  lilv-of-the-valley  can  l)e 
when  in  flower,  and  last  a 
condition.   Hyacinths,  tulips, 


heliotrope,  pelargonium 
brought  into  the  rooms 
reasonable  time  in  good 
narcissi  and  crocus,  if 


|iotted  in  Octobejr,  kept  covered  up  out-of-doors  until 
cold  weather,  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  until  the  middle 
of  January  and  then  brought  into  warm  rooms,  will 
give  flowers:  a  succession  can  be  maintained  by  bring- 
ing them  into  warmth  at  intervals.  (See  Bulb.  ) 

The  following  varieties  of  hyacinths  ami  tulips  are 
particularly  recommended  for  growing  in  living- 
room*  under  ordinary  circumstance*: 

Hyacinths. — The  single  sorts  are  much  better  than 
the  double  and  more  easily  handled.  Single  red*  and 

C'nks:  Gen.  Pelissier,  Gigantea,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
i  Victoire,  Norma.  Single  white:  La  Grandctwc, 
L'lnnocence,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  Mr.  PhmsolL 
Single  blue:  C*ar  Peter,  Enchantress,  Grand  Ellas, 
King  of  the  Blunt,  Lon  I  Derby,  Queen  of  the  Blues, 
Double  red:  Grootvorst,  Lord  Wellington,  Noble 
par  Merite.  Double  white:  Isabella,  La  Grandesse. 
Double  blue:  Blokaberg,  Garrick,  Van  Speyk.  Double 
yellow:  Goethe. 

Tulips,  early  single. — Albion  (White  Hawk),  white. 
Belle  Alliance  (W  aterloo),  red.  Couleur  Cardinal, 
bronze-red.  Cramoisi  Brillant,  bright  scarlet.  Gold- 
finch, yellow.  Keizerkroon,  red  and  yellow.  La  Reine, 
white  turning  pink.  Mon  Tresor,  yellow.  Pottchakker, 
scarlet.  Primrose  Queen,  sulfur-yellow.  Prince  of 
Austria,  orange-red.  Proserpine,  carmine.  Rose  Grisde 
Lin,  pink.   Rose  Luisante,  deep  pink.  Thomas  Moore, 


orange, 
yellow. 


1919.  An  attractive  corner  of 
pandanus,  begonia,  and 
derinc  jew. 


Vermilion  Brilliant,  scarlet.    Yellow  Prince, 

Tulips,  double.  —  Couronne  d'Or,  yellow 
flushed  red.  Imperator  rubrorum,  red.  Murillo, 
best  light  pink.  Salvator  Rosa,  deep  pink. 
Toumesol.  yellow. 

All  the  t)uc  Van  Thol  tulips  are  excellent  for 
early  forcing,  particularly  the  scarlet.  The  Dar- 
win tuli|i*  are  now  sometime*  forced,  but  they 
are  not  suitable  for  growing  in  houses.  The 
Parrot  Cottage  tulip-  and  the  like  are  not  grown 
in  this  wav. 

Roman  hyacinths  are  easily  forced  and  with 
the  Pa|M-r  White  narcissus  can  lie  floweret! 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ  ma*.  Narcis- 
sus Cauipernclle  var.  rugulosus,  the  Chinese 
sacred  narcissus,  the  double  Roman,  and  most 
varieties  of  Polyanthus  narcissus  flower  earlier 
than  the  other  sorts.  B.  M.  Watson. 

HOUST6N1A  (Dr.  Wm.  Houston,  who  col- 
lected in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  died  1733 
in  Jamaica).  Rubiacesr.  About  twenty-five 
North  American  small  herbs  or  rarely  sub- 
shrubs,  with  pretty  white,  blue  or  purple  flow- 
ers, some  of  the  species  cultivated  in  wild  gar- 
dens and  rockeries. 

Plants  usually  tufted  or  growing  in  colonies: 
Iv*.  small,  opposite,  on  the  slender  sts:  parts 
of  the  lis.  in  4's,  the  corolla  gamopetaknis  and 
funnelform  or  salverform;  stamens  and  styles 
polymorphous;  stigmas  2:  cups,  opening  near 
the  top,  partly  superior. — The  species  are  na- 
tive on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  and  in 
Mex.  Some  of  the  small  herbaceous  species  are 
sometimes  transferred  to  cult,  grounds,  although 
the  kinds  are  little  known  as  horticultural  sub- 
jects. A  moist,  partly  shaded  place  is  to  be 
recommended  for  most  houstonias,  because 
their  flowering  season  is  thereby  prolongs!  and 
the  plants  retain  their  foliage  much  longer  than 
in  a  drier  and  sunny  |K>sition.  Collected  plant* 
are  not  difficult  to  establish.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion. The  following  perennial  species  have  been 
offered  by  American  dealers: 
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a.  Plant  tali  H-IS  in.):  peduncles  many-fid. 
purpurea.  Linn.  Tufted,  3-  IS  in.  high,  bearing  off- 
seta,  glubrous  or  pubescent :  radical  Ivs.  round-ovate  or 
ublung  to  lanceolate,  short-stalked:  Ms.  in  late  spring 
or  summer,  the  corolla  funnelform,  purple;  calyx-lobes 
exceeding  the  half-free  cape.   Md.  and  Iowa  to  Texas. 


aa.  Plant  lower  (l-d  in.):  peduncle*  1-fid. 

,Linn.  Bluets.  Innocence.  Quaker Ladv. 
Fig  1020.  Little  tufted  |>crennialB,  3-6  in.  high,  the  sts. 
glabrous:  radical  Ivs.  spatulatc  to  obovate,  hairy,  short - 
pctiolcd,  the  st.-lv*.  small:  corolla  salverform,  the 
tube  much  exceeding  the  calyx-lobes,  varying  from  blue 
to  white,  with  a  yellow  eye.  B.M.  370.  Gn.W.  20:868. 
— Charming  little  plant  in  grassy  places  in  the  north- 
eastern states  and  southward  in  the  Alleghany  region; 
early  spring.  Excellent  for  roekwork  and  grass)'  bor- 
ders. In  gardens,  may  be  treated  as  annual  or  biennial. 

serpylliffllla,  Michx.  Prostrate  and  extensively 
creeping:  radical  Ivs.  orbicular  to  ovate-spat ulate  and 
abruptly  pctiolcd:  corolla  rather  larger  than  that  of  H. 
cjprulea,  deep  violet-blue  (often  white).  Pa.,  south- 
ward. G.W.  12,  p.  151.— Early  spring.      L  H.  B.f 

HOOTTEA:  Vanhmtta. 

HOUTTUtNIA  (M.  Houttuyn,  of  Amsterdam, 
writer  on  natural  history  in  1774-1783).  SaunrAcc*. 
One  oriental  species,  the  Califomian  species  being  now 
referred  to  Anemopsis  (p.  287,  Vol.  I).  H.  cordota, 
Thunb.,  is  a  perennial  herb,  growing  }^-3  ft.  high,  from 
a  creeping  rootstock,  from  Himalaya  to  China  and 
Japan:  st.  leafy,  nearly  simple,  angular:  Ivs.  alternate, 
simple,  broadly  ovate-cordate,  5-nerved:  fls.  very 
t<mall,  naked,  in  a  short  spike;  stamens  3;  short  spike 


subtended  by  a  corolla-like  spathe  in  4  ovate  spreading 
white  parts.  B.M.  2731.  G.W.  11,  p.  385.— Grows  in 
ditches  along  waysides,  up  to  5,000  ft.  in  India.  Per- 
haps to  be  recommended  for  moist  places  in  mild 
climates.  L.  H.  B. 

H6VEA  (probably  A.  P.  Hove,  Polish  botanist). 
Syn.  Poiretia.  Ugumindnse.  Ornamental,  unarmed  or 
seldom  thorny,  greenhouse  shrubs:  Ivs.  alternate,  sim- 
ple, entire  or  prickly-toothed,  glabrous  above,  often 
tomenlose  beneath;  stipules  setaceous,  minute  or  none: 
(Is.  blue  or  purple,  in  axillary  clusters  or  very  short 
racemes  or  rarely  solitary;  upj>er  lobes  of  calyx  united 
into  a  broad,  truncate  upper  hp,  the  3  lower  ones  much 
smaller,  lanceolate;  petals  clawed;  standard  nearly 
orhicuhir,  emarginate:  pot!  sessile  or  stipitate,  the 
valves  at  length  entirely  spreading. — Eleven  species, 
confined  to  Austral.  Best  prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring 
in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  peat  and  placed  over  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  When "2-3  in.  high,  the  points 
should  be  pinched  out  to  induce  a  bushy  habit.  After 
thev  are  established,  grow  in  a  cool  greenhouse  with 
plenty  of  air.  H.  Celsii,  Bonpl.  (//.  elltplica,  DC).  A 
tall  shrub,  sometimes  8-10  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate^lliptical 
to  narrow-lanceolate:  fls.  blue,  in  clusters  or  short 
racemes,  the  |N*dieels  often  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
ealvx.  U.K.  2*0.  B.M.  2005.  L.B.C.  15: 1488.  Gn.  59, 
p.  \7S,  desc.;  75,  p.  225.  l  j|  rj. 

HOVENIA  (after  David  Hoven,  Senator  of  Amster- 
dam). Rhamndcer.  Ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree, 
grown  chiefly  for  its  handsome  foliage. 

Leaves  deciduous,  alternate,  without  stipules,  long- 
petioled:  fls.  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes;  calyx- 
lobes,  petals  and  stamens  5,  style  3-parted:  fr.  3-eefled 
and  3-seeded,  indehiscent.— One  species  in  Japan,  China 
and  Himalayas. 

Hovenia  h:is  greenish  inconspicuous  flowers  in 
axillary  pcdunclcd  cymes,  and  small  globular  fruits  on 
reddish,  fleshv  and  edible  peduncles.  It  grows  into  a 
small  round-headed  tree,  with  handsome  somewhat 
It  thrives  best  in  sandy  loam  and  has 


proved  fairly  hardy  in  favorable  positions  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  also  by 
root-cuttings  and  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  under  glass. 

dfilcis,  Thunb.  (//.  acerba,  Lindl.  //.  inrqualu,  DC  ). 
Japanese  Raisin  Tree.  To  30  ft.:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate 
or  ovate-acuminate,  serrate,  sometimes  nearly  entire, 
almost  glubrous  or  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath, 
4-6  in.  long:  cymes  many-fld.  Ja|ian,  China,  Himalayas. 
S.Z.  73.  74.  B.M.  2300.  B  R.  501.  S1F.2:47.  A  G. 
12:80.  Alfred  Reiidek. 


HO  WEA  (named  for  Lord  Howe's  Island,  where  these 
2  species  grow).  Also  written  Hotetia.  Palmactje, 
tribe  Arrow.  Erect  spineless  palms  known  to  the 
trade  as  kentias,  and  certainly  ranking  among  the  six 
most  popular  palms  for  house  culture. 

Caudex  stout,  ringed:  Ivs.  terminal,  numerous, 
dense,  equally  pinnatiscet;  segms.  narrow,  acuminate: 
spadiccs  2-3  ft.  long,  soli  tan*  or  3-5  from  1  spathe, 
thick,  cylindrical,  nodding  or  pendulous;  |>edunclc 
long,  compressed  at  the  base;  spathe  solitary,  as  long 
as  the  spadix,  cylindrical,  2-keeled  toward  the  apex, 
longitudinally  split:  bracts  bordering  the  channels; 
bract  lets  scaly:  fls.  sunk  in  the  deep  furrows  of  the 
spadix,  the  staminate  nearly  iui  inch  long:  fr.  lj^j  in. 
long,  olivp-ahaped. 

They  have  the  habit  of  Kentia,  but  their  flowers 
differ  widely.  Howea  l>elongs  to  a  subtribe  in  which 
the  flowers  in  each  spadix  are  attached  to  the  stem 
between  the  bases  oi  opposite  leaves,  while  Kentia 
belongs  to  another  subtribe  in  which  the  flowers  are 
attached  at  a  lower  point.  Also  Howea  has  symmetrical 
staminate  flowers  with  rotund  sepals,  while  in  Kentia 
the  staminate  flowers  arc  not  symmetrical,  the  sepals 
being  small  and  acute.  Howea's  nearest  cultivated 
ally  is  Linospadix,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  diameters:  staminate  flowers  with  very 
numerous  stamens,  the  anthers  erect  and  fastened  at 
the  base;  pistillate  flowers  with  no  staminodes;  ovule 
erect.  //.  Btimorcana  is  the  more  popular  and.  as  a 
house  plant  may  be  readily  told  from  H.  Forsteriana 
by  the  more  ascending  position  of  its  leaf-segments,  as 
in  Fig.  1921;  the  leaves  of  //.  For*ttriana  are  more  flat 
or  the  sidles  pendent. 

The  two  species  of  this  genu*  are  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  popular  and  also  the  most  satisfactory  palms  in 
the  trade  for  decorative  work  in  general,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  and  growing  demand  are  grown  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  large  nurseries.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  record  of  either  of  these  species 
having  borne  fruit  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  the 
trade,  therefore,  depends  on  imported  seeds,  which  arc 
gathered  in  immense  quantities  on  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
usually  shipped  from  thence  to  Sydney.  New  South 
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Wales,  and  from  the  latter  port  to  cither  London  or 
New  York.  Thin  long  voyage  is  a  severe  test  of  the 
vitality  of  such  seeds,  and  frequently  results  in  faulty 
germination,  the  average  of  germination  seldom  exceed- 
ing 50  per  cent,  and  is  often  much  less.  Two  heavy 
shipments  of  Howea  weeds  are  made  each  year,  the 
first  installment  arriving  in  February  or  March,  and 
the  second  in  September  or  October.  Many  growers 
favor  the  autumn  shipment  of  these  seeds  as  giving 
the  best  results.  The  needs  should  lie  sown  at  once 
on  their  arrival,  the  practice  followed  by  large  growers 
being  that  of  broadcasting  the  seeds  on  a  Bide-bench  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  on  2  to  3  inches  of  light  soil,  then 
covering  thern  with  1  inch  of  the  same  com|>ost,  water- 
ing liberally  and  keeping  up  a  bottom  heat  of  about  SO". 
Under  such  treatment  some  of  the  seeds  may  germinate 
in  two  months,  but  others  in  the  same  lot  may  not 
start  for  eight  or  nine  months,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  operation  extends  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  seedlings  should  be  potted  into 


1921.  Howe*  Belmoreaoa,  one  of  the  most  popular  palms. 

email  pots  when  the  first  leaf  is  expanded,  kept  moist 


d  given  a  night  temperature  of  05°,  the  greenhouse 
m  which  they  are  placed  being  moderately  shaded.  In 
three  to  four  months  the  young  plants  should  be  ready 
for  shifting  into  3-inch  pots  if  properly  caret!  for;  from 
this  time  forward  they  do  not  require  a  higher  night 
temperature  than  60°.  The  howeas  are  not  very  particu- 
lar in  regard  to  soil,  a  rich,  light  loam  answering  very 
well  for  I  hem,  but  a  very  stiff  soil  may  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  one-fourth  part  of  peat,  and  in  all 
cases  a  reasonable  proportion  of  fertilizers  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  Scale  inser  ts  are  the  most  trouble- 
some the  grower  has  to  contend  with,  and  should  be 
removed  as  rapidly  as  p«issihlc,  else  the  foliage  will  be 
permanently  disfigured.  Of  the  two  species  referred  to, 
//.  Btlnwrrana  is  |)crhaps  the  greater  favorite,  being 
more  compact  in  growth  and  extremely  graceful  in 
foliage,  a  plant  of  this  species  of  a  given  age  usually 
carrying  a  greater  number  of  leaves  than  one  of  H, 
Forsteriana  of  the  same  age,  and  the  leaves  having 
more  leaflets  than  those  of  the  latter  species.  The 
seeds  of  the  two  species  are  very  similar  in  appearance, 
though  those  of  H.  Btlmorcana  frequently  average  a 


HOYA 

larger  sire,  and  while  those  of  the  last-named  species 
require  about  three  years  to  mature  on  the  tree,  the 
seeds  of  //.  Forsteriana  ripen  in  about  twelve  months. 
For  house  culture  by  amateurs,  see  Palms.  (W.  H. 
Taplin.) 

Belmorelna,  Beec.  (Kentia  Belmortana,  F.  Muell. 
Grisebdchin  Belmortana,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude).  Curly 
Palm.  Fig.  1921.  Described  and  distinguished  above. 
B.M.  7018.  R.H.  1897:256  and  p.  257.  G.C.  III. 
8:75.  I.H.  21:191.  A  G.  13:141;  16:345.  Mn.  9:25. 
Gn.M.  6:288.  Var.  vmriegata,  Hort.  Advertised  1895. 

Forsteriana,  Becc.  (Kentia  Forsteriana,  F.  Muell. 
Grurbarhui  Forsteriana,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude).  Flat 
or  Thatch-leaf  Palm.  G.C.  III.  8:75,  533.  S.H.  2:53. 
A  G.  10:346.  A.F. 4:565; 14:701.  G.8:581.  Gn.  73,  p. 
111.  Gn.M.  6:289.  N.  Taylor,  t 

HOYA  (Thomas  Hoy  was  once  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland).  AscUjnadacese.  Tropical  climb- 
ing or  trailing  evergreen  shrubs,  bearing  thick,  opposite 
leaves  and  odd,  often  showy  flowers  in  umbel-like  clus- 
ters, grown  under  glass  and  one  of  them  sometime*  in 
window-gardens. 

Corolla  rotate,  5-lobed,  thick  and  more  or  less  waxy 
in  appearance:  crown  rotate,  of  5  thick  and  compressed 
fleshy  appendages:  pollen-masses  short,  fixed  bv  their 
base  in  pairs  to  the  5  glands  of  the  stigma:  follicles 
acuminate,  smooth:  sts.  twining,  or  climbing  by  means 
of  roots.  Species  perhaps  100,  E.  Asia  to  Austral.; 
difficult  to  determine  in  herbarium  specimens. 

Hoyas  are  summcr-hlooming  plants,  of  compara- 
tively easy  culture.  They  need  an  intermediate  or 
warm  temperature.  Let  them  rest  or  remain  very  slow 
in  winter  (50°  in  a  dryish  place),  but  start  them  into 
growth  toward  spring.  In  the  summer  they  are  some- 
times plunged  in  the  border,  but  better  results  are  to 
be  expected,  as  a  rule,  by  keeping  them  in  pots  in  the 
conservatory.  In  their  growing  and  blooming  season, 
give  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  They  propagate  by  cuttings 
of  the  top-growt  h  in  spring,  and  also  bv  layering.  The 
latter  method  is  particularly  adaptable  to  //.  carnosa 
and  other  species  that  climb  by  means  of  roots.  The 

a.  Plant  distinctly  climbing. 

carnosa,  R.  Br.  (//.  Afotdskri,  Teijsm.).  Wax-Plant. 
Twiner,  and  attaching  itself  to  support  by  means  of 
roots;  ordinarily  grown  as  a  pot-  or  tub-plant,  and 
reaching  5-8  ft.  high,  but  growing  twice  ann  more  this 
height  when  it  has  the  opportunity:  glabrous:  lvs. 
succulent  and  shining,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  short- 
stalked,  entire:  fls.  white  with  pink  center,  fragrant, 
in  axillary  or  inter-pctiolar  umbels,  the  crown-segms. 
verv  convex,  and  spreading  into  a  horizontal  star.  S. 
China  and  Austral.  B.M.  788  (as  Asclcpias  carnosa). 
Gn.  69,  p.  119.  G.  25:123.  A  G.  18:34. —The  com- 
mon species,  and  often  seen  in  window-gardens.  After 
the  bloom  is  over  (in  summer)  keep  the  plant  in  a  coo) 
place,  that  it  may  remain  half-dormant.  In  late  winter 
or  spring,  start  it  into  growth.  Do  not  cut  off  the  spur 
which  remains  after  the  fls.  pass,  for  this  spur  bears 
fls.  again.  The  wax-plant  is  easy  to  manage,  and  it 
improves  with  age.  Often  trained  as  a  permanent 
cover  for  a  glasshouse  wall.  The  chief  drawback  is 
the  attacks  of  mealy-bug,  but  they  may  be  kept  off 
with  a  fine  stream  of  water  from  the  hose,  and  by 
handwork.  In  the  South,  it  is  nearly  everblooming. 
There  is  a  form  (var.  parirgAta)  with  handsome  varie- 
gated lvs.  I/iwe  44. 

globuldsa,  Hook.  f.  Hairy:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong  or 
long-obbng.  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  mid- 
rib very  stout,  the  petiole  an  inch  or  HM  long:  fls.  pale 
straw-  or  cream-color,  the  star-like  crown-segms.  white, 
with  pink  at  the  base,  borne  in  dense,  globular  umbels: 
follicles  a  foot  or  more  long.  Sikkim.  F.M.  1880:406. 
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G.C.  II.  17:741. — A  handsome  species,  requiring  the 
general  treatment  given  to  H.  carnosa. 

australis,  It.  Br.  Twiner,  glabrous  and  succulent, 
apparently  sometimes  epiphytic:  Ivs.  ovate,  obovate  to 
nearly  orbicular,  obtuse  or  short-acuminate,  thick  and 
fleshy:  fls.  white  tinged  pink,  in  simple  umbels  on  ped- 
uncles that  seldom  surpass  the  petioles;  corolla  spread- 
ing, Uin.  or  less  in  diam.,  broadly  5-lobed;  crown  cup- 
shaped  and  expanding  into  horizontal  concave  promi- 
nently 2-kcek-d  parts.  Austral. 

multifldra,  Blume  (//.  coriAcca,  Lindl.,  not  Blume. 
Cyrtocbr<w  multifldrttm,  Hevnh.  C.  floribundum, 
Nlaund.  Ceniroxtfmma  mulliftarum,  Decne.  ('.  Lind- 
leyanum,  Decne.).  Stout  and  glabrous,  climbing:  lvs. 
linear-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  the  petiole  short:  lis. 
straw-yellow  (corolla  white  tipped  with  buff),  in  many- 
fld.  terminal  and  axillary  umbels  on  peduncles  1-2  in. 
long;  corolla-lobes  Jiin.  or  less  long;  corolla-tube 
bearded  at  base;  segms.  of  crown  entire  on  inner  angles. 
Malacca,  etc.  B  R.  25:18.  B.M.  5173. 

imperiiliSj  Lindl.  Lofty  climber,  with  puberulent 
sts.  and  foliage:  lvs.  elliptic  or  linear-oblong,  obtuse 
but  with  a  short  point:  ns.  immense  (2-3  in.  across), 
leathery,  dull  purple,  somewhat  pubescent  near  the 
white  crown,  the  segms.  triangular-acute:  umbels  droop- 
ing on  long  peduncles:  follicles  9  in.  long.  V.  Indies. 
B.M.  4397.  PA  4:393,  394.  R. II.  1900:576.  J.H. 
III.  55:443.  G.  7:607. — A  noble  hoya,  requiring  very 
rich  noil  and  a  rather  high  temperature.  Although 
naturally  a  very  tall  climber,  it  can  be  made  to  flower 
in  pots  when  3  or  4  ft.  high. 

aa.  Plant  trailing  or  nearly  erect. 

be-lla,  Hook.  (//.  Pdxtoni,  Hort.).  Slender,  bushy, 
1-2  ft.  nigh,  pubescent:  Ivs.  an  inch  long,  ovate-acute, 
very  short-stalked,  somewhat  recurved :  flu.  ^'in. 
across,  pure  white,  with  very  short  and  half-acute  lobes, 
the  erown-segms.  boat-shaped  and  violet:  umbels  few- 
fld.  and  short-stalked.  India.  B.M.  4402.  F.S.  4:399. 
J.H.  111.  35:5.  Gn.YV.  4:7*3;  22.  suppl.  July  1.— 
Handsome  little  species;  scarcely  climbing. 

H.  camjMnultUa,  Blumes=Phyao*tclma. — //.  fmttrna.  Blum*. 
CUinljituc.  rooUng  Dear  insertion  ut  petiole*:  Iva.  6-12  in.  long,  very 
thick,  elliptic,  Klowy  above  and  pale  beneath:  Aa.  brownish  red, 
in  denw  uoibel*.  corolla  rotate,  pale  bud  with  6  red-brown  blotcbea: 
lobn  of  crown  round-ovate,  concave  with  blood-red  spot  at  base. 
Java.    B.M.  4B84.    J.F.  4:*»5.— //.  /\ito-marffin>Ua.   N.  E.  Br. 

1  vs  ftpuhy,  ovate-lanceolate.  7-0  in.  lone  tawny  on  margin* :  fla. 
ochre-yellow  to  yellowish  green,  in  many-Hd.  umbel*  on  peduncles 

2  in.  or  lexs  long.  Country  unknown. — //.  otalifAlia,  Wight  4 
Arn.  Slender,  glabrou*:  lv«-  more  or  lew  clustered,  variable,  being 
elliptic  to  ovate  or  lanceolate:  fl*.  bright  yellow  with  reel  corona, 
in  large  umbel*.  India.  J.F.  l:«H.— //.  r*J«irfn,  Lindl.—//.  pnrn- 
,U,ra,  Wall.  (H.  pallida.  Lindl.  I.  Tall  climber:  Iva.  Hcahy.  variable, 
ovate-elliptic  to  lanceolate:  fla.  pale  yellow  or  utraw-colur,  the 
corona  pinkiah.  India.  B.R.  UTil.  J.F.  l.p.  (VI. — //.  purpiirco-filmcn. 
Hook.  Twining,  glabrous:  Iva.  ovate  and  acute:  1U.  ptirplUh  brown, 
in  den*e  umbeU;  corolla  rotate,  pubescent  above;  crowu-lobca ovate. 
Dearly  plane  above.  B.M.  4520.  J.F.  1:30.  L  H  B 

HUCKLEBERRY:  Vacrimum  and  Blutbrrry;  aim  (inutunmiria. 

HUDSdNIA  (for  William  Hudson,  1730-1793,  an 
English  botanist ).  Ci»tAee».  Beach  Heather.  Three 
little  heath-like  shrubs  of  eastern  North  America,  suita- 
ble for  colonizing  in  dry  places  and  along  the  seashore: 
low  and  diffusely  branched,  with  narrow  or  scale-like 
or  awl- like  often  closely  pressed  lvs.:  fis.  many  and 
small,  yellow,  crowded  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches;  petals  5,  obovate-oblong,  exceeding  the 
calyx;  stamens  many:  fr.  a  3-valved  caps,  included  in 
the  calyx.  Allied  to  Helianthemum,  but  differing 
chiefly  in  the  2-oruled  cells  of  the  ovary  and  in  the 
scale-like  or  subulate  imbricate  lvs.  ti.  famentom, 
Nutt.,  on  shores  Ijtnd  dunes,  and  in  pine-lands,  New 
Bruns.  to  N.  C.  and  far  westward:  lvs.  oval  to  narrow- 
oblong,  closely  imbricated:  fls.  nearly  or  quite  sessile: 
densely  tufted,  hoary,  4-8  in.  high.  May-July.  //. 
encoides,  Linn.,  in  sands  and  pine-lands  near  the 
coast,  Newfoundland  to  N.  C.:  greenish,  although 
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downy:  lvs.  subulate  and  spreading:  fls.  on  slender 
pedicels;  at  least  1  sepal  with  tooth  near  a|>ex:  4  to  8 
in.  L.B.C.  2:192.  H.  montana,  Nutt.,  in  mountains 
of  N.  C:  bushy  and  somewhat  villous:  lvs.  narrow- 
Bubulate,  somewhat  spreading  with  age:  fls.  on  slender 
pedicels;  at  least  1  sepal  with  linear-subulate  lobe: 
tufted,  the  branches  4-0  in.  long.  They  are  hardy  N. 
and  handsome  when  covered  with  their  bright  yellow 
numerous  fls.,  but  very  rarely  cult.,  as  they  are  difficult 
to  grow  and  short-lived.  The  first  species  is  a  seashore 
plant  and  demands  very  sandy  moderately  moist  soil; 
the  second  grows  in  dry  sandy  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  and 
probably  by  cuttings.  Alfred  Rehder. 

L.  II.  B. 

HUfiRNIA  (Justus  Hu  ernius,  or  Heurnius,  collector 
of  Cape  plants).  Also  spelled  Heurnia.  Asclepiaddcese. 
Succulent  dwarf  perennials  resembling  Stapelia,  but 
differing  in  having  the  angles  between  the  corolla-lobes 
produced  into  teeth,  the  corolla  campanulate,  the 
corona  toothed  or  lobed  and  adnate  to  base  of  corolla. 
Tbey  are  greenhouse  subjects,  mostly  from  the  Cape, 


1922.  HuUeanana.  (XHI 


but  some  from  Trop.  Afr.  and  one  from  Arabia.  They 
appear  not  to  be  in  the  trade,  but  some  of  the  30  or 
more  species  may  be  found  in  collections  of  succulents. 

HUERNldPSIS  (H nemia-like).  Also  spelled  Heur- 
ninpxix.  AKlepiadacea>.  One  species,  //.  rfrcf pirn*,  N.  E. 
Br.,  in  S.  W.  Trop.  Afr.,  differing  from  Huernia  in 
having  no  outer  corona  and  in  other  characters.  It  is 
a  small  succulent  with  decumbent  more  or  less  clavate 
obtusely  4-angled  toothed  sts.  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  2-3 
together  at  the  middle  or  toward  the  top  of  the  St., 
1  in.  diam.  when  expanded,  outside  pale  yellow-green 
spotted  and  streaked  purple,  inside  brown-red  spotted 
yellow,  fetid  at  night. 

HTJLSEA  (Dr.  G.  W,  Hulse,  of  Louisiana,  who  col- 
lected in  California).  VnmptUitse.  Perennial,  biennial 
or  annual  herbs  native  of  California,  Nevada  and  north. 

Glandular  pulx-scent  or  woolly  herbs:  lvs.  pinnately 
lobed  or  toothed:  fls.  large,  solitary,  yellow  or  purple; 
involucral  bracts  free,  narrow;  style-tranches  obtuse; 
pappus  of  4  hyaline,  lacerated,  chaffy  scales. — Eleven 
species.  This  includes  one  of  many  woolly  herbs  offered 
by  Californian  collectors.  It  grows  a  few  inches  high 
and  bears  fls.  with  yellow  rays.  Treated  best  as  a 
partial  alpine. 
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n4na,  Gray.  Fig.  1922  (adapted  from  Pacific  R.  R. 
Report).  Sts.  depressed,  leafy  at  summit,  sticky- 
hairy:  lv».  pinnatihd  or  incised;  petiole  long-margined: 
peduncle  1-2  in.  long;  involucral  scales  in  2  aeries; 
rays  20-30.  Calif.,  north.  \.  Taylor,  f 

HUMATA  (Latin,  of  the  earth;  referrinic  to  the  creep- 
ing habit  of  the  rhizomes).  Polupodince*.  Ferns  of 
small  stature  related  to  Davallia  and  sometimes 
included  with  that  genua,  with  small,  thick,  deltoid 
ha.,  with  the  indusium  tough,  suborbieular  or  reni- 
form,  attached  by  a  broad  base  and  free  at  the  apex 
and  sides.— Some  20  species  are  known,  mostly  from 
the  E.  Indies.  For  cult.,  see  Darallia. 

Tyermannii,  Moore  (Dardllia  Tyermannii,  Baker). 
Bear's-foot  Fern.  Kootstock  wide-creeping,  densely 
covered  with  linear  white  scales:  Ivs.  4-6  in.  long,  del- 
toid, 3-4-pinnatifid;  lower  pinna?  largest,  the  lowest 
pinnules  cuneate-ohlong  or  deltoid ;  sori  at  the  base  of 
the  ultimate  lobes  leas  than  a  line  broad.  Cent.  China. 
G.C.  1871:871. 

//.  Kftrrophilla.  Smith.  (Davallia  ancuatata.  Wallich.).  A 
until  creeping  plant  milh  lone  alruder  rhiaomc*  and  simple  entire 
or  slightly  lobed  Ivs.  3-*  in.  lone,  1  in.  broad:  fertile  If.  n.irrowrr, 
with  deep  sinuate  clefts  alone  the  awi'n.  Malaya  ami  Polynesia. 
—  //.  riprnt,  I)icl«  i  Davallia  alpina.  Blunnv.  Small  plant:  Iva. 
dimorphic,  the  sterile  1 -pinnate,  the  pinna*  divided  into  many 
wnnll  seems.;  fertile  Ivs.  reduced  nearly  to  the  raehia  and  rnidvrina 
of  the  pinner:  »ri  borne  on  ipinc-like  branches  of  the  latter.  E. 

An*-  L.  M.  Underwood. 

HUMEA  (after  Lady  Hume).  Comp6sitsr.  Herbs  or 
shrubs,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  which  is  a  half- 
hardy  biennial  Australian  plant,  growing  5  or  U  feet 
high,  cultivate<l  for  the  grass-like  beauty  of  its  large, 
loose,  much-branched,  drooping  panicles. 

Flowers  exclusively  tubular  and  hermaphrodite,  1-4 
in  a  small  head;  involucre  narrow,  with  scarious  or 
|x>taloid,  non-radiating  bracts.  Three,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  4  other  species  are  shrubs,  with  fls.  in  dense  corymbs 
and  involucral  bracts  rigid  or  petal-like,  while  in  //. 
elegant  the  bracts  are  thin  ana  scarious.  The  genus 
has  no  near  allies  of  garden  value.  It  belongs  to  a 
group  of  6°  Australian  genera  which  have  no  pappus. 
Humea  has  nothing  of  the  typical  beauty  of  the  com- 
mon garden  composites,  since  it  has  no  rays,  but  the 
common  species  is  a  striking  plant. 

Sow  seed  from  July  1  to  .September  1.  Keep  young 
plants  during  winter  in  very  cool' house  in  preference 
to  frames,  in  northern  latitudes,  on  account  of  losing 
so  much  foliage  through  damping.  In  spring,  or  when 
signs  of  growth  are  taking  place,  repot  into  larger  pots, 
using  a  good,  rich  loam,  which  has  had  plenty  of  ma- 
nure. They  are  gross  feeders  and  growers,  requiring 
plenty  of  water  and  good  feeding,  (riitsl  plants  in 
10-inch  pots  are  very  ornamental  for  conservatory  or 
piazza  work.  The  young  plants  need  plenty  of  tight 
ami  air,  and  should  be  kept  nearly  dry  during  the 
winter.  In  spring  they  should  be  started  into  growth 
gradually,  and  successively  repotted  until  an  S-ineh 
pot  is  needed.  They  should  not  be  syringed  except 
when  growing  rapidly  in  warm  weather.  In  June  the 
plants  can  be  placed  in  a  subtropical  bed  that  is  shielded 
from  high  winds,  and  staked.  The  foliage  has  a  peculiar 
and  agreeable  scent.  (A.  P.  Meredith.) 

elegans,  Smith.  Lower  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  or 
oblong,  acuminate:  st.  clasping  or  decurrcnt,  6-10  in. 
long,  wrinkled:  fls.  variously  described  as  brownish  red, 
pink,  ruby-red  and  rose,  very  numerous,  in  long  loose, 
gracefully  pendulous  panicles,  much  overtopping  the 
rest  of  the  plant.  It  II.  1862.  pp.  9.  10;  1895,  p.  459. 
S.H.  1,  p.  154.  //.  (Ubiila,  Hort.,  is  presumably  a  whi- 
tish-fld.  form  of  this  species,  antl  should  therefore  be 
called  var.  albida.  Var.  gigantia,  Hort.  Much  taller 
than  type,  reaching  20  ft.  in  height,  having  larger  Ivs. 
and  panicles.  The  species  itself  is  said  by  Bent  ham  to 
attain  5  or  6  ft.  or  more  in  Austral.      n.  Taylor.! 
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HUMULUS  (Latin  name,  of  doubtful  origin).  .Hora- 
ce*. Hop.  Two  twining  vines,  with  rough,  opposite, 
palmately  lobed  or  divided  leaves,  grown  for  ornament 
and  one  also  for  •  hops." 

Diu-cious,  the  fls.  in  axillary  clusters;  staminate  fls. 
with  5  erect  stamens  and  5-partcd  calyx,  in  little  droop- 
ing tassel-like  racemes:  pistillate  fls.  with  an  entire 
calyx  or  perianth  closely  investing  the  ovary,  which 
bears  2  long  stigmas,  the  fls.  in  pairs  under  large  over- 
lapping bracts,  the  whole  making  a  cone-like  catkin 
which,  when  becoming  very  large,  is  a  "hop."— One 
species  in  N.  Amer.  and  Eurasia,  and  one  in  Japan  and 
Manchuria. 

A.  Plant  bearing  hops, — the  f/uitiilate  catkin  greatly 
enlarging  in  Jr. 

Lopulut,  Linn.  Common*  Hop.  Perennial  herb:  shoota 
o*Vn  grow  25-30  ft.  long  in  the  season:  rough-hairv: 
ovate  or  orbicular-ovate  in  general  outline,  deeply' 
3-lobcd  (sometimes  5  7-lobed),  or  the  upper  ones  not 
lobed,  margins  strongly  and  uniformly  dentate,  petioles 
long:  staminate  fls.  fn  panicles  2-6  in.  long:  hops 
(mature  pistillate  catkins)  oblong  or  ovoid,  loose  and 
papery,  straw-yellow,  often  2  in.  or  more  long,  glandu- 
lar and  odoriferous.— Native  along  rivers  and  in  thick- 
ets in  the  northern  states  and  Canada,  and  southward 
in  the  Alleghanies  antl  Rockies;  occurs  as  far  south  as 
Fla.  and  Ariz.  Much  cult,  for  "hops,"  used  in  brew- 
ing, and  extensively  run  wild  from  cult,  plants.  The 
hop  makes  an  excellent  arbor  or  screen  plant.  Var. 
aureus  has  yellow  foliage.  G.W.  10,  p.  501.  The  hop 
grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  which  spring 
from  the  crown;  also  by  seeds,  but  the  latter  do  not 
reproduce  the  particular  varieties  or  strains.  As  a 
field  crop,  the  hop  is  not  a  horticultural  subject,  and 
is  not  discussed  here.  See  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric.  V'oL 
II,  p.  380.  The  Rocky  Mt.  form,  common  in  Colo, 
anil  New  Mex.,  has  been  sc|>aratcd  as  var.  neo-mexi- 
dnus,  Nels.  &  Ckll.,  and  it  is  in  the  trade:  it  has 
more  deeply  divided  Ivs.  and  more  sharplv  acuminate 
bracts  than  the  ordinary  hop;  If.-segms.  from  broad- 
lanceolate  to  nearly  linear,  acuminate,  with  resin  par- 
ticles on  the  lower  surface. 

aa.  Plant  not  bearing  haps, — the  pistillate  catkin  not 
grtaily  enlarging  in  jr. 

japonicus,  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  Annual  (or  at  least  treated 
as  such):  foliage  very  like  the  last,  but  usually  mora 
deeply  cut  and  not  less  than  5-lobed:  catkins  not 
glandular.  Japan.  China  (perhaps  intro.)  Manchuria; 
somewhat  run  wild  from  cult,  in  this  country.  G.C. 
II.  24 : 7 16. — Intro,  to  general  cult,  in  1886,  and  now  one 
of  the  most  popular  climbing  herbs.  It  is  a  very  quick 
grower,  plants  10-20  ft.  long  coining  fn>m  seed  sown  in 
earlv  May.  It  is  very  easy  of  cult,  and  usually  seeds 
itself.  Var.  vtxiegatus,  Hort.,  is  the  moat  popular 
form.  Gne.  1:241.  A. F.  8:489.  The  foliage  is  vari- 
ously streaked  antl  splashed  with  white.  Seeds  of  this 
variety  will  give  a  large  percentage  of  variegated  forms, 
and  the  plants  usually  snow  interesting  variations.  //. 
japtmiewt  is  more  |x>pular  as  an  ornamental  vine  than 
//.  Lupultui,  because  it  grows  so  quickly  from  seeds,  and 
also  because  it  has  such  interesting  variegated  forms; 
but  //.  Lupulu*  has  a  distinct  charm  in  its  great  hanging 
ho|is,  and  the  heavy  odor  is  enjoyed  by  some  persons. 

L.  H.  B. 

HXJNNEMANNIA  (John  Hunneman,  English  friend 
of  botany,  died  1839).  Papawracei.  Mexican  Tiup 
Poppy.  One  yellow-flowered  herb  closely  allied  to  the 
California  poppy  (Eschscholtzia)  and  of  similar  garden 
value,  where  hardy. 

The  genus  agrees  with  Eschscholtzia  in  having  much- 
cut  foliage  and  spreading  lobes  of  the  stigma,  but  differs 
in  having  separate  sepals  instead  of  the  peculiar  hood- 
like calvx  of  Eschscholtzia  which  covers  the  young  fl. 
like  a  candle  extinguisher:  torus  scarcely  dilated;  sepals 
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2,  caducous;  petals  4,  spreading,  yellow;  stamens 
many,  oninge-*olored ;  ovary  oblong,  attenuated  into  a 
short  style:  cape.  1-celled  and  2-valved,  prominently 
10-nerved;  seeds  many. — Mex.  in  the  xerophyti'c 
regions. 

ftunaruefdlia,  Sweet.  Perennial,  persisting  for  several 
years  when  planted  in  Calif.,  but  mostly  treated  as  an 
annual:  Ivs.  triternately  divided:  peduncles  solitary, 
terminal;  fls.  2-3  in.  across;  sepals  ovate,  concave, 
glabrous,  longitudinally  striate;  petals  concave,  wnvy, 
broadly  obovatc  or  nearly  orbicular.  B.M.  3061. 
R.H.  1902:112.  Gn.  77,  p.  288.  Go. W.  15:443.  A.F. 
27:579.— Sold  as  giant  yellow  tulip  poppy.  Seed  sown 
early  in  May  in  the  East  give  bloom  in  July,  and 


broadly  winged  at  apex;  pollinia  4,  upon  an  ovate 
Trop.  Amer. 


1923.  Hurt  crepitans.  ( X  »l*>ut  H) 

plants  are  covered  with  large  yellow  fls.  until  hard 
frost.  The  plants  have  bushy  habit  and  beautiful, 
feathery,  glaucous  foliage;  2  ft."  The  fls.  at  times  stand 
up  like  tulips;  excellent  for  cutting.  L.  H.  B.f 

HtfNTLEYA  (personal  name).  OrchidAct*.  Epiphy- 
tal orchids  without  pseudobulbs,  like  Zygopetalum. 

Leaves  several:  fls.  solitary  on  long  peduncles  in  the 
If  .-axils;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  spreading,  the  Literal 
sepals  forming  a  slight  chin;  Up  articulated  to  the  foot 
of  the  column,  the  upper  part,  ovate,  concave,  narrowed 
into  a  broad  claw  below  with  a  fringed  callus;  column 
apt 

S|>ecies  2,  in  Tr 
meleigris,  Lindl.  (Itatrmdnnia  mekigris,  Reichb. 
Zygopilcdum  mekagru,  Benth.).  Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long, 
exceeding  the  peduncles:  fls.  about  3  in.  across;  sepals 
and  petals  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  base 
white,  the  middle  portion  yellow,  the  upper  part  red- 
brown,  vellow-spotted ;  lip  white  with  a  red-brown  apex. 
Brasil.  B  R.  25: 14.  H.U.  1,  p.  6. 

BurtU,  Pfiti.  (BaUnuinnia  Btirtii,  Reichb.  Zygo- 
pitalum  Btirtii,  Benth.).  Lvs.  up  to  15  in.  long,  much 
exceeding  the  peduncles:  fls.  3-4  in.  across;  sepals  and 
petals  ovate,  acute,  the  base  white,  followed  by  a  yellow 
rone,  the  apex  red-brown,  yellow-spotted;  lip  white 
below,  red-brown  at  apex,  the  teeth  on  the  disk  purple. 
Costa  Rica.  B.M.  6003.  F.M.  1874:101. 

Gkohoe  V.  Nah.ii. 

HURA    (South    American   name).  Euphorbi&cex. 
Trees,  cultivated  in   the  tropics  and 
greenhouses  as  curious  or  ornamental  plants. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate,  broad,  petioled, 
momrcious,  a|>etalou8;  staminatc  calyx  cupulate, 
truncate  or  denticulate;  stamens  generally  numerous, 
in  2-3  whorls;  style  long,  with  flat,  radiate  stigma; 
ovules  1  to  each  of  the  5-20  cells:  fr.  large,  flat.— Two 
species  of  Trop.  Amer. 

The  sandbox  tree,  H.  crrpihtM,  is  noted  for  its 
explosive  capsules  which,  when  ripe,  throw  the  seed 
many  feet  with  a  loud  noise.  The  large  poplar-liko 
leaves  on  long  petioles  give  it  quite  an  ornamental 
aspect,  and  it  is  often  planted  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  It  may  Is-  grown  in  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia. The  abundant  milky  juice  is  poisonous.  The  tree 
is  suited  to  light  loam  soil 
with  heat,  i 


crepitans,  Linn.  Sandbox  Thee.  Monkey  Dwner- 
beix.  Fig.  1923.  A  tree  tip  to  100  ft.  high:  lvs.  broad- 
ovate,  cordate,  acuminate,  distantly  repand-dentate: 
fls.  small,  reddish:  craps.  3  in.  wide,  I  1  .  in  thick,  deeply 
many-ribbed.  Trop.  Amer.  Lyon  Hortioole,  1907: 125. 

  J.  B.  8.  Norton. 

HUSK  TOMATO:  Phyoli*. 

HUTCHlNSIA  (named  for  Miss  Hutchins,  of  Ire- 
land, who  was  skilled  in  cryptogamic  botany).  Syn. 
llymcnMobu*.  Crucifer*.  Low,  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  wit  h  entire  or  pinnate  Ivs. :  fls.  white,  small,  sub- 
corymbose;  pedicels  elongated:  fr.  long-oval  or  lancc- 
shajx-d;  seeds  many  or  only  2. — Eight  species  in  the 
Medit.  region  and  the  colder  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
one  species  being  very  widely  spread.  According  to 
some  authorities,  Hutchinsia  is  limited  to  one  species. 
H.  alplna,  Ait.,  is  a  good  subject  for  the  alpine  garden 
and  is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  border  plant.  It 
grows  from  1—4  in.  high:  lvs.  pinnate,  shining:  fls, 
snow-white,  in  clusters,  blooming  from  May  to  June 
and  often  through  the  summer.  Cult,  in  moist  half- 
shady  places  and  prop,  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Gn.  72, 
pp.  31,  278. 

HYACINTH:  Hj 
Grape:  J/iwnm. 

HYACINTH  US  (name  from  Greek  mythology).  Lilx- 
Actse.  Hyacinth.  Popular  hardy  spring-flowering 
bulbs,  producing  flowers  in  shades  of  blue  and  red,  also 
white;  also  grown  under  glass  for  winter  bloom. 

Bulbs  tunica  ted:  stemless,  the  lvs.  all  radical,  linear 
or  strap-shaped,  the  scape  simple:  fls.  in  a  simple 
terminal  raceme  or  spike,  erect  or  spreading  or  pendu- 
lous; perianth  funnel-shaped  to  campanulate,  nearly  or 
quite  equally  6-lobed ;  stamens  6,  attached  at  the  throat 
or  in  the  tube:  caps,  nearly  globular,  3-grooved  or  3- 
lobed,  dehiscent  loculicidally ;  seeds  rather  few. — Of  hya- 
cinths there  are  something  over  30  sixties,  the  greater 

CS.  African.  Others  inhabit  the  Medit.  region,  and 
l  this  source  come  the  common  garden  kinds.  From 
related  genera,  Hyacinthus  is  distinguished  by  the  fun- 
nel-shaped or  bell-shaped  fl.,  the  throat  not  constricted, 
the  lobes  shorter  than  or  at  most  not  much  exceeding  the 
tube,  the  6  stamens  attached  to  the  tube  or  throat  and 
the  filaments  thread-like  or  dilated  at  the  base.  For 
the  general  cultural  requirements,  see  Bulb*. 

orientalis.  Linn.  Common  Hyacinth.  Fig.  1926. 
Lvs.  8-12  in.  long,  J£-l  V£  in.  wide,  thick  ana  green: 
scape  H-18  in.  tall,  stout,  bearing  an  elongated  and  dense 
raceme:  perianth  about  1  in.  long,  the  tube  usually 
or      olloo  ,  t  \\  o  I '  1 1 1 


and  is  propagated  by  cut- 


1X4) 


long  as  the  tube,  in  many  colors,  often  double  in  cult. 
B.M.  937.  B  R.  995.  F.S.  23: 2399-2400  — The  hyacinth 
has  been  cult,  for  some  centuries,  and  it  shared  some  of 
the  early  popularity  of  the  tulip  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  wild  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Dalmatia. 
It  is  extensively  grown  in  Holland  for  export  to  this 
and  other  countries,  and  consequently  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Dutch  hyacinth.    The  Roman  hyacinth 
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(Figs.  1927,  1928)  belongs  to  the  group  represented 
by  var.  albulus,  linker  (//,  dlb\tlusf  Jord.)  and  var. 
pr&cox,  Voss  (//.  prkcox,  Jord.).  These  are  slender 
plants  with  narrow  erect  Ivs.,  fls.  fewer  and  earlier, 
white  to  blush  to  blue,  the  tube  more  slender.  Var. 

var.  albtdu*  in  its  yellow  anthers, 
rather  more  ventneose  tube  ana 
stouter  growth. 

;naethystinus,  Linn.  Slender 
and  graceful,  with  light  blue  fls. 
in  .-hort  racemes,  standing  nearly 
or  quite  0  in.  high:  fls.  small,  nod- 
ilinjj.  liell-shaped,  with  short  teeth- 
<'j    V-  .JriL  segms.  There  is  a  white-fld. 

form.  Spain.  B.M.  2425.  B.R. 
398.  Gn.  47,  p.  147.— Good  for 
rockeries.  Hardy  in  the  middle 
states. 

azoreus,  Baker  (JfuapM  atitr- 
rum.Fenzl).  Looks  like  a  gr»|)e 
hyacinth  (or  M u*cari) :  4-8  in.  tall, 
with  strongly  canaliculate, 
glaucous  Ivb.  :  fls.  blue,  fra- 
grant, in  a  dense  spike  1  in. 
long,  tubular,  with  small 
teeth:  distinguished  from 
the  genus  Muscari  by  the 
perianth-segms.  being  flar- 
ing instead  of  incurved. 
Medit.  region.  B.M.  6822. 
G.C.  III.  24:191  (var.  gi- 
ganteu«).  Gn.  75,  p.  176. — 
Manly  in  middle  states. 
This  species  is  probably  to 
be  called  //.  cilidtu*,  Cyrill., 
or  a  form  of  it. 

lineatus,  Steud.  Lowi 
2-1  in.  high:  Ivb.  2  or  3, 
oblong  -  lanceolate,  f  aleate, 
about  equaling  the  scape:  fls.  small  ( 1  «in.  or  less  long), 
6-12  in  a  raceme  1  in.  long,  blue,  campanulatc,  ascend- 
ing. Asia  Minor.  Gt.  1887,  p.  446.  G.C.  III.  29: 103; 
39:210.  Gn.76,  p.  169.  J.H.  III.  05:209  (as//. , 
»). 


1926.  Common  or  Dutch 
hyacinth. 


//.  tAtuUeant,  Bakrr=C,altonii».    Gn.  7."».  p.  SO. 
ft.  rottuinu*.  of  Lihha'Uv  .-  n«it  '  h"  H.  rt>rnanun  tji 
(whirh  is  th<"  Human  hyacinth,  a  form  of  H.  orwnti 
k\*  •    •  is  a  blue-white,  scilU-Uke  plant  (aee  B.M 


.  Bertol.  (//.  PouzdUii,  Gay).  A  delicate 
species,  with  very  narrow  Ivs.,  scape  3-5  in.  high  and 
snorter  than  the  Ivs. :  fls.  few,  in  a  loose  cluster,  'i-f^in. 
long  and  light  blue  (a  white  form),  with  oblong-lanceo- 
late segms.  longer  than  the  tube.  Corsica.  B.M.  6663. 
-Hardy  in  S.  New  England.  Has  the  look  of  &rtlla 
verna. 

Ci.  2:M«.— 
horticulturist' 
li«).  Linnrua' 
y34>,  u  tfcilla 

L.  H.  B. 

Culture  of  the  hyacinth.— The  perfection  of  the 
hyacinth  flower  depends  largely  on  the  strength  of  the 
roots,  and  as  the  plants  make  all  their  root-growth  in 
autumn,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  earlv.— sav  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  October.  Anv  good 
garden  soil  suits,  provided  it  is  well  drained.  The 
ground  should  be  carefully  prepared  bv  spading  to  a 
depth  of  20  inches,  so  that  the  roots  may  pass  straight 
through  it  to  their  full  development  of  12  or  16  inches. 
If  the  soil  is  naturally  stiff,  it  muv  Is-  lightened  bv  the 
addition  of  sand,  and  if  the  beds  have  been  occupied  bv 
other  plants  during  the  summer,  some  clean  old  cow- 
manure,  well  worked  in.  is  recommended.  Horse- 
manure  should  not  be  used. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  6  inches  deep  (to  the 
bottom  of  the  bulbs)  and  very  uniformly,  to  insure 
simultaneous  flowering.  The  ground  having  been  pre- 
pared as  above.  |>erhaps  the  best  way  is  to  remove  3 
or  4  inches  of  the  earth,  level  the  bed  carefully  with  the 


rake  and  set  the  bulbs  in  it  5  or  6  inches  apart  each 
way,  pressing  them  in  firmlv,  and  then  covering  them 
evenly  with  the  earth  that  has  been  taken  out.  When 
winter  sets  in,  the  beds  should  be  covered  with  2  inches 
of  dry  litter  or  coarse  manure.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
appear  above  ground  in  the  spring,  1  inch  of  this  cover- 
ing should  be  removed  and  the  remainder  when  danger 
from  late  frosts  is  past. 

For  large  beds  and  borders,  second-size  named  hya- 
cinths are  used  to  a  great  advantage.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  not  so  large  as  from  the  first-sue  bulbs,  but 
the  latter  when  in  bloom  in  the  open  usually  become 
top-heavy  and  are  often  blown  down  by  wind,  whde 
the  flowers  of  the  second-size  bulbs  stand  more  erect 
and  last  longer. 

Forcing  in  pots. 

For  growing  indoors  in  pots,  large,  solid  bulbs  should 
be  chosen,  and  potted  singly  in  5-inch  pots  in  a  rich 
com|Kist  of  loam,  leaf-mold  and  sharp  sand.  A  few 
pieces  of  broken  pot  being  placed  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  t  he  jiots  should  be  tilled  lightly,  and  the  bulbs 
pressed  into  the  loose  sod  till  only  the  apex  remains 
above  the  surface.  The  pots  are  then  buried  to  a  depth 
of  8  or  10  inches  In  the  open  ground  or  in  a  frame  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  till  the  roots  are  developed  fully 
and  the  sprout  is  about  1 1  ^  inches  above  the  bulb. 
When  taken  inside,  they  should  be  kept  in  subdued 
light,  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°,  until  the  sprout  has 
assumed  a  vigorous  green  color.  Florists  who  force  largo 
numbers  for  winter  decorations  set  them  under  the 
greenhouse  (tenches  for  about  two  weeks,  and  then  force 
them  in  a  temperature  of  70°.  A  greater  heat  than  thia 
attenuates  the  growth  and  weakens  the  color.  Syrin- 
ging with  water  twice  a  day  is  recommended,  and  as 
the  flower-spike  develops,  weak  manure-water  is  help- 
ful. The  slower  hyacinths  are  forced,  the  finer  and  more 
lasting  will  be  the  bloom.  Bulbs  wanted  in  flower  for 
Christmas  should  be  potted  in  September,  and  for  a 
succession  later,  at  intervals  as  desired.  Single  hya- 
cinths are  handsomer  and  force  better  than  the  double, 
although  a  few  of  the  latter  may  be  recommended.  The 
following  are  among  the  lnwt  adapted  for  forcing  and  are 
largely  grown  by  American  f 

Single  blue. — Grand 
M  ait  re,  deep  lavender-blue. 
Czar  Peter,  light  blue.  King 
of  the  Blues,  dark  blue. 
Lconidas,  clear  blue.  Queen 
of  the  Blues,  light  blue. 
Regulus,  porcelain -blue. 
Schotel,  pale  blue. 

Double  blue.— Bloksl>erg, 
porcelain-blue.  Van  S|>eyk, 
lilac-blue. 

Single  white.  —  Angenis 
Chistina,  pure  white.  Bar- 
oness van  T buy  11,  pure 
white.  Grandeur  a  M«r- 
veille,  blush -white.  L» 
GrandesBe,  pure  white. 
L'Innoeence,  pure  white. 
MadamcYnnder  Hoop,  pure 
white.  Mimi,  blush-white. 
Paixdel'Europc.pure  white. 

Double  white.— La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  pure  white. 
Isabella,  blush-white. 

Single  re<i.-l><-  Wet,  light 
we.  ( !ert  rude,  bright  pink. 


red.  Moreno,  waxy  pink. 
Norma,  delicate  waxy  pink. 
Hubert  St eiger.  crimson. 
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Double  red. — Bouquet  Tendre,  crimson.  Noble  par 
Merit*,  deep  rose. 

Singl<  lilac. — Sir  William  Mansfield,  lilac-mauve. 

Single  yellow.— King  of  the  Yellows,  deep  yellow. 
Yellow  Hammer. 

Double  yellow. — Goethe.  Bright  vellow. 

Miniature  hyacinths,  or  "Dutch  Romans,"  are  small- 
si  led  bulbs  of  the  ordinary  Dutch  hyacinths.  They 
are  excellent  for  growing  in  groups  in  bowls,  pans  or 
flats,  planted  close  together  and  treated  the  same  as 
the  large  hyacinths  when  grown  in  pots. 

Culture  in  glasses. 

Some  of  the  single  hyacinths  may  be  grown  very 
satisfactorily  in  water.  Special  glasses  for  the  purpose 
can  be  bought  from  the  seedsmen.  They  should  be 
filled  with  pure  water  and  the  bulb  so  placed  that  its 
base  barely  touches  the  water.  The  glasses  must  then 
be  placed  in  a  dark  closet  or  cellar  till  sufficiently  long 
roots  have  developed  and  the  main  flower  shoot  is 
about  3  inches  tall.   This  usually  requires  eight  to 


ten  weeks.  Thereafter  they  may  gradually  be  brought 
into  the  light.  An  airy,  sunny  situation  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°  regularly  maintained  will  insure  the 
best  results.  The  glasses  should  be  kept  filled  by  adding 
water  occasionally  as  required.  A  small  piece  of  wood 
charcoal  placed  m  the  glass  tends  to  keep  the  water 
pure1  and  sweet. 

The  following  varieties  are  especially  Buited  for 
glasses:  Lady  Derby,  pink.  Lord  Macaulay,  deep  rose. 
Mina,  pure  white.  L  Innocence,  pure  white.  Im  V»- 
toire,  brilliant  red.  Grand  Maitre,  blue.  Grand  Lilas, 
light  blue.  King  of  the  Blues,  dark  blue.  Sehotcl,  finest 
light  blue.  Mimi,  blush-white.  MacMahon,  pure  yellow. 
Nloreno,  deep  rose.   Lord  Balfour,  lilac  tinged  violet. 

Roman  hyacinths. 

Instead  of  one  large  truss  from  each  bulb,  the  Roman 
hyacinth  produces  three  or  four  smaller  but  more 
graceful  flower-spikes.  The  bulbs  arrive  in  America 
m  August,  and  bv  successive  pottings  they  may  Is-  had 
in  flower  from  November  till  May.  They  require  the 
same  forcing  treatment  as  the  larger  hyacinths,  but 
three  or  four  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  a  |K>t.  The 
florists  use  wooden  flats  instead  of  pots,  setting  the 
bulbs  close  together,  forty  or  fifty  in  a  flat.  By  reason 
of  its  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance,  its  earliness  and 
easy  culture,  the  white  Roman  hyacinth  is  the  most 
popular  of  winter-blooming  plants.  Several  millions 
of  these  bulbs  are  grown  annually  by  the  florists  of 
the  large  cities  for  winter  cut-flowers. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  large  quantities  of  Dutch 
hyacinths  have  been  planted  and  grown  for  one  year 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  ripen  off  several 
weeks  earlier  than  in  Holland.  Consequently,  these 
hyacinths  can  be  forced  in  bloom  two  to  three  weeks 
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earlier  than  the  ordinary*  Holland-grown  stock  of 
the  Romans. 

The  propagation  of  hyacinths. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Roman  hyacinths  (which 
come  from  the  south  of  France),  the  world's  supply  of 
hyacinth  bulbs  is  produced  in  Holland.  The  sod  and 
climate  of  that  country  seem  to  be  peculiarly  suitable 
for  bulb-growing,  which  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
industries  there  for  200  years.  The  bulbs  intended  for 
next  year's  market  are  planted  in  October  in  care- 
fully prepared,  richly  manured  land,  and  protected  over 
winter  by  a  thick  covering  of  reed  or  litter.  The  flowers 
are  cut  when  in  full  bloom  in  the  spring.  By  July  the 
bulbs  are  fully  ripened,  and  are  taken  out  of  the  ground 
by  hand,  dried,  cleaned  and  assorted  into  three  grades 
of  quality,  according  to  size.  Early  in  August  they  are 
ready  for  shipping.  Overgrown  or  unshapely  bulbs  are 
reserved  for  propagating.  As  soon  as  these  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  three  deep  cross  cuts  arc  made  with 
a  sharp  knife  in  the  bottom  of  each  bulb.  They  are 


then  set  out,  bottom  upward,  and  covered  with  loose 
soil  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  cuts 
open  out  and  the  wounds  are  healed.  They  are  then 
taken  up  and  kept  spread  out  on  tables  in  storehouses 
till  Ortol>er,  when  they  are  planted  out.  When  lifted 
next  June,  nothing  of  the  parent  bulb  remains  but  dry 
skins,  on  the  edges  of  which  twenty  to  thirty  offsets 
are  fastened.  These  bulblets  are  picked  off  by  hand 
and  planted  out  in  autumn,  just  like  large  bulbs. 
This  process  of  planting  in  autumn  and  taking  up  in 
summer  for  a  two  months'  rest  is  repeated  for  four  or 
five  years,  till  the  bulbs  have  attained  to  marketable 
size.  Another  method  of  propagating  is  to  hollow  out 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb  smoothly  to  a  point  in  the  cen- 
ter. More  offsets  are  secured  in  this  way,  but  they  are 
smaller  and  take  a  year  or  two  longer  to  reach  matu- 
rity. These  methods  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  1924,  1925. 

New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seed,  but  as  the 
present  leading  varieties  have  attained  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  form  and  in  cokjr,  few  seedlings 
show  marked  improvements  on  existing  sorts.  New 
varieties  are  also  produced  by  "sporting,"  that  is,  one 
plant  sfK>ntancously  assumes  a  new  and  different 
character  from  the  remainder  of  the  stock  and  from  this 
one  plant  new  stocks  are  grown.  In  this  way  the  beau- 
tiful light  rose  variety  DeWet  sported  from  single  blue 
Grand  Maitre,  while  single  purple  Lord  Balfour  first 
appeared  in  a  stock  of  the  deep  rose  Moreno,  and  so  on. 

The  tendency  to  produce  new  varieties  should  be 
restricted  to  distinctive  forms  and  colors.  Many  of 
so-called  new  varieties  recently  introduced  are  merely 
slight  alterations  in  form  or  color  of  the  parent  bulb, 
not  sufficient  in  appearance  to  justify  calling  them  new 
sorts,  merely  increasing  the  list  of  named  sorts  for  ad- 
vertising or  selling  purposes,  j.  M.  Thorbuhn  &  Co. 
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HYJ5XAXCHE 


HYBRIDS 


HYjENANCHB  (Greek,  referring  to  its  native  African 
use  as  a  hyena  poison).  Euphorbiaeex.  Small  tree, 
sometimes  grown  in  greenhouses.  Lvs.  whorled  or 
-sometimes  opposite,  simple,  entire:  fls.  dioecious, 
apetalous,  in  axillary  clusters;  sepals  in  staminatc 
fls.  5-12,  stamens  numerous:  ovules  2  in  each  of  the 
3-4  cells.  The  single  species  is  H.  capinsis,  Pers. 
(Toxicodendron  capSnse,  Thunb.  //.  ylobdna,  Lamb.). 
Hyena  Poison.  A  much-branched  tree,  5-6  ft.  high: 
lvs.  linear  to  oblong,  base  euneate,  ajiex  rounded, 
glabrous:  caps.  aubglobose.  S.  Afr.  It  is  adapted  to 
well-drained  light  soil,  and  is  prop,  by  cuttings  in  sand 
under  glass.  During  its  rest-period  water  should  be 
given  sparingly.  j_  g  g_  Norton. 

HYBANTHUS  (from  Greek  meaning  hump-backed 
flowtr).  VioUuxse.  Species  about  50,  in  Old  and  New 
World,  mostly  in  tropical  and  subtropical  parts.  One 
species  native  to  the  E.  U.  8.,  is  sometimes  listed:  it  is 
an  herbaceous  perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  with  mostly 
oblong,  narrowly  acuminate  lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  and  small 
nodding  greenish  fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs  in  many  of  the 
If  .-axils:  sepals  linear  and  equal;  petals  mostly  nearly 
equal  in  length,  connivent  nearly  their  entire  length, 
the  lower  one  much  larger,  saccate  at  the  bane,  emargi- 
nate  at  the  brood  apex;  stamens  with  broad  connec- 
tives wholly  connate  into  an  ovoid  sac  open  only 
between  the  free  tips,  a  rounded  or  2-lobcd  scale-like 
gland  adnatc  to  the  base  anteriorly. 

cdncolor.  Spreng.  (lonSdium  cdncolor,  Benth.  & 
Hook.  Sdlea  cdncolor,  Ging.  CubHium  cdncolor,  Raf.). 
May,  June.  Moist  woods  and  ravines,  Ont.  to  Ga.  and 
West.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

HYBRIDS  are  the  products  of  crossing  between  spe- 
cies. Of  late,  the  word  hybrid  has  been  used  by  most 
writers  to  comprise  all  crosses,  whether  between  species 
or  varieties.  The  justification  of  this  usage  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  between  varieties 
and  species,  and  therefore  that  hybridism  in  the  okl 
sense  is  incapable  of  exact  delimitation.  The  opponents 
to  this  usage,  however,  contend  that  so  long  as  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  species  and  varieties  as  different 
classincatory  categories,  it  is  equally  allowable  and  use- 
ful to  speak  of  hybrids  as  between  species  and  of  cross- 
breeds as -between  varieties;  moreover,  historical  cus- 
tom favors  tbiB  usage.  Common-language  terms  rarely 
if  ever  express  absolute  or  ideal  truth :  they  grow  up  by 
custom .  Whenever  new  ideas  and  discoveries  render  them 
inexact,  it  may  be  ouite  as  well  to  invent  new  terms 
as  to  give  new  ana  technical  meanings  to  old  terms 
which  are  thoroughly  established  in  literature.  The 
word  hybrid  has  always  been  a  specific  term,  and  it 
were  a  pity  now  to  make  it  a  generic  one,  particularly 
since  there  is  a  well  established  generic  term.  The 
generic  word,  both  substantive  and  verb,  is  crox*.  Specific 
kinds  of  crosses  are  hybrids,  between  sin-cies;  cross- 
breeds, between  plants  of  the  same  specie*;  half- 
hybrid,  between  a  sjieeics  and  a  variety  of  another 
species;  bigener,  between  plants  of  different  genera. 
There  are  technical  terms  to  designate  the  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  crossing.  The. word  hybrid  has 
now  become  so  flexible,  however,  and  other  standards 
of  measurement  are  so  much  in  vogue,  that  these  special 
terms  are  little  used. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  inability  to  make  fertile 
hybrids  is  proof  that  the  forms  are  distinct  specie*;  and 
contrarywise,  that  plants  which  make  fertile  crosses  arc 
of  one  nj>ecies.  Hybridization  has  also  been  made  a 
test  of  genera.  These  notions  arc  now  given  up,  for 
crossing  and  classification  belong  to  two  unlike  cate- 
gories of  facts.  .Sjh'cm'h  and  genera  are  not  entities  in 
themselves,  but  are  mere  artificial  groups  made  by  men 
for  their  convenience  when  writing  and  speaking  of 
living  things.  Crossing  is  a  biological  phenomenon. 

Hybrids  arc  unusual  facts  in  nature;  that  is,  they 


are  rare  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  cross-breeds  are  usual.  Most  flow- 
ers are  so  constructed  as  to  favor  cross-pollination. 
Cross-breeding  is  one  of  the  prime  means  of  inducing 
slight  variations  and  of  invigorating  a  type.  Upon  the 
variations  which  arise  from  crossing  and  other  means, 
natural  selection  operates  in  the  production  of  new 
forms.  But  it  is  significant  that  these  new  forms  usu- 
ally come  about  slowly  and  gradually.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  cultivator  to  produce  new  forms  quickly  and  of 
pronounced  distinctness.  He  therefore  employs  cross- 
ing between  unlike  types,  or  species,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  wider  departures.  In  nature,  the  cross-breed  is 
the  beginning  of  a  process  of  breeding:  it  starts  off  the 
variation.  Man  is  often  tempted  to  look  upon  the  hybrid 
as  the  end.  If  the  products  of  a  given  cross  are  not  to 
his  liking,  he  throws  them  away  and  tries  again.  The 
most  expert  plant-breeders,  however,  now  hybridise 
to  get  a  "break,"  and  thenceforth  depend  chiefly  on 
selection  to  realize  their  clear-cut  ideals,  particularly 
in  seed-propagated  plant*. 

To  man  hybrids  are  of  no  value  unless  they  can  be 
propagated.  By  seeds  they  usually  vary  immensely:  it 
is  difficult  to  'fix"  them  so  that  they  will  come  true. 
By  cuttings  or  layers  or  division,  however,  the  character 
of  the  parent  may  be  propagated  with  practical  cer- 
tainty: the  original  plant  is  divided,  and  the  parts  arc 
put  on  the  market.  Nearly  all  commercial  hybrids  ore 
of  plants  which  arc  thus  propagated  by  asexual  parts: 
Kieffer  pear,  hybrid  grapes,  Wilson  blackberry,  Wild 
Goose  plum,  cannas,  roses,  begonias,  anthuriums, 
fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  rhododendrons.  Since  the 
hybrid  is  variable  when  propagated  by  seeds,  continued 
selection,  or  plants-breeding,  must  be  employed  to  fix 
and  establish  a  desirable  type. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  hybridization  rarely  gives  rise  to 
dominant  horticultural  seed-races,  but  rather  to  an 
individual  plant  which  may  be  disseminated  by  some 
divisional  means  of  propagation.  The  seeds  of  hybrids 
— as  of  the  modern  cannas — may  give  rise  to  good 
varieties,  and  they  may  not;  but  these  new  varieties  are. 
in  their  turn,  usually  propagated  by  means  of  asexual 
parts  if  they  arc  to  be  kept  true. 

Practically  there  is  no  certainty  in  hybridization. 
Rarely  can  a  man  picture  to  himself  an  ideal  variety, 
and  then  by  means  of  hybridization  produce  it.  He 
hybridizes  plants  which  possess  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  desired  or  ideal  variety,  and  then  takes  his 
chances.  True  plant-breeding  sets  an  ideal,  and  then 
reaches  it  by  working  along  certain  definite  lines.  It 
seeks  first  to  secure  a  variation  in  the  desired  direction : 
this  may  be  secured  by  means  of  crossing,  change  of 
soil,  modification  of  food-supply,  and  other  changed 
conditions.  It  seeks,  then,  to  preserve  or  augment  the 
form  by  means  of  definite  selection. 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  formulate  positive  laws  of 
hybridization.  Even*  hybrid  is  a  law  unto  itself.  By 
the  study  of  many  examples  of  hybridization,  one  is  able 
to  construct  an  average  of  probabilities  as  to  what  will 
or  what  will  not  occur  in  a  given  caw:  but  the  given 
case  may  contradict  all  the  probabilities  without  appar- 
ent cause.  Hybridization  is  an  empirical  subject. 

One  cannot  tell  what  species  will  or  will  not  hybridize 
except  by  trying.  Hundreds  of  species  have  been  tried, 
and  for  them  the  knowledge  is  more  or  less  exact. 
Plants  hybridize  most  freely  which  are  the  subjects  of 
much  care  and  coddling:  the  orchids  are  the  best 
examples.  In  these  groups,  hybrids  are  chiefly  fanciers' 
plants,  valuable  often  only  because  they  are  hybrids  or 
are  rare  and  curious.  One  cannot  tell  beforehand 
whether  the  products  of  any  hybridization  will  be  exact 
intermediates,  or  in  what  way  or  degree  they  will  cjirry 
over  or  blend  the  parental  characters.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  closely  akin  the  sjyecies,  the  more  |K-rfect  will  be 
the  blending  or  amalgamation  of  the  two.  See  Breed- 
ing of  Plant*,  Vol.  I. 
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The  literature  of  hybridisation  is  extensive  but  scat- 
tered. The  possibilities  of  hybridisation  as  a  factor  in 
plant-breeding  arc  presented  in  many  aspects  in  the 
"Hybrid  Conference  Report"  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  London,  1900.  There  are  special  books 
devoted  to  orchid  hybrids  (set*  Orchid*).  See  an  excel- 
lent paper  by  Swingle  and  Webber.  "Yearbook  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,"  1897; 
papers  in  "American  Gardening,"  1899,  pp.  .197,  413, 
431;  Bailey  &  Gilbert's  "Plant-Breeding;*  De  Cries' 
"Plant-Breeding."  L  H.  B. 

HYDRANGEA  (Greek,  hydor,  water,  and  aggvion, 
vessel"  alluding  to  the  cup-shaped  fruit).  Sarifragd- 
crje.  Ornamental  woody  plant*,  grown  chiefly  for  their 
showy  white,  pink  or  blue  flowers. 

Deciduous  shrubs:  I  vs.  opposite,  without  stipules, 
pctioled,  serrate,  sometimes  entire,  rarely  lobed:  fls. 
perfect,  in  terminal  panicles  or  oorymlis,  often  with 
sterile  marginal  fls.;  calyx-lobes  ami  petals  4-5;  sta- 
mens usually  10;  ovary  inferior  or  hall-inferior;  styles 
2-5,  short:  caps.  2-5-oelled,  dehiscent  at  the  base  of 
the  styles,  with  many  minute  seeds. — About  35  spe- 
cies in  N.  and  S.  Amer.,  Himalayas  and  Cent,  and  E. 
Asia,  of  which  more  than  20  occur  in  China;  for  a  key 
to  the  Chinese  species,  see  Rehder,  Synopsis  of  the 
Chinese  Hydrangeas  (in  Sargent,  Plants:  Wilsoniaiue 
1:34-41). 

The  hydrangeas  are  highly  ornamental  mostly  low 
shrubs,  rarely  vines  climbing  by  rootlets,  with  medium- 
sized  or  rather  large  leaves  and  small  white,  bluish  or 
pinkish  flowers  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  bearing  usually 
marginal  sterile  flowers,  with  enlarged  showy  sepals, 
or  in  some  varieties  all  the  flowers  are  sterile  and 
enlarged.  H.  panieidaia  is  the  hardiest  of  all,  but  H. 
arboresa-m,  H.  radiaia,  H.  xanthoneura  and  H.  Bret- 
nehnnderi  are  also  almost  hardy  North,  while  //. 
quercifolia  and  H.  peiiolaris  are  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts,  and  H.  itwolwrata,  II.  opuloid**,  II. 
Sargentiana,  H.  hcleromaUa  and  H.  Datndii,  are  still 
more  tender,  and  cannot  be  grown  outdoors  North. 

Tbey  grow  best  in  a  rich,  porous  and  somewhat 
moist  soil  and  thrive  well  in  partly  shaded  positions, 
but  flower  more  freely  in  full  sun  if  they  only  liave 
sufficient  moisture.  All  hydrangeas  are  well  adapted 
for  borders  of  shrubberies,  and  //.  paniadtda  and  H. 
opufoul**,  especially  the  varieties  with  sterile  flowers, 
are  very  showy  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn.  In 
warmer  climates  the  latter  is  sometimes  used  for  orna- 
mental hedges  (see  G.C.  HI.  24:337,  4fttt);  but  it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  North.  These  and  also  most  of  the  other 

ries  should  be  pruned  in  fall  or  early  spring,  and 
branches  of  the  previous  year  cut  back  to  one  to 
three  pairs  of  buds,  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
branches  and  the  desired  sise  of  the  panicles;  if  only 
slightly  pruned,  the  panicles  will  be  many  but  small. 
Sometimes  they  are  cut  back  every  ycsir  almost  to  the 
pound  and  produce  then  enormous  panicles,  which, 
however,  usually  ne«l  artificial  support  and  lack  the 
gracefulness  of  leas  severely  pruned  plants.  //.  panicu- 
lata  var.  grandiflora  can  be  grown  into  a  small  standard 
tree;  for  this  purjiose  vigorous  young  plants  should  be 
selected  and  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  cut  down  to  the 
base.  The  strongest  sh<x>f  of  each  plant  will  attain  by 
fall  the  height  of  4  to  fi  feet,  if  freely  manured  and 
watered  during  the  summer;  in  autumn,  all  the  weaker 
branches  are  cut  off,  and  in  colder  climates  the  plants 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  a  frost-proof  pit  or  cellar, 
since  the  wood  is  usually  not  sufficiently  ripened  to 
withstand  Bcvere  frost.  In  the  following  year  the  top  of 
the  stem  is  allowed  to  branch.  The  weaker  basal  shoots 
may  be  pegged  down  to  make  new  plants.  Strong- 
growing  varieties  of  //.  opul>id>*  may  he  treated  in 
the  same  way  if  standard  plants  are  desired. 

The  method  of  winter  protection  of  hardy  hydrangeas 
adopted  around  Newport,  Rhode  Island  (and  possibly 


other  places)  may  be  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  case 
of  individual  specimens,  after  the  leaves  have  dropped 
in  the  fall,  the  branches  are  tied  together  and  the 
plant  covered  with  a  box  having  open  ends.  The  box 
is  then  filled  with  earth.  When  the  plants  are  growing 
together  in  a  bed  or  border,  they  may  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  by  placing  boards  along  the  side  of  the  bed, 
to  assist  in  retaining  the  earth  that  is  used  as  a  covering 
material.  If,  after  the  branches  are  tied,  they  are  bent 
over  somewhat ,  a  saving  of  labor  is  effected  by  reason 
of  a  smaller  quantity  of  earth  being  sufficient  to  cover 
them.  (Montague  Free.) 

//.  opidoidcx,  which  cannot  withstand  much  more 
than  10°  of  frost,  is  in  the  North  much  grown  as  a  poU 
plant,  esjiecially  the  more  showy  varieties  with  large 
heads  of  sterile  flowers,  and  is  extensively  used  for  out- 
door decoration  during  the  summer.  Late  in  fall,  when 
the  leaves  have  fallen  after  frost,  the  plants  are  moved 
to  a  frost-proof  cellar  and  kept  rather  dry  until  spring, 
when  they  are  repotted  in  new  soil  and  the  growth  of 
last  year  cut  back  to  one  or 
two  pairs  of  buds.  As  a  suit- 
able soil  may  be  recom- 
mended a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mold  and  sand,  with 
ground  bone,  dried  cow-ma- 
nure or  some  other  kind  of 
manure  added.  During  the 
summer  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  should  be  given,  also 
occasionally  applications  of 
liquid  manure,  until  the  flow- 
ers have  developed.  Tbey 
may  also  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  during  the  sum- 
mer, Gfted  late  in  fall  with  a 
large  ball  of  earth,  stored 
over  winter  in  a  eoldframe  or 
pit  and  planted  out  again  in 
spring;  this  will  not  injure  in 
any  way  the  profusion  of 
■  flowers.  In  certain  kinds  of 
soil  the  pink  hortensias  show 
a  tendency  to  turn  blue,  and 
perhaps  this  can  be  caused 
by  adding  iron  filings  or 
alum  to  the  soil.  H.  opu- 
loidrs  is  also  a  valuable  plant 
for  forcing,  and  is  much  grown 
for  Easter,  especially  the 
var.  otakm,  on  account  of  its  dwarfer  habit.  Hand- 
some pot-plants  can  be  grown  in  one  year  from 
cuttings.  In  February  or  March  cuttings  are  in- 
serted in  the  propagu ting-house  with  slight  bottom 
heat,  and  planted  in  small  |H»ts  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted.  During  the  summer  they  mav  l>e  easily  grown 
in  pots  and  plunged  outdoors  in  coal-ashes  or  in  any 
kind  of  porous  soil,  transplanted  several  times,  and 
freely  watered  and  occasionally  manured;  or  they  may 
be  planted  out  in  rich  soil,  exposed  to  the  full  sun, 
where  water  should  be  liberally  given  and  now  and  then 
an  application  of  liquid  manure.  Last  of  September 
they  should  be  repotted  in  &-inch  pots,  kept  shady 
some  days  until  established,  and  afterward  exposed 
to  the  sun.  After  the  first  frosts  they  may  be  brought 
into  a  cool  greenhouse.  If  intended  to  liave  them  in 
flower  for  Faster,  they  should  be  transferred  not  later 
than  the  fore  part  of  January  into  a  warmer  house, 
with  a  temperature  gradually' rising  from  50"  to  W; 
the  plants  should  be  freely  watered,  and  about  once  a 
week  an  application  of  liquid  manure  given  until  the 
flower-buds  are  developed.  The  flowers  should  be 
almost  fully  developed  some  time  before  they  are 
desired,  that  they  may  be  hardened  off  in  a  cooler 
house,  since  overforced  plants  are  likely  to  collapse  if 
exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  After 
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flowering,  the  plant*  are  pruned  and  repotted  or  planted 
out  and  treated  as  above  described  for  cuttings,  or  they 
may  be  thrown  away  and  another  set  of  plants 
from  cuttings. 

//.  petiolaris  is  a  handsome  climbing  plant  for  i 
ing  walls  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  grows  well  in  the 
shade,  but  flowers  freely  only  in  the  full  sun. 

The  hydrangeas  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  half-ripened  or  nearly  ripe  wood  under  glass  in  sum- 
mer (Fig.  1929);  also  by  hardwood  cuttings,  layers, 
suckers  or  division  of  older  plants.  H.  quercifolia  is 
best  propagated  by  suckers  or  by  layers  of  growing 
wood  put  down  in  summer.  Rarely  increased  by  i 
which  are  very  small,  and  should  be  sown  in  fall  in  ] 
i  ami  only  slightly  covered  with  soil. 
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a.  Shrxilts  erect  or  *prr<uling:  stamens  10:  petals 
expanding. 
b.  Infl.  pyramidal. 

1.  quercifolia,  Bart  ram.  Shrub,  with  spreading 
branches,  to  6  ft. :  young  branches  densely  ferrugineously 
tomentose:  lvs.  long-pet  ioled,  roundish  or  broadly  ovate, 
pinnately  lobed  with  serrate  lol>cs,  glabrous  above  at 
length,  whitish  tomentose  beneath,  4-S  in.  long: 
panicle  4-7  in.  long;  fls.  pinkish  white,  the  sterile  ones 
turning  purple;  styles  2:  caps,  with  the  calyx-teeth 
at  the  apex.  June.  Ky.  to  Ala.  and  Fla.  B.M.  975. 
Grig.  2:305.  Gn.M.2:66.  G.C.  II.  22:369.  Gn.  27, 
p.  199.  G.  27:389.  G.W.  5,  p.  109.  M.D.G.  1913:517. 

2.  paniculate,  Sieb.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft., 
with  dense  globose  head:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, serrate,  sparingly  pubescent  above,  more  densely 
on  the  veins  beneath,  2-5  in.:  panicle  6-12  in.  longj  fls. 


sterile;  j>anicles  very  large  and 
1666.  Gn.  10:37;  38,  p.  569;  54, 


styles  3:  caps,  with  the  margin  of  the  calyx  about  at 
the  middle.  Aug.,  Sept.  Japan,  China.  S.Z.  61.  F.E. 
15:501;  34:387.  F  it.  21:9.  G.W.  2,  p.  114;  12,  p. 
366.  G.C.  III.  9:553.  Gn.  59,  p.  181;  75,  p.  548; 
76,  p.  5.  Mn.  9:75.  The  following  varieties  are  cult.: 
Var.  floribunda,  Kegel.  Panicles  large,  with  more  and 
larger  sterile  fls.  Gt.  16:530.  Var.  grandifldra,  Sieb. 
(var.  hortensis,  Maxim.).    Fig.  1930.   Almost  all  fla. 

'  showy.  F.S.  16:1665, 
p.  376;  64,  p.  407;  72, 
p.  560.  R.H.  1873:50";  1899,  pp.  130,  131.  Mn.  8:119. 
A  G.  18:313.  Gng.  3:357  ;  5:3.  F.E.  8:214.  S.H. 
1:174.  G.M.  39:728;  46:794.  Gn.M.2:67.  A.F. 
17:194,517.  C.L.A.  7:43.  G.W.  8,  p.  210;  15,  p.  454. 
G.Z.  10:80.  Var.  prftcox,  Rehd.  Fig.  1931.  Almost  like 
the  type,  but  flowering  about  6  weeks  earlier,  in  the 
middle  of  July;  sepals  usually  elliptic.  G.F.  10:363 
(adapted  in  Fig.  1931).  The  late-flowering  typical 
form  is  sometimes  called  var.  tardlva,  Hort. — //. 
paniculata  var.  grandiflora  is  the  common  hydrangea  of 
lawns.  It  is  seen  to  best  effect  when  planted  close  in 
front  of  heavy  shrubbery.  Cut  back  rather  heavily 
in  early  spring. 

bb.  lull,  corymbose,  fiat  or  globular. 

C.  Ovary  partly  superior,  hence  caps,  oroid,  with  the 
margin  of  the  calyx  about  the  middle;  styles  usually 
S:  sterile  fls.  prtsetU. 

D.  F ertile  fls.  white. 
k.  Lvs.  white-tomentose  below. 

3.  heteromalla,  Don  (//.  vest\ta,  Wall.  H.  pubes- 
cens,  Decne.).  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  petiole  deeply  grooved 
and  margined,  red;  lvs.  ovate,  acuminate,  densely 
M'toscly  dentate,  almost  glabrous  above,  densely 
whitish-tomentose  beneath,  4-8  in.  long:  cyme  5-8  in. 
broad,  with  bracts;  sepals  of  sterile  fls.  elliptic  or 
obovate,  acute  or  mucronulate:  caps,  with  the  calyx 
above  the  middle.  June,  July.  Himalayas.  F.S. 
4:378—79.  G.C.  II.  22:617.  G.M.  50:859. 

ee.  Lvs.  villous  or  nearly  glabrous  below. 

4.  Bretschneidcri,  Dipp.  (//.  vestUa  var.  pubiscens, 
Maxim.  //.  prkininsis,  Hort.).  Fig.  1932.  Shrub,  to 
8  ft.:  last  year's  branchlels  with  chestnut-brown  bark 
peeling  off  in  thin  Hakes:  petioles  not  margined;  lvs. 
ovate  or  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, serrate  with  short  callous  teeth,  more  or  less 
pubescent  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  cymes  similar  to  the 
former  but  smaller  and  denser;  sepals  roundish,  obtuse: 
caps,  with  the  calyx  near  the  middle.  July.  N.  China. 
G.F.  3:17  (adapted  in  Fig.  1912);  6:396.  G.  27:387. 
Gng.  16:305.  G.W.  9,  p.  541.  Var.  glabrescens,  Rehd. 
(//.  serrata,  Koehne,  not  DC.).  Lvs.  smaller,  elliptic, 
more  coarsely  serrate  and  only  sparingly  pubescent. 

6.  xantboneura,  Diels.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  last  year's 
branchlets  with  close  chestnut-brown  bark  marked 
i  conspicuous  lenticels:  Ivb.  elliptic  to  elliptic- 
oblong,  abruptly  avuminate,  serrate,  glabrous 
and  bright  green  above,  marked  with  more  or 
less  conspicuous  vellow  veins,  light  green  below 
and  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins, 
4-7  in.  long;  petioles  in.  long:  corvmbs 

rather  loose,  convex,  5-10  in.  across;  sterife  fls. 
1  i-4-2  in.  across,  with  oval  obtuse  sepals.  July. 
W.  China.  Var.  WQsonii,  Rehd.  Last  year's 
branchlets  grayish  or  pale  brown :  lvs.  somewhat 
narrower,  glossy  above.  W.  China.  M.D.G. 
1912:26.  The  handsomest  form  of  the  species. 
Var.  setchuenensis,  Rehd.  (H.  Brttschneideri 
var.  setcJxuenetisis,  Rehd.).  Lost  year's  branch- 
lets  light  brown:  lvs.  to  8  in.  long  and  to  4  in. 
broad,  villous  below.  W.  China. — This  species 
and  its  varieties  have  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, but  easily  distinguished  by  the  close  bark. 
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DD.  Fertile  fls.  bluish  or  pink:  lvs.  glabrous  or  ; 

only  on  the  wins  below. 

6.  Dividii,  Franch.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  young  branch- 
lets  finely  appresscd  pubescent,  older  light  brown:  lvs. 
elliptic-lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  Ions-acuminate, 
cuneate  at  the  base,  sinuately  serrate,  yellowish  green 
and  nearly  glabrous  above,  pubescent  on  the  veins 
below,  3!-£-6  in.  long:  corymbs  loom*,  convex,  some- 
times nearly  paniculate,  6-8  in.  across;  sepals  and 
petals  lanceolate;  sterile  lis.  about  l}«j  in.  across,  with 
3  or  4  sepals:  caps,  with  the  margin  of  the  calyx  about 
or  slightly  below  the  middle.  \\.  China. — Handsome 
species  with  its  large  loose  corymbs  of  blue  fls. ;  tender. 

7.  opuloides,  Koch  (//.  htrrttnsis,  Smith.   //.  llor- 
tfnsia,  DC.  //.  japdnica,  Sieb.).  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  almost 
glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-elliptic,  acuminate  or 
acute,  coarsely  serrate,  5-8  in.  long:  fls.  in  large  cymes 
without  bract*,  white,  bluish  or  pink,  few  or  all  of 
them  sterile. — The  greenhouse  hydrangea.  June,  July, 
but  blooming  in  winter  under  glass.  A  large  nuinl>er  of 
varieties  have  been  intra,  from  Japan  and  China, 
where  this  species  has  been  extensively  cult,  for 
many  centuries,  and  where  it  is  native.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  best  known.   They  may  be 
divided  into  3  groups: 

(/)  Japonica  group:  cymes  fiat,  with  sterile  and 
fertile  fls. 

Var.  acuminata,  Dipp.  (//.  acuminata,  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 
//.  Butrgeri,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,' 
acuminate,  sparingly  appressed-pubeseent :  sterile  fls. 
with  elbptic  entire  t'epals,  usually  blue.  S.Z.  56,  57. 
Var.  Azfsai,  Dipp.  (//.  Azisai,  Sieb.).  Lvs.  elliptic- 
ovate,  glabrous:  sterile  fls.  with  obovate  sepals,  long- 
pedicelled,  overtopping  the  fertile  om*.  S.Z.  51.  Var 
Belzdnii,  Sehneid.  (If.  Belzbnii,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  //, 
japdnica  var.  csrrulea,  Hook.  H.  japdnica  var.  caridis- 
cens,  Kegel).  Of  dwarfor  and  stouter  habit:  lvs.  ovate 
or  obovate,  short-acuminate,  glabrous,  somewhat  thick : 
sterile  fls.  whitish,  pinkish,  or  bluish,  with  rhombic, 
usually  entire  sepals.  S.Z.  55.  I'M  4253.  Here 
belongs  also  var.  Imperatriee  Eugenie  with  pink  fls. 
R.H.  1868:471.  Var.  japdnica,  Sehneid.  (II .  japdnica, 
Sieb.).  Lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic,  acuminate,  glabrous: 
sepals  broadly  ovate,  tootned,  pink.  S.Z.  53.  B.R. 
30:61.  R.H.  1874:90  (as  //.  acuminata).  Var.  macro- 
sepala,  Dipp.  Differs  from  the  former  only  by  its 
larger  sepals.  Gt.  15:520.  Var.  Mariesi,  Hort.,  seems 
also  not  much  different,  but  has  somewhat  broader 
lvs.,  and  the  pink  sterile  fls.  are  very  large,  tin.  54: 
390.  C..C.  III.  23,  suppl.  Mav  28.  C.  26:409.  G.M. 
41:347  ;  46:577,  578.  G.W.  6,  p.  557;  9.  pp.  413,  414. 
Var.  Vei'.chii.  Hort.  Similar  to  the  preceding  variety, 
but  sterile  fls.  pure  white.  3-3'  -j  in.  across.  G.  26:175. 
Var.  Lindleylna,  Rehd.  (//.  rosdlba,  Van  Houtte.  //. 
horie'nsi*  var.  Lindleydna,  Nichols.).  Lvs.  ovate  or  ellip- 
tic-ovate, acuminate,  sparingly  hairy:  sepals  dentate, 
ovate  or  broadly  ovate,  -lute  and  pink,  or  white 
changing  to  pink"  F.S.  16:1649,  1650.  R.H.  1866:430. 
Gn.  46:4G6.  Var.  serraU,  Rehd.  (//.  serrdta,  DC.  H. 
Thiinbergii,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  H.  cydnea,  Hort.).  Lvs.  ellip- 
tic or  ovate,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  serrate,  sparingly 
appressed-hairv,  l'<i-3in.  long:  cymes  small,  3-4  in. 
broad ;  fls.  pinkish  or  bluish ;  sepals  roundish,  obtuse  or 
emarginate.  S.Z.  58.  G.C.  1870:1699. 

(2)  Hortensia  group:  cymes  globose,  with  almost  all 
fls.  sterile. 

Var.  cyanoclada,  Dipp.  (H.  mandshurica,  Koehne. 
//.  Horttnxia  var.  n\gra,  Arb.  Kew.  //.  n\gra,  Carr. 
//.  rdmulis  coccineis  and  //.  rdmulis  pictis,  Hort  ). 
Branch**  dark  purple  or  violet,  often  almost  black:  lvs. 
ovate-elliptic,  acute:  cymes  large,  with  purple  pedun- 
cles; sepals  pink  or  bluish,  obovate.  A.!-.  5:361.  Var. 
Hort6nsia,  Dipp.  Lvs.  large,  elliptic,  glabrous: 
broadly  ovate,  entire,  usually  pink.  This  is  the 


which  r  i r—  *  came  into  cult.  outside  of  Japan  and  China, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  intro.  from  China  to  England 
in  1790,  by  Joseph  Banks.  B.M.  438.  G.C.  III. 
24:45;  52:251.  Gn.  45,  p.  12;  50,  pp.  123,  256,  367; 
52,  p.  281.  F.E.  18:277.  A.G.  1900:695.  Gn.M.  2:66. 


1931.  Hydnngrl  panics 

lata  rar.  pratcoz. 

(XM 


G.  4:223;  15:139;  20:441.  Var.  plena,  Regel.  Similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  sepals  toothed.  Var.  outksa, 
Dipp.  (//.  otdksa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc  ).  Fig.  1933.  Dwarfcr, 
but  of  vigorous  growth:  lvs.  obovate,  short-acumi- 
nate, rather  thick,  glabrous:  sepals  obovate,  entire, 
pink  or  blue.  S.Z.  52.  F.S.  17:1732,  1733.  Gn.  50: 
122.  R.H.  1868:450.  Mn.  5,  p.  105.  A  G.  11 : 415;  19: 
suppl.  Feb.  12;  44:415.  A.F.  10:1015.  F.E.  9:52, 
401.  Gng.  5:161;  6:7.  Here  belong  also  the  following 
4  forms:  Var.  otdksa  monstrosa,  Lambert,  with  very 
large  heads.  S.H.  2:517.  G.W.  13,  p.  43.  Var.  otdksa 
monstrosa  nana,  Brunnemann.  A  very  dwarf  form  of 
the  preceding.  M.D.G.  1909:235.  Var.  rosea,  Veitch. 
Lvs.  smaller,  more  finely  serrate:  fls.  deep  rose-color 
or  bright  blue.  Gt.  53: 1533  (rose).  R.H.  1904:544 
(blue).  Gn.  50:122.  G.W.  7:582.  Gn.W.  22:493. 
Var.  Thomas  Hogg,  Hort.  Lvs.  elliptic,  or  ovate:  heads 
pure  white,  large.  One  of  the  best  as  a  pot -plant.  It  is 
also  to  be  recommended  for  outdoor  cult,,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  hardiest.— Some  beautiful  forms  mostly  of 
hybrid  origin  of  the  Hortensia  group  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  trade,  of  these  may  be  mentioned  here: 
Madame  E.  Mouillere,  white  fls.  with  eremite  close 
sepals.  R.H.  1912,  p.  62.  M.D.G.  1911:41.  G.C.  III. 
49:204.  Gn.  75,  p.  180.  Beauli  Veruionurise,  fls.  very 
large,  with  clawed  and  crenatc  sepals,  fls.  then-fore 
open  in  the  renter.  R.H.  1912,  p.  68.  Professor  D. 
Hois,  fls.  deep  rose,  large,  sometimes  5  in.  across.  R.H. 
1912,  p.  325.  Eclaireur,  fls.  large,  rose-eairoine,  said  to 
be  the  most  deeply  colored  form.  Mademoiselle  Rente 
Gaillard,  fls.  white  with  dentate  sepals.  M.D.G.  1911: 
38,  39.  Avalanche,  fls.  pure  white.  Generale  Vicomtesse 
de  Vibratjt  ,  with  very  large  pink  fls.  with  entire  sepals. 
R.B.  37:377.  President  Viger,  very  floriferous,  clusters 
large,  fls.  very  large,  with  dentate  sepals,  bright  pink. 
Saarbruckcn,  dwarf,  with  very  large  heads  of  pink  fls. ; 
sepals  denticulate.  M.D.G.  1910:601.  G.W.  15,  p.  76. 
For  other  varieties  see:  M.D.G.  1911:38-41,  265-273; 
1912:210,211. 
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(.f)  Stcllata  group;  fl*.  with  many  narrow  sepal*. 

Var.  stellate,  Dipp.  (//.  stellAta,  Sicb.  &  Zuce.). 
Lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  sparingly  pubescent: 
cymes  with  larger  sterile  and  smaller  fertile  fls.,  Ih>i1i 
with  many  narrow-elliptic  mpals.  S.Z.  59.  Var. 
fimbriate,  Dipp.  Cymes  rather  dense,  with  almost  ull 
the  fls.  sterile;  sepals  fimbriate,  white,  pink  toward  the 
base.  G.C.  III.  23,  suppl.  Mav  2S.  Vur.  prolifen, 
Hort.  (//.  stellata  var.  prolifera,  Kegel).  The  fertile  fls. 
bearing  1  or  few  smaller  ones  in  the  center.  Var. 
rubro-plena,  Dipp.  Cymes  rather  dense,  with  almost 
all  fls.  sterile,  changing  from  pink  or  pale  lilac  to  dark 
ml. 

There  are  also  some  varieties  with  variegated  lvs.,  as 
var.  variegate,  Hort.  (H.  japonica  variegata,  Hort.), 
a  form  of  var.  japonica  with  the  lvs.  edged  white  (U.K. 

: 108) ;  var.  albo-variegite,  Hort.  (//.  japdnica 
fol.  dUio-mriegatis,  Hort.),  a  form  of  var.  BcUonii, 
with  the  lvs.  edged  white  (F.S.  7:696.  G.  27:517); 
var.  tricolor,  Hort.,  with  the  lvs.  variegated  with  white 
and  edged  yellow;  var.  rdseo-marginata,  Hort.,  with 
the  lvs.  spotted  white  and  edged  pink;  var.  nivalis, 
Hort.  (//.  Horteiuria  nivalin.  Bull  &  Sons).  Lvs.  with  a 
deep  green  margin  and  an  irregular  patch  of  rreamy 
white  in  the  center.   G.C.  III.  32:455.  G.M.  47:639. 


cc.  Ovary  infrrior,  hencf  raps,  truncal*,  with  the  calyx- 
tccth  at  the  a/w;  *tyl<*  u*\uilly  2. 
D.  Cyme*  without  involucre  at  the  bane. 
E.  BranchleU  and  tin.  glabrous  or  /<•*.  inllous  or  tomentose 
below:  med.%  not  winged, 
r.  Lrs.  glabrous  below. 
8.  arborescens,  Linn.  (H.  urticifolia,  Hort.).  Erect 
shrub,  4-10  ft.:  lvs.  long-pctioled,  ovate,  acute  or  acu- 
minate, rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  serrate,  green 
and  glabrous  on  both  sides  or  somewhat  pubescent  or 
glaucous  beneath,  3-0  in.  long:  cymes  2-5  in.  broiul, 
with  none  or  few  sterile  fls.  June,  July.  X.  J.  to  Iowa, 
south  to  Ha.  and  Mo.    B.M.  437.   G.W.  15,  p.  012. 


HYDRANGEA 

Var.  cordate,  Torr.  &  (iray,  has  the  lvs.  broadly  ovate 
and  cordate.  Var.  sterilis,  Torr.  &  Gray.  A  form  with 
all  the-  fls.  sterile;  sepals  broadly  oval,  rounded  or 
mucmnatc  at  the  apex:  lvs.  oval  to  oblong-ovate, 
rounded  or  abruptly  contracted  at  the  base.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  form  is  still  in  cult  .  Var.  grandi- 
fldra,  Rehd.  A  fonn  of  var.  cordata  with  all  the  fls. 
sterile:  heads  5-7  in.  across;  fls.  in.  across  with 

ovate  acute  sepals:  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-elliptic,  cordate 
or  rounded  at  the  base.  M.D.G.  1907:380;  1909.4; 
1912:472.  Gn.  75,  p.  435.  G.W.  13,  p.  617.  K.B. 
33:375;  34:259.  G.  31:671.  F.E.  22:70;  28:359; 
31:006.  G.M.  50:357. — A  striking  plant  with  its 
showy  large  beads  of  white  fls.;  quite  hardy. 

rr.  Lvs.  tomentose  or  densely  grayish  pubescent  below. 

9.  dnerea,  Small.  Shrub,  to  6  ft. :  lvs.  membranous, 
oval  or  broadly  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  rounded  or 
cordate  at  the  base,  serrate,  densely  grayish  pubescent 
below,  2!4-6  in.  l«ng:  corymbs  2-5  in.  across,  usually 
with  sterile  fls.  June,  July.  B.B.  2: 1K5  (as  //.  radiata); 
(cd.  2)  2:231.  N.  C.  to  Tcnn.  and  Ala.  Var.  sterilis, 
Rehd.  All  fls.  sterile,  in  dense  heads  5-7  in.  across; 
fls.  about  !2'n.  across  with  oval  obtuse  sepals.  F.E. 
28:359;  30:911 

10.  radiate,  Walt.  (//.  nUea,  Michx.).  Similar  to  the 
former,  but  lvs.  leather}',  densely  whitish  tomentose 
and  reticulate  beneath  and  evmes  always  with  sterile 
fls.  June,  July.  X.  C.  and  S.'C.  F.E.  32:11. 

EE.  Branehlets  slrigene  or  bristly  and  Irs.  strigose  or 
density  clothed  with  rough  hairs:  seed  winged, 
r.  Ba*t  of  li  s.  rounded  or  subcordate. 

11.  Sargentiana,  Rehd.  Shrub,  to  0  ft.  with  stout 
Upright  branches  clothed  with  harsh  hairs  and  stiff 
bristles:  young  growth  more  or  less  purple:  lvs.  ovate 
to  ovate-oblong,  shortly  acuminate,  crenato-serrate, 
dull  green  and  hairy  above,  densely  rough-villoua 
below,  6-12  in.  long;  i>e»iolc*  1|4  3}2  in.  long:  cymca 
nearly  flat,  dense,  5  0'  .  in.  across;  fertile  fls.  pale 
violet,  the  stcr.le  fls.  white;  style  2-3.  July,  Aug. 
Cent.  China.  B.M.  8447.  Gn.  77,  p.  204.  G.M.  55: 
suppl.  p.  5,  June  1.— A  *trikingly  handsome  plant  with 
its  large  lvs.,  the  dense  puls-acenee  purplish  on  the 
young  growth  and  with  its  large  cymes  bluish  violet 
in  the  center  and  surrounded  by  conspicuous  white 
sterile  fls.  It  is  rather  tender  and  can  be  grown  out- 
doors in  the  S.  only  and  demands  a  shady  position. 

12.  R6sthornii,  Diets.  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  branehlets 
strigose:  lvs.  roundish-ovate  or  ovate,  occasionally 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,  unequally 
or  doubly  fimbriate-dentate,  sparingly  strigose  above, 
densely  grayish  strigose  and  reticulate  below,  4-9  in. 
long  and  3-7  in.  broiid;  |>etiole  1 1 2-4  in.  long:  cymca 
4-7  in.  across;  sterile  fls.  1-1 1  ^  in.  across,  white  or 
purplish;  sepals  suborbieular  or  oval,  entire  or  serrate; 
Btyles  2.  July.  W.  China. 

rr.  Base  of  Irs.  cuntoU. 

13.  strigosa,  Rehd.  (II.  Axprra,  Hemsl.,  not  Don). 
Shrub,  to  H  ft.:  branehlets  strigose:  lvs.  oblong-ovate 
to  elliptic-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulate 
or  serrate,  sparingly  strigose  or  nearly  glabrous  above, 
densely  strigose  below,  A-7  in.  long;  petiole  about  1 
in.  long:  cymes  4-6  in.  across;  sterile  fls.  white  or  some- 
times purple,  1-1 '-2  in.  across,  with  broadly  oval, 
entire  or  serrate  sepals;  styles  2.  Aug.  Cent.  China. 
Var.  macrophylla,  Rehd.  Ol.  dsprrn  var.  macrophylla, 
Hemsl.).  Lvs.  8-12  in.  long:  cymes  to  8  in.  across  with 
the  sterile  lis.  about  2  in.  broad. 

dd.  Cyme  inclosed  before  expanding  by  6-8  large, 
dtculuous  bracts. 

14.  involucrate,  Sieb.  Low  shrub,  to  5  ft.:  lvs. 
oblong,  acuminate,  densely  and  sharply  serrate, 
appresscd-pubescent  on  Isith  sides,  rough  to  the  touch, 
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4-8  in.  long:  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  cyme  large, 
orbicular;  smaller  bracts  none:  fertile  fls.  blue  or  pink- 
ish, sterile  ones  whitish:  caps,  with  the  calyx  at  the  a|>ex; 
styles  usually  2.  Aug.  Japan.  S.Z.  t>3.  J.H.  III. 
32: 103.  //.  Sapphire,  intro.  1890,  seems  to  belong  here. 
Y;u\  hortensis,  Maxim.  Fls.  double,  usually  pink  and 
often  proliferous.  S.Z.  64.  F.S.3:187. 

aa.  Shrubs  climbing  by  aerial  rootlets:  pvtaU  ca/Wi'tor, 
cohering,  falling  off  as  a  whole. 

15.  pctiolaris,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (//.  scdndens,  Maxim., 
not  DC.  //.  volitbilis,  Hort.).  Climbing  to  SO  ft.  in 
Japan:  lvs.  long-petioled,  broadly  ovate-cordate  to 
elliptic,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  almost  glabrous, 
2-4  in.  long:  cymes  rather  loose,  8-10  in.  across,  with 
rather  few  sterile  fls.;  stamens  15;  styles  usually  2: 
cans,  with  the  calyx  at  the  apex.  July.  Japan,  Saghalin. 
B.M.  6788.  S.Z.  54,  59,  2,  92.  M.D.G.  1897:230,  237. 
S.H.  2:191,  193.  On.  62,  p.  248:64,  p.  219.  G.  35:461. 
— A  very  variable  species,  figured  and  described  by  Sieb. 
&  Zucc.  under  3  different  names.  In  gardens  it  is  often 
met  with  under  the  name  of  Schizophragma  hydran- 
gtoidts,  another  Japanese  climber  of  similar  habit, 
which,  however,  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  sinuately 
dentate  lvs.  and  its  sterile  fls.  having  only  1  large 
cordate  sepal. 

16.  andm&la,  Don  (//.  allhmma,  Wall.).  High  climb- 
ing, glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic-ovate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  denticulate- 
serrate,  2-4  in.  long;  petioles.  ?4-2  in.  long:  cymes 
loose,  puberulous,  4-6  in.  across;  stamens  10;  sterile 
fls.  few  or  sometimes  wanting,  about  1  in.  across,  with 
suborbicular  sepals.  July.  W.  China,  Himalayas. 
Wallich,  Tent.  Flor.  Nepal.  50. 

H.'Atpm,  Don.  Shrub,  to  20  ft.,  similar  to  H.  strigosa:  Iv* 
oblong-lanceolate,  fimbriate-dcnticulatc.  densely  villous  beneath: 
arputi)  usually  toothed:  styles  usually  3.  Himalayas.  Tender. — //. 
canetcrm,  Koch  III.  ttrborescensX  II.  radiata).  Very  similar  to  H. 
cinerea,  but  the  hairs  smooth  or  nearly  smooth  under  the  micro- 
scope, in  II.  cinerea  tubcrculate.  Garden  oriicin. — //.  hlrta.  Sieb.  A 
Zucc.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.:  lvs.  broad-elliptic,  coarsely  inciscd-serrate: 
cymes  without  sterile  fls.  Japan.  S.  ?..  02.  Not  very  decorative. — 
*  //.  Ungiixt.  I  ranch.  Allied  to  II.  Kostbornii.  Lvs.  thinner,  smaller, 
more  coarsely  serrate,  sparingly  strigosc  or  glabrcscenl  below; 
petioles  2-7  in.  long.  Cent,  and  W.  China. — //.  r.Ajuii.i.  Hook.  I.  & 
Thorns.  (II.  cyanema,  Nutt-''.  Closely  related  to  tl.  Kosthomii. 
■Spreading  shrub,  to  15  ft.,  with  large  ovate  lvs.,  pubescent  on  both 
sides:  sterile  fls.  with  toothed  sepals.  Himalayas.  11.  Si,  503a. 
Handsome  in  bloom,  but  tender. — //.  rAsto-ptirtU" ulAtn .  Koucard. 
Supposed  to  Ixi  u  hybrid  of  H.  panieuhita  and  H.  opuloidca.  his. 
rose-carmine.  It.  H.  1U12,  p.  324.-//.  n«d.a,  Ilehd.  Allied  to  U. 
stngona.  Rranehlets.  petioles  and  cymes  ( lothed  with  spreading 
villous  hairs:  lvs.  striguse  above,  with  a  rough  woolly  tomcntuin 
below,  4-7  in.  long.  VV.  China.  Var.  utrxtftwr,  Rchd.  Hranchlcta 
and  petioles  with  shorter  and  fewer  or  without  spreading  hairs:  lvs. 
smaller. — //.  rirrnx,  Sieb.  Slender  shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  eliipUc  or 
lanceolate,  coarsely  serrate,  1-2)  v  in.:  cymes  rather  few-fld.,  sterile 
fls.  with  3  or  4  large,  unequal  aetxds,  while.  Japan.  S.  Z.  60.  A 
desirable  shrub,  with  graceful  and  delicate  fla.  and  with  the  lvs. 
often  handsomely  variegated  along  the  veins,  but  tender. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

HYDRASTIS  (name  of  doubtful  meaning).  Ranuncu- 
lacc*.   Hardy  herbaceous  |>erennials,  grown  in  a  few 
ens  for  their  showy  leaves  and  beautiful  red  fruit, 
roots  are  ground  when  dry  and  used  for  medicine. 
Stem  erect,  pubescent:  lvs.  intimately  5-7-lobed, 
serrate:  fls.  greenish  white,  small,  solitary;  sepals  3, 
petal-like,  falling  early;  |>ctals  none;  stamens  many: 
carpels  2-ovuled,  in  fr.  l>ecoming  aggregated  berries. 
— Two  species,  1  from  Japan  and  1  from  N.  Amer., 
the  former  (// .  jezoenxi*,  Sieb.)  apparently  not  in  cult. 

Moist  situations  in  good,  rich  loam  with  plenty  of 
leaf-mold  are  required.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  moist, 
shaded  soil  of  a  sandy  nature.  This  is  done  in  fall  or 
early  spring.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  very  slightly 
but  a  mulch  or  covering  is  helpful.  Plants  which  nave 
grown  in  one  place  for  a  number  of  years  are  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in  late  fall  or  early 
spring.  The  commercial  cultivation  of  goldenseal  for 
medicinal  purposes  is  explained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  613  (United  States  Department  of  Agriculture)  by- 
Walter  Van  Fleet. 


canadensis,  Linn.  Orange  Root.  Goldenseal. 
St.  4-10  in.  long,  from  a  thick,  yellow  rootstock:  basal 
lvs.  5-8  in.  broad;  at. -lvs.  2,  lower  one  petioled,  upper 
sessile  and  near  the  small  fl. :  fr.  in  ovoid  nispberry-like 
head,  the  8-12  fleshy  carpels  tipped  with  a  short,  curved 
beak.  April.  E.  U.  S.,  as  far  south  as  Mo.  and  Ga.,  in 
rich  woods.  B.M.  3019  (in  flower);  3232  (in  fruit). 

K.  C.  Davis. 

HYDRIASTJjXE  (Greek,  water  and  col  utnn;  the  tall 
trunks  growing  near  springs).  Palmaceje,  tribe  Arectx. 
A  motility  pic  genus  containing  a  tropical  Australian 
palm  advertised  sometimes  as  Kentia  Wendlandiana. 
This  mav  belong  to  Kxorrhizn,  which  see.  If  it  is  it 
true  Hydriastele,  however,  it  is  told  from  the  kentias 
in  foliage  by  the  leaf-segments  split  at  the  apex  instead 
of  acuminate  and  not  split. 


More  fundamentally,  Hydriastele  differs  in  having 
the  ovule  on  the  side  of  the  cell  instead  of  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  in  Kentia.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the 
group  of  genera  mentioned  under  Hedvscepe,  but  it 
differs  from  that  group  in  having  the  fls.  borne  in  4 
ranks  instead  of  spindly.  Hydriastele  is  a  spineless 
palm  with  erect  winged  caudex:  lvs.  terminal,  pinnati- 
seet;  segma.  alternate,  linear,  split  at  the  apex;  mid- 
veins  covered  below  with  caducous  scales;  margins  thin: 
rachis  laterally  compressed,  dorsally  convex;  face  of 
the  petiole  concave;  sheath  rather  short:  spadices  with 
short,  wide  peduncles,  branched  from  the  base,  the 
branches  obtusely  quadrate,  long,  slender,  pendulous: 
spathes  2,  complete,  compressed,  deciduous,  the  lower 
one  ancipital:  bracts  and  bract  lets  connate:  fr.  small, 
ellipsoidal,  smooth  or  ribbed. 

This  distinct  and  excellent  palm  has  hitherto  been 
rare,  but  now  that  the  seeds  are  being  produced  in  tropi- 
cal nurseries  it  is  fast  becoming  popular.  The  seeds  are 
round,  fairly  hard,  and  resemble  those  of  ArcAonto- 
phienii  Alexandra'.  The  characteristic  leaves  are 
pinnatifid,  the  segments  being  irregular  and  somewhat 
jagged  at  the  apex,  after  the  fashion  of  a  fish-tail  palm 
or  caryota.  It  stands  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
living-room  better  than  many  other  palms.  For  rapid 
growth  it  needs  more  heat  than  Howea  Hrlmoreana  ami 
H.  Forntrriana.  In  the  greenhouse  a  temperature  of 
(50°  to  70°  is  most  congenial.  A  lower  temperature  will 
not  hurt  it,  but  gives  a  slower  and  more  compact  growth. 
It  loves  plenty  of  moisture,  and  frequent  syringing  is 
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beneficial.  For  potting  noil,  it  likes  rich  loam,  with 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  good  drainage.  The  seed*  and 
seedlings  should  be  treated  more  like  the  curnmerrinl 
areca,  i.e.,  Chrysalidocarpus  luletcen*.  It  forms  a  sin- 
gle stem  when  only  3  feet  high,  and  grown  to  a  height 
of  20  feet  or  more  in  cultivation.  It  is  at  it*  Ixttt  when 

10  to  15  feet  high. 
When  well  estab- 
lished and  pot- 
hound  it  loves 
hiiih  feeding,  aa 
does  Chrynalido- 
rurpuH  luteacetu. 
(li.  A.  Siebrecht.) 

Wendlandiina, 

11  .  Wendl.  & 
Drude  (Kiniia 
II \ndlandiana,  F. 
Mucll.).  A  tall 
palm  in  nature 
with  the  lva. 
many  feet  long; 
w  jnns.  numerous, 
unequal,  the  long- 
est 1}£  ft.,  the 
upper  ones  con- 
fluent at  the  base, 
all  denticulate  at 
tin- apex.  Queens- 
land. 

N.  Taylor.) 

HYDRILLA 
(untrr  plant  with 
uharUdUs.).  H'f- 
drocharxtiu-t* .  One 
aquatic  plant  of 
Cent.  Eu.,  Asia 
and  Austral., 
offered  abroad  as  a  water  or  aquarium  subject.  H. 
verticillata,  Casp.  Forming  large  masses,  leafy,  sub- 
merged, diareious:  lvs.  linear  or  oblong,  serrulate  or 
entire,  4-8  in  a  whorl,  very  short  ( J^-Jiin.  long):  sterile 
or  male  fls.  solitary  and  short- pedicelled  in  a  sessile 
spathe;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens  3:  fertile  or  female 
fls.  1-2  and  sessile  in  the  spathe;  sepals  and  petals  3; 


1934.  Hydrcxlcis  nymphoides.  ( X  H) 


ovary  extending  beyond  the  spathe  into  a  l>eak";  stigmas 
3:  fls.  very  small;  the  male  fls.  detach  and  float. 

L.  H.  13. 

HYDRO  CHARIS  (Greek,  graceful  water  plant). 
HydrocharUAcex.  Fhoubit.  A  monotypic  genus,  an 
aquatic  plant,  grown  in  a  few  aquaria.  It  is  found  in 
ditches  and  ponds  in  Eu.  and  Temp.  Asia.  H.  M6rsus- 
ranfe,  Linn.,  has  floating  sts.  resembling  runners, 
and  tufts  of  radical  lvs.  and  submerged  roots:  lvs. 
stalked,  roundish,  with  a  heart-tthaped  base,  rather 
thick,  about  2  in.  aero**:  peduncles  of  tin-  staminate 
plant  bearing  2-3  fls.  on  long  pedicels,  which  spring 
from  a  spathe  of  2  thin  bracts;  petals  3,  white,  sta- 
mens 3-12;  spathe  of  the  pistillate  fls.  sessile  among 
the  lvs.;  styles  ft,  with  2-cleft  stigmas.  For  American 
froghit,  see  Limnobium.  Hydroeharis  dies  in  the  fall, 
but  winter-buds  (see  similar  buds  of  Elodea,  Fig.  1391) 
break  off  and  sink  when  the  old  plants  die.  In  spring, 
or  in  the  greenhouse  or  aquarium  under  genial  condi- 
tions, they  start  early  into  growth,  the  scales  bursting 
and  a  young  If.  developing  and  then  the  whole  rises  to 
the  surface.  It  is  a  very  interesting  plant.  Its  fine, 
silky  roots  are  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the  aqua- 
rium, as  well  as  the  soft,  tender  lvs.  and  delicate  fls. 

Wm.  Thicker. 

HYDR6CLEIS  (watir  key).  Bulomaaa.  Sometimes 
spelled  Hydrorlty*.  Water  plants,  one  of  which  is 
very  useful  for  summer  |«>ntls  and  for  aquaria. 

Floating:  lvs.  broad,  ovate  to  strafi-ahaped :  fls.  per- 


fect, mostly  large;  sepals  3,  coriaceous  and  persistent; 
petals  3,  thin  and  fugacious;  stamens  many  or  nu- 
merous, the  external  sterile:  carpels  3,  rarely  4  or  6  or 
even  8,  lance-linear,  connate  at  base,  gradually  atten- 
uate into  the  styk».— The  latest  monograph  (Buchenau, 
Engler's  Pflanzenreich,  hft.  16,  1903)  recognizes  3 
specie*,  from  Brazil.  The  genus  is  sometimes  united 
with  Litnnocharis,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
definite  rather  than  many  carpels,  and  the  papillose 
introrse  stigmas. 

nymphoides,  Buchen.  (//.  Cdmmersonii,  Rich.  //. 
Humboldtii,  Endl.  LAmndcharut  Htimboldtii,  Rich.  L. 
Commrrtanii,  Spreng.  L.  nymphoides,  Mich.  «Stra- 
tibtcs  nymphtndes,  WHld.  Vespuccia  Hvmboldtii,  Pari.). 
Water-Poppy.  Fig.  1934.  Perennial:  st.  prostrate  and 
rooting:  lvs.  broad-cordato-oval,  thick,  mostly  floating: 
fls.  and  lvs.  arising  from  bracted  nodes,  both  long- 
etalked:  fls.  2-2}$  in.  across,  with  3  obovate-rounded 
light  yellow  petals:  carpels  5-7,  not  united.  Brazil,  to 
Buenos  Ayrcs.  B.M.  3248.  B.R.  1640— A  handsome 
plant  with  the  yellow  fls.  (lasting  1  day)  standing  well 
above  the  water.  In  habit,  remarkably  like  Limnan- 
themum  nymphoidea.  Grows  well  in  an  aquarium  or  in 
shallow  water.  Continuous  bloomer;  not  hardy  to 
frost.  The  cult,  of  Hydrocleis  nymphoides  is  of  the 
simplest.  When  grown  m  tubs,  fill  them  in  two-thirds 
full  of  moderately  rich  soil,  covering  with  sand  and  fill 
up  with  water.  Two  or  3  plants  planted  in  the  center 
in  a  short  time  will  furnish  the  tub  with  its  bright 
glossy  green  lvs.  and  numbers  of  its  bright  cheery  yel- 
low fls.,  which  continue  kite  in  the  season.  In  natural 
ponds,  planted  on  the  edge,  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  spread  over  a  large  surface  of  water.  In  artificial 
ponds,  plant  in  tubs  or  boxes  and  place  in  shallow 
water  or  stand  the  tub  or  box  on  some  stand,  allowing 
6-9  in.  depth  of  water.  William  Thicker. 

L.  H.  B. 

HYDROCOTYLE  (Greek,  water  and  cup;  the  plants 
thrive  in  moist  places,  and  the  roundish  leaves  have 
a  cu|>-like  depression  in  the  middle).  UmbeJlifeTX. 
Water  Pennywort.  Slender  creeping  perennials  of 
wet  places,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  used  in  carpet- 
bedding. 

Herbs,  with  round  or  reniform  often  peltate  lvs., 
and  scale-like  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  petioles:  fls. 


1935.  Hydrocotyle  rotundifolia.  <XH) 

very  small,  white,  in  umbels  or  umbel-like  clusters 
op|K)site  the  lvs.,  sometimes  1  umbel  appearing  above 
another;  calyx-teeth  minute;  petals  entire,  concave: 


lr.  strongly  compressed. — {species  aoout  7o,  widely 
distributed  around  the  world,  several  being  native  in 
the  I*.  S.  and  Canada. 

rotundifolia,  Roxbg.  (//.  ribthorpunde*,  Lem.  Sib- 
thdrpia  vuropka,  Hort.,  not  Linn  ).   Fig.  1935.  Lvs. 
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shining,  \>i~\  in.  across,  orbicular,  cordate,  subentire  or 
7-9-Iobed  to  the  middle  or  lower,  doublv  crenate:  umbel 
G-8-fld.:  fr.  2-ribbcd.  Trop.  Asia  and  Afr.— Numerous 
svnonyms  are  accounted  for  by  the  variable  length  of 
tbe  petiole.  Prostrate,  rooting  at  the  nodes. 

vulgaris,  Linn.,  offered  abroad:  creeping  or  floating, 
;  at  the  nodes:  Ivs.  orbicular,  1  in.  or  less  across, 
or  slightly  lobed,  centrally  attached,  the  pcti- 
rpassing  the  peduncles:  fls.  minute,  white,  in  2 
or  3  whorls  or  in  a  single  umbel:  marshes  and  bogs,  and 
edges  of  ponds.  Eu.  L.  H.  B.f 

HYDRO  LEA  (probably  from  water,  because  of  tbe 
habitat).  HydrophyUaccx.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs 
or  subshrubs,  scarcely  cult.,  of  warm  countries  and  a 
few  in  the  if.  S.;  sixties  perhaps  a  doren:  now  often 
included  with  Nama  (which  see):  branching  plants, 
sometimes  spiny:  lvs.  ovate  or  lanceolate,  entire,  pin- 
nate-veined: fls.  blue  or  white,  in  clusters  or  solitary; 
corolla  broadly  campanulate  or  nearly  rotate,  5-clcft; 
stamens  5,  about  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  fila- 
ments dilated  below:  fr.  a  globular  ca|*».  with  minute 
seeds.  Four  species  occur  in  the  U.  S.:  //.  corymbona, 
Ell.  (Nama  corymbosum,  Kuntze).  with  clustered  blue 
yellow-nerved  ns.  Jjin.  across,  and  oblong  to  ohlancco- 
latc  lvs.:  S.  C.  to  Ha.  //.  quadrii<dlvt*f  Walt.  (H. 
carolinidna,  Michx.  Nama  quadrivdleis,  Kuntze),  with 
solitary  or  few-cluatered  blue  or  lilac  fls.,  and  linear- 
elliptic  lvs.:  Va.,  south.  //.  ovata,  Nutt.  (A'aroa  oeatum, 
Brit.),  with  purplish  or  white  fls.  in  leafy-bracted  pani- 
cles, and  ovate  or  elliptic  lvs.  Swamps,  Mo.  to  La.  and 
Texas.  //.  affini*,  Gray  {Nama  affine,  Kuntze),  with 
violet  fls.  in  few-fld.  leafy  clusters,  and  linear-elliptic  Ivs. 
Ind.  and  111.  to  Miss,  and  Texas.  l.  H.  B. 

HTOROPHYLLUM  (Greek,  water-leaf;  application 
obscure).  llydrophyllacr*.  Watek-Leak.  A  half- 
dozen  or  more  American  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
mostly  perennial,  suitable  for  wild  gardens  and  for 
colonizing  in  shady  rich  places. 

Plants  with  pinnate  or  palmately  cut  foliage  and 
cymose  clusters  of  numerous  small  white,  lilac,  light 
blue,  purplish  or  violet  fls.  in  early  summer:  floral 
ports  in  5's;  calyx  appendaged  or  not;  corolla  bell- 
shaped,  the  tube  within  bearing  a  linear  longitudinal 
appendage  opposite  each  lol>c,  with  infolded  edges, 
forming  a  nectar-bearing  groove;  stamens  and  2  styles 
usually  exserted:  caps.  2-valved,  with  1^1  nearlv  globu- 
lar seeds. —  Mostly  in  moist  woods  and  copses.  The  per- 
ennial species  are  useful  for  planting  about  remote  bor- 
ders of  shrubbery,  where  they  take  care  of  themselves. 

A.  Calyx  appendaged  with  a  refiexeil  lobe  al  each 
irinu*:  biennial. 
appendiculatum,  Michx.  Loosely  branching,  1-2  ft., 
hirsute  with  long  spreading  hairs:  nxit-lvs.  pinnately 
7-parted;   st.-lvs.    palmatcJy  5-7-angulated-lobed: 


6-7-. 

fls.  violet  or  purple,  the  stami 
south  and  west. 


little 


Vt., 


aa.  Calyx  not  prominently  appendaged  (often  minutely 
appendaged  in  H.  eanadenxe):  perennial, 

capititum,  Douglas.  Tufted,  about  9  in.  high,  with 
fascicled  fh-shv  roots:  Ivs.  softlv  hirsute  or  pubescent, 
ovate  or  roundish,  5-7-parted.  the  divisions  lobed  and 
cleft:  fls.  in  close  clusters,  on  peduncle  shorter  than 
petiole,  blue.  Colo.,  west. 

occid  entile,  Gray.  Pubescent,  hirsute  or  sparingly 
hispid,  1-2  ft.:  divisions  of  the  If.  7-15:  fls.  violet-pur- 
ple, varving  to  white;  peduncle  longer  than  the  |H-tioles. 
Calif.,  Ore. 

virginiaoum,  Linn.  Glabrous  or  nearly  so,  1-2'^  ft.: 
lvs.  pinnately  divided,  the  5-7  divisions  ovate-laneoo- 
late  or  oblong:  fls.  white  or  violet-purple,  the  peduncles 
longer  than  the  |>etioles.  Quebec,  west  and  south. 


bb.  Let.  palmately  cut. 

canadfnse,  Linn.  Nearly  smooth,  1-2H  ft.:  lvs. 
5-7-lohcd,  rounded:  fls.  mostly  greenish  white,  somo- 
l imes  purplish  the  peduncles  usually  shorter  than 
petioles.  B  R.  242.  L.  H.  B. 

HYDROSME  (name  probably  refers  to  the  wet  or 
aquatic  habitat).  Aracejc.  By  some  held  to  be  the 
proper  genus  for  Amorphophallu*  Rivieri  (II.  Rivieri, 
Engl.);  but  in  the  latest  monograph  (Engler,  Pflan- 
zenreich,  hit.  48,  1911)  it  is  included  in  Amorphophal- 
lu*, as  is  also  Corynophallus,  constituting  a  section  of 
the  genus.  When  kept  distinct  from  Amorphophullus, 
the  separation  is  largely  on  technical  characters  of  the 


The  section  Corynophallus  of  the  genus  Amorpho- 
phullus, as  accepted  by  Engler,  comprises  only  Amor- 
phophallu* leonermis,  Lem.  (Corynophallun  Afzelii, 
Ilort.  C.  leonensis,  Engl.  Hydraxme  leonenxu,  Engl.), 
which  is  sometimes  cult,  in  two  or  three  forms  (Vol.  I, 
p.  276):  peduncle  very  stout,  .'1-8  in.  high,  from  an 
oblate  tuber,  bearing  a  pyriform  erect  spathe  6  in.  high; 
tube  of  spathe  \%  in.  diam,  white;  limb  concave,  3W 
in.  broad  at  about  the  middle,  rounded  at  top;  mouth  of 
spathe  dark  purple  streaked  with  dirty  white  and  bear- 
ing a  few  roundish  spots;  hps  of  spathe  black-purple, 
incurved:  spadix  expanding  toward  the  top  so  that  it 


nearlv  fills  the  spathe,  brown  and  mottled :  If.  1,  appear- 
ing after  the  flsv  on  an  erect  peti«le  2-3  ft.  high,  the 
blade  about  12  in.  across  and  trisect;  primary  segrns. 


1-  or  2-pinnatifid,  the  ultimate  segms.  narrow-linear. 
Sierra  Leone,  and  adjacent  regions.  B.M  .  7768.  F.S. 
2:161.  G.C.  1872:1619.  Var.  sprcidlnlti,  N.E.  Br. 
(Corynophdllus  Afztlii  var.  itprctAbili*,  Mast.),  petiole 
bearing  obscure  linear-oblong  spots.  Var.  elegant, 
N.  E.  Br.  (C.  Afztlii  var.  Ucgan*,  Mast  ),  petiole  green, 
segms.  2-pinriatisect,  the  ultimate  segms.  very  narrow. 
Var.  latifolia,  N.  E.  Br.  (C.  Afzelii  var.  latifolia, 
Mast.),  petiole  green,  segms.  pinnatweet,  the  ulti- 
segms.  broader  and  confluent— This  variable 
i  may  be  found  only  rarely  in  choice  collections. 

L.  H.  B. 

HYDROTANIA  (Greek,  water  and  band;  referring 
to  a  triangular  glandular  bar  which  secretes  nectar). 
Iridacest.  Four  s|>ecies  of  tender  bulbs  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  allied  to 
Tigridia. 

Prom  Tigridia  (with  which  the  genus  is  sometimes 
united),  it  is  distinguished  by  the  perianth-segms. 
lacking  a  spreading  blade,  the  perianth  being  campanu- 
late; tube  none;  filaments  united  in  a  cylindrical 
column  as  long  as  the  anthers;  ovary  clavute,  3-cclled: 
sts.  1-3  ft.,  simple,  or  slightly  branched  above,  bearing 
1  or  more  lvs. :  cormous. 

Van  Houttei,  Baker.  St.  2-3  ft.  long,  bearing  2-3 
fls.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  plaited,  the  lower  1  ft.  long:  snathes 
inflated,  2  in.  long:  outer  segms.  oblong,  over  1  in.  long, 
greenish  outside,  inside  dark  brown,  much  veined, 
yellowish  at  tip,  very  obtuse:  inner  segms.  suborbicular, 
half  as  long,  pale  lilac,  somewhat  veined.  Mex.  F.S. 
21:2174  (as  Tigridia  Van  Houttei).— -Corm  said  to  be 
eaten  in  its  native  region.  H.  B. 

HYLOCEREUS  (wood  and  Cereus).  Cactdce*.  A 
high  -  climbing  cactus,  with  stems  three -angled  or 
-winged,  adhering  to  walls  and  trees  by  numerous  aerial 
roots. 

Spines  small,  usually  inconspicuous:  fls.  nocturnal, 
usuallv  very  large,  with  red  or  greenish  sepals,  white  or 
pinkish  petals:  fr.  large,  spineless,  covered  with  numer- 
ous If  .-like  bracts. — Some  16  species  of  this  genus  are 
known,  but  only  1,  and  that  under  a  wrong  name,  is 
grown  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  The  species  are 
easily  grown  in  hothouses,  especially  if  given  a  wall  to 
climb  upon.    A  very*  curious  small-fld.  species,  //. 
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mirtutiflorwi,  has  recently  been  described  bv  Britton 
A  Rose.  It  flowers  freely  in  Washington  and  Sew  York, 
but  as  yet  has  not  boon  very  widely  distributed. 

tricostitus,  Brit.  &  Rose  (drew  tric»*tatu.*.  Goblin. 
C.  triattffularui  of  most  writers,  not  of  Haw.).  Plate 
LVII.  Vinos  often  20  40  ft.  long,  green:  ribs  3,  thin, 
crenato,  with  a  corneous  margin:  spines  2-4  from  each 
areolo,  short:  fls.  alsiut  1  ft.  long,  white:  fr.  large,  red 
without,  white  within,  edible.  Mex.  B.M.  1SS4. 

H.  rtlfnmt,  Brit.  A  Hoar  fOrrus  exteruua,  SaUn-Dyrk).  Su. 
creeping,  prrhupa  aU>  sometime*  climbing,  hearing  aerial  rooln, 
green,  rather  slender.  3-< '  ' 


fi 

handsome;  sepals  tipped  and  rt 
style  thick,  loDger  than  the  ulair 


uae  angler.,  fls.  large  aial 
th  rt-.| ;  jN>taL*  row-colored; 
This  species  was  described 
by  !)<•  Candollc  in  1H2S,  but  it  is  unknown  in  cult,  and  in  a  wild 
state.  A  aperies  under  this  nam*  waa  figured  in  H.  M.  for  1S44, 
but  this  may  or  may  not  be  the  plant  dnMrribrd  hy  l)c  Candollc.— 
//.  napnUbnw,  Hrit.  &  Ruse  iCercu*  napoleonix,  Graham).  St*, 
murh  branched,  with  3  acute  angles:  spine*  4.1,  rigid,  4  5  lines 
long:  fla.  S  in.  loiur,;  sepals  yellow;  petals  pure  white.  This  specie* 
is  not  in  cult,  and  la  not  known  in  the  wild  Mate.  It  was  described 
and  hirurrd  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  Edinburgh  about  1836. 
It  u  ocrajoonally  reported  in  cult.;  but  all  such  material  seems  to 
be  wrongly  identified,  j  N  l{mJ, 

HYMENifeA  (Greek,  nui>tial;  in  allusion  to  the  paired 
Ifts.).  i^guminbsF.  Ten  species  of  evergreen  unarmed 
tree*  in  Trop.  Amer.:  lvs.  alternate,  with  I  pair  of 
coriaceous  If  Is. :  fls.  in  short  corymbose  panicles;  sepals 
4;  petals  5,  generally  oblong,  scarcely  longer  than 
sepals;  stamens  10,  distinct;  ovary  short-stalked  with 
few  seeds:  }>od  oblong  to  tsbovate,  thick,  often  nearly 
cylindric,  woody,  indchiseent.  The  following  species  is 
the  most  ini|x>rtant  of  the  genus  and  occasionally  cult, 
in  tropical  collections  anil  in  greenhouses  of  botanic 
gardens  for  its  economic  interest.  Prop,  is  by  cuttings 
in  summer  under  glass  with  bottom  heat  or  by  seo«ls. 
It  yield*  a  fragrant  amber-like  resin  known  as  cour- 
baril,  or  American  or  West  Indian  copal;  the  heavy, 
clow-grained  and  hard  wood  is  used  for  whcelwork, 
tret-nails,  beams  and  in  various  machinery;  the  sweetish 
acid  pulp  of  the  pods  is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Courbarfl,  Linn.  Tree,  to  60  ft. :  lfts.  2,  nearly  sessile, 
oblong,  very  oblique  at  the  base,  acuminate,  glabrous, 
about  3  in.  long;  tietiolo  1  ^in.  long:  fls.  short-pedicellate: 
petals  about  s«in.  long,  yellow,  strii>cd  purplish:  pod 
few-seedetl,  3-4  in.  long.  "W.  Indies  to  Brazil. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

HYMENANTHERA  (from  the  Greek  for  membrane 
and  anther,  in  allusion  to  the  anthers  being  terminated  by 
a  membrane).  Svn.  Soirniinlha.  VwUicrx-.  Stiff  shrubs 
or  small  trees:  lvs.  alternate  or  sometimes  fascicled, 
entire  or  toothed,  with  small  fugacious  stipules:  fls. 
small,  axillary  or  on  the  naked  branches  below  the  lvs., 
regular,  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual:  fr.  a  small  sub- 
globose  berry;  seeds  2,  rarely  3-4. — About  half  a  dozen 
species  from  New  Zeal.,  Austral.,  Tasmania  and 
Norfolk  Isls.  H.  cransifolia.  Hook,  f.,  is  offered  abroad. 
A  low,  rigid,  much-branched  shrub  2-4  ft.  high:  bark 
white,  furrowed:  lvs.  very  thick  and  coriaceous,  lincar- 
spathulate,  entire,  sinuate  or  toothed:  fls.  small,  soli- 
tary or  few  together,  axillary:  berry  while  or  purplish, 
y^-}^\n.  diam.  New  Zeal.  fin.  75,  p.  50s.  -A  variable 
Hjieeies.  .Should  be  grown  in  a  warm,  sunny  place  as  a 
rock-garden  plant.  Prop,  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  layers 
in  summer.  Good  for  amateurs  on  account  of  the  early 
fls.,  March  to  April,  and  particularly  the  ornamental 
berries,  which  retain  their  characters  a  long  time.  In 
cold  climates  needs  winter  protecton;  hardy  in  south  of 
England.  L.  II.  B. 

HYMENOCALLIS  (fecaid  iful  membrane,  alluding  to 
the  webln-d  filaments).  Including  Ismene.  Amarylti- 
dnaj.  Si'iDKH-Lii.v.  Ska-Dakkodpl.  Bulbous  plants 
of  the  warm  parts  of  the  New  World  (one  in  Africa), 
cultivated  for  the  fragrant  white  (in  out?  s|wcies  yellow) 
umbellate  flowers. 

Perianth  salvorform,  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  equal 

6,  the  filaments 


free  above  but  webbed  and  united  into  a  cup  below, 
the  anthers  narrow  and  versatile;  ovary  3-loculed,  with 
2  collateral  ovules  in  each,  bearing  a  long  slender  style 
and  very  small  capitate  stigma:  scape  solid  and  coin- 
pressed,  arising  from  a  turucated  bulb:  lvs.  oblong  or 
strap-shape. — Species  altotit  40,  from  N.C.  and  Mo.  to 
S.  Amer.,  1  from  W.  Afr.  The  genus  is  represented  in 
the  Old  World  by  Pancratium,  which  differs  chiefly 
in  having  many  superposed  ovules  in  each  locule. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Hymenocallis  are  winter 
bloomers:  these  should  Ik>  treated  essentially  like 
crinums,  being  rested  or  kept  slow  in  the  summer. 
They  require  a  warm  tom|>crature.  Of  such  are  //. 
macrostrphana,  II.  8fM'ciof<a,  II.  caribou.  Other  species 
require  an  intermediate  or  conservatory  temperature, 
and  bloom  in  spring  or  summer,  resting  in  winter. 
Of  such  are  //.  calathina,  H.  Harrisiana,  H.  Mack- 
ana,  II.  rolala,  II.  littorali*.  Some  of  these  latter  or 
intermediate-house  species  are  hardy  in  the  southern 
states,  there  blooming  in  spring,  as  H.  lacera,  II.  gal- 
tvxtomiunx,  and  others.  The  species  of  hymenocallis 
require  no  special  treat  merit  (see  liulb),  except  that 
the  same  1.1. lbs  may  be  flowered  year  after  year  if  they 
receive  good  care.  Use  lurfy  or  jieaty  soil  that  will  not 
become  "sour"  or  soggy.  Propagation  is  by  offseta 
from  the  bulbs.  See  Amarylli*,  for  the  general  handling 
of  this  class  of  bulbs. 


anjrustifolia.  3. 
ralathina,  12. 
oaribasa,  7. 

lirrllwUum,  7. 

galvcstoncnsis.  8, 


INDEX. 

Harrisiana,  0. 

larera,  9. 
httoralw.  -I. 
Mark-ana,  11. 
macrustephana.  10. 


rotata,  9. 
■enrgamhica,  5. 
aprrioaia.  3. 
tubiflora.  1. 
uuduJata.  2. 


A.  Filament*  long  and  slender  beyond  the  small  cup. 
a.  Lvs.  distinctly  pelioled. 

1.  tubifldra,  Salisb.  Bulb  ovoid,  about  4  in.  diam., 
short-necked :  If  .-blade  about  a  foot  long  and  one-third 
to  one-half  as  broad  at  the  middle,  the  petiole  6-12  in. 
long:  scape  1  ft.  tall;  fls.  many  in  the  umbel  and  sessile, 
the  valves  or  bracts  broad  and  cuspidate;  tube  of 
perianth  greenish,  6-N  in.  long,  the  linear  white  reflex- 
mg  segms.  4  in.  long;  cup  1  in.  long,  not  toothed,  less 
than  half  or  a  third  the  length  of  the  free  part  of  the 
filament.  N  K.  S.  Amer.  B.R.  265  (as  Pancratium 
guianensr,  Ker). 

2.  unduttta.  Herb.  Fig.  1036.  Bulb  ovoid,  3-4  in. 
diam.:  lvs.  with  an  oblong  blade  1  ft.  long  and  half  as 
wide,  cross-veined:  sca|>c  2  ft.  long,  compressed;  fls. 
about  10,  sessile,  the  tube  6-7  in.  long,  and  the  segms. 
3-4  in.  long  and  linear,  white,  with  tinged  ml  cup  an 

inch  long.  Venezuela. 


3.  specidsa,  Salisb.  Bull. 
3-4  in. diam.: lvs.  20 or  le 


2  ft    long),  oblam 
acute,  narrowed    into  a 


1930.  Bulbs  of  hymenocallis  and  pancratium,  as  named  in  thw 

trade  Left.  Pancratium  maritimum;  center,  Hymenocallia  cala- 

thina;  ritht.  H.  . 
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tiolc:  scape  mostly  shorter  than  the  foliage,  glaucous; 
10-15,  on  very  short  pedicels,  the  bract*!  or  spathc- 
valves  3-4  iu.  long;  tube  of  |>crianth  greenish,  '.1-4  in. 
long,  the  segms.  often  twice  longer  (entire  fl.  often 
9  in.  long);  cup  about  IVi  in.  long,  toothed,  the  free 
parts  gf  the  filaiin  -nts  little  longer  than  the  cup.  \V. 
Indies.  B.M.  1453.  On.  47,  p.  294.  F.  1SS3,  p.  71  — 
One  of  the  beat.  The  bulb  improves  with  age  if  care  is 
taken  in  growing  and  repotting.  The  lvs.  are  evergreen 
and  handsome.  Fls.  very  fragrant,  and  retaining  their 
scent  even  when  dried.  Blooms  in  winter.  This  and  H . 
macrostepkana  are  the  most  showy  species.  Var. 
angustifdlia,  Woreley,  is  a  very  stiff  narrow-lvd.  form 
of  recent  date. 

int.  Lvs.  not  petioled,  strap-ehaptd. 
c.  Perianth-lube  mostly  above  3  in.  long. 

4.  littorilis,  Salisb.  Bulb  3-4  in.  diam.:  lvs.  about 
12,  2-3  ft.  long,  U'j  in.  broad,  acute:  scape  2-edgedt  2 
ft.  or  less  tall;  fls.  4-8  in  a  sessile  umbel,  the  tube  6-7  in. 
long  and  green-tinged,  the  scgrns.  linear  and  recurved, 
4  in.  long,  joined  to  the  base  of  the  cup;  the  cup  funnel- 
shape,  broader  and  longer,  toothed,  the  free  part  of  the 
filaments  about  2-3  in.  long;  stvle  about  equaling  the 
stamens.  Trop.  Amer.,  widely  distributed.  Gn.  53,  p. 
57.— Long  known  in  cult.,  but  leas  showy  than  other 
species. 

5.  senegftmbica,  Kunth  &  Bouch6.  Lvs. 


curved,  acute,  2  ft.  long,  2  in.  broad  at  the  widest  place: 
seaix-  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  fls.  0-8  in  a  sessile 
umbel,  the  tube  5-6  in.  long,  segms.  very  narrow  and 
4  in.  long;  cup  funncl-sha|>ed,  1  in.  long  and  somewhat 
broader,  the  free  parts  of  the  filaments  2  in.  long. 
W.  Afr. 

6.  Harrisiina,  Herb.  Bulb  globular,  small  (lens  than 
2  in.  diam.):  lvs.  only  3-6,  a  foot  long  and  2  in.  broad, 
much  narrowed  below:  scape  less  than  1  ft.  tall,  slen- 
der, glaucous;  fls.  2-3  in  a  sessile  umbel,  the  tube  slen- 
der and  3-4  in.  long,  the  segms.  linear  and  3  in.  or  less 
long;  cup  funnel-shaped,  ?iin.  long,  plicate,  small- 
toothed,  the  free  filaments  1 1 2  in.  long  and  often  exceed- 
ing the  stvle.  Mex.  B.M.  6562. — Flowers  in  early 
summer.  Hardy  S. 

CC.  Ptrtlinth-t>il*-  madly  under  3  in.  long. 

7.  carib&a,  Herb.  (Pancratium  carib&um,  linn.  P. 
dtrliniitum,  Jacq.).  Bulb  globular,  3-4  in.  diam.:  lvs. 
thin.  12  or  more,  not  2-ranked,  shining,  2-3  ft.  long,  2-3 
in.  broad  at  the  widest  place:  scape  sharp-angled, 
marly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  umbel  sessile,  6-12- 
fld.;  tul>e  2-3  in.  long,  the  segms.  linear  and  somewhat 
exceeding  it;  cup  1  in.  long,  toothed,  the  free  part  of 
the  filaments  1>  2-2  in.  long.  W.Indies.  B.M.  826.  L. 
B.C.  6:558. 

8.  galvestonensis,  Baker.  Scape  1-2  ft.  long,  rather 
shorter  than  the  linear  lvs.:  umbel  sessile,  4-6;  |>crianth- 
tube  2-3  in.  long  (sometime*  shorter),  mostly  a  little 
shorter  than  the  linear  segms.;  cup  1 J4  in.  or  less  long, 
funnel-shape,  the  edge  erect,  the  free  jwrt  of  the  fila- 
ments little  more  than  '^in.  long.  Texas. — Intro,  to 
cult,  with  the  statement  that  it  "may  be  planted  out  in 
gardens  all  over  the  N.  like  a  peony  and  prove  hardy." 
Spring  or  early  summer. 

9.  rotata,  Herb.  (//.  Idrrra,  Salisb.  Panaritium  rota- 
tum,  Kcr).  Bulb  ovoid,  2  in.  or  less  diam.,  with  a  long 
neck  and  producing  stolons  or  runners:  lvs.  6-8, 
linear,  1 1  j  ft.  or  less  long,  flat  above  but  concave 
toward  the  base:  scape  2-edged,  glaucous,  about  as 
long  as  the  lvs.;  umbel  sessile,  with  2-6  fls.;  tube  green, 
3—1  in.  long,  exceeded  by  the  linear,  often  recurvea 
lobes;  cup  Bauccr-sha|x-d  or  rotate,  irregularly  toothed, 
the  free  part  of  the  filaments  1 1  2  in.  long.  N.  C.  to  Fla. 
in  low  places  and  in  sandy  soil.  B.M.  827.  L.B.C. 
1:19. — Variable,  particularly  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
fl.  Spring  or  early  summer. 


10.  macrostephana,  Baker.  Fig.  1937.  Closely  allied 
to  H.  spccioHU  and  conjectured  by  Baker  to  be  a 
hybrid  of  that  species  and  //.  calathina.  Bulb  with  a 
long  neck:  lvs.  8-9,  oblanceolatc  and  bright  green,  2-3 
ft.  long:  fls.  6-10,  large  and  striking  because  of  the  great 
cup  (whence  the  specific  name),  which  is  2  in.  across 
and  as  much  long,  wavy-toothed;  tube  greenish,  3  in. 
Jong;  segms.  linear-lanceolate,  a  little  longer  than  the 
tube.  B.M.  6436. — Blooms  in  Feb.  and  March.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  spider-lilies,  perhaps  the  best  for 
warmhousc  cult. 

aa.  Filament*  xhort  and  incurt-ed  (usually  less  than 
1  in.  long)  tteyond  the  large  cup.  (Ismene.) 

11.  Mack-ana,  Nichols.  (lament  Made  Ana,  Herb.). 
Bulb  ovoid,  2  in.  diam:  lvs.  a  foot  or  more  long  and 


1937.  Hj 


nearly  2  in.  broad,  narrowing  toward  the  base:  scape  2- 
edged.  about  the  length  of  the  lvs.;  fls.  2-8,  with  a 
straight  tube  2  in.  or  less  long,  and  linear,  erect  or  some- 
what spreading  segms.  as  long  as  the  tube;  cup  oorolla- 
like,  1 '  2  in.  long  and  green-striped,  fringed,  the  free 
filaments  '  2in.  long,  strongly  inflexed  and  angled  or 
kneed  at  the  cup.  Peru.  B.M.  3075. — One  of  the  plants 
known  to  the  Peruvians  as  Amancuw,  the  subject  of 
festivals.  This  and  the  next  an-  intermediate  house 
species,  flowering  in  spring  awl  summer. 

12.  calathina,  Nichols,  (/amine  calathina.  Herb. 
Pancrdtium  calathlnum,  Ker).  Fig.  1936.  Baskkt- 
klowkk.  Bulb  long-necked:  lvs.  6-8,  somewhat  2- 
ranked,  star-shaped,  2  ft.  or  less  long:  scape  2-edged, 
\Yi  to  2  ft.  tall,  bearing  2-5  fls.  in  a  sessile  umbel; 
tube  green,  3—1  in.  long,  much  enlarging  above;  segms. 
as  long  as  the  tube,  }  >m.  wide,  lanceolate;  cup  corolla- 
like and  green-striped,  usually  larger  than  in  the  last, 
with  rounded  fringed  lobes;  filaments,  free  for  Jiin., 
incurved  but  not  angled.  Peru,  Bolivia.  B.M.  2685. — 
One  of  the  paler  kinds. 

The  following  namea  may  he  expected  in  the  trade:  H.  adnata. 
Herb.— II.  littoralm. — //.  Amlincxt,  Nirbola.,  It  one  of  the  Iamenr 
group,  and  the  only  aperiea  with  yellow  ft*.  B.M.  1224.  B.R.  «Xh 
Gn.  4H.  p.  1(18.—//.  amirwi.  Herb.— II.  ovata  (below).—//. 
A  rvi retina.  Niohola.  An  Iamene:  fl.  only  1.  the  rup  nearly  or  quite 
aa  long  aa  the  segma.  R.H.  lsfH.pp.  129.  408. — ll.erawijotia.  Herb. 
— 11.  occidentalia. — H.Erntt\>,  Worwley.  Garden  hybrid.  H.  MorU- 
aiana  being  one  of  the  parent*. — //.  /raoran*.  Salisb.— H.  ovata 
fbelowl. — //.  MaritTuina.  Kunth.  Evergreen,  with  Iva.  like  eucha- 
ria:  fla.  white,  fragrant,  with  greenish  lubes,  very  "lender  and  twice 
aa  long  aa  the  aegma,,  the  cup  very  abort  and  toothed.  Veneauela. 
G.C  III.  27:  M>. — H.  orctrlntatit.  Kunth.  Bulbs  large:  lva.  ever- 
green, thick,  strap-shaped:  fla.  white,  3-0,  the  tube  3-4  in.  long: 
i  up  much  narrowed  below.  8.  C.  to  Mo.  and  south. — //.  ouita, 
Itoem.  I.va.  broad  and  petioled:  fla  0  10,  the  tube  about  2  in. 
long,  the  linear  aegnu.  little  longer:  cup  1  in.  long.  W.  Indie*.  B.R. 
43.  B.M.  1467.—//.  arAuoafepAaaa,  Woraley.  Cup  laciniato:  fls.' 
white.  12-20  in  an  erect,  crowded  umbel,  the  fiiamenta  very  abort 
and  winged  at  bwe.  Probably  Bra.il.  L.  H.  B. 
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HYMENOPHYLLUM  (Greek,  membrant-leaf).  Hy- 
menophylidce*.   Like  all  members  of  the  family,  the 

r ies  are  small  and  with  Ivb.  of  very  delicate  texture; 
sporangia  are  borne  in  marginal  sori  protected  by 

2-  lipped  cup-like  indusium;  otherwise  the  species  are 
like  thoBe  of  Trichomanes,  the  other  large  genu*  of  the 
family.— A  genus  of  about  240  species,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  tropical.  Culture  p.  1214. 

A.  Lis.  glabrous;  rarbis  slightly  winged  above. 

poly&nthos,  Swart/..  Lvs.  2-8  in.  long,  1-3  in.  wide, 
tripinnatifid ;  sori  2-12  to  a  pinna:  involucre  small. 
Tropics  of  bot  h  hemispheres. 

demfssum,  Swart  z   Lvs.  4-12  in.  long,  3-4  in.  wide, 

3-  4-pinnatifid;  sori  very  numerous,  20-30  to  a  pinna: 
involucre  with  ovate  entire  valves.  E.  Indies  to  New 
Zeal. 

aa.  Lvs.  pubescenl  or  ciliaU. 
cfliltum,  Swart*.  Fig.  1038.  Lf.-stalks  ciliated  and 
winged  above;  If  .-blades  2-6  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide, 
tripinnatifid,  the  segnis.  ciliated:  involucre  roundish, 
the  valves  divided  half  way  down  and  ciliated.  Tropics 
of  both  hemispheres. 


«rugindsum,Carm.  Fig.  1939.  Lf.-stalks  tomentoee; 
lf.-blades  2-3  in.  long,  1  in.  or  less  wide,  tripinnatifid, 
the  pinna?  often  imbricate,  the 


1938  Hym«ooph7Uum  cili.tum.  I0i<i.  Hymcnophyllum 

I X  >i)  a-rutinotum.  (X«L  ««-) 


H.  dicrtinolrichum,  Sadrb.  (H.  rhilocmv,  Hook.).  A  S.  Amrri- 
ran  uptfii!*  with  triangular  Iv*.  2—4  in.  long,  t  in.  broad,  bipinnn- 
tiliii  wiUi  roundwl  mitnm. :  Uh-  mmeriut  and  under  imrfare*  hairy. 
Gd.  74,  p.  22K — //.  jvrvuli*.  Swnrt*.  A  common  Trup.  American 
tipeeit-a  Willi  uIiIoiik  lv»..  (>  111  in.  long,  1  J  in.  broad,  tripitma- 
UfiJ.  U>  racliL*  and  luid-vtiiu  of  ilir  pmiur  winged,  the  ultimate 
-I*"*-*.        74.  p.  22*.   L  j,  UNDERWOOD. 

R.  C.  BnoHMcr.1 

HYMEN6SPORUM  (Greek,  rncmlrrane  antl  seed; 
referring  to  the  winged  seeds).  1'illosporan.r,  An 
ornamental  evergreen  shmb  or  Iw  from  Australia, 
cultivated  in  California  for  its  handsome  foliage  and 
profusely  produeed  fragrant  yellow  flowers.  On  account 
of  its  syininclrical  pyramidal  habit  and  its  fast  growth, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  street  planting. 

Leaves  large,  alternate,  entire,  crowded  toward  the 


HYOSCYAMUS 

end  of  the  branches:  infl.  a  terminal  loose  panicle; 
sepals  free;  petals  5,  with  obovate  blades  and  the  long 
straight  claws  approximated  into  a  tubej  stamens  5; 
ovary  incompletely  2-celled,  cylindric,  silky,  with  a 
short  style:  fr.  a  stipitate,  compressed  c*ps.  with  many 
compressed  winged  seeds.  This  monotvpic  genus  is 
closely  related  to  Pittosporum  which  differs  chiefly  in 
its  thick,  not  winged  seed*  surrounded  by  a  sticky 
substance  wanting  in  Hymcnosporum.  Propagation  ib 
like  that  of  Pittosporum  by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood. 

fllvum,  F.  Muell.  (Pittosporum  flavum,  Hook.  f.). 
Shrub  or  tree,  to  50  ft.:  lvs.  obovate,  entire,  to  9  in. 
long:  fls.  yellow,  marked  with  ml  at  the  throat,  fra- 
grant, over  1  in.  across:  cajie.  compressed,  1  in.  long 
and  nearly  as  broad.  B.M.  4799.  BJL  1913,  p.  327. 

Alfred  Render. 

HTMEN6XTS  CA1IF6RNICA:  AttinoUpU  conmaria. 

HYOPHORBE  (Greek,  food  for  swine,  referring  to 
the  fruits).  Palmate*,  tribe  Chomsedorejc.  Showy 
ornamental  palms  from  Mauritius,  often  in  trade  col- 
lections, and  well  worthy  wider  cultivation. 

Trunks  unarmed,  stout,  either  cylindric  or  in  some 
species  with  a  swelling  beneath  the  if. -cluster:  lvs. 
terminal,  equal,  pinnatiscct,  the  Ifts.  almost  always 
opposite,  and  usually  linear-lanceolate;  margins 
recurved  toward  the  base  of  the  1ft.  and  thickened 
throughout;  petiole  somewhat  3-angled  and  channelled: 
spadix  short -stalked,  many-branched,  the  bnuichlets 
spreading:  fls.  dicecious  or  in  the  different  spadices 
sometimes  monoecious,  spirally  arranged,  pale  yellow 
or  greenish;  sepals  and  petals  3,  the  latter  small  and 
broadlv  ovate;  stamens  6:  fr.  somewhat  inverted  pear- 
shaped  or  olive-shaped. — There  are  onlv  3  or  4  species, 
and  the  genus  Is  most  closely  related  to  Chama-dorea,  of 
horticultural  palms,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  usually 
diurcious  fls.  and  in  having  the  spadix  below  the  lf.- 
cluster.  I  II.  13:462,  463. 

The  two  species  in  cultivation  are  ornamental  palms, 
rather  slow-growing  and  requiring  much  heat  ana 
moisture,  and  a  night  temperature  of  65°.  H.  Vrrsehaf- 
fiitii  is  much  the  better  of  the  two  somes  described 
Ik-Iow  from  a  horticultural  standpoint.  Propagation  is 
by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  light  compost  or 
in  pure  peat  with  a  bottom  heat  of  80°.  The  young 
seedlings  are  delicate  and  need  protection  from  chills 
and  over- watering. 

amaricaoUs,  Mart.  (Arcai  specidsa,  Hort.?).  St. 
60  ft.  in  nature,  scarcely  so  tall  in  cult.,  with  a  bottle- 
shaped  swelling  near  the  base,  usually  abruptly  nar- 
rowed near  the  If  .-duster:  petiole  about  a  foot  long, 
grooved  and  angled;  lfts.  40-60  pairs,  about  12-16  in. 
long  antl  2  in.  broad:  spadix  about  12  in.  long:  seed 
elliptic,  about  Vim.  long.  Mauritius. 

Verschafft-ltii,  Wcndl.  (Areca  VerschafftUii,  Hort.). 
Trunk  25-30  ft.,  about  6  in.  diam.,  bulging  about  half 
way  up:  petiole  about  3  in.  long,  slightly  grooved  on  the 
upper  surface  and  with  a  yellow  band  extending  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  If  .-sheath  to  the  extremity  of  the 
blade,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  horticultural  attrac- 
tions of  the  species;  lfts.  30-50  pairs,  about  2  ft.  long 
and  an  inch  wide:  spadix  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the 
fls.  orange:  seed  nearly  cylindric,  about  ^in.  long. 
Mauritius.  G.W.  12,  p.  207. 

//.  Commrrtofiiiina,  Mart,  and  //.  Indian,  Gacrtn.  are  both  Chrya- 
alidocarpua  lutesoena.  TaYLOR  f 

HYOSCYAMUS  (Greek,  hog  bean).  Sotonacex. 
Henbane.  A  coarse,  clammy,  ill-smelling,  wayside 
weed  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes.  An  extract  is 
commonly  sold  in  drugstores. 

Annual,  biennial  or  pc renin. i.,  mostly  clammy  pubes- 
cent: lvs.  alternate,  coarsely  toothed,  or  pinnatifid, 
rarely  entire:  corolla  pallid  or  lurid  and  netted-veined, 
funnel-shaped,  with  5  unequal  lobes;  stamens  mostly 
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exserted,  declined:  cape.  2-celled.  circumscissile  above 
the  middle.  Henbane  grows  wild  in  Eu.,  W.  Asia  and 
Himalayas  and  is  naturalised  in  Amcr.  It  in  found  in 
windy  and  waste  place*.  The  genus  contains  about  15 
species,  of  the  Old  World. 

niger,  Linn.  Annual  or  biennial,  1-2 1 1  ft.  high:  lvs. 
3-7  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  st.-clasping,  irregularly 
lotted  or  pinnatifid:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  with  purple 
veins,  short-pedicelled  or  sessile,  in  leafy  1 -sided 
spikes:  caps,  ineliwed  in  the  enlarging  calyx.— The  plant 
is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  domestic  fowls  but  not  to 
swine,  although  it  is  supposed  the  generic  name  hits 
reference  to  harmful  qualities  to  the  latter  animals. 
The  Ivb.  and  flowering  tops  are  medicinal.  The  plant 
has  no  horticultural  value.  June-Sept.       L  H.  B. 

HYOSfeRIS  Ixunru-  talad;  i.e.,  disagreeable  or 


sive).  Cotnpdxit*.  Four  species  of  nearly 
herbs  of  S.  Eu.  and  the  Medit.  region,  one  of  which  is 
sometimes  grown  as  an  alpine:  allied  to  Krigia.  Plant 
glabrous  or  glandular-pubescent:  lvs.  radical,  pin- 
natifid: scape  1-headed,  leafless,  the  heads  yellow  and 
homogamous;  involucre  cylindrical-eampanulate,  the 
inner  bracts  l-rowed  and  equal,  the  outer  ones  few 
and  short ;  receptacle  plane  and  naked;  corollas  ligulate: 
achene  glabrous.  H.  fittda,  Linn.  {A  ptmerin  fdctula, 
Less.),  the  species  to  be  oxpeetixl  in  the  lists  is  by 
some  authors  retained  in  the  genus  AptWOTil,  distin- 
guished by  characters  of  the  achene:  perennial,  much 
like  Taraxacum .  glabrous  or  somewhat  pilose  on  veins 
on  under  side  of  foliage:  lvs.  runcinate-pinnatifid,  the 
lobes  about  10-12  pairs  and  somewhat  triangular 
and  sinuate-dentate:  small  plants  in  mountains  of  Eu. 

L.  H.  B. 

HYOSPATHE  (hog  spathe  :  i.e.,  hog  palm,  a  vernacu- 
lar name),  t'almacese.  Three  S.  American  palms,  little 
grown,  with  pinnatisect  lvs.  and  unarmed  reed-like 
sts.:  fls.  green,  minute,  the  pistillate  smaller  than  the 
staminate;  stamens  6,  and  staminodia  ti  in  pistillate 
fls.:  fr.  small,  ellipsoid  or  obovoid,  purple.  H.  ilegans. 
Mart.,  of  the  Amazon,  one  of  the  thatch  palms,  has 
sts.  1  in.  diam.  and  0  ft.  high:  lvs.  3-4  ft.  long,  at  first 
nearly  entire  but  becoming  irregularly  pinnate:  fls.  of 
both  sexes  borne  in  spikes  beneath  the  terminal  lvs. 
Other  species  sometimes  referred  to  this  genus  belong 
to  Prestoea  and  Pigafctta.  L  H.  B. 

HYPfiCOUM  (an  old  Greek  name).  I'apaveracejr. 
Annual  herbs,  sometimes  grown  in  the  flower-garden. 
Scapes  erect,  ascending  or  prostrate:  lvs.  radical  and 
more  or  less  rosulate,  pinnately  parted,  the  segms. 
pinnatifid  or  pinnately  lobed,  the  floral  lvs.  less  divided : 
fls.  rather  small,  yellow  or  white;  sepals  2,  small,  decidu- 
ous; petals  4.  in  2  series,  the  outer  one*  often  lobed, 
the  2  inner  ones  deeply  3-parted;  stamens  4,  opposite 
the  petals:  caps,  narrow  and  silique-like,  constricted 
between  the  seeds. — Species  15,  according  to  the  Litest 
monograph  (Fedde,  in  Engler's  Pflanxenreich,  hft.  40, 
1909),  in  the  Medit.  region  and  east  to  China.  They 
are  of  simple  cult,  under  usual  garden  conditions.  //. 
procumbent.  Linn.  One  foot:  sts.  or  scapes  ascend 
or  blooming  decumbent  in  fr. :  lvs.  glaucous-green,  the 
basal  ones  2-pinnntifid  and  the  lobes  very  narrow  and 
entire:  lis.  bright  yellow,  about  !;in.  across;  outer 
petals  somewhat  3-lohcd  but  the  side  lobes  very  short. 
Medit.  region  to  India.  Variable.  //.  grandiflbrum, 
Benth.  Six  to  12  in.,  forking:  lvs.  with  narrow  linear 
segms.  which  an-  often  loins!  at  top:  fls.  orange,  about 
Urn,  across,  the  outer  petals  with  prominent  side  lobes. 
Medit.  region  to  Asia  Minor.  L  II  B 


chiefly  grown  for  their  bright  yellow  Rowers;  planted  in 
the  open;  often  with  interesting  foliage  and  habits. 

Deciduous,  or  sometime*  evergreen,  usually  low 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  perennials,  rarely  annual:  lvs. 
opposite,  short-pet ioled  or  sessile,  entire,  dotted  with 
pellucid  or  opaque  glands,  without  stipules:  fls.  usually 
in  terminal  cymes,  less  often  solitary,  sometimes  axil- 
lary, yellow,  rarely  pink  or  purplish  j  sepals  5,  imbricate 
or  valvate,  often  unequal;  i ~  t  ul-  5,  oblique,  convolute  in 
bud;  stamens  usually  numerous,  free,  or  connate  at  tho 
base  into  5  or  3  bundles,  rarely  as  few  as  3;  ovary  suj te- 
rror, with  3-5  parietal  placenta-,  1-5-colled ;  styles  3-5, 
distinct  or  united:  fr.  a  scpticidal  caps.,  rarely  a  berry; 
seeds  usually  cylindric,  many,  rarely  few. — About  200 
species  in  the  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  few  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  St.  John's  worts  are  exceedingly  variable  in 
habit;  most  species  in  cultivation  are  low  shrubs,  either 
upright  with  ascending  or  spreading  branches,  or  tufted 
or  procumbent;  the  herbaceous  species  have  often 
stiff  upright  wand-like  stems  or  are  diffuse  or  pro- 
cumbent: the  leaves  are  usually  narrow  and  rather 
small;  the  yellow,  rarely  pink  or  purplish  flowers 
appear  usually  in  profusion  during  the  summer  in 
terminal  clusters,  less  often  solitary,  sometimes  axillary 
and  forming  leafy  racemes  or  panicles;  they  vary  from 
}>i  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter;  the  capsular  fruits  are 
inconspicuous  or  even  unsightly  when  ripe,  only  the 
fruits  of  the  one  berry-bearing  species  arc  ornamental. 
Most  of  the  species  are  tender  in  the  North.  //. 
aureum,  //.  prolijicum,  II.  lobocarpum,  and  other 
American  species,  also  //.  calycinum  and  //.  patidum  var. 
Ilcnryi,  with  some  protection,  have  proved  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts,  and  //.  Kalmianum  and 
//.  Avyron  are  still  hardy  in  Canada.  Others  like  //. 
patidum,  //.  Hoakerianum,  II.  Mmu-rianum,  II .  chinense 
can  be  relied  upon  only  south  of  New  York.  //.  flori- 
bundum  is  doing  well  in  California  and  so  will  probably 
the  other  Mediterranean  species. 

They  thrive  in  any  good  loamy  soil,  and  also  in 
sandy  soil,  if  sufficiently  moist;  m<ist  of  them  prefer 
partly  shaded  situations  and  bloom  longer  if  not 
cxiioscd  to  the  full  sun.  They  an-,  as  a  rule,  short- 
lived plants  and  ought  to  be  renewed  when  they  show 
signs  of  exhaustion.  The  larger  kinds  are  well  adapted 
for  borders  of  shrubberies  and  form  round  rather  dense 
bushes  when  standing  alone,  while  those  like  H.  caly- 
cinum, II.  BueUeti  and  //.  adpreHsum  are  suited  for 
low  borders  or  as  a  ground-cover,  particularly  //. 
calycinum  which  spreads  rapidly  by  suckers.  Many  of 
the  row  tufted  or  prostrate  species  enumerated  in  the 
supplementary  list  arc  handsome  plants  for  rockeries 
when'  the  more  tender  spi-eies  can  lie  so  planted  as  to  be 
easily  protected  during  the  winter.  Propagation  is  by 
s«ssls,  which  germinate  readily,  the  shrubby  species  also 
by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  in  summer;  the 
creeping  kinds  as  II.  calycinum  and  some  herbaceous 
'  i  al«o  by  division  and  i 


nuiiiflorum,  15. 
obloncifolium,  3,  5.  6. 
patulum.  0. 
perforatum.  I!), 
prolilirum.  II.  13,  14. 
pumtlum,  21. 
pymmutalum.  1. 
gpharr^fcarpum,  IS. 
tricolor,  7. 
tnjturum.  5. 
ur&lutu.  0. 
Vilmorimi,  1. 
vinpnirum,  24. 
WeMnanum,  22. 


HYPERICUM  (Hypcrrikon,  ancient  Greek  name  of  a 
plant,  of  obscure  meaning,  possibly  derived  from 
ernke,  heather,  with  tho  prefix  hypo,  beneath).  II y- 
pericdee*,  often  united  with  Guitifersr.  St.  John's- 
Wokt.    Ornamental  shrubby  or  herbaceous 


iwtpniwum,  17. 


A***yrrm,  1 . 
aurt-um.  14. 
anttarr.  12. 
BuekWL  16. 
calyt  inuiii,  2. 
crrmmru.  3. 
chinenw.  4. 
cuUfuliutn.  IS. 
denaiflorum,  11. 
Hattim.  22. 
foMitfuitum,  17. 
flnrihumlutn,  20. 
13. 


1NTJEX. 

calioid'H,  12. 
glnrrw-ratum,  10. 
qmrt'ttfuidum,  22. 
MTiryi,  6. 
turrinurn.  21. 
Hookrrmnuin,  5. 
Kaluiiaiiimi,  9. 
LcBclK'iiaullii.  5*. 
lobocarpum.  8. 
minor,  .1. 
m/'ii'Vy*"1*.  4. 
Mow-nantmi.  7. 
mut'i/f-iruiii.  22. 
ntpnUftu,  ll. 

TO  TttK 


A.  FU.  ytllow. 

H.  Number  of  ttyhs  S. 

C.  Plant*  herhnmm*.  ft 
CC. 


1.  Ascyroa 
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d.  Z,w.  ovate  to 
fls.  1-3  in. 
in  S  fascicles. 
K.  Height  1  ft.  or  less,  suffruti- 
cose,  ittoioni] 'trout:  fis. 

solitary    2. 

EE.  Height     l-t!    ft.,  shntbby. 
T.  Styles   twice   as   long  as 
ovary:  branchlets  terete, 
a.  Sepals  unequal;  style* 

distinct   3.  cernuum 

GO.  Sepals     nearly  equal; 
styles  connate  nearly 

to  the  apex   4.  chlneoM 

FT,  Styles  as  long  or  shorter 

a.  Branches  terete   5. 

GO.  Branches  3-edgcd. 

B.  Calyx     with  sulior- 
bicular  nearly  equal 

sepals    6.  pttulum 

BU.  Calyx    with   oral  to 
oblono.  unequal 

i  to  lanceolate: 
fts.  in.  across;  stamens 

all  distinct. 
E.  Cymes  many-fid.;  fts. 

in.  across   8. 

EE.  Cymes  few-fid.;  fis.  J-j-/  in. 

across    0. 

DB.  .V umber  of  styles  S. 
c.  Ft.  a  caps. 

d.  Stamens  arul  styles 

petals;  styles  more 
united;  stamens  all 
E.  Growth  shruMty. 

r.  IJ.-bladrs    narrowly  ob- 
long to  linear, 
a.  Cymes  forming  a  ter- 
minal corymb. 
B.  Lrs.  sessile:  caps,  in- 
completely 3-ctllnl.. 10. 
UU.  Lrs.     short- pitioled: 
caps,  completely  3- 

crllcd  11.  densiflorum 

OO.  Cymes  axillary, 
ing  a  nan 
ted  panicle, 
B.  Fls.  '-j  in.  across:  lrs. 
narrowly  linear.. .  .  12. 
bb.  Fls.  Hi-/  in.  across: 
Irs.    narrowly  ob- 
long 13. 

IT.  l4Mades  orate  to  oblong. 
G.  Caps,    incomitlrtely  3- 
celled:  height  1-4  ft- 
B.  Site  of  fls.  l-$  in.: 

hs.  short-petioled...  14.  at 
BB.  Sixe  of  fls.  «»•• 

/r«.  sessile  15. 

OO.  Caps.     completely  8- 
cclled:  height  1  ft.  or 

less  18. 

EE.  Growth  herbaceous  or  sujfru- 
licose. 

»-.  Sts.  J-edged:  caps,  ovoid, 

incompletely  3-eelled. ...  17. 
ft.  Sts.  4-angled:  caps,  subglo- 

Ijose,  I -celled  18. 

DD.  Stamens  almut  as  long  us  petals; 

S-tfAuefate.  '  *tnmen*  m 
r..  Plant  herlxiccous:  fls.  M~l 

in.  across  10. 

EE.  Plant  shrulfiy:  fis.  1-2  in. 
across. 

F.  Branch'*  terete   20.  floribundum 

FT.  Branches  2-nlged. 

u.  Fls.  rolilnry  or  3:  odor 

of  plant  goat-tike  21. 

go.  Fls.  in  3  7-fld.  cymes. ...22. 
rc.  Fr.  a  Mack  berry:  styles  distinct, 

short  23. 

Fls.  pink  or  pur/Jish;  stamins  mostly!), 

in  3  fascicles  24. 


HYPERICUM 

Section  Robcyna. 

1.  Ascyron,  Linn.  (//.  pyramiddtum,  Dry.).  Upright 
perennial,  2-0  ft.  high,  with  tetragonal  sts. :  Ivs.  clasping, 
ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acutish,  2-5  in.  long: 
cymes  terminal,  3-12-fld.,  appearing  in  July;  fls.  1-2 m 
in.  diam.;  sepals  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  unequal; 
petals  thin,  narrowly  obovate  or  oblancoolate,  curiously 
shaped  and  twisted,  persistent  until  wither**!;  stamens 
in  5  clusters;  styles  somewhat  spreading;  stigmas 
capitate:  cam.  ovoid,  Jiin.  long.  N.  E.  N.  Amer., 
Cent,  and  E.  Asia.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:5211. — A  somewhat 
coarse  plant  and  toward  fall  apt  to  be  unsightlv  through 
the  lower  Ivs.  dying  and  remaining.  Var.  Vilmorfnii, 
Kehd.  Fls.  3—4  in.  across.  Recently  raised  by  M.  L.  de 
Vilmorin  from  aee<ls  obtained  from  Korea.  B.M.  8557. 

Section  Eremanthe. 

Linn.    Rose  or  Sbahon.  Aaron's 
or  less  high,  with 
many  procum- 


2.  calycinum, 

Fig.  1940.  A  subahrub,  1  ft 


vera 


bent  or  ascend- 
ing 4-angled  sts. 
occurring  in 
thick  tufts:  Ivs. 
ovate-oblong  or 
oblong,  obtuse, 
evergreen,  su  b- 
coriaceous,  dark 
green,  glaucous 
below,  2-4  in. 
long:  fls.  large, 
solitary,  or  2-3 
together,  3  in. 
diam.;  sepals 
large,  obovate. 
spreading;  stamens  long  ana 
snowy,  in  5  clusters,  with  red 
anthers;  styles  shorter  than 
the  stamens,  divergent:  caps, 
ovate,  4  in.  long.  July-Sept. 
B.M.  140.  G.  25:333.  Q.W. 
1,  p.  197. — A  rapidly  spread- 
ing plant,  creeping  by  woody 
Footstalks  completely  cover- 
ing the  soil.  Used  as  a 
ground -cover  abroad.  Not 
very  hardy  in  New  England,  the  annual  killing  back 
preventing  its  covering  wide  stretches,  but  not  destroy- 
ing its  bloom  each  year,  nor  its  usefulness  in  the  her- 
baceous border,  or  in  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery.  Mav 
be  protected,  and  its  dark,  persistent  foliage  preserved. 
Thrives  in  sun  and  moderate  shade. 

3.  cernuum,  Roxbg.  (//.  oblongifdlium,  Choisy). 
Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  with  terete  branches:  Ivs.  sessile,  nar- 
rowlv  elliptic  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acutish,  narrowed 
at  tfie  base,  glaucous  beneath,  1-3  in.  long:  As.  pale 
nearly  white  when  o|iening,  2  in.  across,  long- 
nodding,  solitary  or  in  cymes  of  3-5;  sepals 
petals  obovate;  stamens  little  shorter  ttian 
Himalayas. — Cult,  in  Calif. 


1940.  Hypericum  calycinum 

tXJO 


yellow 
stalkct 
acute; 
petals. 


Section  Noryhca. 


4.  chiru'-nse,  Linn.  (//.  mnni'tgynum,  Willd.).  Half- 
evergreen  shrub  to  2  ft.,  with  terete  branchlets:  Ivs. 
sessile,  oblong,  obtuse,  l}£-3  in.  long:  fls.  about  2  in. 
across;  sepals  ovate-oblong,  obtuse;  petals  broadly 
obovate;  stamens  little  snorter  than  petals;  style 
slender,  about  *^iu.  long.  5-parted  at  the  aficx.  China. 
B.M.  334.  G.C.  111.  1:705.— Tender. 

5.  Hookerianum,  Wight  &  Am.  (//.  Mongifdlium, 
Hook.,  not  Choisy).  A  rather  compact  shrub,  to  0  ft., 
with  terete  bright  reddish  brown  branches:  Ivs.  among 
the  largi-st  of  the  genus,  1—1  in.  long,  evergreen,  ovate 
or  oblong,  sessile,  dark  blue-green  above,  pale  and  glau- 

below:  corymbs  scvoral-fld.,  of  large  golden  yellow 
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fls.  in  profusion,  2-2  Vi  in.  diam.;  sepals  large,  obovate; 
petals  very  large,  firm,  broadly  obovate;  stamens 
scarcely  half  as  long  as  petals;  styles  recurved,  longer 
than  the  stamens:  ca|».  broad-ovate,  longitudinally 
furrowed,  5-4  in.  long.  Aug.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4949. 
Gn.  54,  p.  490.  G.  3:463.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  species.  Var.  Leschenaultii,  Dyer  (//.  triflbrum, 
Blume).  Of  slenderer  and  more  graceful  habit:  fls.  2^j 
in.  across;  sepals  acute.  Himalayas,  Java.  Gn.  23: 158. 

6.  patulum,  Thunb.  An  evergreen  spreading  shrub, 
1H-3  ft.  high,  with  many  smooth,  purplish,  arching 
2-edged  branches:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  acutish,  1  }£-2  in.  long:  fls.  many,  solitary  or  in 
cymes,  large.  1  '-2-2  in.  diam.,  of  good  substance;  se]Nils 
euborbicular,  longer  than  half  the  petals;  styles  upright: 
caps,  ovate,  more  or  less  longitudinally  furrowed,  J  {.in. 
long.  July-Sept.  Japan.  B.M.  5693.  J.H.  III.  43:405. 
Gn.W.  21 :  95.  R.H.  1875:170.  Gt.  15:513.  Var.  oblon- 
gifdlium,  Koehne  (H.  oblongifblium,  Wall.).  Lvs.  2-4  in. 
long,  bluish  gray  beneath,  acutish:  fls.  l?4in.  across; 
sepals  shorter  than  half  the  petals.  Himalayas.  Var. 
uralum,  Koehne  (H.  uralum,  Don.  H.  nepalhxse,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  about  1  in.  long,  acute  or  acutish:  fls.  »4-l  in. 
across;  sepals  shorter  than  half  the  petals.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  2375.  Gn.  17,  p.  53.  The  name  has  no  connection 
with  the  Ural  Mts.,  but  is  an  adaptation  of  the  native 
name  "urala  swa."  Var.  Henryi,  Veitch.  Lvs.  ovate 
or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  2-2 J 2  in. 
across;  sepals  ovate,  acute.  China.  This  variety  is 
hardier  than  the  other  forms  of  this  species  and  of  more 
vigorous  growth. 

7.  Moserianum,  Andr£.  Gold  Flower.  Hybrid 
raised  by  Moser,  of  France,  from  //.  patulum  and  //. 
calycinum,  generallv  resembling  the  latter  but  lacking 
its  coarseness,  and  surpassing  both  parents  in  good 

aualities.  A  glabrous  suhshruh  2  ft.  nigh,  erect,  with 
le  tips  of  the  branches  pendulous:  lvs.  similar  to  those 
of  //.  caiycinum,  ovate,  obtuse  and  mucronulate, 
opaque,  2  in.  long,  dark  green  above,  pale  below:  infl. 
with  1-3  fls.  to  the  stalk,  which  are  golden  vellow,  2-2*4 
in.  diam.,  blooming  for  some  time;  sepals  foliaeeous. 
unequal,  oval  to  oblong;  corolla  of  broad  rounded 
petals,  their  color  heightened  by  the  many  tufted  yel- 
low stamens  with  reddish  anthers:  caps,  top-shaped. 
July,  Aug.  R.H.  1889,  p.  464.  Gn.  54:490.  R.B. 
16:97.  G.C.  III.  10:838. — Not  hardy  in  New  England, 
but  successful  farther  south.  Not  good  individually, 
but  good  in  masses,  better  adapted  to  the  herbaceous 
border  than  the  shrubhery.  May  be  used  as  a  |»t- 
plant.  Var.  tricolor.  Variegated  form  of  white  and 
peen  edged  with  red.  Habit  like  H.  patulum,  but  more 
horizontal,  the  lvs.  smaller  and  narrower:  fls.  one- 
fourth  the  siac  of  those  of  //.  Moserianum  but  similar. 
Less  hardy.  J.  8,  p.  186. 

Section  Mykiandra. 

8.  loboclrpum,  Gattinger.  Upright  shrub,  to  6  ft.: 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse  or 
barely  acute,  l,'-/-2}2  in.  long:  fls.  profuse,  }"s~hi  in. 
across,  in  many-fld.,  naked  cymes,  forming  a  corymbose 
or  elongated  panicle;  sepals  oblong,  obtusish;  stamenB 
numerous;  styles  connivent:  rajis.  oblong,  5-angled, 
furrowed,  Win.  long.  Aug.  'IVnn.,  where  it  frequents 
marshes.  G.F.  10:453. 

9.  Kalmianum,  Linn.  A  shrub,  2-3  ft.  high,  with 
rather  contorted  sts.:  lvs.  oblong-linear,  or  oblanceo- 
late,  1-2.!  2  in.  long,  bluish,  more  or  less  glaucous  below, 
crowded:  lis.  small.  !/-l  in.  diam.,  in  3-  to  several-fld. 
cymes;  sepals  foliaeeous,  oblong,  acute;  styles  united 
Iwlow  to  form  a  beak:  caps,  ovoid,  longitudinally  fur- 
rowed. Aug.  Out,  and  W.  N.  V.  to  111.  and  Wis.  "B.M. 
8491.  G.F.  3:113.  Mn.  6: 141.— Easily  adapted  to  the 
garden,  succi-cding  in  the  shade  and  enduring  consider- 
able dryness.  Not  so  showy  in  fl.  as  some  other  species, 
but  good  because  of  its  bright ,  narrow  lvs.  and  hardiness. 
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10.  glomeratum,  Small.  Shrub,  to  3  ft. :  lvs.  sessile, 
narrowly  oblong  to  narrowly  linear,  apiculate,  paler 
beneath]  in.  long:  fls.  bright  yellow,  J4-I  in. 
across,  in  dense  cymes  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets; 
sepals  rather  foliaceouB,  narrowly  oblong,  acutish; 
petals  cuneate-spatulate:  caps,  slightly  lobcd.  Aug. 

11.  den  si  it  i  rum,  Pursh  (U.  prolificum  var.  dcniri- 
flbrum,  Gray).  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  short-petioled, 
linear-oblong  to  linear,  revolute,  acute,  y^-2  in.  long: 
fls.  bright  yellow,  about  Jiin.  across,  in  broad  and 
dense,  many-fld.  corymbs;  sepals  unequal,  oblong  to 
elliptic-oblong:  caps,  ovoid,  slightly  3-lobed.  Julv- 
Sept.  N.  J.  to  Fla.,  Mo.  and  Texas.  B.B.  (ed.  2) 
2:530.  Mn.4:97.  G.F.  3:527.  R.H.  1899,  pp.  517, 
518. 

12.  galioides,  Lam.  (//.  axiUare,  Lam.,  not  Michx.). 
Shrub  with  slender  sta.  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  sessile,  14-%'m. 
long,  linear,  acute,  dark  green,  crowded:  fls.  yellow, 
W-J^in.  across,  axillary,  solitary  or  in  small  cymes, 
forming  narrow  leafy  panicles;  sepals  linear  or  hnear- 
spatulate;  petals  cuneate  at  the  base:  caps,  conic, 
acute,  furrowed,  incompletely  3-celled.  July-Sept, 
Del.  to  Fla.,  Mo.  and  Texas.  G.F.  10:433.  G.C.  III. 
24:301.— Forms  usually  a  low  round  bush  with  hand- 
some dark  green  foliage. 

13.  prolificum,  Linn.  (//.  folidsum,  Jacq.  Myridndra 
prollfica,  Spach).  A  stout,  dense  shrub,  to  5  ft.  high, 
with  exfoliating  light  brown  bark,  the  twigs  2-angled: 
lvs.  narrowly  oblong  or  oblaneeolatc,  obtuse,  1-3  in. 


long,  glossy,  dark  green,  pellucid-punctate:  fls.  in  pro- 
fusion, in.  wide,  in  several-  to  many-fld.  axillary 
cymes;  sepals  obovate;  stamens  numerous,  distinct; 
styles  united  at  the  base:  caps,  large,  oblong,  J'jin. 
long,  not  furrowed.  July-Sept.  Found  in  sandy  or 
rockv  soil.  N.J.  to  Iowa  and  t!a.;oneof  the  most  com- 
monly cult.  G.F.  3:526.  W.D.  B.  2:88. — A  strong, 
hardy  shrub.  Grows  rapidly  in  ordinury  garden  sod, 
flowering  regularly  and  profusely.  Varies  greatly  in  size. 

14.  aureum,  Bartram  (H.  prolificum  var.  aitrrum, 
Koehne).   Fig.  19*11.   Showy  shrub  3  ft,  high,  more 
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woody  than  most  species,  of  stiff,  dense  habit,  top  often 
^lobular  like  a  miniature  tree,  with  thin,  exfoliating  red 
bark,  the  branchiets  2-edged:  lvs.  ovate-oblong  to 
oblong,  mucronate,  bluish,  pale  below,  leathery,  1-3  in. 
long:  Ha.  sessile,  solitary  in  the  native  state,  in  cymes  of 
several  in  cult.,  1-2  in.  diam.,  bright  yellow,  heightened 
by  the  golden  filaments  at  the  center;  sepals  If. -like, 
obovate,  very  unequal,  shorter  than  the  thick,  broad 
petals,  which  persist  until  withered;  stamens  distinct, 
very  numerous;  styles  connate:  caps,  ovate,  acuminate, 
red,  not  furrowed,  nearly  ,'  yin.  long.  July-Aug.  Affecta 
rocky  situations  when  wild,  generally  shady,  where 
moisture  is  longest  retained,  from  S.  C.  to  Tenn.,  Ga. 
and  Texas,  but  perfectlv  hardy  in  Mass.  B.M.8498. 
On.  W.  20:934.  G.F.  2:185  (adapted  in  Fig.  1941).— 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  young  plants  from  seed 
blooming  the  second  year. 

15.  nudifldrum,  Michx.  Shrub  or  subshrub,  1-3  ft.: 
branchlet  4-anglcd :  lvs.  sessile,  elliptic-oblong  to  clli|»- 
tic-lanceolatc,  obtuse,  flat,  thin,  pale  above  and  below, 
1-2W  in.  long:  lis.  light  yellow,  J-a-^in.  across,  in 
naked,  peduncled,  loose  corymbs  2-5  in.  broail;  sepals 
elliptic-oblong  to  clliptic-oblanei'olate;  styles  united: 
caps,  conic-ovate,  >iin.  long.  July-Aug.  N.  C.  to  Fla. 
and  Ala. 

16.  Buckle ii,  Curtis.  Later  written  Buckleyi.  Dense 
shrub,  with  sk-ndcr,  4-angled  sts.  forming  neat,  rounded 
tufts  not  more  than  1  ft.  high:  lvs.  bluish,  obovate  to 
elliptic,  14-1  in.  long,  rounded  at  the  apex,  gradually 
narrowed  at  the  base,  pale  below,  becoming  scarlet 
in  autumn:  Ms.  solitary  or  in  evmes  of  3.  1  in.  diam.; 
sepals  obovate,  obtuse;  petals  striated  and  strap- 
shaped;  styles  connate:  caps,  conic-ovoid,  about  }  jin. 
long.  June,  Julv.  Found  only  in  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  Carolina*  and  Ga.  G.F.  4:581.— Adapted 
to  rockeries  and  margins  of  small  shrubberies. 

17.  adpressum,  Bart.  (//.  fastigiAlum,  Ell.).  Prac- 
tically a  herbaceous  perennial,  erect  from  a  creeping  or 
decumbent  base,  growing  in  dense  masses,  >a-2  ft.  tall: 
lvs.  oblong  or  lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  acute,  thin:  fl. 
yellow,  J2in.  across  in  several-fid .  terminal  cynics; 
sepals  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate:  caps,  ovoid, 
slender-beaked.  Julv,  Aug.  Moist  places,  Nantucket, 
Mass.  to  Ga.  and  La.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:531.— Spreads 
rapidly  by  underground  stolons,  suggesting  occasional 
use  as  a  ground-cover.  Not  very  hardy  in  New  England. 

18.  cistifdliura,  Lam.  (//.  svhxri  yairpum,  Michx.). 
Upright  perennial  or  subshrub,  with  4-angled  sts., 
1-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  sessile,  often  slightly  clasping,  oblong 
or  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  rcvolutc,  1-3  in.  long:  fls. 
yellow,  lain,  across,  nearly  s«s*ile,  in  terminal,  loose 
corvmbs;  sepals  ovate  to  lanceolate:  caps,  globose  to 
globose-ovoid,  1-ccllcd.  July-»Sept.  Ohio  to  111.,  Ala., 
and  Ark.  B.B.  (cd.  2)  2:532. — Satisfactory  in  light, 
sandy  soil.  Spreads  rapidly  by  stoloniferous  roots, 
covering  the  soil  and  preventing  washing.  Not  very 
ornamental.  Half-hardy  N. 

Section  Eithypericcm. 

19.  perforatum,  Linn.  Herbaceous  perennial,  1-2 
ft.,  with  upright,  2-edged  sts.:  lvs.  sessile,  oblong  to 
linear,  obtuse,  black-dotted,  in.  long:  fls.  bright 
yellow,  3-^-1  in.  aero**,  in  terminal  cymes;  sepals 
acute;  stamens  in  3  fascicles:  caps,  ovoid,  glandular. 
June-Sept.  Eu.,  now  commonly  nat uralizcd  in  fields 
and  waste  places.  B.B.  (cd.  2)  2:533.  K.F.G.  6:343 
(5177). 

Section  Wedbia. 

20.  floribundum,  Dry.  A  subshrub,  with  round, 
glabrous  sts.:  lvs.  lanceolate-elliptic,  rounded  at  the 
base;  light  green;  without  dots.  1-1 H  in.  long:  fls. 
in  terminal,  many-fld.  panicles,  1 1 2-2  in.  diam.,  with 
dilated  peduncles;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat 
acute;  stamens  numerous,  in  3  fascicles,  petals  and 
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stamens  persistent ;  ovary  oval ;  styles  long,  divergent, 
with  capitate  stigmas.  From  the  Canary  and  Madeira 
Isls. — Not  hardy  N.,  but  in  cult,  in  S.  Calif.  Grows  very 
rapidly  to  the  height  of  about  12  ft.  or  more,  but  it  is 
usually  kept  lower  by  topping  it  after  blooming  and 
thus  making  it  bloom  again  in  about  two  months.  Gen- 
erally prop,  from  seeds,  which  are  produced  freely. 

Section  A n d koh.«m cm . 

21.  hirclnuxn,  Linn.  Glabrous  subshrub  of  round, 
compact  habit,  2-3  ft.  high,  the  branches  winged  toward 
the  tips:  lvs.  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glandular, 
l-2Ji  in.  long,  deep  green:  fls.  1-1  Ja  in.  wide,  solitary 
or  3-clustered ;  sepals  lanceolate,  deciduous,  on— third 
to  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  lance-oblong  petals, 
which  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  in  the  other  species; 
stamens  very  long,  in  5  fascicles;  stylo  spreading, 
longer  than  the  stamens:  caps,  ovoid,  pointed.  July, 
Aug.  W.D.B.  2:86.— S|>ecies  characterised  by  the 
strong,  goat-like  odor  of  the  lvs.  (hence  the  name).  Of 
easy  cult.,  but  requiring  a  dry  iwaition  and  winter  pro- 
tection. Medit.  region.  Var.  pOmiltim,  Wats.  (var. 
minor,  Lav.).  Dwarfcr,  with  smaller  lvs.  and  fls.;  as 
prctlv  and  free-blooming  as  the  type,  and,  in  the  rock- 
garden,  preferable.  W.D.B.  2:87. 

22.  elAtum,  Dry.  (//.  arandifblium,  Choisy.  H. 
muUiflbrum,  Hort..  not  HBK.  Andrdsrmum  Web- 
Itulnum,  Spaeh).  Shrub  or  subshrub,  3-4  ft.  high,  with 
slightly  2-edgcd  branchiets:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acute  or 
obtusish,  often  subcordatc  at  the  base,  lJa-3  in.  long: 
fls.  1-U-a  in.  across,  in  several-  to  many-fld.  terminal 
panicles;  sepals  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  or 
sometimes  acutish,  about  Jjin.  long;  stamens  in  5 
fascicles;  styles  longer  than  ovary:  caps,  ovate-oblong. 
July.  Canary  Isls.,  Madeira.  R.F.G.  6:352.  W.&.B. 
2:8*5. — H.  muUiflbrum,  Hort.,  has  been  considered  a 
hybrid  between  H.tlatum  and  H.  Androssrmum,  but  the 
plant  cult,  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  does  not  show  any 
influence  of  the  latter  species  and  is  apparently  only  a 

form  of  //.    with  more  numerous  and  somewhat 

smaller  fls. 

23.  Andrfiseemum,  Linn.  {Andrdsarmum  ojficinidt, 
AH.).  Sweet  Ambkk.  Common  Tens  an.  A  dense 
undershrub  with  erect,  2-edgcd  sts.:  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate- 
oblong,  2-4  in.  long,  subcordate,  minutely  dotted, 
dark  green,  whitish  below:  fls.  solitary  or  in  cymes  of 
3-9,  large,  light  yellow,  1  in.  across;  sepals  ovate, 
M-H«n.  long;  stamens  in  5  clusU^rs,  longer  than  the 
petals;  "ovary  subglobular  or  oval,  incompletely  3- 
celled;  styles  divergent,  persistent,  shorter  than  ovary: 
fr.  berry-like,  blackish  violet,  the  site  of  a  pea.  June- 
Sept.  Lives  in  shady,  wet  places,  W.  and  S.  Eu.  to 
Persia. — Not  yet  proved  hardy  at  the  N.  Fls.  not 
particularly  attractive,  but  good  in  fr.  and  foliage.  All 
parts  very  aromatic. 

Section  Elude  a  (Triadenum). 

24.  virgfnlcum.  Linn.  (Triad'enum  virginicum,  Raf. 
Ehftiri  campnnulAta,  Pursh.  Elod'ra  rirginica,  Nutt.). 
Marsh-St.  John'k-Wort.  Smooth  perennial,  1-1 !  2  ft- 
high,  nrarlv  simple:  lvs.  numerous,  oblong  or  oval,  cor- 
date, clasping,  rounded,  1-2  !2  in.  long:  fls.  fain,  diam., 
pink-  or  flesh-colored,  in  small,  close  cymes;  sepals 
equal;  petals  oblong;  stamens  at  least  9  in  3  sets;  styles 
distinct :  caps,  oblong.  Julv,  Aug.  In  swamps,  Labrador 
to  Fla.  west  to  Man.,  Neb.  and  La.  B.B.  (ed.  2) 
2:537. — Useful  plant  for  an  artificial  bog,  and  thrives 
well  also  in  any  fine,  loamy  soil  in  the  shade  or  sun. 

//.  rffvptiat-um.  Linn.  Dwarf  shrub:  lvs.  crowded,  elliptic,  acute, 
H-Hin.  long:  fls,  solitary,  axillary.  U  >4in.  across,  forming  leaf* 
rnremes;  style*  3.  Medit.  region.  B.M.  <MM,  U.C  IL  14 :503- 
B- It.  IU«i.— //.  ArnoLluinum,  Kchd.  t  il.  galioidca  X  H.  Inhnrajpuoil. 
Kmilar  to  H.  galioides.  but  with  a  many-fld.  terminal  inff.  and 
several-fld.  lateral  in!!. :  rap*.  3-5-celled.  Originated  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. — //.  baltdrievm.  Linn.  I,ow  upright  shrub  with  the 
Iva.  beneath  and  the  twigs  warty:  lv*.  oval,  obtuse,  about  Win. 
long:  fls.  1  4  in.  acrua..  solitary,  terminal;  style.  5.  Medit.  region. 
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R  M.  137.— H.  canaritnt,  Linn.  Allied  In  H.  floribumlum. 
Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lva.  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  boat,  2-3 
in.:  fla.  1-1  V)  in.  across,  in  panicles;  srpal*  .ivate,  unite,  eiliatc. 
L.B.C.  10:U53. — //.  odrw,  Ijnn.  Procumbent  subahrub,  6-H  in. 
high  ]vm  narrowly  linear,  rrvulutr  on  the  margin,  als»u(  1  in.  long, 
in  whorls  of  4-6:  fla.  ?.in.  irnm,  in  few-fld-  lixjur  cymes,  styles  3. 
Cent,  and  8.  Eu.  B.M.  &5«3.— //.  cunMlum.  Poir.  Uw  diffuse 
•uhshrub.  >4-l  ft.  huh:  lva.  obovatc.  »,-4iu.  long:  fla.  »«in. 


Allied  to  O.  gnlioidcs.  Shrub,  to  11  ft.:  lva  Uncar,  thick,  'i  *«  i 
i.  *j-'a  in.  acroaa,  in  narrow  panicle*.   N.  C.  to  Fla.  a] 
Texas.—//,  fragiit.  Hrl,ir.  A  Kart.  Dwarf 


lone  (U. 


acroaa.  axillary,  slender-stalked,  forming  leafy  racemes.  Asia  Minor. 
— //.  Dfiu  wnttinum,  Kcbd.  (H.  lobocarpuiu  x  11.  prulifteumh  Differs 
from  H.  prouficum  in  the  more  numerous  fla.  and  the  3-5-eelled, 
furrowed  caps.  Originated  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.—//,  dofa- 
brt/Armt.  Vent.  Procumbent  perennial,  with  ascending  ala.  6-20 
In.  high:  lva.  linear-lanceolate.  \fl  tj>  in.  lone:  fla.  I  in.  arrow,  in 
terminal  leafy  corymb*.  Ky.  and  Tenn.  B.B.  led.  2i  2:532. — 
H,  tUgaru,  Steph.  I'pright  perennial,  Hr-1  ft.  high.:  lva.  ovate- 
lanceolate.  '»  1  in.  Ions:  fla.  *«-l  in.  across,  in  terminal  panicles; 
sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  glanriular-ciliate.  Cent.  Eu.  to  Altai  Mts. 
B..F.G.  0:350  (5190).—//.  riddo.  Hud*.— H.  belodes.  Linn.-- 
//.  eatjaeiri/afiMm,  \\  did.  I'pright  shrub,  to  1  ft.:  lva  linear,  revolute 
on  the  martin,  t$-*iin.  long,  in  whorls  of  3:  fla.  tj-'jin.  acroaa, 
in  3  5-ftd.  cyme*  forming  panicles;  sepals  broadly  oblonic.  S.  E.  Eu., 
Minor.    B.M.  S7A4.   Gn.  30,  p.  221.— //  /bscirufdfum.  " 

\  to  «  ft.:  lva  linear,  thick.  ' 
narrow  panicles.   N.  C.  to  '. 

nhnhrub:  1  n,  ovate, 

imbricate.  Hin.  Ions,  gtaiieeacent-fla.  large,  in  3-  to  many- fid.  cymes; 
acpuU  Imcar-lanceolate.  Greece. — //.  AciiW/e*,  Linn.  Procumbent 
perennial,  with  orbicular-ovate,  villous  lva.  tj-**in.  long:  fls.  Pale 
yellow,  about  tjin.  acroaa;  in  few-fld.  terminal  cymes.  Eu.  R.F.G. 
6:342  I51K2I.  Suitable  for  buggy  places.—//,  inuddrum.  Willd. 
(II.  ramosissimum.  l*<deb.).  Allied  to  II.  hirrinum,  but  without  the 
goat-like  odnr.  Arching  shrub,  with  strongly  2-edged  branchJets: 
lvs.  ox-ate  to  ovate-oblong.  1  'r-2  in.  long:  fla.  1  in.  across,  in  few- 
fld.  dense  corymbs.  Caucasus. — //.  /fipttairuai,  Thunb.  iJecurn- 
bent  perennial,  with  ovale  or  oval  3-nerved  lvs.  and  4-angled  sts. : 
fla  l|in.  across,  with  petals  equaling  the  lanceolate  sepals,  in 
terminal  cyme*.  E.  Asia  to  Austral.  Scarcely  ornamental. — //. 
/y>t*virAi<Mii>s.  Wall.  Slender  shrub,  with  slightly  angular  arrh- 
ing  branrblets:  lva.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  acute,  1-1  M  in.  long: 
fla.  I  in.  across  in  loose  leafy  cymes:  arpals  linear-lanreolate;  styles 
6.  Himalayas.  V.F.  25. — //.  mnrUAnum.  Ijnn.  Perennial:  lower 
lvs.  larger,  ovate,  glabrous:  fls.  in  close  compart  rynu-s,  often 
reduced  to  a  head.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.—  //.  napnulhw,  Choisy  (II. 
nepalrnsis,  Hon.).  Trailing  subshrub  with  ovate  to  ovate-Lanceo- 
late lvs.  '7-*^in.  long:  fls.  Ijin.  wmsj  in  few-fld.  loose  cyme*. 
Himalayaa. — lor  H.  nepalcnae,  liort..  ape  also  No.  fl. — //.  n<lfAusi, 
Rend-  ill.  denaiflorum  X II.  Kulmianum).  Similar  to  H.  derua- 
floruin.  but  fls.  leas  numerous,  lvs.  narrower  and  capa.  3-5-cclu-d. 
slightly  furrowed.  Originated  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.— //. 
nummuMnum,  Linn.  Diffuse  ascending  sulisbrub:  lva.  rouruiiah. 
\\-  t$in.  long:  fls.  ?«in.  across,  in  terminal  cymes:  srpals  glandular- 
ciliatr.  Pyreneea.  K.r'.G.  6:340  (5IH4). — //.  alympirum.  Linn. 
I'pnght  or  ascending  subshrub,  1  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  grayish 
green.  '  i-l  'i  in.  long:  fls.  golden  yellow,  1  '*-2'-j  in.  across,  in  ter- 
minal few-fld.  corymbs:  sepals  large,  pointed:  petals  oblong-olajval*. 


8.  E.  Eu  ,  Asia  Minor.  B.M.  1KT.7.  Cm.  31 :302.— //.  opdrum.  Ton-, 
at  (Jray.  Allied  to  H.  spha-rorarpum.  Sulmhrub.  1-3  ft.:  lva. 
oblong-lanceolate,  'j-1  in.  long:  fls.  Nin.  across,  in  open  rorymbs; 
sepals  obtuse;  caps,  ovtad.  S.  C.  to  Fla.  and  Miss.  G.F.  5:305. — 
//.  oritnl'itt ,  Ijnn.  Cpright  iierennial,  '-j-l  ft.:  lvs.  obovat»'-oblong 
to  linear-nbtong,  obtuse,  giandular^iliate,  '^-1  in.  long:  fls.  1  in. 
across,  in  small  terminal  cyini«s.  Asia  Minor. — //.  pu/ypApffum, 
Boiw.  Perennial  with  ascen>ling  ata. :  lvs.  elliptic-linear,  glaucous, 
H~4  m.  lung:  fla.  1  '^  2  in.  across,  in  dense  terminal  cymes.  Cili- 
cio. — //.  ptiUKrvm.  Linn.  Allied  to  II.  perforatum.  Sta.  tereu-: 
lvs.  ovau-,  rUsping,  tj-  tjin.  long:  fls.  'i  l,in.  across,  in  terminal 
panirles;  sepals glandular-ciliate.  Cent.  Eu.  K.F.U.  0:347  I51S5). — 
//.  rnmwimum.  Ledrb.  — II.  inisioruni.  —  //.  rciH-int.  Linn.  Per- 
ennial, with  prostrate  its.:  lvs.  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  l«  tjin. 
long:  H«.  gisibn  wllnw,  1  in.  across  in  few-fld.  iermin.il  cymes. 
S.  E.  Eu..  Asia  Minor.  8.K.G.  N:775.— //.  rtplnn*,  Ilnok.  f.  « 
Thorns.  Prostrate  shrub,  with  rooting  sts.:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong. 
^•jin.  long:  fls.  cup-shaped,  solitary,  terminal,  1  '4in.  across;  petals 
broadly  ubovate;  styles  5.  Himalayas.  Gn.  24.  p.  207  ;  30.  p.  221. 
— H.  Miltct/Mium,  Sicb.  A  Zucc.  Allied  to  H.  chinenne.  but  distin- 
guished by  the  narrower  acute  lvs.,  many-fld.  corymbs  and  acute 
sepals.  Japan. — //.  tpltndrnt.  Small.  Allied  to  H.  aureum.  Shrub, 
to  5  ft.:  lvs.  oblong.  '«  I  in.  long:  fls.  pobeelled.  1  1  j  in.  across,  in 
several-  to  many-rid  cyme*;  stamens  orange-colored :  rops.  with  3 
narrow  wings.  Ga.  Seems  not  yet  in  cult.;  very  desirable. — //. 
lammtitum.  lann.  Perennial  with  ascending  sts.:  lvs.  ovate,  woolly. 
H  *»in.  long:  fls.  '.j-'iin.  orross.  in  msny-Hd.  corj-mbs;  M'pals 
cibate.  acute.  Eu.  R.V.O.  0  340  (5IH3).— //.  Mrgulum.  Small. 
Allied  to  II.  fphirrocarpum.  Shrub.  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  linear  ohl.mceo- 
late.  'j  I  in.  long:  fls.  I  in.  across  in  sevrrabfld.  cym«-s;  srpals 
ovate  to  elliptic;  caps,  subglolsss-,  brosuie»t  at  the  top.  Ala. 

Alfred  Heiioer.* 
HYPHyfeNE  (Gnn-k,  to  entwine;  n-forrinR  to  the 
filMTM  of  the  fruit).    I'almiiajt,  tril«'  Hordsms >.  Fan- 
Iruvitl  iinannttl  pulniH  of  tnixliTutt'  or  tall  Btaturt» 
from  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

('autiex  nilnwt,  cylindrical,  ventrice*?*  or  pcar- 
hIi:i|m-<!,  simple  or  forkingly  branched:  lva.  terminal, 
orbicular,  pulmate-flabelliform,  plicate-multifid;  segm.-t. 
en.xiform,  acute  or  '2-fid,  marRins  induplicate  with 
fibers  interposed;  rachis  short;  petiole  strongly  bicon- 
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vex  or  a  trifle  flatter  above;  margins  minutely  spiny; 
ligule  short,  rotund;  sheath  short,  open:  fls.  dioecious, 
in  relatively  deep  pits,  on  the  infl.,  which  is  partly 
hidden  by  the  lvs. — About  10  species  from  Trop.  Afr. 
The  Borassus  tribe  of  palms  consists  of  Borassus, 
Lodoicea,  Latania  and  Hyphame.  In  the  first  two  the 
Btaminate  fls.  in  the  pits  of  the  spadix  are  numerous' 
in  the  last  two  they  are  solitary-  In  the  first  and 
fourth  there  are  few  stamens;  in  the  second  and  third 
the  stamens  are  numerous. 

crinita,  Gaertn.  (H.  natalbisit,  Kunse).  Young 
fronds  1  to  1  !<£  ft.  long,  lanceolate,  bi-  or  t  rifid  at  the 
apex,  bright  green,  clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  white 
bloom  which  soon  vanishes,  plicate,  scabrous  on  the 
margins  and  nerves  above;  petiole  sheathed  for  1  or  2 
in.,  deeply  channelled  above,  rough  on  the  margins', 
frs.  obovate,  2V£  long,  smooth.  S.  Afr. — Cult,  out- 
doors in  S.  Fla.  Does  not  look  at  all  like  Latania.  It 
has  long,  thick  seed-lvs.,  and,  it  is  said,  has  withstood 
the  cold  in  Fla.  better  than  any  other  palm.  It  is 
extremely  slow  of  growth,  and  cannot  be  desirable  as  a 
house  plant.  It  is  probably  cult,  more  in  northern  con- 
servatories than  in  the  S. 

//.  ThtbAica.  Mart.  A  ahowy  palm  with  striking  yellow-orange 
frs.  is  probably  a  Corypha.  It  is  fit  tie  cult,  in  N.  Amcr.  V.S.  2 1 : 2 1 52- 
3.— //.  ttntne Asa, Kirk,  is  a  abowy  blue-green  palm  with  an  immense 
cluster  of  lvs.  and  a  bulging  trunk.  Congo.  Not  in  cult,  in  Amcr. 
G.C.  II.  21:649.  N.TAYLOM 

HYPOCHtERlS  (old  name,  of  doubtful  origin). 
Comptoitx.  Sometimes  written  with  the  digraph  *. 
Perhaps  M  herbs,  of  the  Medit.  region,  N.  Asia  and 
the  southern  part  of  S.  Amer.,  allied  to  Leontodon, 
scarcely  cult.  They  are  annual  or  perennial,  more  or 
less  branched,  yellow-fld.:  lvs  mostly  radical:  involucre 
campanulate,  the  scales  marginless;  receptacle  with 
narrow  bracts:  achenes  10-ribbed,  some  or  all  tapering 
into  a  beak;  pappus  of  many  fine  plumose  bristles; 
headB  homogenous,  the  florets  ligulate.  H.  unifldra, 
Vill.  (Acht/riiphoru*  helrttiau,  Scop.  A  Less.),  has  been 
offered  in  N.  Amer.:  |ierennial:  radical  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  dentate,  hirsute;  eauline  lvs.  1-2:  st.  simple, 
1-headcd  or  sometimes  2-3-headed  under  cult.:  invo- 
lucre very  hairy:  achenes  beaked.  Mountains  of  Eu., 
and  useful  in  alpine-  and  rock-gardening.     l.  jj,  jj. 

HYPOCYRTA  (name  refers  to  the  gibbous  or  curred 
beneath  corolla-tube).  (tesneriAcex.  Shrubby,  erect, 
creeping  or  climbing,  natives  of  tropical  America  of 
perha|is  ten  species.  They  are  little  known  in  cultiva- 
tion; require  the  handling  of  Gesneria  and 
plants.  // .  grdcili*,  Mmt.—Codonanthe  gracM*. 

HYPtfLEPIS  (Greek,  a  scale  underneath).  Polypo- 
diacar.  Tropical  glasshouse  ferns  of  both  hemispheres 
rarely  cult.  Allied  to  Cheilanthes:  rhizomes  long 
and  creeping,  the  fronds  herbaceous:  distinguished 
particularly  by  the  marginal  sori,  placed  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  If.,  and  covered  with  the  membranous 
If.-margin.— Ten  or  more  species  are  known.  (See  p. 
1215.) 

r ripens,  Presl.  Lf. -stalks  straw-colored,  more  or  less 
prickly;  lf. -blades  3—1  ft.  long,  quadripinnatifid;  lower 
piniue  1-2  ft.  long,  6-12  in.  wide,  ovate-acuminate; 
sori  2-0  to  a  segm.  W.  Indies  to  Brazil. — A  rather 
coarse  fern,  of  easy  cult.,  with  the  general  appearance 
of  a  cyathea.  Like  all  strong-growing  ferns,  it  requires 
a  large  percentage  of  loam.  It  likes  shade  and  moisture 
at  all  times,  and  is  readily  prop,  by  spores,  which  it 
produces  in  great  quantity,  being  often  self-sown.  It 
requires  a  stove  or  intermediate  tenqierature. 

//.  talif,*nim.  Honk.  Sec  Cheilanthes  californica.— //.  mci/A/m, 
Baker.  See  Cheilanthes  mcifotia.  j    j^j  IJimarBWOOD 

HYPOLYTRUM  (from  the  Greek  for  lienenth  and  a 
sheath;  in  reference  to  the  2  or  3  scales  fount!  under  the 
true  scale).  Cyprrdce*.  Perennial  herbs  with  leafy  sts., 
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and 
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often  very  strong  and  coarse:  spikclcts 
email  in  compound  |>anieles  that  have  ' 
cral  bracts;  glumes  imbricate  around  the 
mciw3or  less:  fr.  a  hard  3-angled  nutlet. 
30,  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of 

spheres.  Only  one 
B|x*ci<«  seems  to  be 
in  the  trade.  H. 
Schraderiinum. 
Nee  a.  is  listed 
abroad,  apparently 
as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  the  Ivs.. 
^crowded  in  bold 
triangular  tufts, 
green  with  purplish 
red  margins,  trav- 
ersed on  the  upper 
surface  by  2  ribs 
running  equidistant 
from  base  to  apex," 
giving  it  a  striking 
and  ornamental  ef- 
fect: panicle  much 
dccomiKiund ;  spike- 
lets  obovate-  ellip- 
tic: lvs.  linear-lan- 
ceolate, 3  -  nerved, 
the  margin  and 
midnerve  more  or 
less  serrulate -sca- 
brous toward  the 
apex,  2  ft.  long  and 
1  l-i  in.  or  less  wide: 
culms  /Mi  ft.  In 
woods  and  swamps, 
Brazil,   l.  II.  B. 

HYPOXIS  (old 
Greek  name,  of 
no  application  to 
these  plants).  Amaryllitlact*.  Star-Ghass.  About  50 
speeii-s  of  little  herbs  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions, 
with  linear  Ivs.,  hard  rootstoeks  or  conns,  perianth 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  ami  anthers  not  versatile:  stem- 
less:  fls.  few,  on  slender  scapes.  They  are  scarcely 
known  in  cult.,  although  the  common  species  of  the 
northern  states,  H.  hirsute,  Coville  (//.  erecta,  Linn.), 
Fig.  1942,  is  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  The  lvs. 
are  radical,  hairy,  grass-like:  fls.  1-6,  small,  star-like, 
bright  yellow,  on  sca|)es  4-10  in.  tall.  Give  a  half- 
shady  place  in  the  rockery  or  border.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion. Blooms  in  spring.  Not  showy,  but  interesting. 
H.  stellate,  Linn,  f.,  from  S.  Afr.,  is  a  pretty  greenhouse 
bulb,  blooming  in  Dec:  lvs.  4-12,  glabrous,  a  fisjt  or 
less  long:  peduncles  sometime*  forked,  1-4.  bearing  fls. 
white  inside,  and  the  outer  segms.  grcen-stri|*il  on  the 
back:  conn  globose:  plant  variable.  \t  J]  R 

Hf  SSOPUS  (ancient  name ;  but  precisely  what  plant 
was  the  sacred  Hyssop  of  the  Jews  is  uncertain). 
l^alnAli.  Hyssop,  A  familiar  plant,  cultivated  for 
medicine  ami  also  for  ornament  in  hardy  borders. 

It  is  considered  a  genus  of  only  1  species,  the  numer- 
ous synonyms  being  referred  mostly  to  //.  officinalis  or 
to  the  genus  I^ophunthus,  2  species  of  which  are  cult. 
Hyssopus  has  entire  Ivs.:  Ijophanthus  has  serrate  lvs. 
Important  generic  characters  of  Hyssopus  arc  the  15- 
nerved  tultular  ealvx.  ilivergent  stamens,  upper  lip 
of  corolla  2-lobed,  lower  3-Ms-d,  stamens  4.  didyna- 
mous,  nutlets  ovoid  and  smooth  and  somewhat  3-sided. 


officinalis,  Linn.  Fig.  1943.  Sts.  herbaceous  from  a 
woody  base,  slender,  branched  or  not  :  Ivs.  linear  to 
oblong,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  acute  at  both  ends  or  the 
lower  one*  obtuse  at  the  apex,  1 ,4-2  in.  long.  Eu.  and 
Temp.  Asia;  also  run  wild  in  this  country.  B.M.  2299 
(as  H.  oriental™) .  Var.  Alba,  with  white  fls.,  is  cult.  Var. 
grandifldrns,  Hort.,  from  Lake  Baikal,  has  large  open  fls., 
a  diffuse  habit  and  a  lax  arrangement  of  the  wnorls  of  fls. 

Hyssop  is  a  hardy  perennial  subshnib,  18  inches  tall. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  odor  and  pungent,  bitter 
taste.  The  green  itarts  are  used  in  connection  with 
wormwood  and  other  plants  in  the  manufacture  of 
absinthe,  occasionally  as  a  |>ot-herb,  and  as  a  flavoring 
for  cold-salad  plants.  The  powdered,  dried  flowers  are 
similarly  employed  in  soups.  The  flower-spikes  are  cut 
just  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  open,  and  are  dried  for  use 
in  domestic  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  expectorant  in 
the  treatment  of  asthma,  coughs  and  other  pulmonary 
troubles.  Hyssop  is  not  now  so  highly  esteemvd  as 
formerly  by  the  medical  profession. 

This  plant  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings 
and  plant-division.  The  seed,  generally  employed  in 
cold  climates,  is  sown  in  early  spring,  either  in  drills 
15  to  IK  inches  a|>art  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  or 
broadcast  in  nursery  beds  for  transplanting,  12  inches 
apart  in  June  or  July.  Propagation  by  cuttings  and 
by  divisions  may  be 
done  in  the  autumn, 
but  better  in  the  spring, 
when  the  plants  first 
start  to  grow.  Green- 
wood cuttings  may  be 
started  in  the  shade  in 
the  early  summer.  They 
need  to  be  well  watered. 
The  soil  should  be  a 
light,  mellow,  calcareous 
or  sandy  loam,  with  a 
warm  aspect.  Culture 
and  harvesting  are  \ 
same  as  for  sage,  mint  "r&k) 
and  other  herbs.  The  jfy 
beds  should  be  renewed 
every  three  or  four 
years.    M.  G.  Kains. 


HtSTRIX  (Greek, 
from  huttrix,  a  porcu- 
pine), dratnirwir.  Peren- 
nials with  simple  culms, 
flat  blades  and  loosely 
fid.  spikes:  spikelets  2- 
4-fld..  nearly  sessile,  1-3 
together  at  each  joint  of 
a  zigzag  raehis  as  in 
Klymus,  widely  diver- 
gent at  maturity ;  glumes 
1  or  2  short  awns ;  lem- 
mas rigid.  ta|M«riiig  into 
a  long  awn.-  Species  4, 
N.  Amer.  anil  Kurasia. 
//.  iHllula,  Mnench  (.4*- 
pri'ila  llystriz,  Willd  ). 
BoTTi.E-nHfsn  Grass  is 
found  in  E.  V.  S.  and  is 
sometimes  us<-d  for  lawn 
decoration  and  for  bor- 
ders. Dept.  Agric,  Div. 
Agrost.  20: 1HK. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 


1MJ.  Hysiop.  -Hrsaopui 
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IBERIS  (from  Iberia,  the  ancient  name  of  Spain, 
where  many  species  occur).  Cruclfcrx.  Candytuft. 
Small  flower-garden  and  bonier  plants. 

Annual,  biennial  or  perennial,  sometimes  half- 
shrubby,  usually  glabrous  but  sometimes  ciliate  or 
even  hairy:  lvs.  alternate,  entire  or  pinnatifid,  some- 
times fleshy:  fls.  racemose  or  corymbose,  white  or  pur- 
plish, the  outer  ones  in  the  dense  cluster  more  or  less 
radiate;  sepals  4,  deciduous;  petals  4,  the  2  outer  much 
larger  than  the  others;  stamens  4,  free,  not  appendaged : 
fr.  a  scale-shaped  roundish  or  ovate  pod  which  is  mar- 
gined or  winged  and  often  notched  at  the  top,  plano- 
com pressed;  seeds  single  in  each  loeule,  ovate,  not 
marginal. — Species  30-40,  native  to  S.  Eu.,  W.  Asia 
and  N.  Afr.,  all  low-growing  plants.  Com|>aratively 
few  stx*cic-s  are  cult.  The  annuals  arc  the  common 
candytuft  of  gardens.  The  biennials  are  not  cult. 
The  subshrubs  arc  flat,  dwarf,  compact,  commonly 
evergreen  plants,  with  dark  green  lvs., 
completely  covered  with  broad,  flat  or 
elongated  clusters  of  irregular  cruciferous 
fls.  m  spring.  The  common  white-fld. 
annual  candytuft  is  /.  amara.  The  com- 
mon annual  kinds  with  colored  fls.  are 
/.  umMlata.  The  common  perennial 
kind  is  /.  srmpmiren*.  The  clusters  of 
some  kinds  remain  rather  flat-topped 
when  thev  run  to  seed,  while  tlx;  clusters 
of  other  kind*  lengthen  after  flowering; 
these  differences  are  made  division 
points  in  the  arrangement  of  species, 
following. 

The  annuals  are  showy  branching 
plants,  6  to  IS  inches  high,  much  grown 
in  masses  in  beds  or  for  edging.  Florists 
grow  them  also,  especially  the  white 
varieties,  for  cut-flowers.  They  are  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  succeed  in  any  rich 
garden  soil,  in  a  place  cx|M>scd  to  light 
and  air.  They  an-  pn>|>agatcd  by  seeds, 
which  may  be  sown  at  any  season,  in  the 
house  or  open  ground,  but  particularly 
in  the  fall  when  the  climate  permits,  or 
as  early  as  possible  in  spring,  in  rows  6 
to  S  inches  apart  where  the  plants  are  to 
grow,  the  plants  being  thinned  later  to  4 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  finest  dis- 
play is  attained  from  autumn-sown  plants,  which  flower 
from  May  to  July.  If  seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  the 
plants  should  be  slightly  protected  from  the  sun  during 
winter.  Seeds  sown  early  in  the  spring  bloom  from  July 
to  Septcml>er.  Continuous  bloom  may  be  obtains!  by 
sowing  every  two  weeks,  (iood  results  are  attained 
by  sowing  tinder  glass  and  transplanting  into  o|ien 
ground  when  the  soil  is  warm.  To  secure  the  l>est 
bloom,  the  plants  should  l>e  given  much  room,  and 
never  crowded.  The  name  candytuft  was  given  be- 
cause the  flowers  appear  in  tufts  and  l>cfau*c  the  first 
introduced  species,  /.  umMlata,  was  brought  from 
Candia. — The  subshrubhy  sjiecics  are  adapted  to  the 
front  of  shrubberies,  when;  they  connect  taller  plants 
with  the  surrounding  lawn.  They  may  appear  in  sepa- 
rate clumps,  in  broad  masses,  or  mav  mingle  with 
other  genera  in  the  herbaceous  bonier.  They  an-  suited 
to  rockeries,  anil  hang  well  over  walls  and  ledges. 
They  an-  to  lie  treated  much  like  herbaceous  pen-n- 
They  an>  plants  of  refinement,  and  are  pleas- 


ing when  close  to  the  observer.  They  are  useful  and 
popular  for  cut-flowers,  are  easily  forced  into  bloom  in 
winter,  and  are  adapted  to  pot  and  pan  culture.  They 
an-  easily  propagated.  The  perennial  iberis  succeed 
beat  when  let  alone.  Onee  planted  and  not  disturbed, 
they  soon  form  a  dense  foliage.  They  are  the  best 


spreading,  dwarf  plants  with  whit 
Wyman.) 


(A.  Phel|w 
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A.  Infl.  racemose  infr. 
b.  Annual*  or  biennials:  sts.  not  woody 
at  the  bate. 
C.  Lobes  of  the  pod  erect. 

1.  amiim,  Linn.  Common  Akncal 
Candytuft.  Plant  erect,  stiffish,  6-12 
in.,  very  bitter:  lvs.  lanceolate,  toothed 
towanl  apex:  fls.  white,  the  clusters  at 
^  fSffljftf  first  short  but  afterward  elongating:  pod 
luiirly  orbicular.  Common  weed  of  cult, 
ground  in  Great  Britain  and  Cent,  and 
S.  En.  The  best  form  is  var.  corona  ria, 
Voss  (/.  coronaria,  Hort.,  not  D.  Don). 
Rocket  Candytuft.  This  has  larger 
and  fuller  clusters  and  larger  fls.  The 
taller  varieties,  Empress,  Spiral  White, 
and  Giant  Snowflake,  grow  IS  in.  high, 
with  solid  pyramidal  trusses  5-S  in.  long. 
Dwarf  forms  are  Tom  Thumb  and  Little 
Prince.  All  are  good  bedders,  and  Em- 
press is  excellent  for  cutting.  Seed  may 
be  sown  at  any  time,  but  the  best  results 
with  Empress  an?  secured  by  sowing 
under  glass  and  transplanting  to  the 
open,  where  plants  will  bloom  in  May 
and  June. 

Mute*.  tXMl  2.  pectinlta,  Boiss.  (/.  afflnis,  Hort., 
not  Jord.).  Lvs.  pectinate  (i.e.,  divisions 
deeper,  narrower,  and  farther  apart ) :  fls.  white.  Spain. 
— Advertised  only  as  .4.  ajfinis.  Likely  to  be  confus«-d 
with  /.  odorata,  but  the  petals  are  4  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx  and  the  pods  nave  short  hairs,  while  in  /. 
odorata  the  jx-tals  are  1 J  $  times  as  long  as  the  calyx 
and  the  |m*1h  glabrous. 

CC.  I^obes  of  the  pod  spreading. 

3.  odorata,  Linn.  Swkrt-w-rnted  or  Fkagrant 
Candytuft.  Annual,  6-12  in.:  Ivb.  linear,  wider 
toward  the  top,  toothed,  ciliate  towanl  base:  fls.  white, 
fragrant.  Greece,  Syria. — Frequently  confused  with  /. 
pinnata.  Said  to  lie  better  and  more  fragrant  in  poor 
soil. 

4.  pinnata,  Linn.  Annual  or  biennial,  with  oblong- 
linear  pinnatifid  or  pinnatisect  lvs.,  the  segms.  L  ing 
very  narrow:  12  in.  or  less:  fls.  white,  fragrant;  ii:fl. 
only  slightly  elongated  in  fr.  and  then-fore  sometim  -s 
described  as  corymbose.  Spain,  S.  France,  Italy. — 
Said  to  be  often  sold  as  /.  odorata. 


(1635) 
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ns.  Perennials:  sis.  woody  at  the  bate. 
c.  While  in  flower,  racemose. 

5.  semp^rvirens,  Linn.  Perennial,  to  1  ft.,  branch- 
ing, somewhat  shrubby:  lvs.  oblong,  obtuse,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  glabrous:  fls.  white,  in  elongating 
racemes.  S.  Eu.  Gng.  2:14.5  (fine  habit  sketch).  F.R. 
1:75  (poor).  G.W.  S,  p.  373.  Var.  plena,  a  double 
form,  is  cult.,  but  is  less  desirable.  Var.  rose*  and  var. 
fdliis  variegatis,  are  sold  abroad.  Var.  superb*,  or 
Perfection,  is  said  to  t>e  one  of  the  best  forms.— This  is 
the  commonest,  hanliest  and  most  permanent  of  the 
perennial  kinds.  When  the  rarer  and  tenderer  kintls  are 
winter-killed,  /.  semperrirens  is  likely  to  spread  out  and 
surround  the  labels  of  other  kinds.  This  probably 
explains  whv  some  of  the  most  reliable  dealers  have 
sold  this  plant  under  other  names,  particularly  /. 
gibraltarica. 

cc.  While  in  flower,  corymbose. 
D.  Margin  of  Irs.  entire. 
(5.  saxatilis,  Linn.  Perennial,  dwarf,  evergreen,  6  in. 
or  less,  with  ascending  sis. :  I  v.-.  linear,  entire  and  some- 
what fleshy,  mostlv  filiate:  fls.  white,  corymbose.  8. 
Eu.  Var.  corifdU*,  Sims  (/.  corifblia,  Sweet).  Lvs.  gla- 


J945.  Iberis  Tcnoreana  var.  petrea. 


brous:  fls.  white.  B.M.  1042.  although  this  picture  was 
doubtfully  referred  by  Baker  to  I  .  Garrexiana.  CM. 
46:289. 

7.  Garrexiana,  All.,  not  Scop.  Lvs.  oblong,  narrow 
at  the  base,  glabrous:  fls.  rather  Bmall,  white,  the 
racemes  much  elongating.  Piedmont.  Pyrenees. 
Referred  by  some  to  /.  semperttrens.  Intermediate 
between  I '." semperrirens  and  /.  saxatilis,  having  the 
habit  of  the  latter.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  /. 
sempenirens  var.  Garrexiana.  Gn.  62,  p.  388.  G.M. 
48:211. 

»D.  Margin  of  Its.  toothed  totrard  apex. 

8.  gibraltarica,  Linn.  Fig.  1944.  Perennial,  ever- 
green, diffuse,  12-20  in.:  lvs.  wedge-shaitcd,  obtuse, 
subciliate:  outer  fls.  pink,  inner  ones  while.  Spain, 
Morocco.  B.M.  124.  CC.  III.  46:158.  Gn.  10:288; 
76,  p.  W9.  G.  27:440.  R.H.  1870:330.  Gn.  24,  p.  549, 
same  sus  R.  H.  1KS.">,  p.  446. — This  is  considered  by 
some  us  the  most  striking  and  showy  of  the  perenniid 
kinds.  It  grows  higher  and  more  erect,  with  larger  clus- 
ters and  larger  lis.,  but  is  less  hardy  than  the  others. 
This  is  much  sought  after,  anil  the  stock  in  the  nur- 
series is  often  not  true  to  name.  Var.  hybrid*,  is  adver- 
tised, the  fls.  white  shading  to  lilac-. 

aa.  Infl.  corymbose  in  fr. 
B.  Annuals:  sis.  not  wooily  at  the  bane. 

9.  umbellate,  Linn.  Common  Annual  Candyti  ft. 
Upright,  6-15  in.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  lower  oneev 
serrate,  upper  ones  entire:  fls.  in  the  wild  typically  pur- 
plish, rarely  white,  in  umbels  terminating  all  the  main 
ets  :  pods  acutely  2-lnbed.  Italy.  Crete,  Spain.  B.M. 
106. — This  is  the  common  hardy  annual  candytuft 
with  colored  fls.,  the  colors  being  more  numerous  and 
bitter  fixed  than  in  any  other  Trade  names  are 
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vara,  c&rmlnea,  cirnea,  lilicina  and  Dunnettii  (/.  Dun- 
netlii,  Hort.),  the  last  being  dark  purple.  Vars.  rosea, 
purpurea  and  alba  are  advertised  abroad,  also  vars. 
nina,  pumila  and  hybrid*.  Tall  and  dwarf  forms  of  all 
the  colors  are  procurable. 

bb.  Perennials:  sis.  woody  at  the  base. 

c.  Lvs.  ciliate,  crenate. 

10.  Tenoreina,  DC.  Perennial,  somewhat  shrubby 
at  base,  ascending,  about  6  in.  high:  lower  lvs.  obovate, 
narrowed  at  base;  upper  lvs.  oblong-linear :  fls.  pur- 
plish or  whitish,  the  clusters  flattish  and  not  elongating: 
pods  notched  at  ajiex.  Naples.  B.M.  2783.  L.B.C. 
18: 1721.  G.  34: 1 19  — According  to  Baker  (CC.  1S68: 
711),  this  is  the  only  perennial  kind  that  is  decidedly 
hairy.  DeCandolle  savs  the  lvs.  are  pubcrulous.  Var. 
petr"**,  Nichols.  (/.  pllrra,  Jord.).  Fig  1945.  A  good 
rock-garden  form,  with  fls.  white  tinged  red  in  oenUr. 

CC.  Lrs.  not  ciliate,  entire  or  sulidentate. 

11.  Pruitii,  Tineo.  Perennial,  6  in.,  woody  at  base: 
lvs.  glabrous,  obovatc-spatulatc,  entire  or  subdentate: 
fls.  white,  in  compact  clusters:  |kh!s  merely  notched  at 
apex;  seed  not  margined,  the  radicle  descending;  sep- 
tum of  |km!  simple.  Sicily. 

12.  semperfldrens,  Linn.  Perennial,  evergreen,  1-2 
ft.:  lvs.  wedge-shaped  or  spat u late,  obtuse,  entire,  gla- 
brous, somewhat  fleshy:  fls.  large,  pure  white,  fragrant: 
pods  scarcely  notched  at  apex;  seed  somewhat  margined, 
the  radicle  horizontal;  septum  of  pod  ncarlv  double. 
Sicily  and  perhaps  Persia.  Var.  plena,  a  doubfc  variety. 
Var.  fdliis  wiegitis  said  to  be  cult,  abroad. 

/.  mrdifMia  ia  an  error  for  I.  corifolia. — /.  corrrr/dlia,  Hort..  U 
a  common  trade  fmme  abroad,  which  in  usually  spetled,  I.  mrm* 
folia  in  American  catalogues.  There  in  no  ki-v.hu  C'orra,  and  Porrea 
ia  an  Australian  plant  of  tin  Itutarcr.  Stiecimrcui  should  therefore 
be  compared  with  I.  saxatilis  var.  corifolia.  Muttet's  description, 
however,  would  place  this  plant  directly  after  I.  Garrexiana  in  the 
key.  beinjf  distinguished  from  I.  Garrexiana  by  the  fja.  becoming 
purplish  instead  of  always  remaining  white.  Muttet  wy»  that  I. 
eorrewfolia,  Hort..  ia  a  hybrid,  with  spatulate,  entire,  obtuse  Iva. — 
/  hytu-inthijtdrti,  Hort  .  is  an  annual  candytuft  with  milk-white  fls. 
in  elongated  panicles.  It  is  said  to  be  a  rirst-o,u»lity  eut-fl.  for 
summer  bloom. — /.  juninda.  .Schott  *  Kotschy— .tthiooema 
coriilifolium. — /.  IjignmcAna,  IK'.  Annual.  1  ft.:  Iva.  oblong- 
apatulale,  toothed  at  apex:  fts.  pure  white,  in  close  corymbs  pods 
•2-lolied.  Spain.—/.  IMrxna  of  traiie  catalogues  is  presumably  a 
lilac-fid.  variety  of  I.  umbellata.—/.  nAna  Ayhnrfa,  Hort..  is  not  I. 
nana.  All.,  a  distinct  botanical  species,  but  a  I  rude  name  of  mixed 
dwarf  varieties  of  some  common  annual  kind,  presumably  I. 

umbcU'u-  Wilhelh  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.f 

mtDIUM  (named  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  anther  to  the  beak  of  an  ibis).  Orchidace*.  By 
some  authors  used  to  supplant  the  generic  name 
Spiranthea  (which  see),  but  the  latter  name  is  retained 
by  the  "nomina  conservanda"  of  the  Vienna  code. 
Under  Ibidium,  the  nomenclature  becomes: 

I.  coloratura,  House  iSpiranthea  colorata^  N.E.Br.); 

l.cernuum.  House  iSpiranthtx  ccrnua,  Rich.); 

/.  Itomanzofliamim,  House  (Spiranthes  Roman- 
zaffxana,  Cham.); 

/.  plantagineum.  House  (Xeoltia  plantaginra,  Raf. 
Xeottia  lucida,  H.  H.  Eaton.  Spiranthes  latifolia, 
Torr.  S.  lurida,  Ames); 

/.  pr.ienx.  House  [Spiranthes  prserox,  Wats.); 

/.  Heckii,  House  {Spiranthes  Hickii,  Lindl.  S. 
simplex,  Gray.  S.  Grai/i,  Ames); 

/.  grarilr.  House  (Xeottia  gracilis,  Bigel.  Spiranthes 
gracilis,  Beck  I ; 

/.  rrrnale,  House  (Spiranthes  ttrnalis,  Engelm.  & 
Gray).  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate, 
tapering  to  Ixith  ends,  '4111.  wide  or  less,  mostly  basal, 
the  lower  ones  usually  withering  before  flowering  time: 
■eape  densely  pubescent  above;  floral-bracts  longer 
than  the  ovaries,  with  hyaline  margins;  raceme  slender, 
l-rankcd,  1-3  in.  long;  fls.  'jin.  long,  yellowish,  lip 
ovate  to  OVate-oblong,  pubescent  beneath.  Mass.  to 
Ha.,  111.  and  Kans.  H.  D.  HorsE. 
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IDESIA  (Yobrants  Ides,  Dutch  traveler  in  China). 
Flacourtiacc*.  Ornamental  tree  grown  for  its  hand- 
Bome  large  foliage  and  also  for  the  attractive  orange- 
red  berries. 

Deciduous:  Ivb.  alternate,  long-pet ioled,  3-5-ncrved 
at  the  bane,  crenate-eerrate ;  stipules  small,  caducous: 
fls.  dkecious,  in  large  terminal  panicles;  sepals  5  (3-6); 
petals  wanting;  stamens,  numerous,  with  villous  fila- 
ments; ovarv  1-celled,  with  3-6  spreading  styles:  fr. 
a  many-seeded  berry. — One  species  in  S.  Japan  and 
Cent,  and  \V.  China. 

This  is  a  handsome  tree  with  close  grayish  white 
bark  and  spreading  branches  forming  a  low  broad  head; 
the  rather  large  lustrous  leaves  arc  borne  on  long  red- 
dish stalks;  the  flowers  are  not  showy,  but  the  orange- 
red  berries,  borne  in  -x-ndulous  racemes  sometimes  10 
inches  long,  arc  very  conspicuous,  particularly  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  plants  raised  from  seeds 
recently  introduced  from  Central  China  have  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  at  least  in  favorable 
positions,  while  the  Japanese  plant  introduced  about 
fifty  years  ago  is  not  hardy  north  of  Philadelphia; 
otherwise  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  plant.  The  tree  grows  quite  rapidly 
while  young  and  does  not  seem  particular  as  to  the  soil. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  germinate  readily,  and 
by  greenwood  and  root-cuttings. 

polycirpa,  Maxim.  (Polycdrpa  MarimouAczii,  Hort.). 
Tree,  to  50  ft. :  I  vs.  usually  cordate-ovate,  rarely  oblong- 
ovate,  acuminate,  remotely  crenate-tjerrate,  deep  green 
above,  glaucous  below,  glabrous,  5-10  in.  long;  petiole 
4-6  in.  long:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  fragrant,  in  pendulous 
panicles  4-10  in.  long;  staminate  fls.  over  !<>in.  across, 
pistillate  Jjjjin.  June;  fr.  in  Sept  .-Nov.  11.  M.  6794. 
On.  12.  p.  532;  13,  p.  90.  R.H.  1872,  pp.  174,  175;  1888, 
pp.  463-5.  F.  1874,  pp.  64,  65.  F.S.R.  2,  p.  189. 
J  U.S.  27:410.  L.I.  11.  S.I. F.  1:76.  Gt.  39,  p.  40 
(habit).  F.E.  24:853.  G.C.  III.  39: 13.  Var.  vestlU, 
Diels.  Lvb.  densely  pubescent  or  tomentose  below. 
W.  China.  Tender.  Var.  crfspa,  Carr.  Lvs.  irregularly 
incised  and  curled.  R.H.  1878,  p.  254;  1KS8,  p.  463. 
On.  15,  p.  471.  Var.  fdliis  variegatis,  Hort.  Lvs. 
variegated  with  sulfur-yellow  and  gray. 

Alfred  Rehdeb. 

Ilex  (the  ancient  Latin  name  of  Qucrcus  Her  ).  In- 
cluding/Vino* and  Olh'rra.  AquifoluiccT  (or  It  id  nea). 
Hoixy.  Ornamental  woody  plants,  grown  for  their 
handsome  foliage  and  the  attractive  mostly  red  berries. 

Evergn-en  or  deciduous  tn-es  or  shrubs:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, |>cUo!ed,  with  small,  caducous  stipules,  some- 
times  spiny:  fls.  dias-ious,  usually  in  rather  few -lid. 
axillary  cymes;  calyx-lobes,  |x-tals  and  stamens  usually 
4,  sometimes  more;  ovary  guperior;  style  verv  short:  fr. 
a  berry-like  druj>c,  with  2-8  bony  1 -seeded  stones. — 
About  275  HjM'cii'S  in  N.  and  S.  Ainer.,  Trop.  and  Temp. 
Asia,  and  few  in  Afr.,  Austral,  and  Eu.  Monograph  by 
Loesencr  in  Nov.  Act.  Leop.-Carol.  Acad.  71,  pt.  1 
(1901).  For  a  horticultural  monograph,  see  Dalli- 
more,  Holly,  Yew  and  Box,  pp.  1-149  (1909),  with 
many  illustrations. 

The  hollies  have  medium-sized,  simple  leaves,  small, 
inconspicuous,  whitish  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or 
solitary,  and  black,  ml  or  sometimes  yellow  berries, 
remaining  on  the  branches  often  until  the  following 
spring.  Of  the  evergreen  species,  only  /.  glaltra  and  /. 
ouara  sire  hardy  North,  and  also  /.  crenata  in  somewhat 
sheltered  positions.  /.  Aquifolium,  I.  Prenyl,  and  /. 
cornuta  are  more  tender,  but  stand  manv  degrees  of 
frost  if  sheltered,  while  most  of  the  others  can  be 
grown  only  in  the  South.  Of  the  deciduous  species,  /. 
dtcidua.  I.  monlieola,  I.  l^rigata  and  /.  rrrticillata  are 
hardy  North;  also  /.  srrrata  and  some  other  Japanese 
species  are  hardy  or  nearly  so.  The  hollies,  especially 
those  with  scarlet  or  red  berries,  an-  highly  ornamental, 


and  the  berried  branches  of  /.  opaca  and  /.  Aqui- 
folium are  in  great  demand  for  Christmas  decoration. 
Also  /.  Urvigata  and  /.  ivrticiUaia,  the  prettiest  in  fruit 
of  the  deciduous  kinds,  are  sometimes  sold  for  this 
puriiose.  The  deciduous  species  are  mostly  shrubs, 
while  many  of  the  evergreen  species  grow  into  small  or 
medium-sited  tree*,  and  /.  opaca  is  the  tallest  of  the 
broad-leaved  evergreens  which  are  hardy  North  ami 
thrives  even  on  extremely  poor  soil,  and  has  good  color 
also;  the  evergreens  /.  crenata,  and  /.  glabra  always 
remain  shrubby.  /.  Aquifolium  is  a  favorite  evergreen 
in  English  gardens,  and  numerous  varieties  an*  there 
in  cultivation;  it  also  grows  well  on  the  Pacific 
from  British  Columbia  to  California.  It  stands 
pruning  well,  and  can  be  cupped  and  trained  into 
almost  every  shape;  it  also  makes  fine  hedges,  but  its 
slow  growth  is  a  disadvantage.  As  the  chief  value  of 
the  deciduous  species  is  in  the  ornamental  fruits,  and 
the  hollies  are  diorcious,  care  should  be  taken  to  choose 
in  planting  mostly  pistillate  plants  and  a  few  stami- 
nate ones  and  to  give  the  former  the  most  prominent 
plain-.  The  light,  close-grained  and  tough  wood  of 
some  of  the  arborescent  species  is  much  valued  for 
turnery-work,  engraving  and  cabinent-making.  The 
leaves  of  some  tropical  species,  as  /.  jKtraauaricnsit  and  / . 
conocarpa,  yield  a  kind  of  tea  known  as  Verba  de  Mate, 
or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  much  used  in  South  America. 

The  hollies  grow  best  in  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and 
the  evergreen  ones  in  partly  shaded  situations,  but  /. 
Irvigata,  I.  verticiUaia  and  also  /.  terrata  pn-fer  moist 
places,  and  grow  even  in  swamps.  Most  of  the  species 
grow  slowly,  and  are  not  easily  transplanted  when 
older.  The  best  time  for  moving  the  evergreen  specie* 
is  the  early  fall,  when  the  young  wood  has  almost 
ripened,  or  in  the  spring  just  before  the  plants  start 
into  new  growth.  The  leaves  should  be  stripped  on 
/.  opaca  ami  /.  Aquifolium  when  transplanted,  particu- 
larly if  at  all  exposed — or  at  least  nearly  all.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  success.  Wild  hollies 
may  be  handled  this  way  with  success,  particularly  if 
cut  back  as  well.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  do 
not  germinate  until  the  second  year,  and  are  therefore 
stratified  and  treated  like  those  of  the  slow-growing 
hawthorns.  The  young  seedlings  should  be  transplanted, 
after  the  second  year.  The  evergreen  siiecics  may  be" 
increased  by*  cut  tines  of  rijiened  wood  under  glass, 
especially  the  shrubby  ones;  they  an'  also  sometimes 
Red  or  budded  oh  seedlings 'of  /.  Aquif  >lium  or 
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launfolia  lungxfolta, 

20. 
tinrata,  11. 
luiiictfoiia,  4ft 
luu-o-varii-icata,  4ft. 
nuirn>|N><la.  40. 
matlt  rmmxt.  35. 

inarmitula.  17. 
iiM'ffaluphylla,  42. 
luicpfpliylla.  11.  40. 
iWlii.,  4'J. 


tnonlirola.  49. 
.Wu™/yi.  7. 

nqritinua,  12,  44. 

riotWta,  7. 
o|Htca,  30. 
Of  Arm.  40. 
paracuarn-riAW,  43. 
pnrmftirn a \r .  43. 
pau<*i*pino-ui.  3S. 
priulula,  33. 
piTado.  35. 
IVrnyi.  37. 
platypl.ylta.  35. 
plalyphylloa.  5. 
princcpa.  0. 
pyTamidalM.  34 
qutrei/olia,  3J», 
rwurva.  10. 
arotica,  18. 
srolira  aurr-a.  21'. 
arrrata,  53. 
arrrntifolia,  13. 
Shrpherdii.  7. 

gutiuu,  63. 

trnuifolia,  52, 
turtuoM.  10. 
varif-itata,  35, 
V^itchii,  37. 
vcrticiUata.  52. 
voiriiloria,  45. 
Watrrinna.  30. 
Wilsnnii.  7. 
Xaothornrpa.  3W.  53. 
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A.  Foliage  evergreen  (Xos.  1-4?). 
B.  Lvs.  with  coarse,  spiny  teeth,  rarely  entire. 
C.  Fls.  in  axillary  clusters  on  branches  of  the 
year. 

D.  Frs.  and  fls.  stalked. 
E.  Shape  of  Irs.  oval  or  orate  to  lanceolate. 
1.  Aquifdlium,  Linn.    Bnoum  Hou.v.    Fig.  1946. 
Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  Hhort,  spreading  branches,  forming 
an  oblong  or  pyramidal  head,  in  cult.  often  shrubby, 
glabrous:  lvs.  short-petioled,  usually  ovate  or  oblong- 


ovate,  waved  and  with  strong,  spiny  tooth,-  shining, 
sou-let,  globuhir,  shining.  May, 


1)4-3  in.  long:  fr. 


IMA.  Ilex  Aquifolium. 

(x.4) 

distinct  arc 


Juno.  S.  and  Cent.  Eu.,  W.  Asia! 
China.  Ting.  4:83.  H.W.  3,  p. 
51.— A  very  variable  species.  A 
full  account  of  the  numerous 
varieties  cult,  in  England  is 
given  by  T.  Moore  in  G  O.  II. 
2,  pp.  432,  510,  687,  750,  812; 
4,  pp.  687,  741;  5,  pp.  43,365, 
437,  624;  6,  pp.  232,  389,  616. 
where  153  varieties  are  dcscril>cd 
and  many  of  them  figured.  Some 
of  the  most  inqxirtant  and  most 

— .  _  1  below.   Osmanthus  Aquifolium, 

bieb.  &  Zucc.,  an  oleaceous  shrub,  which  may  readily 
be  known  by  its  opposite  lvs.,  is  occasionally  sup- 
plied by  dealers  as  a  variety  of  Ilex  Aquifolium. 

(a)  Varieties  u-ith  foliage  green. 
(b)  Lvs.  spiny-toothed. 
(c)  Stie  of  lvs.  large,  about  2-4  in.  long. 
2  Var  alteclarensia,  Loud.  Lvs.  oval,  large,  thin  and 
rather  plain,  with  numerous  teeth.   G.C.  III.  34:322 
G.M.  54:321.    3.   Var.  H6dginsonil,  Waterer.  Lvs. 
roundish  ovate,  dark  green,  2%-$%  in.  long,  with 
distant  and  nearly  equal  spines.  G.C.  III.  31:322.  4. 
Var.  latifdlia,  Loud.  Lvs.  oval,  to  3!4  in.  long,  with 
rather  few,  divaricate  teeth.  G.C.  II.  2:433.  5.  Var. 
platyphyllos,  Goepp.   Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  to  3J4  in. 
long,  with  divaricate  spines,  thick,  deep  green.  6. 


\ar.  prfneeps,  Moore,  tvs.  broadly  ovate,  to  454  in. 
long,  with  strong,  regular  spines,  dark  green,  with 
prominent  veins  below.  G.C.  II.  13:45.  7.  Var. 
WfJsonii,  Hort.  Lvs.  oval,  with  numerous  well-devel- 
oped spines  in  the  same  plane,  dark  green,  with  dis- 
tinct veins,  up  to  5  in.  long:  fr.  large.  G.C.  III.  30: 117. 
Gn.  69:205.  In  this  group  belong  also,  var.  con- 
spicua,  Moore  (G.C.  II.  13:45);  var.  Mundyi,  Hort. 
(Gn.65,  p.  394);  var.  ndbilis,  Lawson  (G.C.  11.2:432. 
Gn.  63,  p.  423);  var.  Shipherdii,  Waterer  (Gn.  65,  p. 
394). — The  varieties  of  this  group  arc  probably  mostly 
hybrids  between  /.  Aquifolium  and  /.  ptrwlo'.  A  geo- 
graphical variety  is  8,  var.  chintosis,  Locs.  Lvs.  ovate- 
oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  spiny-dentate:  fls.  smaller. 
Cent.  Chiira. 

(cc)  Size  of  lvs.  small,  1  -2  in .  long. 
9.  Var.  handsworthensis,  Fisher.  L\*s.  ovate-lanceo- 
late, with  numerous,  moderately  divaricate  spines,  pro- 
jected toward  the  apex,  glossy  gr«-en.  G.C.  II.  2:519; 
111.30:118,131.  10.  Var.  hastita,  Smith.  Lvs.  ovate- 
laneeolatc,  halbert-«ha|)cd ;  spines  large,  usually  only 
2-4  on  each  side  at  the  base,  the  upjter  half  usually 
entire.  G.C.  II,  2:687.  11.  Var.  microphylla,  Fisher. 
Lys.  ovate-lanceolate,  about  1  in.  long,  shining  green, 
with  small,  equal  plane  spines.  G.C.  II.  2:751.  A  very 
amall-lvd.  form,  but  var.  lineata,  Waterer,  is  still 
smaller,  and  lias  the  smallest  lvs.  of  all.  12.  Var. 
myrtifdlia,  Waterer.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  1-1'  4  in. 
long,  moderately  spiny,  rarely  entire.  G.C'.  II  2:687 
G.M.  31 :652.  13.  Var.  serratifdlia,  L<  )ud.  Lvs.  ovate- 
lanecolate,  stiff,  with  numerous  small  spiny  teeth. 
G.C.  II.  2:687.  14.  Var.  ferox,  Ait.  (/.  echindta.  Mill.). 
Lvs.  of  medium  size,  with  strong  teeth  and 
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spines  on  the  upper  convex  surface.  A  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  known  as  hedgehog  holly. 

(bb)  Lvs.  all  or  most  of  them  without  spines. 
15.  Var.  heterophyUa,  Ait.  Lvs.  oval  or  elliptic- 
ovate,  about  2 J4  in.  long,  sometimes  twisted  near  the 
apex,  entire  or  with  few  spiny  teeth.  G.C.  11.2:519. 
16.  Var.  laurif&lia,  Loud.  Lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, 2-3  in.  long,  usually  quite  entire.  G.C.  III.  31 :314. 
Gn.  63,  pp.  378,  423,  424.  17.  Var.  marginita,  Loud. 
Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  sometimes  twisted  near  the  apex, 
with  thickened  entire  margin.  G.C.  II.  2:813.  18. 
Var.  sc6tica,  Hort.  Lvs.  oval-olwvate,  blunt  and 
rounded  at  the  apex,  rarelv  pointed,  1 '4-2  in.  long, 
with  thickened,  wavy  entire  margin.  G.C.  II.  2:813. 
19.  Var.  recurva,  Loud.  (var.  crispa,  Lawson;  var.  tor- 
tuAsa,  Waterer).  Lvs.  oval  and  spirally  twisted,  with 
revolute  margin,  entire  or  with  few  spines,  about  2  in. 
long:  of  dense  habit.  G.M.  31:654;  36:764.  G.C.  II. 
2:813.  20.  Var.  camelliiefdlia,  Fisher  (var.  magnlfica, 
Hort.;  var.  laurifolia  longifolia,  Hort.).  Lvs.  elliptic  or 
oblong  acuminate,  dark  oliv*-green,  very*  glossy,  entire 
or  with  a  few  spines  near  the  apex.  G.C.  11.2:813. 
Gn.65,  p.  220.  6.M.  31:783.  Gt,  55:1551,  4. 

(aa)  Varieties  u-ith  foliage  variegated. 

(b)  Lvs.  spiny-toothed. 

21.  Var.  ilbc-marginata,  Loud.  (var.  argtnteo-margi- 
nata,  Hort.;  var.  arghdea,  Hort  ).  Lvs.  broadly  ovate, 
to  2li  in.  long,  with  numerous  irregular  spines,  dark 
green,  the  disk  mottled  with  grayish  green,  with  rather 
narrow  silvery  margin.  Gn.  64,  p.  301.  G.M.4S:S4. 
22.  Var.  Albo-picta,  Loud.  (var.  argcnleo-medio-picta, 
Hort  ).  Lvs.  ovate,  with  divaricate  spines,  dark  green, 
with  a  whitish  center  and  a  narrow,  irregular,  silvery 
margin.  G.C.  II.  4:687.  23.  Var.  aureo-macullta, 
Hort.  Lvs.  oblong-oval,  2J4  in.  long,  with  distant 
triangular,  somewhat  divaricate  spines,  with  a  large 
creamy-white  blotch  in  the  center,  outer  part  of  the 
margin  dark  green,  inner  part  mottled  pale  gray.  G.M. 
31:654.  24.  Var.  aureo-reglna,  Hort.  (var.  aurea- 
marginaia  and  var.  latifdlia  marginata,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
broadly  ovate,  to  3  in.  long,  with  strongly  divaricate 
spines,  mottled  with  gray  and  green,  with  a  broad, 
continuous  golden  vellow  margin.  G.C.  11.5:44. 
G.M.  54:322.  25.  Var.  aoreo-pfcta  latifdlia,  Hort. 
Lvs.  ovate  or  broadly  ovate,  2  in.  or  more  long,  with  a 
large,  branching,  deep  yellow  blotch  in  the  middle,  and 
with  an  irregular,  deep  glossy  green  margin.  G.C.  II. 
5:624.  26.  Var.  ferox  argentea,  Loud.  Like  var. 
ferox,  but  the  margin  and  the  surface  spines  creamy 
white.  G.C.  11.5:44  .  27.  Var.  ferox  a&rea,  Loud., 
is  like  the  former,  but  with  yellow  spines  and  margin. 
G.  C.  II.  6:616. 

(bb)  Lvs.  spineless  or  mostly  so. 

28.  Var.  heterophils  aureo-pfcta,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate, 
flat,  sometimes  with  few  spines,  about  2 '.4  in.  long, 
marked  in  the  middle  with  a  broad  feathery  blotch  of 
bright  yellow.  G.C.  II.  6:389.  29. 
Var.  sedtica  aorea,  Hort.  Lvs. 
obovate,  blunt,  slightly  wavy, 
nbout  l  '  2in.  long,  dark,  mottled 
green,  with  a  broad  golden  margin: 
of  dwarf  habit.  30.  Var.  Water- 
iana,  Hort.  Lvs.  oblong  or  ovate, 
with  a  few  spines,  or  entire  and 
plain  and  obtuse,  about  2  in. 
long,  mottled  with  gray  and  yel- 
lowish green  and  edged  with  a 
broad,  irregular  golden  band.  G.C. 
11.6:233. 

There  arc  also  some  other  varieties  in  cultivation, 
as  31,  var.  fructu  lfiteo,  Lawson,  with  yellow,  and  32, 
var.  fructu  aurantlaco,  Paul,  with  orange  berries;  33, 
var.  pendula,  Waterer,  with  pendulous  branches  (Gn. 


1947.  Ilex  opaca. 
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62,  p.  129.  CM.  48:81);  and  34.  var.  pyramidalis, 
Hort.,  with  ascending  branches,  forming  a  narrow, 
oblong  head. 

35.  perado,  Ait.  (/.  math-Thud*,  Lain.).  Shrub  or 
tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  ovate,  obovate  or  oval  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  spiny-dentate,  or  dentate-serrate  with 
short  spines,  sometimes  entire,  ■piny-pointed,  or 
sometimes  obtuse  or  even  cmorginate,  glossy  above, 
rctieulate  below,  2-4  or  sometimes  to  6  in.  long,  the 
blade  decurrent  into  the  margined  petiole  deeply  chan- 
nelled above:  fr.  dark  red  or  nearly  black,  1  ain.  across. 
Madera,  Canary  Isls.,  an<l  Azores.  L. B.C.  6:549. 
B.M.  4079.  O.C.  HI.  34:317.  On.  69:205.  CM. 
48:150.  Var.  platyphylla,  Loes.  (/.  platyphylla,  Webb. 
&  Berth.).  Lvs.  ovate,  rarely  oblong,  4-8  in.  long, 
in  the  staininate  plant  smaller,  entire  or  spiny  dentate- 
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serrate  with  irregular  short  teeth.  Var.  variegata,  Hort. 

(/.  maderctisis  variegala,  Hort.).  Lvs.  2,4-3  in.  long, 
with  rather  evenly  arranged  spiny  teeth,  with  a  golden 
blotch  mixed  with  pale  green  in  the  center. 

EE.  Shape  of  lvs.  quadrangular-oblong,  S-poinled  at 
the  apex. 

36.  cornuta,  I. hull  Shrubby,  with  short  spreading 
branches,  glabrous:  lvs.  quadrangular-oblong,  with  3 
strong  spines  of  nearly  equal  size  at  the  dilated  apex, 
and  with  1—2  strong  spines  on  each  side  of  the  truncate 
base,  but  rounded  and  spineless  at  the  base  on  older 
plants,  dark  glossy  green  above,  1J-2-3  in.  long:  fr. 
scarlet,  clustered,  short-pcdicellcd.  June,  July.  N. 
China.  O.C.  1850:311.  F.S.  7,  p.  216;  9:895.  B.M. 
5059.  I  II.  1:10. 

DD.  Frs.  and  fls.  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

37.  Perovi,  Franch.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  branchlets 
densely  and  minutely  pubescent:  lvs.  crowded,  short- 
pctioled,  rhombic-  or  quadrangular-ovate,  with  1-3 
rigid  spines  on  each  side,  the  upper  pair  the  largest, 
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but  shorter  than  the  terminal  spiny  point,  dark  green 
and  lustrous  above,  J4-I  in.  long:  lis.  in  dense  sessile 
clusters:  fr.  bright  red,  about  l^in.  across.  May;  fr. 
in  Aug.  Cent.  China.  H.I.  16:1539.  CC.  III.  45:75. 
J.H.S.  34:220  tfig.  110).  CM.  51:714.  R.B.  35:24. 
M.D.C  1909:145. — A  handsome  evergreen  of  very 
compact  habit.  Var.  Veltchii,  Rehd.  (/.  Vettchii, 
Veitch).  Lvs.  truncate  at  the  base,  larger,  14~2  in. 
long,  with  4-5  rigid  spines  on  each  side. 

38.  dipyrena,  Wall.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  branchlets 
glabrous:  lvs.  short-pet ioled,  elliptic-ovate  to  ovate- 
oblong,  broadly  euneate  or  nearly  rounded  at  the  base, 
short  and  spiny-acuminate,  remotely  spiny-serrate 
with  flat,  not  wavy  margin,  rarely  entire,  dark  green 
and  lustrous  above,  pale  below,  2-4  in.  long;  petiole 
about  4in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  dense  clusters,  nearly 
sessile:  fr.  ovoid,  red,  lustrous,  nearly  4in.  long,  with 
usually  2  stones.    Himalayas.    CM.  54:339.  Var. 

ucispindsa,  Loes.  Lvs.  oval  to  ovate-oblong,  with 
5  spreading  strong  spines  on  each  side.  Cent.  China. 

cc.  FU.  in  1-  to  few-fld.  axillary,  solitary  cymes,  on  this 
year's  growth. 

39.  opaca,  Ait.  (/.  qucrcifdlia,  Meerb.).  American 
Holly.  Fig.  1917.  Tree,  with  spreading  short  branches, 
sometimes  to  50  ft.,  forming  a  narrow,  pyramidal  head, 
glabrous:  lvs.  oval  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  large 
remote  spiny  teeth,  rarely  entire,  dull  green  above,  yel- 
lowish green  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fr.  dull  scarlet,  usu- 
ally solitary,  globose.  June.  Mass.  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Mo.  anil  Texas.  Em.  385.  S.S.  1 :45.  Ong.  4:276,  277. 
F.E.  16:444,  pi.  63;  20:402,  pi.  14.  Gn.M.  2:19;  4:237. 
V.  3:86;  12:79,  80.— Hardier  than  /.  Aqutfolium,  but 
lew  handsome.  Var.  x&nthocJxpa,  Rehd.  Frs.  yellow. 

bb.  Ijvs.  serrate,  crenate  or  entire, 
c.  Fr.  red  or  yellow;  nutlet  ribbed  on  the  back.  Tender. 
d.  Margin  of  lvs.  entire. 

40.  Integra,  Thunb.  (Othtra  japonica,  Thunb.  flex 
Othera,  Spreng.).  Evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft., 
glabrous:  lvs.  slcndcr-petioled,  oval  to  elliptic-oblong 
or  oblong-obovate,  rarely  oblanceolate,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  at  the  apex  contracted  into  a  short  obtuse 
point,  entire,  very  rarely  with  a  few  teeth,  indistinctly 
veined,  2-34  >n-  long;  petiole  Ja-?iin.  long:  fls.  on 
stalks  'j-Jjin.  long,  in  axillary  fascicles  on  branches 
of  the  previous  vear:  fr.  ri-d,  globose  or  ovoid,  4in. 
long.  Feb. -April;  fr. is  Aug. -Oct.  Japan.  S. IF.  1:60. 
— Variable  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  lvs.  and  in  the 
length  ot  the  pedicels;  one  of  the  forms  is  cult,  in  the  S. 

do.  Margin  of  lvs.  crenate  or  serrate. 

E.  Lvs.  longer  than  3  in. 
r.  Apex  of  lvs.  acuminate  or  acute. 

41.  latifdlia,  Thunb.  Tn-e,  sometimes  to  60  ft.,  gla- 
brous: lvs.  oval  to  oblong-lanceolate  or'  obovate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  glossy  green  above,  3-7 
in.  long;  petiole  about  !>jin.  long:  fr.  red,  )jin.  across, 
short-stalked,  in  dense  clusters.  June.  Japan.  B.M. 
5597.  S.l.F.  1:62  — One  of  the  most  beautiful  hollies. 

42.  Fargesii,  Franch.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate  to  oblanceolate,  narrowly  euneate  at 
the  base,  long-acuminate,  denticulate-serrate  usually 
only  above  the  middle,  dull  green  above,  3-5  in.  long; 
petiole  slender,  about  \i\n.  long:  fls.  short-stalked  in 
dense  axillary  clusters  on  branchlets  of  the  previous 
year:  berries  red,  K~4in.  across,  on  stalks  about 
li'in.  long.  Mav,  June:  fr.  in  Sept.  Cent.  China.  Var. 
megalophylla,  Loes.  Lvs.  to  6  in.  long  and  1H  in. 
broad. 

ff.  A  pex  of  lvs.  obtuse. 

43.  paraguariensis,  St.  Hil.  (/.  paraguensis, 
Don).  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.:  branchlets  gla- 
brous or  puberulous:  lvs.  obovate  to  obovate-oblong 
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or  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base,  obtuac  or 
short  and  obtusely  acuminate,  ercnatcHserrate,  gla- 


or  pubescent  below,  3-5.  rarely  to  10  in.  long: 
fls.  axillary,  fascicled  or  in  stalked  cyrnce:  fr.  globose 
>r  ovoid,  fj-^in.  across,  rod  or  reddish  brown. 


47.  glabra,  Gray  (Prinos  glaber,  Linn.).  Inkberry. 
Winterberry.  Much-branched  upright  shrub,  to  8  ft. : 
lvs.  obovate  to  oblanwolatc,  obtuse,  with  few  obtuse 


B.M. 


.  3,  p.  69. 


EE.  Lr*.  shorter  than  S  in. 

44.  Cassme,  Linn.  (/.  Dahoon,  Walt.).  Dahoon. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft. :  lvs.  obovatc  to  oblong- 
linear,  acute  or  obtuse  and  mucronulate,  entire  or 
sharply  serrate  above  the  middle,  usually 
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beneath  when  young,  2-3  in.  long:  fr.  globose,  small, 
dull  red.  rarely  yellow,  on  this  year's  growth.  April, 
May.  N.  C.  to  Fla.,  west  to  La.  S.S.  1:46.  Var. 
angustifolia,  Ait.  Lvs.  linear-oblong  to  linear,  2-3  in. 
long.  Var.  myrtifolia,  Chapm.  Lvs.  linear-oblong, 
1-2  in.  long:  fr.  usually  solitary.  S.S.  1:45. — Cassine 
or  cassena  is  the  name  in  the  language  of  the  Timucua 
Indians  for  an  exhilarating  beverage  prepared  from  the 
lvs.  of  the  following  plant  which  had  been  confused 
with  this  siK-eies;  the  name  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Muscogee  word  dusi,  leaves,  modified  by  a  prefix. 

45.  vomitdria,  Ait.  (/.  Cassine,  Walt.,  not  Linn.  /. 
carnliniana,  Loes.).  Cassena.  Yaitpon.  Shrub,  rarely 
tree,  to  25  ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  oval  or 
oblong,  obtuse,  creiiate,  glabrous,  1  /•  1,  rarely  to  2  in. 
long:  fls.  clustered  on  branches  of  the  previous  year: 
fr.  scarlet,  globose,  small.  April.  Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Ark.  and  Texas.  S.S.  1:48.  C.L.A.  13:498. 

cc.  Fr.  Hack;  nutlets  smooth:  pistillate  fix.  usually  soli- 
tary, on  this  ytttr'n  growth, 

46.  crenata,  Thunb.  (/.  Fortum-i,  Hort.).  Much- 
branched  shrub,  rarely  small  tree  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  oval, 
obovatc  or  oblong-lanceolate,  crenatcly  serrate,  gla- 
broiut,  }±-lX2  in.  long:  fls.  4-merous:  fr.  1  »in.  across, 
solitary,  short-stalked.  Mav,  June;  fr.  in  Oct.  Japan. 
Gng.  6:165.    F.E.  30:1161.    G.M.  46:208.    On.  64, 

£.  413.  On.M.  4:237.  Var.  microphylla,  Maxim, 
vs.  H-lAiin.  long,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong.  This 
variety  is  somewhat  hardier  than  the  type.  Var. 
longtfolia,  Hort.  Lvs.  elliptic-oblong  to  lanceolate. 
Var.  loteo-variegata,  Hegel  (  var.  ann  o  -  cart,  giita,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  spott«<d  yellow,  obovatc.  M.D.G.  1913:5:1. 


teeth  towanl  the  apex,  glabrous,  1-2  in. 
5-8-merous.    June.    Mass.  to  Fla., 
L.B.C.  5:450. 

aa.  Foliage  deciduous:  fr.  red.  (Prinos.) 

B.  Frs.  mostly  and  lvs.  partly  fascicled  on  short  spurt; 
nutlets  ribbed  on  the  back. 

48.  deddua,  Walt.  (I'rinos  dedduus,  DC).  Shrub  or 
email  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  light  gray,  spreading  branches: 
lvs.  cuneaUM»blong  or  obovate,  usually  obtuse,  cren- 
atcly serrate,  dark  green,  ami  with  impressed  veins 
above,  pale  and  pubescent  beneath,  lr$-3  in.  long:  fr. 
kIoImjsc,  orange  or  orange-scarlet,  J-iin.  across.  Slav. 
Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Texas.  S.S.  1:49.  G.C.  II.  14:689. 

49.  monticola,  Gray  (I.diibia,  Brit.  Stern.  &  Pogg.). 
Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  slender  branches,  forming  a  narrow 
pyramidal  head  or  spreading  shrub:  lvs.  oval  or  oval- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  pubes- 
cent only  along  the  veins  beneath,  2-6  in.  long:  fr. 
red,  globular-ovoid,  over  in.  across.  May.  N.  Y.  to 
S.  C.,  went  to  Ala.  S.S.  1:50.  Var.  m6liis,  Brit.  (/. 
mollis,  Gray).  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  soft^nubescent  when 
young,  glabrous  above  at  length.    Var.  macr6poda, 


Rehd.    (/.  dubia  var.  macrdt 


I.  macrdpoda. 


Miq.).  Lvs.  ovate  or  oval,  pubescent  below.  Japan, 
Cent.  China.  S.I.F.  1:59. 

bb.  Frs.  and  lvs.  not  fascicled:  frs.  arillary. 
c.  Stalks  of  fr.  \^in.  long,  nutlets  ribbed  on  back. 

50.  Ameltnchier,  Curtis.  Fig.  1948.  Deciduous  shrub 
to  6  ft.:  lvs.  oblong,  subacute,  serrate,  pubescent,  1 1£- 
3  in.  long:  staminate  fls.  several  on  a  common 
peduncle:  fr.  dull  red,  large;  nutlets  strongly  3-ribhed 
on  back.  Va.  to  La.  G.F.  2:41  (adapted  in  Fig. 
1948).— Hardy. 

cc.  Stalks  of  fr.  J^t'n.  or  shorter;  nutlets  smooth. 
D.  Fls.  6-9-meroua. 

51.  lsevigita,  Gray  (Prinos  Imigatus,  Pursh).  Win- 
terberry. Fig.  1949.  Low  shrub,  of  upright  habit: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  acute,  finely  or  crenatcly  serrate,  rather 
thick,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  1!  2-25-2  in.  long,  turning 
clear  yellow  in  fall :  staminate  fls.  on  long  and  slender 
stidks:  fr.  depressed-globose,  bright  orange-red,  over 
1  ,ni,  across.  Mav,  June:  fr.  in  Sept,  Maine  to  Pa.  and 
Va.  G.F.  4:221  (adapted  in  Fig.  1949).  Gt.  55: 1551,  3. 
Var.  Herveyi,  Hob.  Frs.  bright  yellow. 

52.  verticillita,  Gray  (Prinos  rerticillatus,  Linn.). 
Black  Alder.  Winterberry.  Fig.  1950.  Shrub,  with 
spreading  branches:  lvs.  obovate  to  oblanceolatc  or 
lanceolate,  acuminate  or  acute,  serrate  or  doubly  ser- 
rate, usually  pubescent  beneath,  1,4-3  in.  long,  turn- 
ing black  after  frost:  all  fls.  short -stalked:  fr.  bright 
red,  about  '^in.  across.  June,  July:  fr.  in  Oct.  Can- 
ada to  Fla.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Mo.  Km.  388.  F.K.  24: 
779.  Var.  tenuifolia,  Torr.  (/.  bronjfnsis,  Brit.). 
Lvs.  obovatc,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  thin:  fls.  and  frs. 
larger.  B  B.  (ed. 2)  3:489.  Var.  chrysocarpa,  Hob.  Frs. 


bright  yellow.  Also  /.  fastigiata,  Bit-knell,  from  Nan- 
tucket, differing  in  its  fastigiate  habit  and  in  the 
narrower  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  lvs.,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  this  s|>ecic8.— Very  variable 
in  shape  and  texture  of  lvs.  One  of  the  best  hardy 
shrubs  with  ornamental  frs.  remaining  on  the  branches 
until  midwinter,  and  arc  rarely  eaten  by  birds. 

W>.  Fls.  4-^-fncrous. 

53.  serrata,  Thunb.  (/.  SiebMii,  Miq  ).  Slender 
shrub,  to  15  ft.,  similar  to  the  former  but  smaller  in 
every  part:  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  acute  or  acuminate, 
finely  serrate,  pubescent  beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
4-5-mcrous:  fr.  bright  red,  small  across.  June; 
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fr.  in  Oct.  Japan.  S.T.S.  1:15.  S.I.F.  1:61.  Var. 
argil ti dens,  Rehd.  (/.  argiUidena,  Mirj.).  Lvs.  glabrous 
beneath,  short-petioled,  teeth  more  remote  and  less 
fine:  fls.  usually  4-merous.  Var.  xanthocarpa,  Hurt. 
Frs.  yellow. 

/.  ambteua,  Cnapm.  Deciduoua  large  shrub,  allied  to  I.  mon- 
tirol*.  Lva.  usually  almost  glabrous,  remotely  serrate,  1-2  in.  long. 
N.  C.  to  Ha.,  tnt  to  Ark.  and  Tcaa*. — /.  Hramtrvtrdna,  Loea. 
Evergreen  tree  to  40  ft.  branrhlets  pubescent:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, remotely  serrate  or  almost  enure,  pubescent,  2-3  1  j  in.  long: 
fla.  5-meroo.s.  I>ow.  Calif.  G.F.  '  lit.  (by  error  named  I.  califor- 
niraJ — /.  tali/Arnica,  Brandcgee.  Evergreen  large  shrub,  to  12  ft., 
glabrous:  Iva.  elliptic  to  oblong-elliptic,  obtuse,  remotely  and  rn- 
nately  serrulate,  2-5  in.  long:fr.  black,  small.  Low.  Calif.  G.F. 
7:415  iby  error  named  I.  triftora).— /.  ennantnm,  Pvit.  Evergreen 
tree,  to  20  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire, 
2-4  in.  long:  fr.  usually  solitary,  on  this  year's  growth.  Canaries. — 
/.  canacdrpa,  Keiss.  Evergreen  slirub,  to  0  ft. :  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  serrulate,  glabrous,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  in  short,  dense 
spikes:  fr.  ovwd-conie.  Braail.  B.M.  7310. — /.  cordliina.  Franch. 
Evergreen  shrub:  lvs.  ovate^>blong,  acuminate,  spiny  -  serrate  or 
nearly  rrenate-serrate,  2-3  in.  long:  frs.  small,  red,  nearly  sessile,  in 
dense  clusters.  W.  China.—/,  eon&rta.  Chapm.  (I.  lucida.  Torr.  & 
Gray).  Allied  to  I.  glabra,  but  taller:  lvs.  broader  and  longer,  to 3  in., 
acute  or  acuminate.  N.  C.  to  Fla.,  west  to  La. — /.  FranehHukiut. 
Loea.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptie-obovate 
to  lanceolate-oblong  or  otilaneeolate,  acuminate,  denuculate,  2H- 
4  in.  long:  fr.  bright  red  on  short  stalks,  in  dense  clusters.  W. 
China.  —  /.  oenirvMfo,  Maxim.  Deciduous  ahrub,  glabrous:  lvs. 
ovate  to  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  1  H-2  in.  long: 
fr.  scarlet,  solitary,  drooping  on  filiform  peduncles  *s-l  H  in.  long. 
Japan.  Very  graceful  shrub:  has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum.— /.  0on.0ottAo,  Mart.— Villaresia  mucronata.  —  /.  iiuUmu, 
Hook.  f.  Evergreen  small  tree:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  0-0  in.  long, 
spiny-toothed,  often  almost  entire  on  older  plants:  fr.  large,  globose. 
Himalayas.  G.  C.  It.  14:297.  G.  M.  31  475  —  /.  Jdmrinrt,  Chapm. 
Deciduous  shrub,  allied  to  I.  deeidua:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  ere- 
nately  serrate,  almost  glabrous:  fr.  globose,  slender-pedicelled.  N.  C. 
to  Ga,,  west  to  I -a.  G.F.  3:345. — /.  avHTocdrpn,  Olive*.  Deciduous 
tree,  to  30  ft.,  glabrous:  Iva.  elliptic  or  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  finely  serrate,  3-4  ti  in.  long:  frs.  black,  solitary,  l4in. 
across,  on  peduncles  ^j-l  in.  long.  Cent.  China^  H.  LIS:  I7H7. — 
/  miertxdrpn,  l.imil.—  I.  rotunda,  Thunb. — /.  OlHhamu,  MU)."L 
purpurea,  Thunb. — /.  pfduncvtdaa,  Mi<|.  Evergreen  small  tree, 
g  I  fibrous:  lvs.  slender-petiolrd,  elliptic-ovate  to  uvate-oblong,  ab- 
ruptly short-acuminate,  entire  or  sparingly  serrulate,  1  1^-3  in.  long: 
fr.  re«l.  usually  solitary  on  slender  pedicels  1  '<r-2  in.  long.  Japan. 
S.  I.  F.  1  :ftl.  Var.  ron/inrn/d/i»,  I  .m  i  Lvs.  generally  larger,  thicker: 
sepals  ciliutc.  Cent.  China.—/,  purjmrm,  Thunb.  (I.  OMhamii, 
Mio.i.  Evergreen  tree,  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  ublong- 
lanccolatc,  rrcnatc •  serrulate.  2-3  in.  long.:  fr.  red.  tj>n.  scrum. 

Seftirelled,  usually  2-5  on  a  common  peduncle  about  Sin.  long, 
span,  Cent.  China.  S.  I.  F.  L02.— /.  rufUnUo,  Thunb.  (I.  raicro- 
carpa,  Lindl  ).  Evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft.:  lvs.  oblong  or 
elliptic,  acute,  pointed,  <iuite  entire:  fr.  small,  red.  in  peduncled 
clusters.  Japan.  G.  C.  1S50: 31 1.  F.S.  7.  p.  216.  S.  I.  F.  1 :00. — /. 
ruo>>m.  F.  Schmidt.  Evergreen  low  spreading  shrub,  sometimes 
prostrate,  glabrous:  In.  oblong-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  remotely 
crefiatc-serrate.  rug.we  above,  J,  2  in.  long:  fr.  usually  solitary, 
scarlet.  Japan,  Saghalin. —  /.  iw*u<infii>n,  l.oc».  Evergreen 
shrub,  to  12  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  short-pctioied.  ovate-  to  ellintic- 
oblong.  serrulate,  1-2  1  j  in.  long. :  fr.  black .  solitary,  on  stalks  about 
>»in.  long.  Cent.  China. — /.  In/tdra,  Hrandegee=l.  Hrandcgccana. 
— /.  VWtswnfsttia,  Franch.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  10  ft.:  bninehlcta 
villous:  lvs.  short -stalked,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  ercnatc-scrratc  or 
serrulate,  pubescent  below,  at  least  on  the  midrib,  *4-l  '•,  in.  long: 
fr.  red.  aoUury,  sulked.  W.  China.  .\UFRKD  ivEHDER. 

IJ.MCIUM  lljtlin  for  allurement;  probably  in  refer- 
ence to  the  :igreeable  odor).  \l agriolincea- ,  Small 
trees  or  shrubs,  one  of  which  it)  sometimes  planted  far 
South. 

Aromatic  glabrous  plants,  with  thick  short-petioled 
Ml  tin)  evergreen  lvs.:  fls.  perfect,  small,  solitary  or  in 
3's  in  the  axils  of  lvs.  or  bud-scales,  nodding  or  inclined, 
yellow  or  purplish;  sepals  3-6;  petals  many,  imbricated 
in  3  or  more  rows  or  series;  stamens  10  to  many,  with 
thick  filaments:  carpels  usually  many,  forming  a  ring 
of  almost  woody  pods. — Species  about  a  score,  mostly 
oriental  | India,  China,  Philippines!,  and  2  in  the  S.  V.  S. 

One  of  the  illiciums  furnishes  the  star  or  Chinese 
anise,  which  is  the  small  star-shaped  cluster  of  fruits. 
The  odor  and  flavor  strongly  resemble  anise.  It  is 
much  used  in  oriental  countries  in  cookery,  and  is 
exported  to  some  extent  and  is  said  to  be  used  in  flavor- 
ing certain  Trench  wintrs.  This  product  comes  from 
China.  It  has  been  supptwed  to  be  the  product  of  /. 
anixotum  of  Linnaus,  but  that  plant  is  a  Japanese  tree 
and  it  contains  a  |Kiison.  In  the  American  trade  are 
the  names  /.  anisalum  and  /.  rcligumum.  It  now  trans- 
pires that  these  names  belong  to  the  same  plant,  and 


that  the  star  anise  is  produced  by  another  species.  This 
other  species,  or  the  true  star  anise,  was  first  accu- 
rately described  and  figured  (as  /.  rerum,  Hook,  f.)  in 
B.M.  7005  (1888),  where  the  confusion  of  two  or  three 
centuries  is  elucidated.  There  is  probably  only  one 
east  Asian  illicium  in  the  trade  in  North  America,  as 
follows: 

anis&tum.  Linn.  (/.  reHgibsum,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Small 
tree:  lvs.  alternate,  elliptic,  short -petioled,  somewhat 
acuminate:  fls.  moist ly  solitary,  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
yellowish,  not  fragrant,  with  many  very  narrow  petals, 
and  20-30  stamens.  Japan.  B.M.  3965. — Grown  far 
S.  About  as  hardy  as  camellia.  There  is  a  form  with 
variegated  lvs. 


Two  native  illiciums  growing  in  the  S.  are:  /.  flariiUnum. 
Ellis.  Shrub,  0-10  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  4-in.  or  more  long: 
petals  20-30,  very  narrow,  dark  crimson  or  purple.  Fla.  to  La. 
B  .M.439.  Gn.  3tf.  p.  151.  J.H.  III.  30:  305:  52:  168.  H  I".  .1.  p. 
130.  —  /.  porri>fi>rum.  Michx.  Lvs.  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  mostly 
under  4  in.  long:  petals  very  small  I1, 111  longl.  0-12,  yellowish: 
less  tall.  Ga.  and  Via. — A  species  appearing  in  European  horticul- 
tural literature  in  recent  years  is  /.  la  uri/<Wiua».  Hurt.  It  is 
described  as  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub:  lvs.  short-stalked,  oval, 
acute:  fls.  yellowish  white,  in  maiiy-Hd.  terminal  cymes.  <>f 
uncertain  origin.  K.H.  1901,  p.  17. — /.  rrrum.  Hook,  (.  The  true 
star  anise:  9  ft.;  Iv«.  elliptic  to  oblanceolate :  fls.  red,  globose,  the 
petals  about  10.  China.  ]^  ]j  p, 

IM  ANTOPH  V"LLUM :  Cfn-vo. 

: 


IMPATIENS  (from  the  Latin;  having  refe  rence  to 
the  pods,  which,  when  ripe,  on  slight  pressure  burst 
open,  scattering  the  seed).  JialsamiMceir.  Touch- 
me-not.  Klower-gnrden  anrf  (JN-Hlhouse  subjects, 
grown  for  the  odd  and  ornamental  blossoms. 

Tender,  succulent  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  often 
with  very  fleshy  sts.  and  simple  lvs.  usually  alternate 
(sometimes  opposite)  and  the  upper  ones  often  in 
whorls:  peduncles  axillary,  with  1-6  or  more  very 
irregular  fls.  of  various  colors;  sepals  3  (seldom  5), 
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the  jKKjterior  one  taking  on  a  spur-like;  shape,  the  2 
lateral  ones  short,  green:  petals  2  or  3,  the  one  at  the 
back  commonly  very  broad  and  erect,  sometimes 
keeled  or  winged,  the  lateral  ones  more  or  less  2-lobed 
or  aurieled;  stamens  5,  the  filaments  appendaged  and 
the  wales  connivent  over  the  stigma:  fr.  a  5-valved  pod, 
which,  when  rij>e,  bursts  when  pinched,  scattering  the 
seeds. — Species  probably  500,  widely  distributed  about 
the  world,  largely  in  mountainous  regions  in  warm- 
temiH'rate  and  tropical  countries.  The  genus  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  in  recent  years,  with  explorations  in 
Afr.  and  other  regions.  It  abounds  in  species  that  will 
probably  have  horticultural  value,  although  relatively 
few  are  now  in  cult,  outside  botanical  collections.  The 
garden  balsam  (7.  Balsamina)  is  a  general  favorite  in  the 
annual  flower-garden.  /.  Sidtnni  is  common  in  green- 
houMi«,  and  latterly  /.  Holstii,  I.  Oliveri,  and  a  few 
others  are  sometimes  seen.  This  beautiful  genus  has  not 
been  much  developed  horticiilturally.  Great  numbers  of 
apeciert,  hybrids  and  interesting  forms  may  be  expected 
to  appear  in  cult,  in  the  future.  The  genus  has  immense 
possibilities  for  productive  horticultural  work.  The 
common  touch-me-not  of  Grwit  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Eu.  is  /.  Noli-tangere  (sometimes  written  /. 
noli-tne-langere),  an  erect  smooth  branching  annual, 
2  ft.  or  less  high,  with  large  show)-  yellow  fls.  spotted 
with  orange,  on  slender  axillary  peduncli*.  It  has  been 
reported  as  an  escape  in  N.  Amer.  The  N.  American 
/.  biflora  is  naturalised  in  England. 

The  cultivation  of  impatiens  is  mostly  simple  and 
easy.  The  seeds  are  large  and  germinate  readily  (see 
Balsam).  The  indoor  species  grow  well  and  readily 
from  either  cuttings  or  seeds.  Some  of  them  also  do 


aflw.  12.  13. 
arrunta,  3. 
aurta.  2. 
Bulfuurii.  1.1. 
Bal-mmina,  3. 
biflora.  I 
fatf/'ln/iuiuM,  13. 
cxinduin.  14. 
fwrtMd,  3. 
Epiaropi,  7. 
flaccida,  12. 
/•'«,  I. 
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Noriomi.  1. 
Olivrri.  0. 
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pallida,  2. 
iVtrmana.  9, 
pUtypctala,  II. 
puUhfTTima.  11. 

k"w,  h. 

SuJuni.  7. 
tuluarim,  3. 


well  when  grown  as  tender  annuals  in  the  open  ground, 
although  likely  to  suffer  in  dry  weather  and  to  bleach 
in  bright  sun.  The  remarks  under  /.  Oliveri,  I.  Sul- 
tani,  T.  llaUtii,  I.  Ilawkrri.  I.  platypetala,  I.  flaccida, 
and  /.  Hnokeriana  indicate  the  treatment  for  the 
greenhouse  kinds. 


a.  .Specie*  of  the  U,  S.  and  Canada,  srldom  grown  in 
wild  gardens,  and  frequently  found  about  the 
borders  of  damp  cult,  ground*. 

1.  birldra,  Walt.  (l.fulva,  Nutt.).  Spotted  Touch- 
me-not.  Jewel-weed.  Annual,  with  orangc-colon-d 
fls.  much  spotted  with  redilish  brown:  spur  strongly 
inflexed,  about  half  as  long  as  posterior  sepal:  lvs. 
ovate  or  oval,  petioled  and  coarsely  toothed:  usually 
2-3  ft.  Moist,  shady  place*.  Julv-Oct.  Nova  Scotia  to 
Alaska,  Ore.,  Mo.  and  Fla. — \laa  been  offered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants.  I.  Ndrtonii,  Kydb.,  of  W.  Mo. 
and  Kan*.,  differs  from  /.  biflora  in  having  larger  and 
relatively  longer  and  narrower  saccate  sepal  which 
tapers  gradually  into  a  shorter  spur. 

2.  pallida,  Nutt.  (/.  aiirta,  S.  Wats.).  Pale  Touch- 
me-not.  Jewel-weed.  Fig.  1951.  With  /.  biflora  the 
representatives  of  the  family  in  the  indigenous  flora  of 
the  17.  S.  Larger  than  /.  biflora;  otherwise  similar  to 
it,  with  pale  yellow  fls.  sparingly  dotted  with  brownish 
red;  spur  short,  notched,  and  less  than  one-third  the 
length  of  the  posterior  sepal.  Moist,  shady  places. 
July-Sept.  Que.  to  Ore.,  Kans.  and  Ga.—  Annual. 
Perhaps  procurable  from  dealers  in  native  plants. 

aa.  Specie*  of  familiar  flower-garden*:  annuals. 

3.  Balsamina,  Linn.  Garden  Balsam.  Figs.  450- 
453,  Vol.  I.  Annual,  erect  and  branching,  pubescent  or 
nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  either  narrowly  or  broadly  lanceo- 
late and  acuminate,  deeply  serrate,  the  petiole  glandu- 
lar: fls.  large,  rose-colored;  standard  orbicular  and 
ret  use;  wings  or  side  petals  very  broad,  with  the  lateral 
lobe  rounded  and  the  terminal  sessile  ami  large;  lip 
small  and  cone-like;  spur  variable,  incurved:  caps, 
large,  tomentose.  Trop.  and  Subtrop.  India,  Malaya, 
China. — Very  variable  in  its  wide  range.  Hooker  recog- 
nizes 6  wild  botanical  varieties:  V'ar.  vulgaris,  Hook.  f. 
(Bolsdmina  horlhuns,  DC'.).  Tall:  lvs.  broadly  lanceo- 
late: fls.  large,  with  short  spur.  Var.  coceinea,  Hook.  f. 
{Balsdmina  coceinea,  DC.).  Lvs.  narrow-lanceolate:  fls. 
of  medium  size,  the  spur  long  and  slender.  B.M.  1256. 
Var.  arcmUa,  Hook.  f.  Diffusely  branched:  lvs.  small 
and  narrow:  fls.  small,  the  spur  long,  slender  and 
arcuate.  Var.  macrdntha.  Hook.  f.  Four  inches  high: 
lvs.  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  large,  with  short  spur.  Var. 
micrtintha,  Hook,  f.  Small,  simple:  lvs.  small,  ovate- 
lanceolate:  fls.  small,  with  long  and  slender  spur.  Var. 
rosea,  Hook.  f.  (/.  rosea,  Lindl.).  Tall:  lvs.  linear- 
lanceolate:  fls.  rather  small,  with  lip  saccate  and  spur 
short  and  incurved.  B.R.  27:27.—/.  Balsamina  now 
runs  into  many  forms,  through  long  cult,  and  breeding. 
See  Balsam. 

AAA.  Species  of  many  countries,  mostly  of  indoor  cult., 
but  sometimes  grown  in  the  open. 

B.  Lvs.  linear:  annual. 

4.  oppositifdlia,  Linn.  Annual  of  free- branching 
habit,  very  floriferous,  erect:  lvs.  long-narrow-linear, 
mostly  nearly  sessile,  remotely  serrate:  fls.  about  1  in. 
diarn.,  rosy  red,  purplish  or  pink,  on  glabrous  pedicels; 
sepals  linear,  acuminate;  wings  with  broad-obovate 
terminal  loin*  and  small  lateral  lobe;  Up  conical,  pro- 
duced into  a  short  and  stout  incurved  spur.  India. 
G.C.  III.  42:102.  C  M,  51:321. 
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bis.  Lvs.  ovale  lo  lanceolate:  probably  all  perennial, 
c.  Peduncles  axillary,  l-fid.  or  sometimes  2-fld. 
D.  Spur  of  ft.  much  enlarged  or  swollen  at  base. 


5. 

lVB. 


stalked,  3-6  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate 
,  puckered  or  blistered  above 
glandular  on  lower  part  of  blade 


Spur  is  verv  long  and  thin.  Zamibar.  B.M.  6643. 
Gn.  23,  p.  33l.  0.14:283.  V.  7:325,  320.  S.H.  2:2*0. 
1.11.30:488:  42,  p.  140.  R.H.  1884 : 12.— Increased  by 
needs;  also  by  cuttings,  which  root  readily.  A  green- 
house plant;  it  also  does  well  as  a  house  plant,  bloom- 
ing almost  continuously.  Var.  Epfscopi,  Hort.  A  per 
petual  flowering  variety  with  purple-carmine  fls 
marked  brilliant  row1. — l.Sultani  was  named  by  llookei 
"in  honor  of  that  distinguished  potentate,  the  Sultan 
Zanzibar,  to  whose  enlightened  and  philanthropic 
rule  eastern  Africa  nwra  so  much."  Sec  No.  13. 

8.  H&lstii,  Engler  A  Warb.  Very  like  /. 
Sudani.  Fleshy  herb  or  subahrub,  nearlv 
glabrous,  2-3  ft.:  the  branches  striped  red: 
lvs.  alternate,  long-petkilcd,  oval  or  ovate  to 
lanceolate,  acute,  crenate  and  with  a  bristle 
between  the  teeth:  fls.  1  or  sometimes  2  on  the 
peduncle,  pure  scarlet,  1%  in.  across,  flat; 
sepals  3,  the  lateral  small  and  scale-like;  spur 
slender,  1!^  in.  long;  standard  broadly  ob- 
cordate;  lateral  petals  deeply  divided  into  2 

Trop.  Afr.,  2,500- 


obovate-spatulate  lobes.  E 
5,000  ft.  B.M.  8029.  G.C 


III.  38:14.  Gn. 


and  on  petiole:  fls.  solitary,  to  3  in.  across,  bright  rose- 
red  witn  crimson  stripes  on  the  wing-lobes;  sepals  2, 
green,  orbicular-ovate;  standard  orbicular,  erect,  short- 
spurred  below  the  tin;  lip  l?i  in.  long,  swollen,  white 
netted  with  purple,  abruptly  narrowed  into  an  incurved 
spur  1  in.  or  more  long;  wings  very  large,  the  terminal 
lobe  ot>ovate  and  the  basal  orbicular.  Madagascar. 
B.M.  7826.  G.C.  III.  29:  111. 

•  6.  Oliveri,  Wright.  Glabrous,  reaching  4—8  ft., 
erect,  the  sts.  pale  green:  lvs.  4-8  at  a  node,  oblancco- 
late,  acute  or  acuminate,  to  8  in.  long,  dentate-ciliate: 
fls.  2'4  in.  across,  pale  lilac  or  rose-colored,  almost 
white  beneath,  on  1-fld.  |>«"dunelc*  about  2' 2  in.  long; 
lateral  sepals  ovate  and  acuminata,  much  shorter  than 
the  petals;  lip  ovate,  funnel  -shaped,  with  abrupt 
reflexed  mucro;  spur  1*4  in.  long,  curved,  slender; 
standard  nearly  orbicular,  recurved  and  apiculatc  at 
apex;  wings  deeply  2-lobcd,  the  terminal  lobe  obovate 
and  the  lateral  obconlate:  fr.  oblong.  Tmp.  E.  Afr., 
6,000-8,000  ft.  altitude.  B.M.  7900.  G.C.  III.  40:292. 
Gn.  66,  p.  266.  G.  27:288,  405.  G.W.  11,  p.  1.  H.H. 
1908:180.  A. F.  29:155.  Gng.  16:3  — An  excellent 
greenhouse  subject  ami  also  useful  in  the  ofs-n  l>ordcr. 
It  makes  a  very  showy  plant  when  given  cool  grecn- 
house  treatment,  producing  a  bush  10  ft.  through. 
Prop,  readily  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  former 
iK-ing  produced  freely. 

dd.  Spur  very  slender  throughout. 
7.  Sultini,  Hook.  f.  Fig.  1952.  From  12-24  in.  high, 
with  stout  st.  and  branches,  rather  succulent  and  1 


glabrous:  lvs.  elliptical  or  lanceolate  and  narrowed  into 
a  petiole  about  1  in.  long;  lower  lvs.  alternate,  upper 
ones  almost  whorled:  peduncles  axillary;  fls.  rich  scarlet 
in  the  original  form;  jx'tals  flat;  standard  obovate- 
orbicular  and  return-;  lip  less  than  half  length  of  petals, 
suddenly  narrowed  into  a  slender  upwardly  curved 
long  spur.  Hybrids  and  sports  have  given  shades  from 
pink  to  almfwt  purple,  and  a  white  variety  also  exists. 


72,  p.  337  ;  74,  p.  17.   CM.  48:413;  56:40. 
J.H.  III.  51:65.  R.H.  1906:136.  G.W.  15, 
p.  356  (as  var.  nana  amabilis). — Of  better 
it  inn  under  cult,  than  /.  Sultani,  having  quicker 
anil  more  vigorous  growth,  and  larger  and  brighter  fls. 
It  is  useful  either  as  a  pot-plant  indoors  or  for  grow- 
ing in  the  open;  for  the  latter  purpose,  seeds  may  be 
started  early  in  spring  and  plants  will  bloom  from  early 
summer  till  frost.  Var.  Liegnitzia,  Grign.,  is  a  compact 
condensed  form,  with  color  more  clear  and  brilliant 
than  the  tvpe,  blooming  freely  throughout  the  year; 
excellent  for  pot  cult.   R.H.  1909,  p.  279. 

9.  PetersUna,  Rehd.  Very  like I.H olstii,  but  all  the 
parts  ml  or  bromy  rather  than  green,  sts.pubcscont,  peti- 
oles longer:  lvs.  longer  and  elliptic  rather  than  oval, 
peduncles  and  pedicels  longer,  fls.  carmine-red  rather 
than  scarlet  and  the  petals  entire,  caps,  small  and  purple. 
W.Trop.  Afr.  M.D.G.  1905:390  (descr.)  R.H.  1910:452. 


1953  Impatieru  flaccid*. 
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10.  Hiwkeri,  Bull.  A  bushy,  soft-wooded  plant,  2 
ft,  or  lew  high,  with  well-branched  at*,  of  a  dull  red 
color;  lvs.  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  3,  ovate,  acuminate, 
serrate,  dark  green,  pale  beneath:  peduncle*  axillary, 
long  and  slender;  fls.  rounded  in  outline,  about  3  in. 
diain.,  deep  carmine,  with  a  white  eye;  standard 
round-obovate,  retuse;  spur  to  nearly  3  in.  long,  slen- 
der and  slightly  curved.  South  Sea  Isls.  Intro,  about 
1SS6.  B.M.  8247.  G.C.  11.25:761.  l.H.  34:2.  Gn.W. 
5:213.  G.W.  14,  n.  126.  C..Z.  31,  p.  122. — A  green- 
house plant,  needing  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Plants  from  early  spring  cuttings  bloom  all  summer 
and  into  autumn. 

11.  ptarypetala,  Lindl.  (/.  pulchcrrima,  Dahwll). 
Sts.  strong,  succulent,  branched  and  usually  reddish 
purple:  lvs.  whorlcd,  lanceolate  or  oval,  serrate, 
hairy  beneath:  peduncles  axillary,  shorter  than  the 
lvs.:  fls.  large,  rose-colored ;  spur  sickk»-«ha|>ed, 
rather  thin  and  petals  transversely  obeordate.  Sum- 
mer. Java.  R.H.  1847:221.  B.R.  32:68. — Needs  a 
moderate  to  warm  temperature  and  may 
be  used  as  a  house-plant  or  in  protected 
and  warm  situations  outdoors.  Prop,  by 
cuttings,  and  during  growth  should  be 
treated  like  gloxinias.  Var.  Lucie  or  Lucy 
belongs  hen*. 

12.  flaccid*,  Arn.  (/.  lalifolia,  Hook.,  not  Linn.). 
Fig.  1953.  Slender  but  erect,  somewhat  branched,  gla- 
brous, 6-18  in.:  lvs.  stalked,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  cre- 
nate,  2-5  in.  long,  the  jietiole  with  or  without  glands: 
lis.  rose-purple,  1 }  j  in.  or  less  in  diam.,  mostly  solitary; 
sepals  ovate;  standard  broad,  2-IoIk<iI,  spurred;  wings 
broad,  2-lobed,  variable;  lip  boat-shaped,  with  a  long 
slender  curved  spur  about  1 1 2  in.  long  and  sometimes 
parted  to  the  middle:  caps,  glabrous,  1  £in.  long.  India. 
B.M.  5276,  5625.— Thrives  under  the  treatment  given 
/.  Sullani.  There  is  a  white-fld.  form  (var.  dlba). 

CC.  Peduncles  with  3-€  or  more  fl*.,  often  more  or  less 
clustered  or  terminal. 

13.  Hookeriana,  Arn.  (/.  biglandulbm.  Moon.  /. 
SultAni  AUmj  Hort.).  A  very  succulent  much-branched 
plant,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  ft.:  lvs.  long-petioled, 
ovate-lanceolate,  toothed  I  peduncles  axillary  in  the 
upper  lvs.;  fls.  large,  white,  s|>ottcd  with  purple  on  the 
large  lower  petals;  spur  Ix-nt  horn-shaped,  and  longer 
than  the  fls.  Blooms  in  fall.  Ceylon.  B.M.  4704.  J.F. 
14:391. — It  is  a  perennial,  requires  a  moderate  temper- 
ature and  does  not  bloom  until  well  developed.  Prop, 
by  cuttings.  One  of  the  best  species  in  cult. 

14.  Roylei,  Walp.  (7.  glandulUjera,  Roylel.  Fig. 
1954.  A  rather  coarse  garden  annual,  with  strong  St., 
succulent  and  much-branched:  lower  lvs.  op|>ositc; 
upper  lvs.  usually  in  3's  and  whorled,  all  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  naked,  4  in.  long,  sharply  serrate;  basal  ser- 
rations and  the  petiole  glandular:  peduncles  axillary, 
with  3  or  more  fls.  and  very  numerous  toward  top  of 
plant;  fls.  large,  dark  purpfc;  spur  very  short.  Aug., 
Sept.  India,  in  the  Temp.  W.  Himalaya  region,  6,000- 
8.000  ft.  altitude.  B.M.  1020.  B.R.  20:22.  J.I'. 
4:427. — drown  from  seed,  needing  but  little  care,  and 
useful  in  groups.  In  its  native  country  it  grows  4  10 
ft.  high,  v  ariable.  Var.  mttschAla,  Hook.  (/.  mosrhtita, 
Kdgcw.),  has  lvs.  alternate  and  whorled,  c«iarsely  ser- 
rate and  less  glandular.  Var.  ainduta.  Hook.  (/. 
Candida,  Lindl.),  has  uppermost  lvs.  opposite  or  whorled, 
and  fls.  white  spotted  crimson.  J.F.  4:416.  Var.  mac- 
roe  h  tin,  Hook.  (/.  macroch'da,  Lindl.),  has  up|>er  lvs. 
nlternate;  terminal  lobes  of  the  wings  half-oval  (as  if 
one  side  wanting)  and  falcate.   B.R.  26:8. 

15.  Balfourii,  Hook.  f.  Glabrous,  slenderly  branch- 
ing, 2-3  ft.:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  short -stalked,  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  very  long-acuminate,  with  many  minute 
recurved  teeth,  glandless;  Ms  loosely  racemose  at  the 
top  of  the  st.  on  very  slender  pedicels,  large,  rose  and 


yellow;  sepals  2.  nearly  orbicular,  small;  standard 
orbicular,  reflexed,  white  suffused  rose;  the  keel  red: 
wings  \\i  in.  long,  pale  yellow  on  basal  lobe  and 
bright  rose  on  the  natchet-shaped  terminal  lobe;  hp  to 
1  \\  in.  long,  gradually  narrowed  into  a  horn-like  some- 
what incurved  obtuse  spur:  caps,  erect,  narrow,  to  1 
in.  long,  red  on  the  angles.  W. 
7878. 


B 


.m' 


/.  auriroma,  Baill.  Perennial.  S-24  in.:  lvs.  alternate,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  crenate  and  with  bristles:  fl.  golden  yellow  streaked 
red  within;  lateral  petal*  connate;  apur  short,  curved,  2-parted: 
ata.  and  midrib  reddish.  Comoro  Iala.,  Mosambiqu*.  B.M.  7381. — 
/.  rhryMintha,  Hook.  f.  Annual.  glabn.u..  Ira.  alternate,  lance- 
ovatr.  serrate:  fls.  several  on  a  peduncle,  golden-yellow;  apur  .hort 
and  ineurvrd.    India.    B.M.  77JXI.  -/.  nmurMm.  Baker.  Lv«. 


elliptic-lanceolate,  arute  and  rrenate:  fla.  large,  bright  carmine  with 
--pn/Uni  while  spur.  Comoro  IsJs. —  /.  ei'tmrricvma.  Hort.  !  1.  comor- 


etui"  v I.  auricoma)  — /.  cutpMAta,  Wight  A  Arn.  Shrub 
brims,  farinaceous:  lvs.  alternate  or  uppermost  opposite, 
late  nr  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate:  fla.  solitary.  '  '"•  "cross,  very 
pale  red:  spur  slender.  India.  Var.  arthrHim.  Hook.  (..  ha*  the 
lower  node*  much  thickened.  B.M.  7S44.— /.  fdlnfrr,  Hook.  i. 
Annual,  more  nr  lews  decumbent:  lvs.  alternate,  sessile  or  stalked, 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate:  fls.  solitary  and  ahort-pedirelled, 
ringent,  golden  yellow  spotted  bloo<l-red;  spur  slender,  lo  Hj  in. 
long.  India  B.M.  7923.  -/.  Iltrtogii,  Schum.  Stout  branch- 
ing herb  the  branches  4-anglcd:  lva  opposite  and  whorled,  ovate 
to  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  sol  tnry  or  clustered,  about  2  in.  across, 
rinnnbar;  spur  to  nearly  .1  in.  long,  very  .lender,  incurved.  New 
Guinea.  B.M.  VtOM  1{  H  1913: 12.— /.  HMMani,  Hort.  (I.  Hol- 
stii  >  I.  SulLani). — /.  internet*.  Hort.  [I,  platypctala  y  I.  Hersogii). 
— /.  SinriAn*.  Beichb-  Annual:  Iv*.  cuneate-oblong  and  acute, 
serrate  with  lighter  areas  lietween  vein.:  As.  light  purple,  cymosr; 
standard  with  n  projection  below  the  Up;  lip  with  slender  hooked 
spur.  India.  G.W.  14.  p.  127.—/.  /ui/facinn.  Hook.  f.  Annual, 
leafy  and  much  branclicd.  lvs.  alternate,  ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate: As.  solitary,  tiddly  colored.  2  sepals  green,  standard  pah* 
rose,  wings  suffused  and  streaked  red,  hp  white  with  irregular  dash 
of  carmine;  spur  short  and  hooked  Burma.  B.M.  7MJ9  —  /.  ThAm- 
Hook.  f.  Annual,  erect,  H-12  in.;  lva.  alternate,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, serrate:  tts  severs!  on  a  peduncle,  '4in.  long,  pale  rose; 
spur  slender,  incurved.  India.  B.Sl.  771*5. 


IMPERATA  SACCHARIFL6RA: 
IHPEHAT6RIA:  Ptuemiamm. 
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INCARVfLLEA  (after  Intarville,  the  French  Jesuit 
missionary  to  China,  correspondent  of  Jussieu  in  1743). 
Hignoniacea.  Showy  herbs,  annual,  biennial,  or  per- 
ennial, planted  in  the  open. 

Closely  allied  to  Amphieome,  and  the  fls.  of  both 
have  the  same  general  appearance,  but  in  Incarvillea 
the  calyx-lobes  are  awl-shaped,  while  in  Amphieome 
the  calyx  is  truncate  or  shortly  dentate;  also  the  seeds 
of  Incarvillea  have  an  entire  hyaline  wing,  while  in 
Amphieome  the  seeds  have  a  wing  that  is  cut  into  long 
thin  strips  or  hairs.  The  two  genera  form  a  small  but 


remarkable  group,  characterized  bv  their  caps,  open- 
ing by  the  ventral  suture  only.  Calyx  campanulate, 
5-lnhed;  corolla-tube  elongated,  enlarging:  limb  some- 
what 2-lippcd,  the  lobes  5,  spreading  and  broad;  sta- 
mens 4,  included,  didynamous;  disk  annular  or  ring- 
like: ovary  2-loeulcd:  fr.  a  narrow  more  or  less  curved 
caps,  with  many  seeds:  plant  erect,  branching  or  sim- 
ple: lvs,  alternate,  2  3-pinnate  or  simple,  with  narrow 
segms.:  fls.  large,  in  terminal  clusters,  red  to  yellow. — 
Species  about  a  dozen,  Turkestan,  Thibet,  China.  The 
general  experience  seems  to  be  that  these  plants  need 
rather  more  winter  protection  than  most  hardy  her- 
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baceous  perennials.  A  light,  sandy  loam,  well  enriched 
and  deeply  worked,  suits  them  well,  and  they  like  a 
sheltered  position  in  a  rather  warm,  sunny  place. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seed. 

A.  Lf. -segms.  toothed  or  crenate. 

Delavlyi,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Fig.  1955.  Lvs.  few,  radi- 
cal; lfts.  4-5  in.  long,  not  quite  opposite:  stamens  in- 
eluded.  B.M.  7462.  Gn.  54:430  ;  00,  p.  229;  72,  p.  421. 
G.  23:157.  Gn.W.  15:713.  G.W.  15,  p.  409.  R.H. 
1893:544.  J.H.  III.  30:449.  Gt.  43:1398.  Mn.  3,  p. 
26.  G.C.  III.  26:123.  G.M.  38:3Q6.— /.  Dtlavayi  is 
a  hardy  plant  with  handsome  pinnate  foliage,  each  If. 
being  1  ft.  long,  with  as  many  as  15-20  dentate  segms.: 
scape  1-2  ft.  nigh,  bearing  2-12  large  trumpet-shaped 
rosy  purple  fts.,  each  2-3  in.  long  and  as  much  wide. 
These  fls.  are  probably  equal  in  decorative  value  to 
many  of  the  bignonias  cherished  in  greenhouses.  In 
size  and  beauty  they  rank  with  those  of  catalpa,  big- 
nonia  and  tecoma,  of  the  same  family.  The  tube  is 
yellow  inside  and  out,  and  the  2  upper  lobes  are  smaller 
than  the  3  lower  ones. 

lutea,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Two  to  4  ft.:  lvs.  mostly 
radical,  8-15  in.  long,  pinnate,  long-pet ioled;  lft s. 
broad-lanceolate,  crenate:  scapes  stout  and  stiff,  bear- 
ing a  few  bract*  and  6--20  yellow,  somewhat  pendulous 
fls.,  with  limb  2  in.  across  and  paler  yellow  than  the 
tube.  S.  W.  China,  10,000- 12,000  ft.  altitude.  G.C. 
III.  50,  suppl.  Aug.  19(1911). 

aa.  Lf. -segms.  parted  or  dissected. 
variabilis,  Batalin.  Subshrub:  lvs.  2-  or  3-pinnate; 
segms.  parted  or  dissected,  their  lobes  entire  or  slightly 
lobed:  fls.  as  many  as  10,  pale  rose.  Gt.  47,  p.  222. — 
A  strong-growing,  bushy  plant  covered  with  flu.  each  1 
in.  or  more  across,  from  May  to  Oct.:  seedlings  bloom 
the  first  year. 

AAA.  Lf. -segms.  often  entire  or  nearly  so. 
6lg«e,  Kegel  (/.  Kodpmannii,  W.  Lauche).  Subshrub, 
2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  2-4  in.  long;  segms.  linear-oblong  or 
lanceolate,  narrower  than  in  /.  Delatayi,  especiallv  at 
the  base,  entire  or  with  a  few  distant  teeth  toward' the 
tip:  fls.  pale  pink,  veiny;  tube  1.4  in.  long;  limb  about 
1  in  across,  the  5  lobes  nearly  equal.  B.M.  6593  (throat 
not  yellow).  G.C.  II.  19:89.  Gn.  28,  p.  653.— The 
hardiest  speciirs. 

grandirldra,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Differs  from  /.  Maiwyi 
in  its  shorter  lvs.,  more  rounded  lfts.,  segms.  ovate  or 
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broader,  short  scapes  bearing  only  1  or  2  fls.  as  large  as 
those  of  /.  Delaragi,  but  with  narrower  calyx-lobes  and 
longer  corolla-lobes,  the  color  deep  rose-red.  Dried 
specimens  show  about  a  dozen  scapes  on  a  plant.  China 
Gn.  56:22.    J.H.  III.  46:357.    G.  27:349;  35:145. 


G.M.  46:219.  Var.  brevipes,  Sprague  (/.  Boninlotii, 
Hurt.,  not  Bur.  &  Franch.),  is  offered  abroad:  "large 
brilliant  crimson  fls.,  habit  of  /.  Dclavayi:"  pedicels 
much  shorter  than  the  peduncle.  Yunnan,  China. 

compacts,  Maxim.  Handsome  hardy  )M-renniaI, 
glabrous  or  somewhat  pul>eseent:  st.  short,  becoming  I 
Ft.  or  more  high:  lvs.  fh-shy  or  thick,  mostly  radical, 
pinnatisect;  segms.  suheordati'-ovate,  all  more  or  less 
decurrcnt,  entire  or  nearly  so:  fls.  at  first  congested  near 
the  crown,  but  becoming  elevated,  purple,  the  corolla 
2-2J  i  in.  long  and  the  limb  1 5  i  in.  across;  corolla-tube 
dilated,  the  limb  broad  and  with  roundish  lobes;  calyx- 
teeth  deltoid,  acuminate.  N.W.China.  Gt.  49:1479 

L.  H.  B.t 

INDIAN  BEAN:  Cotalaa.  I.  Cherry:  RKamnut  earoltniana.  I. 
Com:  Zca  Mays.  I.Crets.  Tr„p*ol%,m  I.  Cucumber-root:  Mrdrola 
tirgtnica.  I.  Currant:  Symphoricarpot  tutoari*.  I.  Fi*:  Opuntui 
ru/tMrw.  I.  Hemp:  Apveynum  cannabinum.  I.  Hallow:  Abuttton.  I. 
Physic:  GUUnta.  I.  Pipe:  .If onofrupu.  I.  Rica:  Zttanta  atruattca. 
I.  Shojh  Cannon  I.  Tobacco:  Lubtlia  in/taJa.  L  Turnip:  Art  ma 

INDIGO:  Iwiigofera.  False  Indigo:  Baplitux  and  AmorpKa. 

INDIGOFERA  (indigo-bearing).  Leguminosr.  In- 
digo. Shrubs  and  perennial  herbs  sometimes  grown  for 
ornament,  and  some  species  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  for  indigo. 

Plants  of  differing  habit,  more  or  less  silky-hairy: 
lvs.  odd-pinnate  (rarely  digitate),  or  sometimes  simple 
(1-foliolate):  lis.  usually  small,  in  axillary  racemes  or 
spikes,  in  color  ranging  from  purple  to  rose  and  white, 
papilionaceous;  standard  mostly  roundish,  often  per- 
sisting for  some  time;  keel  with  a  spur  or  swelling  on 
either  side;  stamens  10,  monadelphous.  or  9  and  1:  pod 
various,  usually  with  thin  partitions  between  the 
seeds. — The  species  are  probably  300,  in  tropical 
regions  of  the  world,  and  extending  to  the  Cape  region 
of  S.  Afr.  Several  s|M-eies  are  native  to  the  V.  S. 

Indigo  is  iiKMtly  the  product  of  /.  tinctoria,  of  Asia, 
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but  il  in  also  made  from  the  West  Indian  species,  /. 
A  nil.  These  species  were  early  introduced  into  the 
southern  state*  for  indigo-making,  and  the  product  was 
once  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  plant 
was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in  1742  from  the 
West  Indies.  When  it  was  found  that  commercial  indigo 
could  be  produced,  the  British  (lovemment  offered  a 
bounty.  In  1775,  the  production  was  more  than  one 
million  pounds  of  indigo.  The  war  for  independence 


1957.  Indtgofcra  Kirilowii.  (XW 


checked  the  industry,  and  thereafter  the  rising  impor- 
tance of  the  cotton  crop,  amongst  other  things,  drove 
it  to  the  wall.  But  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  indigo  continued  to  be  made  in  remote  places. 
Plants  still  persist  in  some  places  as  escapes  from  cul- 
tivation. /.  tinctoria  is  perennial,  but  is  grown  from 
seeds,  which  give  from  two  to  four  cuttings  of  herbage 
the  first  year.  The  indigo  is  not  contained  in  the  plant, 
but  the  dye  is  a  product  of  manufacture  from  a  glyco- 
side indiean  which  is  contained  in  the  herbage,  and 
which  is  obtained  as  an  extract.  Indigo  wed  is  offered 
by  si-edsmen.  Other  species,  even  of  other  genera,  also 
yield  indigo.  Very  much  of  the  indigo  of  commerce  is 
now  manufactured  synthetically  from  coal-tar. 

In  North  America,  several  sjweies  of  Indigofera  are 
occasionally  grown  as  ornamental  subjects.  In  the 
North,  they  are  mostly  greenhouse  subjects.  Propa- 
gated by  scids  or  cuttings,  chic-fly  the  latter.  Keccnt 
introductions  are  /.  amUi/ttnlha  and  /.  Kiriltnrii,  excel- 
lent species  and  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

a.  Raceme  longrr  than  the  If. 
dec&ra,  Lindl.  Weak-growing  or  even  half-climb- 
ing shrub,  the  branches  slender  and  red-tinged:  lfts. 
in  6-8  pairs,  broad-lanceolate,  usually  drooping,  sharp- 
pointed:  racemes  long,  with  showy  rose-pink  fls.  about 
1  in.  long;  standard  oblong,  nearly  or  quite  obtuse, 
with  a  heart-like  mark  near  the  base:  wings  linear- 
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lanceolate  or  epatulate,  ciliate.  China.  B.R.  32:22. 
B.M.5063.  CM.  31:591.  P.M.  16:290.— Regarded 
as  a  greenhouse  plant  and  cult,  in  the  open  far  8.  Var. 
alba  (Fig.  1956),  with  white  As.,  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
or  half -shrubby  plant  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Bos- 
ton. O.K.  7,  pp.  266,  376;  fig.  61,  p.  375  (adapted  in 
Fig.  1956). 

macrottachya.  Vent.  Shrubby,  the  sta.  terete  and 
appresBcd-pubcacent :  lfts.  8-10  pairs,  oval-oblong, 
obtuse  but  mucronate,  pubescent :  racemes  longer  than 
the  Ivs.,  many-ftd.;  fls.  rose.  China.  V.F.  53. 

caroliniana,  Walt.  Tall  and  branching,  6-7  ft.:  lfts. 
4-8  pairs,  oblong,  oval  or  oblanceolate,  mucronate,  w  ith 
slender  pctioluk*:  fls.  small,  many,  yellowish  brown 
and  with  short-acute  calyx-teeth:  legume  oblong,  2- 
seeded,  leas  than  V^in.  long. — Perennial,  in  the  pine- 
barrens  from  N.  C.  south. 

KirildwU,  Maxim.  Fig.  1957.  A  beautiful  speeies  of 
recent  intro.,  with  fls.  as  large  as  those  of  Rolnnia 
Pteudacacia,  bright  rosM-olor:  Ivs.  petioled:  subshrub, 
3—4  ft.,  soon  glabrous,  the  branches  slightly  angular  and 
bark  soon  striate:  If  .-blade  to  5  in.  long,  the  stalk  to 
1!^  in.;  lfts.  about  7-9,  usually  opposite,  elliptic  or 
rounded-elliptic,  obtuse  and  mucronate,  to  IJ4  in. 
long  and  1  in.  wide,  both  surfaces  bearing  white  hairs 
attached  by  their  centers:  racemes  axillary,  longer  than 
the  Ivs.,  the  peduncle  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
petiole;  corolla  glabrous  nearly  throughout  when  in 
bud;  standard  oolong-elliptic,  *^in.  long  and  half  as 
wide,  ciliate;  keel  acuminate,  ciliate,  as  long  as  stand- 
ard; anthers  prominently  apiculate.  N.  China,  Korea. 
B.M.  8580.  M.D.G.  1912:271.  — Prop,  by  division, 
suckers  and  cuttings;  appears  not  to  seed  in  cult. 

AA.  Raceme  mostly  shorter  than,  or  not  exceeding,  the  If. 

amblyantha,  Craib.  Upright  shrub,  3-6  ft.:  young 
bratiehmts  angled,  whitish  from  appreaaed  hairs:  Ivs. 
petioled,  4-6  in.  long;  lfts.  usually  opposite,  oval  to 
elliptic-oblong,  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  rounded 
ana  mucronate  at  the  apex,  bright  green  above,  glauces- 
cent  beneath,  apprcssed-pubescent  on  both  sides,  '  j- 
1  J- a  in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  slender  racemes  with  the 
peduncle  2\<rA  in.  long,  very  numerous,  pink,  small, 
\i'm.  long;  petals  narrow,  of  nearly  equal  length; 
standard  spatulate-obovate,  upright,  incurved  at  the 
apex;  calyx  appresscd-pubesoent ;  ovary  densely  whitish 
pubescent:  pod  linear,  with  both  sutures  thickened, 
pubescent,  l'->-2  in.  long.  July-Oct.  Cent.  China. — 
A  handsome  shrub  with  its  numerous  dense  racemes  of 
small  pink  flowers  blooming  all  summer  and  autumn. 
Hardy  at  Arnold  Arlxirvtum.  Prop,  by  cuttings,  and 
by  seeds  which  are  freely  produced. 

•ustrllis,  Willd.  (/.  angulata,  Lindl.  /.  sylvtltica, 
iSieb  ).  A  very  variable  s|wcics,  known  by  its  glabrous 
aspect,  short  or  nearly  obsolete  teeth  of  the  calyx  and 
the  pod  glabrous  when  young.  Krect  shrub:  lfts.  9-17, 
varying  from  oblong  to  almost  orbicular,  f^in.  or  less 
long,  obtuse  or  refuse:  fl».  red  and  mostly  showy,  the 
racemes  sometimes  fully  as  long  as  the  Ivs.;  standard 
truncate  at  the  base  with  a  very  short  claw:  |>od  nearly 
or  quite  straight,  terete.  Austral.  B.M.  3000.  B.R". 
386;  991.  L.  B.C.  2:149. 

tinctdria,  Linn.  Indi«:o.  Fig.  195S.  Shrub,  4-6  ft., 
with  silverv  branches:  lfts.  7-15,  thin,  rather  large, 
obovate-oblong,  pul>cscent  beneath:  lis.  small,  reddish 
yellow,  in  short  racemes,  the  pedicels  finally  recurved; 
calyx  puls-scent,  the  lobes  subulate:  pod  nearly  straight, 
somewhat  knotty,  8-12-seeded.  about  »i  or  1  in.  long. 
S.  Asia.— liorig  cult,  and  widely  distributed.  Runs 
wild  S.  Indigo  was  known  to  the  Egyptians. 

Anil,  Linn.  Wt«r  Indian  Intmcjo.  Fig.  1958.  Much 
like  the  last,  but  fls.  smaller,  and  pods  curved  and  not 
knotty,  and  about  1  ..in.  long.  W.  Indies,  but  now  runs 
wild  in  the  southern  states.  B.M.  6506. 
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Gerardiana,  Wall.  (/.  Donun,  Hort.,  not  Hamilt.). 
Low  much-branched  shrub  with  silvery  canescent 
branchlets:  Ivb.  1-2  in.  long,  with  tim-ki-h  opposite 
pale  white  bristly  lft8.  to  Yi  in.  long  and  oblanceolate- 
oblong  and  9-17  in  number:  fls.  pale  red,  canescent 
outside,  the  peduncled  racemes  12-20-fld.:  pod  to  2  in. 
long,  nearly  cylindrical.  India.  B.K.  28:57. 

/.  j-. iM.  Dunn.  Shrubby,  3-8  ft.,  with  •  coppery  pubearenra 
on  young  growth*:  As-  white,  about  J-iin.  long,  in  very  l°ng  tail- 
like  rarwmra  that  droop  at  the  cDd.  China. — /.  ktbtpHaia,  Benth. 
liranrhing  shrub,  lightly  pubeaoent  when  young:  lvs.  4-7  id.  long; 
If  to.  4-H  pain,  oblong,  about  2  in,  long:  flu.  email,  reddish,  in  short 
anllnry  nuvitira.    ifimaleyaa.    B.M.  K30H.— /.  rrtteulUa.  Frenrh. 


to  I.  Kirilowii,  but  dwarfrr:  lvs.  dark  shining  g 

The  plant  in  cult,  may  he  I.  rrti«»- 


L  H.  B. 

I NG  A  (a  Went  Indian  name).  Legumind**.  Tropical 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  acacia-like  foliage  and  clusters 
of  showy  ml  stamens. 

Spineless:  lvs.  abruptly  pinnate,  usually  with  gland* 
hutWOMI  the  large  lfts. :  Ms.  not  papilionaceous,  in  heads, 
Npikeit,  racemes  or  umbels,  mostly  5-merous;  stamens 
oo,  monadelnhous,  exserted  beyond  the  small  tubular 
or  campanulate  corolla:  pod  narrow,  often  thickened  at 
the  sutures,  completely  or  partially  indehiscent. — 
Species  upward  of  150,  in  \V.  Indies  and  S.  Amor. 

A.  L/U.  hairy  beneath. 
affinis,  DC.  Lvb.  simply  pinnate;  lfts.  in  4  pairs, 
ovate,  acuminate,  pubescent  above,  somewhat  shining 
and  villous  below,  one  side  smaller  than  the  other,  3  in. 
long,  1  '•>  in.  wide;  petioles,  branrhes,  peduncles  and 
fls.  velvety  tomentose,  a  gland  between  each  pair  of  lvs. : 
s  solitary  or  in  pairs;  corollas  villous.  Trop. 


1958.  Indigo/era  AttU.    (Nfarly  natural  sue.) 
The  tingle  pod  is  I.  tinctoni.  (Xh) 

aa.  Lfts.  not  hairy. 
Feulllei,  DC.  Foliage  handsome;  lvs.  simply  pin- 
nate; lfts.  in  3-4  pairs,  oval-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends, 
glabrous:  pods  1-2  ft.  long,  linear,  flat,  glabrous,  white 
inside.  Peru. — The  sweet,  edible  pulp  of  the  pods  is 
much  prized  by  the  Peruvians,  who  call  it  |>acay.  It 
has  ripened  its  pods  in  Calif. 

/.  animala.  Hort.— Dirbrustaehya  nutans. — /.  drib-is,  WlggLaw 
Pithecolobium. — /.  gvadaluptntit,  Deav.— Pithecolobium. 

Wit. HELM  MlLLER. 

L.  H.  B  t 


INGENHOUZIA  (Dr.  John  Ingcnhousz,  1730-1799, 
famous  vegetable  physiologist).  Malmcer.  A  sub- 
shrubby  plant  of  8.  Ariz,  and  Mcx.,  intro.  recently 
in  S.  Calif,  for  ornament.  Allied  to  Gossvpium :  invol- 
ucel  of  3  triangular-lanceolate  entire  bracts;  calyx 
sauecr-sha|ied ;  stigma  obscurely  3-lobed:  fr.  a  globular 
leathery  3-celled  and  3-valvwl  caps.;  seeds  5-8  in  each 
cell  or  locule,  pubcrulent.  I.  triloba,  DC.  Perennial, 
4—10  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  3-partcd  or  5-parted,  or  the 
uppermost  entire  and  lanceolate,  the  lvs.  and  branches 
black-dotted:  Ms.  on  axillary  peduncle*,  or  somewhat 
corymbose  above;  petals  1  in.  long,  pure  white  turning 
to  rose,  dark-dotted.   Generic  name  variously  spelled. 

INOBfjLBON  (in  reference  to  fibrillose  bulbs). 
Orchidacesr.  Pseudobulbs  short,  few-jointed,  annulate, 
fibrillose,  few-lvd.:  fls.  in  racemes  or  panicles;  sepals 
and  petals  equal,  the  lateral  sepals  not  forming  a 
mentum;  lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  small,  the  middle 
lobe  large,  with  a  thick  fleshy  callus  3-parted  disk; 
column  short,  footless. — Species  2,  New  Caledonia. 

munificum,  Kranzl.  (Dendrobium  muriedtum  var. 
munijicum,  rinet).  Pseudobulbs  about  3  in.  long,  IVi 
in.  thick,  2-lvd.:  lvs.  up  to  8  in.  long:  panicle  of  few 
branches,  somewhat  nodding;  sepals  and  petals  green- 
ish, brown-spot  ted;  Up  marked  with  reddish  purple 
and  yellow.  B.M.  8371.  George  V.  Nash. 


INOPH  tXLUM  :  Takiluin  ch,4nut 

INSECTICIDES,  INSECTS:  Ditratf  and  Iiurttt,  p.  1043: 

INSPECTION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  MER- 
CHANDISE.—  To  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  governments  have  insti- 
tuted inspection  service  at  |*>rts  of  entry  anil  for  inter- 
state commerce.  The  nidations  may  be  federal,  or 
state  or  provincial. 

The  plant-quarantine  act. 

A  federal  plant-quarantine  act  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress August  20,  1912.  This  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  importation  of 
nurserv  stock  and  other  plants  and  plant-products,  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  quarantine  districts  for  plant- 
diseases  and  insect  pests  within  the  I'nited  .States,  and 
also  to  exclude  by  quarantine  diseased  plants  or  plant- 
products  from  foreign  countries  or  to  provide  such 
regulations  governing  the  entry  of  such  materials  as  will 
insure  safety. 

The  first  general  attempt  to  secure  national  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the 
San  Jose  Bcale  into  the  eastern  I'nited  Stat»-s  and  its 
threatened  general  distribution  on  nursery  stock.  To 
meet  this  emergency,  a  convention  was  called  in  Wash- 
ington in  1897.  comjioscd  of  the  delegates  from  horti- 
cultural societies,  nurserymen's  associations,  state 
agricultural  boards,  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations — a  large  and  representative  body  of  men. 
After  full  discussion  a  bill  was  drafted,  the  primary' 
object  of  which  was  the  control  of  domestic  nursery 
Btock,  but  which  provided  also  for  the  inspection  of 
foreign  nursery  stock.  While  this  measure  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  convention,  and  was  submitted 
to  Congress,  the  different  interests  were  not  fully 
agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  all  its  features,  and  it 
was  not  heartily  pushed  and  was  ultimatelv  dropped 
with  the  idea  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  suitable  bill. 

During  succeeding  years,  a  number  of  bills  covering 
the  same  general  subject  were  introduced  sit  the  differ- 
ent sessions  of  Congress,  and  some  of  these;  were 
reported  favorably  from  the  Committ<>e  on  Agriculture, 
but  the  opposition  of  importing  nurserymen  prevented 
any  of  these  measures  ever  reaching  a  very  advanced 
stage.  In  the  meantime,  various  conferences  were  held 
between  the  entomologists  of  the  different  states  and 
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horticultural  inspectors  and  the  principal  nurserymen's 
associations,  without,  however,  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment as  to  suitable  legislation.  Finally,  in  1908,  the 
promoters  of  thiw  legislation  having  become  thoroughly 
discouraged,  the  project  was  definitely  abandoned, — 
the  San  Jose!  scale  in  the  meantime  having  been  carried 
on  nursery  stock  into  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

The  effort  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law  was  due  to  the  discovery,  in 
190!),  of  the  introduction  of  enormous  quantities  of 
brown-tail  moth  nests  full  of  hibernating  larvsp  on 
seedling  fruit  stock,  chiefly  from  northern  France  and 
Belgium.  With  these  wen*  occasional  egg-masses  of 
the  gipsy-moth.  During  the  years  1009  and  1910, 
stock  infested  with  thousands  of  larval  nests  was  sent 
to  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  states,  covering 
the  country'  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  So  far  as  possible,  this  stock  was  followed 
up  by  state  and  federal  inspectors  and  the  infesting 
insects  destroyed. 

This  new  danger  led  the  writer  in  1909  to  draft  a 
national  quarantine  and  inspection  bill  relating  particu- 
larly to  imported  nursery  stock,  and  other  plants  and 
plant-products  offered  for  entry  from  foreign  countries, 
out  providing  also  means  for  quarantining  new  pests 
locally  established  within  the  United  States.  This  bill 
promptly  passed  the  House,  but  was  objected  to  by 
nurserymen,  and  was  withdrawn  with  the  idea  of 
revising  it  so  as  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory'  way  these 
obj««etions.  There  followed  many  attempts  to  draft  a 
measure  which  would  give  reasonable  proU-ction  and 
be  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  to  the  nursery  interests, 
and  many  different  bills  wore  introduced  in  Congress 
from  time  to  time,  all  based  on  the  original  bill  just 
referred  to.  Securing  desirable  legislation  of  this  kind — 
against  a  small  but  organised  opposition — is  a  slow 
process,  and  the  effort  instituted  in  January,  1909,  did 
not  reach  fruition  until  August,  1912.  The  passage  of 
the  act  was  finally  much  aided  by  the  hearty  co6|»era- 
tion  of  California!!  interests,  due  to  the  discovery  that 
the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly  had  become  thoroughly 
established  in  Hawaii  and  was  likely  at  any  time  to  be 
carried  by  Hawaiian  fruits  to  California,  and  thus 
jeopardize  the  vast  fruit  development  of  that  state. 

The  bill  as  passed  is  a  compromise  measure,  and 
divides  responsibility  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  state  authorities.  It,  furthermore,  Rives  no 
control  over  the  interstate  movement  of  domestic 
nursery  stock,  except  as  to  areas  and  plants  specifically 
quarantined. 

The  scope  of  this  act  has  Ix-en  given  in  an  opening 
paragraph.  The  system  of  control  of  imported  nursery 
stock  and  a  description  of  the  several  foreign  and 
domestic  plant  quarantines  and  restrictive  orders 
follow. 

Control  of  nursery  slock  importation*. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  nursery  stock  offered 
for  entry  into  the  United  States  falls  into  two  classes, 
namely: 

1.  That  coming  from  countrii*  having  an  official 
insficction  anil  certification  system,  and 

2.  From  countries  which  have  no  system  of  inspec- 
tion or  certification. 

Nursery  stoek  from  the  first  class  of  countries, 
arrives  with  some  assurance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  the 
responsibility  for  its  condition  fixed  on  some  known 
foreign  official. 

Nursery  stock  from  the  second  class  of  countries 
arrives  with  no  information  as  to  its  probable  freedom 
from  infestation  by  inserts  or  diseases. 

Commercial  importations  are  |x>rmitted  only  from 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  first  category,  and  from 
countries  belonging  to  the  second  category  importa- 
tions are  limited  bv  nutilation  and  permitted  only  for 
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experimental  or  scientific  purposes.  Mail  importations 
are  not  permitted  except  of  field,  vegetable,  and 
flower  needs. 

The  following  countries  have  provided  for  inspec- 
tion and  certification  of  export  plants  and  plant-prod- 
ucts in  conformity  with  the  regulations  under  the 
plant-quarantine  act:  Australia,  Barbados,  Belgium, 
Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  Canada,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Holland,  Ire- 
Land,  Japan,  Leeward  Islands,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher- 
Nevis,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Virgin  Islands,  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  New  Zealand,  Scotland,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Straits  Settlements,  Switzerland,  Trini- 
dad, Wales,  Windward  Islands,  Granada.  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent;  and  these  include  most  of  the  countries 
which  have  hitherto  maintained  any  considerable  corn- 
mcrieal  trade  in  nursery'  stock  with  the  United  States. 
Any  other  country  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  com- 
mercial exportation  by  providing  for  the  proper  inspec- 
tion and  certification  of  exported  stock.  Ihe  Italiun 
government  has  indicated  tiiat  the  Province  of  1'adua 
will  certify  export  nursery  stoek,  and  a  national  law 
has  been  passed  with  the  object  of  ultimately  meeting 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  the  requirements  of  the  plant- 
quarantine  act. 

The  federal  act  has  very  greatly  stimulated  those 
foreign  countries  which  have  considerable  commercial 
trade  in  plants  with  the  United  States  to  do  better 
work  of  inspection  and  to  provide  suitable  legislation 
and  officers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  a  dumping-ground 
for  any  sort  of  infcstnl  and  diseased  stock.  Brown-tail 
moth  and  gipsy-moth  infestation  has  practically  ceased, 
insect  infestation  by  any  im|Kirtant  pest  is  rare,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  stock  has  been  very  much 
improved. 

In  general  explanation  of  the  federal  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  importation  of  nursery  stock,  it  may  be 
said  that  these  powers  relate  (1)  to  the  issuance  of 
permits  for  the  importation  of  nursery  stock,  (2)  the 
provision  for  foreign  ins|»ection  and  certification  as  a 
condition  of  entry,  and  (3)  the  distribution  to  the 
several  state  ins|si-tors  of  exact  infonnation  in  regard 
to  the  origin,  arrival,  and  destination  of  the  imported 
stoek. 

To  the  several  states  is  left  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  inspection  at  destination  of  commercial  impor- 
tations of  nursery  stock,  and.  if  this  inspection  is  not 
done  by  state  insi>cctors,  there  is  nothing  in  the  federal 
law  to  make  good  this  neglect.  Most  of  the  states  have 
made  fairly  adequate  provision  for  such  inspection, 
and  this  inspection,  as  shown  by  the  pests  intercepted 
and  destroyed,  has  been  of  tremendous  value. 

Foreign  plant  quarantines. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the  plant-quar- 
antine act,  the  following  foreign  plant-quarantines  nave 
been  establish^!: 

White  frim  Ui«tir-nuit.—  This  is  Quarantine  No.  1. 
promulgated  S-ptember  Hi,  1912,  and  amended  and 
su|>crsed<"d  bv  Quarantine  7.  promulgated  May 
21,  19II1.  This  quarantine  was  drawn  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States  of  the  white  pine 
blister-rust,  and  forbids  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  from  each  and  every  country'  of  Europe 
and  Asia  of  all  five-leafed  pines. 

Potato  n-art.—  This  is  Quarantine  No.  3,  promulgated 
Septeinlsr  20.  1912.  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
the  Unit.-d  States  of  the  disease  known  as  "'potato 
wart,"  "potato  canker,"  "black  scab,"  and  the  like, 
ami  forbids  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
from  the  countries  of  Newfoundland,  the  islands  of 
St.  1'icrre  and  Miqticlon.  Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Germany,  and  Austria- Hungary,  of  the  common  or 
Irish  potato  (Soln>mnt  tuUraxum). 

Mrriean  fruit-fly.—  This  is  Quarantine  No.  5.  and 
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was  promulgated  January  15,  1913,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  of 
the  insect  known  as  the  Mexican  fruit-fly  (Trypeta 
ludens),  and  forbids  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  of  the  following 
fruits:  oranges,  sweet  limes,  mangoes,  Achras  Sapota, 
peaches,  guavas,  and  plums.  It  was  amended  February 
8,  1913,  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  above  fruits,  the 
grapefruit  and  its  horticultural  varieties. 

Pink  boll-worm  of  cotton. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  8, 
promulgated  May  28,  1913,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  the  United  Sates  of  the  pink  boll-worm  of  cotton, 
and  forbids  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  cotton-seed  of  all  species  and  varieties  and  cotton- 
seed hulls  from  any  foreign  locality  and  country,  except- 
ing only  the  locality  of  the  Imperial  Valley  in  the  state 
of  Lower  California  in  Mexico.  The  importation  from 
the  region  specified  in  Mexico  is  governed  by  regula- 
tions. By  later  amendments  this  quarantine  was 
lifted  and  cotton-seed  and  seed-cotton  were  permitted 
to  be  entered,  under  regulations,  from  the  Mexican 
states  of  Neuvo  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Durango, 
and  Chihuahua. 

Potato  quarantine. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  11,  pro- 
mulgated December  22,  1913,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  of  the  disease  known  as 
powdery  scab  (Spongospora  subterranea),  and  forbids 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  from  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Continental 
Europe,  of  the  common  or  Irish  potato  (Soianum 
tuberosum),  until  such  time  as  it  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  country  or  locality  from  which  potatoes 
are  offered  for  import  is  free  from  powdery  scab  and 
other  injurious  potato  diseases.  Amendments  1  and  2, 
February  20;  3,  March  12;  and  5,  November  30,  1914. 
eliminate  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  una 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  the  provisions  of  this 
quarantine  and  make  it  possible  to  import  potatoes 
under  regulation  from  these  countries.  The  importation 
under  regulation  is  also  now  permitted  from  Bermuda. 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  states  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Amendment  4  to  this  quarantine, 
promulgated  June  2.5,  1914,  eliminates  the  t<*rritory 
of  Porto  Kieo  from  its  provisions. 

Afocado  seed  quarantine . — This  is  Quarantine  No.  12, 
promulgated  February  27,  1914,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  of  the  avocado  weevil 
(Heilipus  lauri),  and  forbids  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  the  seeds  of  the  avocado  or  alli- 
gator pear  from  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  Central 
America. 

Sugar-cane  quarantine. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  15, 
promulgated  June  6,  1914,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
mto  the  United  States  of  injurious  insects  and  fungous 
diseases  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  forbids  the  importation 
into  the  United  States,  from  all  foreign  countries  of 
living  cam*  of  sugar-cane,  or  cuttings  or  parts  thereof. 
This  quarantine  does  not  apply  to  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico. 

These  foreign  quarantine  orders  arc  absolute  pro- 
hibitions of  the  entry  of  the  goods  covered,  and  are 
enforced  through  the  active  cooperation  of  the  customs 
service  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Domestic  plant  quarantines. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  plant- 
quarantine  act  the  following  domestic  plant-quarantines 
have  btn-n  established : 

Mediterranean  fruit-fly. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  2. 
promulgated  September  18,  1912,  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  the  entry  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit^fly, 
now  thoroughly  established  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
This  quarantine  prohibits  the  shipment  of  any  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  specified  in  the  notice  of  quar- 
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antine  into  or  through  any  other  state,  territory,  or 
district  of  the  United  States. 

Gipsy-moth  and  brown-tail  moth. — This  is  Quarantine 
No.  4,  promulgated  November  5,  1912,  and  revised 
and  amended  as  Quarantine  No.  10,  June  24,  1913, 
and  as  Quarantine  No.  17,  July  3.  1914.  This  quar- 
antine describes  and  quarantines  the  districts  in  New 
England  infested  by  the  two  moths  named,  and  makes 
regulations  governing  the  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  of  plants  and  plant-products  which  may  be 
infested  from  the  areas  quarantined. 

Date-palm  scale  insects. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  6, 
promulgated  March  1,  1913,  to  prevent  the  further  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  of  two  important  date- 
palm  scale  insects.  It  quarantines  certain  counties  in 
California,  Arizona  and  Texas,  and  makes  regula- 
tions governing  the  interstate  movement  of  date  palms 
originating  within  the  areas  quarantined. 

Pink  boll-worm  of  aMon. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  9, 
promulgated  June  24,  1913,  and  applies  to  the  territory 
of  Hawaii.  It  has  the  same  object  as  the  foreign  quar- 
antine on  the  same  subject,  described  above.  It  pre- 
vents the  movement  from  the  territory  of  Hawaii  into 
or  through  any  other  state,  territory  or  district  of  the 
United  States  of  all  cotton-seed  and  cotton-seed  hulls. 

Mediterranean  fruit-fly  and  melon-fly. — This  is  Quar- 
antine No.  2,  promulgated  September  18,  1913,  and 
revised  and  amende!  as  Quarantine  No.  13,  promul- 
gated March  23,  1914,  to  protect  the  Uniteu  States 
from  the  entry  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly  (Ceratitis 
capitata)  and  the  melon-fly  (Dacus  cucurbiiae),  now 
thoroughly  established  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
quarantine  prohibits  the  shipment  of  any  of  the  fruits, 
nuts  and  vegetables  specified  in  the  notice  of  quaran- 
tine into  or  through  any  other  state,  territory  or  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  quarantine.  This  quar- 
antine became  effective  May  I,  1914. 

Powdery  scab  of  potatoes. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  14, 
promulgated  April  25,  1914,  to  prevent  the  further  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  of  the  dangerous  potato 
disease  known  as  powdery  scab  (Spongospora  sub- 
terranea),  which  exists  in  certain  parts  of  the  state  of 
Maine.  This  quarantine  became  effective  August 
1,  1914. 

Sugar-cane  quarantine. — This  is  Quarantine  No.  16, 
promulgated  June  6,  1914,  to  prevent  the  further  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  of  certain  injurious 
insects  and  fungous  diseases  of  the  sugar-cane  existing 
in  the  territories  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  and  forbids 
the  movement  from  the  territories  named  into  or 
through  any  other  state,  territory  or  district  of  the 
United  States  of  living  canes  of  sugar-cane,  or  cuttings 
or  parts  thereof. 

Most  of  the  domestic  quarantines  provide  for  the 
movement  of  the  quarantined  articles  under  a  system 
of  inspection  and  certification.  The  very  considerable 
work  of  inspection  and  certification  necessitated, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  moth  quarantine  in 
New  England  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly  quar- 
antine in  Hawaii,  is  done  under  federal  authority,  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  insular  officers,  who  are 
made  for  that  purpose  collaborators  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Regulatory  orders. 

Under  the  authority  given  by  section  5  of  the  plant- 
quarantine  act,  orders  placing  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  potatoes  and  avocados  have  been 
promulgated. 

The  order  restricting  the  admission  of  all  foreign 
potatoes  not  under  quarantine  was  issued  December  22, 
1913,  and  regulations  governing  the  entry  of  potatoes 
under  this  order  into  the  United  States  were  issued 
December  30,  1913.  This  order  specifies  that  potatoes 
may  be  imported  only  from  countries  which  are  free 
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from  injurious  potato  disease*  and  insect  peats  and 
under  permit  and  prior  foreign  inspection  anu  certifica- 
tion. All  Buch  imported  potatoes  are  subject  to  a 
second  inspection  by  a  federal  inspector  on  their  arrival 
in  this  country. 

The  order  governing  the  admission  of  the  avocado 
or  alligator  pear  under  restriction  was  issued  February 
27,  1914.  These  two  orders  arc  supplemental  to  the 
quarantine  orders  described  above  in  relation  to  the 
potato  and  to  avocada  seed. 

The  federal  horticultural  board. 

The  act  provides  (section  12)  that  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  it*  provisions  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  existing  bureaus  and 
ofliceH  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
the  Bureau  of  Kntomology,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, and  the  Forest  Service,  a  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  consisting  of  five  members,  of  whom  not  more 
than  two  shall  Be  appoint**!  from  any  one  bureau  or 
office,  and  who  shall  serve  without  additional  compen- 
sation. 

Slate  legislation. 

The  state  of  California  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  enforced  a  quarantine  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
and  has  had  quarantine  and  other  control  legislation 
which  has  furnished  protection  to  the  state  of  untold 
value,  and  to  a  less  degree  to  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States.  A  few  other  states  have  had  minor  plant- 
legislation,  but  the  San  Jose*  scale  outbreak  in  the  East 
in  the  early  nineties,  already  referred  to,  was  the  incit- 
ing cause  of  plant-legislation  in  nearly  every  state  of 
the  Union.  This  legislation,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
domestic  nursery  stock,  lacks  uniformity,  and  thus 
entails  unnecessary  difficulty  to  dealers  in  nursery  and 
other  plant  stock.  An  effort  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years  to  devise,  for  general  adoption,  a  uniform 
nursery  and  plant  act,  and  it  seems  now  possible  that 
uniform  legislation  may  eventually  bo  secured.  A  bill 
has  been  drafted  by  J.  G.  Sanders,  State  Entomologist 
of  Wisconsin,  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Uniform 
State  Legislation  of  the  American  Association  of  Horti- 
cultural Inspectors,  and  this  bill  has  been  approved  by 
this  association,  representing  the  different  states  and 
by  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association.  It  will 
probably  be  many  years,  however,  before  it  is  generally 
substituted  for  present  state  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Space  at  diNjKjsal  does  not  permit  of  a  full  analysis 
of  the  plant  legislation  of  the  different  states.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  well  summarized  in  Circular  No.  108 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Shippers  of  nursery  stock  should  first  inquire 
as  to  legislation,  which  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  of 
any  state  to  which  goods  are  to  be  sent.  Many  of  the 
states  also  require  the  taking  out  of  license*,  and  in 
some  states  imported  nursery  stock  must  be  reexamined 
by  local  state  inspectors  before  it  can  be  liberated. 

Plant  legislation  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  legislation  to  control  the  entry  of 
injurious  insect  pests  and  plant-diseases  has  much  the 
same  history  as  the  similar  legislation  in  the  United 
States  and  the  same  inciting  causes.  The  San  Jose 
scale  excitement  in  the  United  States  led  in  1N98  to  the 
passage  by  Canada  of  the  San  Jose  Scale  Act  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  nursery  stock  from  all 
countries  in  which  this  scale  insect  occurred.  Later 
(1901)  this  prohibition  was  removed  and  nursery  stock 
from  countries  in  which  the  wale  occurred  was  allowed 
to  enter,  subject  to  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas. — the  ports  of  entry  and  the  time  of  the  year  when 
such  entry  could  be  made  being  limited.  In  15109  brown- 
tail  moth  nests  were  found  on  shipments  of  nursery 
stock  to  Canada  and  this  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
"Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act"  of  May,  1910.  This 
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act  provide*  either  for  the  prohibition  of  entry,  fumiga- 
tion on  entry,  or  inspection  subsequent  to  entry,  of 
nursery  stock,  and  gives  other  conditions  governing 
the  introduction  of  living  plants.  The  act  has  been 
amended  by  additional  regulations  from  time  to  time, 
part  icularly  in  relation  to  the  chestnut-bark  disease,  the 
Mediterranean  fruit-fly,  potato  diseases,  and  forest 
products  from  New  England. 

Canadian  provincial  leguUatwn. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  against  insect  pests  and  plant-diseases,  several 
of  the  provincial  governments  nave  enacted  gimilor 
laws.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  provinces  of 
British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  provincial 
governments  restrict  their  attention  to  the  control  of 
pests  within  their  territories.  The  provinces  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  however,  inspect  and 
fumigate,  if  necessary,  nursery  stock  and  fruit  imported 
into  these  provinces.  Nova  Scotia  fumigates  and 
inspects  stock  coming  from  other  parts  of  Canada 
only.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
cooperation  between  the  inspection  service  of  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  governments.  The  full  text 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  provincial  laws  in 
relation  to  this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

C.  L.  Marlatt. 

Quarantine  laws. 

State  quarantine  laws  are  now  in  a  transition  stage. 
For  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  active  propaganda 
for  uniform  state  legislation  looking  to  the  control  of 
destructive  insects  and  plant  diseases.  The  statutory 
requirements  in  the  different  states  are  so  unlike  as 
to  cause  much  annoyance,  and  state  de|>artmcntg  of 
agriculture  or  other  bodies  issue  circulars  explaining 
the**-  different  requirements  for  the  guidance  of 
nurservmen  and  others.  The  bUl  drafted  by  the  San- 
ders Committee,  already  mentioned,  has  been  prac- 
tically completed,  and  now  awaits  enactment.  At  the 
request  of  tno  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  the  Solicitor 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
drawn  a  bill  for  enactment  by  the  different  states,  to 
constitute  a  general  plant  act  rather  than  a  nursery- 
stock  act.  Several  states  are  now  proposing  to  enact 
this  draft. 

Even  in  view  of  the  tentative  character  of  much  of 
the  legislation,  it  seems  to  be  well  to  reprint  here  a  few 
of  the  stan<lard  or  most  important  statutes.  The 
Canadian  law  is  the  simplest  and  most  direct.  It 
embodies  in  a  few  words  the  power  to  control  the  entry 
of  plants  from  foreign  countries  and  also  to  control  the 
plants  within  the  Dominion.  Under  the  federal  and 
state  constitutions  in  the  United  States,  such  a  brief 
and  simple  law  seems  to  be  impossible.  There  ore  here 
printed,  the  Canadian  law;  the  United  States  law;  and 
the  laws  of  New  York  and  California. 

The  ideal  law  is  probably  one  that  confers  broad 
powers,  and  then  leaves  the  details  to  regulation  so 
that  necessary  minor  changes  may  be  made  as  cir- 
cumstances arise.  There  must  naturally  be  consider- 
able discretion  conferred  on  competent  officers  or 
authorities  in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  quaran- 
tine of  injects  and  plant  diseases. 

Under  the  federal  quarantine  act  of  the  United 
States,  some  twenty  quarantines  have  now  been  laid 
and  several  of  these  nave  required  rather  elaborate 
regulations,  and  modifying  orders  and  amendments 
have  been  issued;  these  matters  cannot,  of  course,  be 
entered  here. 

Some  of  the  leading  sections  in  the  Sanders'  bill,  now 
proposed  for  legislation  in  the  different  state?,  are 
reprinted  on  pages  1653  and  1654.  This  bill  is  likely  to 
become  of  much  importance  in  inspection  legislation. 
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1651 


The 


4,  1010). 


Act  of  Canada 


Art. 


L  This  Art 


be  cited  as  TA«  Dssfruerire  Jnserf 


/>«< 


ur  from  any  particular  coun- 
■tion  or  admiMion  into  Canada  of  any 
likely  to  introduce  any  such  insect. 


2.  In  this  Art.  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  'the  Min- 
ister' means  'the  Minuter  of  Agriculture.' 

3.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  such  regulations  a*  are 
„.>emcd  cipodic««  •"  «h»  !■ 
Canada,  or  the 
destructive  to  vegetation. 

4.  Such  rcfculatiomi  may 
{a  |  for  the  prohibition 

try  or  place,  of  the 
vegetable  or  other 
pent  or  disease: 

such  vecetableor "other  matter  maybe  introduced  or  admitted  into 
Canada ; 

(c)  for  the  treatment  and  manner  of  treatment  to  be  givrn  to 
any  vegetation,  vcgrtable  matter  or  premiaea  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  any  such  inaeet.  peat  or  disease,  and  may  pre 
whether  such  treatment  shall  be  given  by  the  owner  or  by  a  j 
appointed  for  aurh  purpoae; 

|d  i  for  the  destruction  of  any  crop,  tre  . 
tion  ur  vegetable  matter  or  container*  thereof  infested  or  i 
to  be  infested  with  any  such  inaeet.  peat  or  disease: 

(<)  for  the  granting  of  compensation  for  any  such  crop,  tree, 
bush  or  other  vegetation  or  containers  thereof  so  destroyed,  such 
compensation  not  to  exceed  two-thirda  of  the  value  of  the  matter 
destroyed  and  to  be  granted  only  by  the  Governor  in  Council  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Minister: 

f/1  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  any  vegetable  matter 
infected  with  any  such  insert,  pest  or  disease:  t 

fg  i  that  the  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  is  discovered 
any  such  insect,  pest  or  disease  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Minister 
and  shall  also  send  specimens  of  such  insect,  pest  or  disease; 

la)  for  the  confiscation  of  any  vegetable  matter  and  the  con- 
tainer thereof,  if  any,  in  respect  of  which  a  breach  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  made  thereunder,  is  committed,  and  generally  for 
any  other  purpose  which  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  carrying  out 
this  Act.  wVther  such  other  regulations  are  of  the  kind  enumerated 
in  this  section  or  not. 

o.  The  Minister  may  appoint  inspectors  and  other  officers  for 
carrying  out  this  Act  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder. 

12 1  Such  appointments,  if  not  confirmed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  thereof,  shall  lapse  and  cease 
to  be  valid. 

6.  Any  inspector  or  other  officer  so  appointed  may  enter  any 
place  or  premises  in  which  he  lias  reason  to  believe  there  exists  any- 
such  insect,  pest  or  disease,  slid  may  take  specimens  thereof  ami 
also  of  any  vegetable  matter  infested  or  suspected  of  being  infested 
therewith. 

7.  The  Minister,  upon  the  report  of  any  inspector  setting  forth 
a  reasonable  belief  of  the  existence  of  any  such  insect,  pert  or 
disease  in  any  area  define.!  in  such  report,  may  prohibit  the  removal 
from  such  area  or  the  movement  therein  of  any  vegetation,  vege- 
table or  other  matter  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
spread  of  such  insect,  pest  or  disease. 

H.  Every  person  who  contravenes  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
any  regulation  made  thereunder,  shall  be  liable  upon  summary 
conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  to  impris- 
onment for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  both  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Any  vegetable  or  other  matter  imported  or  brought 
into  Canada  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  to  any  regulation  made  there- 
under, shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

9.  Every  order  in  council  and  regulation  made  under  this  Art 
shall  be  published  in  "The  Canada  Gaxette,"  and  shall  be  laid,  by  the 
Minister,  before  Parliament  within  fifteen  days  after  the  eommence- 

Tiir.  United  States  Piant  Quarantine. 

AN  ACT  To  regulate  the^importation  rfjiurserv^ stock  and  other 

cdture'to1  ea^Miafa"^!*  maintwn'^uararUine '  "istrict*  'for 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests:  to  permit  and  regulate  the 
movement  of  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables  therefrom,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Bt  it  -I  by  the  SenaU  and  /rouse  of  Krprrtmtatim  of  the 

L'nilrd  Stattt  of  America  in  Conor*"  auembUd.  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  import  or  offer  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  any  nursery  stock  unless  and  until  a  permit  shall  have 
been  issued  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  the  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  prescribe,  and  unless  such  nursery  stock  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  inspection,  in  manner  and  form  as 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the  proper  official 
o(  the  country  from  which  the  importation  is  made,  to  the  effect 
t Kit t  the  stock  has  been  thoroughly  inspected  and  is  believed  to 
Ire  free  from  injurious  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests:  /Van tied. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue  the  permit  fur  any 
particular  importation  of  nursery  stork  when  the  conditions  and 
regulations  as  prescribed  in  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with: 
I'ronded  further.  That  nursery  stork  may  be  imported  for  experi- 
mental or  scientific  purposes  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
upon  such  conditions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  said  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe:  And  prvndrd  further,  That 
nursery  stock  imported  from  countries  where  no  official  system  of 
inspection  for  such  stock  is  maintained  may  be  admitted  upon  such 


and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
■  may  prescribe. 

  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

promptly  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  arrival  of 
any  nursery  stork  at  port  of  entry:  that  the  person  receiving  such 
stock  at  port  of  entry  shall,  immediately  upon  entry  and  before 
such  stock  is  delivered  lor  shipment  or  removed  from  the  port  of 
entry,  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or.  at  his  direction,  the 
proper  State,  Territorial,  or  District  official  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  to  which  such  nursery  stock  is  destined,  or 
both,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  elect,  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consignee,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  stock  it  la 
proposed  to  ship,  and  the  country  and  locality  where  the  same  was 
own.  That  no  |>erson  shall  ship  or  offer  lor  shipment  from  one 


or  Territory  or  District  of  the  United  States  into  any  other 
State  or  Territory  or  District,  any  nursery  stock  imported  into  the 
United  States  without  notifying  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or,  at 
his  direction,  the  proper  State.  Territorial,  or  District  official  of 
the  State  or  Territory  or  District  to  which  such  nursery  stock  is 
destined,  or  both,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  elect, 
immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  the  said  stork  for  shipment,  of 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  of  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  stock  it  is  proposed  to  ship,  and  the  country  ami  locality  where 
the  same  was  grown,  unless  and  until  such  imported  stock  has  been 
inspected  by  the  proper  official  of  a  State.  Territory,  or  District  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  person  shall  import  or  offer  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  any  nursery  stork  unless  the  rase,  but.  package, 
crate,  bale,  or  bundle  thereof  shall  he  plainly  ami  correctly  marked 
to  show  the  general  nature  and  quantity  of  the  con'ents,  the  country 
and  locality  where  the  same  was  grown,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
shipper,  owner,  or  person  shipping  or  forwarding  the  same,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee. 

Sbc.  4.  That  no  person  shall  ship  ur  deliver  for  shipment  from 
one  State  or  Territory  or  District  of  the  United  States  into  any 
other  State  or  Territory  or  District  any  such  imported  nursery 
stock  the  case,  liox,  package,  crate,  bale,  or  bundle  whereof  is 
not  plainly  marked  so  as  to  show  the  general  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  contents,  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  and  the 
country  and  locality  where  such  stock  was  grown,  unless  and 
until  such  imported  stock  has  been  inspected  by  the  proper  official 
of  a  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  any  plants,  fruits, 
vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  seeds,  or  other  plant  products  not  included 
by  the  term  "nursery  stock"  as  defined  in  section  six  of  this  act 
may  result  in  the  entry  into  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  Terri- 
tories or  Districts  of  injurious  plant  diseases  or  insert  pests,  he  shall 
promulgate  his  determination,  specifying  the  class  of  plants  and 
plant  products  the  importation  of  wnien  shall  be  restricted  and 
the  country  and  locality,  where  they  are  grown,  and  thereafter, 
and  until  such  promulgation  is  withdrawn,  such  plants  and  plant 
products  imported  or  offered  for  import  into  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  Territories  or  Districts  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  set:  I'rmvUd,  That 


■fore  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate  his  determina- 
tion that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  any  plants.  Innts.  vege- 
tables, roots,  bulbs,  seeds  or  other  plant  products  not  included  by 
the  term  "nursery  slock"  as  defined  in  section  six  of  this  act  may 
result  in  the  entry  into  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  Territories  or 
Districts  of  injurious  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests  he  shall,  after 
due  notice,  give  a  pubUc  hearing,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  at  whirh  hearing  any  interested  party 
may  appear  and  be  heard,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney. 

Sec.  6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  term  "nursery 
stock"  shall  include  all  field-grown  florists'  stork,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  cutting!,  grafts,  scions,  buds,  fruit  pits  and  other  seeds  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  and  other  plants  and  plant 
products  for  propagation,  except  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds, 
bedding  plants,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots 

Sec.  7.  That  whenever,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  the  United  States  of  any  tree,  plant,  or  fruit  disease  iw  of  any 
injurious  insect,  new  to  or  not  theretofore  widely  prevalent  or  dis- 
tributed within  and  throughout  the  I'mted  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  that  it  is  m-eewsary  to  fori  ml  the 
importation  into  the  t'mtni  States  of  any  class  of  nursery  stork 
or  of  any  other  class  of  plants,  fruita,  vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  seeds, 
or  other  plant  products  from  a  country  or  locality  where  such 
disease  or  insert  infestation  exists,  he  shall  promulgate  aurh  deter- 
mination, specifying  the  country  and  locality  and  the  class  of  nursery 
stock  or  other  clasr  of  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  seeds, 
or  other  plant  product*  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  excluded. 
Following  the  promulgation  of  such  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  said  promulga- 
tion by  him.  the  importation  of  the  class  of  nursery  stock  or  of 
other  class  of  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  seeds,  or  other 
plant  products  specified  in  the  said  promulgation  from  the  country 
ami  locality  therein  named,  regardless  of  the  use  for  which  the  same 
is  intended,  is  hereby  prohibited:  ami  until  the  withdrawal  of  the 
said  promulgation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  notwith- 
standing that  such  class  of  nursery  stock,  or  other  class  of  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  seeds,  or  other  plant  produrts  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection  from  the  country  of 
importation,  no  persou  shall  import  or  offer  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  from  any  country  or  locality  specified  in  such  promul- 
gation, any  of  the  class  of  nursery  stock  or  of  other  class  of  plants, 
fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  seeds,  or  other  plant  products 
named  therein,  regardless  of  the  use  for  which  the  same  is  intended: 
Prondni,  That  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promul- 
gate hia  determination  that  it  is  necessary  to  forbid  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section 
be  shall,  after  due  notice  to  interested  parties,  give  a  public  hearing. 
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under  such  rules  and  regulation*  u  he  shall  prescribe,  at  which 
hearing  any  interested  party  may  appear  and  be  hoard,  either  in 
person  or  by  attorney:  froruled  further.  That  the  quarantine 
provision*  ol  this  section,  as  spplying  to  the  white-pine  blister 
rust,  potato  wart,  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  shall  become 
and  be  effective  upon  the  passage  of  this  art:  Proruird  further 
That  hereafter  any  class  ol  nursery  stork  nr  of  any  other  class  of 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  bulbs,  seeds,  or  other  plant  prod- 
ucts of  which  the  importation  may  be  jnrbiddrn  from  any  country 
or  locality  under  the  provisions  of  section  seven  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  approved  August  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes,  page  three  hundred  and 
fifteen),  may  be  imported  for  experimental  or  scientific  purptsws 
by  the  Depsrtnirnt  of  Agriculture  upon  such  conditions  and  under 
auch  regulations  as  the  said  Secretary  uf  Agriculture  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  ».  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ia  authorised  and 
directed  to  quarantine  any  State.  Territory,  or  District  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  any  portion  thereof,  when  he  shall  determine  the 
fact  that  a  dangerous  plant  disease  or  insert  infestation,  new  to 
or  not  theretofore  widely  prevalent  or  distributed  within  and 


throughout  the  r  nited  Stales,  exists  in  such  State  or  Territory  or 
District .  snd  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  give  notice 
of  the  establishment  of  such  quarantine  to  common  carriers  doing 
business  in  or  through  such  quarantined  area,  and  shall  publish 
in  such  newspapers  in  the  quarantined  area  as  he  shall  select  notice 
of  the  establishment  of  quarantine.  That  no  person  shall  ship  or 
offer  for  shipment  to  any  common  carrier,  nor  shall  any  common 
carrier  receive  for  transportation  or  transport,  nor  shall  any  person 
carry'  or  transport  from  any  quarantined  State  or  Territory  or  Dis- 
trict of  the  I  nited  States,  or  from  any  quarantined  portion  thereof, 
into  or  through  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  District,  any  claaa 
of  nursery  stock  or  any  other  class  of  plants,  fruits,  vegetables, 
roots,  bulb*,  seeds,  or  other  plant  products  specified  in  the  notice 
of  quarantine  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  move  or  allow  to  be  moved  any  class  of  nursery  stock 
or  any  other  class  of  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  hulhs,  seeds, 
or  other  plant  products  specified  in  the  nutice  of  quarantine  here- 
inbefore provided,  and  regardless  of  the  use  for  which  the  same  ia 
intern  led.  from  any  quarantined  State  or  Territory  or  District  of 
the  ('nited  Stain,  or  quarantined  portion  thereof,  into  or  through 
any  other  State  of  Territory  or  District,  in  manner  or  method  or 
under  conditions  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  which  shall 
permit  and  govern  the  inspection,  disinfection,  certification,  and 
method  and  manner  of  delivery  and  shipment  of  the  class  of  nur- 
sery stuck  or  of  any  other  class  of  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  roots, 
bulbs,  seeds,  or  other  plant  products  specified  in  the  notice  of  quar- 
antine hereinbefore  provided,  and  regardless  of  the  use  for  which 
the  same  is  intended,  from  a  quarantined  State  or  Territory  or 
District  of  the  U  nited  States,  or  quarantined  portion  thereof,  into 
or  through  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  District;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  give  notice  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  hereinbefore  provided  in  this  section  for  the  notice  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  quarantine:  l*ron<M,  That  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  promulgate  his  determination  that  it  is  necessary 
to  quarantine  any  Stale,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  (  'nited  States, 
or  portion  thereof,  under  the  authority  given  in  this  section,  he 
shall,  after  due  notice  to  interested  parties,  give  a  public  hearing 
under  such  rules  ami  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  st  which 
hearing  any  interested  party  may  appear  and  l>e  heard,  either  in 
person  or  by  attorney. 

Sue.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  and 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  it).  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  or  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  alter,  deface,  or 
destroy  any  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act  or  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  lie  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  SAGO  or  by  imprisonment  not  excelling  one  year, 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court: 
Prornlfl,  That  no  common  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
the  provisions  of  any  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act  on  proof 
that  such  carrier  did  not  knowingly  receive  for  transportation  or 
transport  nursery  stock  or  other  plants  or  plant  products  as  such 
from  one  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  I  nited  States  into  or 
through  any  other  State.  Territory,  or  District;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  I'nited  States  attorneys  diligently  to  prosecute  any 
violations  of  thia  act  which  are  brought  to  their  attention  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  which  come  to  their  notice  by  other 
means. 

Sr.c,  11.  That  the  word  "person"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  import  both  the  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case 
demands,  and  shall  include  corporations,  companies,  societies, 
and  associations.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  the  act.  omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent.  nr 

oration.  cumpany, 
employment  or 


other  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corpol 
society,  or  association,  within  the  scope  of  his 
office,  shsll  in  every  rase  be  also  deemed  to  be  the 
failure 


of  such  corporation, 
well  as  that  uf  the  person. 

Sec.  12.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  there  shall  1m-  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  existing  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, including  the  Bureau  of  Kntomology.  the  Bureau  of 


oi»wr,    in'  iuuiiw     in'      uufcau    ui     «  .  i  n "  1 1 1 

Plant  Industry,  and  the  Forest  Service,  a 
Td  consenting  of  five  members,  of  whom 
be  appointed  from  any  one  bureau  or  i 
•  without  additional  compensation, 
fire.  13.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  thr 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  direct,  for  the  purposes  and  objects 
of  this  act.  the  sum  of  123.1  "JO. 

Sec.  14  That  thia  act  shall  become  and  be  effective  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 


The  New  York  Law  to  Regcxats  the  Sale  or 
Beaiu.no  Thee*  (April  15.  1914). 

Section  1.  The  title  of  article  eleven  of  chapter  nine  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled^'  An  act  i 

is  heMiy  amended  to  read*  as  foUowrs?1*  °*  ^  ' 

Applet;  penre;  peaches;  quince*;  fruit-bearing  trees. 

i  2.  Such  chapter  ia  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
article  eleven  three  new  sections  to  be  sections  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

I  2*i3.  Sale  of  fruit-hearing  trees.  I  \  cry  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration selling  fruit-bearing  trees  shipped  from  any  point  in  the 
state  of  New  York  must  have  attached  to  each  car.  Box,  bale  or 
package  a  cony  of  a  certificate  of  inspection  issued  by  the  slate 
department  of  agriculture  and  signed  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, valid  to  tbe  first  day  ol  September  next  following  tbe 
date  of  issuance  thereof.  There  shall  also  be  attached  to  each 
bundle  or  package  of  such  fruit-bearing  trees  a  label  specifying; 
the  name  of  variety  ol  trees  contained  therein.  In  rase  such 
bundle  or  package  shall  contain  trees  of  different  kinds  is*  vari- 
eties there  must  be  attached  to  each  tree  therein  a  like  La  bet 

I  2ti4.  Damutye*  aeerutiuj  /com  mU  of  trees.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  section  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  or  any  other  section 
ol  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  a  purchaser  of  any 
fruit-bearing  tree  of  his  remedy  at  law  in  a  civil  action  to  recover 
damages  sustained  by  reason  of  such  trees  proving  untrue  to  name 
as  specified  on  the  label.  Such  damages  may  be  recovered  in  a 
civil  action  by  the  purchaser  of  such  fruit-bearing  trees  or  by  his 
personal  representative  or  assignee  at  any  time  prior  lo  the  third 
bearing  year,  provided  the  purchaser  notifies  the  seller  as  soon  as 
lie  luts  reason  to  believe  that  such  trees  are  not  true  to  name.  In 
any  arttun  lo  recover  damages  auffered  by  the  purchaser  by  reason 
ol  any  fruit  tree  or  trees  not  bring  of  the  name  or  variety  under 
which  they  were  tagged  and  sold,  the  seller  shall  have  the  burden 
ol  proof  in  establishing  that  any  contract  not  in  writing  or  any  pro- 
vision of  any  such  contract  exempting  the  seller  from  liability  or 
limiting  his  liability  was  fully  undcrstoiMi  and  agreed  to  by  tbe  pur- 
chaser. In  every  case  of  a  sale  ol  fruit-bearing  trees  in  lots  of 
twenty-five  or  more,  when  by  written  contract,  the  seller  must  at 
once  furnish  the  purchaser  a  cony  of  such  contract  upon  the  face  of 
which  shall  be  plainly  printed  the  following:  "In  any  action  to 
recover  damages  suffered  by  the  purchaser  by  reason  of  any  fruit 
tree  or  trees  not  being  of  the  name  or  variety  under  which  they 
were  tagged  and  sold,  the  seller  shall  have  the  burden  ol  proof  in 
establishing  that  any  contract  not  In  writing  or  any  provision 
of  any  such  contract  exempting  the  seller  from  liability  or  hunt- 
ing his  liability  was  fully  understood  and  agreed  to  by  the  pur- 
chaser." The  seller  must  also  accompany  the  shipment  of  such 
trees  with  an  itemised  list  of  the  same,  which  lists  shall  also  give 
the  name  of  the  county  and  state  where  the  trees  covered  by  it 
were  groan,  the  age  of  the  trees,  and  the  name  and  address  ol 
the  person  for  whom  Ihe  trees  were  grown,  il  requested  by  letter 
or  in  writing  on  the  contract  by  the  purchaser  at  tbe  time  of  pur- 
chase. Within  five  days  after  the  receipt  by  the  purchaser  ol  the 
trees  and  the  list  thereof  the  purchaser  shall  compare  and  notify 
the  seller  of  any  discrepancy  between  the  list  and  the  1  ' 
such  trees. 

i  2«S.  Agent  to  carry  certificate,  of  authority.  Any 
firm  or  corporation  acting  as  agent  for  another  in  the  sale  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees  in  this  state  shall  carry  with  him,  at  all  times  when 
engaged  in  selling  trees,  a  certificate  in  writing  signed  by  his  prin- 
cipal and  properly  acknowledged,  showing  his  authority  to  act  as 
such  agent  and  upon  request  shall  exhibit  the  same  lo  the  pur- 
chaser and  shall  leave  wilh  the  purchaser  a  cop 
bearing  on  its  face  the  clause  referred  to 
sixty-four. 

(  3.  This  act  shall  tat 
dred  and  fourteen. 

The  HoRn cultural  Quarantine  Law  or  California. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  horticulture  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into  this  stale  of  insects  or  diseases,  or 
animals,  injurious  lo  fruit  or  fruit  trees,  vines,  bushes  or 
vegetable*,  providing  for  a  quarantine  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  act.  making  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  art  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  providing  tbe  penalty  therefor;  providing 
that  said  art  shall  be  an  urgency  measure  and  go  into  effect 
immediately,  and  repealing  that  certain  act  entitled  "An  act 
for  Ihe  protection  of  horticulture  and  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  thia  state  ol  insects,  or  diseases,  or  animals, 
injurious  to  fruit  or  fruit  trees,  vines,  bushes  or  vegetables,  and 
to  provide  for  a  quarantine  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act," 
appruved  March  11,  18SW, 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 
SrcTioN  I.  Any  person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall 

receive,  bring  or  cause  In  be  brought  into  the  State  of  California, 

any  nursery  stock,  tree.,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts. 

scions,  buds  or  fruit  pits,  or  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  seed,  shall 

immediately  after  the  arrival  thereof  notify  the  i 

of  horticulture,  ur  deputy  quarantine  officer. 
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of  the  diatrct  or  county  in  which  such  nursery  stock,  or  fruit  or 
vegetable*  or  seed  arc  received,  of  their  arrival,  and  hold  the  tame 
without  unnecessarily  moving  the  name,  or  placing  turh  articles 
where  they  may  be  harmful,  lor  the  immediate  inspection  of  «uch 
state  commissioner  of  horticulture,  or  deputy  quarantine  officer 
or  guardian.  If  there  i*  no  ciuarantine  guardian  or  mate  horti- 
cultural quarantine  officer  in  the  county  where  such  nuraery  Mock 
or  fruit  or  vegetable,  or  peed  m  received,  it  ahull  then  be  the  duty 
of  such  person,  person*,  firm  or  corporation  to  notify  the  stale 
commissioner  of  horticulture,  who  shall  make  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  their  inspection.  The  stale  commissioner  of  horticulture, 
deputy  quarantine  officer,  quarantine  guardian  or  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  state  commissioner  of 
horticulture  to  make  such  inspection,  or  to  represent  said  com- 
missioner, is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  enter  at  any  time 
into  any  car,  warehouse,  depot  or  upon  any  ship  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Slate  of  California  whether  in  the  st resin  <*r  at  the 
dock,  wharf,  mole,  or  any  other  place  where  such  nursery  stock  or 
fruit  or  vegetables  or  seed  or  other  described  articles  are  received 
ur  in  which  such  nursery  stock  or  fruit  or  vegetables  or  seed  ia 
imported  into  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  investiga- 
tion  or  examination  to  ascertain  whether  such  nursery'  stock,  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds,  fruit  pits,  fruit, 
vegetables  or  seed  is  infested  with  any  species  of  injurious  insects, 
or  their  eggs,  larva-  or  pupa?  or  other  animal  or  plant  disease. 

If  after  such  rumination  or  inspection,  any  ol  the  said  described 
articles  are  found  to  be  so  infested  or  infected  as  aforesaid,  then  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  owners,  or  persons,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion having  charge  or  possession  thereof  to  so  disinfect  at  his  or 
their  expense  such  portion  or  portions  of  the  ship,  dock,  wharf, 
mole,  car,  warehouse  or  depot  where  said  articles  may  have  been 
located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all  infection  or  infestation 
present  or  that  is  liable  to  be  present,  and  all  articles  or  packages  or 
soils  apt  to  be  so  infested  or  infected  shall  be  held  until  the  said 
article*  or  packages  or  soils  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and 
all  injurious  insects,  or  their  eggs,  larva*  or  ouimf  or  other  animal 
or  plant  disease  have  been  eradicated  and  destroyed;  proriM. 
hovrtrr.  that  all  articles  of  nursery  stock,  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
vines,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds,  fruit  pits,  fruits,  vegetables  or 
seed  which  are  infested  or  infected  with  such  species  of  injurious 
insects  or  their  eggs,  larva*  or  pups?  or  other  animal  or  plant  dis- 
ease which  may  be  or  be  liable  to  be  injurious  to  the  orchards,  vine- 
yards, gardens  or  farina  within  said  state,  shall  be  destroyed  or 
reshipped  out  of  the  state  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officer 
so  making  such  inspection  ahalt  not  permit  any  of  the  described 
article*  so  coming  in  contact  with  said  infested  or  infected  articles 
or  any  articles  which  might  ponvry  infection  or  infestation  to  be 
removed  or  taken  from  any  such  car,  warehouse,  depot,  ship,  dock, 
wharf  or  any  other  place  until  after  surh  infection  or  infestation 
shall  have  been  destroyed. 

Sec.  2.  Kach  carload,  case,  box,  package,  crate,  bale  or  bundle 
of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  bud*,  fruit 
pits,  or  fruit  or  vegetables  or  seed,  imported  or  brought  into  this 
state,  shall  have  plainly  and  legibly  marked  I  hereon  in  a  conspicu- 
ous manner  and  place  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper,  owner, 
or  owners  or  person  forwarding  or  shipping  the  same,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  whom  the  same  is 
forwarded  or  snipped,  or  hi*  or  its  responsible  agents,  also  the  name 
of  the  country,  state  or  territory  where  the  contents  were  grown 
and  a  statement  of  the  contents  therein. 

Sec.  3.  When  any  shipment  of  nursery'  stock,  trees,  vines, 
plants,  shrubs,  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds,  fruit  pit*  or  seed  or 
vegetables  or  fruit,  imported  or  brought  into  this  state,  is  found 
infested  or  infected  with  any  species  of  injurious  insects,  or  their 
eggs,  larva?  or  pupa?  or  other  animal  or  plant  disease  or  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  presume  that  they  may  be  so  infested  or 
infected,  which  would  cause  damage,  or  be  liable  to  cause  damage, 
to  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or  farms  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  which  would  be  or  be  liable  to  be  detrimental  thereto 
or  to  any  portion  of  said  state,  or  to  any  of  the  orchards,  vineyards, 
gardens  or  farms  within  said  state  such  shipment  shall  be  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  state  commissi  oner  of  horticulture,  hi* 
deputy  quarantine  officer,  quarantine  guardians  or  other  person 
or  persons,  who  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  stale  commissioner 
of  horticulture  to  make  such  inspection;  proruird,  hrjwrrrr,  that  if 
the  nature  of  the  injurious  insect*,  or  their  eggs,  larva-,  pups?  or 
animal  or  plant  disease  be  such  tliat  no  damage  or  detriment  can 
be  caused  to  the  said  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or  farms  of 
California  ur  any  of  the  same  by  the  shipment  of  I  lie  same  out  of 
the  stale,  then  the  said  state  commissioner  of  horticulture,  his 
deputy  quarantine  officer,  quarantine  guardian*  or  other  person 
ur  person*  who  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  state  commissioner 
of  horticulture  to  make  nuch  ins|>eetion,  and  who  shall  make  such 
inspection,  shall  notify  the  owner  or  person,  firm  or  corporation 
having  possession  or  control  of  said  articles  to  ship  the  same  out 
of  the  state  within  furty-cight  hours  after  such  notification,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  surh  owner  nr  owners,  or  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, to  so  ship  said  artiele*.  hut  surh  shipment  shall  be  under 
the  sole  direction  and  control  of  the  officer  so  making  the  inspec- 
tion and  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  owners,  hi*  or  their 
agent  ur  agents,  and  lor  a  failure  to  comply  with  such  notice  such 
os  ner  or  owners,  his  or  their  agent  or  agents  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  this  act  and  be  punished  accord- 
ingly ami  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  lime  specified  in 
said  notice  said  article*  shall  be  M  ixed  and  destroyed  by  said  officer 
st  the  expense  of  the  said  owner  or  owners,  hi*  or  their  agent  or 
agents. 

Set'.  4.  When  any  shipment  of  nursery  stock,  trees,  vines, 
plant*,  shrubs,  cuttings,  graft*.  scions,  fruit,  fruit  pits,  vegetables 
or  need,  or  any  other  horticultural  or  agricultural  product  passing 
through  any  portion  of  the  Slate  of  California  in  transit,  is  infested 
or  infected  with  any  species  uf  injurious  insects,  their  eggs,  larva;  ur 


pupti'  or  animal  ur  plant  disease,  which  would  cause  damage,  or  be 
liable  to  muM'  damage  to  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or  farms 
of  the  State  of  California,  or  which  would  he.  or  be  liable  to  be, 
detrimental  thereto  or  to  any  portion  of  said  slate,  or  to  any  of 
the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  or  farms  within  said  state,  and 
there  exists  danger  of  dissemination  of  such  insects  or  disease  while 
such  shipment  is  in  transit  in  thr  Slate  ol  Califtsmia,  then  such 
shipment  shall  be  placed  within  sealed  containers,  computed  of 
metallic  or  other  material,  so  that  the  same  can  not  be  broken  or 
opened,  or  be  liable  to  be  broken  or  opened,  so  a*  to  permit  any 
of  the  said  shipment,  insects,  their  egg*,  larva-  is-  pupa-  or  animal 
or  plant  disease  to  escape  from  such  sealed  container*  and  thr  said 
containers  shall  not  be  opened  while  within  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  5.  No  person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  >ntn  State  of  Cslifornia  any  fruit  or  vege- 
table or  host  plant  which  is  now  kuuwn  to  be,  ur  hereafter  may 
become  a  host  plant  or  his>t  fruit  of  any  species  of  the  fruit  fly 
family  Truprtot*  frnm  any  country,  state  or  district  where  such 
specie*  of  I'r ,)-:,  .  ,  u  knuwn  to  exi*t  and  any  «uch  fruit,  vegetable, 
or  host  plant,  together  with  the  container  and  packing,  shall  be 
refused  entry  and  shall  be  immediately  destroyed  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner,  owners  or  agents. 

Sec  B.  No  person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  into  the  State  of  California  any  peach,  nec- 
tarine, or  apricot  tree  or  cuttings,  grafts,  scions,  buds  or  pits  of 
such  trees,  or  any  trees  budded  or  grafted  upon  peach  stock  or 
root*  that  have  been  in  a  district  where  the  disease  known  as 
"peach  yellows"  or  the  contagious  disease  known  as  "contagious 
peach  rosette"  are  known  to  exist,  ami  any  surh  attempting  to  land 
or  enter  shall  be  refused  entry  and  shall  be  destroyed  or  returned 
to  the  point  of  shipment  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  owner*  or  agent, 
and  at  his  or  their  expense. 

Sec.  7.  No  person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  into  the  State  of  California  any  injurious  sni- 
mals  known  as  Knglish  or  Australian  wild  rabbit,  flying  fox, 
mongoose  or  any  other  animal  or  animals  detrimental  to  horti- 
cultural or  agricultural  interest*. 

Sec.  H.  Any  person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  violating 
any  erf  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  surh  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  0.  It  i*  hereby  determined  and  declared  that  thia  art  and 
each  and  all  of  the  provision*  thereof,  constitute  and  is  an  urgency 
measure  necessary  fur  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public 
safety  and  health.  The  facta  constituting  such  necessity  are  as 
follows:  There  now  exists  in  various  islands  ami  territory  ■•>  close 
proximity  to  the  Slate  of  California  dangerous  and  injurious  fruit 
and  plant  diseases  and  insects  and  animals,  and  heretofore  fruits, 
vegetable*,  plants,  seeds  and  other  articles  uf  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture from  said  islands  and  territory  have  been  and  now  are 
being  shipped  and  brought  into  the  State  of  California,  which  are 
to  a  large  extent  infested  and  infected  with  dangerous  and  injurious 
fruit  and  plant  disease*  and  insects,  their  eggs,  larva'  and  pupa*, 
and  which  if  continued  to  lie  brought  into  the  state  will  cause 
great  danger  to  the  public  health,  and  will  greatly  damage  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  interests  of  said  state,  and  will  also 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  and  this  art  is  necessary  to 
provide  ample  power  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  insects  and 
diseases  and  injurious  animal*  into  the  state  ami  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  such  disease,  insects  and  animals. 

Sec.  10.  Thut  certain  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of 
h<»-ticulture.  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  this  state  of 
insect*,  or  diseases,  or  animals,  injurious  to  fruit  or  Iruil  trees, 
vines,  bushes,  or  vegetables,  and  to  provide  fur  a  quarantine  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,"  approved  March  11,  1SW.1,  is  hereby 
re|»ealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  act,  being  an  urgency  measure  as  above  set  forth, 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  immediately  from  and  after 

its  (NXSMWre. 

Extracts  from  the  Sanders  Biu.  (see  page  1650). 

2.  There  is  hereby  created  a  board  which  shall  be  known  a* 
the  "Horticultural  Inspection  Board"  of  (State),  hereinafter  called 
the  Board,  consisting  of  three  (five)  members,  two  <four<  members 
of  which  shall  be  ex-officio  members.  The  third  ififthi  member 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Such  third  Ififth  I  member  shall  lie  a  nurscrv  man  actively  rngagid 
in  the  growing  of  nursery  stork.  The  members  of  said  board  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  receive  their  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  offi- 
cial duties  within  the  provisions  of  Ithis  act)  (sections  to 

 .   inclusive).    This  board  is  hereby  vested  with  all  powers 

necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  (this  act)  (section*  

to  ,  inclusive.) 

.4  ppoinlment. 

3.  The  Board  shall  appoint  some  person  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  practiraJ  experience  to  be  state  nursery  (and  orchard) 
inspector,  hereinafter  called  the  inspector,  who  shall  strictly  enforce 

the  provision*  of  (this  act  I  (sections    to  — — .  inclusive) 

as  a  police  regulation  of  the  (state)  (commonwealth I  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Board. 

Appointment  of  deputies. 

5.  The  Board  ia  hereby  authorixed  to  appoint  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  inspector  (deputies)  (county  horticultural 
Inspectors)  (district  horticultural  inspectors!  who  shall  strictly 
enforce  the  provisions  ol  (Una  act)  (sections    to   . 
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inclusive)  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector,  and  they  are  hereby 
endowed  with  thr  same  police  power  as  the  state  inspector,  and 
ahall  be  furnished  with  ofhcisl  badge*  or  other  insignia  ol  authority, 
which  ahall  be  carried  while  on  duly. 

&  The  lioard  i State  Horticultural  Commission!  ahall  have  the 
power  to  prescribe,  niodify  and  enforce  such  reasonable  rules,  regu- 
lations and  orders  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  art.  and  may  publish  an  annual  report  describing  the  various 
phases  of  the  inspection  work,  or  may  publish  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  seem  desirable  concerning  the  inspection  and  such 

insects  and  diseases  as  are  covered  by  (this  act  I  (Sections    ■ 

to   .    inclusive).    Such  rule*  and  regulations  to  be  printed 

from  time  to  tune  and  furnished  free  to  interested  parties. 

Inspector's  duties  and  power*. 

7.  The  inspector  or  his  deputies  shall  at  least  once  each  year 
inspect  all  nurseries  and  other  places  in  which  nursery  stock  is 
kept  for  sale  iu  the  state.  For  this  purpose  such  state  inspector 
or  his  deputies  shall  have  free  access,  within  reasonable  hours,  to 
any  field,  orchard,  garden,  packing  ground,  building,  cellar,  freight, 
or  express  office,  warehouse,  car,  vessel,  cm*  other  place,  which  it 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  him  to  rnter  in  carrying  out  the 


provision*  of  this  act.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  to  deny  such  access  to 
the  inspector  or  his  deputies  or  to  hind^lhwartor  defeat  such 

ditliins  or  otiierwisef 

8.  The  inspector  or  his  deputies  shall  have  the  authority  to 
inspect  any  orchard,  fruit  or  garden  plantation,  park,  cemetery, 
private  premises,  public  place,  and  any  place  which  might  become 
infested  or  infected  with  dangerous  or  harmful  insects  or  plant 
diseases.  He  shall  also  have  the  authority  to  inspect  or  reinspect 
at  any  time  or  place  any  nursery  stock  shipped  in  or  into  the 
and  to  treat  it  as  hereinafter  provided. 


Disrate  I  plant  material  on  premise*. 

9.  Thr  inspector  with  the  approval  of  the  Hoard  (State  Horti- 
cultural Commission )  is  hereby  empowered  to  prohibit  and  prevent 
the  removal  or  shipment  or  transportation  of  plant  material  and 
any  other  material  from  any  private  or  public  property,  or  property 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  state,  or  any  area  of  the  slate  (com- 
monwealth) which  in  his  judgment  contains  dangerously  infested 
or  infected  nursery  stork  or  plant  or  other  material  of  any  kind 
for  such  periods  and  under  such  conditions  as  in  his  judgment 
seems  ni-rewuiry  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the 
infestation  or  infection,  giving  such  notice  thereof  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Hoard;  and  during  the  existence  of  such  order 
no  person  shall  remove  or  ship  from  such  area  any  such  material 
whatsoever,  except  by  special  permission  or  direction  (certificate) 
of  the  inspector. 

10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  this  state  knowingly 
to  permit  any  dangerous  insect  or  plant  disease  to  exist  in  or  on 
his  premises.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
slock  infested  or  infected  with  such  insect  or  disease. 

11 .  In  case  the  inspector  or  his  deputy  shall  rind  present  on  any 
nursery  or  dealer's  premises  or  any  parking  ground  or  in  any  cellar 
or  building  used  for  storage  or  sale  of  nursery  stock  any  injurious 
insect  or  plant  disease,  he  shall  notify  the  owner  or  person  having 
charge  of  the  premises  in  writing  to  that  effect,  and  shall  withhold 
his  certificate  hereinafter  provided  for,  until  the  premises  are  freed 
from  such  injurious  insect  or  plant  disease,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  after  receiving  such  notice  to 
ship  or  deliver  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  delivered  any  nursery 
stock  from  such  aforesaid  premises. 

12.  (1)  If  the  inspector  or  his  deputy  shall  find  on  examination 
any  nursery,  orchard,  small  fruit  plantation,  park,  cemetery,  or 
any  private  or  public  premises  infested  with  injurious  inserts  or 
plant  diseases,  he  shall  notify  the  owner  or  person  having  charge  of 
such  preiuites  to  that  effect,  and  the  owner  or  person  having  charge 
of  the  premises  shall  within  ten  days  after  such  notice  cause  the 
removal  and  destruction  of  such  trees,  plants,  shrubs  or  other  plant 
material  if  incapable  of  successful  treatment;  otherwise,  cause  them 
to  be  treated  as  the  inspector  may  direct.  No  damages  shall  lie 
awarded  to  the  owner  for  the  loss  of  infested  or  infected  trees, 
plants  shrub*  or  othrr  plant  materia!  under  this  act. 

12)  In  rase  thr  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  such  premises  sliall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  inspector  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  written  notirc,  the  inspector  may  proceed 
to  treat  or  destroy  the  infested  or  infrrted  plants  or  plant  material. 
The  expense  thereof  slutll  t»c  assessed  collected  and  enforced  as 
taxes  are  assessed  collected  and  enforced  against  the  premises 
upon  which  such  ex-iense  was  inrurred.  The  amount  of  such 
expense  when  collected  shall  tie  paid  to  and  become  a  part  of  the 

fund  used  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  (this  act)  (sections   

to   ,  inclusive). 

Imported  stock. 

14.  Every  pef90"  receiving  directly  or  indirectly  any  nursery 
stock  from  foreign  countries  shall  notify  the  istate)  (county) 
(district)  inspector  of  the  arrival  of  such  shipment,  the  contents 
thereof  and  the  name  of  the  consignor;  and  shall  hold  such  ship- 
ment unopened  until  duly  inspected  or  released  by  the  inspector. 
In  case  »ny  infested  or  infected  stock  is  discovered  in  such  ship- 
ment, the  shipment  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  (this  act) 
(sections    to   ,  inclusive). 

Nursery  certificate. 

15.  fll  The  i 


as  previously  provided,  and  found  to  be  apparently  free  from 
injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases,  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
fact  of  such  inspection  and  the  number  of  acres  or  fraction  thereor 
inspected.  Said  certificate  shall  be  valid  not  to  exceed  one  year 
from  (    month    )  1st. 

(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  to  offer  for  sale 
or  to  remove  or  ship  from  a  nursery  or  other  premises,  any  nursery 
stork  unless  such  stork  has  been  ofiirially  inspected  and  a  certifi- 
cate or  permit  lias  been  granted  by  the  inspector. 


.  tobei 


Dealer's  certificate. 

thin  the  meaning 
within  or  without  the  state,  engaged  in  selling  nursery  stock  in 
this  state  r»r  soliciting  orders  for  nursery  stock  within  this  state, 
shall  secure  a  dealer's  certificate  by  furnishing  a  sworn  affidavit 
that  he  will  buy  ami  sell  only  stock  which  has  Been  duly  inspected 
an  1  certified  by  an  official  state  inspector;  and  Uiat  he  will  main- 
tain with  the  inspector  a  list  of  all  sources  from  which  he  secures 
hm  stork. 

Agent's  certificate. 

1H.  All  agents  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  selling  nursery 
stock  or  soliciting  orders  for  nursery  stork  for  any  nurseryman  or 
dealer  located  within  the  state  or  outside  the  state,  shall  be  required 
to  secure  and  carry  an  agent's  certificate  ties-ring  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  held  by  the  principal.  Said  agent's  certificate  ahall  be 
issued  only  by  the  (State)  inspector  to  agents  authorised  by  their 
principal  or  upon  request  of  tiieir  principal.  Names  and  addresses 
of  such  agents  shall  not  lie  divulged  by  the  inspector  or  the  board. 

19.  The  inspector  shall  at  any  tinie  have  the  power  to  revoke 
any  certificate  for  sufficient  cause,  including  any  violation  of 

with  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  under  (this  act)  (sections 
  to   ,  inclusive). 

INULA  (ancient  name).  Composite .  Hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  easiest  culture  and  of  rather  coarse 
habit,  with  heads  of  yellow  or  orange,  each  2  to  4 
inches  across,  borne  in  summer. 

Herbs,  usually  perennial,  glandular,  hairy:  Ivb. 
radical  or  alternate,  entire  or  serrate:  heads  large, 
medium  or  small,  military,  corymbose,  panicled  or 
crowded  at  the  crown;  fls.  tubular  and  ray,  the  rays 
yellow,  rarely  white;  dink-fl*.  perfect,  their  tubular 
corollas  6-toothed:  achenes  4-5-ribbed. —  A  genus  of 
about  56  s|ieeies,  found  in  Eu.,  Asia  and  Afr.  None 
of  its  near  allies  is  cult. 

There  is  such  a  great  abundance  of  autumn-flowering 
yellow  composites  in  the  hardy  border  that  only  those 
mulas  that  bloom  in  early  summer  are  particularly 
desirable.  Elecampane,  /.  Helenium,  is  probably  also 
cultivated  for  medicine.  A  preparation  of  the  muci- 
laginous rootB  is  common  in  drugstores.  Inula  flowers 
have  as  many  as  forty  linear  rays.  The  plants  like  a 
sunny  position,  grow  vigorously  in  any  garden  soil, 
and  are  propagated  by  division  or  seed. 

a.  Sis.  panicled  or  corymbose. 

Helenium,  Linn.  Elecampane.  Fig.  1959.  Tall, 
thick-stemmed:  Ivs.  unequally  dentate-serrate;  root- 
lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  into  a  petiole;  st.-lvs. 
half-elasping,  cordate-oblong:  outer  involucral  parts 
leafy,  ovate.  Wet,  sandy  and  mountainous  regions. 
Eu.,  N.  Asia.  Naturalized  in  Amer. — The  roots  are 
thick  and  carrot-like.  For  medicinal  purposes,  2-year- 
old  roots  shoultl  be  dug  in  Aug.  If  older,  they  are 
likely  to  be  stringy  and  woody. 

aa.  Sts.  1-ftd.,  or  with  at  most  2  or  S  heads. 

B.  Outer  irwotticral  parts  linear  and  numerous. 

c.  Plants  tall  or  more. 

grandifldra,  Willd.  Height  3-4  ft.,  the  at.  simple  and 
hairy:  Ivs.  elliptic-oblong,  serrulate,  all  sessile;  upper 
ones  subcordate;  lower  ones  2-4  in.  long:  glands  nu- 
merous: heads  3K~4  in.  across.  Himalayas,  Caucasus. 
G.F.  6:406. — Earliest  blooming  inula  in  cult.  Bears 
orange-yellow  fls.  5  in.  across  in  June,  and  has  bold  but 
not  coarse  habit. 

Sanduldsa.  Willd.  Height  2M-4  ft.:  lower  lva. 
mg-spatulate,  long-attenuate  at  the  base,  the  upper- 
most oblong  with  a  subcordate-decurrent  base,  all 
entire  or  very  obsoletely  denticulate:  glands  remote; 
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ecole  of  involucre  lance-shaped  and  hairy.  Caucasus. 
B  R.  334.  B.M.  1907.  On.  22,  p.  234  ;  25,  p.  101; 
49:6  and  p.  7.  J.H.  III.  35:153  ;  63:139.  R.H. 
1881,  p.  419.  G.M.  33:541;  38:477.  G.  5:337; 
7:649,  651.  Var.  laciniata,  Hort.,  scouts  to  be  a  trade 
name  for  the  fimbriate  form  figured  in  G.M.  46:625. — 
Keller  says  it  has  deep  golden-yellow,  fringed,  half- 
drooping  rays.  Rays  arc  commonly  said  to  be  entire, 
but  B.M.  1907  shows  2  minute  teeth,  and  in  B.R.  334 
the  fringes  are  more  than  '  ,,n  long.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  only  cult,  species  that  does  not  seed  freely.  The 
Garden  pictures  an  orange  variety. 

CC.  Plants  2  ft.  or  less  tall. 
Hodkeri,  C.  B.  Clarke.  Height  1-2  ft.,  usually  very 
shaggy  above:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  sessile  or  narrowed 
into  very  short  petioles,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at 
the  base,  minutely  toothed,  glandular:  heads  1^-2^$ 
in.  across;  rays  "pale  yellow,"  according  to  Hooker. 
Himalayas.     B.M.  6411    (rays   pure   yellow).— Flfl. 


to  J.  W.  Manning.  It  is 
in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  and  has  bright  yellow 
fringed  rays.  However,  in  B.M.  6411  the  rays  have 
only  3  minute  teeth. 

britAnnica,  Linn.  A  hairy  perennial  usually  not  over 
18  in.  high,  with  a  simple  st.  and  lanceolate  slightly 
toothed  lvs. :  fls.  lemon-yellow,  the  bracts  linear  and 
very  numerous.  June-Aug.  Eu.  and  Asia. — Useful 
for  its  early  bloom  and  small  stature. 

bb.  Outer  involucral  part*  lanceolate  and  leafy. 
hlrta,  Linn.  St.  12-15  in.  high,  simple:  lvs.  nctted- 

•Westi 


veined,  lanceolate  or  ovate-oblong,  the  lowest  narrowed 
at  the  base,  the  others  rounded  at  the  base  and  half- 
clasping,  all  entire  or  finely  ciliate.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.— Fls. 
July-Aug. 

ensifolis,  Linn.  (/.  bubbnium,  Hort.).  St.  about  2  ft., 
simple:  lvs.  with  numerous  somewhat  parallel  nerves, 


narrowly  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  large,  yellow,  the 
involucral  parts  appressed,  not  spreading.  Eu.,  X.  Asia. 
G.M.  41 :559.— July,  Aug.  Rockery  plant;  blooms  first 
year  from  seed  if  sown  early. 

Royleana,  DC.  A  striking,  large-fld.  elecampane  with 
orange-yellow  petals:  st  unbranched,  bearing  numerous 
ovate,  slightly  toothed,  hairy  lvs.  which  are  narrowed 
at  the  base  into  winged  iietiolcs:  fls.  very  numerous  in 
each  head,  showy;  buds  conspicuous,  black.  Himalavan 
region.  F.S.R.  1:310.  G.C.  111.38:264.  Gn.W.  23:693. 
G.  30: 117.— Suitable  for  somewhat  protected  places. 


AAA.  St*. 

racemfisa,  Hook,  f 
with  a  grooved  st. 
heads  numerous,  1 V 
bracts  with  recurved 


racemosely  cluttered. 

A  tall  stout  perennial,  1-5  ft., 
and  leathery  lvs.  8-18  in.  long: 
r-2  in.  across,  showy(  the  outer 
tips.  Himalayas.— Little  known 


ry  Iva.:  I 
Sold  in 


in  Amer.  and  perhaps  not  hardy. 

/.  Oevlu*-ChrUti,  Linn.  Two  ft.:  an  erect,  aomewhat  branched, 
woolly  perennial  with  oblong  hairy  Iva.:  fla.  yellow,  the  raya  twice 
than  the  involucral  bracts  Sold  in  England,  but  apparently 

N.  Taylor. t 

IOCHROMA  (Greek,  tiolet-colored).  Solanace*. 
Flowering  shrubs  cultivated  outdoors  in  California 
and  under  glass  in  Europe. 

In  the  wild,  shrubs  or  small  trees;  spineless,  glabrous 
or  mostly  stellate-tomentose:  lvs.  entire,  often  large: 
Ah.  purple,  blue,  scarlet,  yellow  or  white,  in  clusters  or 
on  twin  pedicels;  corolla  long-tubular  or  narrow- 
trum|>et-tihaped,  with  5  short  or  very  small  lobes,  the 
throat  more  or  less  closed  by  appendages  or  folds; 
stamens  inserted  in  the  tube,  included  or  exserted; 
disk  present  or  absent;  ovary  2-celled:  fr.  a  pulpy 
berry-— ^Species  about  20,  mostly  in  W.  Trop.  S.  Amer. 

a.  Fls.  blue. 

Unceolatum,  Micro.  Shrub,  4-8  ft.  high,  the  young 
branches  downy  with  stellate  hairs:  lvs.  alternate,  oval 
or  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  tapering  below 
into  a  long  petiole:  umbels  supra-axillary  and  terminal; 
fls.  rich  deep  purple-blue;  corolla-tube  slightly  curved, 
somewhat  puberulent,  the  margin  shortly  unequally 
5-lobed  or  -toothed  and  pubescent.  Ecuador.  B.M. 
4338  and  F.S.  4:309  (as  Chcmesles  lanceolate).  — Seed- 
lings  are  said  to  vary  in  shades  of  violet  or  purple. 

tubuldsum,  Benth.  Shrub,  4-6  ft.,  the  sts.  and  lvs. 

Cubeecent  or  hairy:  lvs.  stalked,  ovate,  attenuate  at 
ase  and  acute  or  somewhat  abruptly  acuminate  at 
apex:  fls.  deep  blue,  as  many  as  20  sometimes  hanging 
in  a  graceful  cluster;  corolla  about  1 1  >  in.  long,  tubular, 
the  brief  margin  or  limb  5-toothed.  Colombia.  B.R. 
31:20.  F.S.  1:131. 

grandifldrum,  Benth.  (/.  Warscewiczii,  Rcgel). 
Handsome  shrub,  with  terete  pubescent  branches:  lvs. 
broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  base  and  acuminate  at  apex, 
pubescent  above  and  paler  beneath:  fls.  in  a  Bimple 
pedunclcd  terminal  several-fld.  pendulous  cyme,  large 
and  rich  purple;  corolla  funnelform,  the  tube  long  and 
pubescent,  tne  throat  flaring  or  campanulate  and  the 
large  limb  with  5  triangular  spreading-recurved  lobes; 
filaments  included,  glabrous.  Ecuador.  B.M.  5301. 
F.S.  11:1163.  H.F.  II.  5:102.  Gt.  4: 130.— The  /.  pur- 
pureum  of  trade-lists  may  belong  here. 

aa.  Fls.  scarlet,  orange-scarlet  or  yellow  (to  white  in 
cull.). 

fuchsioldes,  Micro.  Shrub,  glabrous  or  nearly  so: 
lvs.  often  clustered,  obovate  to  oval  or  oblong,  very 
obtuse,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  petiole:  fls. 
more  or  less  clustered,  orange-scarlet,  drooping;  corolla 
thrice  exceeding  the  5-toothed  and  bursting  calyx,  the 
tube  long-cylindrical  and  nearly  straight,  the  limb  5- 
angled  and  with  intermediate  teeth;  filaments  included, 
downy  at  the  base.  Peru.  B.M.  4149  and  F.S.  1:157 
(both  as  Lycium  fuchswides). — A  whitc-fld.  form  is 
also  offered. 
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flivum,  Arnirr.  Bushy  shrub,  6  or  7  ft.,  the  young 
growth  glabrous:  lvs.  alternate  and  stalked,  oval- 
lanccolate,  short-pubescent  beneath,  attenuate  at  both 
ends:  fls.  pale  yellow,  in  drooping  axillary  clusters, 
tubular,  \\i  in.  long,  the  border  or  limb  short-toothed, 
Colombia.  R.H.  1898:360. 

cocefneum,  Scheidw.  Shrubby,  the  branches  pubes- 
cent: lvs.  stalked,  oblong,  undulate  and  somewhat 
repand,  long-acuminate,  hairy  on  nerves  and  veins: 
fls.  in  an  umbel-like  fascicle,  drooping,  scarlet;  corolla 
long-tubular,  about  2  in.  long,  with  a  narrow  border  or 
limb;  calyx  about  Mm.  long,  broadly  short-toothed. 
Cent.  Amer.   F.S.  12:1261.  L.  H.  B. 

I  ONE  (one  of  the  nereids).  Orchidac&t.  About  a 
half-dozen  pseudobulbous  orchids  of  E.  India,  by  some 
united  with  Bulbophyllum:  lateral  sepals  usually 
connate  and  under  the  lip,  the  latter  rather  large, 
straight  and  rigid;  pollinia  4.  attached  in  pairs  to  2 
glands.  /.  jxiUacta,  Lindl.  (fiulbophylium  pahaceum, 
Berith.).  has  drooping  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  many  in 
erect  spikes;  sepals  greenish  with  pink  nerves;  petals 
spreading,  broadly  oblong  and  1-3-nerved;  lip  ovato- 
lanccolate:  scape  exceeding  the  If.,  about  0  in.  India. 
I'M  6344.  /.  siam&naia,  Rolfe.  Pscudobulbs  1-lvd., 
4-angled-ovoid :  lvs.  narrow-oblong,  about  3  in.  long: 
scapes  nearly  erect,  slender,  about  6  in.  long,  bearing  a 
raceme  about  2  1  in.  long  that  has  9-10  fls.,  which  are 
about  1 3in.  long,  pale  green  with  dull  purple  on  lateral 
sepals  and  Up  and  with  purple  dots  near  margin  of  outer 
segms.  Siam.  Recent.  /.  grandifldra,  Rolfe.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  1-lvd.,  ovoid:  lvs.  oblong,  2  in.  or  less  long:  scapes 
erect,  MM;  fl.  dull  lurid  purplej  sepals  and  petals 
oblong,  acute;  lip  cordate-ovate,  hirsute  above,  keeled 
beneath.  Burma.  Recent.  L.  H.  B. 

lONlDIUM   CONCOLOH:  flybantku*. 

IONOPSfDIUM  (Greek,  viokt-like).  Crudferz.  One 
pretty,  tufted  little  plant,  growing  2  or  3  in.  high  and 
bearing  numerous  small  4-pctaled,  lilac  lis.  from  spring 
to  fall.  It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial  from  Portugal  and 
N.  Afr.,  but  is  treated  as  an  annual.  It  is  desirable  for 
edgings  in  moist  shady  places,  and  for  rockeries;  also 
as  a  pot  subject  in  window-gardening.  In  rich  garden 
soil  the  plants  make  numerous  runners.  The  fls.  are 
about  J  sin.  across,  1  on  each  stalk.  They  open  white 
and  turn  lilac.  The  plant  has  been  advertised  as  the 
diamond  flower.  This  plant  is  referred  by  some  to 
Cochlearia,  a  genus  whose  limits  are  very  uncertain. 

acaftle,  Reichb.  (Cochlcaria  acaidi*,  Desf.).  Lvs. 
ovate-rotund,  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  petioles  pro- 
portionately very  long:  pods  subrotund,  notched.  B.R. 
32:51.  Gn.  71,  p.  90;  72,  p.  398. — Summer  to 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
ION6PSIS  (Greek,  nolet-like).  Orchidact*.  A  small 
group  of  epiphytic  orchids,  numbering  about  ten 
cies,  many  of  which  can  probably  be  reduced  to 
varieties  of  a  few  species.  Most  of  the  sjH^eies  arc 
insignificant,  only  one  or  two  being  cultivated. 

'1  ropical  nerbs  without  psrudobulba,  having 
very  short  sts.,  with  few,  narrow,  sheathing, 
coriaceous  lvs. :  sepals  subcquul,  erect ,  spreading, 
the  dorsal  one  free,  the  lateral  ones  united  into 
a  short  spur  behind;  |>ctaLi  like  the 
dorsal  sepals;  labellum  united  to  the 
base  of  the  column,  middle  lobe  large, 
expanded,  2-3  times  as  long  as  the 
sepals,  2-lobed;  column  short;  |x>lliniu 
2;  fls.  small,  in  simple  racemes  or 
much-branched    panicles.    The  fine 
specimen  of  /.  paniculata  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  has  a  panicle  10 
in.  long,  8'  £in.  wide,  with  5  branches 


and  about  fiO  fls.,  each  %in.  across  ana 
chiefly  white,  with  violet  markings 


near  the  center  and  a  dash  of  yellow.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  said  to  remain  in  attractive  condition 
from  Sept.  to  May.  The  fls.  are  produced  so  freely  and 
over  so  long  a  period  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
destroy  the  fl.- spikes,  which  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  number  of  lvs.  The  plants  succeed  in  the  warm- 
house  under  the  same  treatment  as  rodriguezias  or  the 
more  delicate  oncidiums. 

The  best  means  of  culture  for  the  successful  growing 
of  those  beautiful  though  delicate  orchids  is  in  shallow 
pans  with  plenty  of  small  broken  coal  cinders  for 
drainage,  covered  with  the  fine  particles  of  fern  root 
and  chopped  sphagnum  gathered  from  the  upland 
meadows.  Plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during  the 
growing  season  arc  essential.  Rest  them  in  winter  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  to  55"  F.  (Wm.  Mathews.) 

paniculata,  Lindl.  Lvs.  thick  and  channelled,  linear- 
lanceolate,  keeled,  2-3  in  a  cluster  and  about  6  in.  long: 
panicle  much  branched  and  spreading,  loaded  with 
innumerable  fls.  of  a  delicate  texture ;  sepals  and  petal* 
very  short,  sharp-pointed,  the  petals  wider;  labellum 
very  large,  pubescent  at  base,  with  a  2-lobed  rounded 
limb,  which  in  some  is  almost  entirely  white,  while  in 
others  it  has  a  spot  of  purple  or  vellow  on  the  disk. 
Winter.  Brazil.  B.M.  5541.  F.S.  22:2333.  A.F.  6:631. 
CO.  1. — Very  variable. 

utricularioldes,  Lindl.  Fig.  1960.  Lvs.  and  general 
habit  as  in  the  last:  sepals  and  petals  blunt ish;  spur 
short;  labellum  almoBt  twice  as  long  as  the  petals; 

lobes  subquadrate  -  rounded, 
white;  streaked  with  red  veins. 
Jamaica. 

/.  tttticidiUa,  lindl.  Lvs.  tufted, 
terete,  trumiiuk:  fls.  whitish,  small, 
numerous.  Jamaica. 

Heinkich  Hasselbrixq. 

IPECAC.  The  root  of  Ccph- 
ailis  Ipecacuanha  (Vol.  I,  p. 
714),  a  Brazilian  plant  not  cul- 
tivated in  North  America.  For 
wild  or  .American  ipecac,  see 
(hllrnia  stipulacea. 

IPOMCE  A  (according  to  Lin- 
naeus from  ip«,  bindweed,  and 
hoinoum,  like,  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  Convolvulus; 
but  ips  is  a  worm).  Including 
Batatas,  OpercuRna,  and  Phdr- 
bitis.  Corwoleulactjt.  Morn- 
ing-Glory. Mookflower. 
Annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
mostly  twining,  rarely  trees 
(G.F.  7:364)  or  shrubs,  widely 
distributed  in  tropical  and 
tem|H'rate  regions.  They  are 
remarkable  for  easy  culture, 
quick  growth  and  beautiful 
flowers;  hence  the  genus  in- 
cludes several  of  our  most 
popular  plants  for  covering  ver- 
andas and  screening  unsightly 
objects. 

The  generic  characters  of 
Ipomcea  arc  not  clearly  defined. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Con- 
volvulus by  having  but  1  capi- 
tate or  2-3  globose  stigmas, 
while  Convolvulus  has  2  linear 
or  ovate  stigmas.  From  Cal- 
onyction  and  Quamoclit  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  funnelform 
corolla-tube  and  the  stamens 
usually  included.  St.  mostly 
slender,  twining  or  climbing, 


I960.  Iooopsis  utriculaxioidcs.  (  X  1  j  > 
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sometimes  prostrate,  diffuse  or  erect:  Ivs. 
entire,  lobed  or  parted,  often  varying  greatly  on  the 
same  plant:  fls.  usually  show)',  borne  singly  or  in  cymes 
on  axillary  peduncles;  corolla  funnelform,  salverform  or 
bell-shaped  (in  one  species  bag-shaped ).  the  limb  some- 
times entire,  but  usually  5-angied  or  5-lobed  ( a  5-pe  tailed 
f«inn  of  /.  purpurea  occurs  as  a  monstrosity),  red. 
purple,  blue,  white,  or  yellow,  in  various  shades  ana 
mixtures;  calyx  without  the  bracts  at  the  base,  which 
appear  in  some  species  of  Convolvulus,  but  the  outer 
sepals  are  commonly  larger.  The  fls.  of  most  species 
open  in  early  morning  and  last  but  a  few  hours  under 
bright  sunlight,  hence  the  popular  name.  A  few  open 
only  at  nightfall. — Over  400  species  of  which  more  than 
200  occur  in  Trop.  Amer.,  chiefly  in  Mex. 

"The  Japanese  morning-glories,"  also  called  "Impe- 
rial" and  Emperor"  morning-glories,  were  introduced 
to  the  American  trade  from  Japan  in  1895.  They  are 
probably  selected  strains  of  /.  hederacea,  although  some 
botanists  consider  them  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  pos- 
sibly /.  hederacea  X  /.  tricolor.  Maximowicz  referred 
them  to  /.  hedrracea,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  more 
reasonable  disposition.  The  culture  of  the  "asagoa"  in 
Japan  amounted  to  a  popular  craze  about  1830,  the 
equivalent  of  $14  to  $18  sometimes  being  paid  for  a 
single  seed  of  the  rare  sorts.  With  political  disturbances 
came  a  decline  of  interest,  but  more  recently  the  popu- 
lar fancy  for  morning-glories  has  again  revived.  The 
Japanese  gardeners  grow  their  plants  almost  entirely  in 
pots,  and  t>y  constant  attention  have  made  them  vary 
into  many  curious  oddities  in  flower  and  foliage.  Several 
finely  illustrated  books  on  the  morning-glory  alone  are 
published  in  Japan.  See  also  "Century  Magazine," 
55:281  (1897).  The  Japanese  ipomeas  are  sold  in 
this  country  mostly  in  strains,  each  package  of  Beed 
giving  flowers  of  many  forms  and  colors.  There  are 
some  inferior  strains  offered,  and  the  flowers  from  these 
arc  often  disappointing;  yet  as  a  class  the  Japanese 
morning-glories  arc  the  most  gorgeous  and  versatile 
of  garden  ipomeas.  If  the  seeds  arc  notched  they  will 
generally  give  bloom  in  six  weeks  from  sowing. 

Morning-glories  are  among  the  least  exacting  of  gar- 
den plants  as  regards  soil  and  site.  Most  species  love  a 
strong  soil  and  sunny  site,  with  plenty  of  water;  but 
they  will  make  the  best  of  much  that  is  uncongenial. 
The  seeds  of  the  annual  kinds  may  be  sown  directly  out- 
of-doors,  but  arc  preferably  started  indoors,  at  least  in 
the  North.  If  the  plants  an-  allowed  to  become  slightly 
pot-bound  before  being  transplanted,  they  will  come 
into  bloom  earlier.  Germination  may  be  hastened  and 
also  made  more  certain  by  tiling  a  small  notch  in  each 
seed,  or  by  soaking  the  seeds  in  warm  water  about  two 
hours.  The  "moonflower"  and  the  "Japanese  morning- 
glories"  particularly  are  likely  to  germinate  poorly 
unless  these  precautions  are  taken. 

The  perennial  ipomeas  are  grown  from  seeds  in  some 
cases,  but  mostly  from  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood, 
layers,  or  division  of  the  rootstocks.  Some  of  the  green- 
house species,  notably  /.  Horxfedlur,  rarely  produce 
seed  and  arc  rooted  from  stem-cuttings  with  great  diffi- 
culty. These  arc  often  propagated  successfully  by 
grafting  wcll-ri|>cncd  shoots  on  pieces  of  their  own 
roots,  or  the  roots  of  /.  pandurata.  I.  tcrnala  roots 
from  cuttings  more  readily,  and  /.  l^rarii  and  /.  Jala  pa 
are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings. 

The  rapid  growth  and  dense  foliage  of  most  garden 
ipomeas  make  them  especially  valuable  for  covering 
arbors,  verandas,  walls,  and  for  screening  unsightly 
objects.  /.  purpurea,  I.  tricolor,  I.  hederacea  arc 
the  most  popular  annual  species  for  this  purpose;  and 
/.  Iscarii,  I.  xttotux  and  /.  pandurata  are  among  the 
best  perennials.  In  the  South,  the  perennials  may  be 
carried  through  the  winter  outside  by  cutting  off  the 
stems  and  mulching  the  roots  heavily  in  the  fall;  in 
the  North  the  tubers  should  be  taken  up  and  wintered 
like  daldias,  keeping  them  perfectly  dry  in  a  cool 


greenhouse  or  frost-proof  cellar.  /.  leptophylla  is 
valuable  for  very  dry  soils.  /.  Bona-nox  (see  Calonyc- 
tion  aculcatum)  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

The  tender  perennials  are  seen  to  advantage  when 
trained  to  pillars,  trellises,  or  along  the  roof  of  a  green- 
house. Their  roots  should  be  given  plenty  of  room  to 
forage  and  their  tops  to  spread.  /.  Horsjallise  and  its 
closely  related  species,  /.  ternala,  are  very  satisfactory 
for  this  purpose.  After  flowering,  the  strong  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  and  the  plant  rested.  Several 
species,  particularly  1.  Learii,  I.  tricolor  and  /. 
hederacea,  make  excellent  pot-plants  if  thev  are  kept 
somewhat  pot-bound  to  induce  flowering.  1  he  roots  of 
nearly  all  the  perennial  species  are  more  or  less  purga- 
tive; particularly  /.  Purga,  from  which  comes  the  jalap 
of  commerce,  /*  Jala  pa  and  /.  eathartica.  I.  Batatas 
is  the  common  sweet  potato. 

The  trade  names  of  ipomeas  arc  endlessly  mixed. 
Thus,  /.  mexicana  of  the  catalogues  may  be  /.  hede- 
racea, I.  digitala,  I.  Jalapa,  I.  Bona-nox,  I.  Learii 
or  /.  tricolor;  but  is  rarely  the  true  /.  mexicana  of 
Gray.  "Moonflower"  is  often  applied  indiscriminately 
to  several  species  of  Ipomcea,  but  it  should  be  restricted 
to  species  of  Calonyction.  It  is  evident  that  most  of 
the  plants  now  sold  as  /.  grandiflora  are  forms  of  Cal- 
onyction aculeatum.  I.  hybrida  is  a  trade  name  for 
strains  of  /.  purpurea  and  /.  tricolor.  The  "tree 
ipomcca"  is  /.  festuiasa.  The  "Japanese"  or  "Imperial" 
morning-glories  may  be  referred  to  /.  hederacea.  Other 
popular  catalogue  names  are:  Double  morning-glory 
is  mostly  /.  purpurea  fl.-pl.;  Brazilian  morning-glory  is 
/.  selosa;  hardy  or  perennial  moonflower  is  /.  pandurata; 
is  /.  f 


aettouefotia,  8.  fuehnioUicit,  15.  palmala,  24. 

alba,  10,  18,  19.  Goodellii.  4.  pandurata.  51. 

anciutifolia,  17.  craDdiflora.  13,  30.  panieulata,  24. 

AntiUana,  28,  hederacea,  13.  Ptmngxana,  23. 

arborraccna,  5.  tuirropktilla,  9.  Pen-upm.  7. 

atro-catrulr*..  la  binulula.  11.  Pursa,  10. 

atro-samtuuirn,  10.      Hooktri,  18.  purpurea,  10. 

aurra.  21.  Horsfnllur,  19,  20.  rosea,  la 

aiurra,  10.  Hubcri,  10.  rubro-ewntUa,  18. 

Batata*.  33.  in«a«ni».  24.  omenta ta.  26. 

Bona-nox.  30.  inU-grifolium,  15.  seabra,  13. 

boo&rk'iuM.  25.  Jalapa.  16,  211,  32.  StOowii,  25. 

Rriajnui.  19.  kcrnirjona,  10.  meUmn,  22. 

CarUtomi,  1.  lattfolut.  30.  aidstoua.  28. 

carminata.  10.  Learii,  12  14.  mnifcUd,  23. 

mnuMo,  8.  leptophylla,  2.  ainuata.  23. 

ehrytanlha,  27.  limbata,  13.  *ptc\ota.  26. 

ehryseides,  27.  Liodbeimeri,  9.  atans,  3. 

corymboea,  28.  Liodleyana,  9.  atolonifcra,  8. 

eirmoxa.  28.  luturalu,  8.  ternaln,  20. 

dtalbata,  12.  toogifolia,  1,  Uzana,  4. 

Dickroaooii,  10.  marrorbisa,  29.  TAotimimm,  20. 

digitata.  24.  manttma,  7.  tricolor,  18. 

ditttrln.  23.  mnrntornta,  13.  Tuba,  30. 

Krrrandiaoa,  13.  mt Tirana.  U.  varia.  10. 

firifnlia.  25.  .\l„hauju.  29.  ventneota,  30. 

fUimuliM,  17.  BUCTodactylura,  15.  vkilaeea  fl  -pi.,  10. 

fiatutoaa,  4.  mutabili..  12.  violac-a-atriata.  lO 

flore-pleno.  10.  A'i/.  13.  Wolcotliana.  6. 
folua  marmoratia,  13. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
A.  Plants  erect,  stou 

B.  St*,    creel  or 
tuberous  root. 
c.  Corolla    while  or 

tig.  lanceolate   1.  1 

cc.  Corolla  purple 

D.  Lts.  liTuar     2.  leptophylla 

dd.  Lts.  hastate  and  Utothed   3.  stans 

BB.  Sis.  subshruliby.  4-10  ft.  high:  cor- 
olla pink-purple   4.1 

bbb.  Sts.  woody,  erect:  arboretcent:  corolla 
white. 

c.  Foliage  more  or  less  densely  pubes- 
cent; lis.  orate,  cordate  6. 

cc.  Foliage  glabrous;  Its.  orale-lanceo- 
late,  rounded  or  truncate  at  base..  6. 
aa.  Plants  twining,  climbing  or  prottrate. 
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B.  St*,  prostrate  or 
ning. 

C.  Lf. -blade*  suborbicular, 
or  notched  at  apex:  ft*. 

purple   7. 

CC.  Lf. -blade*  tariausly  labed  oroblong- 
lanctolate:  ft*,  cream-colored. ...  8. 
BD.  St*,  tinning  or  climbing. 

C.  Sepal*  hcrbaceou*.  often  elongated 
and  hairy;  otary  and  cap*. 
3-celled,     6-teeded  (Pharbili*) 

D.  Lt*.  deeply  3-5-lobed   9. 

DO.  Lr*.  entire  or  3-lobed. 
m.  The  sepal*  merely  acute, 
r.  Corolla  1  l$-g-in.  long:  It*. 

u*ually  entire  10. 

tt.  Corolla  about  1  in.  long:  Its. 

utually  3-lobed  11. 

EE.  The  sepal*  attenuate  or  caudate- 
attenuate, 
r.  The  It*.  tiltery-caneecent  or 

silky:  corolla  purple  12. 

tt  The  Its.  hispid  to  glabrate, 
not  canetcent. 
a.  Tip*  of  sepal*  linear-attenu- 
ate, hispid  below,  the  tip* 

spreading  13. 

oo.  Tip*  of  tepal*  long-acumi- 
nate, not  spreading,  op- 
pressed pubescent  with  fd- 

tery  hair*  14. 

CC.  Sepal*  thick,  rarely  tubherbaceou* 
and  then  not  elongated, 
v.  Corolla     talterform;  stamen* 
slightly  exserted:  si.  woody  below 
(kiogonium). 
e.  The  corolla  scarlet,   t  Yi  in. 

long:  It*,  lobed  or  entire  15.  microdtcty- 

EE.  The  corolla  blue  or  purple,  2\<i  [lam 

to  3  in.  long  10.  Purga 

oo.  Corolla  not  talterform;  stamen* 
rarely  if  erer  exterted  (Batata* 
and  Operculina). 
E.  The  plants  annual:  st*.  plabrou*. 
r.  Lt*.  linear  or  lanceolate,  sub- 

tetsile:  ft*,  small,  white  17.  angustifolia 

tt.  Lr*.  otate-cordate:  ft*,  large, 

red,  blue,  or  purple  18.  tricolor 

EE.  The  plant*  perennial,  often  u-ith 
large  fte*hy  or  woody  root*  or 
rooUtock*. 
r.  Lr*.  divided  to  the  petiole  into 
3—9  separate,  stalked  or  ses- 
sile Ift*.:  peduncle*  equaling 
or  shorter  than  the  petiole*. 
O.  Fl*.  red:  If.-srgm*.  sessile, 
tapering    to    both  end*, 

margin  wary  19. 

oo  .Fl*.  white  If.-, 

not  taperxng  to  the 

margin  not  wary  20. 

ooo.  Fl*.  yellow:   If. -trams,  tea- 
tile,  long-pointed  21. 

TT.  Lt*.  deeply  divided  but  not 
into  separate  Ift*. 
a.  Pedicel*     thickened  and 
fleshy:  sepal*  accre*cent  in 
fr„  tetaceout;  corolla  tub- 
taherform,  purplish  red..  .22.  I 
OO.  Pedicel* 
sepal*  a 
H.  Fl*.    white:     *egm*.  of 
lr*.  much  toothed  or  cut; 
petiole*  and  tt*.  hispid..  .23. 
hh.  Fl*.  ro*e-purple:  lr*.  pal- 
ma tely  S-T-lobed  to  be- 
yond the  middle  24.  di(itata 

TTr.  Lt*.  entire, 
not  divided, 
a.  St*.,    Irs.    and  peduncle* 
densely  hairy:  corolla  fun- 


St*,  and  foliage  not  hairy. 
K.  The  let.  sagittate,  short- 
ft*.  2-3  \n.  long, 


L  The  Its. 
U  Corolla 


i.  Color  of  corolla  yellow. .  27. 
tt.  Color  of  corolla  white: 
fl*.  in  dense  cymatc 

duster*  28. 

II.  Corolla  large,  2-4  in.  long. 
j.  Foliage  whitish  tomen- 
tulott:  ft*,  cream-col- 
ored with  a  magenta 

throat  29. 

It.  Foliage  not  whitith  to- 


K.  Color  of  corolla  white, 
3-4  in.  long:  cap*, 
large,  1  in.  diam., 
operculate-dehii- 


90. 


,  Color  of  corolla  white 
with  a  magenta 
throat:  foli 


iagt  pu- 
glabraU: 


31. 

yellowish  purpU  or 
purple. 
U  Ltt.    softly  pubea- 
cent,  plicate-reined: 
ft*,  pink  or  pur- 
plish 32. 

LL.  Ltt.  glabrous,  acute, 
cordate,  hastate  or 

.33. 


1.  longiidlia,  Benth.  (/.  CdrkUmii,  HoLin.).  Sts. 
glabrous,  erect  or  ascending  from  a  large  tuberous  root : 
Ivb.  linear-lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  nearly 
Bile:  fla.  large,  2-3  in.  long,  white.  Prairies  an " 
Olda.  to  Texas  and  Mcx.  and  Aria.  Contr.  Nat." Herb! 
1:17. 

2.  leptoptaylla,  Torr.  Brran  Moonfu>wer.  St.  2-5 
ft.  high,  with  many  slender,  recurving  branches:  Ivb. 
2-4  in.  long,  entire:  peduncle  stout,  1-4-fld.,  usually 
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abortcr  than  the  Ivb.;  corolla  about  3  in.  across,  funnel- 
form,  rose-pink,  deepening  to  purple  in  the  throat. 
Aug. -Oct.  Dry  plains,  Neb.  and  Wyo..  south  to  Texas 
and  N.  Mex.  Plant  World  7:5,  6. — This  and  the  pre- 
ceding species  are  adapted  for  very  dry  places  because 
of  the  enormous  tuberous  rootstocks,  which  often 
weigh  100  pounds  and  extend  into  the  subsoil  for  4  ft. 
They  sometimes  tlirive  where  no  rain  has  fallen  for 
1-3  years.  The  plant  is  beautiful  when  in  flower. 

3.  stans,  Cav.   A  beautiful  erect,  branching  shrub 
with  a  thickened  woody  root:  sts.  and  foliage  finely 
cnt:  lvs.  nearly  sessile,  oblong,  hastate  and 
toothed  at  the  base:  fls.  solitary  on  axillary 


cles,  pink  or  purple 


-2H  in.  long.  Mex.— The 
of  Mexican  bush  moon- 


of  the  several  species 
flowers,  none  of  which  is  hardy 

4.  fistuldsa,  Mart.  (I.  texana.  Coulter).  St.  4-10 
ft.  high,  subshrubby,  branching,  smooth  or  minutely 
pubescent:  lvs.  4-6  in.  long,  thickish,  entire  or  nearly 
so:  peduncles  1-2  in.  long,  mostly  shorter  than  the  peti- 
oles, few-  to  many-fid.;  corolla  about  3  in.  long,  bell- 
shaped,  pink-purple.  July-Sept.  Brazil;  now  escaped 
from  gardens  in  Mex.  and  S.  0.  S. — It  Li  known  to  the 
trade  chiefly  as  var.  Goodellii  (/.  (iobdellii,  Hort.). 
This  variety  has  lavender-pink  fls.,  with  a  darker  throat, 
and  is  apparently  more  noriferous  and  desirable  than 
the  tvpe.  It  produces  seed  sparingly,  but  is  easily 
rooted  from  cuttings.  In  the  S.  it  is  hardy  if  the  st.  is 
cut  down  and  the  roots  mulched:  in  the  N.,  the  roots 
must  be  brought  indoors.  Advertised  as  the  "tree 
ipomcea." 

5.  arborcscens,  Don.  An  erect,  woody,  tree-like 
plant,  reaching  15-20  ft.  height:  twigs  and  foliage 
finely  velvety-pubescent:  lvs.  ovate -cordate:  sepals 
oval,  obtuse,  .'-4 in.  long,  pubescent  within  and  without: 
fls.  white,  2  in.  long:  seeds  black  with  a  long  coma  of 
white  hairs  on  the  dorsal  angles.  Mex.  G.F.  7: 
364. — Requires  a  dry  cool  air  like  most  of  the  cacti 
and  makes  an  interesting  companion  plant  to  them  in 
a  cactus-house. 

6.  Wolcottilna,  Rose.  Tree,  25-30  ft.  high,  often  1  ft. 
through,  with  slender,  slightly  drooping  branches:  lvs. 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  smooth:  fls. 
numerous,  in  short  racemes  or  corymbs;  corolla  about 
2H  in.  broad,  white,  broadly  bell-shaped.  Mex.  G.F. 
7:365.— Seeds  do  not  germinate  readily. 

7.  Pes-capne,  Roth  (/.  maritima,  R.  Br.).  St. 
creeping,  seldom  twining,  20-60  ft.:  roots  often  12  ft. 
long  and  2  in.  thick:  lvs.  1-4  in.  long,  fleshy,  roundish, 
often  broader  than  long,  with  2  glands  at  the  base  and 
prominently  pinnate- veined :  peduncles  usually  few-fld., 
equaling  the  petioles:  corolla  nearly  2  in.  long,  bell- 
shaped,  margin  scarcely  lobed.  Aug.-Oet.  Trop.  coasts 
of  both  hemispheres;  drifting  sands  of  coast,  Ga.  to 
Texas.  B  R.  319. 

8.  stolonffera,  Poir.  (/.  cambsa,  R.  Br.  /.  acetosje- 
fblia,  R.  &  S.  /.  Uttoralis,  Boiss.  not  Blum  -  Sts.  gla- 
brous, creeping  and  often  rooting  at  the  nodes:  lvs. 
variously  lobed  or  oblong-lanceolate,  not  cordate:  fls. 
cream-colored,  1%  in.  long.  Circum tropical  on  sandy 
shores,  S.  C,  to  Fla.  CyriU,  PI.  Rar.  fasc.  1.  pi.  5. 

9.  Lfndheimeri,  Gray  (/.  heierophyUa,  Torr.,  not 
Ort  ).  Plant  finely  pubescent,  hoary  when  young:  lvs. 
deeply  5-clcft  or  5-parted,  all  of  the  lobes  or  the  3 
interior  ones  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  with  a  much 
contracted  base:  peduncle  1-2-fld.;  corolla  long-funnel- 
form,  about  3H  in.  long,  light  blue.  Rocky  soils,  W. 
Texas  to  N.  Mex.  Var.  Lindleyana,  Hort.  (/.  Lind- 
leyana.  Hort.),  has  smaller  lvs.,  lighter  colored  fla.,  and 
is  a  more  profuse  bloomer.  An  improvement  on  the 
type,  but  more  tender. 

10.  purpurea,  Roth  Indus  mAjus,  Hort.  Con- 
vdlvulus  purpureas,  Linn.).    Tall  Mornino-Gloky. 


Fig.  1961.  St.  trailing  or  twining  for  4-10  ft.,  branch- 
ing from  the  base:  peduncles  slender,  1-5-fld.,  often 
longer  than  the  petioles:  corolla  1-2  in.  long,  light  blue, 
purpk*,  pink  and  diversely  variegated.  July-»Sept.  Trop. 
Amer.  Escaped  from  gardens  to  waste  places,  Canada 
to  Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  and  Texas,  widely  distributed  in 
most  tropica!  regions.  B.M.  113,  1005,  if382.  Gn.  21.  p. 
295  ;  27,  p.  473. — One  of  the  most  popular  of  garden 
annuals.  Some  of  its  varieties  resemble  the  entire- 
leaved  forms  of  /.  hcticracea,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  longer  and  more  slender  peduncles,  umbellate 
pedicels,  and  oblong-acute  sepals  without  the  long  tip 
usually  found  on  t.  hederacea.  Seeds  ripen  freely  on 
cult,  varieties 
and  may  be 
gathered  for 
future  sowings. 
Among  the  host 
of  garden  forms 
are.  alba,  white; 
atro-ccrolea, 
dark  blue;  atro- 
sanguinea,  dark 
purple;  azurea, 
sky-blue;  carmi- 
nata,  light  crim- 
son ;  Dfckensonil 
(Phdrbiiis  W*. 
pida  var.  IXck- 
ensonii),  azure- 
blue;  H&beri  (/. 
Huberi  var.  f«r» 
iegala,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  marked 
with  silvery 
white,  fls.  vari- 
ously colored 
and  margined 
with  white;  ker- 
mesina  (/.  ker- 
mcinna),  scarlet; 
rosea,  blush-rose 


1902.  Ipomcea  purpurea  rax.  flore-pleao. 


varia,  a  trade  name  for  packages 
containing  a  mixture  of  many  kinds;  violacea- striata, 

violet-purple.  There  are  several  double  forms  of  /. 
purpurea.  Var.  MOre-pleno,  Fig.  1962,  has  very  large 
lvs.:  fls.  appearing  much  later  than  single  varieties, 
semi-  or  much-doubled,  bluish  white  streaked  with 
light  blue  or  pink.  Intro.  1892.  Said  to  be  very 
floriferous  and  a  good  pot-plant.  G.F.  5:593  (adapted 
in  Fig.  1962).  A.G.  14:246.  Var.  violacea  fi.-p!., 
Hort.,  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding.  Gt.  47, 
p.  133. 

11.  hlnfttnla,  Jam.  (Phdrbitis  dwerrifdlia,  Lindl. 
/.  mcxicana.  Gray).  Like  /.  hederacea,  but  young  lvs. 
entire  or  slightly  angulate,  becoming  deeply  3-lobed  and 
cordate,  as  in  /.  hederacea,  the  middle  lobe  broadest: 
peduncles  as  long  or  longer  than  petioles;  corolla  1  in. 
wide,  violet-purple,  sometimes  with  crimson  plaits; 
sepals  merely  acute,  not  attenuate  and  recurved  as  in 
/.  hederacea.  B  R.  1988.  B.M.  4289.— The  plants  in 
the  trade  as  /.  mcxicana  are  mostly  /.  hederacea,  I. 
dxgitala  and  Calonyciion  acuUatum.  I.  mcxicana  vera, 
Hort.,  /.  mcxicana  grandiflora  alba,  Hort.,  and  /.  mcxi- 
cana grandifiora  hubriila,  Hort.,  are  Calonyction  acuUa- 
tum or  / .  grandiflora. 

12.  mutabilis,  Lindl.  (/.  dcaMta,  Hemsl.  /.  Lcarii, 
Meissn.  not  Paxt.).  Perennial  from  a  woody  root: 
sts.  densely  and  softly  pubescent:  lvs.  orbicular-ovate, 
entire  or  3-lobed,  appressed  silky-pubescent  above, 
silvery  cancscent  beneath:  fls.  2-3  in.  long,  blue  or 
purple  with  a  white  tube  or  throat.  Mex.  B.R.  39. — 
One  of  the  most  showy  and  ornamental  species  of  the 
Pharbitis  group. 

13.  hederacea,  J  acq.  (/.  Si!  Roth.  /.  scdlrra, 
Forsk.  and  Hort.).  St.  twining  or  climbing,  2-8  ft:  lvs. 
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2-5  in.  long,  ovate-cordate,  the  lobes  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire,  or  the  lateral  lobes  repand  or  dentic- 
ulate; the  middle  lobe  narrowed  at  the  base:  peduncle 
1-3-fld.,  mostly  shorter  than  the  petiole;  corolla  funnel- 
form,  the  tube  UKUally  white,  the  limb  light  blue, 
purple  or  rose,  and  in  various  combinations  of  these 
colore;  sepals  hairy,  lanceolate,  with  long  and  often 
recurved  tips.  July-Oct.  Widely  naturalized  from 
Trop.  Amer.  in  fields  and  waste  placet*,  I'a.  to  Fla., 
west  to  Neb.  and  Mex.  Perhaps  native  in  the  South. 
B  R.  So  and  276  (as  /.  czndea).  B.M.  IKK  (as  Con- 
rolrulus  Nil).  Gn.  27,  p.  473. — This  sjx-cics  shows  great 
variation  in  the  form  of  its  (vs.,  both  on  the  same 
plant  and  on  different  plants.  In  some  forms  formerly 
known  at)  /.  .Yd,  the  lvs.  are  nearly  entire;  in  others 
they  are  very  deeply  lobed.  Next  to  /.  purpurea,  this 
is  now  the  most  popular  morning-glory  in  cult.,  and 
the  intro.  of  the  improved  Japanese  strains  will  extend 
its  usefulness.  Before  the  ap|>carance  of  these  oriental 
varieties  in  occidental  gardens,  the  >\»-<  «•*  had  already 
varied  into  many  distinct  horticultural  varieties;  as 
var.  limbata,  (/.  limbata,  Hort.),  with  the  corolla  violet- 
purple,  edged  with  white.  B.M.  5720  (as  Pharlnti* 
Nil).  Gn.  29,  p.  32.  Var.  marmorata  coelestina, 
large  Ms.,  marbled  and  striped  with  light  blue.  Gt.  44, 
p.  592.  Var.  marmorata  rosea,  Ms.  marbled  with  rose. 
Gt.  44,  p.  76.  Var.  fdliis  marmoratis,  lvs.  marked 
with  yellow,  limb  of  corolla  rostM-olor.  Var.  grandifldra, 
large  blue  fls.  Var.  Ferrandiana,  similar  to  var.  gratuii- 
flnra.  Aside  from  these  strains,  the  following  named 
varieties  of  Japanese  ipomu-aa  are  offered;  Antigone, 
lvs.  variegated:  fis.  blue,  with  pink  throat.  Aglaia, 
lvs.  variegated:  Ms.  crimson,  with  white  throat.  Aseria. 
fls.  dull  copper-red.  Ceres,  like  Aglaia,  but  Ms.  edged 
with  white.  Euphrosyne,  lvs.  variegated :  fls.  pure 
white,  with  pink  throat.  Princess,  fls.  spotted  with 
carmine.  Gt.  47,  p.  133.  A  form  with  foliage  dotted 
with  white  is  shown  in  I. II.  43,  p.  75.  The  various 
strains  give  fls.  which  are  diversely  scalloped,  ruffled, 
fringed,  double,  and  show  a  wonderful  range  of 
coloring. 

14.  Learii,  Paxt.  Bi.ro:  Dawn-Fix>wer.  .St.  a  very 
rapid  grower,  often  30-40  ft.  long,  somewhat  shrubby  at 
the  base:  lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  cordate,  acute,  mostly  entire 
or  slightly  3-lobed,  variable:  fls.  borne  in  clusters  of  12- 
30,  opening  in  succession;  corolla  4-5  in.  broad,  bell- 
shaped,  deep  lilac,  sometimes  dark  purple  with  five 
lighter  plaits.  Very  beautiful.  Aug.-<)ct.  Tropics  of 
both  hemispheres;  widespread.  B.M.  3928  (as  Pharbi- 
tit  Leari).  B.R.  27:56  (as  Pharbilis  Lean). — A  magnif- 
icent species  for  the  warmhouse,  but  not  usually  satis- 
factory outside,  at  least,  in  the  N.  One  plant  is  on 
record"  as  producing  60,000  fls.  at  the  rate  of  300  a  day. 
When  grown  in  the  open  the  fls.  are  likely  to  be  an 
unattractive  eop|iery  purple.  Thoroughly  naturalized 
in  S.  Calif.,  and  a  most  useful  plant  for  covering  waste 
places,  enbankments,  and  the  uke. 

15.  microdactylum,  Griseb.  A  glabrous,  woody, 
perennial  twining  vine,  several  feet  in  he  ight,  the  sis. 
often  covered  with  rough  corky  projections:  root  large 
and  woody:  lvs.  3~5-iobcd  or  suit-entire,  thick:  fls. 
scarlet,  sub-sal verform,  almut  1  !-j  in.  long,  the  limb  as 
broad  and  slightly  5-lobed;  stamens  slightly  exserted. 
Fla.  Keys  and  Cuba. — This  is  often  mistaken  for  I. 
fuchsioldes,  Griseb.,  a  rare  ami  little-known  Cuban 
species,  not  found  on  the  Fla.  Keys  anil  probably  not  in 
cult.  Var.  integrifdlium,  House.  Lvs.  entire,  "oblong- 
ovate,  subcordate  or  obtuse  at  the  base.  Commoner 
than  the  species.  Intermediate  lf.-forms  are  often  found 
on  the  same  plant. 

16.  Purga,  Hayne  (/.  JoIAjki,  Nutt.  &  Coxe,  not 
Pursh).  Lvs.  sagittate-cordate,  smooth:  peduncles 
generally  1-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles;  fls.  rose-pur- 
ple; corolla  long-tubular,  with  a  flat  limb.  Sept.,  Oct. 
Trop.  Amer.    B.R.  33:49  (as  Exogtmium  Purga).— 
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The  "Jalap"  of  commerce  is  an  active  purgative  made 
by  grinding  to  a  powder  dried  slices  of  the  tuberous) 
roots  of  this  s|>eeies.  It  was  principally  collected  near 
Xalapa,  Mex.,  of  which  Jalap  is  a  corruption. 

17.  angustifdlia,  Jacq.  (/.  fdicaului,  Blurne).  St. 
prostrate,  trailing  or  rarely  climbing,  much-branched : 
lvs.  1-3  in.  kmg,  less  than  1  in.  wide,  glabrous:  pedun- 
cles exceeding  the  petioles,  l>earing  1-2  small,  bell- 
shaped  fls.,  which  are  yellowish  white  with  a  purple 
eve.  Aug.,  Sept.  Widely  distributed  in  Trop.  Asia, 
Afr.  and  Amer.  B.M.  5426.  B.R.  317  (as  /.  <Unticu- 
lata Sometimes  grown  in  the  warmhouse,  but  there 
is  hardly  enough  foliage  to  set  off  the  pretty  dark- 
eyed  fls. 

'  IK.  tricolor,  Cav.  (/.  rubro-c*rulea.  Hook.  /.  Hookrri, 
Don  and  Hort.).  St.  tinged  with  purple,  branched,  10-2O 
ft. high:  lvs  membranaceous, much-veined, short-acumi- 
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nate:  peduncle  hollow  and  wand-like,  longer  than 
itetioles,  3-4-fld.;  fls.  3-4  in.  wide,  the  tube  white  and 
limb  red  In-fore  expanding,  at  length  purple  or  china- 
blue.  Aug.-Oct.  Mex.  R.H.  1K55:441  (as  Pharbitia 
rubro-carulea).  B.M.  3297.  P.M.  3:99.  Gn.  27:72. 
G.C.I1I.53:  HW.— One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  annual 
climbers.  The  fls.  are  often  dashed,  blotched  and 
shaded  with  rose,  or  are  entirely  rose.  It  is  likely  to 
run  to  vine  when  out-of-doors  unless  the  roots  are 
confined  in  a  box  or  pot  to  induce  early  flowering.  It 
makes  an  excellent  pot-plant  for  the  greenhouse.  Var. 
Heavenly  Blue,  from  Calif.,  proves  to  be  a  blue  form 
of  /.  tricolor,  which  is  csjweially  valuable  for  cut-fls. 
Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has  pure  white  "fls. 

19.  Horsfallie,  Hook.  Fls.  many,  in  a  2-branched 
cyme;  corolla  bell-shaped,  the  limb  of  5  broad,  rounded 
lobes,  vcrv  showy.  Cosmopolitan  tropics.  B  M  3315. 
P.M.  3:50.  F.S"  16: 1617  — Perhaps  the  most  pomilar 
iponwa  for  winter-flowering  in  a  warmhouse.  If  well 
treated  it  will  climb  20-30  ft.,  and  will  bear  hundreds 
of  fls.  each  day  in  earlv  winter.  May  also  lie  grown 
out-of-doors,  but  it  will  not  come  into  bloom  till  late 
fall  unless  the  roots  are  cramped.   Var.  alba,  Hort., 
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is  /.  ternata;  Lady  Slade  has  pale  rose fls.;  var.  Briggsii, 
(/.  liriggirii,  Hort.),  or  Lady  Brine,  •»  generally 
considered  better  than  the  type  for  most  puqiose*.  ft 
is  a  freer  grower  and  bloomer,  the  Bs.  are  a  rich  magenta- 
crimson,  and  it  roots  from  cuttings  much  more  rea<lily 
than  /.  Hor$fallix.  This  variety  make*  a  fine  plant  in 
a  10-in.  pot.  (J. M.  37:49.  Var.  Thdmpmmii,  or  /. 
Thonwoniana,  Hort.,  is  /.  ternata. 

20.  ternata,  Jaeq.  (/.  HdrtfaUur  var.  dlba,  Hort.  /. 
Hdr»fallix  var.  Thomsoniana,  Hort.  /.  Thomaoniana, 
Miut.).  St.  somewhat  woody  at  base:  lvs.  usually 
3-parted,  the  segms.  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  fleshy, 
smooth :  fis.  trumpet-shaped,  about  2  in.  across.  Other- 
wise like  /.  HorxfaUur,  of  which  it  is  often  considered  a 
variety.  Probably  from  \V.  Indies.  G.C.  II.  20:817. 
F.  188*4,  p.  1 18. — Not  considered  quite  so  effective  for 
greenhouse  cult,  as  /.  HortfaUix. 

21.  a  urea,  Kellogg  (Operctdlna  aitrea.  House).  A  slen- 
der twining  vine,  woody  below,  with  very  large,  white, 
tuberous  roots:  lvs.  digi  Lately  5-lobed:  lis.  2-4  in.  across, 
funnelform,  with  a  widely  expanded  limb,  golden  yel- 
low: the  rhombic,  entire,  sub-repand  Ifts.  often  decidu- 
ous, as  are  the  branches.  Lower  Calif. 

22.  setdsa,  Ker.  Brazilian  Morning-Globt.  Plant 
very  vigorous,  branching,  covered  with  stiff  purplish 
hairs:  lvs.  3- 10  in.  wide,  cordate,  angular  or  3-lcW,  the 
middle  lobe  abruptly  contracted  below  into  a  narrow 
neck:  peduncle*  many-fid.,  longer  than  the  petioles; 
fls.  2-4  in.  wide,  solverform,  rose-purple.  Aug.-Oct. 
Brazil.  B.R.  335. — An  excellent  free-growing  climber 
for  covering  arbors,  and  cs|jccially  valuable  for  making 
a  dense  screen  because  of  it*  very  leafy  habit.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  seeds  sown  in  the  open  will  give 
flowering  plants  in  late  August.  It  may  also  be  treated 
as  a  warmhouse  deciduous  twiner.  Var.  Northern 
Light  is  said  to  be  a  cross  with  CaUmydion  aeuUalum. 
Plant  unusually  vigorous,  often  growing  40-50  ft.:  fls. 
lavender-pink.  • 

23.  einuata,  Ort.  (/.  diaatcla,  Pursh,  not  Willd.  /. 
ginilala,  Hort.).  St.  somewhat  woody  at  base,  covered 
with  long  yellowish  hairs:  lvs.  smooth  or  nearly  so, 
polmately  7-parted,  the  divisions  lanceolate  or  narrowly 
oblong,  molt*  or  less  sinuately  cut  and  toothed:  pedun- 
cles 1-2-fld.,  longer  than  the  petioles;  fls.  1-2  in.  wide, 
bell-shaped,  white  with  purple  center;  calyx  as  long  as 
the  corolla-tube.  June-Sept.  Trop.  Amer.,  and  near 
the  coast  from  Ga.  to  Texas. — In  Texas  it  expands 
only  2-3  hours  at  midday,  and  is  there  called  the 
"noon-flower."  It  may  be  treated  as  a  coolhouae  ever- 
green, and  is  worth  growing  for  its  delicate  foliage  alone. 
In  the  N.  the  tubers  must  be  wintered  in  a  cellar. 

24.  dlgitata,  Linn.  (/.  paniculate,  R.  Br.  1.  palmala, 
Hort.,  not  Forsk.).  Fig.  1063.  St.  trailing  or  climbing, 
20-40  ft.:  lvs.  3-7  in.  wide,  5-7-parted,  the  segms. 
elliptic,  sometimes  spatulate,  entire:  fls.  numerous, 
in  a  2-branched  cyme;  corolla  l}*j-3  in.  wide,  broadly 
bell-shaped,  5-lobed,  pinkish  purple  or  pink:  seeds 
with  a  dense  tuft  of  dirty  white  wool  springing  from 
the  apex.  July-Sept.  Tropics  of  both  hemisphere*. 
R.H.  1853:381.  B.R.  62;  333  (as  /.  plaicnais).  B.M. 
3685  (as  /.  ptateruris) .  C.ng.  2:311— One  of  the  best 
tuberous-rooted  iporncras  for  the  garden  or  warm- 
house.  In  the  N.  it  may  be  used  with  fine  effect  if 
grown  in  a  tub  and  trained  to  an  adjacent  pillar  or 
trellis,  the  vine  being  cut  off  l>efore  frost  and  the 
tub  stored.  Farther  south  the  tulx-rs  may  be  planted 
directly  in  the  open,  and  will  give  a  profusion  of  bloom 
nearly  all  summer.  Var.  insignia,  Hort.  (/.  insignia, 
Ker).  Lvs.  not  palniately  divided,  nearly  entire  or 
lobed,  the  under  surface  sometimes  purplish.  B.M. 
1790.  B.R.  75. — There  are  few  plants  of  var.  insignia 
in  cult. 

25.  bonariensis,  Hook.  {l.ficifolin,  Lindl.  /.  Perrin- 
giana,  Damm.    /.  SUbnrii,  Penny).  St.  branching, 
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tinged  with  purple  and  covered  with  short  stellate  hairs: 
lvs.  deeply  cordate,  3-5-lobcd,  the  middle  lobe  longest : 
peduncles  several- Hd .,  longer  than  the  petioles;  fls.  1 '  j- 
2  in.  wide,  violet  to  lilac,  the  limb  spreading  into  5 
crenate  lobes.  Aug.-Oct.  Trop.  Amer.  and  Afr.  B.M. 
3005.  B.R.  27: 13.  P.M.  9:25.  Gt.  47 : 1446.-Here 
belongs  /.  .Stllowii,  Penny,  and  probably  Hort.,  not 
/.  StUoi,  Mart.,  which  is  a  distinct  species. 

26.  sagittata,  Lam.  (/.  sf*cid*a,  Hallier,  not  Pent.). 
Sts.  twining  from  a  perennial  root,  slender  and  glabrous: 
lvs.  stronglv  sagittate,  short-|ietiolcd :  fls.  slender, 
about  3  in.  (ong,  purple.  Marshes  and  fields,  N.  C.  to 
Mcx.  and  W.  Indies. 

27.  chryseides,  Ker.  St.  slightly  woody,  much  twi- 
ning, smooth  or  branches  slightly  hairy :  lvs.  1-2  in.  long, 
ovate-cordate  to  sub-hastate,  acute,  entire  or  toothed, 
3-angled,  3-lobed  and  repand:  peduncles  1-7-fld.,  longer 
than  the  petioles;  corolla  H-J^in.  wide,  funnel-shaped. 
July-Oct.  Trop.  Asia  and  Afr.  B.R.  270— It  can  be 
grown  out-of-doors,  but  is  tardy  in  blooming.  Best 
treated  as  a  warmhouse  evergreen  climber.  /.  chryseides 
is  advertised  abroad.  /.  chrytdnlha,  Hort.,  described  in 
American  catalogues  as  having  rich,  glossy  foliage  and 
golden  yellow  fls.,  may  belong  here. 

28.  aidsefdlia,  Choisy  (/.  corymbbaa,  Don.  /.  cymbaa, 
Lindl.  /.  antillana,  Millsp.  Turbina  corymbbaa,  Raf.). 
A  slender,  climbing  perennial  vine,  woody  below:  lvs. 
ovate,  cordate,  small  or  medium-sized:  fls.  borne  in 
large  cymose  clusters  on  elongated  branching  peduncles; 
corolla  white,  I  *A  in.  long  and  broad;  sepals  somewhat 
wing-like  in  fr. :  caps,  turbinate,  usually  1 -seeded. 
Fla.,  W.  Indies,  and  Trop.  Amer. 

29.  macrorhiza,  Michx.  (/.  Michduxii,  Sweet.  /. 
J  aid  pa,  Pursh,  in  Bot.  Mag.  1813,  not  Pursh's  descrip- 
tion, 1814).  Sts.  perennial  from  a  thickened  woody  root, 
trailing  or  climbing  6-8  ft.  high,  springing  from  an 
oblong  root  weighing  4—30  pounds:  foliage  whitish 
with  a  soft  totnent ulose  pubescence;  lvs.  entire,  repand, 
or  lobed,  3-5  in.  long,  ovate-cordate,  membranaceous, 
veiny:  peduncles  1-5-fld.;  sepals  very  unequal,  the 
inner  ones  l^in.  king  and  twice  as  long  as  the  outer 
ones;  fls.  about  3  in.  long,  cream-colored,  with  a 
magenta  throat.  S.  C.  to  Fla.  and  Mcx.  B.R.  342. 
— A  very  ornamental  warmhouse  climber  and  valu- 
able for  the  garden  if  the  tubers  are  started  in 
the  greenhouse  before  being  set  out;  otherwise  the 
plant  seldom  blooms  much  before  frost.  The  "Jalap" 
of  commerce  does  not  come  from  this  plant,  but  from 
/.  Purga.  The  roots  of  /.  macrorhiza  are  but  slightly 
purgative. 

30.  Tuba,  Schlecht.  (/.  lalifdlia,  R.  &  S.  /.  ventricbsa, 
Don.  /.  grandt flora,  Lam.  Calonijctian  grandifidrum, 
Choisy).  A  stout,  twining,  perennial,  woody  vine: 
foliage  glabrous  or  nearly  so;  lvs.  ovate,  cordate.  5-10 
in.  broad,  thickish  in  texture:  fls.  white,  funnelform, 
about  4  in.  long:  caps,  large,  1  in.  diam.  with  an  oper- 
culate  dehiscence.  Amer.  Trop. — Some  of  the  inferior 
strains  passing  as  /.  Bona-nax  and  its  synonyms  Ix-long 
here.  Not  a  proliferous  flowcrer,  anil  in  cult,  rarely 
successful. 

31.  pandurata,  G.  F.  W.  Mey.  Man-of-tue-Earth. 
Wild  Potato-vine.  St.  2-12  ft.  long:  root  very  long 
and  large  (10-20  pounds):  lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  long- 
petioted,  usually  cordate  and  entire,  occasionally 
angulate,  fiddle-shape  or  hastately  3-lobcd:  peduncles 
1-5-fld.,  commonly  a  little  longer  than  the  petioles; 
corolla  2-4  in.  wide,  broadly  funnelform  with  pointed 
lobes,  white  with  a  dark  purple  throat.  May-Sept. 
Drv  soils,  Canada  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ont.  and  Texas. 
AG.  12:037.  R.H.  1893:574.  B.M.  1003  (as  Cofi- 
volvulus  candicana),  1939,  and  Gn.  27,  p.  373  (both  as 
C.  panduratus).  B.R.  588. — In  some  places  this  spe- 
cies is  a  very  troublesome  weed,  which  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  exterminate  because  of  iU  long  tuberous  roots. 
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It  can  easily  be  kept  within  bounds  in  the  garden  with 
a  little  care,  and  makes  a  very  desirable  plant  for  cov- 
ering an  old  dead  stump  or  back  fence.  The  chief 
merit  of  /.  pandurata  as  a  garden  plant  is  its  hardiness: 
it  is  often  sold  as  the  "harxly"  or  "perennial 
lower."  If  well  mulched  the  root*  will  stand  26° 
There  is  a  double-fid.  form.  It  is  some- 
times escaped  in  cult,  grounds. 

32.  Jalapa,  Li  mil.  (Batatas  JalApa,  Cboisy) .  A 
slender,  glabrous,  twining  vine  from  a  large  woody  root : 
lvs.  triangular-ovate,  entire  or  3-lobed,  plicate-veined: 
peduncles  usually  very  short,  1-fld.:  sepals  sub-equal, 
Broadly  ovatef  obtuse,  l/\m.  long;  fls.  slender  funnel- 
form,  2-2  in.  long,  pink  or  purple.  A  Mexican 
species,  the  roots  of  which  possess  purgative  powers 
equal  to  those  of  /.  Purga.  L.B.C.  fl:i f>18. — The  names 
of  this  and  /.  macrorhua  have  been  confused  from 
the  fact  that  this  plant,  figured  by  Lindley  in  1813 
(B.M.  1572)  as  Convolvulus  Jalapa  (I.  Jalapa,  Pursh, 
as  synonym)  is  not  the  Carolinian  plant  described 
by  Purs))  under  that  name  in  1814.  The  plant 
described  by  Pursh  as  /.  Jalapa  is  the  /.  macrorhua  of 
Michaux. 

33.  Batatas,  Poir.  (Batata*  tdulis,  Choisy).  Sweet 
Potato.  Lvs.  ovate-cordate,  usually  angular  or  lol>ed, 
variable,  petioled:  peduncles  equaling  or  exceeding 
the  petioles,  several-fid.;  corolla  1-2  in.  wide.  Origin 

Jirobably  from  l.fastigiala  of  Trop.  Amer.  (/.  platani- 
olia,  R.  &  S.).— Largely  cult,  in  many  varieties  for  its 
edible  tubers.  Sec  Sweet  Potato. 

Several  species  of  alight  ornamental  value  occur  in  the  southern 
states,  and  are  sometimes  aevn  in  cult.  /.  drurrlArum,  House.  Re- 
sembling I.  hederarea  but  rough-pubescent  and  adapted  to  drier 
situation*.  Ari». — /.  lacunAm.  I jnn.  Annual  with  small  while  fl»., 
olten  with  a  pink  limb.  Pa.  to  S.  C.  III.  and  Tcxsa.— /.  pWy«l«lA«, 
H.  6  8.  (I.  urubellata.  Mcy.>.  .Small  yellow  A*,  in  umbels.  Fla.  and 
Trap.  Amer. — /.  tnchoairpn,  Kll.  S.  C.  to  Fla.,  Kana.  and  Mei.— /. 
triloba.  Linn.  Pink  or  purple  corolla  fjin.  long.:  Iva.  3-lobed.  Fla., 
Aris.  and  Trop.  Amer. 

The  two  folluvritig  *pecles  of  recent  Intro,  are  an  yet  not  common 
in  the  trade:  /.  Maealum,  Mattel.  Slightly  pubescent,  woody  at*.: 
Iva.  ovate-orbicular,  abruptly  acute  and  mucronate.  deeply  cordate; 
petioles  long,  somewhat  villous:  Ms.  axillary,  in  aubscasilc  cymes; 
corolla  large,  campanulate.  orange-colored,  margined  with  red. 
Native  of  Italian  Somaliland. — /.  Mahdnii,  C.  11.  Wright.  An  erect 
shrub  with  oblong  lvs.  about  1  *■«  in.  long  and  1  in,  broad,  obtuse  at 
both  ends,  entire:  petioles  >«>n,  long:  corolla-tube  deep  reddish 
purple,  paler  above,  the  limb  white  or  slightly  suffused  with  pink, 
over  3  in.  broad.  Native  of  Uganda. 

.See  Quamoclit  for  / ;*>mern  QuamoelU,  I.  eoccinea,  I.  nli/niia,  and 
/.  htdrrmfoiia.  See  Calnnyrtion  for  /.  Bona-noj  and  /-  lattrnwr. 
Ipomm  Homxrdii ,  P.  D.  Bamhart,  Pacific  Garden  4 :  No.  9,  p.  5,  Aug. 
ltU  1— C^uaxnoclit  gnuuiibora. 
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Il'SEA  (fancied  resemblance  to  ips,  a  cynip  insect 
or  a  worm).  Orchiddcex.  Two  or  3  terrestrial  h.  Indian 
pseudobulbous  orchids,  allied  to  Pachystoma,  with 
which  it  has  been  united:  lvs.  long,  narrow  and  pli- 
cate: scape  sheathed;  fls.  few,  large,  highly  colored. 
I.  specidsa,  Lindl.  (Pachystoma  sprctdsum,  Reichb.). 
Deciduous,  tuberous-rooted,  with  erect  scapes  to  18  in. 
high:  lvs.  5-8,  long-pet ioled,  6-10  in.  long:  fls.  several, 
bright  yellow,  fragrant,  2-3  in.  diam.,  the  lip  oblong, 
with  side  lobes  triangular  and  middle  lobe  obovate: 
pseudobulbs  tufted.  Ceylon.  B.M.  5701.  G.  26:189. 
—Blooms  in  winter.  To  be  potted  in  fibrous  loam,  peat 
and  leaf-mold,  and  rested  after  growth.       l.  h.  B. 

IRESINE  (Greek  name  for  a  harvest  garland  wound 
with  wool:  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  these  plants  are 
woolly).  Amarantdcex.  Acuyranthes.  Ornamental- 
leaved  bedding  plants. 

Low,  spreading,  climbing  or  erect  herbs  or  subshrubs: 
lvs.  stalked,  opposite,  the  margins  not  toothed  in  the 
domestic  species:  fls.  very  small,  bracteate,  in  axillary 
or  terminal  panicles,  perfect  or  imperfect  (plants  some- 
times dioecious),  the  perianth  of  one  series  terete,  5- 
parted,  with  ovate-oblong  segms.;  stamens  5;  style 
short  or  none,  the  stigmas  2  or  3:  fr.  a  utrieulus.— 


8pecies  20-25  in  Trop.  and  Subtrop.  Amer.  Two  or  3 
species  are  in  common  cult,  as  btdding-plants,  be* 
of  their  highly  colored  lvs.  and  sts.  The  first  of 
to  be  intro.  was  described  before  the  fls.  were 
and  it  was  referred  to  Aehyranthea  (A.  Verschaffeltii), 

but  in  that  genus 
the  anthers  are  2- 
loculed,  whereas  in 
Iresine  they  arc  1- 
loculed.  To  gar- 
deners they  are  still 
known  as  Aehy- 
ranthea. 

of  propagation, 
ability  to  withstand 


.■in- 
to 


bedding,  plants 
They  will  not  w 


shearing, 
and  the  bright 
colors,  the  iresmes 
are  amongBt  the 
most  popular  bed- 
ding-plants. Few 
plants  are  easier  to 
grow.  Stock  plants 
are  kept  over  win- 
ter in  a  cool  tem- 
perature (as  in  a 
carnation  house), 
and  in  February 
and  March  they 
given  more  heat  and  moisture,  and  cut  back, 
;et  cutting  wood.  Cuttings  root  quickly  in  any 
cutting-bed.  For 
allv  set  6  to  10  inches  i 
frost. 

Herbstii,  Hook.  f.  (Achyrdntha  Verschaffillii,  Lem.). 
Lvs.  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular,  obtuse  and  notched  at 
the  apex,  purple-red,  with  prominent  arched  veins,  or 
in  the  commoner  variety  green  or  green-red  with  yellow 
veins  (var.  auno-reticulata).  8.  Amer.  B.M.  5499. 
II. F.  II.  7 : 103.  This  was  described  and  figured  in  Aug., 
1864.  by  Ix-maire  as  Aehyranthea  (?)  Verschoffeltii 
(I.  II.  11:409),  and  later  by  Van  Houtte  as  Iresine 
VerscMffeltii  (F.  S.  15:1001).  In  July.  1864,  however, 
Hooker  had  published  it  as  Iresine  Herbstii,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Herbst,  of  the  Kew  Nursery,  who  intro.  it  from  the 
River  Platte.  There  are  horticultural  varieties  with 
Latin  names.  /.  Wdllisii,  Ort.,  is  a  small  form,  with 
numerous  small  roundish  lvs.,  which  are  bronze-red  or 
dark  red  above  and  dark  blood-red  beneath.  /.  bril- 
liantissima,  has  rich  crimson  color. 

Lindenii,  Van  Houtte  (Achyrdnthes  acuminata,  and 
/.  acuminata,  Hort.).  Fig.  1964.  Lvs.  ovate-acuminate 
or  lance-ovate,  with  less  arching  or  curving  veins,  in 
the  original  form  rich,  deep  blood-red,  but  in  some  gar- 
den forms  with  light-banded  veins.  Ecuador.  r.S. 
17:1737.  G.Z.  13:32.  —  More  pyramidal  in  habit 
than  the  other  species,  and  now  more  common.  To 
this  species  evidently  belong  the  garden  forms  known  as 
/.  Emersonii,  I.  CoUcnsii  and  1 .  Jonnosa. 

I,   /It-  ••  YoflB   (Achyranthes    Ricmuelleri,    Hsage  A 

Schmidt  I ,  is  probably  a  garden  form  of  one  of  the  above.  It  is  a 
dwarf  grower,  withstanding  severe  cutting:  lvs.  and 
««mine,  L.  H.  B. 

IRIARTEA  (after  Bernard  Iriarte).  Pal mdec*.  Tall 
spineless  palms,  with  cylindrical  or  swollen  stems  sup- 
ported on  a  pyramid  of"  exposed  roots. 

Ix-avcs  few,  unequally  pinnate;  lfts.  equilateral, 
cuneate,  entire  or  erose,  plicate;  petiole  channelled; 
sheath  cylindrical:  fls.  small:  fr.  1-2  in.  long:  stigmas 
eccentric  or  lateral  in  fr.  This  palm  is  separated  from 
Ceroxylon  by  the  cuneate  lfts. — Species  10.  Trop.  8. 
Amer.  /.  Bungvrothii  was  advertised  in  1895  as  Triar- 
tea,  which  was  presumably  a  typographical  error  for 
Iriartea.  This  is  a  horticultural  name  for  /.  exorrhua, 
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Mart.,  but  the  plant  is  in  cultivation  under  the  former 
name. 

exorrhlza,  Mart.  (/.  Bungerdthii,  Hort.).  Trunk 
about  35  ft.  tall,  crowned  by  a  congested  cluster  of 
10-20  showy  lvs.;  each  bearing  15-20  pairs  of  1ft*.,  the 
latter  about  20  m.  Ions  and  1V$  wide:  spadicea  1-4, 
appearing  between  the  lvs.;  fla.  yellow:  fr.  olive-green, 
reticulate.  Trop.  8.  Amer. — Doubtfully  in  cult,  at 
this  time  (1013)  in  Amer.  n.  TATioB.f 

IRIS  (Greek,  rainbow).  Iridace*.  Plates  LVIII, 
LIX.  Showy  and  interesting  Rowers  for  outdoor 
bloom,  widely  known  and  planted;  perennials  with  rhi- 
zomes or  bulb-like  root-stocks,  mostly  narrow  long 
leaves,  and  commonly  erect  habit  ;  includes  the  blue  Aor 


Herbs  with  linear  or  ensiform  equitant  lvB.rst.  simple 
or  branched:  fls.  of  6  senna.,  the  3  outer  reflexed,  and 
the  3  inner  usually  smaller  and  erect,  always  narrowed 
to  a  distinct  claw,  1  to  many  in  terminal  heads,  from 
epathes  which  are  formed  of  the  upper  bract-like  lvs.; 

silc;  style  divided  into  3  petal-like 


branches,  which  art?  bifid  or  crested  at  the  tip;  stig- 
matic  surface  immediately  below  the  crests:  ovary  ses- 
sile or  pedicelled,  within  the  spathe.— Distinguished 
from  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  except  Hcrmo- 
dactylus  and  Monca  by  the  2-wingcd  style-branches, 
from  Hermodactylus  by  the  3-celled  caps.,  and  from 
Monro  by  the  more  or  less  connate  perianth-eegms. 
For  monographs  of  the  genus,  see  Baker's  Iridea?,  1888, 
Lynch,  The  Book  of  the  Iris,  1904.  and  t  he  fine  mono- 
graph of  Dykes,  The  Genus  Ira,  1913.  The  number  of 
species  of  Iris  recognixed  by  different  monographers 
ranges  between  140  and  170.  The  synonomy  includes 
something  over  700  names.  The  extensive  synonomy 
is  an  indication  of  the  great  variability  and  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  genus.  In  general  the  irises  are  natives 
of  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  but  the  different  sub- 
genera differ  much  in  their  distribution.  The  distribu- 
tion of  some  of  the  subgenera  is  coextensive  with  that 
of  the  genus,  while  others  are  restricted  to  limited 
regions.  The  subgenus  Apogon  is  the  largest  and  also 
the  most  widely  distributed  section  of  the  genus.  Its 
representatives  are  found  throughout  temperate  N. 
Amer.,  Eu.,  Asia  and  N.  Afr.  They  extend  from  Alaska, 
Labrador  and  Kamtehatka  in  the  north  to  Fla.,  Algiers 
and  Honkon£  in  the  south.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
genus Pogoniris,  which  is  the  second  largest  and  horti- 
culturally  the  most  important  section,  are  found  in 
Cent,  and  S.  Eu.  and  N.  Afr.  and  thence  eastward  to 
China  and  N.  W.  India.  No  members  of  this  sub- 
genus arc  indigenous  to  Amer.  The  small  subgenus 
Evansia  comprises  a  few  species  of  crested  irises  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  closely  related  American 
forms,  /.  crvdata  and  /.  lacuairis,  occur  only  in  Japan 
and  E.  China,  The  American  species  differ  widely 
from  the  far  eastern  ones  in  the  absence  of  an  evident 
stem.  The  subgenus  Oncocyclus  is  a  small  section 
whose  members  are  restricted  to  a  limited  region  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.  Farther  to  the  cast,  in 
Turkestan,  the  Oncocyclus  irises  are  replaced  by  the 
members  of  the  closely  related  subgenus,  Regelia.  In 
N.  India  in  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  Karakoram 
and  Himalayan  Mts.  are  found  a  few  species  constitu- 
ting the  subgenus  I'seudoregelia,  so  named  on  account 
of  the  affinity  of  its  members  to  those  of  the  subgenus 
Regelia.  The  peculiar  oriental  subgenus  I'ardan- 
thopsis  contains  only  a  single  species,  /.  dichotomo, 
which  is  found  in  Manchuria  and  N.  China.  The 
bulbous  irises  comprise  three  subgenera,  Xiphium, 
Juno,  and  Gymuidriris.  The  subgenus  Xiphium  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  sections,  the  Xiphiums  proper, 
which  occur  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily  and  N.  Afr.; 
and  the  reticulata  irises,  which  arc  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  Transcaucasia  and  Turkestan.  The  Juno  irises 
in  Spain,  N.  Afr.,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  east- 


ward to  India.  The  single  species  of  the  monotypic 
subgenus  Gynandriris  is  distributed  from  Portugal  to 
N.  W.  India. 

Something  over  100  species  of  Iris,  with  innumerable 
garden  varieties,  are  offered  by  dealers  in  America. 
Many  of  these,  including  the  native  Bpecies,  are  culti- 
vated only  to  a  slight  extent,  so  that  horticultural 
interest  centers  chiefly  around  the  groups  described 
below. 

1.  German  trite*.— Under  this  head  may  be  grouped 
the  tall  European  pogonirises  and  the  numerous 
varieties  and  hybrids  derived  from  them.  Besides 
/.  germanieal  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
cliL-a,  the  principal  species  of  the  group  arc  /.  aphylla, 
1.  vartegata,  I.  florentina,  I.  pallida,  I.  Cengialli, 
I.  flavtscem,  I.  plieata,  J.  Swertii,  I.  KochU,  I.  lurida, 
I.  negltcta,  I.  tambueina,  I.  squalen*  and  /.  hybrida. 
Many  of  these  which  are  usually  recognixed  as  species 
are  undoubtedly  of  garden  origin.  /.  germanica  itself  is 
not  certain^k^owr ito  occur  in  a  native  state.  I 

medan  cemeteries  and  was  undoubtedly  distributed 
throughout,  the  Mediterranean  region  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  carried  it  everywhere  with  them  as  an 
embellishment  for  graveyards.  /.  Koehii,  I.  lurida, 
1.  ntgUcla.  I.  sambueina  and  /.  squalen*  are  probably 
hybrids  of  which  there  are  innumerable  forms  in  this 
pro  up.  /.  Swtrtii  and  /.  plieata  are  pale  forms  of 
7.  Cengialiii  and  1.  pallida,  in  which  the  color  is  absent 
except  along  the  margin  of  the  segments.  /.  hybrida 
probably  represents  a  similar  derivative  of  /.  rariegata 
in  which  the  yellow  color  is  absent.  Owing  to  their 
diversity  of  origin,  the  varieties  of  this  group  have  a 
great  diversity  of  color,  ranging  from  pure  white  through 
all  shades  of  mauve  and  tlue  to  dark  purple.  From 
/.  variegata  and  /.  fiavetcen*  the  yellow-flowered  varie- 
ties and  those  whose  flowers  are  variegated  with  yellow 
were  probably  derived.  The  flowers  of  all  the  varie- 
ties are  large  and  handsome,  often  stately,  exhibiting 
beautiful  variegation  and  shades  of  color.  They  are 
borne  on  stout,  erect,  branched  stalks  much  exceeding 
the  clumps  of  spreading  leaves.  All  are  hardy,  and  form 
excellent  border  plants,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

2.  Japanese  true*. — All  the  plants  cultivated  as 
Japanese  irises  are  referable  to  a  single  species.  Iris 
Umgata,  more  commonly  known  as  /.  Kaempferi.  The 
type  of  the  species  has  been  so  much  broken  that  its 
varieties  constitute  a  distinct  horticultural  group,  con- 
taining perhaps  as  many  or  more  named  varieties  than 
the  germanica  group  itself.  So  far  as  known,  no 
hybrids  or  other  species  enter  into  the  make-up  of 
this  class.  The  plants  form  strong  clumps,  attaining  a 
height  of  2  to  3  feet,  and  bearing  several  flower-stems. 
The  leaves  are  slender,  erect,  growing  almost  parallel 
to  each  other.  In  the  wild  type  the  inner  segments  are 
erect  and  rather  small.  The  cultivated  forms  fall  into 
two  groups, — the  three-petaled  forms  in  which  the 
inner  segments  have  been  nearly  suppressed  while  the 
outer  segments  constitute  the  showy  part  of  the  flower, 
and  the  six-petal ed  forms  in  which  all  the  segments  are 
large  and  spreading  giving  the  flower  the  fiat  expanded 
form  characteristic  of  the  group.  The  flowers  range  in 
color  from  white  through  various  shades  of  blue  to 
deep  purple,  with  the  segments  variegated  with  darker 
veins  and  streaks,  or  plain.  All  the  varieties  are  hardy, 
and  thrive  best  in  cool,  moist  situations.  They  begin 
flowering  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  continue 
through  July. 

3.  The  tall  apogon  iri»c*. — Besides  the  Japanese 
irises,  two  other  groups  of  apogon  irises  deserve  men- 
tion on  account  of  their  ornamental  value.  These  are 
the  sibirica  group  and  the  spuria  group.  The  species 
of  the  sibirica  group  which  are  of  horticultural  interest 
are  /.  sibirica,  I.  sangvinta,  I.  Wilton  ii,  and  /, 
Dtlavayi.  The  plants  of  this  group  are  characterized  by 
long  grass-like  leaves  growing  in  close  tufts  from  which 
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arise  clusters  of  tall  branched  flower-stems  2  to  3  feet 
in  height.  /.  rihiricn  has  several  varieties  ranging  in 
color  from  deep  blur  to  white.  These,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  /.  WtUonii  make  it  possible  to  have  tall  clumps 
of  blue,  white,  and  yellow  irises  <»f  the  nbirica  type.  /. 
tanguitiea,  whirh  has  the  flowers  partly  hidden  among 
the  leaves  is  less  ornamental  tlian  /.  inbiriea,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  raised  high  above  the  leaves.  /.  lirla- 
vajfi  is  a  blue-flowered  sjiecics  which  flowers  in  July 
when  most  other  irises  have  passed.  The  plants  of  this 
group  all  thrive  best  in  rather  moist  situations.  Of  the 
spuria  group,  only  the  tall  ornamental  forms  closely 
allied  to  /.  spuria  are  considered  here.  The  most  com- 
monly cultivated  forms  are  /.  tpuria,  I.  halophUa, 
better  known  as  /.  GucltlttuUedtiana,  I.  orienialis,  I. 
Afonnieri  and  /.  aurca.  These  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  minor  characteristics  such  as  color  and  slight 
modifications  in  the  sha|»e  of  the  segments.  They  are 
frequently  all  regarded  as  varieties  of  a  single  type,  /. 
tpuria,  but  for  horticultural  purpose*  it  is  more  ser- 
viceable to  treat  them  as  separate  species.  Hesides 
those  forms  which  may  be  said  to  approach  spwitic 
rank,  innumerable  minor  varieties  exist  in  the  group. 
The  color  of  the  flowers  ranges  from  blue  in  /.  tpuria  to 
bright  yellow  in  /.  Afonnieri  and  deep  yellow  in  1.  aurta. 
In  7.  orientalvB  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow  bordered  with 
white.  The  proportion  of  white  and  yellow  varies  much 
in  different  specimens.  The  plants  of  this  group  are 
tall  and  stately  with  leaves  1  to  2  feet  long,  drooping 
gracefully  above.  The  flower-stems  usually  rise  high 
above  the  leaves,  and  bear  two  to  three  heads  of  flow- 
ers. Those  on  the  lateral  branches  an-  held  close  to  the 
main  stem  so  that  the  whole  inflorescence  has  the 
appearance  of  a  spike.  The  stems  are  usually  2  to  3 
feet  high.  Those  of  /.  aurea  are  said  to  grow  to  a  height 
of  5  feet  in  California.  Some  of  the  sixties  are  natives 
of  swampy  regions  and  consequently  thrive  well  in 
wet  places.  All  grow  well,  however,  in  almost  any 
situation. 

4.  Dtrarf  irises. — Dwarf  irises  occur  in  several  sub- 
genera but  the  best-known  and  most  commonly  culti- 
vated forms  are  the  dwarf  European  pogonirisea, 
including  /.  pumila,  I.  psewio-pumila,  I.  bijwra,  and  /. 
Chamriris.  These  are  remarkable  for  their  numerous 
color  varieties,  which  range  from  pale  yellow  to  lilac, 
blue,  purple,  and  very  dark  red.  Most  of  the  forms  in 
cultivation  are  varieties  of  /.  pumila  and  /.  chnirue- 
iru»,  but  man)'  of  the  garden  forms  which  pass  as 
varieties  of  /.  pumila  are  derived  from  /.  Chama-iris. 
I.  pumtla  and  /.  Chamriris:  are  the  most  satisfactory  of 
the  group,  as  the  others  are  less  hardy  or  less  florif- 
erous.  /.  armaria,  the  Hungarian  form  of  I.flavuurima, 
thrives  well  in  dry  sandy  situations.  The  most  common 
dwarf  forms  among  the  a|>ogon  irises  are  /.  humili*, 
I.  rulhrnica  and  the  American  /.  itrna.  Of  these,  /. 
vrrna  is  the  most  striking  because  in  all  characteristics 
of  habit  and  growth  it  resembles  a  pogoniris  but  Licks 
the  beard  characteristic  of  that  group.  /.  eristata 
and  its  close  relative,  or  pcrlia|>s  sul>s|>ccics,  /.  laeutt- 
trts,  are  dwarf  American  forms  belonging  to  the 
subgenus  Evansia,  or  crested  irises.  The  dwarf  irises 
seldom  grow  over  9  inches  high.  They  spread  rapidly 
by  their  creeping  rhizomes  and  soon  form  large 
patches.  This  habit  makes  them  useful  as  border 
plants. 

f>.  (htr»cyclu*  irises. — The  oncocyclus  irises  differ 
from  other  irises  in  several  striking  characteristics. 
The  seeds  have  a  creamy-white  aril  nearly  as  large  as 
the  will  itself.  The  stem  is  surmounted  by  a  long, 
unkcrlvd  tubular  upathe  which  reaches  beyond  the 
top  of  the  |HTianth-tube.  The  stem  bears  a  single 
flower,  which  in  some  stiecies  is  of  enormous  size,  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  segments,  of 
which  the  inner  are  larger  than  the  outer,  present  a 
most  singular  combination  of  somber  colors.  The 
peculiar  colors  are  often  due  to  the  interlacing  of  num- 
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erous  very  thin  veins,  usually  blue  or  brown,  on  a  white 
or  straw-colored  ground.  The  most  common  shades 
thus  produced  are  beautiful  sky-blue,  light  gray,  and 
brown  to  almost  black.  In  some,  all  the  segments  are 
colored  nearly  alike,  but  in  m«*t  species  the  inner  and 
outer  segments  are  differently  colored.  The  species 
fall  into  two  groups  according  to  their  geographical 
distribution.  With  their  distribution  other  charac- 
teristics are  curiously  correlated.  The  species  occurring 
in  central  and  eastern  Asia  Minor,  Transcaucasia,  ana 
the  mountains  of  northern  and  western  Persia  arc  dwarf 
slender  species  differing  from  each  other  by  well- 
marked  characteristics.  Those  found  in  Palestine, 
Syria  and  MesojK>tamia  are  tall,  attaining  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  and  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  bv  any  characteristic 
except  the  color  of  the  flowers.  These  apparently  are 
all  varieties  of  a  single  species.  In  America  the  onco- 
cyclus  irises  are  not  widely  cultivated.  The  most 
commonly  grown  form  is  /.  susiana.  Many  hybridal 
have  been  raised  in  Europe.  For  a  monograph,  sec 
Foster.  Cm.  43,  pp.  130-135. 

6.  Hxdhom  iris**.— About  20  species  of  bulbous  irises 
are  cultivated  in  America.  They  are  rather  dwarf, 
hardy  and  half-hardy  bulbous  plants,  known  chiefly  for 
the  brilliant  colors  and  strong  contrasts,  and  for  their 
numerous  flowers.  The  species  most  commonly  found 
in  gardens  are  /.  Xiphium,  better  known  as  /.  kis- 
panica,  and  /.  riphouks  or  /.  anglica.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  oldest  iris  in  cultivation.  See  Foster,  G. 
C  II.  23,  pp.  567  and  726,  and  Foster,  Bulbous  Irises 
(1*92).  Heinhich  Hasselbring. 

The  cultivation  of  irises. 

As  will  be  seen  by  their  distribution,  irises  are  espe- 
cially adapted  by  their  hardiness  to  growth  in  our  gar- 
dens, though  some  forms,  as  the  African,  the  Indian, 
and  the  Oneocyclus  species,  need  special  treatment  or 
protection.  In  the  main,  the  irises,  from  a  cultural  point 
of  view,  are  like  others  of  the  various  natural  fami- 
lies, mostly  very  good — not  to  say  commonplace — 
with  a  few  decidedly  inferior  members.  As  there  are 
nearly  170  sped**  of  irises,  with  countless  varieties, 
they  are  interesting  to  the  amateur  collector  and 
grower  both  for  their  variety  and  their  general  beauty 
of  flower. 

The  life  of  iris  flowers  varies  from  three  to  six  days. 
They  are  fragile,  but  if  cut  before  the  petals  unroll  may 
be  forwarded  to  considerable  distance  without  injury. 
This  is  the  onlv  way,  in  fact,  by  which  the  florist  can 
market  them.  The  botanists  divide  the  irises  into  two 
main  groups,  the  bulbous  kinds  and  those  with  rhizomes, 
these  groups  being  each  divided  by  the  varying  charac- 
ters of  the  more  or  less  raised  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
fall  of  the  flower.  This,  of  course,  gives  no  clue  to  cul- 
tural necessities  or  to  time  of  flowering,  two  important 
details  in  a  garden. 

Considering  the  bulbous  irises  as  a  group,  those  are 
all  hardy  without  protection  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  city  except  /.  Histrio,  I.  alaia,  I.  juncea,  I. 
palnstina,  I.  tinffitana,  I .  Vartanii. 

In  the  order  of  thou*  flowering,  the  reticulata  group 
is  the  earliest,  /.  Bakeriana  and  others  starting  into 
flowet  as  soon  as  released  by  frost,  usually  in  February 
or  March.  These  are  soon  followed  by  the  others  of 
this  group,  the  largest -flowered  member  being  /.  his- 
trioutes.  A  peaty,  sandy  soil  seems  to  be  most  accept- 
able to  this  group,  and  no  organic  manure  must  be 
given  them.  A  location,  if  possible,  where  they-  may  be 
kept  on  the  side  of  dryness  in  summer  is  desirable.  The 
culture  of  these,  like  that  of  all  exotic  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens, is,  of  course,  tentative.  If,  on  trial,  they  seem  to 
be  happy  and  increase  from  offsets  or  buds,  they  may 
remain  in  the  Isirders  indefinitely,  but  if  during  the 
second  season  they  show  no  gain,  the  bulbs  should  be 
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lifted  and  a  trial  made  in  another  location.  This  group 
seeds  freely,  and  the  seed-pods  will  be  found  just  under 
the  soil  surface. 

Closely  following  this  group  are  the  so-called  Juno 
irises,  of  which  /.  persica  is  the  most  familiar,  though 
not  the  best  example.  These  irises  have  somewhat 
large  bulbs,  with  curious  persistent,  fleshy  roots,  and 
seem  to  thrive  best  in  somewhat  stiff  soil,  in  sheltered 
locations,  where  they  will  be  well  baked  during  the 
summer.  They  flower  in  March  and  April,  the  best 
forms  being  /.  Rosaibachiana,  I.  orchioides.  I.  sindjar- 
ensis,  and  /.  assyriaca.  They  are  desirable  plants  in 
the  most  exclusive  gardens.  They  seed  freely,  and  also 
increase  by  offset*. 

About  the  same  time  as  above  will  flower  the  Iris 
tultrrona  ("The  Widow"),  which  is  neither  bulbous  nor 
an  iris  strictly,  but  has  a  weird  beauty  of  its  own,  with 
its  green  and  black  flowers.  This  should  have  a  summer 
baking.  Sec  Hermodactylus. 

Planted  out  in  the  early  fall,  the  Bo-called  Spanish 
irises  make  an  early  start  and  produce  leaves  which  are 
persistent  during  the  winter  and  seldom  injured  here. 
In  May  and  June  they  broaden  out,  and  are  then  sur- 
mounted by  very  bright,  distinct  and  charming  flow- 
ers. Very  satisfactory  flowers,  these,  and  of  the  easiest 
culture.  They  probably  do  best  in  spot*  inclining  to 
moisture.  The  bulbs  make  offset*  rapidly,  and  should 
often  be  divided  ami  replanted.  There  arc  two  forma 
and  numerous  flowers  ot  this  iris.  The  boldest  form  is 
that  known  as  the  "Thunderbolt."  Spanish  irises,  under 
mild  forcing  arc  now  largely  grown  by  florist*  for  early 
spring  flowers. 

The  "English"  irises,  /.  xiphioides,  follow  the 
"Spanish"  in  June  and  July.  Their  flowers  are  wider  in 
all  their  parts,  and  in  a  limited  range  of  colors,  white 
and  purple.  "Mt.  Blanc,"  pure  white,  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  group.  The  foliage  of  the 
English  iris  does  not  bear  till  early  spring,  and  the 
varieties  flourish  in  a  rather  drier  position  than  the 
"Spanish." 

The  African  bulbous  irises,  /.  juncta,  I.  Vartanii, 
I.  alata,  are  subject*  for  a  coolhouse,  though  the  former 
is  rarely  hardy  here. 

The  rhizomatoua  irises  may  be  divided  into  a  numl>cr 
of  sections,  but  in  a  cultural  way  may  be  broadly 
considered  in  two  sections:  those  with  thick,  surface- 
creeping  rhizomes,  as  the  hybrid  German,  and  those 
with  more  or  less  thin  ones,  a*  /.  sibirica  and  /.  Uerigala, 
which  are  subterranean.  While  the  former  section 
mm  prises  plants  which  grow  in  various  conditions, 
some  with  the  root*  submerged,  yet  in  a  general  way 
they  have  mostly  surface-creeping  rhizomes.  These 
are  best  transplanted  soon  after  flowering,  at  which 
time  they  commence  a  new  growth.  It  is  customary  for 
the  nurserymen  to  supply  these  in  the  fall,  which 
usually  leads  to  the  loss  of  a  season,  as  they  often  fail  to 
become  established  when  planted  late.  The  foliage  of 
the  iris  indicates^  sun-loving  family,  and  irises  should 
be  planted  in  full  exposure  in  rich,  but  not  manured  soil, 
well  drained.  The  rhizomes  should  be  planted  flat  and 
covered  to  half  their  diameter.  If  the  rhizome*  are  in 
a  growing  condition,  no  further  care  will  usually  be 
necessary  with  the  larger  number  of  the  species,  but  if 
the  rhizomes  are  dormant  and  partly  dried  up,  as  they 
are  frequently  on  receipt,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  have  not  much  moisture  till  they  start  into  growth, 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  rot.  Not  every  iris  will 
grow  in  every  garden,  but  the  failure  to  establish  these 
plants  is  most  often  caused  by  too  much  exposure  to 
excitement  of  light,  warmth  and  moisture  when  the 
plant  is  not  ready  to  convert  it*  reserve  into  food. 
Valuable  species  should  have  the  protection  of  a  frame 
in  such  circumstances  till  it  seems  safe  to  plant  them 
out.  If  carefully  treated  and  not  excited,  apparently 
hopeless  dried-up  rhizome*  may  often  be  saved.  Most 
of  these  irises  in  common  cultivation  increase  rapidly, 
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and  should  be  divided  and  replanted  every  two  or  three 
years;  otherwise  the  rhizome*  become  matted  and  the 
■bode  of  grass.  Among  them  will  be  found  some  of 
the  showie*t  flowers  of  the  family. 

Usually  in  early  May  /.  Chamriris  and  it*  variety 
/.  olbiensis  flower,  followed  quickly  by  the  d warier 
/.  pumila  and  it*  white  form  /.  atlica.  Forms  of  /. 
lutescens,  Lam.,  quickly  follow,  after  which  /.  germanica, 
I.  florentina  and  the  host  of  "hybrid  German"  varieties 
come  rapidly  forward  and  give  a  great  wealth  of  color. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  great  bearded  purple  /. 
prrmanica,  perhaps  the  most  generally  cultivated  iris. 
There  are  larger -flowered  form*  of  this:  /.  amas 
and  /.  macranlha.  J.  germanica  alba  seems  to  be  a 
variety  of  /.  albicans.  This  and  /.  flarentina  are  the 
usual  white-flowered  forms  seen  at  this  time.  Of  bold, 
lighter  purple  kinds,  /.  pallida  and  it*  hybrids  are  then 
preeminent. 

The  German  irises  of  the  garden  are  not  varieties  of 
/.  gernuinica,  but  hybrids  of  various  species,  a*  /.  pal- 
lida. I.  varxegala,  I.  sambucina,  I.  squalen* ,  I.  lurida  x 
wild  forms  and  /.  neglecta,  I.  amarna,  I.  plicata  and  /. 
Swtrlii,  which  are  known  only  in  gardens.  Naturally 
these  vary  much  in  stature,  time  ol  flowering,  size  and 
coloring  of  flowers.  They  may  be  had  in  almost  endless 
variety,  but  a  typical  collection  may  be  made  with  com- 
paratively few  plants. 

Among  the  best  forms  of  the  "hybrid  German"  irises 
arc:  /.  aphylla — Bridesmaid,  Madame  Chereau,  Swer- 
tii;  /.  anurna — Compte  de  St.  Clair,  Fairy  Queen,  re- 
ticulata alba,  V'ictorine;  /.  neglecta  — Cordelia,  Wagner; 
/.  pallida — Khedive,  Mail.  Pacquitte,  Queen  of  May, 
Walmer;  /.  squalens — Amols,  Jacquiniana,  Harrison 
Weir,  Mons.  Chereau:  /.  variegata — Beaconsfield,  Da- 
rius, Hector,  Honorable,  Prince  of  Orange. 

June  is  flowering  time  for  many  iris  specie*,  many  of 
which  are  uncommon,  but  of  the  more  available  forma 
one  could  scarcely  neglect  the  native  /.  hexagona,  the 
dark  La  Mance  form  of  which  ia  very  distinct  and 
amongst  the  handsomest  of  the  family.  A  white  form 
of  this  ia  not  hardy  here.  /.  fulea,  another  native  plant 
with  copper-colored  flowers,  is  also  interesting.  Irises 
with  distinct  forms  arc  /.  Afonnieri  and  /.  orirntalis  (or 
/.  ochroleuca),  both  of  which  have  obliquely  growing 
rhizomes  and  enjoy  moisture. 

For  margins  of  water  /.  Psrudacarus,  with  yellow 
flowers,  is  invaluable,  and  our  natives,  /,  versicolor  and 
/.  caroliniana  seem  as  happy  in  the  moisture  as  in  the 
uplands.  The  iris  rhizomes  which  require  deep  planting 
are  mostly  smaller  and  thinner  than  those  of  surface 
creepers.  The  species  with  these  root*  are  mostly 
strong-growing  plants,  rapidly  increasing  and  requiring 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  though  there  are  some  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  be  mentioned  later.  Of  the  members 
of  this  group,  /.  sibirica,  in  several  purple  and  white 
forms,  is  a  common  garden  plant.  /.  ensata  is  a  com- 
mon Asiatic  iris  with  small  flowers  borne  among  the 
narrow  foliage,  which  is  as  ornamental  as  some  of  the 
large  grasses. 

The  Japanese  irises,  which  usually  end  the  general 
displav  of  irises,  are  a  remarkable  example  of  tvpe- 
brcaking,  the  occidental  gardeners  having  worked  up 
from  /.  Isvigata  a  wonderful  variety  of  colorings  and 
variation  in  number  of  petals,  though  the  colors  may 
be  included  in  about  halt  a  dozen  general  types.  There 
arc  few  handsomer  flowers  than  good  forms  of  the 
white  Japanese  iris.  This  iris  may  be  grown  on  the 
upland,  but  it  does  not  do  its  best  in  such  locations,  for 
it  is  particularly  susceptible  to  good  treatment,  and  to 
produce  large  flowers  both  water  and  manure  are  essen- 
tial. Peter  Barr,  the  veteran  fancier  of  good  plants, 
wrote  from  Japan,  after  consulting  one  of  the  oldest 
cultivators,  that  "this  iris  is  grown  in  the  rice-fields  in 
winter  and  watered  each  month  while  at  rest  with 
human  manure  (cow  manure  would  do);  as  soon  as 
young  growth  ap|>ears  no  more  manure  is  given  and 
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the  ground  is  flooded.  When  growth  has  ended  the 
water  is  withdrawn." 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  iris  is  that  though  these  plants  have  been  in 
cultivation  here  since  soon  after  the  treaty  porta  were 
first  opened,  they  seem  to  have  excited  little  attention 
from  gardeners  until  within  a  few  years.  Yet  the  first 
importations  were  as  handsome  as  the  later.  In  this 
connection  it  mav  be  said  that  Japan  has  also  /.  gracili- 
prs,  a  dark  purple  hardy  form,  and  /.  jnponica  or  /. 
chinentis,  one  of  the  beauties  01  the  family  but,  like  /. 
ttctarum  (the  roof  iris),  another  crested  kind,  needing 
here  greenhouse  |M*« »Nwt  i«m  and  well  worth  it.  There  is, 
however,  a  perfectly  hardy  crested  iris,  the  beautiful 
dwarf  /.  cri&tata  of  the  upper  southern  stat«-s — a  charm- 
ing plant  for  a  front  border  or  rockery.  Equally  dwarf 
are  our  lake  irises  /.  laewstri*  and  /.  itmo. 

The  west  coast  of  the  United  States  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  some  beautiful  and  distinct  irises,  mostly 
of  the  wiry-rooted,  thin-leaved  type.  They  have  not  yet 
been  fully  separated  botanically,  and  they  are  most 
difficult  things  to  establish  in  eastern  or  other  gardens, 
so  that  there  are  really  very  few  in  cultivation. 

/.  macroriphon,  I.  liartu<effii,  I.  Douglasiana,  I. 
braeltaia,  I.  tenax,  I.  longipciala,  I.  tenuis  and  /. 
Purdyi  is  a  list  which  will  interest  the  searcher  after 
interesting  plants.  Max  Leichtlin,  who  has  a  genius 
for  growing  difficult  things,  has  been  successful  in 
establishing  /.  bracleata,  I .  macrosipkon  and  /.  Purdyi. 
He  says,  "My  experience  is  that  they  cannot  be  moved 
unless  in  full  vegetation.  We  must  grow  them  from 
seed,  and  not  touch  the  seedlingB  until  they  have 
formed  a  solid  rootatock.  After  this  and  movement  to 
grow  has  begun,  they  can  be  safely  handled  and  trans- 
planted like  other  irises." 

Seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open  in  autumn,  plants 
appearing  in  the  spring  should  be  undisturbed,  and 
in  the  fall  covered  witn  a  frost-proof  frame.  They 
should  flower  the  second  (or  third)  season.  After  flow- 
ering they  may  be  shifted  carefully,  but  must  always 
have  protection  as  they  naturally  commence  to  grow 
very  early  and  frosts  are  fatal  to  them.  Only  in  this 
way  is  there  much  chance  of  success  with  these  rare 
plants.  Some  of  the  species  have  been  flowered  here 
under  harsh  conditions  but  they  were  survivals  of  large 
number*  of  collect**!  plants. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  two  allied  groii|>s,  the 
oncocyclus  and  regelia.  These  are  considered  bv  ama- 
teurs the  most  interesting  groups  of  tin-  iris  family — in- 
teresting in  the  amateur's  vocabulary  meaning  some- 
thing rare  and  difficult.  At  the  best,  these  plants  give 
few  flowers,  but  they  compensate  for  this  by  their  dis- 
tinct and  quaint  beauty.  The  best-known  member  of  the 
family,  /.  susiana,  has  been  in  cultivation  several  hun- 
dred years,  but  is  by  no  means  yet  a  common  plant.  It 
takes  more  kindly  to  cultivation  than  any  other  of  the 
groups,  will  usually  flower  in  the  border  tin-  first  year 
after  planting  if  the  spring  is  not  too  rigorous  [  and 
gardens  are  not  unknown  where,  from  some  conditions 
of  fortunate  placing  or  soil,  they  continue  to  flourish.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  formula 
for  growing  these  irijses.  They  vary  among  themselves 
as  to  their  requirements,  and  need  special  and  different 
treatment  in  different  gardens  and  climates.  These 
irises  are  natives  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus, 
central  Asia  and  i'ersia  regions,  all  of  which  are  hot  and 
dry  in  summer,  with  a  seMled  and  sometimes  severely 
cold  winter  and  a  genial  spring.  In  some  of  the  regions 
they  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow  in  winter  while 
dormant,  but  Palestine  and  Persia  have  oj>en  winters, 
ami  their  irises  make  growth  at  this  time.  After  culti- 
vating most  of  the  aperies  for  a  numlier  of  seasons,  the 
writer's  experience  do**  not  lead  him  to  dogmatize 
much  on  their  cultivation  or  to  approve  of  many  special 
devices  which  have  been  nut  forward  from  time  to  time 
as  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
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ion  among  the  growers  who  have  had  the  best  success 
with  these  plants  is  about  as  follows,  premising  that 
one  is  dealing  with  plants  which  are  perfectly  oardv: 
The  rhizomes  are  received  with  the  Dutch  bulbs  in  the 
fall,  at  which  time  they  are  dormant  and  leafless.  It  is 
well  to  store  them  in  a  cool  place  and  plant  out  in 
November  in  a  bed  of  fairly  light  and  well-drained  soil 
in  a  bonier  fully  exposed.  They  require  no  protection, 
but  if  the  climate  is  one  where  frosts  and  thaw  alternate, 
it  is  well  to  give  the  ground  a  covering  while  frozen  to 
keep  it  firm.  'Die  irises  so  planted  will  seldom  spear 
hen;  till  genial  weather  arrives,  and  with  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  moisture  at  the  root  will  give  flowers  from 
strong  buds.  After  flowering,  or.  more  accurately, 
flowering  time,  one  is  force*  1  to  choose  between  two 
methods  of  treatment.  If  the  garden  is  high,  dry  and 
hot,  the  best  procedure  is  to  cover  the  beds  with  a  glass 
frame  sufficiently  large  to  protect  them  from  moisture 
and  allow  the  rhizomes  to  bake.  This  frame  may  be 
removed  in  the  late  fall.  If  the  leaves  appear,  as  some  of 
th«in  are  likely  to  do,  they  may  be  left  unprotected 
until  very  severe  weather  sets  in,  that  is,  usually  in 
December.  Coal-ashes  have  also  proved  satisfactory, 
though  unsightly.  Foliage  does  not  seem  to  become  as 
soft  under  them  as  under  leaves  or  mats.  If  the  spring 
is  genial,  with  weather  steadily  becoming  warm,  the 
plants,  being  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  conditions  will 
seem  to  warrant,  slwuld  be  in  the  best  possible  shape  to 
reward  one  with  their  noble  blooms.  It  is  the  lack  of 
this  genial  spring  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  which, 
however,  leads  often  to  cultural  troubles.  The  leaves, 
having  been  protected,  are  none  too  hard,  and,  with  the 
constant  alternate  thawing  and  freezing,  and  the  high 
winds,  hot  and  cold,  the  plants  need  constant  watch- 
ing and  application  of  needed  cov«rring  till  really  genial 
weather.  Otherwise  the  foliage  is  blighted  and  no 
flowers  are  produced.  The  most  satisfactory  way,  if 
one  is  more  interested  in  results  than  in  garden  prob- 
lems, is  to  grow  oncocyclus  and  regelia  iris  and  the 
numerous  hybrids  which  are  now  available  continuously 
in  a  coldframe.  The  frame  should  be  located  where 
drainage  is  perfect  with  no  bottom  moisture,  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  keptperfectly  dry*  and  baking  after 
the  blooming  season.  The  plants  should  be  protected 
from  hard  freezing  after  leaves  arc  formed,  but  should 
not  be  protectee]  enough  to  make  them  soft.  The 
trouble  of  this  procedure  is  well  worth  while  if  one 
wishes  a  rare  display. 

In  gardens  which  are  low  and  never  free  from  mois- 
ture, the  beat  procedure  is  that  followed  in  Holland, 
lifting  the.  rhizomes  in  July  and  taking  them  under  cover 
in  dry  earth,  planting  out  again  in  the  fall.  In  this  case 
care  should  be  used  in  lifting  not  to  injure  the  numer- 
ous fleshy  roots.  The  Palestine  and  Persian  forms  of 
these  irises  are  considered  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate, 
from  their  habit  of  early  growth. 

Irises  are  not  only  increased  by  the  division  of  the 
rhizomes  or  by  offsets,  but  may  be  rapidly  grown  from 
seed,  which  they  usually  produce  freely,  though,  in 
most  eases,  they  require  artificial  fertilization.  A  large 
number  of  the  common  irises  of  gardens  are  hybrids, 
and  of  Lite  years  a  number  of  beautiful  hybrids  have 
l>een  produced  between  some  of  the  rarer  oncocyclus 
species,  and  between  these  also  and  common  forms,  as 
/.  variegala,  and  so  on.  There  are  still  opportunities  to 
produce  manv  new  and  untried  crosses,  and  experi- 
ments in  this  line  are  recommended.  The  pollination  of 
the  iris  is  simple.  The  anthers  should  be  removed  when 
the  flower  first  0|>cns,  and  preserved  in  paper  or  vials, 
properly  marked.  The  pollen  will  retain  its  potency  for 
a  week  or  is-rhaps  longer,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
stigma  of  the  flower  selected  (the  anther  of  which  has 
been  removed  promptly)  with  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
The  stigma  will  he  found  near  the  apex  of  the  petal-like 
style,  and  is  ready  for  inclination  when  the  upper  edge 
drops  down  and  cxjkisi*  the  upper  surface.  Many  ins 
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seeds  germinate  with  considerable  irregularity,  and 
failure  to  start  promptly  should  not  lead  to  discourage- 
ment or  discarding  of  the  pan  in  which  the  seeds  arc 
■wra-  J.  N.  Gerakd. 

The  iris  in  California. 

Because  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  iris  come  from 
around  the  Mediterranean  and  so  are  accustomed 
to  a  thorough  baking  and  drying  out  in  summer,  their 
culture  is  especially  sat isfactory  in  California  and  the 
range  of  varieties  available  so  large  that  some  may  be 
found  in  flower  in  all  but  the  late  summer  months.  The 
first  rains  usually  start  a  few  of  the  dwarf  and  tall 
bearded  iris  into  a  premature  flowering,  this  being  so 
regular  in  the  case  of  the  Iria  Koehii  that  it  is  now 
being  sold  as  a  fall  bloomer.  /.  slyloxa  (I.  unguicularix) 
also  flowers  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  accompanied 
at  the  latter  time  by  the  smaller  bulbous  irises,  such  as 
/.  reticulata.  From  February  on,  the  dwarf  bearded 
irises  (/.  pumila  and  the  mrny  slightly  taller  forms  of 
/.  Chamairix)  are  covered  with  masses  of  flowers  in 
various  shades  of  cream,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple.  In 
March  and  April  one  h:is  a  choice  of  the  tall  bearded  or 
so-called  German  iris,  the  oncocyclus  group,  /.  tpuria. 
1.  ochroleuea,  I.  aurra,  I.  Monnieri,  and  their  cross-bred 
relatives,  as  well  as  the  native  Califomian  si*«oies  and 
the  moisture-loving  Siberians.  May  win  the  Spanish 
irises  at  their  best,  followed  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  by  the  English  iris,  and  the  season  ends  in  Juno 
or  July  with  the  big  Japanese. 

The  cultural  directions  for  California  are  simple. 

with  each  main  group.   The  tall 


/  evergreen  that  the  tyjie  (/.  grrmanica  and  its 
white  form)  is  often  used  for  planting  between  side- 
walk and  curb.  Yet  the  many  beautiful  kinds  to  be 
found  in  the  /.  pallida,  I.  plicata,  I.  neglecta,  I.  varie- 
gata,  and  /.  squalen*  sections  are  not  very  often  seen, 
although  their  culture  is  quite  as  easy.  All  they  require 
is  sunlight  and  a  place  which  becomes  quite  dry  in 
the  summer,  the  easiest  possible  conditions  to  supply  in 
California.  They  dislike  shade  and  standing  moisture. 
Soil  is  not  important,  as  equally  fine  results  have  been 
secured  in  the  heavy  adobe  of  the  valleyB  and  in  gravelly 
hillside  loams.  Divide  to  single  rhizomes  and  replant 
when  they  show  signs  of  being  crowded.  This  is  best 
done  just  after  blooming  or  in  late  summer,  but  it  is 
possible  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Next  to  the  above,  the  bulbous  Spanish  irises  give 
the  best  garden  effect  and  lead  in  usefulness  as  cut- 
flowers.  The  little  bulbs  should  be  at  least  3  inches 
underground  by  October,  if  possible,  as  they  dry  up 
if  left  too  long  before  planting.  Distance  apart  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  they  may  go  as  close  as  3  inches  if 
space  is  valuable,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a  tap  crop 
between  tulip  or  daffodil  bulbs  ta  keep  up  the  show  in  a 
small  garden.    Plant  in  any  cultivated  soil,  but  see 


that  drainage  is  good,  as  the  stems  rot  off  if  subjected 
to  stagnant  water.  After  blooming,  do  not  cut  the 
stems  to  the  ground  if  flowers  are  desired  next  year,  for 
the  Blight  foliage  is  needed  to  ri|>en  the  bulbs.  Many 
of  the  best  varieties,  however,  an;  so  cheap  that  where 
ground  is  valuable  they  may  be  discarded  after  bloom- 
ing, though  if  left  to  ripen  properly  they  will  increase  so 
rapidly  that  division  will  be  necessary  every  other 
year.  Knglish  irises  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory, 
though  their  flowers  are  larger.  They  n««d  much  more 
moisture  than  the  Spanish  irises,  and  are  more  to  be 
recommended  to  those  who  can  give  plenty  of  water 
ami  partial  shade. 

The  oncocyclus  and  regelia  irises  do  better  in  Cali- 
fornia than  anywhere  else  in  America,  as  they  must  be 
dried  off  in  summer  and  no  artificial  means  are  neces- 
sary here.  Contrary  to  European  practice,  the  best 
success  is  achieved  by  planting  as  Boon  as  received  in 


October  and  encouraging  growth  so  that  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  bloom  in  March  and  April.  No  special 
soil  is  recommended,  but  it  is  desirable  to  cater  to  their 
lime-loving  taste  by  incorporating  okl  plaster  and  bone- 
flour  in  the  earth.  They  are  nowhere  easy  plants  to 
grow,  so,  if  success  be  achieved  the  first  year,  leave  the 
roots  alone.  Under  these  conditions,  /.  xuxiana,  I. 
alrofusca,  I.  iberica,  J.  Lortctii,  J.  Korolkowii,  and 
others  bloom  quite  well.  The  Juno  irises  do  fairly  well 
under  these  same  conditions,  but  are  still  rather  an 
experiment. 

Most  striking  features  of  many  gardens  in  April  are 
huge  clumps  of  /.  oriental ix  (/.  ochrolrnca).  tor  cul- 
ture these  can  be  grouped  with  /.  xpuria,  I.  aurra,  and 
/.  Monnieri,  as  all  like  lots  of  water  during  their 
growing  season,  which  is  fortunately  our  rainy  one, 
but  again  somewhat  contrary  to  experience  else- 
where they  can  get  through  the  dry  season  without 
irrigation. 

The  Siberian  and  Japanese  iris,  however,  need  moist- 
ure as  much  here  as  elsewhere,  and,  though  the  amount 
required  may  be  lessened  by  heavily  mulching  t  he  bed 
with  rot  ten  "manure,  they  are  certainly  less  adapted 
to  our  natural  conditions  than  the  other  wet  ions  of  the 


genus.  In  the  warmer,  sunnier  parts  of  the  state,  the 
flowers  often  burn  badly  and  have  to  be  protected  with 
lath  screens,  an  unsightly  arrangement.   Their  most 


suitable  place  is  in  a  Japanese  garden  where  they 
get  the  overflow  of  a  pool,  and  if  this  is  in  the  sumi 
fog  belt  thev  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Califomian  iris  an-  well  worthy  of 


cultivation.  /.  Douglasiana,  with  its 
from  purple  through  lilac  to  buff, 
attractive.  Do  not  dig  up  the  wild  plants  when  in  bloom, 
as  they  will  not  move  well  at  that  time.  Either  raise 
from  seed  or  lift  them  when  growth  starts  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  this  being  the  only  safe 
time  to  move  any  of  the  native  species. 

Twenty-five  distinct  tall  bearded  irises  for  Cali- 
fornia, omitting  only  expensive  novelties: 
Asiatica  (Kharput),  amas,  Kochii. 
Pallida,    pallida    dalmatica    (Princess  Beatrice), 
Albert  Victor.  Queen  of  May,  Madame  Paquette. 
Madame  Chereau,  Mrs.  Rout  he. 
Mrs.   Horace   Darwin,  Victorine   (weak  grower), 
Isolene. 

Perfection,  Cottage  Maid. 
Darius,  Gracchus,  Hector, 


Jaequesiana,  King  of  Irises 
Cengialtii,  florentina,  flave* 


Sydney  B.  Mitchell. 

Orris-root  cultivation. 

Orris-root  (corruption  of  irix-root)  is  apparently  the 
product  of  /.  grrmanica  and  related  species;  the 
violet-scented  roots  are  used  for  perfumery  powders, 
dentrihees,  and  for  bad  breath;  the  "fingers"  made  from 
the  rhUomes  are  used  for  teething  babies. 

As  orris-root  is  no  longer  used  for  artificial  violet, 
the  price  has  receded  to  normal,  and  probably  if 
grown  in  this  country  would  not  pay.  However,  as  it 
is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  public  and  exi>erimen- 
ters,  the  following  notes  are  quoted  from  L.  J.  Keena, 
Florence,  Italy,  in  a  commercial  publication. 

"The  soil  in  which  this  root  is  grown  has  much  to 
do  with  the  quality,  as  well  as  with  the  quantity  and 
fragrance  of  the  root,  and  therefore  with  its  commer- 
cial success.  This  plant  grows  in  different  kinds  of  soil, 
but  that  best  adapted  to  its  growth  is  the  Btony  moun- 


tain soil.  This,  however,  must  be  scientifically  pre- 
pared so  that  the  under  soil  will  not  remain  compact, 
for  that  would  bo  disastrous  to  the  plant  during  the 
summer  months.  In  a  loose  soil  containing  sand  the 
roots  grow  well,  but  are  less  odorous  and  compact. 
Rich  yellow  soil  is  still  less  adapted  to  its  culture,  as  the 
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plants  die  quickly.  The  rich  land  near  manure-piles 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  plants,  but  the  roots  are 
neither  of  good  quality  nor  fragrant,  and  when  dried 
shrivel  up  and  are  consequently  discarded  bv  the  buyers. 
The  situation  or  lay  of  this  land  matters  little,  though 
the  best  ground  is  usually  found  on  hillsides.  The  plant 
also  grows  high  up  in  the  mountains,  where  snow  and 
ire  make  the  cultivation  of  it  difficult.  In  these  high 
places  the  root  takes  a  few  years  more  to  reach  its  full 
growth. 

"The  most  suitable  soil  fpr  orris-root  is  that  which 
has  been  prepared  bv  spring  seeding  with  some  variety 
of  leguminous  plant,  and  which  has  been  well  pre- 
pared and  deeply  plowed.  The  best  months  for 
planting  the  iris  are  August  and  September, 
although  it  may  be  planted  as  late  as  the  first  part 
of  October.  The  first  two  months  mentioned,  how- 
ever, are  preferable  for  the  planting,  as  the  plant 
begins  to  grow  immediately  upon  being  placed  in  the 
ground. 

"The  best  method  for  planting  in  soil  that  has 
already  been  prepared  is  to  make  hole*  with  a  hoe  about 
16  inches  apart,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
One  plant  should  be  placed  in  each  hole  resting  on  the 
wall  of  the  hole  and  having  its  root  just  reach  the 
bottom.  This  permits,  the  perfect  development  of  the 
bulbous  root.  To  insure  good  production,  the  soil 
should  be  howl  in  May  and  again  in  September. 
Irrigation  is  not  beneficial  to  the  plants,  as  the  root* 
become  leas  compact  in  irrigated  land  ami  there  is  a 
dangerous  tendency  toward  fermentation.  Fertilising 
the  soil  with  manure  has  the  same  effect,  but  if  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  plants  is  desired,  a 
system  of  fertilizing  with  rich  sod  can  be  adopted. 
The  best  fertiliser  is  the  seed  "lupino"  (Lupinus 
albus),  which,  after  being  cooked  in  an  oven,  is  placed 
small  quantities  near  each  plant  at  the  September 
ng  of  the  first  year,  if  it  is  to  be  a  two  years' 
growth,  and  in  September  of  the  second  year,  if  for  a 
three  years'  growth.  If  the  field  is  to  be  replanted 
with  orris-root  the  soil  should  be  well  fertilized,  and 
grain,  grass  or  some  other  crop  grown  thereon  for 
three  or  four  years. 

"The  gathering  of  this  product  begins  during  the 
last  fifteen  days  of  June,  and  is  carried  on  in  the 
following  manner:  Several  men  hoe  out  the  plant  as 
a  whole,  distributing  only  so  many  of  the  plants  as  can 
be  handled  by  the  rest  of  the  force  during  the  fol- 
lowing day,  because  the  plants  dry  quickly  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind.  The  plants  are  then 
carried  to  a  shelter,  where  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
root  is  cut  off,  care  being  taken  to  leave  enough  of 
the  root  extensions  to  insure  a  good  growth  for  the 
following  years.  The  bulbous  root  is  then  cleaned 
and  scraped  free  of  all  imperfections.  After  the  scra- 
ping it  is  washed  by  hand  in  a  succession  of  basins  of 
running  water. 

"The  roots  for  market  are  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
with  provisions  for  covering  and  protecting  from  the 
ruinous  effects  of  rain.  It  is  well  to  set  the  roots  out- 
side before  sunrise  in  order  that  they  may  receive  the 
bleaching  effect  of  the  dew.  After  eight  days'  exposure 
to  a  strong  sun,  the  orris-roots  can  be  taken  in  under 
cover  and  packed  in  a  dry  place.  Preferably  the  roots 
should  Ik*  pulpous  anil  as  white  as  possible.  Artificial 
drying  in  ovens  or  in  any  other  manner  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  product  by  makiiut  it  less  than  if  sun-dried. 
In  the  drying  process  the  weight  of  the  root  becomes 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  when  cut  from  the  plant." 
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KEY  TO  THE 

A.  Rootstnek  a  short,  thick,  or  a 
rhizome. 

B.  Ourcr  nam*,  of  the  perianth  dutineUU  crtMtd 

on  the  claw  and  the  lower  part  of  the  blade  

Evansia.  Species  1-5 
hd.  Outer  trams,  of  the  perianth  bearded  with  i 
cellular  hair». 
r.  Seeds  u-ithout  a  < 

Poooniris.  Species  6-.:  4 
cc.  Seeds   tcith   a    conspicuous    creamy  white 
circular  aril. 
D.  Aril  much  smaller  than  the  seeds:  Its.  not 

fully  grown  at  flowering-time  

PSEUDOREOELIA.   Specie*  35 
DD.  Aril  nearly  as  large  as  the  seed  itself:  Its. 
fully  grown  at  flowering-time. 

r..  St.  1 -headed.  1-S-fld  

Rroxlia.  Species  36-38 
EC  St.  l-headed.  1-fld.:  beard  diffuse  on 
the  claw  and  the  lower  part  of  the 

 ONcocrcixs.  Species  39-51 
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BBB.  Outer  segms.  of  the  perianth  I 
crest,  sometime*  pubescent, 
c.  Inft.  angular  raccmt  ^ 

rc.  Infl.  not  a  regular  raceme:  seeds  not  conspicu- 
ously winged  Afouon.  Species  53-85 

A  A.  Rootstock  a  bulb. 

B.  Inner  segms.  of  the  perianth  smalt,  often  minute, 

spreading  or  deflrxed  JOXO.  Species  86-98 

BB.  Inner  segms.  of  the  perianth  large,  erect. 

C.  Stamens  not  adhering  to  the  style-branches. 

Xiphium.  Species  99-100 

cc.  Stamens  adhering  to  the  style-branche*  

Gy.n-andwhis.  Specie*  110 

SCBOENUS  EVAN8IA. 

A.  St.  none  or  rery  short,  evidently  exceeded 
by  the  Irs.:  plants  dwarf. 
b.  Prrianth-tube  rery  slender,  exceed- 
ing the  bracts   1. 

BB.  Perianth-tube  expanded  above,  not 

exceeding  the  bracts     2. 

aa.  St.  evident,  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
Irs.:  plants  large. 
B.  Pedicel    much    shorter    than  the 

•path*  3.1 

BB.  Pedicel  about  as  long  as  the  spathe 
or  only  slightly  shorter, 
c.  Lts.  thin,  distinctly  rtitbed,  both 

surfaces  slightly  glaucous   4.  Mileiil 

cc.  Lts.  thick,  smooth.^  with  a  glossy 

turf  act   5.  japonic* 

1.  cristlta,  Soland.  Plant  dwarf:  rhizome  slender, 
creeping:  lvs.  ensiform,  thin.  4-8  in.  long,  green:  si. 
1-3  in.  high,  flattened,  1-headed,  bearing  2-3  lvs.:  tube 
•(lender,  1'  2-2  in.  long;  limb  blue;  outer  segms.  obo- 
vate,  1-1 J  2  in.  long,  crested;  inner  segms.  shorter, 
naked.  April,  May.  Mountains  of  Kv.,  Va.,  and  the 
Carolina*.  B.M.  412.  Gn.  45,  p.  127.  L.B.C.  14: 
1386. 

2.  lacustrts,  Nutt.  Similar  to  /.  cristala  in  si«c  and 
foliage  except  that  the  lvs.  are  rather  narrower  and 
»>metimcs  wavy  margined 

anil  the  perianth-tube   ia  '\%fif ' 

only  J 2-1  in.  long,  shorter 

than    the    spathe- valves:  J,*^/fv 
fls.  blue;  segms.  expanded  ~~Tji£\Z-e'* 
above:  eaj>s.  ovoid,  Ixirne        y^f^M-'IS^y  I 

on  a  pedicel  of  about  its  own  '^BviaW''^Jlf!''Ir 
length.    Shores  of   Lakes      -["ir,      t»f£r  .  J 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Su-  ■■  f 

3.  tect&rum,  Maxim.  (/. 

chinfrutu,  Bunge.    /.  crix-  '   /  fj  jti'uf 

tola,    Miq.    /.  fimhriata, 

Klatt).  Fig.  1965.  Lvs.  1  ft. 

long,  ensiform, thin, strongly  its  if-  ^Hn 

ribbed  :st.  i  \%  ft.,  subterete: 

heads  on  long  peduncles; 
tube  1  in.  long;  limb  bright 

lilac;  outer  segms.   2   in.    •k      VtktXWm  £'    ■  / 
long,  obovate;  claw  half  aa  imffjf  & 

long  as  the  blade,  streaked  Jjfjli  W 

with  violet,  with  a  wavy  ^  MjIMtM 
edge  and  a  large,  laciniate, 
white  and  lilac  crest  running 
up  the  claw  and  half  up  the 
blade;  inner  segms.  spread- 
ing, nearly  as  large,  plain  1M5.  Iris  tcctorura.  (X><) 
lilac,  short-clawed.  Sent  to 

Eu.  in  1K72  by  Dr.  Hance.  Cult,  in  China  and  Japan. 
BM.6118.  F\S.22:2282.  Gt.716.  Gn.  50:272.  G.C. 
III.35:355;  44:142.  J.H.  III.  44: 146.  G.L.  17:348. 
Var.  alba,  Dykes  (/.  Uetdrum  var.  cdndida,  Hort.).  Fls. 
pure  white,  with  few  faint  yellow  veins  at  the  base  of 


the  segms.  Comes  true  from  seed.  Gt.  57:1571.  Gn. 
70,  p.  15.  G.C.  Ill  40:216.  G.W.  10:525. 

4.  MllesU,  Foster.  Lvs.  7-8  on  the  st..  2-3  ft.  long 
and  2-3  in.  broad,  thin,  strongly  ribbed:  st.  2-3  ft. 
high,  branched,  bearing  4-5  heads:  fls.  bright  lilac, 
lasting  only  a  day;  outer  segms.  oblong-cuneate,  claret- 
purple,  whitish  in  the  center,  spotted  and  veined  with 
lilac,  furnished  with  a  deeply  laciniated  yellow  crest; 
inner  segms.  oblong,  spreading;  style-crests  deeply 
toothed.  Himalayas.  B.M.  6889.— Near  /.  teeiorum, 
but  inferior. 

5.  japonic*,  Thunb.  (/.  chintnsit.  Curt.  /.  fimbri- 
dla,  Vent  ).  Fig.  1966.  Lvs.  ensiform,  thick,  smooth, 


1-1 '3  ft.  long:  st.  slender,  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  with  a 
raceme  of  lilac  fls.:  tube  ?iin.  long;  outer  segms.  1-114 
in.  long,  with  crimped 


i  crimped  margins,  yellow  on  the  claw, 
.J ;  inner  segms.  smaller.  Winter.  Japan  and  China. 
B.M.  373.  Gt.5tl.  Gn.  28: 120;  77.  p.  142.  J.H.  III. 
31:185.  A  G.  12:704.  F.R.  2: 149. — An  evergreen 
greenhouse  plant  except  in  Calif,  where  it  does  very 
well  outdoors  in  a  shady  I 


a.  Plants  dwarf:  Its.  generally  less  than  9 
in.  long. 

B.  Tube  of  the  perianth  I  in.  or  more 

X fX  I*  t*fltf\ * 

c.  .SI.  obsolete  or  rery  short  6. 
cc.  St.  present.  I-IO  in.  long. 

D.  Spathe-raltcs  not  keeled  or  only 
the  outer  one  slightly  keeled. 
C  The.  st.  almost  entirely  hidden 
by  clasping  Irs. 
T.  The  spathe-valvcs  lanceo- 
late, membranous,  green.   7.  pseudo- 
ff  The  spathr-ralres  oblong,  (pumua 
green  or  scarious  abort. .  .  8.  "  " " 
EE.  The  sts.  bare  above,  with  IS 

reduced  Its.  below  the  center.  9.  > 
DD.  Spathe-valceM  acutely  keeled       10.  '. 
(Set  also  I.imbricata  Xo.  M) 
BB.  Tube  of  the  perianth  short  or  none. 
c.  Spathe-talres  green  or  only  partly 
scarious. 
O.  RhUome  slender,  stoloniferous: 
sheaths  splitting  into  fibers.  .11. 
DD.  Rhitome  more  compact:  sheaths 

not  splitting  into  fibers  12.  I 

CC.  Spathe-valves  scarious,  even  in  the 

bud  13.  I 

aa.  Plants  tall:  Its.  generally  more  than  I 
ft.  long. 

B.  St,  scarcely  overtopping  the  Irs. 

c.  The  st.  branched  below  the  mid- 
dle 14.  I 

cc.  The  *t.  branched  above  the  middle. 

D.  Sjnthe-ralves  wholly  green  when 
the  first  fls.  open,  often  fiushetl 

with  purple,  inflated  15.  variegata 

DD.  Sltathe-valve*  partly 

when  the  first  fls.  open. 

E.  Fls.  dull  purple.   10.  ] 

ee.  Fls.  dark  violet  17.  Kochii 

ddd.  Spnthe-talte*  entirely  scarious 

at  flowering-time  18.  atroviolacc* 

BB.  St.  much  otertopping  the  Its. 

v.  Spathe-talres  entirely  scarious  at 

fioXV^I  lH0~f  I  fll4?  OT   fTt^TX    \tX  tHt 

'  D.  Fls.  pale  purple  or  lilac  19.  pallida 

DD.  Fls.  white;  segms.  reined  and 
flushtd  with  purple  or  lilac  on 

e.  SU.  tSft.  high  20.  plicata 

EE.  Sts.  I -I  \\  ft.  high  21.  " 

CC.  Sp 
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d.  FU.  yellow. 

S.  The  spathe-nalres 

runts,  much  inflated,  almost 

wholly  green  22. 

sc.  The  spathe-tahes  firm,  not 
inflated,  almost  wholly  »ca- 

rious   23.  flavescens 

dd.  FU.  purple,  violet,  lilac,  or  white; 
inner  segms.  sometimes  yel- 
lowish. 

E.  Spathe-talres  much  inflated.  24.  Albert! 
EE.  Spathe-valves  scarcely  inflated. 

F.  Lateral  heads  subsessile.  .  .25.  florentina 
Fr.  Lateral  heads  stalked. 

a.  The   spathe-valves  nar- 


OG. 


only  at  the  tip 


The  spathe-talves  narrow 
acuminate,  scarious  in 
the  upper  half  and 
much  tinged  with  pur- 
ple  27.  trojana 

The  , 


.  28.  Junonia 


blue-green,  com- 
paratively narrow. ...29.  eypriana 
The  spathe-valves  broad. 


navicular,  much  tinged 


30. 


The  following  four  forms  cannot  be  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  some  of  the  foregoing  forms  by 
strictly  botanical  characteristics.  They  are  probably 
varieties  of  hybrid  origin  as  indicated  in  the  descrip- 


Outcr  segms.  blue  to  pale  violet  or  white; 

inner  segms.  white.  31. 1 

Outer  team*,  blue  to  bright  lilac;  inner 

segms.  lighter  32.  I 

Outer   segms.    blue-purple    with  faint 

darker  reins;  inner  segms.  smoky 

yellow  and  pole  purple  33.  sambucina 

Outer  segms.  lilac-purple;  inner  segms. 

smoky  yellow  and  pale  lilac  34.  aqualens 

6.  pumila,  Linn.  (/.  violAcea,  Sweet.  /.  taurica, 
Lodd.  /.  atruUa,  Spach).  Fig.  1967.  Lvs.  linear,  2-4 
in.  long:  st.  none  or  very  short,  1-headed:  spathe- 
valves  scarious  at  the  tip:  fls.  fugitive,  yellow,  or  bright 
or  dark  lilac;  limb  2  in.  long.  Austria-Hungary,  Asia 
Minor.S.  Russia.  L.B.C.  16:1306, 1574.  R.H.  1903:132. 
G.M.  49:22,5  (var.  tricolor);  Gn.  M.  15:360.^A  dwarf, 
hardy  plant,  spreading  rapidly  in  borders.  Has  many 
color  varieties  ranging  from  dark  reddish  purple  to 
light  purple  and  yellow.  Var.  ittica,  Boiss.  &  iieldr. 
(/.  Attica,  Boiss.  &  Heldr.).  Lvs.  narrow,  falcate:  fls. 
pale  straw-yellow  tinged  with  green;  segms.  with 
inconspicuous  purplish  veins,  the  outer  with  a  purplish 
or  greenish  brown  patch.  Gt.  11:377.  Var.  vioUcea, 
Ker.  Fls.  bright  blue.  B.M.  1261.  Var.  lutea,  Ker.  Fls. 
pale  yellow.  The  common  yellow  form.  B.  M.  1209. 
— The  following  trade  names  which  are  self-explana- 
tory have  been  npplied  to  some  of  the  numerous  color- 
varieties  of  this  species:  /.  alha,  I.  alropurptirca,  I. 
atroviolacta,  I.  azurea,  I.  tricolor,  I.  calrstis,  I.  lulra,  I. 
sulphurca.  1.  gracilis,  E.  Berg,  is  probably  a  hybrid  of 
this/Speeies. 

7.  pseudo-pumila,  Tineo  (/.  panormilana,  Tod.). 
Lvs.  ensiform,  glauccsccnt,  6-9  in.  long,  narrowed  sud- 
denly to  an  oblique  tip:st.  1-headed, 6-8  in.  long, clothed 
with  bracts,  1-fld.:  tube  2-2  Hi  in.  long;  snathe-valves 
green:  fls.  varying  from  yellow  to  bright  lilac;  outer 

--.  oblong  uiiguiculate,  2-2!  i  in.  long;  inner  i 


rather  broader.  Mountains  of  Sicily.  /.  StdteUx,  Tod., 
iB  a  hybrid  or  a  sport  of  this  species.  The  smis  give 
rise  to  typical  /.  pseudo-pumila  plants.  B.M.  6894  is  /. 
erratica,  Tod.  Probably  a  similar  hybrid. 

8.  bifldra,  Linn.  (7.  subbiflbra,  Brotero.  /.  frd gratis, 
Salisb.  /.  nudicaitlis,  Hook.).  Lvs.  6-9  in.  long:  st. 
2-10  in.  long,  compressed,  usually  faring  2-3  small 


1946.  Ida  japonic*  IXH>-  No.  5. 

clasping  lvs.  which  entirely  hide  it:  fls.  bright  violet* 
purple;  outer  segms.  obovatc-cuneate,  2-2)4  >°-  l"ng> 
with  dark  veins  and  a  beard  of  long,  yellow  hairs;  inner 
segms.  obovate,  unguiculate,  lighter,  with  faint  veins. 
Portugal  and  N.  Morocco.  B.M.  1130. 

9.  ChanuelrU,  Bertol.  (/.  oUritmsis,  Henon.  /. 
luliscens,  Lam.  idem,  Dclarb.  /.  virtacens,  Delarb  ). 
Lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  J^in.  broad:  st.  1-10  in.  long,  bare 
above  with  1-2  reduced  lvs.  below  the  middle:  fls. 
bright  yellow;  outer  segms.  obovatc-cuneate,  tinged  and 
veined  with  brown;  inner  segms.  oblong.  May.  Italy, 
France.  B.M.  2861,  6110.  Gn.  63,  p.  26.— Distin- 
guished from  /.  pumHa  by  the  evident  st.,  the  shorter 
tube,  and  the  more  inflated  and  less  membranous 
spathe-valves.  Var.  italic*,  Pari.  Fls.  dark  violet. 

10.  Rekhenbacbii,  Heuffel.  (/.  bonniaca.  Beck. 
l.balkana,  Janka.  I .  Reichenbachiana,  Baker).  Rhizome 
stout;  tufts  crowded:  lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  M-Hm.  wide, 
increasing  in  size  after  flowering-time:  st.  6—10  in.  long, 
1 -headed,  bearing  1-2  reduced  lvs.:  snathes  1-2-fld., 
Wi-I  in.  long;  valves  ventricosc,  green,  or  slightly 
scarious:  fls.  reddish  brown-purple  with  bluish  white 
beard,  or  yellow  with  orange  beard;  outer  segms.  obo- 
vate, cuncatc,  2  in.  long,  1  in.  broad:  inner  segms. 
oblong-elliptical,  emarginate,  suddenly  constricted 
to  a  canaliculate  claw.  Bosnia  and  Hersegovina 
to  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia. — Resembles  /.  Chamxiria, 
but  differs  in  the  flattened,  acutely  keeled  spathea 
and  the  thin  texture  of  the  fls.  The  yellow-fld.  forma 
are  often  slightly  veined  with  purple. 

11.  flavfssima,  Pall.  (/.  arenaria,  Waldst.).  Lvs. 
thin,  linear,  4-8  in.  long:  st.  1-6  in.  long.  2-3-fld- 
limb  bright  yellow;  outer  segms.  1-1 H  in.  long,  &in. 
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broad;  inner  Begms.  oblong,  narrower.  Hungary,  NT.  E. 
Asia  and  Altai  region  to  Mongolia.  B.R.  549.  G.C. 
111.29:337.—/.  armaria  is  the  Hungarian  representa- 
tive of  /.  flavisrima.  It  is  smaller  than  /.  ftavuurima, 
but  otherwise  scarcely  distinct.  Var.  Blouddwii, 
Ledeb.  (/.  Blouddwii,  Ledeb.).  Moro  robust  with 
broader  lvs.,  a  longer  st.  and  larger  fls.  Gt.  29:1020. 
Turkestan,  Siberia  and  China.   Var.  minor,  Hort. 

12.  mandshurica,  Maxim.  Lvs.  from  a  short  creep- 
ing rhizome  whose  sheaths  are  not  split  into  fibers, 
ensiform,  6-8  in.  long,  J^in.  broad:  st.  1-headed:  spathe 
2-fld. ;  valves  1  \%-2  in.  long,  membranous,  green  with  a 
scarious  edge:  pedicel  short:  fls.  yellow;  tube  1  ^in. 
long;  outer  segms.  1  }<$-2  in.  long,  '  -m.  broad,  obovate- 
cuneate,  truncate,  with  a  yellow  beard;  inner  segms. 
narrower  and  shorter;  crests  of  style-branches  obtuse, 
dentate.  S.  Manchuria. — Near  /.  flaviarima,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  compact  rhizome 
and  wider  lvs. 

13.  Cengialti,  Ambrosi.    Lvs.  ensiform,  yellowish 

Ei,  glaucous,  6  in.  long,  „.in.  broad:  sts.  0-12  in. 
usually  exceeding  the  lvs.,  1-3-headed:  spathea 
.,  1  in.  long,  brown-ecarious  in  the  bud  but  not 
silvery  white  like  those  of  /.  pallida:  fls.  bright  lilac; 
outer  segms.  obovate-cuneate,  veined  with  brown- 
purple  on  the  pale  claw,  with  a  beard  of  white  orange- 
tipped  hairs;  inner  segms.  obovate,  short-clawed. 
Lombard}',  S.  Tyrol. — A  dwarf  species  closely  allied  to 
/.  pallida. 

14.  aphylla,  Linn.  (/.  bohbnica,  Schmidt.  /. 
hungdrica,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  l.furcata,  Bieb.  l./aUdta, 
Tausch.  /.  Fieberi,  Siedl.  /.  nudicaulit,  Hook.  /. 
benacensis,  Kerner).  Lvs.  glaucescent,  0-12  in.  long: 
st.  equahng  the  lvs.,  sometimes  forked  low  down,  leal- 
less:  spathe-valves  greenish,  tinged  with  purple:  fls. 
dark  lilac;  outer  segms.  obovate-cuneate.  2-2l/i  in. 
long;  beard  white;  inner  segms.  broader,  obovate.  E. 
Eu.  B.  M.  2361,  5806.  B.R.  801.  L.B.C.  20:1970.— 
The  plant  commonly  cult,  as  /.  gracilis  is  probably 
/.  aphylla. 

15.  variegata,  Linn.  Lvs.  1-1, '-a  ft.  long:  st.  equal- 
ing the  lvs. :  outer  segms.  oblong-cuneate,  claret-brown 
toward  the  tip,  much  veined  with  brown  on  a  yellow 
ground;  beard  bright  yellow;  inner  segms.  erect,  oblong, 
bright  yellow,  veined.  Austria,  Turkey  and  S.  Russia. 
Long  in  cult.  B.M.  16.  Gn.  14:12;  52:364  (var. 
auna).  G.M.  54:126.  Var.  honorabilis,  Hort.  Yellow, 
shaded  with  brown. 

16.  lunda,  SoUnd.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long,  slightly  glaucous: 
st.  not  much  overtopping  the  lvs..  3-4-headed:  spathe- 
valves  green  flushed  with  purple,  scarious  above,  very 
ventricose,  not  keeled:  outer  segms.  obovate-cuneate, 
reflexed  from  half-way  down,  dead  purple  at  the  top, 
veined  with  dull  purple  on  a  yellowish  ground  below; 
beard  yellow;  inner  segms.  broader,  dull  purple.  S.  E. 
Eu.  B.M.  98(5,  also  B.M.  669,  which  is  probably  a 
different  plant. 

17.  KAchii,  Kerner.  Lvs.  12-15  in.  long,  glaucescent: 
et.  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  3— 4-headed:  spathe-valves 
lanceolate,  the  outer  herbaceous;  the  inner  partly 
scarious,  tinged  with  purple  along  the  edge:  outer 
segms.  obovate,  with  a  broad  cuneate  claw,  3)-£-4  in. 
long,  1  ?4  in.  broad,  dark  violet ;  claw  veined  with  brown; 
beard  yellow;  inner  segms.  broadly  obovate,  clawed, 
dark  violet,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  outer.  Istria, 
near  Trieste  and  Rovigno. — Probably  a  form  of  /. 
grrmanira  or  a  hybrid  between  that  species  and  /. 
aphylla. 

18.  atroviolacea,  Lange.  Lvb.  very  glaucous,  1  ft. 
long:  st.  equaling  the  lvs.:  spathe  entirely  scarious: 
fls.  dark  violet,  verv  fragrant;  outer  Bcgms.  obovate- 
cuneate,  3  in.  long;  beard  white,  tipped  with  yellow; 
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inner  segms.  as  long,  2  in.  broad,  orbicular.  Late  Mav. 
—Known  only  in  cult.  Probably  either  /.  gcrmanica  var. 
aim  purpurea  or  I.  Kochii. 

19.  pallida.  Lam.  (/.  asidtica,  Stapf.  /.  sieula,  Tod.). 
Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long:  st.  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  2-3  ft. 
high:  spathe-valves  wholly  scarious  before  the  fls. 
expand:  fls.  fragrant,  violet,  rarely  white;  outer  segms. 
obovate-cuneate,  3^4  in.  long;  inner  Begins,  orbicular. 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Syria,  Palestine.  B.M.  685.  Gn.  33:32; 
50,  p.  119.  G.M.  38:441.  G.  29:179.  G.L.  23:147. 
J.H.  111.  54:437  (var.  delicala).  K.B.  30:145  (variety 
with  variegated  lvs.). — The  spathe-valves  entirely 
scarious  even  in  the  bud,  the  more  complicated  infl. 
and  the  fragrant  fls.  distinguish  this  species  from 
/.  gcrmanica.  Var.  dalmitica,  Hort.  Lvs.  2  in.  wide, 
broader  than  those  of  the  type,  very  glaucous:  st. 
shorter  and  stouter  than  that  of  the  type:  fls.  lilac-pur- 
ple. The  finest  form  of  /.  pallida.  J.H.  III.  56:545. 
Var.  specidsa,  Hort.  Tall,  with  large,  light  blue  fls. 

20.  plicata,  Lam.  (/.  aphylla,  Hort.,  not  Linn.  /. 
aphylla  var.  plicata,  Ker).  Rhizome,  st.  and  lvs.  as 
in  /,  pallida:  outer  segms.  obovate,  pure  white  in  the 
center,  conspicuously  veined  with  lilac  toward  the 
margin  and  on  the  claw;  inner  segms.  very  plicate, 
white  tinged  with  lilac  on  the  margin.  B.M.  870. — 
Known  only  in  cult.  Probably  derived  from  /.  pallida. 

21.  Swirtii,  I.am.  (/.  aphylla  var.  SwMii,  Ker.) 
Much  dwarfer  than  /.  florentina  and  /.  pallula.  St. 
1-1 M  ft.  long:  spathe-valves  flushed  with  violet:  outer 
segms.  2-2  H  in.  long,  obovate-cuneate,  white,  faintly 
veined  and  flushed  with  purple  on  the  margin;  inner 
segms.  as  large,  much  crisped,  pure  white,  except  the 
purple  keel  and  margin— Fragrant.  Known  only  in 
cult. 

22.  imbricata,  Lindl.  (/.  flavitccnt,  Sweet.  /. 
obiusifblia,  Baker).  Lvs.  about  6  in  a  tuft,  broadly  ensi- 
form, pale  green,  6-8  in.  long  at  flowering  time:  st. 
12-20  in.  long,  bearing  a  terminal  and  several  nearly 
sessile  lateral  clusters  each  subtended  by  a  ventricose 
navicular  bract:  spathe-valves  oblong  navicular,  2-3 
in.  long,  green,  membranous,  very  ventricose:  fls. 


greenish  yellow;  tube  1  in.  long;  outer  segms.  obovate- 
cuneate,  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  broad,  veined  with  brown 
on  the  claw;  inner  segms.  erect,  rounded  oblong,  sub- 
cordately  unguiculate,  mottled  with  brown  on  the  claw. 
Transcaucasia  and  N.  Persia.  B.R.  31 :35.  B.M.  7701. 
— Confused  with  /.  flatrtcena,  from  which  it  differs  by 
the  membranous  inflated  green  spathe-valves. 

23.  flavescens,  DC.  Lvs.  12-15  in.  long:  st.  2-3  ft. 
high,  bearing  3-4  heauls:  spathes  2-3-fld.,  not  entirely 
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scarious  at  flowering-time:  fls.  bright  lemon-yellow; 
outer  segms.  obovate-cuneate,  2J-->j  in.  long;  beard  deep 
yellow;  inner  segms.  obovate,  pale  yellow.  G.C  III. 
48:95. — Known  only  in  cult. 

24.  Alberti,  Kegel.  Lvs.  ensiform,  glaucous,  1>^2 
ft.  long:  rt.  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  5-6  heads  in 
a  loom?  panicle:  spathe-valves  mostly  green,  very  slightly 
scarious  at  tips:  outer  segms.  obovate-cuneate,  2  in. 
long,  bright  lilac,  with  a  rudimentary  crest  and  a  dense 
beard  of  white,  yel- 
low-tipped hairs,  ftmti ; 
inner  segms.  as  Iouk 
and  broader  than  the 
outer,  with  convolute 
claws,  lilac.  Discovered 
in  Turkestan  bv  Dr. 
Albert  Kegel.  Ct.  999. 
b.M.  7020. 

25.  florentina,  Linn. 
Rhizome  fragrant  when 
dried   (orris-root):  lvs. 

ft.  long:  st.  ex- 
ceeding   the   lvs.:  fls 
white;  outer  segms.  _ 
in.   long,   tinged  with 
lavender;  claw  yel- 
lowish veined  with 
purple;  inner  segms. 
as  large,  white.  Cent, 
and   8.  Eu.  B.M. 
671.   Gn.  16:82;  51, 
p.  295.  G.M.  54:127. 
— Flowers  earlv,  with 
I.germanica.  Iluniy. 
Var.  albicans,  lounge 
(/.  Albicans,  Langc. 
I .  florentina  var.  dloa, 
Hort.).   Pure  white. 
Spain  to  Cyprus. 
Madonna,  Hort.  Fls. 
spathe-valves  flushed 
purple. 

26.  Diliottii,  Fost.  Lvs 
darker  green,  more  dis- 
tinctly striated,  and  more 
rigid  than  in  /.  grrmaunn, 
about  20  in.  long,  13 2 
in.  broad:  st.  sever. il- 
headed,  2J-^-3  ft.  long: 
spathe  -  valves  narrow, 
acuminate,   nearly    2  in. 


long, 
onlv 


ventneose,  scarious 
at 


Var. 
blue; 
with 


i  Ml 


the  tips:  outer 
segms.  obovate-cuneate, 
reddish  purple,  with  many 
dark  veins;  beard  white, 
tipped  with  yellow;  inner 
segms.  orbicular  unguicu- 
lute,  2  in.  broad,  bright 
blue- purple.  Late  June. 
Trcbixona. —  Very  near  /. 
Qtrmanica. 

27.  trojana,  Kerner.  Lvs.  very  acute,  glaucesccnt: 
st.  over  3  ft.  high,  much  branched  and  overtopping  the 
lvs.:  pedicel  none:  fls.  bright  violet-purple ;  outer 
segms.  obovate;  blade  longer  than  the  claw;  claw 
white,  bordered  with  yellow  and  veined  with  brown- 
purple;  inner  segms.  elliptic,  suddenly  narrowed  to  a 
claw;  style-crests  broad,  denticulate.  Troad,  Asia 
Minor.  G.C.  III.  53:170. 

28.  Jundnit,  Sohott  &  Klotschy.  Rhizome  stout, 
compact:  lvs.  12-14  in.  long,  I?*  in.  wide,  glaucous: 
st.  20-24  in.  high,  bearing  a  terminal  head  of  2  fls.  and 
4  lateral  branches,  the  lowest  about.  3-4  in.  long: 
spathe        in.  long,  with  pale  green  valves,  scarious 


in  the  upper  half:  pedicel  none:  outer  segms.  obovate- 
cuneate,  purple- violet,  whitish  at  the  throat  and  on  the 
claw,  veined  with  yellowish  brown;  inner  segms.  ob- 
ovate, abruptly  unguiculate,  pale  violet,  veined  and 
spotted  with  red-brown  on  the  paler  claw.  Cilician 
Taurus. — Differs  from  /.  pallida  in  the  spat  he- valves, 
which  are  only  partly  scarious  at  flowering-time. 

29.  cypriana,  Foster  &  Baker.  Plants  tail,  the 
branching  st.  being  3  ft.  high,  bearing  many  fls. 

6-7  in.  uiam.:  outer 
segms.  obovate-cuneate, 
reddish  lilac,  with  thin, 
darker  veins;  claw  whit- 
ish, with  greenish  brown 
veins;  inner  segms.  ob- 
long-unguiculate,  lilac, 
spotted  with  reddish 
brown  on  the  claw. 
June,  July.  Cyprus. — 
Very  near  /.  pallida, 
from  which  it  differs  only 
by  the  longer  navicular 
spathe-valves,  which  are 
not  entirely  scarious  at 
flowering-time,  and  the 
more  obovate  segms. 

.'10.  germinica,  Linn. 
Fig.  1908.  Lvb.  1-1  li 
ft.  long:  st.  2-3  ft.  high, 
usually  with  a  2-fld. 
terminal  head  and  one 
short  and  one  longer 
lateral  branch,  each 
bearing  a  single  fl.: 
spathe- valves  tinged 
with  purple,  scarious  in 
the  upper  half:  outer 
segms.  obovate-cuneate, 
2-3  in.  long;  beard  yel- 
low; inner  segms.  as 
large,  obovate,  eon- 
nivent.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu. 
Early  Mav,  June.  B.M. 
670.  BR. 818.  I.H.40: 
1S2  (var.  (Si/psta,  pure 
white).  Gn.  48:242 
(dark  purple  var.).  Gn. 
M.  15:362.  Var.  reticu- 
lata superba,  Hort. 
Outer  segms.  purple, 
veined ;  inner  segms. 
lavender.  Var.  nepalen- 
sis,  Dykes  (/.  nepaltn- 
ti»,  Wallich.  /.  grrmdn- 
ica  var.  atrnpurniirta, 
Hort.).  Purple  Kino. 
Fls.  red -purple;  outer 
segms.  darker,  almost 
black-purple. 

31.  hybrids,  Rett. 

(/.  amceita,  IK'.).  Dif- 
ers  from  /  nrglecta  by 
its  longer  spathe-valves,  and  its  pun'  white  or  faintly 
lilac-tinted  outer  segms.  and  style-branches.  June. — 
Known  only  in  cult. 

32.  neglccta,  Hornm.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  12-15 
in.  long,  ensiform,  purple  at  the  base:  st.  taller.  1 1  j- 
2  ft.,  many-fld.:  spathe-valves  green  below  at  flow- 
ering-time, much  tinged  with  purple:  outer  segms. 
obovate-cuneate,  very  obtuse,  2  in.  long,  violet-blue  on 
the  margin,  whitish  veined  with  blue  in  the  center; 
beard  yellow;  inner  segms.  erect  or  connivent,  oblong, 
as  large  as  the  outer,  pale  lilac.  June.  B.M.  2435. — 
Known  only  in  cult.  Probably  a  hybrid  between  /. 
pallida  and  /.  raritgala. 


Iri»  fermanica.  Typical  of  many  tpeciet  in  which  the 
braid  ia  confined  to  the  midrib.  (X)i) 
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33.  sambucina,  Linn.  Differs  from  /.  squalens  in  its 
less  robust  habit,  narrower  segms.  and  elder-like  odor. 
The  outer  segms.  are  colored  and  veined  with  claret 
not  lilac-purple;  inner  segms.  emarginate.  Late  May. 
Cent.  Eu.  B.M.  187.  (According  to  Dykes  this  figure 
is  probably  /.  squalen*,  while  plate  787,  /.  squalens, 

robably  represents  /.  sambucina.  Both  forms  are  very 
kely  hybrids  between  /.  pallida  and  /.  variegata.) — 
Tall  and  handsome. 

34.  squalens,  Linn.  Lvs.  glaucous,  1-1 H  ft.  long: 
st.  2-3  ft.  high,  much  branched  and  many-fid.:  Bpathe- 
valves  Bubscarious:  outer  segms.  obovato-cuneate, 
upper  part  plain  lilac-purple;  claw  yellow,  veined  with 
lilac;  beard  yellow;  inner  segms.  as  large,  obovatc, 
dull  lilac  and  yellow,  or  brownish  and  yellow.  Cent. 
Eu.  to  Caucasus.  B.M.  787.  (See  note  under  /. 
sambucina.)  J.H.  III.  48:481. — Many  of  the  German 
irises  of  cultivators  belong  to  this  form.  Var.  Tac- 
quesiana,  Hort.  Outer  segms.  dark  red-violet,  yellow 
at  base;  inner  segms.  tawny  yellow.  Late.  One  of  the 
best. 

SUBGENUS  P8EUDOREOELIA. 

35.  sikkimensis,  Dykes.  Lvb.  4-8  in.  long  at  flower- 
ing-time, later  12-18  in.  long,  J4-5«in.  wide,  pale  green, 
ensiform :  Bt .  4-6  in.  long,  bearing  a  single  head  of  2-3 
fls.:  spathce  2-3  in.  long,  lanceolate;  valves  scarious 
in  the  upper  one-third  and  along  the  edges,  keeled: 
tube  V/2-2  in.  long;  outer  segms.  obovate.  contracted 
to  a  cuneate  claw,  2}^  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  dark  lilac, 
mottled  with  a  deeper  shade;  beard  of  white  orange- 
tipped  hairs;  inner  segms.  spreading,  with  an  oblong, 
deeply  emarginate  blade  suddenly  contracted  into  a 
canaliculate  claw,  pale  lilac:  faintly  mottled  with  a 
deeper  shade  at  the  base;  style-crests  triangular,  rcvo 
lutc.  Probably  from  Sikkim. 

SUDOENUS  REOELIA. 

a.  Rhizome*  writ-spreading,  stoloniferous .  .36.  atolonifera 
AA.  Rhizomes  compact. 

B.  Lvs.  ensiform:  outer  seams,  suddenly 

contracted  into  a  claw  37.  Korolkowi 

SB.  Lvs.  linear:  outer  seams,  gradually 

narrowed  to  a  claw   3K  darwasica 

36.  stolonffera.  Maxim.  (/.  IschcMinii,  Kegel.  /. 
toga,  Foster).  Rhizome  slender,  wide-creeping:  lvs.  in 
tufts,  not  contiguous,  ensiform,  1-1 1  *  ft.  long,  scarcely 
glaucous:  st.  1-2  ft.  long,  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
clasping  lvs.,  1 -headed,  bearing  2-3  fls.:  outer  segms. 
2-2* -4  in.  long,  oblong-cuncate,  bright  lilac,  suffused 
with  bronze  toward  the  margin,  with  a  yellow  beard; 
inner  segms.  oblong,  as  broad  as  the  outer,  claw  also 
boarded.  Turkestan.  Gn.  52:222.  B.M.  7861.  Gt. 
36:1214  (ruotstock  only).  G.C.  III.  32:242.  Gn.W. 
21:382.  Var.  vaga,  foster,  has  larger  fls. 

37.  Kor61kowi,  Hegel.  Khizome  short-creeping:  lvs. 

f^laucous,  1  ft.  long:  st.  1  ft.  long,  bearing  2-3  reduced 
vs.  and  a  single  head  of  2-3  lis.:  spathe- valves  2-3  in. 
long,  keeled,  acuminate,  green  flushed  with  purple: 
limb  2' 2  3  in.  long,  pale  yellowish  white,  veined  with 
red-brown  in  the  type;  outer  segms.  oblong,  1  in.  broad, 
with  a  brown  beard  and  a  brown  patch  on  the  throat; 
inner  segms.  as  large,  erect.  Mav.  Turkestan.  B.M. 
702.r>.  Gn.  28:484.  G.C.  III.  4:37.  Gt.  22:766  ;  40: 
135S. — Very  hardy.  One  of  the  earliest.  Variously 
colored  lilac,  and  so  on  in  cult.  Var.  c6ncolor,  Foster. 
Purplish  lilac,  veined  darker.  Var.  Leichtliniana, 
Foster.  Creamv  white,  with  brownish  veins.  Var.  vio- 
lacea,  Foster.  Violet,  with  dark  veins. 

38.  darwasica,  Regel  (/.  Suwdroun,  Regel.  /.  lin- 
cata,  Foster).  Lvs.  thin,  linear,  1  ft.  long,  !^in.  wide, 
very  glaucous,  bluish  green:  st.  1  ft.  high,  bearing  2-3 
reduced  lvs.  and  a  single  head  of  fls. :  spathe-valves  3- 
3H  in.  long,  green  or  slightly  flushed  with  purple, 
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sharply  keeled  and  very  pointed,  longer  than  the  tube: 
outer  segms.  oblong-cuncate,  J^in.  broad,  2  in.  long, 
closely  veined  with  oblique  lines  of  claret-purple  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground;  beard  blue;  inner  segms.  ob- 
long, with  a  long  claw,  often  faintly  bearded,  veined 
and  tinted  on  the  margins  with  claret-purple.  Bokhara. 
B.M.  7029.  Gt.  36: 1244. 

SUBGENUS  ONCOCTCLU8. 

a.  Outer  scorns,  of  the  perianth  ligulate, 

much  reduced  39.  paradox* 

aa.  Outer  segms.  of  the  perianth  not  much 
smaller  than  the  inner. 
b.  Lvs.  linear,  narrow,  not  over  i^iin. 
wide,  more  or  less  falcate:  plant 
slender:  st.  usually  not  oter  6-8  in. 
high. 

C.  The  outer  segms.  deflexed  from  the 

base,  very  cortcate  40.  ib«ric« 

cc.  The  outer  segms.  deflexed  from 
the  miditlr,  convex. 
D.  Fit.  uniformly  colored,  not  con- 
spicuously reined. 
E.  Signal  patch  darker,  but  of  the 
same  color  as   the  outer 
segms. 

r.  Color  of  fls.  yellow  .41.  urmiensis 

ft.  Color  of  fls.  reddish  purple  .42.  Barnumw 

tft.  Color  of  fls.  lilac   43.  Maria 

EE.  Signal  patch  not  of  the  name 
color  as  the  outer  segms. ; 

fls.  purplish  black   44.  atropurpurea 

dd.  Fls.  conspicuously  reined  on  a 
ground  of  different  color. 
K.  Outer  obovatt-euneate.4b.  Saarii 

EE.  Outer    segms.  lanceolate 

jninted   40.  Bwbankiana 

bb.  Lvs.  ensiform  or  linear,  oter  \^in. 
broad,  scarcely  falcate:  plant  larger, 
stout:  si.  usually  a  foot  or  more 
high. 

c.  Inner  and  outer  segms.  similarly 

colored. 

D.  Fls.  light-colored  gray  or  lilac. 
E.  Outer  segms.  marked  with 
numerous  fine  purple  reins 
and  sprinkled  with  minute 
purjJith  dots  more  crowded 
on  the  throat;  fls.  rery  laryt.. 47.  GateEii 
EE.  Outer  segms.  dotted  and  reined 
with  crimson  or  reddish 
brown,  with  a  reddish 
patch  at  the  throat:;  fls. 

smaller  4H.  Lortetii 

DD.  Fls.  dark-colored,  mostly  brown- 
ish or  purjilt. 
E.  Segms.  almost  uniformly  dark 

purple  49.  atrofuaca 

BE.  Segms.    heavily  veined  and 
spotted  with  black-brown  on 

a  lighter  ground  W.  auaiana 

cc.  Inner  stgms.  blue  to  pale  blue; 
outer  segms.  densely  spotted  and 
veined  with  purple-brown  SI.  Bismarckiana 

39.  parad6xa,  Stev.  Plants  dwarf:  Ivb.  linear,  3-6  in. 
long:  st.  2-6  in.  high:  fl.  large;  outer  segms.  reduced 
to  a  mere  claw,  dark,  covered  with  a  dense  pile;  inner 
segms.  2  in.  long,  orbicular,  lilac  to  white.  Mountains 
of  Ga.  and  N.  Persia.  B.M.  7081.  Gn.  32:584  ;  46,  p. 
173;  59,  p.  248  (var.  choschab).  Gt.  386.  G.C.  III. 
29:104  (var.  choschab). — A  fl.  with  singular  combina- 
tions of  color.  Grows  in  dry  situations,  but  requires 
shelter  in  winter.  Ixmg  cult.,  but  not  common. 

40.  iberica,  Hoffm.  I>warf,  with  a  large  fl.:  lvs. 
3-6  in.  long,  narrow,  very  falcate:  st.  3-1  in.  long: 
outer  segms.  rounded-obovatc,  2  in.  broad,  pale  brown, 
closelv  veined  and  blotched  with  purple-brown  and 
with  a  shining  dark  patch  on  the  throat;  inner  segnw. 
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red  spot*  at 
1  Persia. 


B.M.  5847.  Gt.  386  and  713.  F.S.  19: 
IMS.  R.H.  1873:  370.  Gn.  10:526;  43,  p.  131;  72,  p. 
349.  I.H.  19:106.  G.C.  II.  11:603;  III.  53:309.  F. 
1873:25.  F.M.  1875:168—  Hardy.  The  color  of  the 
fls.  varies  considerably  in  this,  species.  In  some  the 
inner  scums-  are  nearly  white,  while  in  others  they  are 
nearly  as  dark  as  the  outer.  The  species  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  curious  spoon-shaped  concave  outer 
segms.  and  the  depressed  style-branches  which  give  the 
fls.  an  appearance  different  from  the  other  members  of 
this  group. 

41.  urmiensis,  Hoog  (/.  chrysdntha.  Baker).  Rhi- 
:  Iva.  linear,  1  ft.  long,  thick  and 
firm,  glaucescent  with  a 
pale  margin:  st.  slen- 
der, as  long  as  the  lvs.: 
spathe  -  valves  lanceo- 
late -  acuminate,  4  in. 
long,  pale  green,  char- 
taceous:  fls.  pale  yellow; 
outer  segms.  oblong, 
emarginate,  3  in.  long, 
rf flexed  from  near  the 
base,  with  a  bright 
orange  beard;  inner 
segms.  erect,  obovate- 
cuneate,  as  long  as  the 
outer  and  broader;  style- 
branches  yellow,  an  inch 
broad,  with  large  quad- 
rate entire  crests.  Prob- 
ably near  Lake  Urumiah 
in  N.  W.  Persia.  B.M. 
7784.  Gn.  58,  p.  375. 
G.C.  111.28:373. 

42.  Birnumae,  Baker 
&  Foster.  Lvs.  about 
5-6  in  a  tuft,  slender, 
linear,  about  6  in.  long, 
less  than  Hin.  broad: 
st.  2-6  in.  long,  bear- 
ing a  single  sheathing 
If.:  spathc-valves  2  in. 
long,  green  with  purple 
tijw  and  margins:  outer 
segmB.  obovate-cuneate, 
reflcxed,  2  in.  long,  1  in. 
broad,  passing  into  a 
cuncate  claw,  dark  red- 
dish purple  with  darker 
veins  and  a  triangular 
beard  of  yellow  purple- 
tipped  hairs;  inner 
segms.  obovatc  -  orbic- 
19M.  Typ.  o<  oncocydu.  iri.-  ular,  connivent,  3  in. 
■  tutiuu.  Example  o<  diffusely  ,onK.  2J^  ,n-  broad,  sud- 
(x'j)  denly  contracted  into  a 

short  claw,  reddish  pur- 
ple, lighter  than  the  outer  segms.  and  with  more  con- 
spicuous veins  and  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  claw. 
Mountains  of  Armenia,  B.M.  7050. 

43.  Marie,  Barbey  (/.  H  flense,  Barbey).  Lvs.  very 
falcate,  3-4  in.  long:  st.  3-6  in.  long,  with  2-4  short 
lvs.:  limb  pale  lilac,  with  fine  red-brown  veins;  outer 
segms.  orbicular,  2  V<j  in.  long,  with  a  dark  purple  patch 
at  the  throat;  inner  segms.  larger,  more  rounded. 
Desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Discovered 
18S0.  Gt.  42,  p.  488;  suppl.  pi.  J.H.  III.  28:302. 
CM.  37:215. 

44.  atropurpurea,  Baker  (/.  tlggeri,  Hort.).  Lvs.  6 
in.  long:  st.  6-8  in.:  outer  segms.  oblong,  2  in.  long, 
purplish  black,  without  veins,  with  a  yellow  patch  on 
the  throat  and  a  beard  of  yellow,  black-tipped  hairs; 


•,  of  the  same  color,  with  discemable 

■  by  its 
Gt.  40: 1361;  42,  p. 


inner 

veins;  style-creata 
rather  small,  uniformly  colored 
489;  suppl.  pi. 

45.  Sairii,  Schott  (/.  Sari,  Aut.  J.  luplna,  Foster). 
Rhizome  short,  stout:  lvs.  about  6  in.  long,  finally  1 
ft.,  linear-complicatc:  st.  3-6  in.  long,  with  2  reduced 
lanceolate  lvs.:  pedicel  very  abort:  fls.  bright  lilac, 
large  as  in  /.  nuiana;  tube  1  in.  long;  outer  segms. 
obovate-cuneate,  1)^-2  in.  broad,  renexed  from  half 
way  down:  inner  segms.  oblong,  with  a  short  claw. 
Very  near  /.  iberica,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  bv  its 
bright  lilac  fls.  Asia  Minor.  B.M.  7904.  G.C  III. 
36:147.  V'ar.  lunda,  Boiss.  Segms.  brownish  white 
with  many  brown-black  spots  near  the  center,  and 
numerous  brownish  lines  toward  the  margin,  the  outer 
with  a  brown-black  spot  at  the  throat.  Gn.  43:130; 
64,  p.  59. 

46.  Ewbanki&na.  Foster  (/.  Sprengeri,  Siche).  Rhi- 
zome slender,  similar  to  that  of  /.  iberica:  lvs.  6-8  in. 
long,  glaucous,  very  narrow  and  somewhat  falcate: 
st.  2-4  in.  high,  bearing  2-3  reduced  lvs.:  spathe  1-fld., 
2  l/i  in.  long;  valves  narrow,  inflated,  green:  outer  segms. 
lanceolate,  pointed,  horizontally  extended,  not  re- 
curved, creamy  or  grayish  white,  marked  with  con- 
spicuous, irregular,  jagged,  purple-brown  veins,  with  a 
purplish  black  patch  at  the  throat;  beard  of  stout  yel- 
low hairs  tipped  with  brown;  inner  segms.  ovate- 
lanceolate  colored  like  the  outer  and  marked  with 
jagged  brown-purple  veins  which  become  more  broken 
on  the  claw;  style-branches  almost  uniform  chocolate- 
brown.  Mountains  of  Persia  and  Transcaucasia.  R.H. 
1901,  p.  399.  Gn.  70,  p.  15.  G.C.  III.  29:407;  36:50. 
— The  venation,  together  with  the  ground-color,  gives 
the  fls.  at  a  distance  a  uniform  gray  tone.  Not  partic- 
ularly beautiful. 

47.  Gitesii,  Foster.  Habit  and  foliage  Of  /.  mriana: 
outer  segms.  orbicular,  3-5  in.  broad,  cream-white, 
sometimes  Bky-blue,  covered  with  a  network  of  fine 
veins,  giving  them  a  light  gray  tint;  inner  segms. 
larger,  pale  purple  or  yellow.  Dry  regions,  Armenia. 
B.M.  7867.  Gn.  43:130  and  p.  131;  52,  pp.  88,  279; 
72,  p.  422.  G.C.  111.8:17.  A  G.  13:60.  G.  20:299. — 
The  largest-fld.  of  its  subgenus.  Fls.  about  twice  as 
large  as  in  /.  tusiana.  Quite  hardy. 

48.  Lortetii,  Barbey.  Lvs.  less  than  1  ft.  long:  st. 
about  1  ft.  high,  bearing  2  reduced  lvs.:  spathe-valvea 
6  in.  long,  green  or  slightly  scarious  above:  outer  segms. 
obovatc,  much  reflexed,  3  in.  broad,  whitish,  finely 
veined  and  spotted  with  red-brown,  with  a  dark  spot  at 
the  throat;  inner  segms.  orbicular,  connivent,  pale 
gray,  with  red-brown  veins.  Lebanon.  B.M.  7251. 
Gn.  43:130  ;  48,  p.  337.  Gt.  42,  p.  490.  G.C.  III.  12: 
153.  G.M.  36:386;  40:250.  R.H.  1902,  p.  404.  R.B. 
32:  173.— Quite  hardy  N. 

49.  atrofusca,  Baker  (/.  atropurpurea  var.  atrofuaca. 
Baker.  /.  ll&ynci,  Mallett).  Lvs.  pale  green,  1  ft.  long: 
st.  1  ft.  long,  hidden  by  the  sheathing  inner  lvs.:  limb 
dark  purple-brown;  outer  segms.  obovate,  3  in.  long, 
with  a  dark  spot  on  the  throat ;  inner  segms.  larger  and 
broader;  style-branches  very  convex;  crests  large. 
Palestine.  B.M.  7379.  Gn.  48,  p.  8:  50:332  and  p. 
333.  Gt.  42,  p.  488;  suppl.  pi.  Gn.  W.  24:399.  J.H. 
111.48:361.  G.M.  47:258. 

50.  susiana,  Linn.  Mocrnino  Iris.  Fig.  1969. 
Lvs.  very  glaucous,  6-9  in.  long,  nearly  1  in.  broad: 
outer  segms.  obovate,  3  in.  long,  brownish  purple, 
veined  and  spotted  with  black-brown,  with  a  brown 
beard;  inner  segms.  brownish  white,  spotted  with 
violet-brown  and  black.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  B.M. 
91.  F.S.  11:1087,  1088.  R.H.  1859,  pp.  322,  S23.  Gn. 
32,  p.  193;  39:340  ;  66,  p.  173(7).  G.  1:136,  264; 
33:203.  G.C.  III.  51:20.  Gn.M.  10:120.  Gn.W. 
23:426,  suppl.    A.F.  16:1375. — The  best  known  of 
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this  group.  Said  to  have  been  intra,  from  Constanti- 
nople in  1753.  Name  from  a  city  in  Persia.  Not 
entirely  hardy  N.,  but  a  good  pot-plant.  Var.  major, 
Hort.  Bluish,  tinted  brown. 

51.  BhunarckUuM,  Damnum  (/.  nazarena,  Hort.  /. 
Sari  var.  nazarbut,  Foster).  Habit  of  /.  swsuina,  and 
fls.  aa  large:  lvs.  8  in.  long:  st.  12-18  in.  high:  outer 
segms.  orbicular,  yellowish,  densely  spotted  with  pur- 
ple-brown, with  a  dark  purple-brown  spot  at  the  end 
of  the  beard;  inner  segms.  orbicular,  shorUelawed, 
sky-blue  from  numerous  blue  veins  on  a  creamy  white 
ground.  N.  Palestine.  B.M.  6960  (as  /.  Sari  var. 
lurida);  7986.  H.H.  1902,  p.  405.  J.H.  III.  56,  p.  497 
(as  /.  Sari  var.  natarensis).  I.H.  42,  p.  78(?).  Gt.  42, 
p.  487;suppl.  pL  G.M.  40:250. 

BCBOENCS  PAKDAXTHOPB18. 

52.  dichfitoma,  Pall.  Rhizome  slender:  lvs.  6-8  in  a 
fan-shaped  cluster,  8-12  in.  long,  \\i  in.  wide:  st.  2  ft. 
high,  much  branched,  bearing  6-10  heads:  spathes  not 
over  Hin.  long,  scarious,  3-5-fl<l.:  fis.  fugitive,  opening 
only  in  the  afternoon,  twisting  spirally  when  wither- 
ing; outer  segms.  with  a  subquadrate  blade  contracted 
into  a  broadly  cuneate  claw,  whitish,  spotted  with 
lilac-purple;  inner  segms.  spreading,  oblonz-unpiicu- 
late,  whitish  and  light  purple.  August.  Irkutsk  and 
Transbaikalia  to  Manchuria  and  China.  B.M.  6428. 
B.R.  246.— Although  the  fls.  last  only  a  few  hours, 
they  are  produced  in  great  profusion  so  that  usually 
4-6  are  open  at  the  same  time. 


4.  Lu.  linear,  generally  less  than  }$in. 
broad. 

b.  Lf .-sheaths  splitting  into  fiber*. 
c.  Spathc-taites  green. 

d.  Tube  of  the  perianth  evident, 
usually  more  than  y$in.  long. 
B.  St.  frith  IS  long  It*,  imme- 
diately below  the  spaihe.  .53. 
EE.  St.  ftearing  a  reduced  If.  and 
springing  from  a  pair  of 
mtuced  Us.  at  the  base  ...  54.  ruthenica 
eke.  St.  sheathed  by  12  narrow 

reduced  It*  55.  macroaiphon 

DD.  Tube  of  the  perianth  thorl  or 
obsolete,    wntaliy    let  than 
\^in.  long, 
E.  FU.  yellow. 

r.  St.   wiry,   with  a  sittgle 

sheathing  If.  low  down  56.  Hartwegii 

rr.  St.    Hlender,    bearing  2 

lanceolate sheathing  h».... 57.  Graat- 
rrr.  St.  hollow,  bearing  a  much- 
reduced  If.  near  the  mid- 

die  58.  Wilsonii 

EE.  FU.  tome  shade  of  blue  or 
white. 

r.  St.-lts.  long,  usually  over 

I  ft.  and  exceeding  the  st..Sf).  \ 
Tf.  Si.-trs.  reduced. 

a.  Rhizome    slender:  It*. 

pink  at  bate  CO. 

GO.  Rhizome  ttout,  compact. 
H.  Cap*,  long,  narrow.  .  .81.  < 
HH.  Cap*,  fusiform  taper- 
ing at  both  ends  02.  I 

CC.  Spathe-raltes  scarious  only  in  the 
upfier  part  or  along  the  edges. 
D.  Inner  segms.  suberect,  extended 

obliquely  63.  Delavayi 

DD.  Inner  segms.  erect,  connitent...  .64.  sanguine* 

CCC  D*Sf"  WW.  T™l.U'Ca.nm"'. . .  -65.  ribirica 

dd.  St.  solid  60. 

bo.  Lf. sheath*  not  ipiitting  into  fiber*. 


c.  St.  nearly  obsolete  67. 

cc.  St.^present;  clothed  with  sheathing 

d.  Perianth-tube    thort,  funnel- 
form   08.  bracteata 

DO.  Perianlh-tubc  slender,  a*  long  as 

the  otary  09.  Sintenisii 

CCC.  St.  present,  bearing  l-S  It*. 

D.  The  Irs.  purplish  at  base:  *t. 

scarcely  orertopping  the  Irs. .  70.  '. 
DO.  The  It*,  not  purplish  at  base:  st. 

much  exceeding  the  lvs..  ...  .71.  i 

AA.  Lrs.   rnsiform,  generally    much  over 
J-ji'n.  broad. 
B.  Plants  large. 

v.  St.  bearitig  several  long  lrs. 

D.  Fls.  reddish  brown  72.  fulva 

dd.  FU.  yellow  73. 

ddd.  FU.  blue,  purple,  or  liiac  to 
white. 

E.  Inner  segms.  at  least  half  as 
long  <t*  the  outer, 
r.  Theirs,  somewhat  glaucous  74. 
rr.  The  It*,  green,  not  glaucous. 
a.  Outer    segms.    S-l,  in. 

long;  fls.  sessile  75.  hezagona 

GO.  Outer  segms.  in. 

long;  fls.  pedicelled.     .  76.  i 
EE.  Inner  segms.  minute,  setose  -  .77.  I 
cc.  St.  bearing  2  J,  reduced  Its. 
D.  FU.  yellow. 

E.  Outer  segms.  with  an  orliicular 
blade. 

F.  Plants  tall,  2-3  ft.  or  more: 
fls.  without  rein*  or  spots.7H. 
rr.  Plants  smaller,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding   /to    ft.:  outer 
segms.  faintly  reined  on 

the  claw   79. 

EE.  Outer  segm*.  with  an  obotate 
blade;  fis.  white  and  paU 

yellow  80.  i 

eke.  Outer  segms.  with  an  oblong 

blade;  fis.  golden  yellow.   .  .81.  I 
DD.  FU.  blue,  purple,  lilac  or  white. 
E.  Seeds  orange-red  or  scarlet: 

ft*,  inconspicuous  82.  fetidissima 

EE.  Seeds  brown:  fis.  showy. 

r.  Sts.  bearing  scleral  lateral 
spicule  heads  below  the 

terminal  one  83. 

rr.  Sts.  bearing  a  terminal  head 
and  often  a  stalked  lateral 

head  84.  levigata 

bb.  Plants  dwarf  85.  veraa 

53.  humilis,  M.  Bieb.  (/.  ruihtnica,  Kcr  e*  parte). 
Rhizome  wide-creeping:  lvs.  linear,  up  to  12  in  a  tuft, 
glaucous,  6-12  in.  long:  st.  not  more  than  1-1  in. 
long,  bearing  2  long  lvs.  immediately  below  the  spathes: 
spathe  1-fld.;  outer  segms.  with  a  suborbicular  blade 
and  a  long  cuneate  claw,  deep  blue-purple  with  deeper 
veins,  whitish  on  the  throat,  with  deep  purple  veins; 
inner  segms.  oblanceolate,  unguiculate,  blue-purple. 
Caucasus  to  Georgia  and  Hungary.  Gn.  10,  p.  379. 
—Distinguished  from  /.  ruthenica  by  the  2  long  lvs. 
which  arise  below  the  spathe  and  are  2-3  times  as  long 
as  the  latter. 

54.  ruth€nica,  Ker.  Lvs.  linear,  in  crowded  tufts, 
6  in.  long  at  flowering-time,  becoming  12  in.  long: 
st.  slender,  1-8  in.  long,  but  often  obsolete;  1-headed: 
pedicel  H-2  in.  long:  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary; 
outer  segms.  with  an  oblong  blade  rather  shorter  than 
the  claw,  lilac,  veined  and  dotted  with  bluish  purple  on 
a  whitish  ground  near  the  center  and  lower  part  of  the 
blade;  inner  segms.  lanceolate,  with  narrow  claws, 
deep  purple-violet.  April,  May.  China,  Siberia  and 
Cent.  Asia.  B.M.  1123,  1393.  Gn.  50,  p.  187.  G.W. 
15:132.— Vi  ' 
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55.  macrosiphon.  Torr.  Plants  rather  dwarf,  6-12  in. 
high:  Ivb.  grass-like,  green,  12  in.  long,  exceeding  the 
Ab,  :  st.  3-6  in.  long:  pedicels  very  short :  tube  in. 
long;  outer  segms.  obovate-cuneate,  undulate,  pale  yel- 
low to  cream,  with  a  network  of  brownish  crimson  or 
bright  lilac  veins;  inner  segms.  rather  small,  colored 
like  the  outer.  Free-flowering.  Calif,  and  Ore.  Gn.  52, 
p.  126.  — Torrey  says  the  fls.  are  bright  lilac  and  the 
Ivs.  hfw  than  4  lines  wide.  The  color  varies  from 
white  to  cream-yellow  and  purple. 

56.  Hartwegii,  Baker.  Lvs.  few  (2),  6-12  in.  long, 
finely  veined:  st.  6  in.  long,  with  a  linear  If.  low  down: 
pedicel  1-1 H  in.  long:  limb  pale  yellow;  outer  segms. 
with  an  oblong  blade,  shorter  than  the  claw.  Calif. 
— Rarely  cult. 

57.  Grant-Diiffii,  Baker  (/.  Aschcrsonii,  Foster). 
Lvm.  about  1  ft.  long:  st.  6  in.  high,  with  about  2  Ivs., 

1 -  headed:  outer  segms.  with  a  yellow  blade,  much 
shorter  than  the  claw;  claw  veined  with  lilac  on 
a  yellowish  white  ground.  Palestine.  B.M.  7604. 
Gn.  61,  p.  288.  Gt.  42;  suppl.  pi.— Not  valuable 
commercially. 

58.  WOsonii,  Wright.  Plants  tall,  growing  in  clumps 
like  /.  sibirica  and  throwing  up  clusters  of  fl.-sts.: 
Ivs.  linear-onsiform,  2  ft.  long  and  >£in.  broad,  slightly 
glaucous,  drooping  above:  st.  about  as  long  as  the  Ivs., 

2-  or  1-fld.,  bearing  a  small  If.  at  the  middle:  snathes 
somewhat  herbaceous,  2>$-4  in.  long:  iiediccls  tri- 
angular. 1-5  in.  long:  outer  segms.  2  in.  long,  J^in. 
wide,  oblong  or  obovate-elliptic,  pale  yellow,  veined 
and  dotted  with  purple  on  the  throat,  ana  on  the 
broad  claw;  inner  Begins,  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed 
to  a  slender  claw,  pale  yellow,  mottled  with  reddish 
brown  at  the  edges.  \V.  China. — A  tall  yellow  form 
suitable  for  cult,  with  the  blue  and  the  white  forms  of 
/.  sibirica. 

59.  grammea,  Linn.  (/.  nikitfnsis,  Lange).  Lvs. 
linear,  15-36  in.  long,  strongly  ribbed:  st.  compressed, 
angled,  slender,  solid :  pedicel  1-1  %  in.  long:  limb  bright 
lilac,  copiously  veined;  outer  segms.  with  an  orbicular 


1070.  Iri«  unjuiculirit.  Type  of  smooth-petaled  iris 
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blade  J-^in.  broad  and  shorter  than  the  broad  claw; 
claw  dull  yellow,  veined  with  purple:  inner  segms. 
erect,  nearly  straight.  May.  Cent,  ana  S.  Eu.  B\M. 
681. — Long  cult.;  mentioned  by  Lobel,  Clusius  and 
Gerarde.  Distinguished  from  /.  sibirica  by  its  solid, 
angular  st. 

60.  tenax,  Douglas.  Sheaths  short:  lvs.  6-12  in.  long: 
st.  6-12  in.  long:  pedicel  J-v-2  in.  long:  outer  segm. 
broadly  obovate,  with  an  acute  point;  blade  about  as 
long  as  the  claw,  bright  lilac,  with  purple  veins  and  a 
variegated  white  and  yellow  spot  on  the  throat  ;  inner 
segrns.  shorter,  waved.  April,  May.  Dry  soils,  Brit.  Col. 
and  Ore.  Intro,  to  England  1826.  B.M.  3343.  B  R. 
1218.  Gn.  53:518.  G.M.  50:867. — Iiardy. 

61.  ensAta,  Thunb.  (/.  graminea,  Thunb.  /.  big- 
liimis,  Vahl.  /.  furmatophyUa,  Link.  /.  Pdllasii, 
Fisch.  /.  lonai»paiha,¥u»ca.  I.  oxypftala,  C.  A.  Mey. 
I.frdgrans,  Landl).  Sheaths  large:  lvs.  1-3  ft.  long: 
st.  2-12  in.  long,  flattened,  bearing  a  single  terminal 
head:  pedicel  2-4  in.,  often  longer  than  the  spat  he: 
limb  loose,  bright  blue  or  lilac;  outer  segms.  oblan- 
eeolate,  2  in.  long;  blade  shorter  than  the  claw,  veined 
with  dark  blue,  yellowish  on  the  throat;  inner  segms. 
slender,  erect,  bright  blue.  Russia,  Japan,  Caucasus. 
B.  M.  2331,  2528.  B  R.  26:1.  Gt.  1011— Hardy. 
Variable.  Var.  pabullria,  Naudin  (/.  pabuldria,  Hort.). 
Said  to  be  distinct.  Larger,  with  lvs.  purplish  red 
near  the  base.  Used  as  a  forage  plant.  Does  well 
in  driest  situations.  Gt.  47:1452.  Described  by 
Wittmaek,  Gt.  47,  p.  309.  The  si-eds  should  !*•  sown 
in  beds,  and  the  young  plants  set  out  the  following 
spring,  10  in.  apart  each  way,  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

62.  longipetala,  Herb.  Lvs.  1  1  1  <  ft.  long,  narrow, 
ensiform:  st.  stout,  solid,  compressed,  \}j>  ft.  high: 
fls.  bright  lilac;  outer  segms.  obovate,  reflexing  half 
way  down;  claw  veined  with  violet  on  a  white  ground. 
Calif.  B.M.  5298. 

63.  Delavayi,  Mich.  Lvs.  2-2?  £  ft.  long,  often 
nearly  1  in.  broad:  st.  3-5  ft.  high,  bifurcate:  spathe- 
vulves  green:  outer  segms.  reflexed  from  the  middle, 
oblong,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  brilliant  violet,  spotted 
with  white  on  the  lower  half;  claw  yellow,  veined 
with  lilac;  inner  segms.  oblong  -  Lanceolate,  acute, 
erect,  violet.  Thibet.  B.M.  7061.  R.H.  1895,  p.  399. 
— Large  plants,  with  the  fl .-stalks  erect,  high  above 
the  lvs. 

64.  san  guinea,    Donn   (/.  orien  talis,   Thunb.  /. 
sibirica  var.  sanguinea,  Ker.   /.  nertscMnskia,  Lodd. 
I  .hamatophytla,  risch.  J. sibirica  vta.oricntalis,  Baker). 
Lvs.  linear,  glaucous,  often  tinged  with  red-purple  at 
base,  IK  in.  long  and  J^-Jain.  broad:  st.  about  as  long 
as  the  Ivs.,  bearing  a  terminal  head  of  2-3  fls.  and  rarelv 
a  Lateral  head :  spathes  slightly  scarious  at  floweri 
time,  often  reddish  purple:  outer  segms.  with  a  si 
orbicular  blade,  narrowed  abruptly  to  a  short  ch 
bright  lilac,  yellowish  white  at  the  throat,  veined  w 
purple;  inner  segms.  broadly  oval,  connivent,  darl 
blue.    Manchuria.    Korea,  and  Japan.    B.M.  164 
L.B.C.  19:  1H43.— Often  regarded  as  a  variety  of  t 
Cent.  European  /.  sibirica,  which  has  short  subglobt-* 
caps,  and  fls.  raised  high  above  the  lvs.,  while 
sanguinca  has  longer  trigonal  caps,  with  fls.  bor 
among  the  lvs. 

65.  sibirica,  Linn.   (/.  acuta,  Willd.).  Compact, 
tufted:  Ivs.  green,  not  rigid,  1-2  ft.  long:  st.  slender 
terete,  fistulose,  much  overtopping  the  lvs.,  simple  or 
forked,  bearing  several  clusters  of  fls.:  spathe  sma. 
narrow,  acute,  entirely  scarious  at  flowcring-timi 
limb  bright  lilac-blue;  outer  segms.  1J4-2  in.  lonj . 
with  an  orbicular  blade  gradually  narrowed  to  a  slei 
der  claw,  veined  with  bright  violet,  whitish  toward  th 
claw*  inner  segms.  shorter,  erect.   Cent,  and  S.  El 
and  E.  Siberia.  Intro,  in  1790.  B.M.  50.  R.H.  189r 
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p.  23.  G.W.  12:678.  Gn.M.  15:362— Common  in 
cult.  The  plants  form  largo,  compact  clumps,  produc- 
ing many  long  flowering  sts.  from  the  center.  Each  at. 
usually  has  a  terminal  cluster  of  2-5  fls.  and  1  lateral 

head.  Var.  variegata. 
Hort.,  has  variegated 
lvs.  Var.  acota,  Hort. 
Narrow-lvd.  Var. 
fleiudsa,  Murray  (/. 
fiexubaa,  Murray.  /. 
mbirica  var.  dlba, 
Hort.).  Fls.  white 
with  crisped 
B.M.  1163. 

66.  prismatica, 
Pursh  (/.  grdcUis, 
Bigel.  /.  virginica, 
Muhl.).  Plant  tall, 
slender:  lvs.  mostly 
shorter  than  the  st., 
grass-like:  st.  1-2  ft., 
simple  or  forked, 
flcxuous:s|>aUies  1-2- 
fld.:  pedicel  long,  ex- 
ceeding the  spat he: 
outer  segms.  1 4-2  in. 
long;  blade  shorter 
than  the  claw,  bright 
lilac,  yellow  on  the 
throat,  marked  with 
purple  and  darker 
veins;  inner  segms. 
erect,  bright  lilac. 
May,  June.  Wet 
grounds,  New  Bruns. 
to  I'a.  and  N.  C.  B. 
M.  1504. 

67.  unguiculiris, 

Poir.  (/.  styldsa,  Deaf. 
/.  crelintM,  Janka). 
Fig.  1970.  Lvs.  about 
6  in  a  tuft,  finally 
1  4~2  ft.  long,  bright 
green:  st.  nearly  ob- 
solete: snathe*  2-3- 
fld.;  valves  4-6  in. 
long,  scarious  at  the 
tip  only,  shorter  than 
the  tube:  tube  5-6  in. 
long,  filif  orm ,  exsertcd 
from  the  spathe;  limb 
bright  lilac,  rarely 
white;  outer  aegms.  2  1  •  :\  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  with  a 
yellow  keel,  streaked  with  lilac  on  a  white  ground  at 
the  throat:  inner  segms.  oblong.  Jan.,  Feb.  Algeria, 
Greece  and  Islands,  Asia  Minor  and  N.  Smyrna.  B.M. 
5773;  6343.  R.H.  1900:300.  Gn.  24:68;  46:248; 
49,  p.  236;  50,  p.  187.  G.C.  III.  25:85.  F.S.R.  35, 
p.  131.  G.  9:590:  34:115.  G.L.  19:48;  22:378.  Gn. 
W.  20:159. — Not  hardy,  but  useful  for  cutting  in  early 
winter.  Fragrant.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.  White  form; 
spring.  C.L.A.  5:134.  Gn.  68,  p.  381.  Var.  superba, 
Hort.  Bluish  purple.  Oct.  and  later.  Var.  specidsa, 
Hort.  Fls.  well  above  the  foliage,  deep  reddish  purple. 

68.  bracteata,  Wats.  Fig.  1971.  Rudimentary  lvs. 
brown,  very  rigid;  produced  lvs.  1  to  few,  much  ex- 
ceeding the  st.,  1-2  ft.  long,  one  side  green,  the  other 
glaucous,  edge  revolute:  st.  1-headed,  angled,  2-3  in. 
to  1  ft.  long,  sheathed  with  bracls  2-4  in.  long:  tube 
short,  funneiform;  outer  segms.  2-3  in.;  blade  ovate,  as 
long  as  the  claw,  pale  yellow,  veined  with  bluish  pur- 
ple; inner  segms.  shorter,  erect,  yellow;  style-branches 
long,  narrow.  June.  Discovered  in  1884  by  Thomas 
Howell,  in  Ore.  O.K.  1:43  (adapted  in  Fig.  1971). 
G.C.  III.  39:401;  52:338.  G.M.  50:161.-Intro.  1888. 
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69.  Sintenisii,  Janka  (/.  graminea  var.  Sintenisii, 
Richter.  /.  Vrumori,  Velenovski).  Lvs.  narrow,  linear, 
acuminate,  8-1S  in.  long,  J4-4in-  broad:  st.  round,  not 
flattened  as  in  /.  gramima,  slender  and  flexuous,  4-12 
in.  long,  almost  entirely  clothed  by  2-3  reduced  lvs. 
and  bearing  a  single  head  of  2  fls.:  spathe-valves 
narrow,  linear,  acuminate,  keeled,  the  inner  longer 
than  the  outer:  ovary  tapering  to  a  long  neck  taking 
the  place  of  the  perianth-tube:  fls.  bright  lilac,  14  in. 
long;  outer  segms.  with  an  obovate  blade  and  a  slightly 
pandurate  claw,  bluish  purple,  whitish  toward  the 
throat,  marked  with  purple  veins  and  with  reddish 
purple  veins  on  the  claw;  inner  segms.  oblanceolate 
with  a  cuncate  claw  deep  blue-purple;  style-crests 
lanceolate.  S.  Italy,  Balkan  Peninsula,  Asia  Minor 
and  Turkey. 

70.  Dougla&ilna,  Herb.  Rhizome  stout,  short,  weep- 
ing: lvs.  about  6  in  a  tuft,  broadest  in  the  middle, 
strongly  ribbed,  1-2  ft.  long:  st.  1-2  ft.  high,  usually 
simple,  with  1  long  bract-lf.:  tube  4-^4'n.  long:  fls. 
3-4  in.  diam.;  outer  segms.  obovate-spatulate,  spread- 
ing and  recurved,  pale  lilac,  with  a  white  disk  and  purple 
veins;  inner  segms.  shorter,  erect,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
pale  lilac,  veined.  Calif.  B.M.  6083.  Gn.  50  :  272.— 
Exists  in  an  endless  variety  of  color-forms,  varying 
from  pale  lilac  to  deep  violet  with  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  veining. 

71.  missouriensis,  Nutt.  (/.  Tolmieana,  Herb.).  Lvs. 
pale  green,  finely  ribbed,  1-14  ft.  long:  st.  1-2  ft.  long, 
usually  exceeding  the  lvs.,  beuring  a  single  large  If.  low 
down:  pedicel  long:  tube  very  short;  limb  bright  lilac; 
outer  segms.  obovate.  1  in.  broad,  yellow  near  the 
claw;  inner  segnis.  oblong,  emarginate,  straight,  erect. 
Wet  soil.  S.  D.  and  Mont,  to  Ariz.  B.M.  6579.  Gn. 
50:186. — Not  common  in  cult.  Flowers  early. 

72.  fulva,  Ker  (/.  cuprea,  Pursh).  Lvs.  thin,  bright 
green,  14-2  ft.  long,  not  exceeding  the  st.:  st.  2-3  ft. 
high,  forked  low  down:  lower  st.-lvs.  1  ft.  long:  pedicel 
produced:  tube  greenish  yellow,  1  in.  long;  limb  loosely 
expanded,  bright  reddish  brown  or  copper-colored, 
variegated  with  blue  and  green;  outer  segms.  obovate- 
cuneate,  emarginate;  inner  segms.  smaller,  spreading. 
Late  June.  In  swamps.  III.  to  Ga.,  La.  and  Texas. 
Intro,  into  England  1811  by  Lyon.  B.M.  J496.  Gn. 
53:518.  Mn. 

5:61. 

73.  Pseudic- 
orus,  Linn.  (/. 
acoroidet,  Spach. 
/.  flora,  Tornab.). 
Lvs.  1.4-3  ft.  long, 
equaling  the  st.: 
st.  stout,  terete, 
2-3  ft.,  bearing 
several  long  lvs. 
and  several  clus- 
ters of  fls.:  limb 
bright  yellow; 
outer  segms. 
broadly  obovate, 

2-24  .long> 
yellow,  with  a 
bright  spot  and 
radiating  brown 
veins  on  the  claw; 
inner  segms. 
scarcely  longer 
than  the  claw  of 
the  outer,  oblong. 
May,  June.  Eu., 
Syria  and  the 
Barbary  states ; 
naturalized  in  N. 
Y.,  Mass.  ami  N. 
J.— The  plants 
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form  fine,  large  clump*,  hearing  numerous  flowering 
,  Hurt.  Lvs.  striped  with  creamy 


stalks.  Var.  variegata,  Hurt.  I 
white.  Var.  pallida,  Hurt .  Fls 


pale  sulfur-yellow. 


74.  versicolor,  Linn.  (/.  virginiea,  Linn.).  Fig. 
1072.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  lJ^-2  ft.  long:  st.  forked 
low  down  and  often  branched  above,  2-3-lieaded :  tube 
very  short;  limb  violet-blue;  outer  segms.  spatula  to, 
2-3  in.  long,  variegated  with  yellow  on  the  claw  ana 
veined  with  purple;  inner  segms.  oblanceolate,  much 
smaller.  British  N.  Amer.  and  N.  U.  S.  Intro,  into 
England  1783,  B.M.21,  708. 

75.  hexagdna,  Walt.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long:  st.  usually 
simple,  3  ft.  long,  2-3-headed,  with  several  large  lvs., 
the  upper  ones  exceeding  the  fls.:  spat  he-valves  some- 
times If. -like:  tube  1  in.  long,  green,  dilated  upward; 
limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segms.  3  in.  long;  blade  obo- 
vate,  with  a  bright  yellow  keel  on  the  claw ;  claw  downy ; 
inner  segms.  shorter,  erect :  style-branches  very  concave, 
green,  with  a  central  lilac  band.  Ky.  to  Texas,  and  Fla. 
B.M.  6787. 

76.  Carolinians,  Wats.  Fig.  1973.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long, 
bright  green:  st.  stout,  simple  or  branched:  tube  l<jin. 
long;  limb  lilac,  variegated  with  purple  and  brown; 
outer  segms.  broadly  spatulate,  2,'  j-3  in.  long,  with 
narrow  claws;  inner  segms.  narrower,  nearly  erect. 
Differs  from  /.  versicolor  by  its  green  lvs.  Discovered  by 
W.  A.  Manda  in  N.  C.  B.M.  8465.  G.F.  6:335 
(adapted  in  Fig.  1973). 

77.  setosa,  Pall.  (/.  brachycutpis,  Fisch.  /. 
tripitala,  Hook.).  Lvs.  thin,  green,  1-1%  ft.  long: 
st.  deeply  forked,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.:  tube  H'm. 
long;  limb  bright  lilac;  outer  segms.  2-2}£  in.  long; 
blade  1  in.  broad,  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  claw, 
copiously  veined ;  inner  segms.  very  small,  J^in.,  cuneate, 
large-cuspidate;  stvle-branches  large,  crested.  E. 
Siberia,  Japan,  and  N.  W.  Amer.  to  Labrador  and 
Maine.  B.M.  2326  ;  2886.  Gt.  322. 

78.  Monnieri,  DC.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  2-3  ft. 
long:  st.  stout,  terete,  3-4  ft.  long,  with  several  sessile 
clusters  of  fls. :  limb  2  J$-3M  in.  long,  lemon-yellow  with- 
out veins;  blade  of 
outer  segms.orbic- 
ular,  1-1 1  a  in. 
long,  equaling  the 
claw ;  inner  segms. 
oblong-unguic- 
ulate,  1  in.  broad. 
Origin  not  cer- 
tainly known. 
Found  in  the  gar- 
den of  Ix-monnier 
at  Versailles.  G. 
25:389.  — Not 

except  in 
.  This  and 
/.  orientalis  and  /. 
aurra  are  very 
closely  related  and 
together  with  /. 
halophila  are  per- 
haps all  forms  of 
/.  spuria.  I.  Mon- 
nieri is  uniformly 


79.  hal6phila,  PaU.  (/.  Gueldenstxdtiana,  Lepech.). 
Lvb.  pale  green,  1-1 H  ft.  long:  st.  stout,  terete,  1J^- 
2  ft.  long,  often  bearing  1-2  spicate  clusters  below  the 
end  one:  limb  pale  yellow;  outer  segms.  with  an  orbicu- 


lar blade  H~  ?<««>•  broad,  shorter  than  the  claw,  which 
has  a  bright  yellow  keel  and  faint  lilac  veins;  inner 
shorter,  erect. 


1515  (/. 


"I 
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Asia.  B.M. 
spuria  var. 
Ker). 

80.  oriental  is,  Mill. 
(/.  ochroUitca,  Linn.  /. 
gigantea.  Can-.).  Fig. 
1974.  Plants  growing 
in  strong  clumps:  lvs. 
2-3  ft.  long,  1  in.  or 
more  broad,  slightly 
glaucous:  st.  3  ft., 
stout,  terete,  about  as 
long  as  the  lvs.,  with 
2-3  spicate  clusters  of 
fls.:  outer  segms.  ob- 
ovate,  1  in.  broad,  as 
long  as  the  claw,  yel- 
low, paler  or  white 
toward  the  margin; 
inner  segms.  oblong,  1 
in.  broad,  lemon-yel- 
low to  whitish.  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  B.M.  61.  Gn.  20:272  ;  38:462;  46, 
p.  362;  50,  p.  186;  69, p.  25;  72,  p.  622.  Gn.  M.  15:360. 
R.H.  1875,  p.  357.— One  of  the  largest  of  the  irises. 
Grows  in  almost  any  situation.  White  forms  of  this 
plant  are  in  cult,  but  no  purple  forms  are  known.  See 
note  under  /.  Monnieri. 

81.  a&rea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  scarcely  glaucous,  1K-2  ft. 
long:  st.  3-3' 2  ft.  long,  stout,  terete,  with  1-2  sessile 
lateral  clusters  below  the  end  one:  spathes  2-3-fld.: 
pedicel  long:  limb  bright  yellow;  outer  segms.  with  an 
oblong  undulate  blade  1  in.  broad,  as  long  as  the  claw; 
inner  segms.  less  than  ' -in  broad,  with  much-waved 
edges.  July.  W.  Himalayas.  B.R.  33:59.  Gn.  31:52. 
G.  25:388.  B.M.  1131  (as  /.  spuria  var.  halophila).— 
Intro,  by  Dr.  Iloyle.  The  color  is  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
much  deeper  than  that  of  /.  Monnieri  and  the  others  . 
of  this  group.  See  /.  Monnieri.  Said  to  grow  up  to  5 
ft.  high  under  favorable  conditions.  Var.  intermedia,  W. 
I.,  in  G.C.  III.  28:22.  Intermediate  between  /.  aurra 
and  /.  orientalis.  Deep  yellow,  with  crisped  segms.  like 
/.  aurra,  but  having  t  he  obovate  outer  segms.  and  narrow 
inner  segms.  of  /.  orientalis.  Fls.  late,  with  /.  aurea. 

82.  fcetidlssima,  Linn.    Gladwin.    Lvs.  1-1}-^  ft. 


long:  st.  compressed,  2-3  ft.  long,  2-3-headcd :  tube  i  jin 
long;  limb  bright  lilac:  outer  ->-n.-.  \\^~2  in.  long, 
with  a  suborbicular  blade  equaling  the  claw;  inner 
segms.  shorter,  oblanceolate.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.,  Eng- 
land. Afghanistan  and  Algeria.  Gn.  47,  p.  30.  G. 
19:543.— This  plant  is  verv  distinct,  and  is  easily 
recognized  bv  tne  odor  of  the  broken  lvs.  The  caps, 
remain  on  the  plants  in  winter,  bursting  open  and 
displaying  rows  of  orange-red  berries.  The  fls.  are 
rather  inconspicuous.  There  is  a  whitish  variety  with 
brown  veins,  and  a  variety  with  white-striped  lvs.  A 
bright  lemon-vcf-  Pal("  yellow  form  veined  with  - 
low,    free    from  wonally. 


veins  or  spots.  Bv 
its  coloring,  it  dif- 
fers from  /. 


talis  and  bvthe  or- 
bicular bladcof  the 
outer  segms.  from 
/.  aurra,  in  which 
the  blades  are 
oblong.  Often  at- 
tributed to  Crete. 


S3,  spuria,  Linn.  Lvs.  firm,  linear,  glaucescent,  1  ft. 
long,  longer  after  flowering:  st.  overtopping  the  lvs., 
bearing  1-3  spicate  heads:  pedicel  shorter  than  the 
spathe:  tube  !^-*4in.  long;  limb  bright  lilac;  outer 
segms.  with  an  orbicular,  spreading  blade  \$m.  broad 
and  half  as  long  as  the  claw;  claws  broad,  concave, 
lilac,  with  a  yellow  keel  and  purple  veins;  inner  segms. 
shorter,  straight,  oblanceolate;  style-crests  small.  Cent, 
and  S.  Eu.  B.M.  58.  Var.  ndtha,  Bieb.  (/.  haldphila, 
Ker).  More  robust:  lvs.  1  in.  broad:  spathes  larger: 
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at.  2-3  ft.  high.  Caucasus  to  Kashmir.  B.M.  875.— 
Hardy.  Var.  desertdrum,  Ker.  Fls.  pale  lilac;  claws  of 
the  segms.  yellow.  B.M.  1514.  Var.  sogdilna, 
(/.  sogdiana,  Bunge).  A  variety  with  gray-lilac  fls. 

84.  lavigata,  Fisch.  (/.  Kaimpferi,  Sieh.  /.  dlbapur- 
pvrca,  Baker).  Japanese  Iris.  Figs.  1975,  1976.  Lvs. 
thin,  enaiform,  1-1 K  ft-  long:  st.  i 


lvs.,  obscurely  angled.  1-3-headed:  pedicel  M-2  in. 
long:  tube  short;  limb  blue,  violet,  etc.,  sometimes 
white,  spreading,  3-5  in.  across:  outer  segms.  broadly 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse;  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  claw; 
claw  short.,  distinct;  inner  segms.  oblanceolate,  erect, 
conniving  or  spreading;  style-branches  with  bifid, 
incurved  lobes.  £.  Siberia  and  Japan.  Intro,  by  Von 
Siebold,  and  flowered  at  Ghent  in  1857.  B.M.  6132; 
7511.  I.H.  5:157.  F.S.  20:2073,  2074  ;  23:2431-6. 
Gt.  442  ;  29:1003.  Gn.  9:476;  16:198;  21:424  ;  55, 
p.  105;  60,  p.  349;  74,  pp.  336,  363,  365;  75:226. 
R.H.  1890,  p.  188.  G.C.  II.  2:47;  III.  13:165, 
169;  14:501  ;|  44:141.  A.G.  19:596.  Gng.  1:256; 
5:163;  6:339  ;  7:145.  J.H.  III.  28:205.  F.E.  10:777. 
F.M.  1874:137;  1880:403.  G.W.2:66;  12:220  (var. 
alba).  Gn.M.  5:343;  15:361.  C.L.A.3:179.  G.  19: 
195.  R.B.  36:245  (as  I.japtmica).  G.F.  1:259  (adap- 
ted in  Fig.  1975).— On  account  of  the  presence  of 
a  prominent  ridge,  formed  by  one  or  more  veins 
the  middle  of  the  lvs.  of  /.  Kaempferi,  this 
species  is  sometimes  considered  as  distinct 
from  /.  Uevigala.  If  the  species  are  distinct, 
the  numerous  cult,  forms  of  Japanese  irises 
are  probably  all  derived  from  /.  Kaempferi  since,  at  least 
so  far  as  available  material  from  forms  cult,  in  the 
U.  S.  shows,  all  have  the  prominent  midrib  on  the  lvs. 

85.  verna,  Linn.  Dwarf,  6  in.  high:  rhizome  wide- 
creeping:  sheaths  not  splitting  into  fibers:  lvs.  linear, 
slightlv  glaucous,  3-8  in.  long:  St.  scarcely  any,  1- 
headed:  tube  slender,  1)^  in.  long;  limb  deep  violet; 
outer  segms.  1J^  in.  long,  obovate,  narrowed  into  a 
slender  yellow,  slightly  pubescent  claw:  inner  st-gins. 
erect,  smaller,  violet.  Shade,  Ohio,  Ky.,  Va.  and  youth. 
L.B.C.  19:1855.  B.M.  8159  — An  anomalous  species 
with  the  habit  of  a  pogoniris  but  lacking  the  beard. 


A.  St.  very  short  or  none. 

B.  Lts.  tery  short  at  flowering-time, 

c.  The  In.  hollow,  Utragonoui.  Ml.  Daufordia? 

cc.  The  Its.  linear  complicate  87.  pensica 

CCC.  The  he.  lanceolate,  falcate  SS.  Roirnbachi- 

bb.  Lts.  3-9  in.  long  at  flowering-time, 
lanceolate,  falcate  at  bate. 
C.  Fit.  bright  lilac:   hair*  on  the 

outer  segms.  blunt  89.  alata 

cc.  Fls.  yellow;  hairs  on  the  outer 

teams,  with  globular  tips  90.  pal«stina 

AA.  St.  $-16  in.  long,  t, 
by  the  crowded  Its. 
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B.  Lr*.  with  a  dutinct  white  horny 

C.  Plants  dwarf:  st.  hidden  by  the 
crowded  clasping  Irs. 
D.  Claw  of  the  outer  segms.  winged. 

E.  Fls.  lavender  or  purple  91.  Willmotnana 

EE.  Fls.  yellow  92.  caucasica 

dd.  Claw,  of  the  outer  segms.  not 

winged  93.  Fosteriana 

CC  Plants  tall,  1  ft.  or  more:  inter- 
nodes  evident. 
d.  Outer   segms.   gradually  con- 
tracted into  a  claw  94.  cap  rule  a 

DO.  Outer    segms.    suddenly  con- 
tracted into  a  claw  95.  war  Icy  en  sis 

DB.  Lts.  without  a 
horny  edge. 
C  Claw  of  the 

D»  h  Is.  ttoty  Itloc  .....•>..*... 

dd.  Fls.  smoky  yellow  97.  I 

cc.  Claw  of  the  outer  segms.  not 

winged  98.  orchioidec 

86.  DinfordUe,  Boiss.  (/.  B&rnmuelleri,  Hausskn.). 
Fl.-sts.  2—i  in.  high:  lvs.  very  short  at  flowering  time 
finally  a  foot  long:  fls.  bright  yellow,  1 1  ■<  in.  diam.; 
outer  segms.  with  an  orbicular  blade  spotted  with 
brown;  claw  cuneate;  inner  segms.  reduced  to  minute, 
spreading,  subulate  teeth;  Btvle-crests  large.  Spring. 
Cilician Taurus.  B.M. 7140.  Gt.  39: 1327.  Gn.  37:462; 
67,  p.  89.  G.C.  HI.  27:170.-Fragrant. 

87.  perslca,  Linn.  Bulb  ovoid:  lvs.  4-5,  2-3  in.  long, 
becoming  6  in.  long  after  flowering  time,  with  white 
obscurely  ciliated  edges:  st.  short,  1-headed:  tube  2-3 
in.  long;  limb  pale  lilac;  outer  segms.  with  an  orbicu- 
lar blade  with  a  dark  purple  blotch,  an  orange  keel, 
and  purple  lines  and  spots  :claw  auricular  <■ ;  inner  segms. 
small.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  B.M.I.  Gn.  11,  p. 
207;  14:490  ;  33:558;  54,  pp.  103,  470;  66:8.  F.S. 
10:1045.  G.C.  IU.  7:577.  R.H.  1912,  p.  454.-Shoukl 
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be  lifted  in  summer.  Var.  purpurea,  Dykes  (/.  pur- 
purea, Siehe).  A  bright  purple  variety.  Fine.  Var. 
Sieheana,  Dykes  (/.  Sieheana,  Lynch.  /.  Hauxxknith- 
tii,  Siehe).  Similar  to  var.  purpurea,  but  with  larger, 
silveiy  gray  fls.  marked  with  reddish  purple.  B.M. 
8059.  G.C.  III.  35:251.  Var.  stenophflla,  Dykes  (/. 
sUnophylla  Hausskn.  &  Siehe.  /.  HeldreSchii,  Hort.). 
Fls.  pale  blue;  outer  segms.  blackish  blue  at  the  tip, 
with  spots  of  the  same  shade  on  the  rest  of  the  blade; 
keel  yellow;  en-sts  of  the  style-branches  nearly  as 
large  as  the  outer  segms.,  suljorbicular,  crenate.  Cili- 
cian  Taurus.  B.M.  7734.  G.C  III.  27:171.  Gn.  59, 
p.  225  ;  76,  p.  132.  F.S.R.  2:328.  Var.  Taori,  Dykes 
(/.  7*aur»,  Siehe).  Fls.  bright  violet-purple  veined 
with  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  blade  and  on  the 
claw  of  the  outer  segms. ;  keel  deep  orange;  inner 
segms.  deprrcwed,  3-lobcd.  B.M.  7793.  G.C.  III.  29: 
191.  Gn.  61,  p.  93. 

88.  Rosenbachiana,  Regel.  Lvs.  4-5,  finally  6-8  in. 
long  and  2  in.  broad :  st.  short,  1-3-hcadcd :  outer  segrna. 
obovate-cuneatc;  blade  reflexed,  white  at  the  tip,  deep 
purple  in  the  middle  and  creamy  below,  with  a  yellow 


1977.  Ida  orchioid««.— A  good  species  tor  poU  or  thi  open.  (XK) 


keel  and  dark  lilac  veins;  innrr  .segms.  spreading  or 
reflexed,  obovate,  pale  lilac.  The  color  of  the  fls.  is 
very  variable.  Mountains  of  Turkestan.  B.M.  7135. 
Gt.  35:1227.  Gn.  33:558  J.H.  III.  2S:  189.  G.C.  III. 
7:577.  G.M.  34:171.  C.L.A.  5: 134;  9: 410. 

89.  allta,  Poir.  (/.  scorpitAdes,  Deaf.  Xiphium 
planifblinm,  Mill.).  Lvs.  about  6,  plane,  6-9  in.  long: 
st.  very  short,  1-3-fld.:  tube  4-6  in.  long;  outer  segms. 
3-4  in.  long,  obovate-cuneate,  bright  lilac,  variegated 
with  white,  and  having  a  yellow  keel  down  the  claw; 
inner  segms.  obovate-unguiculate,  spreading  from  the 
base  of  the  outer;  stvle-crcst  large,  laciniatelv  toothed. 
Spain  to  Sicily  and"  Ala.eria.    B.M.  6352.    B.R.  1876. 
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Gt.  40:1351  (vara.).  Gn.  10,  p.  579;  54,  p.  102.  G.C. 
111.45:52.  G.M.  35:614.  G.  1:665:  11:689  ;  35:55. 
Gn.W.  20:1S5. — Winter-flowering.  Plants  very  dwarf. 

90.  palsestina,  Boiss.  Lvs.  3-6  in.  long:  st.  very 
short,  1-3-fld.:  tube  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  pale  yellow,  tinged 
with  lilac;  outer  m>gms.  oblong,  upper  one-fourth 
reflexed ;  claw  auriculate;  inner  segms.  minute,  narrowly 
lanceolate.  Mountains  of  Palestine. — Fls.  in  winter. 
Very  near  /.  caucaxica,  but  distinguished  by  its  longer 
acuminate  spathes  and  the  color  of  the  fls. 

91.  WillmottiiM,  Foster.  Lvs.  about  8.  with  a  white 
horny  edge,  broad,  not  acutely  channelled,  deep  glis- 
tening green:  st.  6-8  in.  high,  4-6-fld.:  fls.  sessile, 
lavender  or  pale  purple;  tube  2  in.  long;  outer  segms. 
oblong,  with  a  white  patch  at  the  throat,  marked  with 
veins  and  patches  of  deeper  purple,  claw  with  white 
and  purple  markings;  outer  segms.  small,  depressed, 
cuspidate;  style-crests  small,  triangular.  Mountains 
of  E.  Turkestan.  Gn.  59,  p.  411;  75,  p.  128;  66:8. 
G.C.  47:364;  III.  29:271.— Resembles  /.  caucasica  in 
habit  and  size  but  has  narrower  spathe-valves  which 
are  not  inflated. 

92.  caucasica,  Hoffm.  Lvs.  about  6:  st.  very  short, 
1— 4-fld.:  fls.  pale  or  bright  yellow;  outer  segms.  with  an 
ovate  blade  and  a  very  broad  rhomboidal  claw,  with 
small  auricles  and  a  toothed  or  ciliated  crest;  inner 
segms.  oblanceolate.  Caucasus  to  Asia  Minor,  etc. 
Gt.  1874:800.  C.L.A.  9:409—  Dwarfer  habit  than 
/.  orchioidet. 

93.  Fosieriana,  Aitch.  A  Baker.  Lvs.  8-10  in.  long: 
st.  6-8  in.  long,  9-12  in.  long  after  flowering,  hidden  by 
the  clasping  lvs.,  1-2-fld.:  outer  segms.  yellow,  streaked 
with  black,  obovate-cuneate;  claw  not  auriculate; 
inner  segms.  shorter,  obovate,  bright  purple.  March. 
Afghan  and  Russian  boundary.  B.M.  7215. — Very' 
different  from  the  allied  species  /.  orchioidet  and  /. 
sindjarensis,  and  so  on,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
color  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 

94.  carulea,  Fedtsch.  (/.  cauaisiea  var.  cjrridea, 
Regel.  /.  orchuAdex  var.  csriiUa,  Hort.).  Lvs.  about  8: 
st.  about  15  in.  high,  bearing  3-4  fls.  in  the  axils  of  the 
lvs.:  fls.  bright  lilac;  outer  segms.  with  a  ligulate  claw 
expanded  slightly  at  the  base  and  an  obovatc-oblong 
blade  with  a  conspicuous  whitish  crest  and  a  yellow 
blotch  on  the  throat;  inner  segms.  pendent,  with  a 
narrow  pointed  lanceolate  blade.  Turkestan. 

95.  warleySnsis,  Foster.  Lvb.  6-7,  6  in.  long,  1-1  \i 
in.  broad,  with  a  conspicuous  horny  margin:  st.  1  ft.. 
3-5-fld.:  fls.  sessile;  outer  segms.  with  a  strap-shaped 
claw  expanding  into  an  orbicular  blade,  deep  violet 
with  a  whitish  crest  and  an  orange  patch  at  the  throat, 
claw  pale  violet  with  deeper  markings;  inner  segms. 
narrow,  pale  blue,  purple,  or  violet,  cuspidate.  Turk- 
estan. B.M.  7956.  Gn.  61,  p.  241:  72,  p.  635.  G.C. 
III.  31:386.  J.H.  III.  44:339.  F.S.R.  3:344.  G.M. 
46:322. 

96.  sindjarensis,  Boiss.  Lvs.  about  8,  crowded, 
distichous,  glossy  above,  conspicuously  striated  below, 
8-10  in.  long,  1  >  i-2  in.  broad:  st.  6-9  in.  long,  3-6-fld.: 
fls.  slaty  lilac;  outer  segms.  with  an  obovate,  reflexed 
blade  narrowed  to  a  claw,  with  darker  lilac  lines  and 
a  small  vellow  crest ;  inner  segms.  oblong,  clawed.  Feb. 
Deserts'of  Mesopotamia.  B.M.  7145.  G.C.  III.  7:365. 
J.H.  III.  28:227  ;  48:97.  Gn.  69.  p.  134.  Gn.W. 
21 :260;  suppl.  pi.— Plants  lift.  high.  Var.  assyrtaca, 
Lynch  (/.  assyrtaca,  Hort.  or  Hausskn.),  is  a  white 
variety  from  Mesopotamia.  Gn.  69,  p.  195.  C.L.A. 
9:409. 

97.  fumdsa,  Boiss.  &  Hausskn.  Lvs.  about  10:  st. 
6  in.  long:  outer  segms.  spatulate-oblaneeolate,  re- 
curved above  the  middle,  claw  with  a  yellow  crest; 
inner  segms.  minute,  snatulate,  toothed.  The  fls.  are 
greenish  yellow,  shaded  with  smoky  gray.  Dry  fields, 
Syria.— Perhaps  a  variety  of  /.  xtndjarensis. 
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98.  orchioldes,  Can*.  (/.  emiaUiea,  Reg<l  Fig.  1977. 
Lvs.  about  6:  st.  12-15  in.  Ions,  with  distinct  inter- 
nodea:  :-]  ..it  bea  1-fld.,  2  in.  long:  fla.  yellow;  outer  segms. 
with  an  obovate  blade,  and  a  purple  blotch  on  each  side 
of  the  crest  of  the  claw;  inner  segms.  oblanceolate,  less 
than  an  inch  long,  and  generally  sharply  deflexed,  with  a 
long  filiform  claw.  B.M.  7111.  Gn.  53,  p.  482.  R.H. 
1SS0,  p.  337.  Spring.  Var.  oculAta,  Maxim.  Blade  of 
the  outer  segms.  more  spotted. 


a.  -St.  1  ft.  or  more  in  length. 
n.  Tube  very  short  or  none. 

c.  Claw  of  the  outer  team*,  pan- 

durate   99. 

cc.  Claw  of  the  outer  segms.  broad- 

ty  cwwifltftf .  ..i.....  100.  i 

D D  i    I  li^tt  li**i!(tl/if/  J9t4)T0  tf\t~l  t%       I W *  /oW^t 

c.  Outer  bulb-coats  thick  and  leathery.  101 .  juncea 
CC.  Outer  bulb-coat*  thin  membranous. 
D.  Outer  segms.  with  a  rudimentary 

beard  102.] 

dd.  Outer  segms.  not  beardeti. 

E.  Inner  segms.  obotate-lanceo- 

late,  emarginate  103.  I 

EE.  Inner  segms.  lanceolate, 

pointed   104.  t 

aa.  St.  tery  short  or  none. 

n  Lts.  acutely  quadrangular. 

c.  The  Its.  rcry  short  at  flowering 

time  105.  I 

CC.  The  Its.  long,  much  overtopping 
the  fls. 

D.  Inner  segms.  oblanceolate.  .   .  .  106.  Histrio 
do.  Inner  segms.  linear-lanceolate. ...107.  Vartanii 

bb.  Lvs  cylindrical,  S-ribl>ed   108.  Bakenana 

bbb.  Lts.  linear,  thannelled  with  thick- 

ened  edge*  109.  Kolpakow- 

IsUana 

90.  Xfphium,  Linn.  (/.  hi»pdnica,  Hurt.  /.  specldb- 
Ui»,  Spach).  Spanish  I  rim.  Fig.  1978.  Lvs.  about  1  ft. 
long:  st.  1-2  ft.  high:  pedicel  long,  tube  obsolete; 
outer  segms.  2-2 in.  long,  violet-purple,  yellow  in 
the  center;  inner  segms  as  long,  but  narrower.  Late 
June.  Spain  and  N.  Afr.  B.M.  686.  Gn.  20:442  ;  30, 
p.  385;  54,  p.  471. — Long  cult,  and  well  known.  Hardy 
in  N.  J.  in  protected  situations.  Var.  lusitinica, 
Foster  (/.  luxitdnica,  Ker).  Fls.  yellow.  B.M.  679. 
Var.  Blttandieri,  Foster.  Fls.  pure  white,  except  the 
orange  keels  of  the  outer  segms.  Lvs.  very  glaucous. 
Algeria. 

100.  ripbioldes.  Ehrh.  (/.  dnglica,  Hort.!.  Eso- 
lish  litis.  Lvs.  about  1  ft.:  st.  1-2  ft.:  fls.  dark  violet- 
purple  in  the  typical  form;  outer  segms.  orbicular, 
yellow  in  the  center;  inner  segms.  shorter,  oblong. 
French  and  Spanish  Pyrenees.  B.M.  687.  R.H.  1891 : 
36;  1907,  p.  446.  Gn.  30,  p.  384;  31:212;  54,  p.  471. 
Gn  M.  15:362.  G.W.  12:547  and  p.  549  (vara.}. 

101.  juncea,  Poir.  (Xiphium  junctum,  Klatt).  St. 
slender,  erect,  rigid,  9-18  in.  high,  bearing  1  (rarely  2) 
golden  yellow  fls.,  2-3  in.  diam.:  lvs.  rigid,  slender, 
rush-like,  1N-24  in.  long:  outer  segms.  with  an  orbicular 
blade  shorter  than  the  cuneate  claw,  recurved  and 
Veined  with  brown;  inner  segms.  erect,  oblanceolate. 
Mnv,  June.  Algeria,  Tunis,  etc.  B.M.  5890.  Gn. 
54:470. 

102  Boissieri,  Henriq.  Lvs.  linear,  very  deeply 
channelled,  1  ft.  long:  st.  about  a  foot  long,  bearing  few, 
reduced  lanceolate  lvs.  and  a  single  fl. :  outer  segms. 
1  \<i  in.  long;  blade  obovatc,  reflexed,  as  long  as  the 
cuneate  claw,  bright  lilac,  with  a  yellow  keel  running 
down  the  claw,  slightly  bearded;  inner  segms.  as  long 
as  the  outer,  erect,  obovate,  clawed,  bright  lilac.  June. 
S.  Portugal.  B.M.  7097. 

107 


103.  filifdlia,  Boiss.,  not  Bunge  {Xiphium  filifdlium, 
Klatt.  A*,  tinoitdnum,  Hook.).  Slender  and  leafy, 
about  2  ft.  high,  bearing  1-2  bright  violet-purple  fu. 
2-2 1 2  in.  diam.:  lvs  about  1  ft.,  those  of  the  non- 
flowering  bulbs  twice  as  long,  weak,  ftexuous,  convolute: 
outer  segms.  with  a  narrow  claw  expanding  suddenly 
into  a  reflexed,  suborbicular  blade,  bright  yellow  down 
the  center;  inner  segms.  erect,  obovate-lanecolatc, 
erose,  notched.  S.  Spain  and  N.  W.  Afr.  B.M.  5928; 
5981.— Intro.  1869.  Hardy. 

104.  tingit&na,  Bobs.  &  Reut.  (/.  Xiphium,  Daft). 
St.  stout,  1-2-headed,  about  2  ft.  high,  nidden  by  the 
sheathing  bases  of  the  stout,  falcate  lvs.,  of  which  there 
an*  6-7  on  the  St.,  the  lower  about  1  ft.  long:  fls.  2-3 
in  a  cluster;  outer  segms.  3  in.  long,  with  an  obovate, 
reflexed  blade,  pale  lilac,  yellow  in  the  center,  and  with 
a  bright  yellow  keel  down  the  claw-  inner  segms. 
shorter,  oblanceolate,  erect,  incurved.  Tangiers.  B.M. 
6775.  Gn.  36:294  ;  63,  p.  41;  71,  p.  404  ;  74,  p.  349; 
75,  p.  323.  G.C.  III.  37:339;  40:24;  48:16,  17.  G.M. 
40:377.  J.H.  111.50:429. 

105.  reticulata,  Bieb.  Lvs.  2-4  in  a  tuft,  short,  erect, 
quadrangular,  with  horny  edge*,  elongating  to  IH 


1978.  IrU  Xiphium— Type  ol  bulbous  iris.  (XK> 

ft.:  st.  very  short:  tube  3-6  in.  long;  fls.  bright  pur- 
ple, very  fragrant;  outer  segms.  2  in.  long,  yellow  at 
the  claw,  with  a  low  yellow  crest;  inner  segms.  nar- 
rower. Mid-April.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  B.M.  5577. 

F.  S.  5.  pp.  509.  R.H.  1890,  p.  133;  1912,  p.  454. 
Gt,  779;  13:452.  Gn.  20:112;  54,  p.  471;  59,  p.  233. 

G.  C.  II  11:501;  21:217;  111.  52:339.  F.  1860:161. 
G.  19:466.  G.M  51:695  F.W.  1871 :225.  Var.  his- 
triotdes,  Foster  (/.  huttritndes.  Dykes).  Outer  wgms. 
much  mottled  with  white  and  lilac  on  the  claw  and 
broad,  orbicular  blade.  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  the 
Caucasus.  Gn.  42:364  ;  62,  p.  42  and  77,  p.  42.  G  M. 
51,  p.  87.  J.H.  III.  34:111.— Earlv-flowering.  and  fine 
for  |K>ta.  Var.  Kxelagei,  Regel.  Fls.  red-purple,  varying 
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greatly  in  shade;  claw  conspicuously  veined.  The 
common  wild  form  of  the  Caucasus.  Nearly  odorlesB. 
L.B.C.  19:1829.  Gt.  22:779.  R.B.  18:00.  G.C.  II. 
21:217.  Var.  ccrulea,  Hort.  Asun-blue.  Var.  cyanea, 
RegcJ.  Blue.  Gt.  23:797.  Var.  miior,  Hort.  Lake  Uie 
type,  but  larger.  Gn.  60.  p.  19K. 

106.  His  trio,  Reichb.  f.  (Xiithium  HMrio.  Hook.f.  /. 
reticulata  var.  Htftrio,  Foster).  Plants  tufted,  slender 
and  flaccid:  Ivs.  quadrate,  with  horny  edges,  deeply 
grooved  on  each  face,  1  ft.  long:  st.  very  short,  very 
slender,  1-fld.:  fls.  3  in.  diain.;  tube  'A-A  in.  long,  blue 
above;  outer  segms.  obovate-spatulate,  spreading, 
deep  blue,  with  a  yellow  line  in  the  center  bordered 
with  white  and  spotted  and  shaded  with  blue;  inner 
segms.  erect,  oblanccolate,  blue.  Feb.  Mountains  of 
Palestine.  ELM.  6083.  Gn.  9,  p.  29;  33:558.  G.C.  III. 
12:729;  21:105;  45 : 55. -  Related  to  /.  reticulata, 
differing  only  in  it*  paler,  odorless  fls.,  which  are  pro- 
duced several  weeks  earlier. 

107.  VirUnii.  Foster.  Lvs.  usually  2,  8-9  in.  long, 
slender,  finally  longer:  st.  very  short,  hidden:  tube  2Vi 
in.  long;  outer  segms.  with  a  narrow  claw,  suddenly 
cnlarged  into  an  ovate-lanceolate  blade,  pale,  slaty 
lilac,  with  darker  veins  and  a  crisp  yellow  crest  down 
the  claw;  inner  segms.  erect,  almost  linear-lanceolate, 
pale  lilac.  Dec.  Palestine,  near  Nazareth.  B.M.  6942. 
Gn.  77,  p.  69.— Not  scented. 

108.  Bakeriina,  Foster.  Lvs.  3-4,  6-9  in.  long, 
finally  a  foot  or  more  after  flowering,  hollow,  cylindrical, 
8-ribbed:  fls.  single,  on  a  short  peduncle,  fragrant; 
tube  3-6  in.;  outer  segms.  with  a  long,  obovate- 
elliptical  claw,  and  a  small,  ovate,  reflexed  blade,  intense 
violet,  creamy  in  the  center,  with  a  yellow  streak 
down  the  claw;  inner  segms.  shorter,  erect,  oblan- 
ceolate,  lilac;  stvle-crests  large.  Feb.,  March.  Arme- 
nia. B.M.  7084"  Gn.  37:462.  G.C.  HI.  7:293;  21: 
103;  45:53.  J.H.  111.  34:177  ;  42:142.  G.M.  40:118. 

109.  Kolpakowskiina,  Regel  (A'fpfctum  Kolpakowttki- 
dnum,  Baker).  Lvs.  5-6,  wrapped  round  by  a  sheath  at 
the  base,  very  short  at  the  flowering  time,  but  growing 
longer,  linear,  channelled,  with  thickened  edges: 
scape  very  short.  1-fld.;  tube  2-3  in.  long;  outer  segms. 
with  a  long,  erect,  claw  and  an  ovate,  acute  blade,  deep 
violet -purple  with  a  yellow  keel  down  the  claw;  inner 
segms.  oblanccolate,  erect,  pale  lilac.  Mountains  of 
Turkestan.  B.M.  64S9.  Gn.  17.  p.  75;  33:558.  Gt. 
1878:939.— Very  near  /.  reticulata,  fls.  at  the  same  time, 


110.  Sisyrinchium,  Linn.  (Mor&a  Sisyrinchium,  Ker. 
Xlphium  Suyrittchium,  Baker.  /.  mariaAdes,  Regel). 
St.  6-12  in.  high,  stout  or  fkxuous,  1-3-headed:  lvs.  2, 
slender,  as  long  as  the  st.:  fls.  fugitive,  lilac-purple, 
with  a  yellow,  oblong  spot  on  the  outer  segms.  which 
are  oblong-spat ulate;  inner  segms.  narrow-Ian ccolatc, 
erect,  pale;  style-crests  large,  lance-deltoid .  Widely 
spread  through  S.  F.u.,  Afr.  and  Asia.  B.M.  1407  (n«t 
good),  and  6096. — Easily  killed  by  frost.  In  /.  mari- 
coidet,  Regel,  the  filaments  are  said  to  be  distinct  from 
each  other  and  from  the  style. 

Of  some  at  the  names,  found  in  catalogues,  no  complete  descrip- 
tion is  available:  /.  .invi«.  Hort.  Germaniea  grtnip. — /.  angujf 
Una.  Deep  yellow,  market  with  maroon.  Garden  form  of  I.  varic- 
anta. — /.  MmmMmmM,  Hort.  Flu.  dark  purple. — /.  bracfiyiiipnim. 
Pale  blue.  Khiromatoiu. — I.  bribinnira.  Pale  pink,  with  the  outer 
segms.  veined  with  purple.  Garden  form  of  I.  squalen*. — /.  Brimk- 
nana.  Hort.  Mauve-purple, — /.  mrutiAna.  Outer  aegm*.  rcd.li.ili 
purple:  inner  scguis.  light  lavender.  Germaniea. — I .  arrrana.  Like 
I.  sihirica.  early  and  a  free  bloomer.—/,  rtlina.  light  purple  and 
violet-  Var.  of  I.  neglects.— I.  Flshrri.  Apogon.— /.  tUurlrttmiAnn. 
Hybrid  of  I,  atropurpurea.  Pale  black,  with  yellow  marking*. 
— /.  gritcili.i,  I.iihten— Mors'a  tenuis.  See  alio  index,  p  IGfiS,  — 
/.  (Vud&iii,  Hort. — /.  xgnMin,  probably  Ignscito.  a  form  of  I. 
neglect*.  I.tlac,  with  the  outer  wimp,  shaded  purple. — /.  ligulartt. 
Purple.  Germaniea-  —  /.  swerdn/ao,  Hort.  Germanics.  —  /. 
n((mran>.  I.vs,  short  enriform:  fls.  dull  black  to  deep  hhtck. 
INstinct  from  I  atropurpurea  by  its  uniform  dark  color  and  dwarf 
foil  age.    Oncocyclus.— /.  pdncrm.  probably  pancrecc.  var.  of  I. 


rndea.  Intermediate  between  the  parents 
.H.   Frcc-flowcring:  ft*,  bluc^  like  those  of 


variegate.  Ruff  and  purple. — 1.  RMntonHna,  F.  Mucll.—  Mom 
Kobinsoniana. — /.  Hiuhnii,  Hort.,  Herb.  Fla.  black-brown  and 
claret.  Said  to  bo  strop ger  and  more  free-dowering  than  the  other 
oncoeyrlus  irises. — /.  tubtrAta,  linn.— llermodactylus  tubrrusus. 
—I.  V.v.l,.»><>.  .Similar  to  I.  peraiea  and  I.  Ruacnbarhiana,  but 
earlier-flowering.  Fls.  variable  in  color,  silver-gray  predominating, 
with  violet,  rose  or  hlae  markings.  \'ar.  ffranriifldrn,  I.arge-flowcring. 

The  following  are  garden  hybrids,  sometimes  cult.:  /.  intrrrht^a 
"I.  germaniea  ■  I.  pumila.  Several  color  vara.,  pale  yellow,  citron, 
lavender,  and  elaret-red:  fl.-sts.  18  in.  high,  holding  the  fla.  well 
above  the  lvs.  — /.  mt'mtpur,  Foster— I.  Monnieri  XI.  spuria.  Said 
to  be  very  ornamental. — /.  orhrit-aurtn  or  wAaurea,  WWt 
orientahs  »  I.  aurea.  Outer  segms.  rich  yellow  with  a  cream  colored 
border;  inner  segms.  erect,  yellowish,  bllobed  at  the  apex.  S  ft. 
— /.  prfrosor  or  /.  pdrrur,  Foster— 1.  paradoxal  I.  variegata. 
Sts.  2-fld. :  fla.  dark  purple  with  the  bases  of  the  segms.  pale  brown 
with  darker  markings.  G.C.  III.  28:398.—/.  tindprrt.  Van  Tuber- 
gen— I.  sindjarensis  >:  I.  peraiea.  Intermediate  between  the  parents 
in  foliage  and  general  habit. 
I.  sindjarensis  but  I 
outer  segms. 

The  following  specie*  are  sometimes  cult:  /.  grartliptt.  Gray. 
Hootstoek  alencler,  wide-creeping:  lvs.  finally  1  ft.  long,  Hto. 
broad:  st-  K-10  in.  high,  forked  once  or  twice:  spa  the*  of  a  single, 
.  srarious  valve  which  reaches  about  the  top  of  the 
1-fld.:  fla.  purple  or  lilac;  outer  segms.  obovate-cuneate. 
deeply  ematginate,  about  1  in.  long,  white  in  the  middle,  veined 
with  purple  and  bearing  a  yellow  crest:  inner  segms.  oblanccolate 
emarginate.  smaller,  uniformly  colored.  Japan.  B.M.  7926. — A 
■mall  pretty  iris  of  the  Evamoa  group. — /.  Pitrdyi,  Eastwood. 
Kootstork  thin  and  wiry:  Ivs-  1  ft  long  and  Hi-  Hi"-  wide,  thick, 
sub-erect:  st.  4-6  in.  long,  entirely  covered  by  the  short  inflated 
bracts:  apathe-valvca  IHrw  in.  king,  inflated,  the  outer  slightly 
keeled:  fls.  pale  straw-yellow;  tube  1  }■«- 1  M  in.  king;  outer  argms. 
broadly  lanceolate,  veined  with  brownish  purple:  inner  segms.  lan- 
ceolate, spreading,  faintly  veined.  Gt.  35:  1222  (as  I.  Douglaaiana  I. 
— An  iris  of  the  apogon  group  closely  related  to  I.  bracteata  from 
which  ii  differs  by  the  long  linear  peiianth-tube. — .'.  (cnmu.  Wats. 
Kootatock  slender,  wide-creeping:  lvs.  thin,  ensiform.  1  ft-  long, 
Win.  broad:  st.  equaling  the  Ivs..  branrhed :  spathe-valvea  soanou*. 
1  in.  long,  1-fld. :  outer  segms.  oblong-spatulate,  white,  yellow  at  the 
throat  and  marked  with  purple  veins;  inner  segms.  smaller,  erect, 
emarginate.  Ore.  G.  F.  f  :6.  Apogon. —  Rare,  found  only  in  Ore., 
and  not  in  cult,  except  possibly  in  collections. 

Two  r 
Ma* 

though 

mottled  with  same  color  on  creamy  ground. — /.  Pdrrrttii,  Dykc*. 
I.vs.  grassy,  linear,  12  in.,  glaucous  beneath:  sts.  numerous,  about 
12  in.:  spathes  green,  with  1  or  2  fls.:  falls  with  veins  of  dark  red 


lot  in  cult,  except  possibly  in  collection*. 

so  Chinese  species  recently  offered  in  England  are  /.  But- 
»,  Dykes.  Foliage  grass-like:  fla.  described  as  of  pretty  form 
jh  not  striking,  deep  blue;  standards  blue-purple  and  falts 


.MAM1 

HkINRICH  H  as  ELBR1NG. 

mONWOOD:  Usually  Osriyo  riryinirn:  in  8.  Calif.,  /.yono- 
(Aamnuji  Jlanbundut;  in  Aria.  Olntva  TtxMa;  in  Texas,  Humtixa 
tj/rioidr:   Many  hard  wooded  plants  hear  this  name. 

IRRIGATION.  Irrigation  in  its  broadest  sense 
includes  all  problems  of  collecting,  storing,  delivering, 
and  applying  water  to  the  land  through  the  construc- 
tion of  dams,  reservoirs,  canals  and  laterals,  and  the 
application  of  power  when  necessary  to  deliver  the 
water;  while  in  a  restricted  horticultural  sense  it  is  a 
method  of  cultivation,  having  for  it«  object  to  increase 
and  regulate  the  water-supply  in  the  sod. 

In  this  latter  sense,  irrigation  is  a  necessary  practice 
in  the  arid  regions,  and  is  advisable  in  the  humid 
regions  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  cultivation 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  grown.  Thus  in  Florida,  with 
an  average  of  60  to  70  inches  of  annual  rainfall — usually 
well  distributed— irrigation  has  been  largely  introduced 
in  the  past  few  years  for  horticultural  crops  and  even 
for  tobacco,  as  an  insurance  against  lorn  or  damage  by 
the  occasional  droughts.  The  first  cost  of  a  small  irri- 
gation plant  in  Florida,  for  20  acres  or  over,  is  said  to 
be  approximately  $100  to  $150  an  acre;  the  interest  on 
which,  and  the  necessary  repairs,  would  amount  to 
$5  to  $10  an  acre  each  year.  This  is  a  small  expendi- 
ture to  insure  a  crop  against  loss  or  injury  where  the 
value  to  the  acre  is  so  great  as  in  many  horticultural 
lines.  Irrigation  is  needed  not  only  to  prevent  the 
actual  death  of  the  plants,  but  to  promote  a  uniform, 
rapid,  and  continuous  growth,  which  is  necessary  f<»r 
the  development  of  the  finest  texture  or  flavor  of  the 
commercial  crop. 

King  has  shown  that  the  value  of  a  crop  saved  in 
Wisconsin,  such  as  the  strawberry,  in  a  season  when  the 
crops  generally  are  injured  by  drought,  may  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  original  cost  of  the  irrigation 
plant. 
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In  tbe  semi-arid  regions  west  of  the  100th  meridian, 
with  a  rainfall  of  20  inches  or  leas,  crops  arc  liable  to 
be  entire  failures  three  or  four  yearn  out  of  five;  while 
with  an  irrigation  plant  there  should  not  be  a  failure 
one  year  in  five.  In  the  arid  regions  with  less  than  15 
inches  of  rain,  irrigation  is  a  necessity  on  most  soils. 
Here  the  work  has  been  highly  organized  and  sys- 
tematized, so  that  the  cost  of  watex  delivered  at  the 
field  amount*  to  $2  to  So  an  acre  each  year.  Under 
skilful  management,  the  most  abundant  yields  are 
secured.  The  most  careful  management  is  required  in 
the.  application  of  water  to  prevent  serious  injury  to 
the  land  and  to  avoid  actual  injury  to  the  crop  in  ren- 
dering the  plants  tender  and  hablc  to  disease,  and  in 
maintaining  the  quality  and  flavor,  both  of  which  are 
liable  to  depreciate  unless  good  judgment  ia  displayed 
in  supplying  water. 

Sources  of  water-supply. 

The  principal  sources  of  water-supply  are  streams, 
surface  wells,  artesian  wells,  and  the  storage  of  storm 
waters.  For  small  irrigated  tracts  near  cities,  the  city 
water-supply  may  often  lie  used  to  advantage.  In 
other  localities  the  nature  of  tbe  conditions  will  deter- 
mine the  most  economical  source  from  which  to  secure 
the  water.  Perpetually  flowing  streams,  if  situated  in 
such  a  way  that  water  can  be  carried  to  the  land  by 
gravity,  have  the  advantage  of  cheapness  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
stream  supplies  others  in  the  community,  there  is  liable 
to  be  trouble  and  expense  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing water-right  claims  and  in  securing  water  when 
needed  for  the  crop.  Questions  arising  out  of  the 
water-rights  on  streams  and  rivers  in  the  western 
states,  with  the  various  state  laws,  the  multiplicity  of 
court  decisions  on  the  most  intricate  legal  questions — 
both  in  different  states  and  different  countries  along  the 
line  of  the  stream— the  absence  in  most  states  of  ade- 
quate police  or  judicial  powers  vested  in  the  irrigation 
commissioner,  have  led  to  the  most  perplexing  and 
bewildering  state  of  affairs,  and  have  involved  the 
states  and  individuals  in  enormous  costs  for  lawsuits, 
resulting  in  many  cases  in  the  apportionment  of  many 
times  the  volume  of  the  stream  to  the  settlers  along 
its  bank. 

The  large  planter  must  seek  some  perennial  and 
abundant  supply  of  water,  as  is  furnished  by  streams, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  streams  of  any  size  in  tbe 
western  part  of  the  United  States  are  already  appropri- 
ated to  their  fullest  extent,  although  the  water  so  appro- 
priated is  not  all  in  present  use.  Smaller  planters  are 
much  more  independent  with  some  of  the  other  sources 
of  supply  mentioned  above.  Wells  from  10  to  20  feet 
deep,  with  pumps  operated  by  windmills,  or  wells  of  a 
maximum  depth  of  aO  feet  o|>erated  by  many  forms  of 
gasolene,  hot-air  or  portable  engines,  attached  to  direct- 
acting  pumps  or  centrifugal  pumps,  form  in  general  a 
very  satisfactory  means  of  irrigating  small  areas. 

Over  limited  areas  artesian  wells  nave  been  very  suc- 
cessfully used.  If  thev  are  flowing  wells  delivering  a 
considerable  stream,  thev  can  be  used  over  small  areas 
without  storage  rwervoirs,  or  over  much  larger  areas 
with  reservoirs.  They  should  be  capped  in  all  cases, 
where  possible,  so  that  the  flow  can  be  stopped  when 
not  actually  needed. 

In  many  places  it  is  possible,  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  to  construct  a  darn  to  collect  the  storm  waters. 
The  magnitude  and  expense  of  such  work  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  the  area 
of  the  watershed,  the  volume  of  the  water  to  be  handled 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  material  out  of 
which  the  dwn  is  to  be  constructed. 

Mdhods  of  raising  water. 

Various  methods  are  used  for  raising  water  from 
Btreams,  wells,  or  storage  reservoirs  which  may  ho 
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below  the  general  level  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 
Hydraulic  rams  are  sometimes  used  for  small  areas, 
but  these  are  not  economical  when  a  small  volume  of 
water  is  at  hand,  as  only  about  one-seventh  of  t  he  water 
can  be  collected.  Open  buckets  carried  on  an  endless 
belt,  operated  by  either  windmills,  or  steam-power  or 
even  horse-power,  are  used  with  success  and  offer  the 
advantage  of  cheap  construction.  The  ordinary  cylinder 
or  plunger  pumps  are  usually  employed  when  the  water 
has  little  or  no  sediment,  and  are  operated  bv  wind- 
mills or  by  stemn  or  other  form  of  engine.  When  the 
water  carries  considerable  sediment  such  pum|ts  are 
liable  to  wear  away  rapidly,  and  the  centrifugal  pump 
is  the  most  economical  form  to  use.  The  relative  first 
cost  of  equipment  for  pumping  with  windmills  or  with 
gasolene  or  hot-air  engines  of  approximately  equal 
horse- power  is  about  the  same.  The  windmill,  however, 
is  dependent  upon  a  mean  velocity  of  wind  of  about  8 
miles  an  hour,  while  the  engine  may  be  operated  at  any 
time,  and  is  thus  more  reliable  when  either  form  of 
motive  power  is  taxed  to  nearly  the  extreme  limit. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  windmills  on  the  market, 
and  many  forms  of  home-made  construction  are  in  use. 

Storing  and  conducting  water. 

Storage  reservoirs  for  streams  and  for  storm  waters 
vary  in  size  ami  in  cost  as  well  as  in  mode  of  construc- 
tion according  to  the  character  of  the  land,  size  of 
area,  volume  of  water,  nature  of  the  material  of  con- 
struction, and  demand  for  the  water.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  reservoirs  sometimes  involves  engineering 
problems  of  the  most  difficult  kind,  demanding  the 
expenditure  of  immense  sums  of  money. 

In  the  use  of  windmills,  it  is  necessary  to  have  small 
distributing  ponds  or  tanks,  as  the  direct  flow  from  the 
pump  is  usually  so  small  and  varies  so  much  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  that  it  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
water  any  considerable  area.  Where  it  is  stored  it  can 
be  turned  out  on  the  land  in  large  volumes,  bo  that  it 
spreads  over  the  surface  and  waters  the  whole  area  uni- 
formly. For  an  ordinary  windmill  the  ponds  are  from 
50  to  100  feet  square.  They  can  be  stocked  with  fish  and 
thus  be  a  source  of  some  revenue  and  variety  in  the 
family  supplies.  Unless  the  pond  is  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation,  the  earth  for  the  embankment  must  be  taken 
from  the  outside.  The  banks  are  usually  made  with  a 
slope  of  to  1  foot.  For  a  bank  5  feet  high  and  2  feet 
across  the  top,  the  side  would  be  aljout  7  Infect  and  the 
base  about  13  feet  wide.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  pervious 
to  water,  the  bottom  of  the  pond  should  be  protected 
from  undue  seepage  and  loss  of  water  by  puddling. 
This  should  be  done  with  clay,  if  this  is  obtainable. 
This  puddling  is  often  done  by  driving  horses  or  cattle 
in  the  pond  while  the  surface  is  wet.  A  pond  of  tbe 
size  indicated  above,  operated  by  a  windmill  where  the 
mean  wind  velocity  is  about  8  miles  an  hour,  wiU 
irrigate  from  3  to  5  acres  of  land  in  the  semi-arid  regions. 
Such  a  pond  could  be  counted  upon  to  irrigate  from  5  to 
10  acres  where,  as  in  the  East,  only  one  or  two  irriga- 
tions would  be  required  during  the  season.  The  size 
of  the  reservoirs  and  the  area  they  will  irrigate,  when 
supplied  by  steam  or  other  kind  of  engine,  will  depend 
upon  the  available  water-supply  and  upon  the  size  of 
pump  and  power  used. 

Ditches  and  flumes. 

The  water  is  usually  carried  from  the  stream  or 
storage  reservoir  by  gravity  in  ojien  ditches.  This 
involves  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  and  by 
seepage  through  the  soil.  When  the  water-supply  is 
limited  and  its  value  is  consequently  great,  terra-eotta 
pipes,  iron  pipes,  cement  or  wooden  pipes  may  be 
used.  When  the  surface  of  the  country  is  uneven  and 
ravines  have  to  lx-  crossed,  flumes  are  used  to  carry 
the  water  on  an  even  grade  across  the  depression. 
These  flumes  may  be  iron  pipes,  open  wooden  troughs, 
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or  wooden  pipes  held  together  with  substantial  hoop*. 
If  the  depression  is  not  too  great  the  ditch  may  be  built 
up  on  on  earth  embankment.  When  the  water  has  to 
pass  through  a  gravelly  soil,  or  when  for  other  reasons 
the  soil  is  very  pervious,  s|>ccial  precaution*  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  seepage  by  UHing  pi|>e*.  cementing  the 
sides  of  the  open  ditch,  or  puddling  the  ditch  with  clay 
or  similar  material. 

A  pplicatum  of  wider. 

The  water  is  usually  applied  to  the  ground  by  flooding 
over  the  whole  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  surface 
must  be  perfectly  level  and  the  ground  carefully  pre- 
pared, so  that  the  water  will  flow  uniformly  and  quickly 
over  the  entire  area  and  be  of  uniform  depth  through- 
out. When  crops  an-  cultivated  in  rows  or  on  beds, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  down  in  the  trough*  between 
the  row*,  and  there  must  be  a  sufficient  head  of  water 
to  reach  the  ends  of  the  rows  in  a  reasonably  short  time, 
so  that  the  whole  width  of  the  field  wdl  be  properly 
watered. 

Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  uneven  that 
surface  flooding  cannot  be  used,  basins  are  formed  by 
throwing  up  slight  ridges,  with  a  plow  or  other  imple- 
ment, and  the  water  turned  into  these  basins  in  succes- 
sion and  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
This  method  is  particularly  applicable  to  fruit  trees, 
although  it  is  occasionally  used  in  other  crops.  In  very 
sandy  soils  the  water  is  occasionally  earned  through 
the  field  in  wooden  troughs,  which  admit  of  sufficient 
seepage  to  water  the  land.  This  prevents  the  undue 
seepage  which  might  occur  in  such  soils  if  the  water  was 
flowed  over  the  surface.  Another  method  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  through  the  field  in  iron  pipes,  with 
openings  at  frequent  intervals,  in  which  nozzles  can  be 
attached  to  deliver  a  fine  spray  over  a  small  area.  With 
four  or  five  such  nozzles  an  attendant  can  water  a  con- 
siderable area  of  ground  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Such 
an  irrigating  outfit  in  Florida  w:is  supplied  with  a 
power  equivalent  to  about  one  horse-power  an  acre. 
The  mains  and  lateral*  were  of  1-inch  or  l  '^-inch  iron 
pipes  laid  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  laterals 
about  100  feet  apart,  with  hydrants  every'  50  feet.  Tanks 
were  originally  used,  but  it  was  found  desirable  to 
pump  directly  into  the  mains  to  insure  a  sufficient 
pressure. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  applying  water  to  the 
land.  Where  water  is  plentiful  there  is  a  common  prac- 


1979.  Sub- Irritation  with  two  runs  of  tile. 


tice  of  using  such  an  excess  as  to  injure  the  flavor  of 
fruit,  increase  the  liability  of  disease,  and  eventually 
injure  the  land  by  the  accumulation  of  seepage  waters 
and  of  alkali.  As  a  rule,  t  here  lias  been  very  much  more 
damage  from  over-irrigation  than  from  the  use  of  too 
little  water.  The  first  two  or  three  years  a  soil  usually 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  but  after 
becoming  well  moistened  to  a  considerable  depth  it 


should  require  comparatively  little  water  thereafter 
to  maintain  its  fertility.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  just 
the  proper  amount,  the  excess  should  be  provided  for. 
If  then*  is  any  reason  to  fear  lack  of  drainage,  the  land 
should  be  thoroughly  undcrdrained  before  irrigation 
is  started,  or  at  any  subsequent  time  when  the  need 
of  it  becomes  apparent. 

Irrigation  always  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
most  thorough  cultivation.  After  going  to  the  expense 
of  watering  the  soil  in  this  way,  it  is  poor  economy  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape  by  evaporation  or  otherwise; 
therefore  every  precaution  should  he  used  in  thorough, 
subsequent  cultivation  and  in  the  exclusion  of  WMOft 
to  conserve  the  moisture  so  applied.  The  intelligent 
horticulturist  will  find  that  in  tne  use  of  this  expensive 
method  of  maintaining  a  proper  water-supply  in  the 
soil,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him,  even  more  than  if  the 
method  were  not  used,  to  give  careful  attention  to  all 
the  ordinary  methods  of  preparation  and  cultivation  in 
order  to  maintain  the  advantages  he  has  established  by 
the  irrigation  plant.  Milton  Whitnkt 

Sub-irrigation  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  term  sub-irrigation  is  used  to  describe  a  method 
of  supplying  water  to  t  he  roots  of  plants  by  mean*  of 
some  form  of  conduit  placed  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  In  greenhouse  operations,  the  essential  features 
of  the  plan  are  a  level  water-tight  bench-bottom,  and 
tile,  or  pipes,  to  serve  as  conduits  for  the  water.  The 
tile,  or  pipes,  are  laid  directly  on  the  bench-bottom,  and 
over  these  the  soil  is  spread,  usually  to  the  depth  of 
about  0  inches.  When  water  is  introduced  in  sufficient 
quant  it  it's  through  the  tile  or  pipes,  it  passes  out  at  the 
joints,  or  perioral  ions  into  the  soil. 

When  applied  to  greenhouse  operations,  the  term 
sub-watering  has  been  proposed  by  E.  S.  Goff;  for  the 
reason  that  irrigation  is  used  to  denote  watering  on  a 
large  scale  out-of-doors.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  words  watering  and  irrigation  do  not  indicate  the 
scale  of  operations  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  there- 
fore it  seems  as  well  to  use  an  old  word  as"  to  coin 
one,  etpeciaDy  when  the  familiar  word  expresses  the 
meaning  intended. 

Experiments  in  watering  plants  by  this  method  were 
begun  in  the  winter  of  1N«J0  and  1891,  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  The  suggestion  came  from  the 
result  obtained  in  an  effort  to  check  the  lettuce  rot. 
Water  was  introduced  to  the  soil  in  boxes  by  means 
of  a  pipe,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method  often 
employed  in  watering  hills  of  melons  and  cucumbers. 
When  the  plants  were  watered  in  this  manner,  the  let- 
tuce showed  so  much  more  vigor  than  that  watered  in 
the  ordinary  way,  that  otierations  were  begun  at  once 
on  a  larger  scale;  first  in  a  bed  on  the  ground  having  a 
clay  bottom,  then  on  a  water-tight  bench,  made  of 
lumber,  and  finally,  on  tile  benches,  covered  with  cement. 

In  all  of  the  earlier  experiments  the  water  was  intro- 
duced through  pi|>cs,  or  drain-tile,  laid  about  2  feet 
apart  on  the  bottom  of  the  benches.  Goff  has  used 
brick  instead  of  tile,  placing  them  near  enough  together 
to  touch.  They  were  set  on  edge  in  a  galvanized  iron 
pan,  made  for  the  purpose.  J.  C.  Arthur  clipped  off  the 
corners  of  the  brick*,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
water.  The  Ohio  Station  has  modified  this  plan  by 
using  common  drain-tile,  laid  so  as  to  touch,  thus  cover- 
ing the  entire  bench  bottom,  instead  of  lines  of  tile 
every  2  f<-et,  as  at  first. 

Benches  made  of  lumber  have  proved  unsat  isfactory 
because  of  the  swelling  and  warping  of  the  boards. 
Solid  l*'ds  on  the  ground  have  not  been  successful, 
except  when  an  impervious  clay  bottom  existed.  Gal- 
vanized iron  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  construction, 
and  lasts  only  a  short  time.  The  only  suitable  bench  for 
greenhouse  sulx-irrigation  ia  one  made  of  materials 
which  are  not  acted  upon  by  water. 
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A  well-made  tile-and-cement  bench  worn*  to  be  the 
only  form  of  construction  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. Such  a  bench  does  not  coot  so  much  as  to  pre- 
clude its  use,  and  will  last  as  long  as  any  other  part  of 
the  greenhouse.  in  describing  such  a  bench,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  details,  except  such  as  relate 
to  the  method  of  watering  under  discussion.  The  bench 
must  be  water-tight,  and  this  essential  condition  is 
secured  by  spreading  a  layer  of  cement,  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness,  over  the  tile  bottom.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  moment  whether  flat  tile  or  common  drain-tile  are 
used,  except  in  the  quantity  of  cement  required.  The 
cement  must  be  spread  with  care,  so  as  to  secure  a  per- 
fectly flat  level  bottom,  otherwise  the  water  will  not 
flow  uniformly  in  all  directions.  The  sides  of  the  benches 
are  made  of  cement  also,  but  need  be  only  2  or  3  inches 
high,  or  of  sufficient  height  merely  to  retain  the  water. 
Boards  or  slate  are  placed  outside  the  cement  wall  to 
retain  the  soil.  The  tile-bottom  may  rest  on  iron  or 
wood  cross-pieces.  Wood  has  been  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  Ohio  Station  for  twenty  years  and  shows  no 
signs  of  decay,  because  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  water. 

Twenty  years'  experience  shows  that  a  perfectly  con- 
structed bench-bottom,  with  the  tile  laid  2  feet  apart, 
will  serve  satisfactorily  in  distributing  the  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  bed,  provided  the  tile  are  straight,  so  as  not 
to  impede  the  flow  of  water.  The  tile  are  laid  in  the 
same  manner  as  tile-drains,  and  lengthwise  or  cross- 
wise the  bed,  as  preferred.  Better  result*  are  usually 
secured  if  they  are  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  an  even  flow  from  long  lines  of  tile. 
A  little  cement  or  mortar  is  used  at  each  joint  simply  to 
hold  the  tile  in  place  when  the  soil  is  put  in  the  bench, 
but  not  enough  to  im(>ede  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
joint*.  The  first  tile  where  the  water  is  introduced  is 
laid  at  an  angle,  one  end  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bench  side.  This  leaves  a  wide  opening  at  the  first 
joint,  which  is  closed  with  cement.  A  better  plan  is  to 
use  a  curved  sewer-pipe  for  the  inlet,  but  this  is  not 
always  available.  The  picture  (Kig.  1979)  shows  how 
the  tile  is  laid  on  the  bench  bottom,  being  a  view  of  a 
side  bench  in  a  carnation-house. 

Following  Goff's  suggestion  in  the  use  of  brick,  tiles 
have  been  used  over  the  entire  bench-bottom  with  gi>od 
results,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  form  of  construction,  as  it  appears 
more  certainly  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  water. 
The  method  of  construction  is  the  same  as  above 
described,  for  the  two  plans  differ  only  in  the  number 
of  tiles  employed  to  distribute  the  water.  When  the 
bench-bottom  is  covered  with  tile,  placed  near  enough 
together  so  that  the  soil  will  not  fall  between,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  water  introduced  at  any  point  will 
flow  to  all  parts  of  the  bed  in  and  around  the  tile.  It 
needs  simply  to  be  brought  up  to  such  a  level  that  it 
will  reach  the  soil,  when  capillary  attraction  will  com- 
plete the  distribution.  Fig.  1980  showB  a  bench  in  a 
tomato  house  constructed  after  this  plan.  .4.4  are  the 
inlets;  H  the  irrigating  tile,  from  which  the  soil  has  been 
removed;  C  is  the  tile  bench-bottom,  covered  with 
cement.  The  same  size  of  tile,  viz.,  2\'i-  or  3-inch,  is 
used  both  above  and  below.  D  is  the  cement  side,  which 
has  been  broken  away  to  show  the  method  of  construc- 
tion. The  outer  board  has  been  remove*  1  also. 

The  cost  of  construction  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
except  to  state  that  the  only  items  extra,  more  than  arc 
required  in  any  well-constructed  greenhouse,  are  the 
cement  bottom  and  the  tile  in  which  the  water  is  dis- 
tributed. 

A  plan  has  been  devised  for  applying  water  to  small 
plants  in  flats  which  may  properly  be  mentioned  under 
this  head.  The  flats  are  shallow  boxes  with  slutted  bot- 
toms. When  the  plants  require  water,  the  flats  are 
placed  in  a  shallow  vat  of  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  surface  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  damp,  or 
even  wet. 


A  watering  in  this  manner  is  far  more  efficient  than 
by  the  ordinary  method.  Taken  in  connection  with 
sub-irrigation  in  the  benches,  a  crop  of  lettuce  can  be 
brought  to  marketable  size  nearly  two  weeks  earlier 
than  when  surface- watering  is  practised.  Anything  like 
a  full  discussion  of  results  of  experiments  in  watering 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  by  sub-irrigation  would  be  too 
voluminous  for  an  article  in  this  connection.  A  brief 
review  of  the  results  obtained  at  some  of  the  stations, 


together  with  a  short  discussion  of  some  general  prin- 
ciples, will  serve  the  purpose  intended.  The  increase  in 


weight  of  lettuce  from  sub-irrigated  plats  over  those 
watered  in  the  ordinary  manner  has  been  reported  by 


Rane,  as  25  per  cent  and  by  Goff  and  Crane  held  us  26 
per  cent.  At  the  Ohio  Station  the  range  has  been  from 
25  to  100  per  cent,  In  the  latter  case  the  result  was 
obtained  by  commencing  with  the  plants  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  seed-bed,  and  carrying  the  two  lots 
through  to  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  one  by 
watering  altogether  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  other 
by  subirrigation.  Each  of  the  experimenters  speaks  of 
a  gain  in  earliness  of  several  days,  by  sub-irrigation. 
Rane  secured  similar  results  with  long-rooted  radishes 
by  this  method  of  watering,  but.  not  with  the  turnip- 
rooted  sorts,  while  Munson  doubled  the  crop  by  water- 
ing below.  Better  results  have  usually  been  secured  at 
the  Ohio  Station  with  the  turnip-rooted  than  with  the 
long  varieties,  but  in  all  cases  there  has  been  a  gain  in 
favor  of  sub-irrigation,  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Rane  found  that  sub-irrigation  increased  the  yield  of 
tomatoes,  but  the  gain  was  not  large.  Essentially  the 
same  results  have  been  -■•cured  in  Ohio.  The  tomato 
crop  has  not  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  was  applied,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
beets,  while  sub-irrigated  cucumbers  and  parsley  have 
shown  a  decided  gain  over  surface-watered.  Carnations, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  sweet  peas,  violets  and  smilux 
have  been  under  experiment  by  the  two  methods  of 
watering,  and  while  no  such  marked  results  have  been 
secured  as  with  lettuce  and  radishes,  the  sub-irrigated 
plats  have  shown  superiority  over  those  watered  in  the 
ordinarv  manner,  in  nearly  all  cases.  With  carnations 
the  improvement  has  been  mainly  in  length  and  stiff- 
ness of  stem. 

Aside  from  tht  increase  of  crop  secured  by  sub- irri- 
gation, there  are  other  considerations  which  may  be 
urged  in  its  favor,  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing general  propositions: 

1.  Watering  by  sub- irrigation  in  the  greenhouse  save* 
labor.  The  amount  of  labor  saved  depends  mostly 
upon  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements  for  water- 
ing, but  there  is  a  saving  in  the  number  of  applications 
as  well.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  time  employed  in 
watering  a  house,  or  series  of  houses,  to  one-fifth  the 
time  usually  required. 
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2.  Watering  by  ruh-imgotion  a-±"irrt  an  abuntiani 
and  uniform  tuppty  of  irater  to  all  part*  of  the  bed.  IVr- 
fort  construction  of  the  b*fich«T>  l->  annumed  in  this  <~ju*. 
but  with  such  construction  watering  hf-nomes  aiim»t 
automatic,  the  only  care  ncci~*»ary  being  to  look  after 
such  portions  of  the  b«ls  as  may.  by  pt«it*on,  be  sub- 
ject to  unusuaJ  condition*  of  air  or  sunlight. 

3.  Where  stJf-irrxgatum  u  practiMr'i  in  fA*  pr«TiA<>u>? , 
iAr  turf  act  of  the  aod  <k»*  mit  btowte  rompaehd,  f-ul 
retain*  if*  <rr\g\rull  Umv,  frxatiU  coruiiium.  It  IB  true 
that  where  frequent  syringing  is  practised  the  ?ur- 
faee  of  the  soil  becomes  more  or  less  hardened,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  occurs  in  (airfare-watering:,  and  the 
condition  is  easily  remedied,  whereas  in  the  other  cat*» 
it  in  not.  It  follows  that  a  heavier  j*.i!  may  be  used  for 
sulwrngntion  than  with  surfart—watenng. 

Still  other  conswlerations  might  be  urged  in  favor  of 
this  method  of  watering,  but  m&nv  of  them  would  apply 
to  special  cas*»  only.  Regarding  tlie  effect  of  the  nwthoil 
upon  inscctu  and  diseases,  but  little  ran  be  said,  let- 
tuce rot  is  leas  prevalent  upon  sub- ungated  plat*  than 
upon  those  which  are  surf  ace- watered,  but  in  extreme 
cases  plants  succumb  to  the  disease,  whichever  method 
of  watering  is  practised.  Munson  found  that  radishes 
suffered  more  from  the  attacks  of  millipede*  upon  sub- 
irrigated  plats  than  upon  plate  watered  in  the  usual 
manner.  Nematodes  work  upon  the  roots  of  roses, 
whichever  way  the  plants  are  watered.  The  manner  of 
watering  has  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  red-spider. 
Even  in  houses  watered  wholly  by  sub-irrigation  this 
pest  is  no  worse  than  in  houses  where  the  water  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  nearly  all  classes  of  plants  are  more  casily 
kept  in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  and  are  thus  better 
able  to  resist  enemies  of  all  sorts,  when  sub-irrigated 
than  when  supplied  with  water  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  method  of  applying  water  to  plants  !n  green- 
house benches  has  now  been  sufficiently  tested  to 
determine  ita  value.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  utilize  what  is  known  concerning  it. 
The  adaptation  to  suit  particular  ram«  must  be  made  by 
individuals,  but  this  will  be  far  easier  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past,  because  better  methods  of  construction 
prevail  than  formerly.  The  success  of  sub-irrigation  in 
the  greenhouse  is  now  simply  a  question  of  mechanics. 

W.  J.  Green. 

In  this  Cyclopia,  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss 
the  general  agricultural  practice  of  irrigation  hut  rather 
those  phases  that  apply  particularly  to  gardening 
operations.  In  arid  countries,  the  garden  irrigation 
practice  will  naturally  follow  the  general  methods  of 
-  the  region.  In  humid  countries  or  regions,  the  prac- 
tices may  lw  very  special.  In  the  growing  of  straw- 
berries and  garden  vegetables  in  the  eastern  I'liilcd 
States,  sjwcial  irrigation  practices  are  developing,  and 
these  may  be  briefly  considered. 

.Success  in  crop-growing  de|>cnds  on  many  factors. 
If  one  of  these  factors  is  deficient  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  limit  the  crop  in  yield  or  quality,  no  excess  of  the 
other  factors  will  suffice  to  make  up  the  lack.  Thus, 
if  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  soil  in  only  very  minute 
quantities,  no  amount  of  phosphorus  or  potash  will 
enable  the  plant  to  offer  the  husbandman  a  worthy 
harvest.  In  vegetable-gardening  the  amounts  expended 
in  making  the  various  condition*  favorable  are  rela- 
tively large.  Accordingly,  if  one  factor  is  deficient, 
the  loss  is  very  heavy.  I'erhafKs  the  moisture,  factor  is 
more  often  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
poor  returns  than  any  other  single  deficiency. 

We  arc  (old  that  10  inches  of  rainfall  in  a  year  is 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  successful  crops  under 
the  methods  of  dry-farming.  We  are  told  that  20 
inches  of  precipitation  is  sufficient  for  the  production 
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of  successful  crops  under  ordinary  farm  methods — 
provided  it  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
Most  plao-s  in  the  eastern  states  enjoy  from  30  to  40 
inch*"*  of  rainfall  a  year.  Nevertheless,  there  is  hardlv 
a  season  in  whicli  crops,  and  especially  vegetabfc 
crop*,  do  not  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  during  at  least 
a  month.  The  solution  of  this  seeming  paradox  lies 
in  the  fart  that  our  rainfall  is  poorly  distributed  through 
the  growing  season.  We  may  have  as  much  as  9  inches 
in  a  single  month,  and  occasionally  less  than  1  inch. 
The  total  for  three  months  in  succession  mav  be  as  low 
»j>  4  inches.  Even  such  a  condition  as  this  does  not 
frequently  appear  upon  the  weather  records;  for  a 
period  of"  drought  may  be  followed  by  torrential  rains 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  average  rainfall  after  the 
harm  is  done. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
vegetable-grower  take  measures  to  prevent  the  loss, 
through  lack  of  sufficient  moisture,  ot  all  the  time  and 
money  that  be  has  invested  in  Land,  tillage,  fertilizer, 
seed,  planting,  cultivation,  and  care,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  the  profit  which  he  may  reasonably  expect. 
He  may  accomplish  much  by  so  managing  his  land  as 
to  conserve  to  the  utmost  the  rainfall  that  is  his.  He 
may  leave  his  land  rough  over  winter  to  prevent  run- 
off, he  may  harrow  frequently  till  planting  time,  he 
may  maintain  an  effective  mulch  throughout  the  sea- 
son; even  so  through  lack  of  rainfall — through  absence 
of  moisture  to  be  conserved — he  may  lose  his  whole 
crop  or  so  much  of  it  that  he  might  better  have  left 
the  ground  implanted. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  the  possibilities  of  irriga- 
tion have  become  apparent  to  many  vegetable-pro- 
ducers. They  have  found  that  the  elimination  of  the 
moisture  factor  as  one  of  the  obstacles  to  successful 
crop-production  has  made  possible  larger  yiehla,  better 
quality  and  early  maturity,  with  all  the  advantages  in 
economy  of  management  and  in  returns  that  accom- 
pany thi-sc  gains.  Irrigation  has  proved  of  especial  value 
when  sowings  are  made  in  midsummer  for  autumn 
maturity,  at  transplanting  time,  and  as  crops  approach 
harvest. 

Surface  irrigation  is  practised  to  a  very  limited  extent 
in  the  East.  The  method  consists  in  conducting  water 
along  the  end  of  the  plat  to  be  irrigated  and  allowing 
it  to  flow  into  furrows  between  the  rows  of  the  crop. 
It  is  best  to  permit  the  water  to  reach  the  far  end  of  the 
row  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  allow  it  to  be  absorbed 
evenlv  throughout  the  length.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
part  of  the  field  next  the  supply-ditch  will  receive 
much  more  water  tlian  the  remainder.  This  form  of 
irrigation  is  useful  on  level  land  whi-re  there  is  abun- 
dance of  water  and  where  the  soil  is  suitable.  Light 
soils  drink  up  the  moisture  so  rapidly  that  an  even 
distribution  of  the  water  is  difficult  and  uniform  results 
may  not  lie  secured. 

lioston  gardeners  employ  hose  in  watering  their 
plantations.  A  system  of  underground  pipes  is  installed 
in  such  a  way  that  50  feet  of  hose  will  reach  all  parts  of 
the  block.  The  cost  of  installation  for  the  first  acre  is 
reported  in  a  Massachusetts  bulletin  as  being  about 
$ti")  and  successive  acres  may  be  piped  for  approxi- 
mately SVJ.  An  acre  may  be  given  1  inch  of  water  by 
one  man,  using  1 1 4-inch  hose,  in  five  or  six  hours.  Home 
irrigation  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  disturbance 
of  plants,  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  labor,  and  the  frequent 
replacement  of  hose. 

Sub-irrigation  is  practised  in  certain  districts  of 
Florida  ami  on  some  muck  land  areas  in  the  North. 
In  tin*  Satifonl,  Florida,  district,  which  is  typical,  the 
water-supply  is  from  artesian  wells.  The  land  is  under- 
laid with  tile  which  is  accessible  at  both  its  highest 
anil  its  lowest  points.  Thus  it  serves  for  both  watering 
and  drainage.  The  im|>erviou8  bottom  which  under- 
lies the  soil  is  essential  for  the  successful  operation  of 
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the  plan.  On  the  muck  lands  of  the  North,  the  object 
is  accomplished  by  closing  the  drainage  outlets  ami  so 
raising  the  water-table  that  the  surface  soil  is  moist- 
ened. It  is  not  good  practice  lo  keep  the  water-table 
high,  because  it  inhibits  the  proper  root-development 
of  the  plants. 

Growers  of  vegetables  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  arc  using  various  ty|>es  of  overhead 
irrigation  far  more  than  other  methods.  These  sys- 
tems usually  involve  the  establishment  of  lines  of  pipe 
mounted  on  posts  and  carrying  either  sprinklers  or 
small  nozzles.  These  lines  are  so  siiaced  that  the 
ground  may  be  evenly  covered  by  the  spray.  Some 
types  of  sprinklers  are  so  constructed  as  to  revolve 
and  cover  an  area  of  perhaps  2d  feet  radius.  These  are 
objectionable  because  they  cannot  cover  the  ground 
as  evenly  as  other  types. " 

More  commonly  employed  are  small  nozzles  which 
consist  merely  of  a  threaded  plug  of  brass  through 
which  a  straight  hole  is  accurately  drilled.  These  are 
set  in  holes  in  the  pipe-line.  Recently  various  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  in  these  nozzles  have  been 
made.  The  nozzle  line  is  screwed  together  and  mounted 
on  the  posts,  and  a  special  machine  equipped  with  a 
small  level  is  used  for  tapping  and  threading  the  holes. 
The  nozzle  line  is  mounted  with  a  union  in  which  is 
set  a  handle  for  turning  to  cast  water  far  to  each  side  or 
to  cover  the  near  gound  by  throwing  vertically.  The 
nozzles  are  usually  spaced  about  3  feet  apart  and  throw 
a  fine  solid  stream  which  breaks  at  some  distance  from 
the  opening.  When  the  water  reaches  the  ground,  it  is 
a  fine  mist  similar  to  a  light  rain.  Twenty-five  to  forty 
pounds  of  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  belt  ranging 
from  20  to  30  feet  on  either  side  of  the  line. 

A  long  line,  of  say  300  feet,  would  consist  of  100  feet 
of  1  }-i-inch  pipe,  100  feet  of  1-inch  pipe,  and  100  feet 
of  *  4 -inch  pipe. 

Nozzle  lines  are  supported  in  many  different  ways. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  at  present  is  that  they  should 
be  about  7  feet  above  the  ground  to  avoid  interference 
with  work  that  is  being  done.  These  posts  must  be  set 
15  feet  apart  to  carry  ?4-inch  pipe  and  a  little  farther 
apart  for  larger  sizes.  Posts  of  pipe  or  wood  are  most 
commonly  used,  but  suspension  from  a  cable  supported 
by  posts  100  feet  or  so  apart  is  gaining  in  favor  with 
vegetable-gardeners. 

Occasionally,  for  temporary  purposes,  as  for  a  single 
watering  of  young  strawberry  plants,  the  pipes  are 
simply  hud  on  the  ground  and  turned  by  the  handles 
in  the  usual  way.  Other  growers  have  small  horses 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  ground  to  carry  the  line 
temporarily.  Mechanism  hits  been  devised  by  which  a 
large  number  of  fines  may  be  automatically  controlled 
from  a  single  point,  turning  the  spray  constantly  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

The  main  at  the  end  of  a  field  may  be  buried  and  the 
lines  supplied  through  risers,  or  it  may  be  carried  on  the 
first  post  of  each  of  the  rows  which  support  the  nozzle 

Comparatively  few  gardens  are  so  located  that  a 
suitable  supply  of  water  is  not  available  at  reasonable 
cost.  There  are  several  possible  sources.  Some  gar- 
deners pump  direct  ly  from  streams  or  ponds,  ordinarily 
using  a  gasolene  engine  and  the  triplex  type  of  pump. 
In  other  sections,  where  the  water-table  is  relatively 
near  the  surface,  and  where  the  ground-water  is  abun- 
dant, wells  are  sunk.  Some  employ  a  number  of  driven 
wells  and  gather  water  simultaneously  from  all  of  them. 
At  Rochester,  New  York,  many  wells  of  large  diameter 
with  concrete  walls  are  to  be  found.  The  method 
of  sinking  them  is  ingenious.  A  circular  ditch  of  the 
desired  diameter,  say  15  to  25  feet,  and  about  2  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  deep  is  dug.  In  this  is  built  by  means  of 
wi>oden  forms  a  concrete  ring.  The  lower  edge  of  this 
ring  is  beveled  outward  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  30°. 
The  ring  is  strongly  reinforced  and  short  bits  of  pipe 


are  inserted  radially.  After  the  concrete  in  this  ring 
has  set  and  the  forms  have  been  removed,  the  work  of 
dicing  b  begun  within.  The  earth  is  removed,  one 
man  seeing  that  it  is  taken  evenly  from  the  sides  of  the 
well  under  the  sharpened  edge.  As  the  work  progresses 
the  ring  sinks  into  the  ground  and  radial  concrete 
blocks  are  built  upon  it  to  serve  as  a  wall.  The  well 
may  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  20  or  even  25  feet.  The  large 
diameter  offers  great  gathering  surface,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water  may  be  secured  from  a  stratum  that 
would  not  yield  a  sufficient  amount  by  means  of  small 
wells. 

Many  gardeners  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  are 
able  to  utilize  the  municipal  water-supply,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  low  rates  which  are  granted  to  lance  users. 
Some  are  able  to  procure  water  at  a  cost  as  low  as  6 
cents  a  thousand  gallons.  This  is  about  as  cheap  as 
pumping. 

Many  questions  arise  as  to  the  handling  of  irrigation- 
water.  The  practices  have  not  been  worked  out  nearly 
so  fully  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Almost  no  well- 
planned  experimental  work  has  been  conducted,  and 
opinions  among  users  vary  greatly.  Although  a  few 
prefer  to  apply  water  in  small  amounts  and  frequently, 
most  seem  to  think  that  thorough  irrigation  is  prefera- 
ble. Most  men  water  at  night  or  when  it  is  cloudy,  but 
some  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  even  in  midday,  thinking 
that  the  plants  are  bencfitm  by  the  cooling.  It  is  well 
so  to  plan  the  work  that  the  ground  will  not  be  muddy 
at  harvesting-time.  With  tomatoes,  precautions  must  be 
taken  against  cracking.  This  is  usually  occasioned  by 
heavy  watering  after  the  plants  have  been  kept  quite 
dry.  "lettuce  requires  special  care  to  avoid  the  develop- 
ment of  rots  of  various  sorts. 

The  use  of  irrigation-water  does  not  relieve  the 
grower  of  the  necessity  for  good  drainage  or  careful 
conservation  of  moisture.  The  former  guards  against 
ovcrwatering  or  heavy  rains  which  may  come  just 
after  a  thorough  irrigation.  The  latter  saves  water, 
which  is  costly  and  keeps  the  soil  in  better  physical 
condition. 

Overhead  irrigation  systems  are  used  to  some  extent 
for  spraying,  for  the  application  of  fertilizers,  and  for 
frost  protection.  In  some  cases  the  water  is  heated 
before  it  passes  to  the  nozzle  lines. 

It  makes  little  difference  how  perfect  a  system  of 
irrigation  equipment  one  may  have  installed,  or  how 
smoothly  the  pump  works,  or  what  a  beautiful  spray 
the  nozzles  throw  on  the  crop  if  the  returns  are  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  outlay.  This  suggestion  raises 
the  questions  of  cost  and  of  gain  in  market  value  of 
the  crop.  The  first  cost  for  equipping  an  acre  is  stated 
by  manufacturers  to  be  in  the  neighborhhood  of 
$125  to  $  150,  making  use  of  new  pipe.  Some  men  have 
economized  in  various  ways  and  have  achieved  the 
desired  result  at  lower  cost,  although  many  figures 
that  are  given  are  misleading  because  the  very  impor- 
tant labor  of  the  owner  in  installing  the  system  ha«* 
been  neglected. 

It  requires  27,152  gallons  of  water  to  cover  an  acre 
1  inch  Jeep.  This  amount  of  water  is  applied  through 
A-inch  nozzles  at  the  usual  spacing*  in  eight  and  one- 
half  hours.  Water  may  l>e  pumped  ordinarily  at  2  to 
6  cents  a  thousand  gallons. 

Many  growers  can  give  very  inspiring  figures  as  to 
the  results  that  they  have  secured  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion equipment.  One  well-known  New  Jersey  grower 
is  reported  on  first-rate  authority  to  have  secured 
twenty-five  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  and  620  bushcb 
of  potatoes  from  the  same  area.  A  crop  of  onions  worth 
$1,500  has  been  taken  off  a  5-acre  niece  early  enough 
to  permit  a  later  crop  of  Golden  Self-blanching  celery 
to  be  matured.  Another  grower  re|»ort«  that  an  outlay 
of  $300  to  $400  saved  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  celery,  whereas  an  un watered  acre  and  a  half  was  » 
complete  failure. 
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The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  report*  experiment* 
as  follows:  w 

Imitated,  irricatcd. 

Maturity— 

I-*-»f    June  22  July  < 

H™d   July  10  July  26. 

W«  utht  u/  crop— 

U»t....7.   a0lh...5oM.  Iltb...3o». 

Hrad   25         15oaa.  Blh...  loa. 

Quality   Fin*  Bitter 

At  the  outset  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  heavy  cost 
involved  in  making  conditions  favorable  for  crop-pro- 
duction rentiers  it  almost  essential  that  vigorous  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  prevent  loss  by  drought.  Now  that  the 
possibilities  and  advantages  of  irrigation  have  been 
indicated,  it  ia  well  to  emphasise  the  importance  of 
making  every  other  condition  favorable.  If  every 
factor  is  favorable  except  the  moisture  factor  and  one 
other,  and  money  is  invested  in  irrigation,  and  the  other 
factor  prevents  the  maturing  of  a  profitable  crop,  the 
situation  of  the  grower  is  worse  than  before  by  the 
amount  of  his  new  investment. 

An  application  of  water  equal  to  an  inch  of  rain  over 
an  acre  requires  27,152  gallons,  as  has  been  said. 

To  deliver  this  water,  No.  1  Skinner  nozzles  with 
pressure  of  forty  pounds  should  be  placed  4  feet  apart 
in  the  line  and  the  lines  should  be  56  feet  apart;  nine 
hours  iukI  twenty-three  minutes  at  forty  pountls  pres- 
sure is  the  time  required.  The  di&hargc  for  each  nozzle 
is  24.1  gallons  a  minute. 

Ninety-four  and  two-tenths  feet  of  elevation  gives 
forty  pounds  pressure. 

A  four  horse-power  gasolene  engine  and  duplex  pump 
will  deliver  approximately  100  gallons  a  minute  at 
thirty  pounds  pressure,  at  a  cost  of  roughly  10  cents 
an  hour. 

A  24-inch  pipe  will  deliver  100  gallons  a  minute 
at  a  distance  of  100  feet,  and  a  3!  ,^-inch  pipe  is  required 
for  distances  between  500  and  700  feet. 

With  No.  1  outdoor  nozzles,  a  nozzle  line  150  feet 
long  mav  be  composed  entirely  of  ?4-inch  pipe. 

A  line' 250  feet  long  needs  100  feet  of  ?4-inch  and  150 
feet  of  1-inch  pipe. 

A  line  700  feet  long  needs  90  feet  of  »4-inch,  160  feet 
of  1-inch,  175  feet  of  l,'4'-inch,  175  feet  of  l  lyinch 
and  100  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  pAl  L  W  ork. 

ISABELLA  (Isabel,  Com  teas*!  d'  Eu,  patroness  of 
horticulture).  OrchuiAce-sr.  One  Brazilian  creeping 
epiphyte,  1-lvd.,  with  small  reticulat«<l  nseudobulb, 
said  to  require  treatment  of  maxillaria.  /.  rirgitiAlu, 
Rodr.  Fls.  white,  solitary;  sepals  nearly  equal,  the 
middle  one  free,  the  others  connate  and  produced  into 
a  spur;  petals  small,  narrow,  the  lip  upright,  entire. 
O.  1911,  p.  8.— Apparently  little  known  in  cult. 

L.  II.  B. 

ISATIS  (ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning).  Cnt- 
chferir.  Herbs,  for  ornament  and  for  dyeing. 

Annual,  biennial,  perennial ;  erect,  branching,  gla- 
brous or  pubescent  or  rarely  tomctitose:  lvs.  undivided, 
the  upp  r  ones  clasping  and  auricled:  fls.  small,  yellow, 
many  in  lax  racemes,  without  bracts;  sepals  and  petals 
4:  pod  large  and  mostly  flat,  pendulous,  linear  to  oblong 
or  obovate  or  even  nearly  circular,  indehiseetit,  strong- 
ribbed  on  either  side,  1 -seeded,  the  stigma  sessile; 
radicle  mostly  incumbent.— S|ieeies  alx>ut  50,  Ku.,  N. 
Afr.,  Asia. 

This  genus  includes  the  dyer's  woad,  /.  tiMctaria, 
formerly  cultivated  for  a  blue  dye  but  no  longer  adver- 
tised. Ca-sar  relates  that  the  ancient  Britons  used  the 
woad  for  staining  their  bodies,  and  the  won!  Britain 
itself  conies  from  an  old  Celtic  word  meaning  painted. 
Before  indigo  became  common  in  Eurojie.  the  dyer's 
woad  produced  the  chief  blue  coloring  matter  for  woolen 
cloth.  The  introduction  of  indigo  in  the  seventeenth 
century  destroyed  this  important  industry,  not  without 
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opposition.  Dioacoridcs  and  Pliny  mention  both  the 
dyer's  woad  and  indigo. 

tinctoria,  Linn.  Rather  tall;  glabrous  or  nearly  bo, 
and  glaucous:  biennial,  lia-3  ft.:  at.-lvs.  lanceolate, 
entire,  sessile,  somewhat  arrow-shaped :  fls.  small,  yel- 
low, borne  in  early  summer,  on  panicled  racemes: 
instead  of  a  pod,  opening  lengthwise  oy  valves,  it  has  a 
closed  fr.  like  the  samara  of  an  ash,  1-celled,  1-sceded, 
indehiseetit,  wing-like.  8.  E.  Eu.  and  probably  east- 
ward; now  widely  naturalized  in  Eu. — The  cult,  form 
is  sometimes  distinguished  aa  var  sauna,  DC,  with 
broad  glabrous  lvs. 

glaoca.  Auch.  Perennial,  glaucous,  the  st.  thick,  2-4 
ft.,  and  bearing  a  large  panicle:  lva.  glabrous,  entire, 
the  radical  oblong  and  the  cauline  very  small:  fls. 
yellow:  nod  about  \</m.  long,  linear-oblong,  obtuse  or 
truncate-retuse.  Asia  Minor,  Persia.  CM.  47:492. — 
Offered  abroad. 

/.  BaiuirriAna.  Roirhb.  Annua].  12  in.:  baaal  lva.  cuneate- 
«h»ot»«.  tix.thrd;  upprr  lva.  entire,  oblong:  ti».  yrllow:  pod  pubes- 
cent, vwioua.   turkey  L.  H.  B. 

ISCHARUM:  Biarvm. 

ISCHNOSlPHON  (name  refers  to  the  narrow  corolla- 
tube).  Marantactsr.  Upward  of  a  dozen  calathea-hkc 
perennial  herbs  or  bamboo-like  plants  of  S.  Auk  r., 
belonging  to  that  group  of  the  family  having  1 -eel  led 
rather  than  3-oellod  ovary  (and  so  differing  from  Cala- 
thea  and  Phrynium,  and  agming  with  Ctenanthc  and 
Maranta,  but  tliffering  from  the  last  two  in  having  a 
solitary  staminodium).  Lvs.  large,  coriaceous  or  soft: 
fls.  geminate,  in  an  elongated  cylindrical  spike;  sepals 
3,  free,  long-linear;  corolla-tube  narrow  and  much 
elongated,  the  lobes  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate; 
stamen-tube  nearly  obsolete;  staminodium  petal-like, 
large,  obovatc:  caps,  elongated,  very  unequally  3- 
valved.  1  valve  dehiscent.  Tall  often  branching  plants 
with  leafy  sta.,  very  little,  apjiarcntly,  in  cult.  They 
are  treated  as  calatheas  or  marantas.   I.  leueophAus, 


Kocra.  {MorAnia  mAjor  and  Caiaihha  mAjor,  Hon.)] 
Two  feet  and  more,  nearly  simple:  baaal  lvs.  ovate  or 


oblong,  acuminate,  more  or  leas  cordate  at  base,  farinoao 
beneath:  racemes  simple,  about  6,  slender:  corolla 
white  or  ruse-colored,  the  tube  upward  of  1  in.  long,  the 
lobes  oblong-lanceolate.  Panama  to  Brazil.  L  bambu- 
saceua,  Koern.  iCnlathca  bambwtAcea,  Poepp.  A 
Endl  ).  Bamboo-like,  becoming  30  ft.  or  more  tall, 
much  branched,  with  graceful  shoots:  lva.  small  (3-5 
in.  long),  somewhat  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuate- 
acuminate,  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath :  raceme 
short  and  sessile,  solitary  or  twin;  oorolla-lobes  whitish 
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ellow,  lanceolate,  the  tube  exserted  and  about  1  in. 
long.  Peru.  l,  h.  B. 

ISLAND  DEPENDENCIES.  Horticulture  in.  The 

island  depcntlencies  of  the  United  States  comprise 
territories  in  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters.  They 
are  all  tropical,  however,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered together  horticulturally.  The  islands  that  call 
for  special  treatment  in  this  work  are  Porto  Kico, 
Hawaii,  Philippines,  Guam,  and  the  American  part  of 
the  Samoan  group  (Tutuila).  The  inclusion  of  these 
wide-scattered  territories  in  this  Cyclopedia  brings  in 
the  flora  of  the  tropics,  although  it  is  intended  to  dis- 
cuss, in  the  regular  entries  in  the  different  volumes,  only 
the  tiKist  iin|>ortant  or  outstanding  species;  to  endeavor 
to  comprise  all  cultivated  plants  that  might  find  home 
or  lodgment  in  these  islands  would  be  to  describe 
practically  all  tropical  subjects,  and  this  would  bo  far 
too  large  an  undertaking  for  a  work  of  this  character. 

The  geographical  articles  in  this  Cyclopedia  are 
gathered  under  three  head*,— British  North  America, 
Island  Dependencies.  North  American  States.  In  the 
last  symposium  will  also  be  found  an  account  of 
ama  in  it* 


its  horticultural  relations.    All  these  arti- 
cles should  give  the  reader  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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horticultural  possibilities  of  the  North 
tincnt  north  of  Mexico  and  of  the  tropical  territories 
that  have  become  attached  to  the  United  State*.  They 
depict  a  surprising  range  of  natural  conditions  and 
resources,  and  indicate  a  very  real  horticultural  con- 
quest of  a  relatively  new  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Porto  Rico. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico  (Fip.  1981)  is  rectangular  in 
form,  about  100  mile*  long  ana  35  miles  wide.  It*  area 
is  about  one-twelfth  of  that  of  Cuba  and  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Jamaica.  It  lies  in  18°  north  latitude  and 
65s  to  67°  west  longitude,  which  places  it  GOO  miles  due 
east  of  Jamaica.  Although  Porto  Rico  is  mountainous, 
the  mountains  are  low  and  rolling,  but  few  of  the  short 
ranges  exceed  2,000  feet  in  elevation,  making  prac- 
tically all  of  the  area  suitable  to  some  branch  of  agri- 
culture. The  low  plains  extending  a  few  miles  inland 
from  the  sea  and  reaching  for  the  most  part  around  the 
island,  and  the  numerous  plains  and  low  rolling  areas 
between  the  ranges  of  mountains,  afford  a  variety  of 
rich  soils,  of  temperatures  and  of  elevations,  which  has 
developed  extensive  horticultural  interests  and  opera- 
tions. The  rainfall  is  generally  considered  heavy,  although 
the  sca-breeies  and  varying  temperatures  of  different 
elevations  cause  a  great  difference  in 
different  sections.  In  all 
parts  of  the  island,  except- 
ing the  western  and  south- 
ern areas,  the  rainfall  is 
fairly  well  distributed 
through  the  year,  although 
the  season  for  heaviest 
rainfall  is  from  May  until 
December,  which  is  the 
only  season  when  the 
western  and  southern  sec- 
tions have  an  abundance 
of  rain.  In  sections  in 
which  drought  continues 
through  the  winter  months, 
irrigation  is  often  employed.  The  elevated 
are  well  supplied  with  rains  and  are  drained  by  numerous 
ravines,  creeks  and  small  rivers,  which  afford  an  abun- 
dance of  power  and  opportunity  for  irrigation.  In 
inches,  the  annual  rainfall  varies  from  37,  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  island,  to  135  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains in  the  northeastern  part,  the  average  for  the 
island  being  77. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  delightful,  the  tempera- 
ture being  almost  ideal.  Because  the  island  is  small 
and  has  a  moderate  elevation,  and  lies  in  the  «one  of 
the  trade-win<Is,  the  climate  is  uniformly  warm  and 
comfortable.  The  coolest  month  is  January,  which  baa 
an  average  temperature  of  73".  while  August,  the  warm- 
est month,  has  an  average  of  79°.  The  iwan  daily 
temperature  is  quite  constant,  the  change  from  day  to 
night  temperature  being  20°  to  25°.  The  average  daily 
maximum  temperature  along  the  coast  in  summer  is 
87°  and  the  daily  minimum  temperature  in  inland 
sections  is  65°. 

The  population  of  the  island,  according  to  the 
of  1910,  was  1,118,012,  which  allows  320  persons  to  the 


the  sea  surface,  drainage  is  good;  however,  poor  drain- 
age of  the  subsoil  in  some  areas  is  a  hindrance  to  horti- 
cultural crops. 

Horticulturally  the  island  is  divided  into  three 
sections:  The  narrow  sandy  plains  which  skirt  the  coast 
are  well  adapted  to  coconut  culture.  The  slightly 
elevated  plains  and  low  rolling  lands  between  the  flat 
coastal  plains  and  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
island  on  the  north  have  been  proved  to  be  well  suited 
to  pineapple  and  citrous  fniit-growiug,  while  the  highest 
mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the  central  part'  of  the 
island  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  coffee.  Sugar- 
cane growing  is  confined  mostly  to  the  heavy  soils  of 
the  coastal  plains. 

The  leading  horticultural  crops  are  citrous  fruits, 
coffee,  coconuts,  pineapples,  vegetables,  bananas  ana 
other  tropical  fruits.  The  agricultural  industries  are 
sugar-cane,  tobacco-growing  and  stock-raising. 

The  most  attractive  field  for  the  horticulturist  in 
Porto  Rico  is  citrus-culture.  This  industry  has  made 
wonderful  progress  since  the  American  occupation, 
over  3,000  acres  now  being  given  up  to  it,  while  there 
were  no  commercial  groves  at  the  time  of  the  occupa- 
tion. Gra|>efruit,  oranges,  lemons,  limes  and  other 
less  important  citrous  fruits  are  cultivated,  although 
attention  is  given  mostly  to  grapefruit  and  oranges. 
In  the  area  adapted  for  citrus-culture,  the  tempera- 


Hajagvtx 


ture  is  ideal  for  tree-growth  and  fruit-production. 
Care  muBt  be  taken,  however,  in  selecting  the  orchard 
site  to  secure  subsoil  which  will  drain  well  and  areas 
protected  from  the  winds.  The  trade-winds  are  in 
some  places  constant  enough  to  hinder  a  normal  tree- 
growth  and  to  prevent  the  best  development  of  certain 
fungi  which  prey  on  injurious  scale  insects.  Where 
there  is  not  natural  wind-protection,  a  belt  of  tall-grow- 
ing trees  is  planted  on  the  windward  side  of  the  grove 
for  shelter.  Stveral  leguminous  crops,  such  as  jack 
beans,  velvet  beans  and  cowpeas  grow  to  perfection  and 
are  used  extensively  as  cover-cropn  and 


square  mile.  All  persons  but  a  small  percentage  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  soils  of  Porto  Rico  are  of  many  tyjx-s,  and  grade 
from  very  heavy  clavs  to  light  sandy  loams.  The  hills 
and  mountains  are,  for  the  most  part,  red  clayB,  while 
the  valleys  between  them  and  the  coastal  plain  are 
heavy  dark  loams,  grading  in  some  places  into  sandy 
loams.  While  the  soils  an-  usually  fertile,  many  crops 
respond  to  a  complete  fertiliser.  There  an-  practically 
no  swamps  in  Porto  Rico,  although  during  the  season 
of  excessive  rains  ditching  is  necessary  to  drain  large 
areas  of  the  level  coastal  plains.  Except  in 


crops. 

Four  ship  lines  furnish  excellent  transportation 
between  the  island  and  New  York,  the  ocean  rates 
being  much  lews  a  box  to  New  York  than  from  Florida 
or  California. 

Grapefruit  seems  to  be  especially  well  adapted  to 
Porto  Rico  conditions  and  is  receiving  first  attention 
among  horticultural  crops.  The  trees  are  very  vigorous, 
come  into  bearing  early  and  are  very  prolific.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  excellent  and  Porto  Rican  grai>c- 
fruit  is  throughout  the  vear  a  favorite  product  in  the 
northern  markets.  The  fruiting  season  for  this  crop 
is  very  long.  The  main  crop  is  harvested  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  but  each  week  throughout 
the  year  Porto  Rican  grapefruit  is  offered  on  the  mar- 
ket. Varieties  "Duncan'r  and  "Marsh  Seedless"  are 
the  most  popular. 

Oranges  have  been  more  extensively  planted  than 
grapefruit  though  they  do  not  seem  so  well  adapted 
to  the  conditions,  and  the  planting  of  them  has  prac- 
tically ceased.  Like  grapefruit,  the  trees  bear  early 
and  are  prolific,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  high  quality.  Dia- 
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1082.  A  native  hut  in  Porto  Rico. 


cases  and  insect*  cause  but  little  damage.  Oranges  are 
found  growing  wild  throughout  Porto  Rico,  though  roost 
numerous  through  the  western  mountains,  which  are 
planted  to  coffee.  These  wild  orange  trees,  grown 
under  the  protection  of  the  coffee  shade  trees,  produce 
a  beautiful  clean  fruit  which  matures  during  the  driest 
season  and  develops  an  excellent  flWor  and  quality. 
These  wild  oranges  are  given  no  culture  and  the  fruit 
is  sold  on  the  tree  by  the  coffee  plantation  owner  to 
packing  firms  in  the  western  seacoast  towns,  who  box 
and  ship  them  to  northern  markets.  Until  within 
late  years,  unexperienced  packers  have  brought  Porto 
Rican  wild  oranges  into  disrepute  by  shipping  great 
quantities  of  poorly  packed  or  immature  fruit,  which 
reached  the  market  in  bad  condition.  The  lack  of 
good  roads  into  the  interior  of  the  island  prevents  the 
marketing  of  thousands  of  boxes  of  fruit  annually  and 
allows  quantities  of  boxes  to  be  bought  for  a  few  cents 
a  box.  While  the  wild  fruit  is  handled  for  the  most 
part  by  the  natives  of  the  island,  the  cultivated 
oranges  and  grapefruit  are  practically  all  grown  and 
marketed  by  Americans. 

Pineapples  have  been  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  in  Porto  Rico  for  several  years,  as  the  price  of 
the  fruit  has  been  high  and  weather  conditions  favor- 
able for  production.  The  old  Spanish  belief  that  pine- 
apples were  not  profitable  except  in  the  locality  of 
Lajas,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  was 
soon  disregarded  by  the  American  settlers  and  at  pres- 
ent this  crop  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  The 
commercial  plantings  are  confined  to  two  varieties, 
the  Cabe  zona,  meaning  in  Knglish  "large-headed," 
and  Red  Spanish.  The  former  is  grown  for  canning 
and  the  latter  for  shipping  fresh.  Most  of  the  Red 
Spanish  variety  is  grown  in  sections  near  Rio  Piedras, 
where  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  from  lluya- 
mon  to  Arecibo,  where  the  soil  is  an  open,  well-drained 
red  sandy  loam;  however,  they  grow  well  in  many 


other  locations.  The  chief  demands  of  the  pine- 
apple are  well-drained,  well-aerated  soil,  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  a  good  supply  of  complete  fertilizer 
where  the  surface  soil  is  not  naturally  rich.  This 
crop  is  practically  free  from  insect*  and  diseases. 
The  plants  are  very  prolific  and  can  be  brought 
into  bearing  at  any  season  of  the  year.  As  the  north- 
ern market  showB  a  preference  for  Porto-Rico-grown 
pineapples,  the  industry  bids  fair  to  become  still 
more  important.  Though  the  practice  varies  with 
conditions,  the  usual  cultivation  method  is  to  plow 
the  soil  ami  by  plow  and  hand  labor  work  it  into 
I>ed8  a  few  inches  high,  leaving  ditches  to  afford 
drainage.  The  beds  are  made  wide  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  two  to  six  plants  set  from  12  to  18  inches 
apart.  Of  the  10,000  plants  to  the  acre,  which  is  the 
number  usually  set,  90  per  cent  are  expected  to  bear 
fruit  the  first  crop.  Fertilizer  is  applied  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  at  intervals  during  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  As  the  first  crop  of  fruit  matures,  suckers 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  plants  and  produce  a 
ond  crop.  On  the  most  suitable  land  three  or  four 
crops  are  allowed  to  develop  from  suckers,  though 
seldom  more  than  two  are  considered  profitable.  The 
Cabezona  variety  is  grown  for  canning  principally, 
although  profitable  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  have  been 
made.  In  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and  especially 
in  the  area  from  Lajas  to  Mayaguez,  the  conditions 
are  especially  adapted  for  the  growing  of  this  variety. 
In  this  area  a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit  is  grown  and 
sold  to  canners  by  the  ton. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  coffee  industry  is  flourishing, 
as  both  weather  conditions  and  prices  are  favorable. 
Aside  from  the  influence  of  changing  tariffs,  practically 
the  only  drawback  to  this  great  industry  is  severe 
storms  which  once  in  a  scries  of  years  visit  the  island, 
usually  coming  in  the  coffee-ripening  season.  Porto 
Rican  coffee  is  not  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  in  some  European 
countries  it  is  a  favorite  among  coffees  and  brings  nigh 
prices,  selling  for  several  cents  a  pound  higher  at 
wholesale  than  Brazilian  coffee.  The  mountainous 
region  of  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  island 
is  given  up  mostly  to  coffee  and  affords  a  splendid 
field  for  its  culture.  The  best  coffee  in  Porto  Rico 
grows  on  the  well-drained  upland  areas  and  reaches 
its  highest  perfection  at  1..VX)  and  2.000  feet. 
Throughout  this  coffee-growing  area,  the  air  is 
always  cool  and  refreshing  and  conditions  for  health 
are  almost  ideal.  As  the  coffee  is  prepared  for 
market  on  the  plantations  and  can  be  transported 
to  the  seacoast  markets  or  to  the  main  roads  lead- 
ing there  by  pack  animals,  the  lack  of  good  roads 
does  not  binder  this  industry  as  it  does  others  in 
this  section.  Throughout  the  area  devoted  to  coffee 


the  land  is  cheap,  in  many  localities  not  exceeding 
$30  an  acre.  Coffee  may  be  grown  in  Porto  Rico 
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for  5  cent*  a  pound  and  on  a  good  plantation  from  300 
to  400  pounds  an  acre  is  an  average  crop.  At  the  pres- 
ent price  of  15  cents  a  pound,  handsome  returns  are 
realized.  Practically  all  plantations  devoted  to  this 
crop  are  large  and  under  Spanish  or  Porto  Rican 
management.  It  is  a  rare  exception  when  any  fertiliser 
is  applied  to  coffee.  As  the  plantations  are  rolling  and 
the  trees  set  but  a  few  feet  apart,  no  animal  cultivation 
is  given  and  the  onlv  cultural  work  is  confined  to  shal- 
low hoeing  and  weeding. 

There  is  no  crop  in  Porto  Rico  which  yields  such 
regular  and  satisfactory  returns  as  the  coconut  palm. 
Without  cultivation  or  fertilizing,  the  trees  bear  good 
crops  of  large  nuts  which  bring  first-class  prices  in  the 
United  States  markets.  The  narrow  strip  of  sandy 
coastal  plain,  which  rarely  exceeds  )•$  mile  in  width 
and  for  the  most  part  skirts  the  island,  is  ideal  for 
coconuts,  as  the  sandy  loam  affords  perfect  drainage, 
which  is  the  principal  requisite  for  this  crop.  Most 
of  the  suitable  land  has  been  planted  and  is  in  bearing. 
The  trees  are  planted  from  25  to  30  feet  apart  each 
way  and  bear  in  five  to  eight  years,  depending  on  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  The  area  devoted  to  coconuts 
in  Porto  Rico  is  small,  and  practically  all  of  the  prod- 
uct is  exported  to  the  United 
States,  the  only  demands  at 
home  being  for  drinking  the 
water  from  the  half-mature 
nuts  and  for  making  coconut- 
oil  and  its  products. 

The  temperature  in  Porto 
Rico  is  ideal  for  vegetable-grow- 
ing, but  injurious  influences  of 
excessive  rains  and  prolonged 
droughts,  together  with  the 
rather  heavy  poorly  aerated 
soils,  make  commercial  vege- 
table-growing practically  a  fail- 
ure so  far  as  shipping  to  foreign 
markets  is  concerned.  When 
irrigation  is  practised,  excellent 
crops  of  lettuce,  radishes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
cucumbers,  and  so  on,  are  grown, 
but  usually  at  a  cost  so  hi  " 
that  export  is  not  profi 
Large  quantities  of  vegetables 
are  grown  and  sold  at  a  very 

low  price  for  home  consumption.  The  most  productive 
crops  and  those  that  can  always  be  depended  upon 
are  the  starchy  root  crops  including  name,  yautias, 
dashcens  and  yuca.  These  products  are  not  exported, 
although  they  are  grown  by  every'  Porto  Rican  family 
on  the  island  where  the  farm  or  dooryard  is  large  enough 
One  exception  is  yuca  (Manihot)  which  is 


fresh  state  except  that  fully  grown  green  fruit  is  made 
into  sauce  which  resembles  apple  sauce  very  closely, 
both  in  appearance  and  flavor.  No  orchards  of  native 
mangoes  are  cultivated,  as  the  trees  grow  wild  and  pro- 
duce well  with  no  care.  The  federal  experiment  sta- 
tion and  a  few  commercial  fruit-growers  are  introducing 
and  distributing  superior  varieties  from  other  countries, 
notably  East  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  These 
imported  varieties  are  thrifty  and  the  fruit  of  a  very 
superior  quality. 

The  avocado  tree  requires  a  well-drained  soil  and 
prefers  one  of  a  rich  neutral  loam.  It  does  not  grow 
well  on  all  parts  of  this  land  and  reaches  its  heaviest 
production  on  the  west  end  of  the  island  near  Isabella 
and  Aguadilla.  The  fruits  are  so  plentiful,  however, 
that  those  of  highest  quality  may  be  purchased  in 
markets  at  1  or  2  cents  each  during  the  few  weeks 
of  harvest.  Among  other  fruits  that  may  be  found  in 
quantity  in  the  markets  of  the  island  are  mamey, 
anona,  caimito,  nispero,  papaya  and  guayaba. 

Among  the  agricultural  industries,  cane-  and  lobar  co- 
growing  and  animal-production  are  important  under- 
takings. Most  of  the  cane  is  grown  on  the  low  coastal 
plain  which  reaches  around  a  large  part  of  the  island 


for  them. 

grown  by  commercial  firms  arid  the  starch  extracted  in 
a  modern  factory  near  BayamAn. 

Bananas  are  found  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  island 
and  form  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  both  Porto  Ricans 
and  foreigners.  They  are  grown  in  dooryards,  along 
streams,  in  orchards,  as  windbreaks  for  young  citrous 
trees,  as  shade  for  newly  planted  coffee  trees  and 
throughout  the  hilly  coffee  plantations.  A  number  of 
the  best  varieties,  including  yellow-  and  red-fruited 
kinds,  and  those  for  eating  raw  and  for  cooking,  may- 
be found  in  plenty  on  nearly  every  farm. 

As  is  true  with  other  West  Indian  Islands,  the 
mango  is  the  most  popular  fruit.  It  is  truly  the  apple 
of  the  tropics.  Until  late  vears  but  little  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  quality  of  mangoes  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
there  are  but  few  of  the  choice  strains  growing  here. 
The  favorite  kinds  grow  in  the  Mayaguez  district. 
Thr  fruiting  season  continues  for  several  weeks  during 
which  time  this  fruit  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food 
among  some  of  the  poorer  classes.  No  effort  is  made  to 
export  the  mango.  At  home  they  are  used  only  in  the 


1964.  A  pineapple  field  in  Porto  Rico. 

and  in  some  places  is  several  miles  in  width.  In  these 
areas  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  industry  and  as 
the  temperature  is  even  and  never  low  a  good  yield 
can  be  depended  upon  each  year.  In  1901,  the  exports 
of  sugar  were  less  than  70,000  tons;  in  1911  thev  were 
nearly  323,000,  and  during  1912,  367,000— five  times 
greater  than  they  were  eleven  years  ago, — and  they 
are  still  increasing,  having  advanced  10  per  cent  during 
the  past  year  (1913).  The  external  sales  of  this  product 
yielded  $31,500,000  against  less  than  16,000,000  in  1901. 

Tobacco  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  though  most  of  the  Porto  Rican  output  is  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cayey,  Caguas  and  Gurabo.  In  these 
sections  an  excellent  product  is  grown  and  it  is  the  chief 
industry.  Quoting  from  the  report  of  Governor  Colton 
for  1912— "The  output  of  cigars  was  more  than  four- 
teen times  greater  than  in  1901,  since  which  year  it  has 
continuously  increased  until  the  salesof  1911-12  reached 
281,000,000,  an  increase  of  10,000,000  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  Of  these  170,000,000  were  consumed  upon  the 
mainland  and  111,000,000  in  Porto  Rico." 

Great  interest  is  shown  by  the  people  of  the  island 
in  promoting  scientific  agriculture  and  agricultural 
education.  Institutions  engaged  in  this  work  are 
the  Federal  Experiment  Station,  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, a  Sugar  Producers'  Experiment  Station  supported 
by  the  sugar-growers,  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 

C.  F.  KlNMAX. 
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Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  group  known  as  the  Hawaiian  Island*  (Fife.  lOKo) 
is  locate*!  about  2, 100  mile*  from  .San  Francisco  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  These  ww  named  the  Sandwich 
Inlands  by  the  discoverer,  Captain  Cook,  but  this  desig- 
nation was  abandoned  many  years  ago  for  the  original 
native  name,  taken  from  that  of  the  largest  member 
of  the  group,  Hawaii.  Sine*-  annexation  to  the  I'nited 
States,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  b»-en  oftieially  known 
as  t he  Terri t orv  of  H  awaii .  Disregard ing  small  ami  unim- 
portant islands,  Hawaii  lies  l>etween  the  parallel*  18° 
50'  and  24°  5'  north  latitude  and  between  the  meridians 
154°  W  and  160"  .50'  went  longitude.  The  five  most 
important  islands  have  an  area  of  about  0.200  square 
miles,  or  rather  lees  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  and 
extend  alxiut  3*0  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  s|xak  of  the  climate  of  Hawaii, 


throughout  the  year,  while  others  only  2  or  3  miles 
distant  practise  irrigation  constantly.  Some  of  the 
great  Bugar-cane  plantations  depend  wholly  uj>on  the 
natural  supply  of  water,  while  others  could  not  grow 
cane  at  all  without  their  expensive  gystems  of  artesian 
wells  and  irrigation. 

.Similarly  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  temperature 
in  different  parts  of  this  small  but  important  country, 
but  exceedingly  slight  variations  with  the  changing  sea- 
sons. The  windward  side  is  cooler  than  that  which  is 
sheltered  by  the  mountains,  but  in  no  part  of  the  islands 
is  the  heat  so  intense  as  would  he  expected  from  their 
location  within  the  tropics.  Only  rarely,  in  the  hottest 
localities,  does  the  mercury  rise  to  90  F.  Attain,  the 
variation  in  elevation  from  sea-level  to  many  thousand 
feet  gives  a  like  variation  in  temperature,  so  that  some 
of  the  mountains  of  the  largest  island  arc  covered  with 
snow  during  a  part  of  the  year.  In  short,  so  far  as 
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for  there  are  so  many  different  climates  in  this  small 
area.  The  extent  of  the  rainfall,  for  example,  which 
forms  so  im|xirtant  a  factor  in  the  horticultural  condi- 
tions* of  a  country,  is  decidedly  divergent  in  different 
regions  and  even  in  localities  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other.  To  understand  the  climatic  conditions,  it  is 
ne»,rewary  to  recall  that  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, their  central  parts  and  the  larger  part  of  their 
area  lieing  occupied  by  rugged  and  high  mountains, 
descending  sometimes  gradually,  sometimes  precipi- 
tously to  tin-  sea  and  with  valleys  or  tablelands  lying 
lietween  the  rang**  and  narrow  plains  near  the  coast. 
Ileing  in  the  |mth  of  the  northeast  trade-winds,  the 
windward  side  of  the  island*  receives  an  abundant  rain- 
fall throughout  the  year,  while  the  southwest  shores 
are  comparatively  dry.  Thus,  at  Honolulu,  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  Oahu,  the  annual  rainfall  averages 
aliout  38  inches,  while  that  of  the  city  of  Hilo.  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  measures  12  feet. 
Even  within  a  very  narrow  range,  as,  for  example,  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Honolulu,  there  is  great  variation 
in  rainfall,  certain  localities  receiving  frequent  rains 


climate  is  concerned,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  offer  all 
that  could  be  asked  for  great  and  diversified  horticul- 
tural industries. 

Only  a  small  projiortion  of  the  total  area  of  the  coun- 
try is  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  lands  lying  near  the 
shore  and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  arc 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  sugar-cane,  with  an 
occasional  banana  plantation  and  with  rice  and  taro 
growing  on  the  low  valley  bottoms  which  can  be  kept 
submerged  for  these  aquatic  plants.  The  cane-belt 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet  on  some 
plantations,  limited  by  the  cost  of  pumping  water, 
nut  in  some  other  localities  it  extends  to  nearly  2,000 
feet.  These  lower  lauds  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  tropica)  fruits  and  such,  together  with  many  of  the 
vegetables  and  flowers  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones,  may  be  found  in  gardens.  Above  the  cane-belt 
are  lands  also  suited  to  such  tropical  crops  as  pine- 
apples and  coffee,  and  still  higher  there  are  some  areas 
where  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  many  temperate- 
zone  fruits  may  be  grown,  although  none  of  these  crops 
has  become  the  basis  of  an  industry.  The  regions  on 
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the  map,  designated  by  the  letters  A  and  B  are  the  two 
most  noted  coffee-producing  sections;  C,  D,  E,  F,  and 
G  are  localities  in  which  pineapple-growing  hat*  become 
an  important  industry;  11,  indicating  the  district  Iving 
about  the  city  of  Honolulu,  locates  the  area  where 
there  is  probably  the  greatest  variety  of  introduced 
horticultural  plants;  at  A',  known  as  the  district  of 
Kula,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  potatoes,  corn  and  other 
temperate-climate  crops  have  been  grown  for  many 
years  and  were  shipped  to  California  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  gold-seekers  in  1849  and  tins  years  follow- 
ing before  the  agricultural  industrial  of  that  state 
were  developed. 

The  growing  of  pineapples  is  not  only  the  leading 
horticultural  pursuit  but  ranks  next  to  sugar-produc- 
tion among  the  industries  of  the  Islands.  Hawaii  is 
widely  known  for  its  pineapples.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  decade  that  this  crop  has  risen  to  large  impor- 
tance. The  beginnings  of  the  industry  were  near  Hono- 
lulu and  the  first  large  plantation  was  about  14  miles 
from  that  city  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  on  the 
foothills  sloping  from  the  Koolau 
Mountains.  A  little  farther  to 
the  northwest  a  small  colony  of 
American  farmers  settled  at 
Wahiawa  on  virgin  lands,  said 
to  be  useless  except  for  grazing. 
They  found  that  the  pineapple 
attained  perfection  on  their 
lands  and  the  industry  began  to 
extend  rapidly  from  that  writer. 
Several  thousand  acres  have 
been  planted  on  the  foothills  and 
the  plains  between  the  moun- 
tains, and  considerable  areas 
have  been  devoted  to  the  crop 
on  tlie  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  island.  Other  centers  are  to 
be  found  as  indicated  above  on 
Maui,  Kauai  and  more  recently 
on  Hawaii.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  crop  is  marketed  as 
fresh  fruit,  the  greater  portion 
being  sold  in  the  can.  I^arge  can- 
neries are  in  operation  in  all  the 
centers  of  production,  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  larger  planta- 
tions. The  price  paid  for  first 
quality  pines  is  about  $20  a  ton.  The  total  output  for 
the  season  of  1912  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  1,000,000 
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pines  extend  almost  to  sea-level.  The  soil  upon  which 
they  are  grown  is  usually  rather  a  heavy  loam,  sub- 
tended often  with  a  clay  substratum.  Since  the  plant 
will  not  endure  standing  water,  drainage  is  one  of  the 
important  problems.  L  uderdrains  of  tile  or  rock  arc 
not  in  use,  but  surface  ditches  or  depressions  are  pro- 
vided to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  of  heavy  rains. 
Deep  plowing  is  practised  to  break  the  almost  imper- 
vious layer  which  develops  just  beneath  the  cultivator 
teeth.  The  use  of  giant  powder  for  the  purpose  is  now 
being  tried.  Both  these  practices  can  be  conducted 
only  when  the  plants  have  been  removed  from  the 
fields,  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  preparation  for 
replanting  every  four  or  five  years. 

Another  problem  of  the  pineapple-planter  is  to  avoid 
excessive  manganese  in  the  soil,  for  the  plant  is  very 
sensitive  to  an  excess  of  this  element.  A  few  places  in 
the  pineapple  region  have  been  found  where  soils, 
otherwise  excellent,  have  proved  useless  for  this  crop. 
It  is  easy  to  discover  its  presence  by  chemical  analysis 
and  usually  by  the  appearance  of  the  soil  which,  there- 


cases  of  two  dozen  can: 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of 
planting  it  appears  that  the  annual  pack  will  again  be 
doublet!  within  a  few  years.  The  products  of  the  pin«>- 
apple  cannery  include  not  only  canned  fruit  in  several 
forms  as  sliced  and  grated  pineapple  but  recently  the 
juice  is  being  bottled  in  much  the  same  way  as  grape 
juice.  A  syrup  is  also  made  from  the  juice  and  one 
factory  is  engaged  exclusively  in  this  business. 

The  fresh  fruit  trade  is  also  increasing  and  shipments 
are  made  by  nearly  even,-  steamer  to  the  mainland, 
where  they  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
states  and  a  few  an-  sent  to  the  Last.  Carload  ship- 
ments  have  been  made  to  the  great  central  markets, 
but  the  Hawaiian  pineapple-growers  have  devoted 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  more  conservative  method 
of  disposing  of  their  product  as  canned  fruit,  which  has 
found  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  pineapples  are  produced  under  the  plan- 
tation system,  the  units  varying  from  a  few  hundreds 
to  several  thousands  of  acres  each.  A  few  individual 
planters  are  in  the  business  ami  at  the  present  time 
their  number  seems  to  be  increasing  through  the 
opening  of  homestead  lands  by  the  government. 

The  pineapples  are  grown  just  above  the  cane-belt, 
but  in  places  in  which  water  is  insufficient  for 


fore,  can  be  avoided  or  devoted  to  other  crops  lees 
sensitive  to  manganese. 

The  method  of  culture  is  to  set  the  plants  in  single, 
double  or  triple  rows  and  cultivate  thoroughly  between 
them  by  mules  and  with  hoes.  Sheds  are  not  thought 


of  in  Hawaii  for  there  is  never  frost  in  the  pineapple 
area.  The  first  crop  matures  in  sixteen  to  twentv-four 
months  and  is  followed  by  a  rat  toon  crop  a  year  later. 
A  second  rattoon  and  occasionally  a  third  may  be 
taken  from  the  field  before  plowing  up  the  old  plants 
and  replanting.  The  Smooth  Cayenne  is  the  chief 
variety  in  cultivation,  but  another  smooth-leaf  variety 
has  become  somewhat  mixed  with  the  stock  and  all 
have  passed  usually  for  Cayenne.  These  are  the  only 
varieties  now  in  commercial  cultivation  in  Hawaii, 
although  very  many  kindB  have  been  tested  and  some 
continue  in  gardens. 

Banana-growing  is  an  older  industry  but  it  has  not 
made  as  rapid  progress  as  the  pineapple.  For  several 
years  the  exixirt  trade  has  run  from  about  180,000 
to  200,000  bunches  a  year,  netting  the  growers  about 
50  cents  a  bunch  when  prices  are  good.  Banana-grow- 
ing for  export  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Oahu, 
since  this  is  the  only  island  which  enjoys  frequent  and 
direct  steamship  communication  with  the  mainland. 
The  island  of  Hawaii  ships  a  few  bananas  on  its  regular 
boats  but  these  do  not  run  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  encourage   extensive   plantings.    The   fruits  are 
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shipped  to  San  Francisco  ami  practically  all  are  con- 
sumed in  that  market  or  those  immediately  around  the 
Bay.  The  bananas  an-  grown  in  small  plantations 
varying  in  size  from  2  to  50  or  more  acres.  They  are 
owned  and  operated  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  who  unite 
in  companies  for  the  purjiose.  The  lands  occupied  are 
generally  at  a  low  elevation,  for  the  commercial  banana 
does  not  prosper,  in  most  parts  of  Hawaii,  above 
1,000  feet,  and  it  is  important,  with  so  bulky  a  product, 
to  be  near  the  shipping  port  or  a  connecting  railway. 
Most  of  the  bananas,  therefore,  an-  grown  along  the 
line  of  the  railway  which  circles  one  end  of  Oahu, 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Honolulu.  The  plants 
are  set  at  distances  varying  from  S  by  S  feet  to  12  by 
12  feet  and  receive  water  by  irrigation,  by  natural 
rainfall  or  by  capillarity  when  the  plants  are  grown  on 
ridges  thrown  up  in  swamplands  with  wide  canals 
between  the  ridges.  The  Chinese  or  Cavendish  banana 
(Mwki  CarrntltMhii  |,  almost  exclusively,  is  grown  for 
export,  although  the  Jamaica  or  Martinique  variety, 
common  in  all  the  American  markets,  has  been  intro- 
duced and  distributed.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
bananas  that  are  indigenous  to  Hawaii,  and  some  of 
these  are  being  cultivated  in  yards  and  gardens.  One 
class  of  these  varieties,  known  as  the  Maoli  group,  is 
grown  in  a  small  way  commercially  and  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  the  local  market  as  a  banana  for  cooking. 
These,  when  well  baked  or  fried,  are  far  more  delicious 
than  any  of  the  bananas  found  in  the  American  mar- 
kets and  a  trade  in  them  should  be  developed,  for  they 
are  well  adapted  for  shipping. 

Coffee-growing  is  conducted  as  a  small  industry  and 
there  are  a  few  rather  large  plantations.  About  fifteen 
vears  ago  the  trees  were  planted  quite  extensively  and 
it  appeared  as  though  the  crop  would  he  exceedingly 
profitable;  but  cheap  coffee  imported  from  Brazil 
depressed  prices  in  the  American  markets  to  a  degree 
which  caused  the  uprooting  or  abandonment  of  most 
of  the  plantingB.  A  few  of  the  original  planters  continue 
in  the  business  and  produce  a  high  grade  of  cuffce 
which  has  made  a  good  reputation.  The  name  "Komi" 
coffee  has  l>cen  applied  to  much  of  the  product  because 
the  district  of  Kona  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  one  of 
the  leading  coffee  districts.  The  total  output  for  the 
year  ending  August  15,  1911,  was  about  5,200.000 
pounds.  The  coffee-growing  districts  lie  chiefly  above 
the  cane  in  localities  which  are  well  supplied  with  rain, 
as  along  the  northeast  side  of  Hawaii  and  in  Kona  on 
the  west  side. 

Citrous  fruits  are  found  in  yards  and  gardens  in 
many  varieties  of  orange,  lemon,  lime,  pomelo,  shad- 
dock and  other  species,  but  there  are  few  citrous 
orchards.  Seedling  oranges  an-  shipped  to  Honolulu, 
in  fifty-gallon  casks,  from  Kona,  where  they  grow  in  a 
half-wild  and  uncultivated  condition.  A  few  limes  are 
also  sent  to  this  market.  The  oranges  are  of  excellent 
flavor  but  because  of  inferiority  in  appearance  and 
packing  they  sell  at  low  prices. 

The  avocado,  sometimes  erroneously  called  the 
alligator  pear,  is  found  in  nearly  every  dooryard  and 
garden  and  recently  a  few  orchards  have  liecn  planted. 
The  fruit  is  always  in  demand  and  sells  at  high  prices 
even  in  the  local  market,  good  fruits  bringing  from  8 
to  15  cents  each  at  retail  or  from  00  cents  to  $1  a  dozen 
on  the  trees.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit-fly  (Ciratiti*  cajriUttn),  avocados  were, 
shipped  to  California  and  in  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station,  these  fruits  were 
sent  in  refrigeration  to  Chicago  and  arrived  in  good 
condition.  They  sold  at  wholesale  in  San  Francisco 
for  alsmt  $2.50  a  dozen.  Satisfactory  method*,  of 
propagating  the  best,  varieties  and  of  handling  the 
fruit  were  completed  only  a  short  time  l>cfore  the 
Mediterranean  fly  made  its  appearance  and  interest 
was  Ising  manifested  in  the  planting  of  orchards  of 
avocados  for  the  marketing  of  the  fruit  on  the  main- 
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land.  Although  the  insect  infests  the  avocado  very 
rarely,  it  has  been  found  in  a  few  instances,  which  fact 
has  placed  this  fruit  on  the  quarantine  list  at  the 
California  |K.rts.  For  these  reasons,  the  growing  of 
avocados,  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  develop 
into  an  important  industry  may  not  be  widely  extended 
until  the  status  of  the  pest  is  changed.  There  is  room, 
however,  for  considerable  extension  to  supply  the 
growing  local  market  and  the  culinary  departments  of 
ocean  liners. 

The  mango  is  even  more  widely  distributed  than  the 
avocado  and  prospers  in  a  great  variety  of  soils  up  to 
500  or  000  feet.  It  is  found  even  higher  than  this  but 
does  its  best  in  the  warm  and  drv  lowlands  if  irrigated. 
There  are  many  varieties,  including  some  superb  sorts 
of  local  origin  as  well  as  the  renowned  East  Indian 
kinds  and  Cochin-China  type.  Of  the  Indian  varie- 
ties, the  Pirie  gives  most  promise,  but  several  others,  as 
Mulgoa,  Alphonsc,  Jemshedi  and  Urindabani,  have 
done  well.  The  Smith  and  the  W'ooten  are  two  of  the 


best  of  local  origin.  None  of  these  better  varieties  ■* 
widely  disseminated,  partly  on  account  of  their  recent 
introduction  and  partly  because  ready  methods  of  rapid 
multiplication  have  not  long  been  developed.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  choice  mangoes  in 
the  local  markets,  the  few  that  are  sold  being  disposed 
of  privately  at  about  5  cents  a  fruit.  This  condition 
will  not  continue  for  many  years,  for  the  choice  sorts 
are  now  being  disseminated.  The  mango  also  is  under 
quarantine  on  the  mainland  because  of  the  Meditcr- 
rancan  fruit-fly.  but  the  Ixvst  varieties  could  be  profi- 
tably grown  for  the  local  markets  and  for  supplies  to 
passenger  ships.  Certain  fine  varieties  are  quite  resist- 
ant to  the  attacks  of  the  fly. 

Cuavas  {Pridium  Gttajava)  cover  the  hillsides,  the 
jungles  in  many  places  being  composed  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  this  tree.  The  wild  fruit  is  gathered  and  used  in  the 
making  of  guava-jelly  and  jam,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  consumed  locally.  A  few  selected  varieties 
of  this  species  and  of  the  strawberry  guava  (P.  Catllei- 
anum)  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 
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The  papaya  (Carica  Papaya)  is  the  most  important 
breakfast  fruit  in  Hawaii  and  is  grown  in  almost  every 
dooryard  as  well  as  in  small  orchards.  It  is  of  very 
easv  culture,  coming  into  bearing  within  a  year  from 
planting  and  continuing  for  several  years  to 
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goo<l  fruit  on  almost  any  well-drained  soil.  For  tins 
reason  it  is  a  fruit  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike.  The 
troe  is  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds  and  as  there  has  been 
very  little  attempt  to  keep  strains  pure,  there  is  a  very- 
wide  variation  in  flavor  and  other  qualities.  The  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  pure  strains  has  been  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  most  papayas  arc  diu-eious  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  male  trees. 
But  fortunately  there  is  a  hermaphrodite  type  and  with 
this  there  is  hope  of 
varieties  of  good  quality. 

A  great  variety  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits 
and  nuts  is  to  be  "found  in  these  islands.  A  list  of  some 
of  the  more  imtwrtant  of  these  is  as  follows: 

Ananas  sativus  (pineapple). 
Artocarpua: 

(a)  Artocarpua  incioa  (bread-fruit). 

46)  Artocarpua  integrifolia  (Jack-fruit). 
Annona: 

(a)  Annona  muricata  (anuraup). 

(ft)  Anrwma  squamosa  (swect-aop  or  sugar-apple). 

(r)  Annona  reticulata  <custjird-«p|>lc  or  bullock's  heart). 

Id)  Annona  Chcrimola  leberimoya). 
Anarardium  occidentalc  (cashew). 
Averrhoa  Carombola  (carambola). 

-I  V- 1-  Martneloa  iwi  fruit:  elephant  apple;  or  Bengal  quince). 
Achraa  SauoUt  I  napodilla >. 
Alcurite*  Moluccana  (kukui  nut). 
Arcca  Catechu  (betetnut). 
Bunchoaia  Bp. 
Citrus: 

(0)  Citrus  sinensis  (sweet  orange). 

(6)  Citrua  Aurantium  var.  A  mars  (aour  or  Seville  orange). 

(e)  Citrus  Umonia  (lemon). 

fall  Citrus  «p.  (rough  k-mon). 

it  I  Citrua  aurantifolia  (lime). 

(/)  Citrua  grand  is  i  pomelo  or  grapefruit). 

far)  Citrua  grandia  iahadduck). 

(A I  fu run  nobili*  (Mandarin  orange). 

(1)  Citrua  japonira  ("China"  orange,  or  kumquat). 
0)  Citni*  Mcdira  var.  genuina  (citron). 

{k)  Citrus  mitis  tCslamondin  orange). 
Canahum  commuM  (pibnut). 
Carica : 

(a  I  Carica  Papaya  (papaya). 

lb)  Carica  quemfolia  idwarf  papaya). 
Chryophyllun!  Caiuito  (star-apple). 
Caaimiroa  ndulia  (white  aapota). 
Coccoloba  uvifcra  I »bore-grape). 
Coeos  nucifern  (coconut). 
Cocob  Cacrtnrri 

Claucvna  Lanaium  (the  warn  pi).  *  !• 

Dkwpyros  decandra  I Cochin-China  persimmon)' 

Durio  libcthinus  (durion). 

Enobotrya  japoniea  lloquat). 

Eugenia; 

(a)  Eugenia  malaccenaia  (mountain  apple), 
(fc)  Kugcnia  Jambos  (rose  apple). 
*   (cl  Eugenia  uniflora  (Cayenne  or  Surinam  cherry). 
Id)  Eugenia  sp.  (1,  while  water  apple). 

Eugenia  sp.  (2,  red  water  apple), 
(el  Eugenia  tnyrtifolia  ihrush  cherry). 
in  Eugenia  Jawbulana  (black  plum  or  junbolan  plum). 
Ficua  Carica. 
Garcinia : 

(al  Carcinia  Mangoatana  (mangosteen). 

«i)  ('•arciuia  tp.  (African  mangoateen). 
Hibiacua  Sabdariffa  iroscllcl. 
Inocarpus  cduus  imape,  or  Polynesian  chcatnut). 
Lucurna  ncrv« 


Mnlpighia  glabra  ( Barbados  cherry). 
Mum  (banana): 

(u)  Mum  Cavcndiahii  (Chim-st-  banana). 

lb)  Muaa  sapient  um  (including  practically  all  other  oommoo 
edible  bananas  J. 
Mangifern  indica  (mango). 
Mam  men  nmericana  Imammee  apple  or  St. 
Monstera  drlicioeji  i  delirious  monster  ). 
Maradamia  ternifoUa  I  Australian  nut). 
Moms  albu  I  the  mulberry). 
Morua  nigra  (the  mullw-rryr. 
Mortis  tuuUicanlis  imlkworm  mulberry). 
Ncphelium  (genera  I.itehi  and  Euphoria): 

(a)  Nephelium  Ijtchi  (blchi). 

lb)  Nephrliurti  l.on 
Noronhia  cmurginata, 
Olea  rumprs  (olive). 


Passiflora  (the  passion  Hi 
(a  I  Passiflora  laurifb 
lb)  Passiflora  cdulis  (pu: 
(cl  Passiflora  qi 
id)  Paaailiora 
Paidium  iguavai. 

\a)  Psidium  Guajava  (sweet,  sour,  and  lemon 
(t)  Paidium  CatUeianum  (strawberry  guava  j. 
Phirnii  dartylifera  (dates). 
Punicum  Granatum  (pomegranate). 
Phyllanthua  acida  (Indian  gooseberry; 
Phyllanthua  Emblica  (embr 
Physolis  peruviana  tpoha). 
tins  Macraci  (akuia). 
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Hpoodiaa  dulcia  (Wii  fruit,  or  Tahitian  Vii  apple) 
Terminalia  Catapp*  ("Kainani" 
Tamarindus  indicua  (tamarinal). 
Th<-«ibri>nia  Cueao  (cacao). 
Vitis  (grape:  chiefly  V,  virdfera  and  V.  labrusra). 

Va^'niu5m^eila^,l'ol^». 

i  (Jujube). 


Vegetable-gartlcning  is  conducted  chiefly  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  grow  most  of  the  mora 
easily  managed  vegetables.  Nenrlv  all  the  vegetables 
found  in  the  mainland  markets  can  oe  grown  in  Hawaii, 
but  some  require  special  skill  and  a  few  demand  an 
elevated  location.  All  the  cucurbits  are  difficult  of 
cult  ure  exce.pt  in  isolated  localities  because  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  melon  fly  (Dacwi  cucurbit*),  which  also 
attacks  less  seriously  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  a  few 
other  vegetables.  Sweet  corn,  pepperB,  and  tomatoes 
were  shipped  experimentally  to  San  Francisco  as  winter 
vegetables  and  realized  gtxxl  prices,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  this  trade  because  the  melon  fly  had 
been  found  to  some  degree  in  each  of  these  vegetables 
and  is  not  known  in  California.  Sweet  potatoes,  which 
are  so  easily  grown  here,  have  been  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
and  early  onions,  chiefly  of  the  Bermuda  type.  Both 
of  these  bring  high  prices,  being  easily  grown  in  good 
quality  for  the  opportune  season  in  the  market,  and 
each  may  become  the  basis  of  a  rather  important  trade 
if  no  insect  or  disease  prevents  its  being  snipped. 

Taro  (Colocaxia  antiauorum  var.  esculent um)  fur- 
nishes the  chief  food  01  the  native  Hawaiian*  and  is 
much  used  by  foreigners  also.  It,  therefore,  requires  a 
considerable  area  of  land  to  supply  the  local  market. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  taro  and  some  of  the  best 
succeed  only  under  submerged  conditions  and  for  this 
reason,  this  crop,  with  rice,  occupies  most  of  the  valley 
bottoms,  where  water  can  be  led  readilv  from  the 
streams.  Other  varieties  which  succeed  with  less 
water  are  grown  in  moist  lands  where  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall.  Very  few  Hawaiian.-*  now  engage  in  growing 
taro  extensively,  the  industry  being  conducted  chiefly 
by  the  Chinese.  The  plant  has  a  large  conn  or  root- 
stock  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  top  of 
this  or  of  the  smaller  offsets.  The  crop  matures  in  ten 
to  fifteen  months  and  the  corm  which  is  rich  in  a  very 
easily  digestible  starch,  furnishes  most  of  the  food, 
although  the  tender  young  leaves  are  also  eaten.  Taro 
is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  and  makes  a  good  substitute 
for  the  potato,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  the  making  of  poi. 
the  most  im|x>rtant  Hawaiian  dish,  which  is  prepared 
by  crushing  the  steamed  conn  with  stone  pounders  or 
more  recently  by  American-made  machinery-  H  i« 
about  the  consistency  of  paste  and  is  eaten  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  few  davs.  Taro  flour 
under  various  trade  names  has  been  placed  U|>on  the 
American  markets. 

Hawaii  is  a  land  of  flowers,  but  manv  of  the  most 
beautiful  blooms  are  on  large  trees  and  vines.  Among 
the  most  striking  of  these  are  the  royal  poinciana 
(Poincuitia  rrgia),  golden  showers  (Caxxia  fistula), 
pink  showers  (Cnssui  grandis),  pink  and  white  showe  rs 
(Cassia  nodosa),  bougainvilkea,  pctrea,  beaumontia, 
alamanda,  bignonia,  and  plumeria.  The  night-blooming 
cereus  flourishes  and  presents  a  magnificent  sight  when 
in  flower.    The  old  Hawaiian  custom  of  bedecking 
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guests  at  a  feast  or  embarking  friends  at  a  departing 
vessel  is  still  kept  up,  and  it  is  one  of  the  unique  and 
beautiful  scenes  in  Hawaii  when  a  steamer  engaged  in 
the  Honolulu-San  Francisco  run  lea%-cs  the  Hawaiian 
port,  with  all  its  passenger*  decorat**!  with  "leis" 
(pronounced  lays)  or  wreaths  of  flowers.  Until 
recent  years,  this  constituted  the  chief  market  for  cut- 
flowers.  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  a  ~ 
able  cut-flower  trade  of  the  American  tyjie  " 
up  and  there  are  several  Americans  now  in  tl 
and  also  a  number  of  Japanese  florists. 

The  city  of  Honolulu  supports  a  number  of 
parks,  containing  some  interesting  and  curious  plants. 
In  gardens,  owned  by  private  individuals,  are  many 
more  rare  and  beautiful  plant*.  The  great  Moanalua 
estate,  the  property  of  Samuel  M.  Damon,  with  its 
parks  and  gardens,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  of  Honolulu  for  the  admirer  of  plants,  and  no 
plant-lover  should  pass 
by  the  islands  without 
visiting  these  grounds, 
which  are  traversed  by 
the  public  road  and  thus 
generously  made  avail- 
able to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested. Another  strik- 
ingly beautiful  sight 
which  no  one  who  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  right 
time  should  fail  to  see, 
is  the  1,000  feet  or  more 
of  night-blooming  cereus 
at  the  Oahu  College 
grounds.  The  exact  sea- 
sons of  flowering  are  irn- 
|>oasible  to  predict,  but 
there  is  usual  ly  a  grand 
display  for  several  nights 
in  May  or  June  and 
again  in  August  or  Sep- 
tembcr. 

Literature. — The  liter- 
ature of  horticulture  in 
Hawaii  is  limited.  The 
only  book  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  subject  is 
"Fruits  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,"  by  G.  P.  Wil- 
der, Hawaiian  Gazette 
Company,  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu. The  bulletins  and 
reports  of  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station 
cover  a  part  of  the  field  and  are  as  follows:  "The  Banana 
in  Hawaii,"  Bulletin  No.  7;  "Citrus  Fruit*  in  Hawaii," 
Bulletin  No.  9;  "The  Mango  in  Hawaii."  Bulletin 
No.  12:  "Marketing  Hawaiian  Fruit*,"  Bulletin  No.  14; 
"Shield-budding  the  Mango,"  Bulletin  No.  20;  "The 
Avocado  in  Hawaii,"  Bulletin  No.  25;  "Fruit-market- 
ing Investigations  in  11K)7,"  Press  Bulletin  No.  21; 
"Pineapple  Shipping  Experiments  in  11*08,"  Press 
Bulletin,  No.  22;  "The  Pineapple  in  Hawaii,"  Press 
Bulletin  No.  36;  Annual  Reports  1901  to  date.  See 
also  "Index  to  Publications  oi  the  Hawaii  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  July  1,  1901  to  Deceml>er  31, 
1911."  Numerous  references  to  horticultural  subjects 
are  to  be  found  in  "The  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agri- 
culturist," the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific,"  "The  Mid- 
Pacific  Magazine,"  ami  other  periodicals. 

J.  E.  Hiooinb. 

Guam. 

The  island  of  Guam  (Fig  198$),  belonging  to  the  group 
of  islands  known  as  the  Ladrones  or  Marianas,  lies  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  the  parallels  \T  14'  and  13°  40' 
north  of  the  equator,  and  between  the  meridians  144° 


37'  and  144°  56'  east  of  Greenwich.  A  line  dravm 
almost  due  west  from  Guam  strikes,  at  a  distance  of 
about  1,200  miles,  the  San  Bernardino  Passage  divid- 
ing the  island  of  Samar  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  Luzon  and  marks  the  relative  position  of  Guam  ami 
the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Of  the  fourteen  islands 
composing  the  Mariana  group,  Guam  is  the  largest 
and  its  position  the  most  southerly.  It  is  of  historic 
interest  as  the  first  stopping  place  of  Magellan  after 
naming  beyond  the  South  American  coast  on  that 
remarkable  voyage  of  exploration  for  the  Spanish 
crown  in  1521.  The  island  did  not,  however,  assume  a 
place  of  special  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  until  the  year  1898  when,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  concluding  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  it  became  territory  of  the 
United  States. 
Guam  has  a  warm  and  humid  climate.  The  temper- 
ature is  remarkably- 
equable  throughout  the 
year;  and  no  physical  or 
other  influences'cxist  to 
cause  perceptible  varia- 
tion in  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  the 
island.  Absolute  tem- 
peratures seldom  rise 
above  95"  F.  in  the  heat 
of  the  dav  or  fall  below 
70°  F.  at  night.  The 
average  annual  rainfall 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  120 
inches;  and  a  very  lance 
percentage  of  the  yearly 
precipitation  occurs  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July 
to  November  inclusive. 
During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  rainfall  is 
erratic  and  uncertain. 
The  climatic  factor  most 
potent  in  retarding  horti- 
cultural progress  is  the 
occasional  furious  hurri- 
canes or  typhoons  These 
storms  occur  more  or 
less  frequently  and  some- 
times with  such  sweep- 
ing force  as  to  leave  the 
island  vegetation  almost 
completely  devastated  of 
all  its  foliage. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  island  is  an  inclined 
forest-covered  plateau,  rising  from  near  sea-level  at  a 
point  a  short  distance  north  of  Agafta  to  an  elevation 
of  some  500  or  000  feet  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island  and  to  an  almost  equal  elevation  along  the 
east  coast.  The  soil  of  this  plateau  is  of  coral  derivation 
and  at  many  points  is  underlaid  with  partially  disin- 
tegrated coral  limestone  covered  at  many  points  with 
but  a  few  inches  of  soil.  This  territory  is  well  drained 
and  has  a  fertile  soil  usually  well  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  horticultural  products.  On  it  coffee  grows 
luxuriantly  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  berries  of  a 
Ktiecially  superior  flavor.  Cacao  ( Theotiroma  Cacao),  pro- 
dueing  the  so-called  chocolate  bean  of  commerce,  was 
grown  in  this  district  with  much  success  prior  to  the 
severe  tvphoon  that  ruined  the  plantations  in  1900. 
The  lack  of  fresh  water  streams  or  other  domestic 
water-supply  prevents  the  rapid  development  of  this 
district.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  island  lying 
south  of  Agana  has  a  rolling  contour  and  is  traversed 
by  numerous  river  valleys  made  fertile  by  sediment 
deposited  from  tin-  surrounding  hills.  These  valleys 
afford  favorable  conditions  for  the  cultivation  of  coco- 
nuts and  many  of  the  tropical  fruits.  Constant  and 
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heavy  rains  during  the  period  of  excessive  rainfall  have 
leached  the  lull  lands,  rendering  them  of  little  value  for 
horticultural  purposes.  The  island's  highest  elevation 
is  found  in  the  peak  "Humuyong  Manglo/'  signifying 
"the  mountain  whence  the  winds  issue.  '  This  peak  is 
located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island  and 
reaches  an  altitude  of  1,274  feet.  A  strip  of  strand, 
varying  in  width  but  usually  under  a  mile  in  extent, 
fringes  a  greater  part  of  the  coast-line.  The  soil  of  this 
low  land  has  been  formed  partially  from  the  washings 
and  erosions  from  the  surrounding  lulls  and  partially  from 
shell,  calcareous  sands,  and  the  like,  of  marine  forma- 
tion. Due  to  the  fertility  of  this  soil  and  to  its  proximity 
to  the  sea  which  furnishes  fish  and  transportation 
facilities  for  the  exchange  of  supplies  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  island,  all  the  principal  villages 
have  been  established  here,  and  here  also  horticulture 
is  more  extensively  practised  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  island. 

The  advantages  of  a  well-defined  economic  system, 
involving  the  principles  of  labor-division  as  practised 
in  modern  enlightened  communities,  are  unrecognized 
in  Guam.  In  general,  every  man  is  his  own  fisherman, 
his  own  tradesman,  and  husbandman  of  the  trees  and 
plants  required  to  feed  his  own  family.  The  local 
market  demands  under  such  a  system  are  decidedly 
limited:  and  the  tendency  is  naturally  in  the  direction 
of  small  plantings  and  indifference  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  varieties  and  methods  of  cultivation.  There 
are  neither  nurseries  nor  seed  farms  on  the  island. 
Plants  of  the  banana,  pineapple,  and  the  like,  grow 
from  suckers,  but  aside  from  those  species  which  prop- 
agate naturally,  the  fruits  trees  arc  the  simple  result 
from  chance  seedlings  voluntarily  produced  from  dis- 
carded seed,  with  but  little  effort  being  made  to  foster 
or  preserve  them.  The  practice  of  perpetuating  supe- 
rior forms  by  the  various  methods  of  asexual  propaga- 
tion is  unknown  to  the  Guam  planter. 

Agricultural  implements  are  of  the  crudest  and  most 
antiquated  type.  The  native  plow  is  an  awkward 
home-made  wooden  contrivance  with  a  single  handle 
and  a  rough  cast  moldboard  and  point.  It  is  drawn  by 
a  water  buffalo  and  tears  and  thrusts  aside  the  soil, 
leaving  a  ragged  furrow  about  4  inches  wide.  A  man 
with  a  buffalo  and  one  of  these  implements,  working 
on  an  eight-hour-day  basis,  will  require  at  least  five 
days  to  plow  in  a  most  ineffectual  manner  1  acre  of 
land.  In  addition  to  the  plow,  a  simple  Utile  hand  tool, 
the  fosifio,  on  the  principle  and  of  the  construction  of 
a  scuffle-hoe,  is  the  only  implement  in  common  use  for 
tilling  the  soil. 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  primitive  methods  of 
the  people,  Guam  is  essentially  a  land  of  agriculture. 
It  has  no  other  possible  natural  resource.  With  a 
moderately  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  permitting  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  crops  during  365  days  of 
the  year,  the  island  is  a  garden  specially  created  for 
the  fanner.  How  rapidly  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  industries  may  come,  or  how  remote  the 
time  when  the  full  possibilities  of  the  island  may  be 
achieved,  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  but  tho 
absolute  necessity  of  improvement  is  daily  becoming 
more  manifest.  Education  is  rapidly  creating  a  higher 
and  more  expensive  standard  of  living  and  this  increased 
expense  must  be  balanced  by  correspondingly  aug- 
mented production  from  the  soil.  Lack  of  shipping 
facilities  has  Beriously  impeded  progress  in  horticul- 
tural lines  and  until  improvement  is  brought  about 
there  is  little  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  the 
fresh  fruit  industry  upon  a  commercial  basis.  Products 
for  export  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  such  of  the 
less  perishable  crops  as  coconuts,  coffee,  and  cacao, 
and  to  articles  preserved  by  some  of  the  various 
methods,  of  which  pickling,  bottling,  canning,  and 
evaporation  ore  examples. 

The  coconut  (Cocoa  nucifera)  was  found  growing  in 
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Guam  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards. 
Sofford  observes  that  "the  first  accurate  description  of 
the  coconut  was  published  by  Dumpier  from  observa- 
tions made  by  him  in  Guam  in  1686. '  This  is  the  most 
important  product  of  the  island,  copra,  the  dried  kernel 
of  the  nut  from  which  the  coconut-oil  of  commerce  is 
expressed,  constituting  the  only  article  of  export.  The 
nut  is  also  variously  used  in  cookery,  and  furnishes  one 
of  the  principal  feeds  for  both  poultry  and  hogs.  Aside 
from  the  nut  itself,  the  leaf  is  split  through  the  midrib 
from  the  terminal  end  and  the  pinnae  of  each  plaited 
together,  forming  from  each  frond  two  crude  but 
effective  shingles  for  thatching  the  roofs  of  buildings. 
The  fact  that  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  dwellings 
in  Guam  are  thatched  witn  this  material  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  leaves  ore  used  for  this  purpose. 
Toddy,  a  popular  beverage,  non-intoxicating  when 
first  drawn,  is  collected  from  an  incision  in  the  flower- 
stalk;  and  this,  by  the  process  of  boiling,  is  converted 
into  syrup,  ami,  by  a  further  continuation  of  the  pro- 
cess, sugar  is  obtained.  Fermented  toddy  is  on  intoxi- 
cant and  is  extensively  employed  in  lieu  of  yeast  in 
making  bread.  It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 
vinegar  or,  by  distillation,  a  highly  alcoholic  liquor, 
known  as  "aguardiente,"  is  produced. 

The  native  devotes  but  little  attention  to  his  trees; 
yet  natural  conditions  arc  favorable,  and  the  trees 
flourish  and  yield  good  crops  regardless  of  neglect. 
Bud-rot  has  not  made  its  appearance  on  the  island. 
Cattle  running  at  large  cropping  off  the  young  trees, 
and  rats  which  gnaw  off  the  young  immature  nuts,  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  serious  enemies  of  the 
plantation.  In  Guam,  crops  arc  gathered  to  a  limited 
extent  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  general 
tendency  is  to  confine  pickings  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  dry  season,  when  weather  conditions  facilitating 
the  process  of  air-drying  the  copra  usually  prevail. 
Drying  with  artificial  heat  is  never  practised.  That 
part  of  the  output  going  to  the  cxiwt  trade  is  disposed 
of  to  Japanese  traders  who  ship  by  sailing  schooners  to 
Yokohama  where  the  oil  is  expressed  and  the  residual 
meal  employed  to  increase  fertility  of  Japanese  gardens. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  industry, 
the  following  custom-house  records  covering  the 
exports  for  the  annual  periods  ending  June  30,  for  the 
past  three  years  are  given: 

Period  Too*  Value 

1WW-10   534.6  S33.610.lt 

1910-11   870.6  S1.05S.S0 

1011-12  1047.0  60.034.10 

Fruit  of  bananas  and  plantains,  Musa  species,  grow 
in  rich  profusion  everywhere  and  form  an  important 
food  staple  of  the  people.  Plantations  are  not  estab- 
lished systematically  and  are  confined  to  small  areas 
of  land  contiguous  to  the  home.  Total  neglect  of  the 
plantation  is  common  and  when  cultivation  is  at  all 
practised  it  consists  of  the  occasional  removal  of  weeds 
and  grasses  and  the  application  of  this  organic  matter 
and  a  small  amount  of  surface  soil  about  the  base  of 
the  plants.  Thin  mulch  of  soil  and  Utter  serves  two 
purposes,  according  to  the  season  of  its  application. 
In  not  dry  weather  it  cools  the  soil  and  assists  in  the 
conservation  of  moisture,  and  in  the  season  of  heavy 
rainfall  its  rapid  decomposition  adds  fertihty  to  the 
root-feeding  areas  of  the  soil. 

Among  the  forms  common  in  Guam,  the  Chinese 
dwarf  or  Cavendish  banana  {Mum  Catmdishii), 
known  in  the  vernacular  of  Guam  as  chotda  Guahu 
(the  Oahu  banana),  is  the  only  weU-known  commercial 
variety.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
and  is  not  well  distributed.  Chotda  Dcdos  (the  finger 
banana)  is  so  named  from  the  long  slender  form  of  the 
fruit,  lending  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  fingers  on 
a  human  hand.  Chotda  Ilaya  (pronounced  hadya — 
signifying  native  or  unintroduccd  banana)  is  supposed 
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to  have  been  the  earliettt  fomi  cultivated  on  the  island. 
Chotda  Dama  in  similar  and  possibly  identical  to  the 
variety  "Gloria"  of  the  Philippines,  which  Blanco 
refers  to  .V.  paraHmiaca  It  rnatmsit.  Chotda  Manila 
(M .  paratii*iaca  cinerta)  has  been  introduced  from 
the  Philippines,  where  it  is  known  as  Letondal  or 
Latendan.  This  variety,  though  inferior  in  flavor  and 
subject  to  cracking  and  dropping  from  the  bunch  when 
ripe,  is  a  heavy-yielding  sort  and  consequently  a  most 
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popular  one.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  bananas 
annually  produced  on  the  island  are  of  this  variety. 
Chotda  tanduaue  (Af.  paradisiaca  magna),  a  favorite 
fruit  of  the  plantain  tvpe,  eaten  both  cooked  and 
uncooked,  is  also  of  Philippine  introduction.  Other 
good  varieties  of  recent  introduction  which  may  be 
expected  to  assume  leading  places  in  the  future  are, 
the  Bungulan  (.V.  jxiradixiaca  xuairolrnx),  the  Lacatan 
i.M.  paratlittiara  lacalan),  from  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Brazilian  banana  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
Jamaica  or  Bluefields  banana  was  introduced  into  Guam 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912  by  the  United  States  Departs 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  leaves  and  false  stem  of  the  banana  are  relished 
by  cattle  and  after  maturing  their  fruit  these  consti- 
tute a  valuable  by-product. 

Breadfruit  (Artocarpiis  hicim)  grows  in  great  lux- 
uriance in  the  warm  humid  climate  of  Guam,  and 
it  is  probablv  nowhere  more  abundant  or  more  highly 
esteemed.  Uncultivated  and  uncared  for,  the  copious 
supply  of  nutritious  food  which  it  yields  during  its 
long  fruiting  season  from  June  to  December  is  wholly 
a  gift  of  Nature.  Both  the  seed -bearing  variety  and  the 
more  highly  improved  seedless  form  of  .1.  inci*a  exist 
in  extensive  forests.  The  breadfruit  is  not  a  commercial 
article,  yet  the  imjiortant  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  people  renders  it  worthy  of 
mention  in  a  work  of  this  character.  In  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  fruit  for  human  food,  the  immature 
fruits  are  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  and  the  ripe  fruit  also 
constitutes  a  most  valuable  hog-feed.  The  leaves  of 
the  breadfruit  tree  are  largely  employe!  as  a  frxider 
for  cattle  and  the  fondness  shown  for  them  by  the 
native  cattle  is  not  acquired;  for  cows  imported  from 
the  United  States  manifest  an  equal  relish  for  them  at 
the  first  feeding.  In  this  connection  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  young  plants  with  protection  from  cattle 
is  indicated. 

The  coffee  shrub  (C affra  arabica),  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  the  Liberian  species  (C  litttrica),  are 
successfully  grown,  and  est>ecially  is  this  true  in  the 
district  of  Yigo  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and 
at  Sinahafia  situated  on  an  elevation  south  of  Agana. 


It  is  said  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Spanish 
regime  when  direct  shipping  means  exisU-d  between 
Guam  and  Manila,  an  export  trade  of  considerable 
importance  was  enjoyed  and  that  the  Guam  product 
was  recognised  for  its  superior  quality.  Coffee  is  now 
more  sparingly  grown  than  in  former  times  and  within 
the  past  few  years  the  output  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  supply  the  home  demand.  The  absence  from  Guam 
of  the  eoffM'  fungus,  Hcmilria  castatrix,  so  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  Old 
World  Tropica  and  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  coffee  industry  wher- 
ever it  exists  is  both  interesting: 
ami  significant.  Aside  from  tiehi- 
rats,  which  feed  upon  the  sweet 
pulp,  dropping  the  naked  berry 
to  the  ground,  there  are  no  seri- 
ous pests  to  contend  with  in 
Guam.  Even  with  the  limited 
acreage  adaptable  to  coffee-cul- 
ture, the  industry  is  entirely 
capable  of  development  to  the 
extent  of  not  only  supplying  the 
home  demand  but  also  of  furnish- 
ing a  considerable  surplus  for 
exjiort. 

The  mango  {Manaifera  in- 
dim),  a  most  delicious  tropical 
fruit,  is  grown  in  Guam  in  two 
races,  both  of  which  come  true 
to  seed,  or  at  least  practically 
so,  and  are  propagated  only 
by  that  method.  The  "Guam 
mango"  is  of  medium  si'se.  contains  but  little  fiber  and 
is  free  from  the  disagreeable  taste  of  turpentine,  com- 
mon to  some  of  the  inferior  varieties,  when  it  is  prop- 
erly ripened.  It  is  identical  with  the  common  "Carabao" 
mango  of  the  Philippines.  In  the  quality  of  its  fruit  this 
variety  is  superior,  but  on  the  island  of  Guam  it  pos- 
sesses  the  disadvantages  of  light  and  irregular  hx 
habits.  Another  feature  in  the  cultivation  of  this  ; 
that  tends  to  discourage  planting  is  the  fact  that 
require  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  to  grow  from  the 
seed  to  a  state  of  production.  Owing  to  these  habits  of 
slow  development  and  light  yields,  the  supply  of  man- 
go*-* is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  them  and  the 
same  conditions  create  an  ever-ready  market-price  of 
5  to  10  cents  United  .States  currency  for  a  fruit.  Large 
trees  claimed  to  be  more  than  100  years  old,  measuring 
as  much  as  9  feet  in  circumference  of  the  trunk  and 
from  50  to  00  feet  in  ton  diameter,  are  common. 

The  "Saipan  mango'  introduced  from  the  island  of 
that  name,  now  seat  of  the  German  government  in 
the  Marianas,  is  a  small  fruit  weighing  about  four 
ounces.  It  is  full  of  a  coarse  fiber  and  is  inferior  in 
flavor.  The  tree  of  this  variety  is  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  comes  into  hearing  in  four  to  seven 
years  from  the  seed,  and  is  a  regular  and  heaw  bearer. 
As  a  fruit  this  race  is  of  little  importance,  but  its  a 
stock  u|K>n  which  to  inarch  the  "Guam  mango"  it 
should  prove  valuable,  as  its  less  vigorous  root-system 
should  result  in  dwarfing  the  tree  of  the  Guam  variety 
and  in  rendering  it  more  prolific. 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  fruits  noted  above, 
others  of  more  or  less  value  abound  in  great  variety. 
Lemons  and  limes  of  fair  quality  and  oranges  of  an 
inferior  grade  are  plentiful.  The  bullock's  -  heart 
(Annnnn  reticulata)  grows  spontaneously,  and  the 
sour-sop  (.4.  muricala)  and  sweet-sop  (A.  squamosa) 
are  common  fruits.  The  papaya  (Carww  Papaya),  in  a 
degenerate  form,  has  escaped  from  cultivation  and 
grows  in  great  profusion  throughout  the  island.  Excel- 
lent papayas  are  grown  from  introduced  seed  of 
improved  forms,  but  hybridization  between  these  and 
the  native  papayas  results  in  a  reduction  in  the  sise 
of  the  fruit  with  each  successive  generation.  When 
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careful  methods  of  hand  pollination  arc  not  practised, 
the  use  of  introduced  seeds  of  the  beat  improved  varie- 
ties is  found  essential  to  best  results.  The  avocado 
(Peraea  gratissima)  has  been  introduced  since  the 
establishment  of  American  government  on  the  island 
and  the  remarkable  vigor  and  heavy  yields  of  a  few 
trees  indicate  a  bright  future  for  this  new  fruit.  Pine- 
apples, small  in  size  and  of  fair  quality,  arc  found  in 
neglected  plant  ingB.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  introduced  plants  of  the  Smooth 
Cayenne  pineapple,  which  promises  great  improvement 
over  the  native  variety.  The  sapodilla  (Achrax  Sapota), 
the  cashew  (Anacardium  occidentale),  the  carambola 
(Ai<errhoa  Carambola),  the  Otaheite  apple  (Eugenia 
malaceensis),  the  guava  (Psidium  Gvajaca),  and  the 
tamarind  (Tamaritulua  indica),  are  all  listed  in  the 
catalogue  of  island  fruits. 

A  discussion  on  vegetable-gardening  in  Guam  must 
essentially  treat  of  possibilities  rather  than  of  achieve- 
ments. Gardening  is  practised  to  a  very  limited  extent 
and  in  accordance  with  the  most  antiquated  methods. 
Among  the  most  common  temperate-zone  vegetables, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  ana  garden 
peas  are  not  successful.  Beans  in  wide  variety  of  types, 
radishes,  lettuce,  okra,  eggplants,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
muskmelons,  and  watermelons  are  all  successfully 
produced.  Important  rootcrops,  handled  more  as 
field  than  garden  products,  are  yams,  taro,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  The  most  important  food  staple  cultivated 
on  the  island  is  maize.  Rice  was  formerly  grown  exten- 
sively, but  now  nearly  all  the  rice  consumed  on  the 
island  is  imported.  Tobacco  is  also  successfully  culti- 
vated by  the  natives.  Peanuts  an;  common  and  are 
grown  entirely  from  vine  cuttings.  The  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  vitality  of  many  of  the  common  garden 
seeds  in  the  warm  humid  climate  of  Guam  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  present  indifferent  attitude 
shown  by  the  native  farmer  toward  the  cultivation  of 
the  vegetable-garden. 

A  few  species  of  valuable  tropical  hardwoods  are 
found  in  the  forests  of  Guam  but  owing  to  extravagant 
and  wasteful  cuttings,  the  better  grades  of  timber  are 
becoming  comparatively  scarce.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  species,  Aftrlia  bijuga,  known  in 
Guam  as  "ifit,"  is  extensively  used  for  general  construc- 
ts a  cabinet-wood.  Catophyllum 


A  systematic  flora  of  the  island  has  recently  been 
published  by  E.  D.  Merrill  ("An  Enumerat  ion  of  the 
Plants  of  Guam,"  Philippine  Journ.  Science,  Vol.  IX, 
1914).  Merrill  points  out  the  affinity  of  the  Guam 
flora  with  that  of  the  Malayan  region,  practically  all 
the  indigenous  genera  being  of  wide  Indo-Malayan 
distribution.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  endemic 
genus  is  Saffordiclla,  which  also  is  found  on  the  island 
of  Yap.  Among  the  new  orchids  described  by  Ames  are 
species  of  Rulbophylluin,  Liparis,  Eulophia,  Phnsetia, 
Cii'logyne,  Saccolobium,  and  Dendrobium.  Among  the 
conspicuous  forest  trees,  Merrill  describes  several 
banyans,  the  sacred  nunus  of  the  natives,  Ficun  marian- 
nrtusis  and  F.  Saffordii;  the  yoga,  Ebrocarpun  joga,  a 
lofty  tree  with  buttressed  trunk  and  clusters  of  bluish 
grape-like  fruit;  a  new  almendra,  or  talisai,  Tcrminalia 
Saffnrdii,  with  edible  almond-like  fruit;  and  several 
species  of  Eugenia.  He  also  describes  several  new 
shrubs,  among  them,  Macaranga  Ttutmpiumii  and 
Phyllanlhu*  Saffurdii,  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiacefc; 
Gretria  mariantunsi*,  closely  allied  to  the  Polynesian 
G.  malococca;  a  number  of  Rubiacea?,  including  species 
of  Hedyotis,  Morinda,  Oldenlandia,  Psychotria,  and 
Tarcnna;  and  Discocalyz  megacarpa,  a  plant  with 
erect  habit,  glossy  grecji  leaves,  and  bright  red  berries. 

For  further  information  on  the  horticulture  of  Guam, 
see  "The  Useful  Plants  of  Guam,"  by  SafTord,  and  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Guam  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  j.  R.  Thompson. 

Tutuila. 

The  most  important  island  of  American  Samoa  (Fig. 
1990)  is  situated  about  4,200  miles  southwest  of  San 
Francisco  in  latitude  14°  20'  south  and  longitude  about 
170°  40'  west  of  Greenwich.  Although  smaller  than  the 
German  islands,  Savaii  and  Upolu,  lying  to  the  west- 
ward, it  is  more  important  strategically  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  natural  land-locked  harbor,  Pago-Pago, 
the  precipitous  walls  of  which  afford  safety  to  an  entire 
squadron  even  during  the  violent  hurricanes  which 
sometimes  sweep  the  group.  Tutuila  has  an  area  of 
about  54  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
4,000  inhabitants.  Like  other  islands  of  the  group,  it 
is  volcanic  with  barrier  coral  reefs  surrounding  it.  The 
forest-clad  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  about  3,000 
feet.   Several  other  neighboring  islands  belonging  to 
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inophyllum,  generally  designated  as  "palo  maria,"  is 
usually*  employed  in  cabinet-work  and  the  <f>nst  ruc- 
tion of  cart  wheels.  Claitxybm  marianum,  the  "panao" 
of  the  Chamorro,  is  specially  valued  for  flooring  pur- 
pose's. Heritifra  littorn!  called  "ufa,"  is  utilized  in 
making  plow-beams,  while  Ochrocarpos  obomlis  and 
Prrmna  GauHichatulii,  known  respectively  as  "chopag" 
and  "ahgao"  an-  extensively  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings. 


OF 


the  United  States  have  a  combined  area  of  not  more 
than  25  square  miles  and  a  -.jopulation  of  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  group  known  as  Manna,  lying  a  degree  to 
the  eastward  of  Tutuila,  is  composed  of  the  small 
islands  Tail,  Ofu,  and  Oloscnga,  the  first,  formed  like  a 
great  mole-hill,  the  other  two  rising  precipitously  from 
the  sea.  Rose  Island,  lying  70  miles  to  the  eastward,  is  a 
typical  coral  atoll  almost  circular  in  sha|>c. 

The  islands  are  swept  almost  continually  by  the 
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trade-wind*,  and  there  is  abundant  rainfall, 
is  healthful,  the  volcano  soil  quickly 

h»T  m.^n  Tmpe£»t  ure  "of  'about  h7  -p.; 
coolest  month,  a  mean  temperature     about  7v 

American  Samoa  is  p«-ftn«l  bv  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  .Mailed  by  the-  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  wwl.mi  of  the  government  in  dealing  with 
the  native*  is  shown  by  it.<  methods  of  administration. 
Ancient  Samoan  custom*  arc  followed  a*  cl.  **■!>-  a*  pos- 
sible. The  village*  choose  their  own  chief*  from  those 
who  have  hereditary  right*  to  the  position,  subject  to 
the  governor*!*  approval.  The  villages  are  grouped 
into  counties  ruled  by  high  chiefs  ami  the  coun- 
ties are  grouped  into  three  gn-at  districts.  Eastern 
Tutuila,  Western  Tutuila.  and  the  District  of  Manu'a, 
each  of  which  has  at  it*  head  a  chief  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  custom*  officer  is  a  naval  officer  and  the 
health  department  is  under  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Navy,  who  has  charge  of  the  island  dispensarv  and 
the  hospital,  or  nick  quarters,  of  the  station.  At  the  end 
of  each  vear  there  is  held  a  general  fono,  or  asacmhlv 
to  which  all  part*  of  the  ialaniis  send  dek-gaUn.  In  f 1 ' 


chieflv  of  Rhitopbora  and  Brugui«*r»- 
the  thatched  huts  of  the 
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it*  bright  red  flowers;  trees  of 
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assembly  matters  of  general  interest  are  discussed,  new 
lawn  recommended,  complaints  ami  suggestions  are 
listened  to,  laws  are  explained,  and  information  given 
Hoarding  all  mat  ten*  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  natives 
and  the  administration.  Suffrage  is  restricted  to  the 
tads  of  families  (matais)  in  accordance  with  Samoan 
custom,  the  family  and  not  the  individual  being  con- 
sidered the  unit  of  society. 

Then-  an-  no  public  lands  in  American  Samoa.  Even 
the  land  occupied  by  the  Naval  Station  was  acquired 
fn.ni  the  native  owners  by  purchase.  A  few  small  tracts 
are  owned  by  foreigners,  who  acquired  their  titles 
before  the  American  occupation.   Only  one  plantation 


is  owned  by  a  white  man,  ami  he  is  connected  by  r 
riage  with  one  of  the  highest  chiefs  of  Samoa.  On  his 
plantation  in  a  valley  on  the  north  side  of  Tutuila,  he 
has  planted  coconut  trees,  rubber,  cacao,  and  a  small 
amount  of  coffee.  On  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
arable  land  then-  is  no  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
become  planters  in  these  islands. 

The  only  product  e>f  commercial  imjiortancc  is  copra, 
the  dried  meat  of  the  coconut.  All  the  beaches  are 
fringed  with  coconut  palms.  At  the  mouths  of  streams 
where  the  water  is  brackish,  then-  are  mangrove  thicket* 


"  from  the 

for  anointing  their  bodies;  clumps  of 
from  the  leaves  of  which  tbev  weave  their 
Catuarxna  rquu*tifolio\  called  "toa." 
from  the  trunks  of  which  they  make  spear*  and  war- 
clubs;  1'iprr  mtthyttxeum  from  the  roots  of  which  they 
tin- pare  their  national  drink  called  "  ava:"  and  near- 
by are  usually  clumps  of  bananas  and    plan  tains: 
patches  of  taro  i ' 'olocasxa  antiquorum  var  taculmta )  the 
starchy  roots  of  which  form  one  of  their  most  important 
food  staples;  trees  of  breadfruit  (Artocarpvts  treru«ai 
magnificent  mango  trees;  the  Polynesian  "chestnut" 
<  hwcarptis  cdufu),  called  "ifi;"  several  varieties  of 
yams   (Dioscorea*)  the  paper  mulberry  (Broumumttia 
papynfrrai,  from  the  inner  bark  of  which  the  women 
make  bark-cloth,  the  widely  spread  Hibiscus  tiliaceu*, 
"fau,"  from  the  bark  of  which  they  make 
cordage;  urticaceous  plants,  fau- 
songa  (Pipturus  argenttrux)  and 
fau-pata  ((' i/phnlnphuH  tnticrocc- 
pholut),  from  the  fiber  of  which 
they  make  their  shaggy  mats  and 
their  fishing  nets;  uracacna-Iike 
Cordyline  terminalis,  here  called 
"ti,"  from  the  leaves  of  which 
they  make  skirts  worn  while 
fishing  on  the  reef;  besides  many 
other   interesting    and  useful 
plants. 

Though  much  of  the  island  is 
too  steep  for  cultivation,  every 
foot  of  the  soil  near  the  coast 
seems  to  yield  useful  plant  prod- 
ucts, and  edible  sea-weeds  are 
secured  from  the  shallow  lagoons 
between  the  shore  and  the  sur- 
rounding reefs. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains 
as  well  as  the  valleys  are  covered 
with  rich  humus  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  together  with  a  slight 
proportion  of  decomposed  vol- 
canic rock.  Nearly  all  tropi- 
cal plants  which  have  been 
tried  have  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully. Oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  citrons, 
the  mango,  alligator  pear  (aguacate,  or  avocado), 
papaya,  pineapple,  are  among  the  introduced  fruits. 
The  citrous  fruits  are  subject  to  scale.  The  lemons 
are  mostly  thick-skinned  and  of  inferior  quality.  Ban- 
anas of  many  varieties  arc  cultivated,  each  family- 
having  a  banana-patch  for  its  own  use.  Certain  varie- 
ties are  allowed  to  ripen  and  eaten  raw,  while  others 
are  gathered  immature,  before  the  starch  has  turned  to 
sugar,  and  are  cooked  as  a  vegetable.  The  varieties 
growing  in  Samoa  before  its  discovery'  are  known  as 
"fa'i  Samoa,"  while  those  introduced  by  the  whites  are 
called  "fa'i  papalangi."  Banana  leaves  an>  used  for 
table-cloths,  umbrellas,  wrapping-paper  (with  the  mid- 
rib removed),  improvised  fiats  (when  it  rains),  and, 
when  dried,  for  cigarette  wrappers.  In  addition  to  the 
cultivate.!  siieeies  there  is  a  wild  banana  in  the  mount- 
ains, railed  "soa'a"  {Mum  Fchi,  Bart.),  which  yields 
a  black  dye.  Of  this  sjiecics  which  bears  its  fruit  in  an 
erect  raceme,  the  natives  have  a  story  telling  of  a  battle 
between  the  son 'a  and  the  fa'i.  The  soa'a  was  victo- 
rious and  em  since  it  has  kept  its  head  erect,  while  the 
conquered  fa'i  is  compelled  to  bow  its  head  earthward 
as  a  token  of  its  humiliation. 


Mi 
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Several  varieties  of  taro  (Colombia  antiqtutrum  var. 
extdenla)  arc  cultivated,  Hume  of  them  in  marshy 
places,  others  in  clearings  made  in  the  forest.  On  the 
island  of  Tutuila  there  is  not  much  marsh  taro  in  com- 
parison with  upland  taro.  The  latter  is  usually  planted 
in  virgin  soil  in  holes  made  by  a  digging-stick.  Very 
little  core  is  afterward  bestowed  upon  it  except  to 
keep  the  patches  weeded.  Marsh  taro  requires  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  water.  The  starchy  roots  must  be 
thoroughly  baked  to  destroy  their  acridity,  which,  like 
that  of  our  Indian  turnip,  is  caused  by  minute  needles 
of  oxalate  of  calcium  (raphides).  Closely  allied  to  the 
taro  is  the  giant  taro,  Alocaxia  macrorktza,  called  "ta' 
amu"  by  the  Samoans.  Several  kinds  of  ta'amu  occur 
in  Samoa,  all  of  which  are  probably  varieties  of  .4. 
macrorh iza.  They  are  propagated  like  upland  taro. 
The  roots,  which  sometimes  reach  a  great  sice,  in 
times  of  scarcity  are  an  important  food  staple.  The 
enormous  satiny  leaves  are  used  for  covering  the  native 
ovens.  The  young  leaves  of  taro  are  cooked  in  various 
ways  as  a  vegetable.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  dishes, 
called  "palusami,"  is  composed  of  the  expressed  cream 
of  grated  coconut  meat  combined  with  young  taro 
leaves  and  a  little  salt  water  wrapped  in  an  outer  cover- 
ing of  leaves  and  baked  in  a  native  oven.  The  fermented 
paste  made  from  taro  known  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  "poi"  is  unknown  in  Samoa. 

Yams(Dioacor«a  Batata*),  called  "ufi"  by  the  Samoans, 
resemble  the  forms  known  on  the  island  of  Guam  as 
"dago."  The  tubers  often  now  to  an  enormous  siie. 
The  plants  arc  propagated  by  cuttings,  each  of  which 
must  possess  an  eye  or  bud  from  which  the  new  plant 
springs.  The  plantations  are  made  in  clearings  in  the 
woods,  stones  are  laid  around  the  young  plants  and 
stakes  arc  placed  for  the  plants  to  climb  upon.  In 
about  six  months  after  planting  the  tubers  are  ready  for 
food.  As  the  propagation  and  gathering  of  yams  are 
more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  taro,  they  are  not  so 
extensively  grown,  though  they  thrive  well  and  are 
well  liked  by  the  natives. 

Tacca  pinnatifida,  Foret.,  called  "masoa"  by  the 
Samoans  and  commonly  known  as  "Polynesian  arrow- 
root." yields  an  excellent  starch,  which  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  pasting  together  the  filmy  beaten  bast  of  the 
paper  mulberry  in  making  bark-cloth  (siapo).  It  is 
also  an  article  of  food  and  is  sometimes  prepared  with 
coconut  custard  in  the  form  of  dumplings  or  puddings. 
In  Tahiti  the  natives  braid  beautiful  hats  from  the 
epidermis  of  the  flower-scapes  and  petioles  of  this 
plant.  As  with  the  yams,  the  tubers  are  mature  when 
the  plants  die  down.  When  fresh  they  are  bitter.  The 
starch  is  prepared  by  grating  the  tubers  to  a  fine  pulp 
which  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  water.  This  becomes 
milky  and  the  solid  particles  are  removed  by  straining. 
After  standing  for  some  time,  the  starch  settles  and 
the  clear  liquid  is  poured  off.  This  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously in  Samoa,  but  it  is  sometimes  cultivated. 

Rice  is  not  cultivated.  Though  it  was  introduced 
into  the  island  of  Guam  before  the  discovery  of  that 
island  by  Europeans,  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Polynesians  of  the  central  and  eastern  Pacific. 

The  breadfruit  (Artocarpus  incisa)  is  planted  about 
every  village.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  a  symmetrical 
tree  with  spreading  top.  Its  curved  limbs  furnish  the 
Samoans  with  rafters  for  the  roofs  of  their  best  houses; 
the  viscid  milky  latex  is  used  by  tbem  for  many  pur- 
poses; and  the  large  lobed  leaves  are  eaten  with  relish 
by  all  herbivorous  animals.  The  fruit,  gathered  before 
it  is  quite  ripe,  is  prepared  for  food  in  a  variety  of  wayB. 
It  is  often  eaten  with  pork,  fish,  or  fowl,  sometimes  with 
a  sauce  of  cooked  custard  expressed  from  grated  coconut 
meat;  or  in  the  form  of  dumplings  cooked  in  this  cus- 
tard. As  the  breadfruit  season  is  limited,  quantities  of 
the  fruit  arc  placed  in  pits  and  allowed  to  ferment, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  sauer-kraut.  Though 
the  fermented  substance  has  a  very  offensive  smell,  it 
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is  nutritious,  and  is  made  into  cakes  and  baked. 
"Masi,"  the  name  of  these  cokes,  is  now  a  general  term 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  biscuits  and  crackers.  The  trees 
arc  propagated  from  suckere,  to  which  a  portion  of  a 
root  of  the  |>arcnt  plant  is  left  attached.  The  young 
trees  grow  rapidly  and  in  three  or  four  years  bear  fruit. 

The  Polynesian  "chestnut"  (Imtcarjnu  cdulis)  is  a 
magnificent  forest  tree  belonging  to  the  Leguminoss?. 
Its  fruit  roasted  in  the  shell  has  somewhat  the  taste  of 
chestnuts  and  is  much  eaten  by  the  Samoans.  Its 
wood  is  hard  and  durable,  of  fine  texture  and  very 
tough.  It  has  the  remarkable  quality  of  burning  read- 
ily while  green. 

Sugar-cane  is  grown  to  some  extent.  It  has  been 
grown  by  the  Samoans  from  prehistoric  times,  but 
not  for  commercial  purposes.  No  sugar  is  made  on  the 
island.  The  cane  is  relished  esjiceially  by  the  children, 
who  suck  its  sweet  juice.  Its  principal  use  is  in  fur- 
nishing an  excellent  durable  thatch  for  the  houses  of 
the  natives. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities  very  much  after 
the  fashion  pursued  in  other  countries,  first  in  seed- 
beds, then  transplanted.  It  is  consumed  by  the  natives, 
both  male  and  female,  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  wrapped 
with  dry  banana  leaves. 

Piper  meihuaticum,  called  "kava"  in  some  parts  of 
Polynesia  ana  "  'ava"  in  Samoa,  is  extensively  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  narcotic  infusion  prepared  from  its 
root.  This  is  prepared  with  great  ceremony  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  chief  or  head  of  a  family  by  young  girls.  In 
former  times,  the  root  was  first  chewed  and  then  placed 
in  the  wooden  bowl  in  the  form  of  quids  upon  which 
cold  water  was  poured  from  a  coconut  water-bottle; 
but  now  the  root  is  rasped  on  an  improvised  grater 
made  by  puncturing  holes  in  a  sheet  of  tin.  The  infusion 
is  not  allowed  to  ferment  but  is  drunk  fresh,  each  per- 
son present  partaking  of  it  in  succession  in  the  order 
of  his  rank.  'Ava-drinking  in  Samoa  is  never  indulged 
in  so  extensively  as  to  become  a  vice,  but  the  beverage 
is  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  stimulant.  'Ava  takes 
the  place  in  Samoa  of  the  betel  pepper  (Piper  Btlel)  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  island  of  Guam,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  chewed  with  areca  nut  and  a  little  lime.  The 
latter  has  never  found  its  way  into  eastern  Polynesia. 

In  the  woods  there  are  valuable  hardwood'  trees, 
many  of  which  are  clothed  with  epiphytal  orchids, 
lycopods,  and  ferns,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
yield  rich  returns  to  the  botanist  in  rare  ferns  and  other 
plants,  especially  graceful  tree-ferns. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pago-Pago  the  most  common  trees 
are  the  fau  {Hibiscus  tUiaceus);  milo  (Thespesia  pupid- 
nea);  lama,  or  candle-nut  (AleuriU*  moluccana)  called 
"kukui"  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  toi  (Alphitonia 
exceUa);  tavoi  (Rhus  simarultgfotia) ;  masarne  (Anti- 
desma  splurrocarmtm);  tamanu,  a  species  of  Maba;  and 
fetau  (Calophyltum  inophyUum) .  The  futu  (Barring- 
tonia  speciosa),  a  beautiful  tree  with  glossy  leaves  and 
white  flowers  with  crimson  stamens,  bears  a  peculiar 
four-angled  fruit  which  is  used  in  Samoa,  as  in  Guam, 
for  stupefying  fish  in  tide  pools  on  the  coral  reefs.  The 
appearance  of  the  red  blossoms  (aloalo)  of  the  ngatm 
{fcryihrina  indica)  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Somoan 
calendar.  The  ifilele,  which  is  identical  with  the  valua- 
ble ipil  of  Guam  {Inttin  Irijuga),  is  prized  for  its  durable 
hard  wood,  and  is  much  used  for  house  posts.  The 
fragrant  flowers  of  the  langaali  (Aglaia  edulis),  like 
thipte  of  Cananffium  odoratum,  arc  used  to  scent  the 
coconut-oil  with  which  the  natives  anoint  themselves. 
The  fruit  of  the  vi  (Spondia*  dulcis)  is  highly  priied 
by  the  natives  and  that  of  the  nonu-fiafia  (Eugenia 
malaccensis)  is  also  eaten.  The  giant  banyans  (Ficus 
sp.).  rising  like  great  hillocks  above  the  general  level 
of  the  forests  and  remarkable  for  their  numerous  aerial 
prop-like  roots,  are  regarded  by  the  Samoans  to  be  the 
dwellings  of  spirits  (aitu).  The  Samoans  have  legends 
and  songs  regarding  many  of  their  forest  trees  and 
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ahnihs,  ow  of  which  eafled  "TV  Battle  the 
Trees  and  Stones"  »  tranelat»-d  by  August  in  " 
b  h»  monumental  work.    IV  Samo-i 
j^p.  361,  1902.1. to  « 


A  Samoa,"  a  poenl  report  by  Go 
<lated  June  22.  1912.  Washington 
*-ke  »    Flora  der  Samoa-lnseln." 


W .  M .  Crose, 
and  F.  Reinecke'a 
Bot.  Jahrb.,  Vols.  23  and  25,  1*97.  I 

W.  E- 


In*4n-  <VoL 

I*  rWrfT»*»i-  See 

Governor 
1913; 


from  Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  and  cover 
about  700  mik-*  of  longitude  and  1 ,000  mde*  of  latitude 
(from  4.40c  to  20°  north  latitude,  and  1 16  40  to  126  JO5 
east  longitude).  The  archipelago  n«n|irws  3,141 
islands,  having  a  total  area  of  127,  "*53  square  miles, 
and  ham  a  population  of  above  S.000.000  inhabitant*. 
The  largest  islands  are  Luzon,  with  an  area  of  40,969 
and  Mindanao  with  36,292  square  miles. 

The  Philippines  an*  of  volcanic  origin  and  in  conse- 
quence the  tofiography  of  the  archipelago  is  charac- 
terized by  a  broken  WlfaffB  and  more  or  I.--  ruggMl 
mountains  in  all  islands  of  anv  importance.  Between 
the  mountain  ranges  and  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
largest  rivers  lie  several  rich,  level  valleys  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  cultivator,  areas  which  are  eminently 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  corn,  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  coconuts.  The  principal  plains  are  found 
in  Isabels  and  Cagayan  Provinces,  watered  by  the 


Cagayan  River;  in  Tartar  and  Pangastnan,  watered  by 
the  Agno;  and  in  Nueva  Keija  and  Psmpangn,  through 
which  Mows  the  Pampanga.  The  Cottabato  Valley  in 
the  Moro  Province  is  irrigated  by  the  Mindanao 
of  Mindanao,  from  the  mountain 
of  the  Agu«an  River  to  Lake  Lanao  in  the 
of  a  remarkable  series  of  level 

on*  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  1,000  to 
there  exceeding  2,500  feet. 

The  climate  is  remarkal 
extremes,  though  there  is 
temperature  due  to  altitude.  The  Weather  Bureau  of 
the  Philippine*  distinguishes  three  types  of  climate 
peculiar  to  the  Philippines:    (1)  That  of  Soraogon, 
Albay,  Ambos  Camarines,  Catanduanes,  and  adjacent 
islands,  the  eastern  coast  of  Luzon  from  the  seashore 
to  the  mountains  in  Tayabas,  eastern  Isabela.  and 
Cagayan.  the  north  and  east  coast  of  Samar,  the  east 
and  north  coast  of  Mindanao  and  adjacent  islands,  the 
valley  of  the  Agusan  River,  and  the  east  coast  of 
Leyte;  this  climate  is  characterized  by  an  average 
rainfall  of  3,090  millimeters,  well  distributed  through- 
out the  vear,  mean   temperature  79.8°  F.,  lowest 
recorded  temperature,  62.4*  F.,  highest  110.3*  F.,  the 
greatest  rainfall  being  in  December,  and  the  least  in 
May,  June,  and  Julv.    (2)  That  of  the  provinces  of 
Batangas,  Bataan,  ifocos  Norte,  I  loco*  Sur,  Zambalcs, 
I'nion,  RizaL  Western  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Nueva 
Eeija,  Tartac,  Pangasinan,  the  west  coast  of  Panay, 
Mindoro  and  Mindanao,  with  an  average  rainfall  of 
2,120  millimeters,  falling  mainly  from  May  to  October 
with  a  distinctly  dry  season  during  December, 
January,  February,  March  and  April;  mean  tem- 
perature 80.5°  F.,  highest  recorded  temperature 
103.1°  F.,  lowest  57.7°  F.  (3)  That  of  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Luzon,  including  the  Cagayan 
Valley  and  the  Batanes  Islands,  the  shores  of 
Laguna  de  Bay,  the  west  coasts  of  Samar.  and 
Leyte,  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Panay, 
Negros,  Cebu  and  Bohol,  Davao  Gulf  and  the 
south  end  of  the  Zamboanga  Peninsula:  annual 
rainfall  1,882  millimeters,  falling  mainly  from 
September  to  January,  with  a  short  dry  seas* in 
in  February,  March,  and  April,  mean  tempera- 
ture 79.7°  F.,  highest  recorded  temperature  100" 
P.,  lowest,  59.9a  F. 

The  following  export  statistic*  for  the  years 
1897  and  1911  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
plant  industries  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
last  fourteen  years: 


1897 

Manila  hemp  1S.571.S50 

.Suj[,.r   6.911.535 

Copra  •od  coconut*    2.687.OT8 

Tobacco  product*                           . .  2.12K.3SO 

Indigo   73479 

Coffee  

Candlrnut  product*   35.219 

Ilnrig-iImiK  oil   24.937 

8appan  wood   23,323 

Copal   22.562 

Maguey  fiber   13.6S7 

1911 

Manila  bemp  $16,141,340 

Copra   9.KU9.4S7 

Sugar   8,014.36(1 

Tobacco  product*   3.605.567 

Bamboo  hat*   301.141 

Maguey  fiber   254.053 

Copal   49.710 

UitrtR-ilanK  oil   47.4IM 

Gutu-prrrha   41.065 

Fruit*  anil  nut*    23.56K 

Sappan  »>»»!     16.220 

KkpoIs  cotton    11.324 

Coffee.   366 
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By  comparing  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exportation  of  hemp  has  about  doubled  during  this 
period;  copra  has  leaped  into  second  place  instead  of 
sugar,  of  which  there  has  been  a  comparatively  MinaU 
increase;  the  production  of  maguey  fiber  has  increased 
over  twenty-fold. 

Rice,  of  which  there  are  about  1,000  varieties  more 
or  less,  is  the  most  important  cereal  in  the  Philippines. 
The  principal  rice-producing  provinces  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  Pangasinan,  Nueva  Lcija,  Tarlac, 
llocos  Norte,  Bulacan,  Pampunga,  and  Capiz. 

Corn  succeeds  well,  but  is  of  comparatively  limited 
cultivation,  Cebu  and  Pangiuunan  being  the  chief 
producers;  however,  corn-growing  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Mungos  and  cowpeas  are  the  only  legumes 
grown  under  field -culture,  but  are  not  cultivated 
extensively. 

Manila  hemp  is  the  leading  export  article;  it  is 
obtained  from  the  leaf-stems  or  petioles  of  the  abaca 
(A/tua  texttiix).  and  is  grown  principally  in  Albay, 
Levte,  Ambos  Cainarines,  Sorsogon  and  Samar. 

Copra  is  the  next  important  export.  Tayabaa, 
Laguna,  Albay,  Samar,  Moro,  Cebu,  Capis,  and  Leyte 
are  the  source  of  most  of  the  copra,  and  the  culture  of 
the  coconut  is  on  a  steady  increase. 

Sugar,  the  fourth  most  important  crop,  is  cultivated 
primarily  in  the  Provinces  of  Occidental  Negros, 
Pampanga,  Batangas,  and  Iloilo. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  is  grown  in  Isabela,  Cagayan, 
Cebu,  La  Union  and  Pangasinan. 

The  statistics  below  relate  to  the  six  principal  crops 
of  the  Philippines  for  the  fiscal  year  1911. 


Crop 


Ricr  

A  have*  

Coconuts  

Avrnee  of 
200  trees 
per  hectare 

Smrnr-canr  

Corn  

Tobacco  


Area 


1.043.757 
404.100 
209.470 


120.313 
302.616 
09.015 


Cleaned  rice 
Manila  hemp 


Ripe  outa  for  food 
Copra 
Coconut  ail 
Palm 
Crude 


574.842.682  kilo* 
171.879.598  kilo* 


154.080.720  nuts 
118.323.114  kilos 
fl.602.06G  litem 

37.649.WU)  liter* 
243.924.074  kilo* 
186.404,700 

25.518.132 


Approximate 
total  value 
in  provincial 
markets 


Both  fruit-  and  vegetable-culture  have  been  greatly 
neglected  in  the  Philippines,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  of  great  fer- 
tility and  that  a  great  number  of  vegetables  succeed 
well  and  produce  abundantly  when  properly  earn!  for. 

Coconuts,  with  the  steady  and  increasing  demand  for 
copra  and  other  coconut  products,  are  undoubtedly 
destined  to  become  not  only  the  chief  horticultural 
industry  in  the  Philippines  but  the  leading  industry  in 
the  archipelago.  If  a  coconut  plantation  is  well  located 
and  intelligently  cared  for  there  is  probably  no  other 
enterprise  in  the  Philippines  today  that  offers  so  large 
a  return  with  so  little  care  and  expenditure.  (See 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  17.) 

Coffee  (Coffta  arabica)  was  a  very  profitable  crop 
until  the  entrance  of  the  coffee  blight  (Hemilria  i«a»- 
/«/ru-)  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  gradually 
destroyed  the  hitherto  very  profitable  coffee-planta- 
tions. Coffee-culture  is  now  of  little  or  no  importance, 
and  coffee  to  the  value  of  $255,039  was  imported  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  1911.  Coffea  liltcrica,  V.  rnbutla,  and 
the  Alaragogipc  hybrid  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  revive  the  coffee  industry,  but  without  avail.  From 
the  present  outlook,  coffee-growing  will  never  become 
an  important  industry  until  a  blight-resistant  variety 
shall  have  been  found  that  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
Arabian  coffee. 


The  cacao  (Theobroma  Cacao)  was  long  ago  intro- 
duced into  the  Philippines,  and  large  areas  are  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  tree,  particularly  in 
Mindanao,  but  although  found  in  all  provinces,  even 
the  home  demand  for  cacao  has  never  been  supplied, 
and  the  cacao  products  imported  into  the  Philippines 
in  1911  amounted  to  (261,935.  The  reasons  for  this 
neglect  of  what  would  undoubtedly  be  a  profitable 
industry  are  that  bemp,  coconuts  and  sugar-cane,  which 
require  leas  attention  and  care,  yet  yield  profitable 
returns,  have  been  more  than  the  cacao  adapted  to 
the  agricultural  educational  standard  so  far  attained 
by  the  population  in  the  Philippines.  It  should  not  be 
forgot  ton,  however,  that  systematic  cacao-culture  has 
never  been  introduced,  either  by  the  Spaniards,  or 
by  the  Americans  after  their  occupation  of  the  archi- 
pelago. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  cacao  will  some 
day  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Philip- 
pine agri-horticultural  exports. 

Fruit-growing,  in  the  pomological  sense  of  the  word, 
is  scarcely  even  in  its  infancy.  Fruits,  fresh,  canned 
and  dried,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  (241,686  in 
1911,  while  the  total  horticultural  exports  for  the  same 
year  were  but  $24,053.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  foreign 
markets  are  all  neglected,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Hongkong  could  readily  absorb  many  times 
the  amount  of  fruit  that  is  sent  there  and  that  much 
could  be  exported  to  Japan,  China  and  Cochin-China, 
and  even  Australia.  This  latter  country  imported  in 
1 9  HI  citrous  fruits  alone  to  the  value  of  $107,445  from 
California  and  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and,  in 
fact,  the  Philippines  themselves,  the  home  of  some  of 
the  citrous  fruits,  yearly  import  oranges, 
=^=^=^=s  pomelos  and  lemons  that  are  far  inferior 
to  the  home-grown  product;  canned 
pineapples  are  imported  from  Singa- 
pore and  Hawaii.  However,  there  has 
been  an  awakening  during  the  past 
year  to  the  anomaly  of  this  situation, 
and  considerable  attention  is  beginning 
to  be  paid  to  the  fruit  industry. 

Owing  to  the  long  distance  to  the 
principal  large  foreign  markets,  and 
the  perishable  nature  of  most  of  the 
fruits  cultivated,  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  hope  to  export  but  few  fresh  fruits, 
such  as  mandarins,  oranges,  pomelos, 
bananas  and  mangoes,  and  while  the 
production  of  fresh  fruit  for  export 
should  become  a  considerable  item,  the  manufactured 
products— fruit  canned,  dried,  crushed  and  grated,  made 
into  jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  fruit  syrups,  flavoring 
extract  and  wine — are  destined  to  be  of  primary  im- 
portance. In  this  form  the  Philippine  fruits  can  com- 
pete with  others  for  the  world's  markets. 

Two  fruits  only,  the  banana  and  the  mandarin,  can 
be  said  to  be  systematically  planted  and  cultivated, 
and  even  then  the  care  they  receive  is  primitive.  Prac- 
tically all  the  mandarins  are  grown  in  a  small  district 
in  Batangas;  budding  and  grafting  is  never  practised; 
marcottagc  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  propagation 
of  particularly  choice  fruit  trees,  principally  the  chico. 
Even  the  mango,  the  most  famous  of  the  Philippine 
fruits,  is  grown  on  the  edges  of  the  rice-paddies,  on 
hillsides  and  along  the  roads,  instead  of  in  regularly 
planted  orchards. 

Also,  there  are 
which  such  hardy 
tamarind,  chico,  and  breadfruit  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced and  there  are  others  such  as  the  bauno  (Mangif- 
era  twtiriUala),  marang  (Artocarpus  odoratisetma),  and 
kambog  (EHIL-nia  itprnWa),  which  are  unknown  except 
in  their  native  habitat. 

The  banana  {Musa  mpienlnm,  M.  parwiisiaca,  and 
.W.  Aumt'/w)  is  the  most  im|K>rtant  of  the  Philippine 
fruits  as  a  food;  the  flower-buds  are  eaten  as  a  vege- 
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There  arc  probably  over  one  hundred  varieties 
of  bananas  in  the  Philippines,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important  in  ord<T  of  their  enumeration: 
Lacatan.  Latundan,  Sabd,  Gloria.  Bungulan,  Daliring 
senora,  Butuan,  Matabia,  Lacatan  morado,  Ni-lanzon, 
Tumkte.  These  varieties  occur  under  many  synonyms. 

Next  to  the  banana,  the  papaya  (Carica  Papaya),  is 
the  most  generally  grown  fruit  in  toe  Philippine*;  a 

very  good  variety  of  this  fruit  is  

being  gradually  disseminated.  The 
second  most  Important  fruit  com- 
mercially is  the  mandarin  (Citrus 
nobilis),  which  has  already  b^-n 
referred  to.  The  trees  are  all  seed- 
lings, but  the  fruit  is  nevertheless 
remarkably  good  and  uniform  in 
appearance,  IBM,  and  quality.  The 
production  of  the  other  citrous  fruits 
is  very  limited,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  they  are:  Pomelo 
{CUrm  gran/Us),  calamondin  (('. 
nulla),  lime  (C.  aurantifolia),  orange 
(C.  sinensis),  cabuyao  (Papeda  hi»- 
triz).  The  variation  in  these  species 
is  very  great  and  several  natural 
hybrids  occur.  (.See  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No. 
27.) 

The  mango  (Mangifera  indica)  is 
the  thin!  most  important  commer- 
cial fruit  in  the  Philippines  and, 
excepting  the  mandarin,  the  only 
one  that  is  exported.  The  three  most 
important  types  of  mangoes  are  Car- 
abao,  Pico  and  Pahutan.  Only  the 
first  two  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Cavite,  Cebu,  Bohol,  Nueva  Ecija, 
Pangasinan  and  Zambales  lead  in 
mango-production.  (See  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No. 
18.) 

The  pineapple  (Ananas  sativus)  is 
grown  chiefly  for  its  fiber  and  is  cul- 
tivated principally  in  Samar,  Occi- 
dental Negros,  Tayabas  and  BuUv- 
can.  Bataan  supplies  Manila  with 
pineapples  during  its  season;  the 
variety  grown  is  of  good  quality 
and  flavor.  Cayenne  and  Spanish 
wen-  introduced  in  HH2.  The  chico 
(Achras  Sapota)  is  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  is  of  good  qual- 
ity; the  guava  (Psidxum  tluajavn)  is 
naturalized  everywhere;  the  lanzon 
(Lansium  domes'icum)  is  well  es- 
tcerncd,  and  Manila  is  fairly  well 
supplied  with  this  fruit  during  its 
season.  The  soursop  (Annona  muri- 
cala)  and  the  sugar-apple  (Annona 
squamosa)  are  the  most  generally 
grown  fruits  of  the  genus;  the  cus- 
tard-apple (Anrwna  reticulata)  is  less 
esteemed.  The  duhat  {Eugenia  jam- 
Mana)  is  the  most  generally  dis- 
tributed species  in  the  genus;  the 
yambo  (Eugenia  Jamlxtx)  is  very 
rare.  The  mangosteen  (tlarcinia  Mangostana)  and  durian 
(Durio  eibtthinus)  have  not  yet  been  introduced  north 
of  Mindanao 


199-1.  A  typical  Uborrr'l  but  in  Manila. 

at  nip*  nabs. 


109S.  A  hay  (rice  pm)  carrier  in  Manila. 


derma  bunius),  bitongol  (Flacourtia  scpiaria),  hoboaz, 
(Sterculia  fatxda),  camanchile  (PithcceAobium  duice\, 
carina  (Ai<errhoa  Bilimbi).  carambola  (Atrrrhoa  Coram- 
Wa),  cashew  (Anacardium  occidental?),  catrnon^  ( ZAi- 

chico-mamey  (Lucuma  mammosa),  cirucla  (Spondias 
purpurea),  citron  (Citrus  medica),  date  (Phamuc  daciy- 
Ixfera),  fig  (Ficus  Carxca),  granadilla  (Passiflora  quad- 
rangularis),  grape  (Vitis  eini/rrai, 
iba  (Phytlanlhus  acidus),  igot  iKu- 
genia  sp.),  iak  (Artocarpus  in  try 
nfolia),  kambog  (fhUcnxa  specio*a>, 
kaki  (Diospyros  Kakx),  kayam  (Inn- 
carpus  edulxs),  lemoncito  (Triphouna 
aurantiola),  libas  (Garcinia  VieJallit  >. 
longan  (Euphoria  Longatui),  mabolo 
(Diosjiyros  discolor),  macopa  Eu- 
genia javanica  and  E.  malacotrrisi*), 
manzanita  (Zityphus  jujuba),  mar- 
ang  (Artocarpus  odor  at  i  n*n  ma  >, 
mulberry  <.  Morns  nigra),  pangi  (Pan- 
gium  cdulr),  pili  nuts  (Canarium 
ovatum,  and  ('.  pacyphyUum) ,  pome- 
granate (Puniea  granatum),  santol 
(Sandoricum  indicum),  strawberry 
(Fragraria  trsca),  tamarind  (Tama- 
rindus  indica),  togop,  (Artocarpus 
Hastica),  zapote  (Diospyros  Ebcrt- 
asler). 

As  the  islands  are  becoming  better 
explored,  other  fruits  will  un- 
doubtedly be  added  to  this  list. 

The  following  fruits  have  b*«en 
introduced  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture within  the  last  few  years: 

The  avocado  (Per sea  gratiAsima), 
cherimoya  (Annona  Chrrimola )  t 
roaelle  (Hilnscus  Sabdariffa),  hevi 
(Spondias  cythertje),  bogplum  (S. 
lutea),  tiess  (Lucuma  Riviceta  var. 
angustifolia),  boracho  (Lucuma  sali- 
tifolia),  ceriman  (Monsleradeticxosa), 
tree  tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacca), 
caranda  (Carissa  Carandas),  carissa 
(Carissa  bispinosa),  Cecropia  pal- 
mala,  pitanga  (Eugenia  uniflnra), 
caymito  (Chrysophyllum  Ca'inUo), 
Dillenia  indica.  ginepap  (Genipa 
amcricana),  PhyUanthus  cmblica,  bael 
(.Egle  Marmrlos),  cattley  guava 
(Psuiium  Cattleianum),  binba  (Rol- 
linia  orthopetala),  casimiroa  (Casi- 
miroa  edulis). 

During  the  past  year,  the  leading 
varieties  of  citrous  fruits  have  been 
introduced  from  their  respective 
countries;  also  a  large  collection  of 
mango  varieties  from  India. 

The  most  important  vegetables 
are  the  sweet  potato,  here  called 
camote  (Ipoma-a  Batatas),  ubi  (Dios~ 
ciirea  alata),  bolot  (D.  fasciculata), 
name  (D.  saliva),  and  gabc  (Colocasia 
antiquorum),  of  all  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  If  the  cassava 
(Manihot  utilumma)  may  be  classed 
vegetable,  this  is  another  of  great 


The  betelnut  (zircon  Catechu)  is  of  great  local  impor- 

nt  is 

decreasing. 


tanee  at  present  but  the  use  of  this  stimulant  is 


The  tomato,  eggplant,  sitae  (Vifna  Catjang),  patani 
(Phascolus  lunalus),  sincamas  (Pachyrhiius  angulatus), 
squash  (Cucurbtta  maxima),  and  pumpkin  (Cucurbita 
Prprj)  come  next  in  importance. 

The  following  vegetables  are  also  grown  in  the 
The  above  are  the  most  important  of  the  Philippine     Philippines:   Apalia    (Momordica   balsamina),  batao 
fruits.  The  following  are  grown  to  more  or       extent:     (Dolic/ms  Lahlab).  Ix-et  (Beta  vulgaris),  buting  (Phaseo- 
Alubihml  (Spondias  mangiftra),  alupag  (Euphoria     lus   vulgaris),    cabbage    (Brassica   oleracca)  cadvoa 
cinrrea),  bauno  (Mangifera  f  rtiallata),  bignay  (Anti-      (Cajanus  indicus),  carrot  (Daucus  Carota),  chile  (Capsi- 
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cum  minimum  and  C.  annuum),  coletis  (Amarantus 
oleraceus),  condol  (Benincasa  cerifera),  cucumber 
(Cucumia  sativus),  endive  (Cichorium  Endivia),  garlic 
{Allium  sativum),  lettuce  (Lactuca  saliva),  Gbato 
(Baaella  rubra),  magtanil>ocao  {Canavalia  enaiformia), 
malungai  (Moringa  oUiJcra),  melon  (Cucumia  Melo), 
mungo  (Phaseolus  Mungo),  mustard  (Braaaica  juncea), 
okra  {Hibiscua  eaculenlua),  onion  (Allium  Crpa), 
pacupis  (Trichoaanthea  anguina),  panarien  (Tacca 
pinnatifida),  parsley  (Carum  Petrostlinum) ,  patola 
(Luffa  acutangula  and  L.  xgyptiaca),  pea  (Piaum 
sativum),  pechay  (Braaaica  Pt-4aai),  potato  (Solatium 
tubtrosum),  radish  (Raphanua  aativua),  scguidilla 
(Psophocarpua  MrogonoUibua),  turnip  (Braaaica  Rapa), 
upo  (Lagcnaria  vulgaria),  watermelon  (CUrullua  vul- 


garis). 

The  sago  palm  (Metrorylon  Rumphii)  is  indigenous 
in  Mindanao  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  in  the  preparation  of  sago. 

The  climatic  conditions  and  soil  for  the  cultivation 
of  many  of  the  spices  are  excellent.  Certain  species  of 
vanilla  grow  wild  in  Mindanao  and  Luzon,  and  cinna- 
mon (Cinnamomum  zeylanicum)  is  indigenous  to 
Mindanao.  Black  pepper  (Piper  nigrum),  and  ginger 
(Zingiber  officinale) nave  been  introduced,  but  nothing 
has  ever  been  done  to  encourage  systematic  cultiva- 
tion of  spices.  If  the  spice  industry  was  properly  fos- 
tered by  the  government  until  it  was  fairly  well  estab- 
lished, good  varieties  introduced  and  care  taken  to 
exclude  dangerous  fungi  and  insect  enemies,  it  is 
believed  that  this  industry  would  have  a  promising 
future  in  the  Philippines. 

It  appears  evident,  from  the  research**  made  by 
E.  D.  Merrill,  that  there  already  was  a  botanical  garden 
in  existence  in  Manila  in  17*7.  located  where  the 
Singalong  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture now  is.  This  was  one  of  the  first  institutions 
of  its  kind  established  in  the  Philippines  if  not  in  the 
entire  Orient.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  at 
what  date  is  unknown. 

The  present  botanical  garden,  so  called,  established 
in  1858,  south  of  the  Pasig  River  and  west  of  Intra- 
muros,  containing  an  area  of  about  5  hectares,  is  a 
park  rather  than  a  botanical  garden.  The  construc- 
tion of  Malate  Park,  intended  to  cover  over  40  hectares 
is  now  in  progress. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  paid  special  attention  to  school-gardening,  which,  if 
wisely  persisted  in,  will  undoubtedly  greatly  assist  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  horticulture  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Both  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education  are  making  large  annual  distributions  of 
vegetable  seeds,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  main- 
tains two  agri-horticultural  demonstration  farms,  one 
located  at  Trinidad,  Benguet,  and  the  other  in  Iloiib. 
Coincident  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  in  force  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1912,  provision  was  made  still  further  to  extend 
the  activity  of  the  extension  and  demonstration  work, 
and  a  division  of  horticulture  was  created.  Much 
work  has  already  been  accomplished  by  this  division 
in  collecting  data  relative  to  Philippine  horticulture, 
and  work  is  in  progress  to  assemble  all  food  plants  for 
study  at  the  experiment  stations.  (Relative  to  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  consult  the 
"Philippine  Agricultural  Review,"  a  monthly  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  Bureau.) 

The  Philippine  Agricultural  College,  Los  Banos, 
provides  a  course  in  horticulture  and  maintains  a 
garden  and  nursery  for  practical  demonstration  work. 

P.  J.  Westth. 

ISMENE:  HvmtntxaUu. 
ISNARDIA:  Lwirifia. 

ISOCHlLUS  (Greek,  equal  lip).  Orchidaa*:  A  group 
of  tufted  orchids,  little  cultivated.  Plants  epiphytic, 


with  tall,  slender,  leafy  sts.,  without  pseudobulbs, 
bearing  a  few  small  fls.  at  the  summit :  sepals  erect,  free, 
keeled;  petals  similar  but  plane;  labellum  like  the  petals 
and  united  with  them  to  the  base  of  the  column,  some- 
what sigmoid  below  the  middle;  column  erect,  long, 
without  wings;  pollinia  4.— About  5  specie*,  Trop.  Amer. 

linearis,  R.  Br.  Fig.  1996.  Slender,  */A-VA  ft.  high, 
leafy :  lvs.  distichous,  linear,  striate,  obtuse,  cmarginate, 
1  x/i  in.  long:  fls.  purple,  borne  in  a  short,  tcrminaTspike. 
March.  Growing  on  rocks  and  trees  in  thick  woods, 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Brazil,  etc.  B.R.  745.  L.B.C.  14: 
1341.  I.  major,  Cham.  &  Schleeht.,  of  Mex.,  is  taller,  Hs. 
and  darker  colored.  iie,NRIch  Hashelbrino. 

ISdLKPIS: 


ISOLOMA  (equal 
border).  Includes 
Tydsea,  Giealeria, 
Sciadocdlyx,  Brachy- 
Idma.  Geaneriace*. 
Greenhouse  plants, 
very  closely  allied  to 
Gesneria  and  Achi- 
menes. 

From  Gesneria  it  is 
distinguished  by  ab- 
sence of  well-formed 
t  ubers  and  characters 
of  caps,  and  anthers, 
and  the  5  lobes  of 
the  disk  equal;  from 
Achimenes  in  the 
more  tubular  fls.  and 
lobed  disk.  From 
Vanhouttea  and 
Diastema  the  genus 
is  separated  techni- 
cally by  the  open 
test  i  vation .  H  e  rb  a, 
with  creeping  rhizome 
or  base  or  roots:  lvs. 
opposite,  usually  vil- 
lus* as  in  Gesneria: 
fls.  scarlet,  orange  or 
vari-colored,  usually 
peduncled  in  the 
axils;  corolla  cylin- 
drical, enlarged 
above,  erect  or  de- 
clined, the  limb  sub- 
equally  5 -parted. — 
Species  perhaps  50 
in.  Trop.  Amer. 

The  culture  is  the 
same  as  for  achimenes 
and  gesneria.  Seeds  of  the  newer  hybrids  come  quickly, 
and  plants  bloom  the  same  year.  It  is  probable  that 
the  pure  species  arc  not  in  the  trade.  Like  achimenes. 
gesneria  and  gloxinia,  they  have  been  much  hybridized 
and  varied.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  hybridized 
with  achimenes  and  gesneria.  It  is  not  known  how  the 
current  forms  have  originated.  Some  of  the  recent 
ones  have  fringed  flowers  (Gn.  55:348).  Because  of 
the  variation  and  hybridization  in  cultivation,  the 
names  in  this  group  are  much  confused,  although  few 
of  them  appear  to  be  in  the  trade.  The  confusion  is 
increased,  also,  by  change  in  the  generic  name,  from 
Isoloma  to  Kohleria.  The  genus  Kohleria  was  fovinded 
by  Kegel  in  Flora,  April,  1848.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
Decaisne  founded  Isoioma  in  Revue  Horticole,  taking 
up,  however,  the  name  from  Bentham  who  had  used 
it  for  a  section  of  G«wieria  in  his  "Plantir  Hart  wegiana*" 
in  April,  1846.    In  184S,  also.  Decaisne  founded  the 

KnusTydaa  on  Achimenes  pi  da  of  Bentham  (1H44); 
it  this  genus  is  now  by  common  consent  included  in 
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Isoloma  (or  Kohleria).  When  this  plant,  which  is 
apparently  the  beet  known  garden  form,  is  taken  over 
into  Isoloma,  it  would  naturally  become  /.  pictum;  but 
the  plant  first  regularly  given  the  name  pictum  under 
Inoloma  is  /.  pictum  of  Planehon,  1850-51  (and  Renel, 
1854),  which  is  founded  on  the  Gesneria  picta  of  Hooker 


(1849),  and  this  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the 
cultivated  Achimenes  (or  Tydra)  picta,  and  the  latter 
must  take  a  new  name;  and  it  assumes  the  name  given 
it  by  Nicholson  in  1888,  /.  bogotense. 

bogotense,  Nichols.  (Ackimenes  picta,  Benth.,  B.M. 
4126,  1844.  Tydka  picta,  Decne.,  R.H.  1848:468. 
Kohleria  bogoteniis,  Fritsch,  in  Engler  &  Prantl,  Nat. 
Pflanzenf.  IV.  36,  178,  1893.  Isoloma  Tydia,  Bailey, 
Cyclo.  Amer.  Hort.  836,  1900.  Isoldma  pictum,  Hort., 
not  Planch.).  Fig.  1997.  One  to  2  ft.,  hairy:  lvs.  cor- 
date-ovate, coarsely  serrate,  spotted  and  reticulated 
with  pale  green  or  silvery  green,  with  a  broad  light  zone 
down  the  center:  fls.  single,  on  long  axillary  sts.,  nod- 
ding, the  orifice  oblique  and  lobes  obtuse,  the  upper 
longitudinal  half  of  the  fl.  red,  the  lower  half  yellow 
and  red-spotted.  Colombia.  B.M.  4126  (adapted  in 
Fig.  1997).  B.R.  31:42.  F.S.  1:17,  18.  /.  pictum. 
Planch.,  F.S.  6:586  (Gesneria  picta,  Hook.  B.M.  4431), 
is  a  different  plant,  apparently  not  in  commerce. 

amabile,  Mott.  (Tydra  amdbu  Planch.  &  Lind.)- 
Erect,  hairy:  lvs.  ovate,  more  or  less  tapering  to  the 
petiole,  bluntly  serrate,  purplish  on  the  veins:  fls. 
hairv,  pendent,  dark  rose  dotted  with  purple,  paler 
inside.  Colombia.  B.M.  4999.  R.H.  1859,  p.  25.  F.S. 
10:1070. 

hirsutum,  Hort.  Fig.  1998.  Erect,  hirsute  on  st.  and 
lvs.,  free-flowering:  lvs.  ovate,  acute,  prominently 
petioled,  close-toothed:  fls.  several  on  an  axillary 
peduncle,  hirsute,  orange-scarlet,  the  rounded  lobes 
darker-marked.  Origin  not  clear.  To  be  compared  with 
the  next. 

erianthum,  Decne.  (Gtmcria eridntha,  Benth.  Rrachy- 
Ibma  cridnthum,  Hatist.  Kohlhria  eridntha,  Hanst.). 
Erect,  2-4  ft.,  the  sts.  and  lvs.  more  or  less  fleshy  and 
soft-hairy:  lvs.  long-pet ioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  den- 
tate: fls.  several  on  a  peduncle,  lh>-2  in.  Ions,  oranne- 
red  or  cinnabar-red,  the  lobes  rounded  and  the  3  lower 
spotted.  Colombia.  B.M.  7907. 


ISONANDRA 

Cecflic,  Nichols.  (Tydira  Cecilise,  Andrl).  Much  like 
/.  amabile,  but  lvs.  marked  with  violet  and  silvery 
zones  or  blotches:  fls.  2  or  3  from  each  axil,  the  fls.  pale 
rose  outside  and  striped  in  the  throat,  and  the  limb  pur- 
ple-spotted. Colombia.  I. H.  23:260. 

ocelli  turn,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Achimenes  ocelldta, 
Hook).  Short-hairy  on  the  st.:  lvs.  ovate-acuminate, 
serrate,  green :  fls.  small,  on  peduncles  shorter  than  the 
lvs.,  the  tube  and  short,  rounded  lobes  red,  the  seems, 
marked  with  whitish  and  black  spots.  Panama.  B.M. 
4359. 

jaliscanum,  Wats.  Fig.  1999.  Herbaceous  or  some- 
what woody  at  the  base,  1  ft.,  pubescent  :  lvs.  opposite, 
oblong-lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate  to  ovate,  short- 
acuminate,  short-stalked,  serrate:  fls.  2-4  on  an  axillary 
peduncle,  the  corolla  an  inch  long,  tubular  and  sbort- 
bbed,  pubescent,  scarlet.  Mex.— A  worthv  plant, 
probably  not  in  the  trade.  l.  H.  B. 

ISONANDRA  (Greek,  equal  anthers).  Sapotacese. 
Isonandra  Gutta  (  —  Palaquium  Gutta,  Burck.).  is  a 
large-leaved  East  Indian  tree  belonging  to  this  genus, 
which  furnishes  the  best  commercial  gutta-percha. 
The  name  has  appeared  in  one  southern  catalogue, 
but  the  plants  were  found  to  be  not  true  to  name. 
This  plant  should  be  called  Palaquium  Gutta.  In  Pala- 
quium the  floral  parts  are  in  sixes,  stamens  twelve  and 
uie  seeds  have  no  albumen,  while  in  Isonandra  the  floral 
parts  are  in  fours,  the  stamens  eight,  and  the  seeds 
albuminous. 

Gutta,  Hook,  (properly  Palaquium  Gutta,  Burck.) 
One  of  the  Gutta-percha  Trees.  Lvs.  leathery,^ 
elliptic,  abruptly  pointed,  4  in.  or  more  long,  rusty- 
tomentose  beneath,  the  primary  nerves  24-30  on  each 
aide:  fls.  in  axillary  clusters  on  very  short  pedicels, 
the  corolla  Min.  long  and  with  6  elliptic  obtuse 
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lobes;  stamens  12;  ovary  6-celIed,  becoming  a  small 
ovoid  berry  with  1  or  2  seeds:  tree  40  ft.  This  is 
scarcely  a  horticultural  subject.  Malaya.  R.H.  1898, 
p.  441. 

ISOPtRUM  (from  the  Greek  for  like,  and  wheat, 
as  the  seeds  resemble  those  or  wheat).  RanunculAce* . 
Dwarf  stemleas  herbs  sometimes  used  in  the  wild  gar- 
den. Annual,  or  rootstock  perennial:  lvs.  decompound, 


1909.  Isoloma  jaliscinum.  {  X  %)• 


tcrnatc;  lfts.  3-lobed  or  cut,  membranous:  fls.  white, 
regular,  few  or  solitary,  on  slender  scapes;  sepals  5-6, 
deciduous;  petals  5,  very  small  or  wanting:  carpels  2-20, 
sessile ;  ovules  3  or  more. — Fif  teen  to  20  species  in  tem- 
|>erate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  I.  tha  I  i  ctroi 
des,  Linn.,  is  cult,  in  alpine  gardens,  and  has  graceful 
foliage  resembling  a  maidenhair  fern.  Six  to  12  in.  high: 
rootstock  creeping:  cauline  Ivb.  alternate,  3-lobed  or 
3-fobolate:  fls.  white,  resembling  an  anemone,  in  few- 
fld.  terminal  panicles;  sepals  oval,  obtuse.  W.  Hima- 
layas. April,  May. — Thrives  in  any  good  garden  soil. 
Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn. 
Very  ornamental  and  good  in  masses.  I.  grandifldrum, 
Fisch.  Lvs.  long-petioled ;  lfts.  small,  2-3-lohed:  seai>es 
3-4  in.,  equaling  the  lvs.;  fl.  solitary,  1-1  \i  in.  diam. 
Himalayas.  G.C.  111.50:396.  l.  H.  B. 

I  SOTO  MA  (Greek,  equally  cut  or  divided;  referring  to 
the  corolla,  and  true  only  by  contrast  with  Lobelia). 
Campanulacer.  Lobelia-like  herbs,  but  with  an 
entire  corolla-tube  (or  only  partially  slit),  and  stamens 
attached  near  the  top  of  the  corolla:  lobes  of  corolla 
5  and  nearly  equal,  spreading;  upper  anthers  with 
terminal  tufts:  fls.  solitary  or  in  racemes,  blue,  purple 
or  white  (at  least  in  the  cult.  sj>ecieB):  lvs.  alternate, 
entire,  dentate  or  pinnatifld  or  even  twiec-pinnatifid: 
plants  of  various  habit,  some  sjiecies  erect,  others 
creeping  or  acaulescent;  annual  or  perennial. — Siieries 
ft,  of  which  6  are  Australian,  1  W.  Indian,  and  1  in  the 
Society  Isls. 

axillaris,  Lindl.  Perennial,  flowering  the  first  year  so 
as  to  appear  annual,  but  forming  at  length  a  hard  root- 
stock,  erect,  with  few  spreading  branches,  6-12  in.:  lvs. 
linear,  irregularly  pinnatifld,  2-3  in.  long,  lobes  linear: 
pedicels  axillary,  2-6  in.  long;  fls.  large,  bluish  purple, 
pale  outside.  Austral.  B.M.  2702  (as  Lobelia  aene- 
cioide*)  and  5073  (as  Iwtoma  senecioide*  var.  subpin- 
natifida,  which  has  the  lob**  again  more  or  leas  pinnati- 
fld). BR.  961.— Probably  not  now  in  cult. 

petrfca,  F.  Muell.  Like  the  above,  except  that  the 
lvs.  are  ovate-oblong  or  elliptical,  with  linear  or  lanceo- 
late teeth  or  lobes  which  are  not  longer  than  the  breadth 
of  the  body  of  the  blade.  Austral —The  plant  in  the 
trade  is  said  to  have  cream-colored  fls.,  and  is  sold  as  a 
"lemon  verbena."  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to 
Lippia  citriodora.  L  H.  B. 


ITEA  1707 

ISdTRIA  (Greek,  in  equal  threes).  Orchidaee*. 
Terrestrial  plants,  with  elongated  fleshy  roots,  and 
scapose  stem  with  a  whorl  of  leaf-like  terminal  bracts. 

Mowers  solitary  or  in  2's,  erect  or  ascending;  sepals 
narrow,  about  equal,  longer  than  petals;  lip  somewhat 
3-lobed,  spurleas,  erect,  crested:  pollina  2,  powdery- 
granular,  tailless.— Species  2,  E.  U.  S.  See  Pogonia. 

verticillata,  Raf.  {Poqbnia  verticMala,  Nutt.).  Scapes 
8-16  in.  tall;  bracts  elliptic  to  oval,  abruptly  acumi- 
nate: sepals  linear,  1-2  in.  long,  longer  than  the  linear 
petals;  Up  erect,  3-lobed.  E.  U.  S.  B.B.  1:468. 

George  V.  Nash. 

ISOTtPUS:  Onouru. 

ITEA  (Greek  name  of  the  willow,  applied  here 
because  it  has  willow-like  leaves,  or  perhaps  because  it 
grows  near  the  water).  Sarifraodcex;  bv  some  placed 
in  a  separate  family,  Ileacea-.  Trees  and  shrubs,  num- 
bering about  6  species,  inhabiting  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Asia,  and  one  of  them  in  North  America, 
/.  rirginica,  a  low,  upright,  somewhat  coarse  shrub, 
best  known  by  its  long,  erect  racemes  of  small  white 
flowers  appearing  about  July  1,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
its  brilliant  autumn  coloring. 

The  genus  is  characterized  by  alternate,  narrow  lvs., 
fls.  in  simple  racemes  which  tut*  terminal  or  axillary> 
white:  calyx  5-toothcd,  with  persistent  lobes:  petals  5, 
very  narrow;  stamens  5;  ovary  oblong,  2-celled:  fr.  a 
very  narrow  or  a  conical  caps.,  which  is  2-grooved, 
2-part«>d  when  mature:  some  of  the  species  are  ever- 
green. 

virgin) ca,  Linn.  Virginian  Willow.  Fig.  2000.  A 
Bhrub,  1  Vr%  ft.  high,  usually  not  more  than  2-3  ft.  high, 
of  upright,  somewhat  slender  habit:  lvs.  deciduous, 
alternate,  oblong,  pointed,  minutely  serrate,  smooth 
green  above,  pale  and  slightly  pubescent  below, 
pctioled,  without  stipules,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  fragrant, 


2000.  ItM  rirginica.  ( X  K) 
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white,  m  w/li'ary,  er»-«-t.  hairy-  «rnnle.  dense,  terminal 
wit**  I  *i  Hi  im%.  given  a  gre*-Ti»*h  «  hit*  effect  by  the 
xt a/ivTM  and  pt»'il*,  not  part fubrlv  •howv.  appearing 
late  June  ukI  July  Pa  and  N  J  to'  r  U  and  La  B  M 
'lUfi  —In  nature  it  inhabit*  low,  »H  plv**.  In  cult, 
it  awm*  t/i  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  ami.  It  »  m*. 
perfect  |%  hardy  N  .  but  gn<we  rapidly  and  seen**  endux- 
ifiK  <jf  both  Min  and  -iiad*-.  In  ornament  <J  iw  it  is 
planted  m  ma***-*  or  mixed  »ith  other  -hnd<«  of  -miliar 
» hsracter  tn  thenhnibby  border  or  at  th«  edge  of  wood*. 
If*  Momewhat  rojtrx-  r  h.iracter  <1«jc*  not  favor  Its 
approach  to  more  refine.)  objw  t.»  In  autumn  it  becomes 
a  brilliant  red  It  n  prop.  fn>m  seed,  by  cuttings  and  by 
dhrW'ti  of  roofo.  which  spread  slowly  and  form  clumps 
of  Kt*    It  may  be  collected  from  tlx-  wild. 

ilicifdlia,  Oliver    Ev«-nm-«n  shnih,  with  holly-like 


»piny-U»othcd  broadly  elliptic  Ivs. :  fls  small.  gn«M 
white,  almost  sessile,  in  a  terminal  drooping  raj-eme  1 
ft  or  lews  king  <V-nt  China.  G  C  Ill  34:375;  42: 
12.5;  50:96.  G.M.  54:.»7  —  Hardy  in  parts  of  Kngland. 

A.  Phelps  Wyma.v. 

L  H  B.t 

iVA  ' named  after  Ajuga  Iva,  from  it*  similar  smell  J. 
Cumpfatix.  A  genu*  of  aliout  twelve  *f*-ci»-*  of 
American  *hrul»«  or  shrubby  herlis  with  flowers  *ug- 
ti-*ting  those  of  Artemisia,  or  the  common  ragweed, 
mt  from  which  it  differ*  in  having  heads  all  of  one  kin«l. 
the  bructn  of  the  involucre  not  united.  This  includes 
L  frutescens,  Linn,  the  mah.hh  ya.ihm  or  hioh-water 
shhi  n,  a  native  hanly  perennial  of  no  garden  value, 
which  in,  nevertheless,  on  n-cord  a*  having  been  culti- 
vated. It  grows  3  to  12  feet  high  in  salt  marches  and 
on  muddy  seashores,  has  wen-ate  leavi-a  and  flowent  as 
inconspicuous  a*  those  of  a  ragweed.  .See  B.  B.  3:292 
and  the  i 
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IVY.  'Hie  common  or  Fnglish  ivy  is  IIed<Ta.  Boston 
I.  —  /'arlhrnnriHHHx  Inriwimlnta.  German  I.  =-- Climbing 
Senecio  and  llrrmana  gtnlrra.  Ground  I.  —  Srptta  (ile- 
cktma,  Kenilworth  I.  —  Lmarxa  Vi/mbalarUt.  Poison  L 
—  Hhun  Tuzianii  nitron. 

IXIA  (Greek,  Irird-limr;  said  to  refer  to  the  juioe). 
IruUinst.  Attractive  bulbs  icormose)  from  the  Cape  of 

*  I  Hope,  with  grass-like  foliage  and  spikes  of  flowers 

in  early  spring,  exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  colors;  usually 
flowered  under  glass,  but  can  Is-  grown  in  the  open  in 
the  North  with  good  prttection. 

Conn  mostly  glolsise,  tunicatcd,  fihnms-coatcd  or 
nearly  naked:  Mt,  simple  or  the  infl.  branches  I,  about 
12  ft  tall,  hearing  an  erect  spike  or  raceme  of  mostly 
tM2  lis.:  Ivs  at  the  biise  of  the  st .,  enrt,  with  perhaps  a 
few  Kinaller  cauline  ones:  lis.  funnelform  or  salverfonn 
with  a  slender  sometmii-s  elongated  tills-,  and  6  nearly 
or  quite  equal  segms.,  the  colors  white,  yellow,  orange, 
lilac,  |»ink,  crimson,  nil,  purple  or  even  gn-en;  sta- 
meiiH  3,  attached  itt  the  thnmt,  the  filaments  free  or 
connate  at  the  base;  ovary  obovoid  or  oblong,  3-relled 
and  iiiany-seed.^l,  the  at  vie  liliform  with  slender  lobes: 
fr.  a  meinbriiiiace<»us  obtiiHe  3-vnlveil  laps  -  Sim-x  u* 
ftbnul  2,r>  in  S.  Afr.,  1  in  Trop.  Afr. 

Ixiaa  number  their  Otdtivntcd  forms  by  the  hun- 
dnnls.  Next  to  crocuses  and  fre<sias  they  have  no 
rivals  in  jMtint  of  popularity  among  spring-blooming 
bulbs  of  the  ins  family.  Culturally  they  belong  to  the 
same  cliiss  with  babiiina  and  stiaraxis,  "which  are  also 
desirable  and  distinct  in  general  ap|>caranci'  ami  color- 
ing, but  an-  surpassed  by  i\i:ti  in  isipularity  and  in 
number  of  varieties  Bolanically.  these  thn^-  genera 
belong  to  the  ixin  trils-.  in  which  the  flowers  an-  spicate, 
not  fugitive  and  never  more  than  one  to  a  spatht  .  The 
stamens  of  hin  are  erpnlateral;  those  of  Babiana  and 
Si.uraxis  unilateral.  Ixuts  have  alsait  six  erect  grass- 
like  li>tkves  arrang.nl  in  two  ninks;  Babiana  has  plaited, 


hairy  Iran-*.   Bulb  catalogue*  grre  no  hint  as  to  the 
parentage  of  the  numerous  named  varieties.  Tbey  mav 
not  mentton  /.  maruiaUs  nor  /.  cuiumtUarvt.  wLk4i 
are  probably  the  important  parent  storks.    <  H  the 
»p»-r>»-*  rerocniied  by  Baker  in  Flora  Capensos.  appar- 
ently <mly  /.  nrviifora  appears  a»  a  trade  name,  but  /. 
uptruna  and  /  panicuLata  may  be  advertised  under  theu* 
syixivm.*  /  cralrruruirt  and  /.  langiforn.   Ida  flowers 
are  chamiing  in  every  stage  of  devrk>pn»ent    At  first 
the  flowers  are  erect  and  cup-shaped.    They  close  at 
"  on  dark  days.  As  "thev  grow 
older  tbey  open  wider  and 
bec  ine   more   star- shaped. 
Fig    20t)l  slwws  the  flowers 
in  their  drooping  stage.  The 
plant*  remain  in  flower  for 
three  weeks,  although 
the  faded    flowers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  spike 
should    be    taken  off 
toward  the  end  of  the 
penou. 
they  are 
for  a  a-eek  or  two. 

For  grtrnhouse  bloom, 
ixia  bulbs  can  be 
planted  any  time  from 
September  15  to  October  30, 
the  sooner  the  better.  In 
general,  tender  bulbs  of 
small  sice  tend  to  lose 
vitality  when  kept  a  long 
time  in  the  dry  air  of  ware- 
h<  nues.  They  should  be 
planted  an  inch  deep,  five 
or  six  in  a  5-inch  pot,  or  eight  to 
ten  in  a  '-inch  pot.  They  like  a 
compound  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf- 
mold.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  failures  with  ixias  are  due  to 
[].■'■■  f..r-  .ng.  The  pot-  should  !»• 
sterol  under  a  bench  or  in  a 
rather  dark  cellar,  at  a  tempera- 
tun'  of  453.  The  object  is  to  hold 
back  the  tops  while  the  roots  are 
growing,  in  order  to  get  stocky,  well-colored,  slowly 
started  shoots.  They  need  no  water  until  gnjwth  has 
started.  Then  water  carefully  until  the  flowers  come, 
as  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  rot  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  While  flowering,  water  freely.  After 
flowering,  some  gardeners  give  the  plants  no  water. 
Others  keep  the  soil  moist  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  then  gradually  withhold  water.  As  to  temperature, 
the  plants  may  be  brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse  (80°) 
when  well  started,  and  toward  the  end  of  January  may- 
Is-  given  5C  more  Iw-at  if  flowers  are  desired  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  Man-h.  Ixias  have  to  be  staked  and  tied. 
The  old  bulbs,  fn»m  which  the  offsets  have  been 
n-moved,  may  be  used  again.  Ixia  bulbs,  which  are 
really  fibmua-coated  conns  about  1  -inch  thick,  keep 
as  well  as  freesias.  Seedlings  flower  the  third  year. 

In  coldfranun  ixias  give  good  results.  Choose  for  the 
frame  an  open  place,  sheltered  from  north  and  west 
frillda.  In  its  const  met  ion  give  especial  care  to  pro- 
viding good  drainage,  to  close-fitting  and  snug  banking, 
so  that  fn»st,  mice  and  moles  can  be  kept  out.  A  sandy 
soil,  without  manures,  is  safest  and  best  for  ixias.  If 
Fertilisers  are  used,  they  must  be  placed  several  inches 
below  the  bulbs,  never  in  contact  with  them.  As  in  out- 
door culture,  the  bulks  must  lie  planted  late  and  in  soil 
well  dried  by  placing  the  sashes  over  the  frame  some 
time  beforehand  Plant  about  3  inches  deep,  as  far 
ajvu-t,  and  treat  afterward  much  as  in  greenhouse  cul- 
ture. Take  off  the  sashes  in  early  May  to  show  the 
mass  of  rich,  odd  flowers  which,  ordinarily,  will  open 
about  that  time  and  last  for  several  weeks.    If  the 
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frame  is  to  have  other  tenant*  through  the 
the  ixias  may  be  taken  up  after  their  tops  are  dead  and 
stored  in  dry  sand  till  planting  time  cornea  around 

Tin.  Otherwise,  merely  cease  watering  as  the  tops 
the  ixias  die  down,  and  put  on  the  sashes  again, 
tilting  them  so  that  they  will  give  air  and  shed  rain. 
(L.  Greenlee.) 

Outdoor  culture  of  ixia  is  likely  to  be  more  aatisfac- 
tory  than  indoor  culture,  if  one  meets  the  few  simple 
requirements.  The  planting  of  the  bulbs  should  be 
delayed  until  the  lost  moment,  because  ixias  are  more 
inclined  than  most  things  to  make  an  autumnal  growth. 
They  should  be  planted  3  inches  deep  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber 30.  In  planting  bulbs  it  is  always  well  to  sprinkle  a 
handful  of  Band  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  lie.  This 
helps  the  drainage,  es|>ecially  on  heavy  lands,  and  pre- 
vents rotting.  The  bulbs  should  then  be  covered  with 
about  3  inches  of  leaves,  hay,  or  better  still,  pine- 
needles,  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  ixia  beds  can  be 
uncovered  during  the  first  week  of  April.  However, 
there  will  still  be  sharp  frosts  to  nip  the  tender  shoots 
that  have  started  beneath  the  winter  covering.  Conse- 
quently a  little  hay  or  other  covering  material  should  be 
left  nearby,  where  it  can  be  easily  secured  when  a  chillv 
evening  threatens.  In  ten  days  the  young  sprouts  will 
become  sufficiently  hardened  to  withstand  any  subse- 
quent cold.  Even  such  hardy  things  as  alliums,  when 
first  uncovered,  can  hardly  withstand  anv  frost  at  all. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  wait  two  weeks  longer  and 
then  permanently  uncover  the  bulb  beds,  for  by  that 
time  the  early-starting  things  are  likely  to  be  so  lank 
and  long  that  they  never  attain  ideal  sturdi- 
ness.  It  is  better  to  uncover  too  early  than 
too  late.  The  secret  of  success  with  ixias  out- 
doors is  largely  in  hardening  the  plant*  in  early 
spring  and  in  never  allowing  t  hem  to  grow  too 
fast  under  cover,  where  thej-become  yellow  and 
sickly.  In  winter,  shutters  may  be  placed  over 
the  bulb  beds  to  shed  the  rain;  but  the  bulbs  do 
as  well  without  this  protect  ion,  though  they  may  l>e  later 
in  starting.  Of  course,  ixia  bulbs  cannot  stand  any 
freezing,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  planted  in 
unfroxen  soil. — After  flowering,  let  the  bulbs  remain  in 
the  earth  until  the  end  of  July;  then  take  them  up,  and 
store  them,  not  in  dry  earth,"  but  in  boxes  without  any 
packing.  Let  them  remain  in  a  dry  place  until  they  are 
wanted  for  November  planting.  In  the  southern  part 
of  England,  ixias  can  be  planted  6  inches  deep  in  hardy 
borders  as  late  as  December,  and  Krelagc,  perhaps 
thinking  of  still  warmer  regions,  considers  ixias  as  sum- 
mer-blooming bulbs,  and  advises  planting  from  Octo- 
ber to  December.— In  the  writer's  experience,  the 
i  from  the  okl  bulbs  are  not  at  all  inferior  in 


adobe,  although  the  writer  has  grown  them 
fully  in  both.  Divide  every  alternate  year  to  prevent 
crowding.  Pick  the  brightest  place  in  the  garden,  as 
the  flowers  require  strong  sunlight  to  open  them  up 
well.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  green  kind,  /.  win'di- 
fiora. — To  raise  new  varieties,  sow  seed  in  autumn, 
the  resultant  bulbs  blooming  the  second  season.  Some 
of  the  best  varieties  in  California  are  self-sown  seed- 
lings, the  result  of  crosses  between  good  named  varieties 
in  neighboring  beds.  After  a  start  has  been  made,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  American  supply  of  these  bulbs 
should  not  be  grown  in  California,  as  they  ripen  very 
well  and  are  of  greater  vigor  than  the  imported  ones. — 
Where  space  is  limited,  ixias  may  be  planted  among 
daffodils,  thus  renewing  the  show  a  month  after  the 
latter  are  over.  As  both  bulbs  ripen  together,  in  harvest- 
ing this  is  no  drawback.  For  garden  effect,  large  plant- 
ings of  separate,  clear-colored,  named  varieties  are 
much  better  than  mixtures.  The  flowering  season 
covers  about  six  weeks,  the  pretty  cerise  /.  speriosa, 
(/.  crateroides)  blooming  in  March,  while  tho  brilliant 
brick-red  Vulcan  is  sometimes  as  late  as  May.  (Sidney 
B.  Mitchell.) 
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ovata,  7. 
ponirulnta,  1. 
patent,  12. 
polyatnchya.  0. 
sprctoqa,  13. 
stcllala.  7. 
yiridiflora.  4. 

long,  and 
below  the  limb. 


1.  paniculate,  Dclaroche  (/.  lonoi- 
flbra,  Bergcr).    Fig.  2002.  Corm 
Jiin.  or  lc8B  diam.,  with  brown 
tunics:  basal  Ivs.  2-3,  linear  and 
glabrous,  to  1 1$  ft.  lone:  st.  1-3  ft., 
sometimes  branched:  fls.  many,  in 
lax  erect  spikes,  the  tube  to  3  in. 
long  and  straight,  the  limb  cream- 
white,  the  segms.  obtuse,  often 
_  tinged  red  and  sometimes  with  a 
blackish  base;  anthers  wholly  or  partially 
exserted,  about  as  long  as  the  filaments. 
B.M.  256;  1502.—  There  are  two  botanical 
forms  or  varieties. 


ceeding  years:  indeed,  the  contrary  has  been  the  case, 
and  the  bulbs  raised  at  home  have  been  superior  to  the 


ones  purchased.  Amateurs  are  commonly  advised  to 
throw  away  the  offsets  because  fresh  bulbs  are  cheap. 
Yet  the  writer  finds  that  many  of  the  offsets  bloom  the 
first  year  and  nearly  all  of  them  the  second.  Ixias 
have  been  raised  commercially  near  Boston  with 
even-  prospect  of  success.  Ixias  are  amongst  Uie  most 
pleasing  of  all  bulbs.   With  thousands  in  bloom  in 


the  month  of  June,  thev  make  a  braver  show  even 
than  tulips,  and  they  are  less  known  to  the  public. 
(W.  E.  Endicott.) 

In  California,  ixias,  with  which  may  be  grouped  for 
cultural  purposes  such  other  South  African  irids  as 
sparaxis,  babianas,  and  tritonias,  are  of  all  bulbs  the 
best  adapted  to  California  conditions,  thriving  outdoors 
with  the  minimum  of  care,  increasing  verv  rapidly  by 
offsets,  and  even  forming  colonics  from  self-sown  aeca. 
Planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  imported  bulbs 
arc  available,  usually  in  October.  They  should  be  put 
about  2  inches  deep  and  as  far  apart  as  taste  dictates, 
—say  3  inches,  if  space  is  valuable.  Good  drainage  is 
essential  and  a  sandy  loam  much  better  than  heavy 
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aa.  Tube  of  perianth  short,  and  dilated  I 
limb  into  a  distinct  funnrlform. 

2.  odorata,  Ker.  Lvs.  very  narrow:  st. 
slender,  distantly  branched:  fls.  bright 
yellow,  fragrant,  in  a  short  spike;  tube 
funnel-shaped.  Min.  long,  the  segms. 
oblong;  anthers  equaling  the  free  fila- 
ments. B.M.  1173. 

aaa.  Tube  of  prrianih  short  and  cylindrical 
{not  dilated  upward). 

B.  Filaments  more  or  less  connate  or  joined. 

3.  monadelpha,  Dclaroche.  Corm  glo- 
bose, with  fibrous  coverings:  Ivs.  very  nar- 
row: st.  slender,  simple  or  somewhat 
branched :  fls.  few,  in  a  short  spike ;  segms. 
typically  lilac,  but  there  are  forms  with 
claret-red,  blue  or  pale  yellow  segms.  com- 
bined with  eyes  and  markings  of  various 
colors,  some  of  which  have  received  1 
rate  names.  B.M.  607;  1378. 

BB.  Filaments  all  free  at  the  base, 
c.  Fls.  green. 

4.  viridiflora,  Lam.  Corm  depressed- 
globose,  '^in.  diam.,  with  fibrous  cover- 
ing: lvs.  narrow, strongly  ribbed:  fls.  many, 
in  a  long  loose  erect  spike,  typically  with 
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.  and  black  throat.  B.M.  549.  L.B.C. 
16:l.V»S  FA  2:124.  Var.  On*,  Kckl.  Segms.  imlc 
blue:  throat  black.  B.M.  7*9  (an  /.  maculaia  amtlhy- 
ttina).  Var.  cisia,  Ker.  Segms.  pale  lilac;  eve  greenish. 
B.R.  530. 

cc.  F/ji.  in  other  colon. 

D.  TViroat  o/  ft.  (eye)  differently  marked  from  the  segms. 

5.  maculitt,  Linn.  Fig.  20<W.  Corm  globular,  1  in. 
or  less  diam.,  covered  with  parallel  fibers:  lvs.  about  4, 
linear,  ribbed,  6-12  in.  long:  sts.  slender,  1-2  ft.,  simple 
or  branched:  fls.  manv.  in  dense  and  erect  spikes,  typi- 
cally yellow;  tube  sfcnder;  limb  bell-shaped,  with  a 
dark  pumle  or  black  mark  at  throat,  the  segms.  oblong, 
obtuse.  B.M.  539  (orange,  as  /.  con)ca).  The  natural 
varieties  show  the  range  of  color:  Var.  ochroleuca, 
Ker.  .Segms.  sulfur-yellow;  eye  brown.  B.M.  1285. 
Var.  nlgro-ilbida,  Khitt.  Segms.  white;  eye  black.  Var. 
omita,  Baker.  Fls.  fluslied  bright  red  or  purple  outside. 

0.  columellaris,  Ker.  Like  /.  maculaia,  but  fls. 
typically  with  bright  mauve-purple  segms.  and  blue 
throat.  B.M.  630. 

7.  ovftta,  Klatt.  Like 
/.  maculaia,  but  has 
bright  red  fls.  with  pur- 
ple-black throat.  Var. 
stellita,  Klatt,  has  the 
throat  yellow. 

DO.  Throat  not  differ- 
ently marked. 

E.  Color  white  or  whiti.ih 

(varying  in  tinted 
thaile*  and  colon). 

8.  aristata,  Ker.  Corm 
globose,  with  strong  fibers: 
lvs.  3—4,  linear,  stronglv  rib- 
IhmI:  st.  slender,  to  lU  ft. 
high,  simple  or  branched: 
fls.  many,  in  a  loose  spike; 
perianth-tube  slender  (3.|in 
or  less);  limb  whitish  (pink 
in  B.M.  589),  with  oblong 
scgrns.  Var.  elegans,  Baker, 
has  narrower  and  less  rigid 
lvs.,  and  much  shorter  tube. 

9.  polystAchya,  Linn.  Corm 
globose,  ?4in.  or  less  diam.. 
with  fine  fibers:  lvs.  about  I 
at  base  and  2  on  st.,  linear, 
strongly  ribbed,  0-12  in.:  st. 
slender,  1-2  ft.,  simple  or  branched:  fls.  manv,  in  erect 
spikes;  perianth-limb  white,  the  segms.  oblong;  fila- 
mentsahort.  B .M. 023  (as/,  erecta).  Var. ornata,  Baker. 
.Segms.  tinged  ml  outside.  Var.  bicolorita,  Baker.  Fls. 
pale  yellow,  tinged  violet  outside.  Var. 
Baker.  Fls.  pale  ydlow. 

EE.  Color  ytllow  or  orange. 

10.  lutea,  Baker.  Corm  globose,  1 2in.  diam.,  with 
fibrous  covering:  lvs.  linear.  0-12  in.  long:  st.  slender, 
1-2  ft.,  simple  or  branched:  fls.  many,  in  a  dense  spike, 
deep  bright  yellow.   B.M.  846. 

EEE.  Color  ihadea  of  red  or  lilac. 

11.  flexudsa,  Linn.  Very  like  /.  polyztachija,  except 
that  fls.  are  in  shades  of  red  or  lilac  or  lilac-tinged  out- 
ride. B.M.  624. 

12.  patens,  Ait.  Conn  globose,  to  34in.  diam.,  with 
fine  fibers:  lvs.  about  4,  linear,  6-12  in.:  st.  erect.  12-18 
in.,  sometimes  branched:  fls.  several,  in  a  somewhat 
dense  erect  spike,  pale  red. 

13.  speciosd,  Andr.  (/.  cralcroldcs,  Ker.).  Corm 
globose,  small,  with  matted  fibers:  lvs.  from  base  about 
6,  linear:  st.  slender,  usually  simple:  fls.  few,  in  a  short 


and  erect  spike,  the  < 
campanulate.  B.M.  594.  Gn.W.  21 :648. 

Wilbelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B  t 

IXIOLJRION  (Creek,  an  ixia-like  lily).  Amaryl- 
lidaccr.  Three  or  four  species  of  hardy  bulbs  from 
western  and  central  Asia,  with  umbel*  of  deep  blue  or 
violet  six-lobed  flowers,  borne  in  spring. 

Perianth  regular,  without  tube  above  the  ovary; 
segms.,  oblanceolate,  acute;  stamens  shorter  than  the 
segms.,  attached  to  their  claws;  ovary  club-shaped, 
3-oelled,  becoming  a  3-valvcd  caps.:  lvs.  very  narrow, 
mostly  at  base  of  the  st.  The  nearest  cult.  alli»*  are 
Alstro-meria  and  Bomarea,  which  have  no  distinct 
rootstock,  while  Ixiolirion  has  a  bulbous  rootstock. 
The  bulbs  should  be  lifted  in  autumn  and  stored. 

montinum,  Herb.  (/.  PdUasii,  Fisch.  &  Mey).  Bulb 
ovoid,  1  in.  thick,  with  a  neck  2-3  in.  below  the  basal 
tuft  of  lvs.:  st.  about  1  ft.  long:  lvs.  about  4,  persistent, 
and  a  few  smaller  one*  above:  fls.  on  long  unequal 
iiediccls,  about  4,  and  often  1  or  2  fls.  below;  perianth 
bright  lilac  according  to  Baker,  1 H  in.  or  kws  long. 
Svria  to  Siberia.  B.R.  30:66.  F.S.  22:2270.  R.H. 
1880:310.  J.H.  111.31:583. 

Var.  tatancum,  Herb.  (/.  taidricum,  Hort.  /. 
Ledebovrii.  Fisch.  &  Mey  ).  Sts.  more  slender:  lvs. 
awl-shaped:  fls.  all  in  a  terminal  umbel,  smaller  than 
the  tvpp.  Altai  Mts.  G.C.  II.  19:757.  On.  75,  p.  1S8. 
Gn.  W.  21 :685.  J.H.  III.  42:532. 

I.  Kotpakovtkidnum,  Regrl  f Kulpakowaltia  iiioliriotdM.  Repel), 
ip  pcrhapa  >  form  of  above,  but  haa  a  urnaller  bull),  ft*.  :i— I  in  a 
terrain*!  umbel,  ami  tlx-  perUnth-wgnw.  in.  long:  lv».  about  « 
in  ■  baud  tuft  and  1  or  2  small  oom  above.  Turkestan.  Gt- 
1878:053.  L  „  3 

IXORA  (a  Malabar  deitv).  Rubi&ccjt.  Warmbouse 
woody  plants  with  showy  flowers  in  clusters  and  ever- 
green foliage;  handsome  and  desirable. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  opposite  or  vertieillate 
lvs.  and  terminal  or  axillary'  usually  dense  corymbs  of 
very  showy  white,  rose  or  scarlet  fls.  on  bracteate 
pedicels:  corolla  very  long  and  slender -tubed,  the 
throat  sometimes  barbed,  the  limb  4-  or  5-lobcd  and 
wide-spreading;  stamens  4  or  5.  inserted  on  the  throat, 
the  filaments  short  or  none;  ovary  on  a  fleshy  disk. 
2-loculed,  the  style  filiform  and  exscrted,  2-branched; 
ovules  solitary:  fr.  a  hard  or  fleshy  2-pyrenous  berry. — 
Species  upward  of  150,  in  the  tropical  parts  well  around 
the  globe. 

There  an-  many  garden  forms  of  Ixora  under  Latin 
names,  and  these  complicate  a  botanical  account  of  the 
genus.  Some  of  the  named  garden  ixoras  are  the  follow- 
ing: Amabilin,  pinkish,  suffused  orange.  Auranltaca, 
orange-red;  compact.  Cheltonii,  fls.  brilliant  salmon- 
orange.  Colei,  fls.  pure  white:  cross  of  /.  cocci  ma  and 
/.  Htricta  var.  alba.  Conspicua,  fls.  yellow,  becoming 
orange.  Decora,  vellow.  Diriana,  fls.  deep  orange; 
G.  27:363.  F.  S.  R.  3,  p.  275.  Fraseri,  fls.  scarlet  in  the 
tube,  and  brilliant  salmon  above;  G.  7:529.  llhtalm, 
orange.  Incarnala,  flesh-color,  liutignis,  rose.  Ornata, 
salmon-orange.  F'ilgrimii,  orange-scark-t.  Princeps.  fts. 
whitish,  becoming  orange;  said  to  have  come  from 
Java.  Prof  urn.  rose.  Hegina,  fls.  shaded  violet-salmon, 
in  larpe  dense  clusters.  J.H.  III.  42: 159.  Sangumea, 
fls.  crimson,  shaded  with  violet.    Speciosa,  yellow. 


reddish  salmon. 

The  ixoras  are  jierhaps  the  best  tropical  warmhouse 
plants  that  combine  the  showiest  of  flowers  with  fine 
evergreen  foliage.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  should 
be  far  oftener  seen  in  tropical  plant-houses.— They 
may  be  propagated  at  any  season,  but  early  spring  is 
probably  best.  Take  good  strong  cuttings,  with  four 
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pairs  of  leaves  on  them,  and  pot  them  singly,  in  2-inch 
pots,  in  two  |>art.8  ck-an  sharp  sand,  and  one  of  peat. 
Plunge  the  email  j>ots  in  a  eutting-bed,  where  the  bot- 
tom-heat is  about  70°.  Be  sure  thev  are  shaded  from 
the  strong  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  the  small  pots  will  be 
filled  with  roots,  and  the  plants  may  be  shifted  into  a  pot 
two  siies  larger,  and  removed  from  the  propagating- 
bed,  and  placed  in  a  light  position  in  a  house  where  the 
night -temperature  is  about  65". — The  compost  in 
which  they  are  potted  mav  be  equal  parts  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  adding  about  a  sixth  part  of 
broken  charcoal.  When  they  grip  the  soil  in  this  pot, 
cut  them  back,  leaving  two  joints  above  the  earth.  If 
desired,  the  plants  may  be  flowered  in  the  smallest  size 
of  pot,  and  for  decorative  work  they  are  then  very  use- 
ful; but  if  large  plants  are  wanted  quickly,  keep  '  In  n: 
growing  right  along,  never  alk>wing  the  baD  of  the  plant 
to  get  into  a  mat  of  roots  until  the  desired  size  of  pot  is 
reached.  After  they  have  reached  a  6-inch  pot,  they 
give  the  best  satisfaction,  if  they  are  potted  entirely  in 
the  fiber  of  a  good  loam,  all  the  fine  material  being 
shaken  out  of  it.  Pot  them  rather  firmly  and  keep  up  a 
night  temperature  of  65".  In  winter  it  may  be  5°  less. 
— From  March  until  the  end  of  September,  a  very  light 
shade  over  them  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a 
perfect  condition.  After  flowering  is  the  best  time  to 
trim  these  plants  into  shape.  Cut  them  back  to  one 
joint,  unlest*  some  of  the  shoots  are  required  longer,  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  plant.  Before  pruning 
ixoras,  it  is  a  good  plan,  after  flowering,  to  keep  them  on 
the  dry  side  for  about  a  month.  Never,  however,  allow 
the  plants  to  suffer  for  lack  of  water.  Just  let  them  get 
to  the  wilting  point,  then  water.  This  treatment  firms 
up  the  wood  equally,  and  when  they  are  cut  back,  the 
young  growths  start  all  at  the  same  time.  By  following 
this  method  the  plant  will  flower  more  equally  all  over. 
Large  plants  of  some  of  the  varieties  will  give  three 
cro|»s  of  flowers  a  year;  the  variety  Fraseri  is  an  exam- 
ple. Plant*  in  large  pots  will  do  well  for  several  years 
without  repotting,  if  fed  liberally  with  manure-water. 
Green  cow-manure,  fertilisers  such  as  Clay's  soft -coal 
soot,  an  ordinary  handful  to  a  two-and-a-hiilf-gaUon 
watering-pot,  or,  for  a  further  change,  horse-urine,  a 
3-inch  |M»lful  to  the  same  amount  of  water,  agrees  well 
with  ixoras,  when  they  are  well  rooted.  Water  twice 
between  applications  with  ck*an  water.  Insects  that 
affect  ixoras  may  be  kept  in  check  by  a  judicious  UNe 
of  the  svringe,  and  fumigations  with  hydrocyanic  gas 
as  advised  for  other  plants.   (George  P.  Stewart.) 
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a.  Fls.  while  (sometimes  tinged  pink). 

1.  parvifldra,  Vahl.  Evergreen  tree,  with  subsessilo 
oblong  or  elliptic-obtuse  Ivs.  3-6  in.  long:  cymes  sessile, 
with  3-5  pairs  of  short  branches,  the  fls.  in  subgk>bose 
clusters;  corolla  white,  glabrous,  the  tube  only  Jjin. 
long,  and  the  lobes  oblong.  India. 

2.  acuminata,  Roxbg.  Glabrous  shrub:  lvs.  various, 
from  elliptic  to  linear-oblong,  or  the  floral  sometiiiH-s 
rounded  or  obovate  and  sessile  while  the  others  are 
petioled:  cymes  corvmb-like,  contracted  and  densely 


fld.  sometimes!  as  if  almost  capitate,  2-4  in.  across; 
corolla  pure  white  and  fragrant,  ?3in.  across,  the  lobes 
narrow  and  obtuse.  India. 

3.  barbata,  Roxbg.  Large  glabrous  shrub:  Ivs. 
stalked,  elliptic,  somewhat  acute,  thin,  the  upper  pair 
usually  email  and  sessile  and  cordate:  cymes 


broader  than  high,  short-stalked,  sometimes  1  ft. 
across,  the  branches  being  long,  sk-nder  and  spreading; 
corolla  white,  wooliy  at  the  mouth,  the  tube  1-1 H  in- 
long  and  fobes  narrow.  India.  B.M.  2505;  4513. 
J.F.  1:26. 

4.  odorata,  Hook.  Small  shrub:  lvs.  large,  broad- 
ovate  or  obovate-laneeolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  thick, 
to  1  ft.  long,  the  lower  ones  attenuate  to  a  petiole: 
cymes  or  panicles  much  divided,  1  ft.  or  more  across, 
with  purplish  branches;  corolla  very  long  (4—5  in.), 
white  changing  to  yellowish  brown;  stamens  somewhat 
protruding;  fls.  vcrv  fragrant.  Madagascar.  B.M. 
4191. 

*>.  laiifldra,  Smith.  Shrub,  slender,  3-4  ft.:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminntc,  short -petioled:  cymes  or 
panicles  trichotomous  and  very  open,  large,  terminal; 


corolla  white  tinged  pink,  the  tube  l}-£  in.  long,  limb 
cut  to  the  base  and  the  lobes  vcrv  distinct;  calvx 
red;  fls.  very  fragrant.  Guinea.  B.M.' 4482.  J.F.  1:21. 

AA.  Fls.  usually  in  shades  of  red  (sometimes  varying  to 
rose  and  to  orange-scarlet ) . 

6.  chineasis,  Lam.  (/.  stricia,  Roxbg.  /. 
Hort.,  not  Linn.  /.  bldnda,  Ker.  /.  crocala,  ] 
rosea,  Sims).  Apparently  the  common  species, 
in  greenhouses  as  /.  coccinea:  glabrous  shrub,  with  ses- 
sile or  subeessile  lvs.  which  are  obovate  or  obovate- 
oblong,  and  slender-tubed  fls.  in  dense  corymbs,  the 
corolUi-lobes  short  and  rounded  and  the  tube  ?j-l  in. 
long.  Malavan  archipelago  and  China.  B.M.  169  (as 
/.  coccinea);  2428.  B.R.  100;  782.— Runs  into  nearly 
pure  white  forms.  There  are  said  to  be  yellowish  fld. 
forms.  Prince  of  Orange,  a  popular  variety,  is  said  to 
he  a  form  of  this  species. 

7.  coccinea,  Linn.  (/.  grandifidra,  Bot.  Reg.  /.  Band- 
huca,  Roxbg.).  Much  like  the  last,  but  Ivs.  oblong  with 
mostly  rounded  or  cordate  base  and 
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apiculatc  tip,  and  corollarlobes  broad  and  acute,  and 
the  tube  1-1%  in.  long.  E.Indies.  B.R.  154;  513. 

8.  macrothy>sa,  Teiiam.  &  Binn.  (I.  Duffii,  Moom). 
Very  Urge,  glabrous:  lvs.  a  foot  long,  linear-oblong  to 
oblong-lanceolate:  cluster  very  large,  8  in.  across,  bear- 
ing very  many  deep  red  tinged  crimson  fls.,  with 
lanceolate  obtuse  lobes  about  J$n.  long.  E.  Indies.  B. 
M-6853.  G  M.  50:582.  F.E.  19:115. — One  of  the 
finest  of  the  genus. 

aaa.  Fls.  in  shade*  of  yellow  or  orange. 

9.  fulgens,  Roxbg.  (/.  mlicifolia,  DC).  Shrub  with 
erect  slender  polished  branches:  lvs.  petioled,  linear- 
oblong  to  obovate-oblong,  more  or  less  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, shining  above  and  with  20-30  pairs  of  sunken 
nerves:  cymes  sessile  or  short-pcdunclcd,  corvmb-like, 
Lar^e,  with  spreading  slender  branches,  the  fls.  short- 
pedicelled:  ns.  orange-scarlet  or  orange  becoming 
scarlet;  calyx-teeth  very  short  and  obtuse;  corolla-tube 
Hi  in.  or  less  long,  the  lobes  ovate  and  acute.  India. 
B.M.  4523.  J.F.  1:38. 

10.  congest*,  Roxbg.  (/.  Grifithii,  Hook.).  Fig. 
2001.  Evergreen  tree  in  its  native  haunts,  glabrous 
except  the  cymes:  lvs.  very  large  (6-12  in.  long), 


stalked,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate : 
cymes  sessile  or  nearly  so;  fls.  orange-yellow,  changing 
to  reddish,  the  segma.  rounded.  India.  B.M.  432/i. 
J.F.  1 :50. — Much  like  /.  fulgens,  differing  in  stoutor 
habit,  very  large  and  usually  coriaceous  broader  lvs., 
stout  not  spreading  branches  in  the  cynic,  and  the  fls. 
sometimes  sessile. 

11.  javAnica,  DC.  Glabrous  shrub  with  lvs.  4-7  in. 
long,  ovatc-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate:  corymb 
terminal,  long-peduncled  with  forking  coral-red 
branches;  fls.  deep  orange-red,  the  lobes  rounded,  the 
corolla-tube  \\$  in.  long,  slender,  red.  Java.  B.M. 
4586.  J.F.  2:156. 

12.  lutea,  Hutchinson  (/.  cexxinca  var.  lidea,  Hort.). 
Differs  from  /.  coccinm  by  laxer  infl.  and  pale  vellow  fls. 
with  larger  ovate-rhomboid  corolla-lobes.  Of  garden 
origin.  B.M.  8439. 

13.  ambofnica,  DC.  Shrub:  Ivs.  large,  shorts  petioled, 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  undulate,  glabrous:  cjme  (or 
corymb)  trichotomously  divaricately  compound;  cor- 
olla-lobes acute.  Amboyna  (Moluccas). — Apparently 
in  the  trade  as  /.  amboina,  with  long-lusting  "showy 
orange-yellow  flowers."  l.  H.  B. 
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JABOTICAB  A.  This  name  is  applied  in  southeastern 
Brazil  to  the  fruits  of  several  species  of  Myrciaria, 
notably  M.  cauliflora,  and  M  jaboticaba,  of  the  family 
M  vrtacreE.  Sec  Myrciaria. 

Tin  '  jaboticabcira,  or  jabot  icaba  tree,  occurs  not  only 
in  the  wild  state  in  various  parts  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  adjoining  states,  but  is 
commonly  planted  in  gardens,  and  the  fruit,  which  does 
not  differ  much  in  character  among  the  various  species, 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Brazilians  of  all  classes. 
When  well  grown  the  tree  is  extremely  handsome, 
reaching  a  height  of  35  or  40  feet,  with  an  umbrageous, 
dome-shaped  head  of  light  green  foliage,  the  new  growth 
pink.  The  persistent  entire  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate- 
elliptiral  to  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
generally  glabrous,  varying  from  V\  inch  to  over  3 
inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  with 
four  petals  and  a  prominent  cluster  of  stamens.  They 
are  produced  singly  or  in  clusters  directly  upon  the 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  season  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  varies  with  the  different  species  and  in 
different  localities;  sometimes  two  or  more  crops  a 
year  are  produced. 

The  fruit  is  nearly  sessile  or  with  a  slender  peduncle, 
about  1  inch  long,  and  is  round  or  slightly  oblate  in 
form.  It  is  %  inch  to  1-1  3-4  inches  in  diameter,  glossy, 
maroon-purple  in  color,  ana  crowned  with  a  sm  all  disk 
at  the  apex.  The  skin  is  thicker  than  that  of  a  grape, 
and  considerably  tougher.  The  translucent,  juicy 
pulp,  white  or  tinged  with  rose,  is  of  a  most  agreeable 
vinous  flavor,  remarkably  suggestive  of  the  grape,  to 
which  the  jaboticaba  is  frequently  compared.  The 
seeds,  one  to  four  in  number,  are  oval  to  round  in  out- 
line, compressed  laterally,  M  to  inch  long.  When 
heavily  laden  with  fruit,  the  tree  is  a  curious  sight.  Not 
only  is  the  trunk  covered  with  glistening  jabotirabas. 
but  the  fruiting  extends  out  to  the  ends  of  the  small 
branches  as  well. 

The  fruit  is  usually  consumed  when  fresh,  but  in 
former  days  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wine.  It  is  sometimes  made  into  jelly  or 
jnm.  In  the  markets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  jaboticaoas  sell 
for  about  25  cents  a  pound,  and  considerable  quantities 
arc  shipped  in  from  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo. 

The  tree  prefers  a  soil  that  is  rich  and  deep.  Its 
growth  is  slow,  six  to  eight  years  being  required  for  it  to 
come  into  bearing.  Propagation  in  Brazil  is  almost 
always  by  seed,  but  inarching  or  some  other  vegetative 
means  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  good  varieties.  There 
is  much  variation  among  seedlings.  In  California  the 
jaboticaba  makes  very  slow  growth,  and  is  adapted  only 
to  the  most  protected  locations.  It  has  been  planted  in 
Florida  very  recently,  and  may  prove  adapted  to  some 
sections  of  that  state.  When  young  the  trees  are  very 
Buseeptiblc  to  frost,  but  when  they  have  attained  a  few 
years'  growth  they  will  withstand  slight  frosts  without 
serious  injury.  For  a  more  complete  account,  see 
"Journal  of  Heredity,"  Vol.  V,  No.  7,  1914. 

F.  W.  POPENOE. 

JACARANDA  (Brazil  ianname).  Bignoniacrsr .  Hand- 
some tubular-flowered  trees  and  shrubs,  grown  far 
South  and  also  under  glass. 

Leaves  opposite,  2-pinnate,  rarely  1 -pinnate:  lfts. 
usually  numerous,  entire  or  dentate:  "fls.  showy  blue  or 
violet,  mostly  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles,  often  very 
freely  produced;  calyx  small,  5-toothed;  corolla-tube 


straight  or  curved,  regular  at  the  base  or  somewhat 
constricted  above  the  ovary  and  broadened  above: 
co  roll  a- limb  somewhat  2-lipped,  the  5  lobes  rounded 
and  spreading  and  nearly  equal;  disk  thick  and  cushion- 
like; perfect  stamens  4,  didynamous;  staminodc  about 
as  long  as  the  stamens,  club-shajx-d  at  the  apex  and 
often  bearded  at  the  top:  fr.  an  oblong,  ovate  or  broad 
dehiscent  caps. — Species  about  50,  in  the  American 
tropics.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  half -ripened  wood.  Under 
glass  they  are  considered  to  be  warmhouse  subjects. 

ovalifdlia,  R,  Br.  (J.  mimoarfolia,  D.  Don).  Tree, 
50  ft.  and  more:  lvs.  distant,  spreading,  oblong,  villous: 
fls.  blue  (and  a  white  varietv)  more  or  less  horizontal. 
Brazil.  B.R.631.  B.M.  2327!  R.H.  1897:132.  G.C.  III. 
36:224.  G.M.  49:71. — J.  ovalifolia  perhaps  ranks 
among  the  best  flowering  trees  or  shrubs  for  subtropical 
regions.  It  is  now  much  recommended  as  a  street  tree 
in  S.  Calif.,  it  being  deciduous  only  in  early  spring. 
The  foliage  is  as  finely  cut  as  a  fern,  symmetrical  and 
elegant.  The  lvs.  are  decussate,  distant,  each  one  with 
16  or  more  pairs  of  pin  rue,  each  pinna  having  14-24 
pairs  of  lfts.  Theplant  bears  loose,  pyramidal  panicles, 
8  in.  high,  of  40-90  blue  fls.,  each  2  in.  long  and  IH  in. 
wide,  which  have  a  long,  bent,  swelling  tube  and  the  2 
lobes  of  1  lip  smaller  than  the  3  other  lobes.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  foliage  plants  for  the  S.,  valuable  alike  for 
florists'  decorations,  conservatory,  subtropical  bedding 
in  the  N.,  or  for  lawn  specimens  in  Fla,,  where,  if  cut 
back  by  frost,  it  rapidly  recovers  its  beauty.  It  stands 
pruning  well,  and  can  be  kept  in  regular  form.  There  is 
some  confusion  between  the  names,  oralifolia  and 
J.  mimosa-folia,  both  being  made  in  the  year  1822. 

cuspidifdlia,  Mart.  As  compared  with  J.  ovalifolia, 
lvs.  said  to  attain  a  larger  size  and  to  have  more  lfts., 
fls.  larger  and  in  larger  panicles,  and  brighter  blue,  tree 
more  vigorous.  Lvs.  glabrous,  with  8-10  pairs  of  lfts. 
and  the  lfts.  again  divided  into  10-15  pairs,  the  ulti- 
mate lfts.  entire,  lanceolate,  cuspidate  at  apex,  the 
secondary  rachis  winged:  fls.  in  large  terminal  thyrse, 
blue-violet,  the  corolla  nearly  1  in.  long.  Brazil, 
Argentina;  advertised  in  S.  Calif. 

cheldnia,  Griseb.  Tree,  30-90  ft.,  of  globular  shape: 
foliage  fern-like,  very  ornamental:  fls.  large,  blue,  in 
strict  terminal  panicles  1  ft.  long;  calyx-lobes  lance- 
linear  and  narrowly  acuminate;  corolla  glandular- 
puberulent.  Paraguav,  Argentina. — Wood  said  to  be 
veined  with  rose,  and  valued  in  S.  Amer.  for  cabinet 
work. 

[umb.  &  Bonpl.  Tree,  glabrous:  lvs.  2-pin- 
6-8  pairs  and  ultimate  lfts.  many  and 
acuminate,  entire,  the  petiole  canaliculate  and  rachis 
winged:  corolla  silky,  the  tube  straight,  violet:  panicle 
Peru.— Offered  abroad. 

L.  H.  B.f 

JACK  BEAR:  Canavali*. 
JACK-FRUIT  :  Artoamnu  inUerifolia. 
JACK-m-A-BOZ: 


nate,  the 


JACKSONIA  (named  for  George  Jackson,  a  Scotch 
botanist).  Syn.  Piptomeris.  Leauminbs*.  Stiff,  leafless 
shrubs  or  subshrubs,  sometimes  grown  as  greenhouse 
subjects:  branchlets  often  phyllodineous  or  If. -like, 
'  branched  and  spinescent:  lvs.  replaced  by 
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very  minute  scale*  at  the  nodes:  fls.  yellow,  or  yellow 
and  purple,  in  terminal  or  lateral  raceme*  or  spikes,  or 
watu-ml  along  the  branches:  bracts  small,  scale-like. 
— About  40  species,  principally  in  W.  Austral.  Jack- 
sonia*  an-  rarely  wen  in  cult  They  thrive  in  loam  and 
peat  noil.  Prop,  by  rutting*  from  half -ripened  shoots, 
n  sited  in  sand,  during  April.  J.  mricra.  Kenth.  A 
large  shrub,  decumbent,  ascending  or  tall,  with  pendu- 
lous branchex:  fls.  wilitary  or  in  irregular,  terminal, 
lot  me  racemen;  calyx-lobe*  linear,  about  as  long  a*  the 
corolla.  W.  Austral.  L  H.  B. 

JACO&&A:  Stnteie. 

JACOBlNIA  (probably  a  personal  name).  Including 
Cyrtanth'era,  Lxbonia,  Sericdgraphii,  Scrtcobonia.  Aean- 
thaccr.  Plants  cultivated  under  glass  for  their  narrow- 
tubular  nil,  orange  or  yellow  flower*. 

Glabrous  herb*,  or  sometimes  shrubs:  Ivk.  opposite 
and  entire:  Ah.  variously  disposed,  sometimes  solitary, 
Bometirnes  fascicled  or  spicate;  calyx  deeply  5-parted, 
with  linear  or  awl-*ha|*d  segms  ;  corolla  more  or  less 
2-lipped,  1  lip  2-lobcd  and  the  other  3-lohcd;  stamens 
2;  *tamir**lia  represented  by  2  hairy  elevations  on  the 
corolla-tube;  dink  ring-like  or  cupulatc;  pistil  running 
into  an  oblong  or  ovate  raps.,  the  style  filiform.—  .Spe- 
cie* 20-40,  dctiending  in  part  on  the  definition  of  the 
genus,  from  Mcx.  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

Jacobinias,  in  common  with  other  aeanthads,  are 
much  confused  as  to  specie*.  A  closely  alii"!  genu*  i* 
Justicia,  which,  among  other  characters,  is  distinguished 
by  having  spur*  or  apiiendage*  at  the  base  of  the  antlxT- 
IoIm-s,  whereas  Jaconmia  ha*  im  such  apjiendage*. 
Most  of  the  garden  plants  railed  Justicias  are  Jacobin- 
ias. Other  allied  genera  an-  Aphclandra,  Dianthera, 
Adhatoda,  Thyraacanthus,  Eranthemum,  Barleria, 
Da*dalacanthus. 


In  their  native  places,  jacobinias  are  mostly  sub- 
shrubs,  but  they  are  usually  treated  as  herbs  under  cult  t~ 
vat  ion.  They  are  showy  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
subjects.  When  well  grown  they  are  attractive  plants, 
but  they  soon  become  weedy  under  neglect.  They 
propagate  very  readily  from  cuttings,  after  the  manner 
of  fuchsias,  and  the  moat  satisfactory  plants  are  usually 
those  that  are  ..lowed  to  bloom  but  once.  Most  of 
them  thrive  well  under  conditions  suited  to  begonias. 

A.  FU.  in  a  more  or  let*  denut  terminal  panicle  or  thryxr; 
corolla  long,  more  «r  let*  curved.  (Subgenera 
Cyrtantkera,  PacMystachys.) 

ciraea,  Nichols.  (JwUlria  cornea.  Hook.  CyrUxn- 
thera  magnifica,  Nees.  Justicia  magnifica,  Pohl.  Jaco- 
bima  magnifica,  Benth.  &  Hook.).  Fig.  20U5.  Strong, 
forking  herb  or  subshrub,  blooming  when  1  or  2  ft.  high, 
but  becoming  several  feet  high  if  allowed  to  grow :  sta. 
4-,'ingled:  Ivs.  opposite,  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate 
to  oval-oblong,  narrow  or  broad  at  base,  attenuate  to 
apex,  wavy-margined,  veiny,  downy,  sometimes  a 
foot  long:  As.  rose-purple  (varying  to  flesh-colored), 
ascending,  arched  at  the  ton  and  the  lower  lip  recurv- 
ing, borne  in  dense  terminal  spike-like  thvraee.  Brazil. 
B  M.  3383.  B  R.  1397.  O.K.  5:317  (reduced  in  Fig. 
2005).  Q.  24:238.  G.W.  3.  p.  439;  15,  p  704.  F.E. 
22:320. — A  handsome  old  plant,  of  comparatively 
easy  cult,  in  a  conservatory  temperature.  Cuttings 
made  in  Feb.  or  March  should  bloom  early  the  follow- 
ing winter.  Young  plants  are  usually  most  satisfac- 
tory, the  old  ones  being  kept  over  only  for  cutting 
stock.  (_!ive  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing; 
This  plant  is  said  to  have  been  distributed  as 


was.  j*c«buu* 


Whitfieldia  lalcrttia. 

Pohliina,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Cyrtantkera  PokHana 
Nees).   Much  like  J.  magnifica,  but  more  robust  and 
leafy:  lv*.  ovate-acuminate  and  rounded  or  nearlv  or 
.  .  !  t.    •  the  base,  more  glabrous,  often  purple- 

tinged:  fls  bright,  crimson:  bracts  short-acute,  or  in 
one  form  obtuse.  Brazil.  G.  27:677.  F.S.R.  3,  p.  49. 

V?r.  velutina,  Hort.  (J.  trliitina  and  Justicia  ttUf 
tina,  Hort.  (  urtanthera  Pohliana  var.  nlutina,  Nees). 

Dwarf:  bracts  obtuse:  lv*.  villous- 
pubescent  on  both  surfaces:  fls.  2 
in.  long,  rose-color.  Brazil.  Gng. 
7:212;  16:24.  A.F.  14:998.  —  A 
worthy  plant  of  comparatively  re- 
cent intro.  in  commerce.  It  is  an 
excellent  not  subject  and  has  been 
considerably  advertised  as  the  "new 
dwarf  JuMicia  velutina."  A  profuse 
and  continuous  bloomer.  Cultural 
remarks  under  J.  cornea  apply  also 
to  t  his. 

coccinea,  Hiern.  (Justicia  coc- 
rinca.Aubl.).  Erect  herb  or  subshrub, 
usually  grown  from  cuttings  each 
year  and  treated  as  a  pot  subject: 
2-5  ft.  high:  branches  terete:  Ivs. 
elliptic  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so:  fls.  crimson, 
in  a  dense  terminal  spike,  pubes- 
cent, the  long  upper  lip  more  or  less 
arched  and  the  lower  one  rcflexed. 
Brazil.  B.M.  432.  G.W.  15,  p.  704. 
Gn.W.  21 :57. — Blooms  in  summer. 
Said  to  be  known  sometimes  as 
A  phrlatulra  cristata. 

chrysostephana,  Benth.  A  Hook. 
(Cyrtanthira  chrytotttphana.  Hook. 
I.)  Herbaceous,  glabrous  or  very 
nearly  so,  obtusely  4-angled:  Ivs. 
5-6  in.  long,  pctioled,  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  with 
red  ribs:  fls.  in  an  erect  terminal 
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dense  corymb,  2  in.  long.  golden  yellow,  on  ver>'  short 
pedicels,  the  bracts  linear-lanceolate  and  dark  green; 
calyx  J-jin.  long,  with  long  subulate  lobes;  corolla  gla- 
brous, slightly  curved,  the  upiier  hp  obtang-lanccolate 
and  vaulted,  the  lower  lip  oblong  and  reflexed  and 
3-tahed.  Mex.  B.M.  5887.  Gn.  71,  p.  563.  J.H.  HI. 
45:543.  G.  27:678.  G.M.  45:849.  GnAY.  21:51 —An 
attractive  winter-flowering  warmhouac  Bubject. 

aa.  FU.  scattered  or  in  loose 
more  or  le&s  leafy  j 
det;  corolla  of  medium 
length,  straight  or 
nearly  so,  not  deeply 
deft.  {Subgenera  Lib- 
onia,  Serieographis.) 

pauciflora,  Benth.  & 
Hook.  (Seriedgrnphis  pauci- 
flora. Nee*.    Libbnia  flori- 
bunaa,  C.  Koch).   A  com- 
mon   conservatory  plant, 
subshrubby,  but 
usually  treated  as 
a  pot-plant,  with 
terete,  short- 
tainted,  close-pu- 
bescent branches: 
lvs.  elliptic  or 
elliptic  -oblong, 
short  and  rather 
small,  entire,  very 
short-stalked:  fls. 
1  in.  long,  tubular, 
droop  ing,  or 
nearly  horizontal, 

scarlet  with  yellow  at  the  end,  the  lips  short.  Brazil. 
— A  most  florifcrous  plant,  almost  as  easy  to  grow  as  a 
fuchsia,  and  to  be  handled  in  essentially  the  same  way. 

Ghiezbreghtiana,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Cyrtanthera 
Ghiesbreahtiana,  Decne.  Sericdgraphis  Ghiesbreghtiana, 
Set*.  JuMicxa  Uhiesbreghtiana,  Lem.  Apheldndra 
GhiexkrtahtiAna,  Hort.).  Lvs.  narrower  (lance-ovate) 
ami  longer,  acuminate:  fls.  in  a  terminal,  very  loose 
panicle,  tubular,  scarlet,  appearing  at  the  same  season 
as  those  of  J.  penrhosiensis.  Mex.  F.S.  4:339.  Gt.  98. 
— Intro,  by  Ghiesbreght ;  but  when  the  plant  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  genus  Jacobin ia  the  name  was  mispelled 
Ghiesbrechliana.  A  good  winter  bloomer. 

penrhosiensis  (Libbnia  penrhonhutis,  Carr.).  Fig. 
2006.  Much  like  J.  pauriftora,  but  lvs.  more  pointed 
and  fls.  larger  and  more  showy.  R.H.  1876:50.  Gng. 
2:131. — It  is  an  excellent  plant  and  ia  taking  the  place 
of  J.  pauciflora.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  J.  pauciflora  and  J. 
Ghiesbreghtiana.  Another  and  very  similar  hybrid  of  the 
same  parentage  is  Sericobbnia  ignca,  Lindl.  A  Andre. 
I. H.  22:198.  J.  penrhosiensis  is  a  winter  bloomer,  a 
little  earlier  than  J.  pauciflora.  Cuttings  struck  in 
spring  make  full  blooming  subject*  by  fall  and  early 
winter.  This  and  J.  pauciflora  are  common  conser- 
vator)' plant*. 

spiefgera  (Justicia  spicigera,  Schlecht.  Justiria 
atrotnentaria,  Benth.  Jmtlcia  Mohintli,  Moc.  &  .Sense. 
Sericbgraphix  Mohintli,  N«*.  Jacobinia  Mohintli, 
Benth.  &  Hook.  Drej'era  WilULnowiAna,  Nee*).  Undcr- 
shrub,  erect,  pubescent:  lvs.  long-ovate  to  lanceolate, 
thick:  fls.  1  in.  long,  axillary,  secund,  orangc-yeltaw; 
corolla-tube  elongated,  inflated  above,  the  upper  lip 
somewhat  arched,  and  entire,  the  lower  lip  spiral  and 
3-toothcd.  Mex. — Fls.  said  by  some  to  be  pale  purple. 

suberfcta,  Andrf.  Herb,  velvety  pubescent:  sts, 
prostrate,  with  erect  flowering  branches:  lvs.  opposite, 
petioled,  ovate,  obtuse,  to  2\i  in.  tang:  fls.  in  1-10- 
fld.  peduncled  cymes,  the  bracts  spatulate-obovate  and 
obtuse;  ealvx-tube  short  and  nearly  hemispheric; 
corolla  bright  scarlet,  the  slightly  curved  tube 


\\i  in.  tang,  pubescent  outside;  upper  lip  slightly 
emarginate  and  ovate,  the  lower  3-toothcd  and  oblong. 
Uruguay.  B.M.  8350.  K.H.  1900:210. — Handsome 
warmhouse  plant,  suitable  for  baskets. 

J.  Umienii.  Nichola.  (Jtuticia  Un.lrtiii,  HoulL),  is  a  Mexican 
»ul>!<hirub,  with  long-ovatr  oppomtr  Hrcuwwt*  lvs.,  and  a  donao 
faacie  ted  brad  <A  oranaT-yrllow  Its. :  <ij vuion*  ot  calyx  linear;  corolla 
long-tubular.  2  in.  or  more;  2  stamina  attached  in  lower  part  ot 
corolla.  Dora  not  appear  to  be  in  the  trade.  K.U.  1870. 240. 

L.  H.  B. 

JACQUEMONTIA  (after  Victor  Jacquemont,  a 
French  naturalist;  died  1832).  Con rcAvulacejr .  Sub- 
tropical and  tropical  mostly  climbing  herbs,  grown  for 
the  convolvulus-like  bloom. 

Allied  to  Ipoincea  and  Convolvulus,  to  which  they 
are  probably  inferior  for  garden  cult.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Ipomcra  by  having  2  stigmas  instead 
of  1;  and  from  Convolvulus  by  having  the  stigmas 
ovate  or  oblong  instead  of  linear-filiform  to  subulate. 
Lvs.  entire,  or  rarely  toothed  or  lobed:  Ah.  not  large, 
blue,  white  or  viok't,  in  either  dense  clusters  or  loose 
racemes,  sometimes  even  solitary;  corolla  more  or  less 
campanulate,  the  plicate  limb  5-angled  or  obscurely 
5-tabed. — Species  60-70  in  Trop.  Amer.  and  as  far 
north  as  S.  C.,  also  1  in  Trop.  Afr.  and  1  in  Hawaii. 

Jaequemontia  pentantha  makes  an  attractive  green- 
house climber  for  summer  and  autumn  flowering,  but  in 
not  so  desirable  for  this  purpose  as  several  species  of 
Iponura.  It  is  likely  to  become  leggy.  Propagated 
readily  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  For  cultural  directions, 
sec  Ipomaa. 

pentintha,  G.  Don  {J.  violacea,  Cboisy.  Convolvulus 
penldnlhus,  Jacq.).  St.  perennial,  somewhat  shrubby 
at  base,  twining  6-8  ft.,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous: 
lvs.  cordate  to  ovaU^lanceolate,  acuminate:  pcdmick* 
slender,  bearing  h~  12  fls.  in  a  loose  cymose  cluster; 
corolla  about  \%  in.  wide,  short-funnclform,  sharply 
5-angled,  rich  violet-blue.  June-Sept.  Trop.  Amer., 
and  as  far  north  as  Fla.  B.M.  2151.  B.  4:197.  P.M. 
6:219.  In  var.  can6scens,  Hort.  (J.  canfsctn*,  Benth.), 
the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  short,  brownish  down. 
B.R.  33:27. 

tamnifdlia,  Griseb.  Plant  annual,  usually  low  and 
erect,  at  length  twining  if  support  is  near,  covered  with 
tawny  veltaw  hairs:  lvs.  cordate-ovate,  long-pet ioled: 
peduncfes  bearing  many  fls.  in  dense  involucrate  clus- 
ters; fls.  less  than  ^in.  tang,  violet.  Cult  and  waste 
ground,  S.  C.  to  Ark.,  and  southward. 

S.  W.  Fletcher. 
L.  H.  B.t 

JACQUlNIA  (Nicholas  Joseph  de  Jaequin,  1727- 
1817,  collector  and  painter  of  West  Indian  plants). 
Myrsindcese;  by  some  separated,  with  Clavija  and 
Theophrasta,  in  Theophrastaeex.  Tropical  American 
trees  and  shrubs,  seldom  cultivated  far  South  for  orna- 
merit. 

Leaves  opposite  or  somewhat  verticillate,  rigid, 
margined,  entire:  fls.  white,  purple  or  orange,  borne  in 
racemes,  umbels  or  singly :  corolla  5-fid,  wheel-  to  sal- 
ver-shaped, crowned  at  the  throat  and  between  the 
tabes  with  5  roundish  appendages  (staminodia) ; 
stamens  5,  inserted  far  down  in  corolla-tube,  the  fila- 
ments subulate:  berry  leathery,  few  to  several-seeded. 
In  the?  allied  genus  Theophrasta  the  corolla  is  cylindri- 
cal, shortly  5-lobed,  the  appendages  are  fastened  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla  instead  of  the  throat,  and  the  berry 
is  many-weeded. — By  the  latest  monographer  (Mez, 
Englcr's  Pflanzenreich,  hft.  15,  1903),  33  species  are 
described,  of  the  warm  parts  of  Amer. 

keyfnsis,  Mez  (J.  armUlaris,  Chanm.,  not  Jacq.). 
Lvs.  cuneate-spatulate  or  obovate,  blunt,  revolute  at 
the  margin,  usually  wborled,  4  in.  long,  1J4  in.  wide: 
berry  J^iu.  thick.  S.  Fla.  and  Bahamas.  It  is  a  low 
tree  (about  15  ft.),  with  evergreen  lvs.  somewhat  liko 
box  but  obovate.  and  racemes  of  small  white  honey- 
nted  fls.,  which  appear  in  winter.  It  appears  to  bo 
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cult,  only  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif, 
the  plant  sometimes  cult,  is  the  J, 
which  Mez  now  calk  J.  ' 
W.  Indie*. 


It 


that 

of  Jacquin, 
which  occurs  in 
L.  H.  B. 


JAMfeSIA  (after  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Edwin  James, 
1797-1861,  botanical  explorer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains). 
Syn.,  EduAnia.  Saxifragace-p.  Low  hardy  shrub  of  up- 
right habit,  with  deciduous,  opposite  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  terminal,  ahort  panicles. 

Leaves  without  stipules,  pctioled,  serrate:  calyx-lobes 


rowed  at  base,  entire, 
beneath,  about  3H  in. 
6-petaled,  white,  2-3  in. 
with  the  pedicel  tomentc 


10;  styles 
5. 


2007.  Jamesia  americaoa.  ( X  VQ 


usually  3,  rarely  4  or 
slender;  ovary  supe- 
rior, 1 -celled:  fr.  a  3-5- 
valved,    many -seeded, 
dehiscent  caps. — One 
sjM-ries   in  the  Rocky 
Mt.s.  from  Utah  to  New 
Mex.   Handsome  shrub 
for  borders   of  shrub- 
rr^j   benes  or  rocky  slopes  in 
sunttv  situations,  thriv- 
a  ing  in  any  well-drained 
"^garden  soil,  best  in  a 
peaty  and  sandy  one. 
Prop,  by  seedB  or  by 
cuttings    of  ripened 
w<kx1. 

americAna,  Torr.  & 

Grav  iEciuinia  ameri- 
cAna,  Heller).  Fig.  2007. 
Shrub,  to  4  ft.:  lvs. 
broadly  ovate  to  oblong- 
ovate,  acute,  serrate, 
dentate,  pubescent  or 
almost  glabrous  above, 
whitish  tomentose 
beneath,  '$-2  in.  long: 

f)s  about  J^in.  across, 
white,  sometimes  pinkish 
outside.  June.  B.M. 
6142.  J.H.  III.  32:37. 
Gn.  32,  p.  522;  33,  p.  606;  63,  p.  105.  Gt.  38,  p.  103; 
53,  pp.  231,  232.  L.I.  6.  G.M.  52:85.  Var.  rosea, 
Purpus.  .Fls.  pink.  Alfred  Rehdek. 

jAinOBA:  Ramondia. 

JANUSIA  (after  Janus,  the  old  Roman  god  with  2 
faces).  MalpxghiAcex.  Twining  or  trailing  plants, 
with  2  forms  of  yellow  fls.  in  axillary  clusters,  the  normal 
fls.  having  a  gland-bearing  calyx,  a  3-angled  style  and 
3  ovaries,  and  conspicuous  clawed  petals;  abnormal  fls. 
with  an  eglandular  calyx,  no  style  and  2  ovarii*,  and 
often  rudimentary  petals. — Ten  to  15 species.  J.  gracilis, 
Gray,  is  offered  "in  S.  Calif.  Sts.  and  branches  very 
slender,  twining  or  trailing:  lvs.  lanceolate-linear,  both 
surfaces  silky:  peduncles  mostly  dichotomously  2-fld.; 
bracts  linear,  as  long  as  the  pedicels.  Common  through- 
out Texas,  south  of  the  Colorado,  and  west  to  New  Mex. 

L.  H.  B. 

JAPARANDIBA  (probably  a  vernacular  name). 
Leeythiddcex.  (JuslAvia,  which  is  retained  by  the 
"nomina  conservanda"  of  the  Vienna  code.  Upward 
of  20  trees  and  shrubs  of  Trop.  Amer.,  little  known  in 
cult.  Lvs.  large,  ovate  or  spatulate,  alternate,  ser- 
rate: fls.  showy  on  1-fld.  somewhat  umbelled  peduncles; 
calyx-tube  turbinate,  the  border  entire  or  4-6-lobed; 
petals  6- 8,  nearly  equal;  stamens  many,  in  many  series, 
annulate  or  cupulate;  ovary  4— 6-eelfcd:  fr.  a  fibrous 
few-seeded  berry. — Some  of  the  sj>ecies  may  be  found 
in  choice  collections  of  warmhouse  plants,  but  only 
J.  specidsa,  Kuntze  (Gwsldria  specidta,  DC.),  from 
Colombia,  seems  to  be  offered  in  this  country  (S.  Calif.). 
Tree:  lvs.  thick,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  nar- 


tulate  above,  reticulate 
fls.  fascicled,  fragrant. 
,,  calyx  nearly  entire  and 
Colombia. 

J.  gracittima.  Nirdi.  (Guatavia  grariluraa.  Mien).  Slender  tree, 
glabrous:  fls.  4  in.  diam..  roue-red,  solitary  or  in  psira,  Irani  the 
It. -axils  on  young  plants  and  on  the  wood  in  old  plants:  lvs. 


together,  recurved,  to  IS  in.  long,  obljuiccolatc  or  i 
serrate.    Colombia.    B.M.  6J51.   C.Z.  21,  p.  49.-^1.  pUrocdrpa, 
Niedj.  iG.  pterocarpa,  Poit.).  Fls.  with  6  large  obtuse  white  petals; 
deeply  5-6-looed;  ovary  5-winged:  lvs.  thick,  long-petioU-d, 


obovate-lanoeolate,  entire  or  very  nearly  so,  acuminate:  style 
elongated.  Guiana.  B.M.  5230. — J.  *upfrba,  Kuntae  (G.  superb*. 
Berg.  G.  insignia,  Lind. ).  Shrub  or  small  tree:  corolla  5-C  in.  diam., 
creain-white.  outside  tinged  rose:  lvs.  dark  green  and  glossy. 
obovate-Uuimolate,  acuminate,  much  uttentuate  at  ban-,  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  spinulose-toothed.  B.M  5088.  L  H  B 

JASldNE  (ancient  name  of  no  application  to  this 
plant).  Campanuidcex.  Small  blue-flowered 
white-flowered  plants  for  the  border  or  the 

Jasione  is  easily  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the 
fls.  being  borne  in  a  head  with  an  involucre,  the  calyx 
reduced  to  5  very  slender  lobes,  the  corolla  cut  into  5- 
awl-shaped  strips,  and  the  an there  somewhat  united  at 
their  bases;  these  characters  make  the  infl.  to  resemble 
the  Composita?,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
many-seeded  caps. — Species  5  or  6,  in  Cent,  and  W.  Eu. 
and  the  Medit.  region.  They  differ  widely  in  duration 
and  habit.  Prop,  by  division  and  seed.  This  includes 
the  shepherd's  scabious,  a  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plant  of  compact  habit,  about  a  foot  high,  and 
bearing  globose  heads  2  in.  diam.  composed  of  very 
many  light  blue  fls.  It  is  of  easy  cult,  in  any  garden 
soil,  grows  either  in  full  sunlight  or  partial  shade,  and 
is  equally  adapted  for  borders,  edgingB,  or  the  rockery. 
The  common  annual  scabious  (Scabiosa)  belongs  to  the 
teasel  family,  and  has  4  stamens,  while  the  shepherd's 
scabious  has  5  stamens. 

perennis,  Lam.  Shepherd's  Scabioi'S.  Sheep 
Scabiohs.  Sheep's-bit.  Perennial:  st.  erect,  sparingly 
if  at  all  branched:  root-lvs.  obovate,  in  the  non-florif- 
erous  plants  forming  a  tufted  rosette;  sr. -lvs.  oblong- 
linear,  entire;  peduncles  long,  leafless;  bracts  ovate, 
serrate-<lentate;  fls.  blue.  S.  Eu.  July,  Aug.  B  R. 
505.  B.M.  2198. 

montana,  Linn.  Annual  or  biennial  (if  biennial, 
bearing  a  winter  tuft  or  rosette  of  radical  lvs.):  sts. 
erect,  1  ft.  high,  sometimes  short  and  more  or  less 
decumbent:  lvs.  linear  or  lanceolate,  undulate,  some- 
what hairy:  fls.  pale  blue,  on  long  terminal  peduncles; 
involucral  bracts  ovate.  Great  Britain  to  Caucasus. — 
The  seaside  form,  (var.  littordlit)  is  said  to  be  usually 
biennial.  This  species  is  also  called  sheep's-bit. 

humilis,  Lois.  Dwarf,  about  6-9  in.  high,  perennial: 
sts.  simple,  ascending:  lvs.  flat  and  entire,  linear- 
obovate:  fls.  blue  on  short  peduncles.  Pyrenees;  useful 
in  rock-gardens.   July,  Aug.  l  h,  g,* 

JASMINUM  (A  rubin  name,  from  whirh  have  come 
Jessamine,  Jasmin  and  Jasmin  tint : .  OUdccx.  Jasmine. 
Jessamine.  Climbing  or  erect  shrubs,  with  attractive 
flowers,  mostly  very  fragrant,  prised  for  planting  in 
mild  climates  and  frequently  grown  under  glass. 

Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  pinnate  but  sometimes 
reduced  to  1  1ft.  (petiole  jointed) :  fls.  on  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets,  or  twin,  or  in  dichotomous  cymes;  corolla 
yellow  or  white,  sometimes  reddish,  salver-shaped,  the 
4-9  or  more  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud,  much  exceeding 
the  calyx;  stamens  2,  included  in  the  corolla-tube: 
ovary  2-loculed,  with  1—1  erect  ovules:  fr.  a  2-lobed 
berry,  or  sometimes  the  car]X'ls  separate,  the  carpels 
mostly  2 -seeded . — Probably  upwards  of  200  species, 
widely  distributed  in  warm  parts  of  Eu.,  Asia,  Afr.,  and 
the  Pacific  region;  nearly  absent  from  Amer.  The  genus 
is  closely  allied  to  Ligustrum,  but  differs  in  the  com- 
|K>und  lvs.  and  twin-carpelcd  frs.  Olea  is  also  a  related 
genus. 
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Jasmines  are  of  diverse  horticultural  grouiw.  Some  of 
them  are  hardy  in  the  middle  and  southern  state*, 
whereas  others  are  winter-flowering  warmhouse  plant*. 
Most  of  them  are  known  as  coolbouse  or  temperate- 
bouse  shrubs,  of  half-climbing  habit.  They  arc  all  of 
easy  culture.  They  propagate  readily  by  cuttings  of 
nearly  mature  wood  and  by  layers.  The  species  are 
usually  called  jasmine*  although  the  word  jessamine  ia 
really  the  same.  J.  officinale  is  the  jessamine  of  poetry. 
Some  of  them  (particularly  J.  grandiflorum)  are  grown 
for  perfume-making.  The  Cape  jessamine  is  Gardenia, 
although  there  is  a  Jasminum  capense.  Yellow  or 
Carolina  jessamine  is  Gelsemium.  The  hardiest  kinds 
are  J.  humile,  J.  fruticans,  J.  floridum,  J.  nudiflorum, 
J.  primulinum,  J.  officinale,  but  none  of  them  iB  reliable 
north  of  Washington  without  protection,  and  even  then 
only  seldom  north  of  Philadelphia. 


affine.  13. 
aruiMtomotaru,  2. 
acijculart-,  15. 
aurvum.  17. 
ajorimm,  12. 
Bm-aunum,  11. 
caprnsr,  15. 
flarum.  20. 
florihimflum,  14. 
floridum.  23. 
fruticau*.  19. 
«labratum,  15. 
grariU.  1. 

\  '18. 


hir*Htum,  7. 

bumile.  20. 
liguttrifolium,  3. 
lueidum.  1. 
iii/rum.  19. 
Maiiucayi,  10. 
mii/df.'iTum,  7. 
miihjpsrtitum,  4. 
nitldum.  9. 
nudiflorum.  17. 
ocluraliMirniim.  22. 
offirtimlr.  13. 


pubiiri-rum,  21. 

rtrotutum.  20. 
ri(i<Jum,  3. 
Sambac,  5. 
Sirbatiinnum.  17. 
aimplicifolium,  1. 
nbulalum,  23. 
tyriaeum,  19. 
trifoliatum,  5. 
tnnerve,  2. 
triumpharu,  20. 
umlulatum,  0. 
Walliehianum.  20. 


a.  Lvs.  apparently  simple  (reduced  to  1  IJt.). 
b.  Fls.  while. 
c.  Calyx  glabrous  (No.  4  not  considered). 

1.  simplicifiMium,  Forst.  (J.  lueidum,  Banks.  J. 
grdeile,  Andr.).  Climber,  or  sometimes  a  tree  in  it* 
native  place,  glabrous  or  pubescent:  lvs.  opposite, 
mostly  short-stalked,  shining,  varying  from  oblong- 
elliptic  to  ovate-lanceolate  to  cordate-ovate,  acute  or 
obtuse,  usually  less  than  3  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  termi- 
nal forking,  many-fld.  clusters;  calyx-teeth  short  and 
sometimes  scarcely  any;  corolla-tube  J^-Hin.  long,  the 
acute  lobes  somewhat  shorter.  Austral.  B.M.  980. 
B.R.  606.— Summer  bloomer. 

2.  trinerve,  Vahl.  Tall-climbing,  with  terete  gla- 
brous branches:  lvs.  opposite,  short-stalked,  ample, 
ovate-oblong  and  acuminate,  strongly  3-nervod  from 
the  base:  fls.  white,  in  small  clusters;  calyx-teeth  nar- 
row but  much  shorter  than  the  long  corolla-tube; 
corolla-lobes  only  half  as  long  as  the  tube,  acute.  India. 
B.R.  918.— Perhaps  only  a  form  of  J.  aruutomosans, 
Wall. 

3.  ngidum,  Zenker  (J.  ligustrifblium,  Wall.).  Com- 
pact dense  rigid  glabrous  shrub,  scarcely  climbing:  lvs. 
opposite,  2  in.  long,  ovate  or  elliptic,"  shining  green, 
more  or  less  acute  at  both  ends  but  not  acuminate, 
coriaceous,  with  reticulating  nerves:  fls.  white,  fra- 
grant, in  few-fld.  dense  sessile  cymes;  calyx-teeth  lin- 
ear, erect;  corolla-tube  1  in.  long,  exceeding  the  lobe*. 
India. 

4.  multipartitum,  Hochst.  Erect  bushy  shrub,  to  10 
ft.,  the  branches  minutely  puberulent:  lvs.  simple, 
ovate-lanceolate,  less  than  2  in.  long,  acute,  somewhat 
undulate:  fls.  probably  white,  fragrant,  solitary  on  the 
ends  of  branches;  calyx  10-parted,  the  lobes  setaceous; 
corolla-tube  to  1  Vi  in.  long,  the  limb  of  several  or  many 
ovate-elliptic  or  linear-oblong  acute  lobes.  S.  Afr. 

CC.  Calyx  pubescent  or  pilose. 
T>.  Teeth  of  calyx  subulate. 

5.  Sambac,  Soland.  Arabian  Jasmine.  Climbing, 
the  angular  branchlets  pubescent :  lvs.  opposite  or  in  3  * 
(the  ternate-lvd.  specimens  giving  rise  to  the  name  J. 
trifoliatum,  Hort.),  firm  in  texture,  shining,  nearly  or 


quite  glabrous,  the  petiole  short  and  abruptly  curved 
upward,  elliptic-ovate  or  broad-ovate,  either  promi- 
nently acute  or  completely  rounded  on  the  end,  entire, 
prominently  veined:  clusters  3-12-fld.;  calyx-lobe* 
linear  and  prominent,  hirsute  on  the  edges  (sometime* 
almost  glabrous);  corolla-tube  ]  -in.  long;  lobes  oblong 
or  orbicular.  India.  B.R.I. — Much  cult,  in  the  tropics. 
Fls.  white,  but  turning  purple  as  they  die.  A  full  double 
button-fld.  group  is  in  cult.,  one  form  of  which  is  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (or  Grand  Duke).  The  double 
form  is  shown  in  B.M.  1785.  This  double  form  some- 
*e*  as  J.  trifoliatum.  J.  Sambac  is  a  perpetual 
particularly  in  froetlee*  countries,  where  it 
i  stand  in  the  open. 

6.  undulituxn,  Ker.  Climbing,  with  hairv  branches, 
slender:  lvs.  opposite,  short-pet ioled,  rather  small 
(about  2  in.  long),  ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate, 
somewhat  pubescent  beneath,  somewhat  undulate:  fls. 
6-10,  in  terminal  cymes,  white,  long-tubed;  calyx-teeth 
short;  oorolla-tubc  J«in.  long,  and  slender;  lobes  half  or 
less  as  long,  acute.  India.  B.R.  436. — Lvs.  sometimes 
temate.  Little  known  in  cult,  in  this  country. 

7.  pubescens,  Willd.  (J.  hirsiUum.  Willd.  J.  multir 
florum,  Andr.).  Climbing,  rusty-hairy :  lvs.  opposite, 
very  short-pet  ioled,  rather  thick,  ovate-acute:  calyx- 
teeth  usually  '-5 sin.  long  (nearly  or  quite  twice  as  long 
as  in  J.  undulatum),  with  spreading  yellow  hairs:  fls. 
white,  much  like  those  of  J.  wtaulatum,  the  lobes 
broad;  often  half-double.  India.  B.M.  1991.  B.R.  15. 
J.H.  III.  43:322.— Will  stand  some  frost.  Said  to  be 
a  good  dwarf  glasshouse  subject. 

8.  gracillimum,  Hook.  f.  Climbing  or  scrambling, 
soft-pubescent  or  hairy:  lvs.  opposite,  very  short- 
pet  ioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  base  cor- 
date or  truncate,  bright  green  above  and  pubescent 
beneath,  1H  in.  or  less  long:  fls.  white,  in  very  large, 
dense  hanging  heads,  an  inch  or  more  across,  fragrant; 
calyx-teeth  long  and  awl-like,  half  as  long  as  the  slen- 
der corolla-tube;  corolla-lobes  many  (usually  about  9), 
acute.  N.Borneo.  G.C.  II.  15:9.  B.M.  6559.  J.H. 
111.52:281.  G.Z.26,  p.  97.  G.  4:471;  7:233.  F.S.R. 
3,  p.  15. — Long,  lithe  branches  spring  from  near  the 
ground  and  bear  heavy  clusters  at  their  ends.  Hand- 
some floriferous  winter  bloomer.  Nearly  hardy  in  eastern 
part  of  N.  C. 

dd.  Teeth  of  calyx  linear. 

9.  nitidum,    Skan.     Slender-branched,  somewhat 

Cibescent,  half-twining:  lvs.  opposite,  shining.  2-3  in. 
ng,  elliptic-lanceolate,  short-acuminate,  the  base 
somewhat  cuneate,  green  above  and  pale  beneath, 
lightly  pilose  along  the  rib,  primary  veins  3,  the  petiole 
less  than  H'm.  long  and  wry  pilose:  fls.  white,  in  small 
cymes,  very  fragrant,  the  pedicels  about  J-jin.  long; 
calyx  pilose,  the  teeth  linear  and  recurved  and  about 
I4in.  long;  corolla-tube  narrow,  J^in.  long;  lobes  of 
corolla  9-12,  linear-lanceolate,  spreading,  lj-j  in.  broad. 
Admiralty  Isls.  (Bismarck  Archipelago).  K  B  32,  p. 
182.  R.H.  1907,  pp.  110,  111.  J.H.  III.  60:237.  Gn. 
63,  p.  61.  A.F.  15:1237. — An  excellent  warmhouse 
climber. 

10.  Mlingayi,  Clarke.  Scandent  shrub  with  pilose 
branches:  lvs.  opposite,  long-petiolcd,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, 5  in.  long,  glabrous,  acute  at  apex  and  rhomboid  at 
base,  coriaceous,  the  nerves  6-8  pairs  and  conspicuous 
and  oblique  and  not  inarched:  fls.  white,  star-shaped, 
fragrant,  in  dense  pubescent  panicled  cymes,  on  very 
short  pedicels;  calyx-tube  J^in.  long,  campanulate, 
the  teeth  J^in.  or  less  long,  linear;  corolla-tube  %-\  in. 
long,  the  elliptic  lobes  acute,  the  limb  in.  duun. 
Penang  (India).  B.M.  7823.— Named  for  Dr.  A.  C. 
Maingay,  the  discoverer. 

bb.  Fls.  pink  or  red. 

11.  Beesianum,  Forrest  &  Diels.  Shrub,  1-3  ft.:  lvs. 
simple  and  small,  short-petioled,  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
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1  in.  or  less  long :  fls.  pink  or  deep  rose,  very  fragrant ; 
calyx-lota-a  linear,  lew  than  f^in.  long;  corolla-tulie 
short  (lesB  than  J 7 in.  long);  lobes  of  corolla  erect  or 
spreading,  broad-elliptic  or  suborbicular,  short.  W. 
China,  altitude  8,000-9.000  ft.  (Bees,  Ltd..  Liverpool.) 

AA.  Ltit.  of  3  or  more  IfU.  (nt>metime»  only  1  in  So.  19). 
B.  The  li*.  opposite. 
c.  Fls.  white. 

12.  aioricum,  Linn.  Climbing,  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 

the  branches  terete:  Ivs.  evergrw  ppn«itc,  the  Ifts. 

3,  ovate-acuminate,  the  2  side  ones  often  smaller:  calvx- 
te«.th  verv  small;  oblong  corolla-lobes  about  an  long*  as 
the  tube.  Canary  Isls.  B.M.  1XS9. — A  good  white-fid. 
temperate-house  species  blooming  in  summer  and 
winter. 

13.  officinale,  Linn.  (J.  poeticum,  Hort.).  Jessa- 
mine. Kig.  200S.  Long,  slender  grower  requiring  sup- 
port,  but  scarcely  self-climbing,  glabrous  or  very  nearly 
so:  Ivs.  opposite,  odd-pinnate,  the  lateral  Ifts.  2-3  pairs 
and  rbomboid-oblong-acute,  the  terminal  one  longer: 
fls.  white,  2-10  in  terminal  more  or  less  leafy  clusters; 
calyx-teeth  linear,  '  4  ^in.  long,  or  sometimes  as  long  as 
the  rather  short  corolla-tube;  eorolla-lobes 4  or  5,  oblong, 
more  or  less  involute  on  the  margins.  Kashmir,  3,000- 
9,000  ft.,  Persia,  and  now  widely  distributed.  B.M.  31. 
R.H.  1878,  p.  428.— Long  cult.  The  glossy  foliage  and 


fragrant  white  summer-blooming  fls.  render  the  plant 
very  attractive  in  the  S  ,  where  it  is  hardy.  With  pro- 
tection it-  will  stand  :is  far  X.  as  Philadelphia.  Var. 
affine,  Nichols,  (J.  ttffi.tn,  Hort.  I,  is  a  form  with  larger 
fls.  R.H.  1S7S,  p.  42S.  Then-  are  double-fld.  forms; 
also  with  yellow-  and  silver-edged  Ivs. 

14.  floribundum,  R.  Br.  Much  like  J.  officinale,  but 
differs  in  calyx-teeth,  and  corolla-lobes  wider  and  more 
obtuse  and  "onlv  half  length  of  the  tube:  branches 
glabrous:  Ivs.  opposite;  Ifts.  5,  ovate,  apiculate,  the 
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terminal  one  largest:  fls.  fragrant,  white,  in  dicboto- 
mous  axillary  and  terminal  clusters;  calyx-lobes  subu- 
late, longer  than  the  bell-shaped  calyx-tube;  ooroUa- 
tube  exceeding  the  calyx,  to  Jjin.  king;  segms.  5,  }  >w. 
long,  oblong.  Nile  Land. 

15.  anguUrc,  Vahl.  Climlxr  with  long  4-angle<i 
branches:  Ivs.  opposite,  hirsute;  Ifts.  3,  orbicular, 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  niucronate:  fls.  white,  about  1 1  ..in. 
across,  odorless,  in  3's  on  axillary  trifid  pedunclo*; 
calyx  glnbrous,  5-toothed,  the  teeth  equaling  or  shorter 
than  the  tube;  corolla-tube  many  times  longer  than 
calyx,  1-1  '2  in.,  very  sh*ndcr;  lobes  of  corolla  5-7. 
oval-lanceolate,  somewhat  obtuse  or  subacute.  S.  Afr. 
U.M.6K65.  GC.  III.  28:360,  361.  Var.  glabra  turn, 
Mey.  (J.  capenae,  Thunb.).  St,  scarcely  puberulent, 
the  Ivs,  glabrous. 

16.  grandifldrum,  Linn.  Cataloniax,  Itauak, 
Koyai.  or  Spanish  Jasmine.  Xearlv  erect-growing,  the 
branch**  drooping  anil  angular,  glabrous  or  very  nearly 
so:  Ivs.  opposite,  the  rachis  flattened  or  winged,  the  Ifts. 
5-7,  elliptic  or  round-elliptic  or  oval,  mostly  ending  in  a 
very  small  |»oint  or  cusp,  the  terminal  1ft.  mostly  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  acuminate:  calyx-teeth  ^4 in.  long  or 
rarely  half  as  long  as  the  corolla-tube;  corolla  star- 
shaped,  larger  than  in  J.  officinale.  India;  naturalized, 
in  Fla.  B.R.  91.  G.  2:451.— Probably  the  best  white- 
fld.  species.  Summer  and  fall,  or  nearly  perpetual  in 
warm  countries.  Much  grown  in  Eu.  for  perfumery, 
and  also  a  good  greenhouse  subject ;  young  stock  may 
be  planted  out  in  spring;  will  stand  sun.  Stands  10-12* 
of  frost. 

cc.  FU.  yellow. 

17.  midiflorum,  Lindl.  (J.  Sieboldianum,  Blume). 
Twiggy  nearly  erect  shrub  with  4-angled  glabrous  stiff 
branch  lets:  Ivs.  opposite,  small,  with  3  little  ovate  cili- 
ate  Ifts.,  the  entire  foliage  falling  in  autumn  or  when 
the  growth  is  completed :  fls.  solitary,  in  early  spring  (or 
winter),  from  long,  scaly  buds,  subtended  by  several  or 
many  small  If  .-like  bracts,  yellow;  calyx-lobes  leafy 
and  spreading  or  reflexed,  snorter  than  the  corolla- 
tub*'  ;  corolla-segms.  obovate,  often  wavy.  China. 
B.R.  32:48.  B.M.  4649.  R.H.  1852:201.  G.C.  III. 
11:181.  G.W.  15,  p.  300.  II. F.  2:64.  J.F.  3:320.  Var 
•ftreum,  Hort.,  has  yellow-variegated  foliage. — A 
most  interesting  species,  reminding  one  of  forsythia 
when  in  bloom.  Hardy  south  of  Washington,  and 
blooming  nearly  all  winter.  With  protection,  it  will 
stand  as  far  north  as  Hudson  River  valley,  and  bloom 
very  early  in  spring.  In  northern  glasshouses,  used 
mostly  as  a  late  winter  and  early  spring  bloomer. 
Strong-growing  specimens  need  support. 

18.  primulinum,  Hcmsl.  Very'  like  J-  nudiflorunx, 
botanically,  but  with  larger  Ivs.  which  are  sometimes 
well  developed  at  flowering-time,  and  with  much  Lirger 
fls.,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  exceeding  the  tube;  a  ram- 
bling very  free-flowering  evergreen  glabrous  shrub,  with 
slender  green  4-angled  branches:  Ivs.  pet »o led,  of  3  Ifts. 
which  are  almost  sessile  and  1  or  2  in.  long,  entire, 
oblong-lanceolate,  shining  above  and  paler  beneath: 
fls.  primrose-yellow  with  a  darker  eye,  1  lsr-2  in.  across, 
solitarv  on  axillary  bracted  peduncles  or  branchlets; 
calyx-lol>es  lanceolate,  slightly  hairy;  corolla-lobes 
usually  6,  obovate-spatulate;  stamens  exserted.  Yun- 
nan. China,  apparently  as  an  escape  from  cult.;  some- 
times partially  double.  B.M.  7981.  G.C.  III.  33:197. 
R.H.  1904,  p.lS2;  1906:472.  R.B.  35,  p.  266.  On.  69, 
n.  71;  71:270.  J  H  III.  46:295.  CM.  46:103;  49:141. 
r  SR.  2:16^. — One  of  the  best  introductions  of 
recent  years;  stands  some  frost.  It  blooms  in  early 
spring,  the  season  lasting  two  months  or  more.  Not 
hardv  north  of  Washington,  but  nearly  evergreen  in 
the  S. 

un.  The  It*,  alternate:  fls.  yellow. 

19.  froticans,  Linn.  <J.  littemn,  Cueld.  J.  syr)ai-um. 
Bows.  &  Gaill.).  Glabrous  bush,  to  12  ft.,  not  climbing, 
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but  with  slender  and  weak  branches  which  are  .u:l''-  d: 
lvs.  alternate;  lfts.  3  (rarely  1),  somewhat  curved,  obo- 
vate  to  spatulate  or  oblong,  obtuse:  fls.  yellow,  not 
fragrant,  few  in  subterminal  clusters;  calyx-lobes 
subulate;  corolla-tube  twice  length  of  calyx,  about  1  ^in. 
long;  lobes  of  corolla  5,  obtuse :  berries  black  at  maturity. 
S.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  B.M.  4M.— Evergreen. 

20.  humile,  Linn.  (J.  ret-oliitum,  Sims.  J.  U'al- 
lichidnum  Lindl.  J.  fiAvum.  Sieb.  J.  triumphant. 
Hort.).  Eig.  2009.  A  diffuse  shrub,  in  the  open  ground 


2000.  Jasminum  humile.  <X!>> 


in  the  8.  reaching  20  ft.  and  requiring  support,  but  in 
glasshouses  usually  grown  as  a  pot-bush :  branches  gla- 
brous, angled:  fvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate  (rarely 
reduced  to  1  1ft.),  the  lateral  lfts.  1-3  pairs,  all  lfta. 
thickish  and  acuminate,  and  more  or  less  revolute  on 
the  edges,  varying  from  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate 
to  oblong-rotund:  fls.  bright  yellow,  in  open  clusters; 
calyx-teeth  very  short;  corolla-tube  $,-1  in.  long, 
usually  considerably  exceeding  the  mostly  obtuse  and 
reflexing  lobes,  Trop.  Asia.  B.M.  1731.  BR.  178; 
350;  1409.  L.B.C.  10:966.— Apparently  the  common- 
est jasmine  in  American  glasshouses,  usually  known 
as  J.  revolutum.  It  is  hardy  in  the  open  as  far  north  as 
Maryland.  Lvs.  thick  and  evergreen.  Needs  a  cool 
house  if  grown  under  glass.  Summer  and  fall  bloomer. 
J.  Reiresii,  Hort.,  probably  belongs  to  this  species. 
Some  horticulturists  distinguish  a  J.  humile  from  J. 
revolutum,  the  former  said  to  be  of  smaller  size,  leas 
noriferous,  and  fls.  smaller  and  scarcely  fragrant. 

21.  pubfgerum,  D.  Don.  Erect  shrub,  much  like  /. 
humile  and  perhaps  a  form  of  it.  But  softly  and  densely 
villous:  lvs.  alternate;  lfts.  3-7,  to  2  in.  long,  suborbic- 
ular  to  ovate  or  oblong,  villous  on  both  surfaces:  fls. 
yellow,  in  dense  nearly  sessile,  very  villous,  about  15-fld. 
cymes;  calyx-teeth  linear,  longer  than  in  J.  humile; 
corolla-tube  %in.  long.  India. 

22.  odoratfssimum,  Linn.  Much  like  No.  20,  but 
more  erect  and  less  leafy  when  in  flower:  lvs.  alternate, 
the  lfts.  3  or  5,  shining,  oval  or  broad-oval  and  obtuse: 
fls.  yellow,  in  a  terminal  cluster;  calyx-teeth  very  short; 
corolla-lobes  oblong-obtuse,  mostly  shorter  than  the 
tube.  Summer.  Madeira.  B.M.  285. — It  is  an  erect, 
glabrous  shrub  with  straight,  stiff,  terete  or  slightly 
angular  branches. 

23.  fl6ridum,  Bunge  (J.  subulAtum,  Lindl.).  Shrub, 
glabrous,  erect  but  with  flexuous  branches:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, 3-foliobte  (rarely  5-foliolate),  the  lfts.  coriaceous, 
ovate-oblong  or  oval  and  acute:  fls.  golden  yellow.  •  2in. 
diam.  in  open  cymes  or  panicles;  calyx-teeth  long- 
subulate,  as  long  us  the  tube,  the  calyx-tube  turbinate 
:ind  5-angled;  corolla-tube  4  times  length  of  calyx; 
segms.  ovate,  acute,  spreading  to  P4  in.  across;  sta- 
mens included.  China.  B.M.  6719.— Hardy  as  far 
north  as  Washington.  Apparently  very  little  planted. 

J.  aurxruLUum,  Vahl.  Sc:indetit,  pul>i-*c«>rit  or  nearly  glabrous: 
lva.  rwwtly  sample  but  aonietimet  3-fi .liolui.-  and  tlw  lateral  lfta. 
re.lur.-i  to  auricles:  fls.  while,  in  i-oni|iound  many-fid.  cymes; 

■  bin.  or  lew  lou«.  the  elliptic  and   ltiu.  long. 


India.  B.R.  264. — J.  caltArrum.  Muelt..  ia  a  spring-  and  nimmrr- 
blooming  Auatralian  twining  quite  glabrous  ■pecica  with 
white  fls.  and  simple.  opposite,  thick,  3-  or  .V  nerved  lva. — J.  didy- 
mum.  Korst.  Climber:  Ms.  small,  white,  in  narrow  axillary  cyme* 
whieh  firm)  the  lvs.:  lva.  opposite,  terruite:  lit*,  often  rctuae. 
Austral.  B.M.  ti:My.  Saul  U>  be  an  excellent  warmhouae  species. — 
J.  ihrdldu,  Diets-  Branchca  angled,  hairy:  lvs.  alternate.  3-.Vfoli- 
olate:  lfta.  lanceolate,  aomewhat  obtuse  or  apirulate,  the  terminal 
one  longer:  corymb  terminal,  about  3-5-fld. ;  calyx-scgma.  subulate, 
hispid.  eoioUa  yellow,  the  tube  ti-S  times  longer  than  calyx,  the 
lobes  apiculate.  China.  Allied  to  J.  humile  and  J.  pubigcrurn. — 
J.  pamrulfitum.  Koxbg.  Evergreen  climber,  auitable  for  warmhouse: 
lva.  oppoaite.  3  loliolate;  lit*,  elliptic,  obtuse:  flu.  white,  in  eyniea; 
eorolla-tube  >,in.  long  China.  B.H.  090.  I.  B  C  5:  iW.—J.  paly 
dnlhum,  1  ranch  ,  a  Chinese  specie*  in  the  way  of  J.  grandifJorum, 


may  be  expected  to  appear  in  cult,  in  greenhouses.    Fla.  while 
insitle.  reddish  oulaide.  long-tubed,  very  fragrant: 
with  about  5  long-acuminate  lfta:  at*,  long  and  eart 
1891.  p.  270.  L.  H.  B. 

JATEORHlZA  (name  alludes  to  healing  qualities  of 
the  root).  Also  spelled  Jatrorrhiza.  Menispermdct*. 
Tropical  twiners. 

Herbaceous  perennials  or  suffrutesccnt,  with  rough 
or  setose  sts.:  lvs.  large,  palmately  lobed:  dioecious; 
male  fls.  in  long  and  slender  racemose  panicles  in  the 
axils;  female  fls.  in  racemes  that  are  simple  or  nearly 
so;  sepals  6  in  2  series;  netals  6,  shorter  than  the 
"  ;  stamens  (in  male  n.)  6,  the  filaments  free  or 
p;  ctirpels  (in  female  fl.)  3, 


Iva.  opposite. 

B.H. 


,  with  divided  stigmas: 
fr.  an  ovoid  drupe. — Species  apparently  2,  in  Trop. 
Afr.  J.  palmata.  Miers  (Cocculus  palmatus,  DC. 
Menispermum  palmdtum,  Lam.  M.  Columba,  Roxbg. 
J.  Columba,  Miers).  Probably  not  in  the  trade  in  our 
territory,  but  the  fascicled  fusiform  fleshy  roots  are 
the  source  of  the  drug  calumba:  st.  herbaceous:  lvs. 
6-16  in.  across,  3-5-lobed,  deeply  cordate,  the  lateral 
lobes  broad-ovate  or  roundish  triangular,  the  central 
lobe  often  broadly  obovate:  male  panicles  very  slender, 
6-12  in.  or  more  long:  drupes  ovoid,  setose,  in  clusters 
of  4-6.  Mozambique;  the  name  calumba  or  columba 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Columbo,  Ceylon,  whence 
the  supply  of  roots  was  once  supposed  to  have  come. 
B.M.  2976,  2971.  L.  H.  B. 


JATROPHA  (Greek,  referring  to  its  medicinal  use). 
Euphorbiact*.  A  varied  group  of  tropical  herbs,  shrubs 
or  trees;  several  species  cultivated  in  the 
for  their  ornamental  or  curious  leaves  and  I 
some  grown  in  the  tropics  for  their  economic 

Juice  milky:  lvs.  alternate,  simple,  usually  palmately 
lobed,  sometimes  pinnate  and  entire:  fls.  monoecious, 
rarely  dioecious,  usually  with  petals;  sepals  5,  more  or 
less  connate  at  base,  imbricate;  stamens  about  10,  in 
2  or  more  whorls,  some,  at  k«ast,  with  the  filaments  con- 
nate; ovary  2-5-celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell :  fr.  a  caps. — 
About  150  species,  chiefly  in  the  tropics  of  Amer.  and 
Afr.  Related  to  Hevea  and  Aleurites. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Jatropha  are  tropical  shrubs, 
but  several  low  or  herbaceous  species  extend  into  the 
southern  United  States.  One,  the  spurge  nettle,  J. 
stimulosa,  Michx.  (Cnidoscolus  stimulosus,  Gray),  is  a 
stinging  weed  of  sandy  soil  in  the  South,  with  white 
tubular  calyx.  A  related  species  J.  aconitifolia,  is 
planted  for  hedges  in  Central  America.  Many  species 
nave  found  use  in  medicine  chiefly  as  local  or  popular 
remedies.  The  oil  of  J.  Curcas,  for  which  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  tropical  Americn,  is  used  as  a  purgative 
and  also  for  cooking,  soap-making  and  the  like.  In 
Mexico  the  seeds  are  re|K>rted  to  be  eaten  like  peanuts. 
A  few  years  ago  J.  gossypifdia  attracted  some  atten- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  leprosy. 

Most  of  the  stx-cies  are  adapted  to  sandy  loam  soil. 
They  grow  readily  from  seeds,  and  cuttings  from  hard 
young  branches  can  be  rooted  in  sand  with  not  torn  heat 
If  dried  somewhat  before  bedding. 

A.  Petals  fret,  or  nrarly  xo:  Ira.  long-petioltd;  stipules 
usually  dissrrtrd  and  pvrsitU  nl. 

gossypifdlia,  Linn.  Bellyache  Brsn.  Subshrub, 
2-0  ft.  high:  lvs.  5-lobed,  nearly  glabrous,  4-6  in.  wide, 
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with  prominent  gland-tipped  haire  on  the  margin, 
stipules  and  petioles,  those  of  the  latter  branched :  petals 
dark  purple; ovarv  pul>escent : fr. gkjbular-obkmg,  warty. 
Trop.  Amer.,  Key  West;  Trop.  Afr.  L.B.C.  2:117. 
B  R.  746. 

gUndullfera,  Roxbg.  (J.  olauca,  Vahl).  Shrub,  3-4 
ft.  high:  Ivs.  3-5-lobed,  almost  glabrous,  glaucous, 
glandular  dentate;  stipules  nearly  1  in.  king;  petiok'  not 
glandular:  fls.  yellowish  green;  ovary  glabrous.  India. 

multifida,  Linn.  Coral  Plant.  Physic  Nit. 
Shrub,  5-15  ft.  high:  Ivs.  deeply  palniately  7-11-parted, 
glabrous,  glaucous  below,  the  lobes  narrow,  4-7  in.  long, 
pinnately  incised  to  entire;  stipukw  about  J-*>in.  king; 
petiole  not  glandular:  fls.  scarlet.  Texas  to  Brazil. 

podagrica,  Hook.  Gr  atemala  Rhibarb.  Physic 
Nit.  Tartaoo.  Shrub,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  peltate, 
3-5-lobed,  4-H  in.  wkle.  glabrous  and  glaucous,  lolies 
entire;  stipules  about  Jjin.  long;  petkde  not  glandular: 
jietals  scarlet;  ovary'  glabrous.  Cent.  Amer.  U.K. 
8:146.  B.M.  4376. 

pandurifdlia,  Andr.  (J.  acuminata,  Desv.  J.  hastdta, 
C.riseb.  Mdnihot  ditvrtifotw,  Sweet), 
lvs.  ovate  to  oblong 
or  panduriform, 
entire  except  the 
dentate  base,  2-3 
in.  wide,  glabrous  or 
puberulent;  petiole 
2  in.  or  taw  long; 
stipules  small, 
entire,  not  glandu- 
lar: petals  over 
}  tin.  long,  scarlet ; 
cvme  many-fl<l.  W. 
Indies.  B.M. 
604.  L.  B.  C.  17: 
1604. 

a  \.  Petals  united  {the  nettle -like 
eptcie*  art  aprtalous,  irith  a 
tubular  pttaloid  calyx). 


Curcas,  Linn.  Frf.xoi  Physic 
Nut.  Barbados  Nit.  Ptmanra 
Nut.  Large  shrub  or  tree,  up  to  15 
ft.  high:  ivs.  long-petioled,  some- 
what 3-5-lobed  like  English  ivy, 
almost  glabrous,  3-6  in.  wide;  stip- 
ules minute;  deciduous:  fls.  small, 
yellowish  green;  cymes  rnnny-fld., 
corymbiform.   Trop.  Arner. 

spathulaU,  Muell.  Arg.  (Mozitma 
spalhulata,  Ort.).    ToeoTE  Pkieto. 
high,  stoloniferous:  branches  fleshv:  lvs.  sessile,  nearly 

Slabrous,  spatulate,  entire  or  3-lobed:  fls.  in  fascicles, 
icrciouH,  pale  rose-color;  ovarv  1-3-cellcd:  cajis.  usu- 
ally 1 -seeded.  Texas  to  Cent.  Amer.- 
in  succulent  collections. 


2010. 
Jcflrmonia 
diphjUa. 


Shrub,  1-15  ft. 


J.  acnnili/Atut,  Mill. , Tar.  I'ajuiyn,  Pax.  Trw,  apctalou*.  stinfjr)*. 

Shrub:  petals 

■       ijhjJTTj  fW  t  ] 

■piny,  ap»'t*lou»:  fta.  aromatic    Cuba.— J.  \ntrgHr\ma,  Jari|.= 


■piny.  font.  Amrr, —  J 
uniuxl.  Calif,  lo 


rantwM,  MuWl.  Arg 
HRf 


prl 

Tr«-.  Minting. 
.  'rrim/i.  Jari|.= 

J.  tUvrnafolia,  MupII.  Ar*.  Small  ttw  or  ahruh:  prttiln  frrp.  ttiliukw 
cnutr;  IU.  rr.1.  B.M.  HM.  W.  Imli...—  J.  A"u«Mi.imi,  MupII,  Ar«. 
Shrub,  aprtalou",  »tinjriiin.  "piny.  Trop.  Amrr.  J.  AMniAw— 
Mnnihot. — J.  I'oUidna.  MupII.  Art.  Shrub  or  unall  trw:  petal* 
free:  Minnies  dimr'ptpd.  S.  Urniil.— J.  Arena,  I.inn.  Shrub,  stiriiruut. 
■piny,  apetalou*.  O.C.  II.  14:763.  Trop.  Amrr. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 
JEFFERSONIA   (Thomas   Jefferson,   thin!  presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  Slates).   Berberidacex .  Attractive 
hardy  perennial  herbs. 

Rhizomatous:  lvs.  radical,  palmatcly  nerved.  2-IoIhiI 
or  2-parted:  fl.  solitary  on  a  naked  static;  sepals  4, 
petaloid  but  fugacious;  petals  S,  flai.  larger  than  sepals; 
stamens  8.  free,  wilh  slender  filaments;  ovary  single, 
the  style  2-lobed  at  apex:  fr.  a  caps.,  partiallv  circum- 
summit.— Two  sjHcies,  1  in  E.  N\  Amer. 


and  1  in  Manchuria.  The  oriental  species,  J.  dutna, 
Benth.  &  Hook.,  seems  not  to  be  in  cult. 

diphvlla.  Peru.  {Podophyllum  diphyllum,  Linn.  J. 
binata,  Bart  ).  Fig.  2010.  Twin-leaf.  Rheumatism- 
t.  Lvs.  gl  aucous  beneath,  3-6  in.  long,  2—4  in. 
p,  the  pcUoles  6-12  in.  high:  fls.  about  1  in.  across, 
white.  N.  Y.  and  Ont.  to  Wis.  and  Iowa,  and  to  Term. 
G.  35 : 1 13.— A  very  attractive  woods  plant.  Somet  imes 
has  parts  of  fls.  in  3's  or  5's.  l,  u  J3 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE  :  Artxrhok,.  Jrrumdrm.  J. 
Solanum  Ptrudv-captttum.  J.Crosa:  Lythm*  (Judrrtitirtitn, 
Chrnopadtvm  Batty:  J  Sage:  I'Momw  /rutieom.  J.  Thorn: 
wnu]  arulratn. 


JEWEL  WEED:  ImpaJient  aurta  and  /. 
JIMPSON  or  JIMSON  WEED:  Datum. 

JOANNESIA  (from  Johannes).  Euphorbi&ce*.  A 
tree  cult,  in  many  tropical  lands  for  ornament,  for  the 
wood,  and  the  seeds  used  in  medicine.  Juice  milky: 
lvs.  alternate,  long-petioled,  digitately  3-7-foliate; 
In-  stalked,  entire:  fls.  monoecious,  with  petals;  calyx 
5-toothed,  valvate;  stamens  7-10.  more  or  less  united; 
ovary  2-celled,  ovules  1  to  each  cell:  fr.  a  large  drupe. — 
One  species,  related  to  Alcuritcs  and  Jatropha.  It 
grows  easily  on  poor  soil  and  stands  long  droughts  welL 
It  is  hardy  in  S.  Calif. 

,  Veil.  (.4*nda  Gomesii,  Juss.).  Anoa  Assr  and 


icuous: 


fr.  4-5  in.  thick,  coconut- 
S.  Bnuil. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

Coiz  Laeryma~J ot>\. 


various  other  native  names.  A  large  tree:  lfts.  ovate, 
3-4  in.  long:  infl.  a  paniculate  cyme,  terminal  and 
axillary;  fls.  im 
like,  with  4  lan 

JOB'S  TEARS 
JOE-PYE  WEED:  Bupalorium  purpurtum. 
JOHNSO  ft -GRASS:  Hulcu,  Wapwifl. 
JONQUIL:  Sarcims. 

JOVELlANA  {Jorrllano»,  Spanish  personal  name). 
Serophulariaeeir.  A  half-dozen  South  American  and 
New  Zealand  plants  that  sometimes  are  included  with 
Calceolaria,  are  referred  to  this  genus.  None  of  them 
is  apparently  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  but  J. 
violdrea,  Don  (see  Calceolaria  vivlacea,  supplementary 
list)  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  in 

the  Old  World.  Thev  differ  from  Calceolaria  in  having 

_  ■  *  11   - .  1  .  .  1  ■ 


a  ringent  corolla  without  a 


lip. 


JUANULLOA  (George  Juan  and  Antonio  Llloa, 
Spanish  naturalists  who  traveled  in  Chile  and  Peru). 
Solanacfs.  About  10  species  of  ahrubbv  plants,  more  or 
less  epiphytic,  from  Cent.  Amer.  to  Peru,  sometimes 
mentioned  in  horticultural  literature  as  suitable  for 
growing  in  Ihe  warmhouse.  Erect  or  diffuse  and  pro- 
ducing runners  or  decumbent  branches,  glabrous  or 
tomentose:  Ivs.  thick  and  entire:  fls.  yellow  or  red, 
solitary  or  in  clusters;  calyx  colored,  large;  corolla 
tubular,  sometimes  ventricose  and  contracted  at  the 
throat,  with  small  broad  lobes;  stamen-  inserted  in 
lower  part  of  corolla-tube:  fr.  an  indehiscent  suc- 
culent or  dry  berry.  J.  auranftaca,  Otto  A  Dietr.  {J. 
parasitica.  Hook.),  is  the  s|>ecios  most  likely  to  occur 
in  cult.  It  is  a  glabrous  shrub  with  herbaceous  young 
branches:  Ivs.  alternate,  sometimes  2  together  and  very- 
unequal,  2-6  in.  long,  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse,  short- 
pet  ioled:  fls.  terminal  on  drooping  branches  in  a  sort 
of  leafy  raceme,  showy,  orange;  calyx  fleshy  and  large, 
5-angled,  loose  on  the  corolla,  the  latter  about  a 
third  longer  and  tubular,  enlarging  upward,  and  with 
a  limb  of  5  short  rounded  segms.  Peru,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  epiphytic;  but  said  to  thrive  well  in  a  warmhouse 
inearth.  B.M.  4118.  H.U.2,  p.  321.  L.  H.  B. 
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JVBMK  (after  Juba,  king  of  Numidia).  Palmare*. 
The  wine  palm  of  Chile,  J.  sptctabilu,  which  in  this 
country  is  rultivatod  outdoors  in  southern  California 
and  in  the  North  under  glass. 

Julxea  has  onlv  1  species,  a  tall,  unarmed  S.  American 
palm:  caudex  thick,  covered  with  the  bases  of  the 
sheaths:  Ivs.  terminal,  pinnatiscct;  Begins,  spreading, 
linear-lanceolate,  rigid;  margins  recurved;  rachis 
laterally  compressed,  convex  on  the  back,  acute 
beneath;  sheath  short,  open.  Allied  genera  in  cult,  are 
Attalea,  Cocos,  Maximiliana  and  Scheclca,  which  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  staminate  fls.  In  Jubtra 
the  petals  are  lanceolate;  stamens  numerous,  included, 
the  anther-cells  connate:  fr.  1 -seeded.  In  Attalea 
the  petal*  are  lanceolate;  stamens  10-24,  included, 
anther-cells  connate:  fr.  2-6-seeded.  For  distinctions 
from  other  genera  consult  also  Cocoa,  Maximiliana  and 
ScheeUa. 

Jutnta  spctabilis  is  a  handsome  and  satisfactory 
palm  for  the  cool  palm-house,  where  it  would  be  treated 
in  common  with  such  plants  as  Chamsrrop*  humilis, 
the  sabal*  and  Eu/rr/jc  monlana,  which  may  be  grown 
well  in  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  providing  the  plants 
are  properly  established.  In  gen«Tal  appearance,  J. 
tprctabiliii  reminds  one  of  some  kinds  of  Phoenix,  and, 
like  them,  does  not  show  the  true  character  of  its  foli- 
age in  a  very  small  state,  the  seedling  jubea  producing 
several  simple  leaven  before  developing  foliage  of  the 
pinnate  type.  In  Jubiea.  however,  the  lower  pinna>  do 
not  revert  to  spines,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Pho?nix 
and  the  pinna-  are  also  arranged  irregularly  on  the  mid- 
rib, thus  giving  the  fronds  a  feathery  effect.  The  cul- 
ture of  jubea  is  by  no  means  difficult,  propagation 
being  encch'd  by  means  of  imported  seeds,  which 
usually  give  a  fair  percentage  of  germination,  provid- 
ing they  are  started  in  a  warmhouse  and  kept  moist. 
The  seedlings  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  second 
leaf  appears,  and  kept  in  a  warmhouse  until  they  are 
large  enough  for  a  4-inch  pot,  and  from  this  time  forward 
cookr  treatment  will  give  the  best  results,  always 
remembering  the  fact  that  while  many  palms  (and 
jubea  among  the  number)  will  bear  much  neglect, 
yet  the  best  results  are  to  be  had  only  by  giving  plenty 
of  nourishment.  (W.  H.  Taplin.) 

spectabilis,  II BK  Height  40-60  ft.  but  much  lower 
incult.:lvs.  6-12  ft.  long.  G.C.  II.  18:401;  III.  18:516. 
Gn.  5,  p.  413.  V.  8:340.  A.F.  22:696.  C.L.A.2:19. 
Gng.  12:6.58.— The  southernmost  American  palm.  "It 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  palms,"  says  Franceschi,  "and 
can  endure  drought  ana  many  degrees  of  cold.  If  lib- 
erally treated,  it  makes  a  large  tree  in  a  few  years." 
A  full-sized  trunk  yields  about  90  gallons  of  sugary 
sap,  which  is  boiled  by  the  Chileans  and  called  "Miel 
de  Palma"  or  palm  honey,  which  is  extensively  used  on 
ships  and  hotels  on  the  west  coast  of  S.  Amer.  There  is 
some  danger  of  the  species  being  exterminated  in  Chile. 
The  frs.  look  like  diminutive  coconuts,  and  are  called 
Coquitos,  or  by  the  trade  "monkey's  coconuts."  In 
Europe,  it  is  cult,  under  glass,  and  also  used  for  sub- 
tropical bedding.  N.  Taylor^ 


iding  the  plants  that  of  J.  nigra  and  J.  rrgia,  which  is  heavy,  strong 
appearance,  J.  ami  durable,  and  of  dark  brown  color,  while  that  of  J. 
f  Pha?nix.  and,     cinerea  and  /.  Siebold- 


JTTDAS  TREE:  Crrcx: 

JTJGLANS  (ancient  Latin  name  from  Joei*  glans,  nut 
of  Jupiter).  Juglandaeese.  Walntt.  BrTTERNrr. 
Plate  LX.  Woody  plants  grown  for  their  handsome 
foliage  and  some  species  for  their  edible  nuts. 

Deciduous  trees,  rarely  shrubs:  branches  with 
lamellate  pith:  Ivs.  alternate,  without  stipules,  odd- 
pinnate,  of  aromatic  fragrance  when  bruised:  staminate 
fls.  with  a  2-5-lobed  t>erianth  and  6-30  stamens,  in 
slender  catkins;  pistillate  fls.  in  few-  to  manv-fld. 
racemes;  ovary  inferior,  1-eclled,  with  4  calyx-lobes 
and  included  in  a  3-lobed  involucre:  fr.  a  large  dru|>c 
with  a  thick,  indehiscent  husk;  nut  2-  or  4-celled  at 


the  base,  indehiscent  or  separating  at  last  into  2  valves. 
— About  15  species  in  N.  and  S.  Amer.  and  from  S.  E. 
Eu.  to  E.  Asia;  44  species  have  been  distinguished  and 
described  in  a  monograph  by  Dode  (B.S.D.  1906: 
67-97;  1909:  22-50,  165-215,  with  many  illustrations). 

The  walnuts  are  usually  tall  broad-headed  trees 
with  large  leaves,  and  with  small  greenish  flowers,  the 
staminate  in  pendulous  slender  often  conspicuous 
catkins,  the  pistillate  inconspicuous  followed  by  a  green- 
ish large  drupe  containing  an  edible  nut.  Most  of  the 
species  arc  hardy,  and  are  very  valuable  park  trees, 
with  a  massive,  'straight  trunk,"  and  a  light  and  airy 
broad  top,  the  best  being  probably  J.  nigra,  one  of 
the  noblest  trees  of  the  American  forest.  J.  regia,  J. 
rupestris,  and  J.  cathagensit  are  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts,  while  J.  caiiforniea  is  tender  in  the 
North.  Though  many  fungi  and  insects  prey  on  the 
walnut,  none  of  them  doe*  very  serious  damage,  the 
worst  being,  perhaps,  the  hickory-borer.  The  wood  of 
the  walnut,  which  is  easily  worked  and  susceptible  of 
receiving  a  beautiful  polish,  is  much  used  for  cabinet 
making  and  the  interior  finish  of 
that 

ami  durable, 
ci  ticrea 

iana  is  light  and  soft. 
The  husks  of  the  nuts 
are  sometimes  used  for 
dyeing  yellow,  and  the 
bark  for  tanning  leather. 
The  husk  of  J.  cinerea 
has  some  medicinal  prop- 
erties. The  nuts  of  all 
species  are  edible,  and 
are  an  article  of  commer- 
cial importance,  especi- 
ally those  of  J.  regia, 
which  are  the  best.  This 
species  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  East 
from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia.  The  nuts  of 
the  native  species  are 
also  sold  on  the  market, 
but  mostlv  gathered  in 
the  woods,  though  a 
number  of  improved 
varieties  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. J.  Sitboldiana  and  var.  eordiformis.  with  nuts 
superior  to  those  of  the  native  species,  and  much  val- 
ued in  Japan,  will  probably  become  valuable  nut  trees 
where  J.  regia  is  too  tender;  aho  J.  regia  var.  sinenti* 
is  hardier  than  the  type. 

The  walnut  grows  best  in  moderately  moist,  rich 
soil,  but  J.  einerea  is  more  moisture-loving  and  J.  regia 
prefers  well-drained  hillsides.  They  are  not  easily 
transplanted  when  older,  and  therefore  the  nuts  arc 
often  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  but  they 
may  be  safely  transplanted  when  two  or  three  years  old, 
or  even  later  when  they  have  been  transplanted  in  the 
nursery.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
stratified  and  not  allowed  to  become  dry.  A  light, 
sandy  soil  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  young  plants  pro- 
duce more  fibrous  roots,  while  in  stiff  soil  they  are 
liable  to  make  a  long  taproot.  The  young  seedlings 
are  transplanted  when  about  two  years  old;  sometimes 
the  taproot  is  cut  by  a  long  knife.  Varieties  are  often 
grafted  on  potted  stock  in  the  greenhouse  in  early 
spring  or  arc  budded  in  summer,  either  shield-  or  flute- 
budding  being  employed;  even  top-grafting  of  old  trees 
is  sometimes  practised.  For  culture  and  further 
information,  see  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "Nut  Culture  in  the  United  States,"  quoted 
below  as  U.  S.  N.  C;  see,  also,  Walnut. 
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ailanti/ulia.  10. 
oldla.  12. 
Attnrduina,  10. 
aspUnit/otxa,  1. 
HarUierutiia.  1. 
raUfornica,  4,  5. 
rathnycnn*.  K. 
cinerca,  7. 
coorriata,  10. 
corryrt'iisis,  1, 
cortJiformia,  10. 
dractmis,  8. 
OucUiuxiana,  1. 
rlumjala,  1. 

A.  Fr.  glabrous 


IMDEX. 

frrtilw.  1. 
filietfatta,  1. 
/rliJienjul,  1. 
l7i/>6o.wi(  1 1. 
llind&u,  S. 
iniertuodia,  11,  12. 
lariuiala.  1. 
LaralUi.  10. 
miijor.  2. 
mntidjihurica,  9. 
monophylla,  1. 
nigra,  6. 
oroid  f<i,  6. 
pcnduU.  1. 


prrpartunrnt,  1. 
pynlorfuin.  1 1. 
(lUulrudKuUui.  12. 
t|uercicui,  5. 

querci/otltt,  .">. 

n-KUt,  1. 
nipraitna,  2.  3. 
Kirbolduirui.  10. 
«r.ens„.  1. 
tubrordiformu,  10. 


2. 


11. 

I,  11. 


or  finely  pubescent,  1-3;  nut  4-cvlled  at 
the  base. 

d.  Lfts.  usually  7-9,  almost  entire. 

1.  regia,  Linn.  Persian  or  English  Walnut. 
Round-headed  tree,  to  70  ft.:  lft*.  5-13,  oblong  or 
oblong-ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  almost  glabrous, 
bright  green,  2-5  in.  long:  fr.  almost  globular,  green; 
nut  usually  oval,  reticulate  and  rather  smooth,  rather 
thin-ahelled.  S.  E.  Eu.  Himalayas,  China.  U.  S.  N.  C. 
pi.  6.  H.W.  2 :36,  pp.  87-9.  M.D.  1911,  n.  197  (habit). 
Many  varieties  are  cult,  as  fr.  trees,  lor  which  sec 
Wain -it.  Var.  sinensis,  DC.  (J.  sinensis,  Dode).  Lfts. 
usually  5,  larger,  pubescent  on  the  veins  below:  nut 
globose-ovoid,  very  rugose.  China,  Japan.  S.I.F.  2:5. 
Of  the  ornamental  varieties  the  most  distinct  and 
decorative  is  var.  laciniita,  Loud.  (var.  filicifdlia, 
Hort.  var.  asplenifolia,  Hort.),  with  narrow,  pinnately 
cut  lfts.;  very  effective  as  a  single  specimen  on  the 
lawn ;  remains  usually  shrubby.  M.D.G.  1908:617. 
Var.  monophylla,  DC.,  has  the  lvs.  simple  or  3-f olio- 
late.  Var.  pendula,  Kirchn.,  has  pendulous  branches. 
Var.  fertilis,  Kirchn.  (var.  fruticosa,  Dipp.  var.  pra par- 
turient, Hort.),  is  a  shrubby  variety  producing  rather 
small,  thin-shelled  nuts  on  very  young  plants.  Var. 

Hort.).  Nut  elon- 
gated, narrow- 
oblong.  II  II. 
1859,  p.  147; 
1861,  p.  427.  On. 
50,  p.  478.  Var. 
corcyrlnsis, 
Sprenger.  Lvs. 
large,  to  2  ft. 
long;  If  Us.  9,  the 
lowest  pair  very 
small,  the  upixr 
pairs  broadly 
ovate,  about  8 
in.  long  and  5 
in.  broad:  nut 
rather  thick- 
shelled.  J.  Du- 
ctouxidna.  Dode, 
from  the  Hima- 

2ou.  m. tJj*ua.  cm.«*.  g&^JJ; 

(Na.u«l«»e.)  elhptic  and  more 

acuminate  lfts.  and  nuts  with  thin  fragile  shell,  is  prob- 
ably only  a  variety  of  J.  regia. 

BB.  Lfts.  9-2.r,. 

C.  Width  of  lfts.  usually  less  than  1  in. 
D.  Nuts  deeply  gronretl, 
E.  Diam.  of  nut  up  to  I 4  in.:  lfts.  9-13. 

2.  major,  Heller  (J.  rupestris  var.  major,  Torr. 
Torrri/i,  Dode).  Tree,  to  50  ft.,  with  narrow  head: 
branchlets  pubescent  while  young:  lfts.  9-13,  rarely  to 
19,  oblong-lanceolate  to  ovate,  acuminate,  cuneate  or 
rounded  at  the  base,  coarsely  serrate,  soon  glabrous 
or  slightly  pubescent  on  the  midrib  beneath.  3-4  in. 
long,  the' lowest  lfts.  1  •  ;i-2  in.  long:  stamens  30-40: 
fr.  subglotjose  or  ovoid,  1-1,4      across,  coveml  with 
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a  close  rufous  tomentum;  nut  dark  brown  or  black, 
slightly  compressed,  with  broad  deep  longitudinal 
grooves,  with  a  thick  shell  and  small  sweet  kernel.  New 
Mex.,  Ariz.,  Colo.  S.S.  7:336. 

EE.  Diam.  of  nut  not  more  than  Ji»n.:  lfts.  11-23. 

3.  rupestris,  Engclm.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  to 
30  ft.:  branchlets  pubescent  when  young:  lfts.  17-23, 
narrow-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, finely  serrate  or  nearly 
entire,  puberulous  or  pube- 
scent when  young,  at 
maturity  quite  glabrous  or 
pubescent  on  the  midrib 
beneath,  2-3  in.  long:  sta- 
mens about  20;  ovary 
pubescent  or  tomentose:  fr. 
globular,  rarely  ovoid,  often 
pointed,  usually  pubescent, 
4~Jihv  across;  nut  with 
deep  longitudinal  grooves, 
thick-shelled,  with  small 
kernel.  Texas  and  N.  Mex. 
8.8.7:335.  G.W.  11, p. 399. 

4.  californica,  Walt. 
Shrub  or  tree,  12-20,  rarely 
40-50  ft.  high:  branchlets 
puberulous:  petioles  glandular-pubescent;  lfta.  11-15, 
rarely  to  19,  oblong-lanceolate,  usually  acute,  or  acumi- 
nate, cuneate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  glabrous,  1-24 
in.  long:  stamens  30-40:  fr.  globose,  \i~%m.  across, 
puberulous,  husk  thin;  nut  nearly  globose  with  deep 
longitudinal  grooves.  S.  Calif.  S.S.  7:337,  figs.  1-4. 

DD.  Nul  obscurely  or  not  at  all  grooved,  up  to  2  in.  across. 

5.  Hlndsii,  Sarg.  (J.  calif drnica  var.  H\ndsii,  Jepson). 
Rounded-headed  tree,  30-40,  occasionally  to  75  ft. 
high,  with  tall  trunk:  branchlets  densely  pubescent  at 
first:  petioles  villous;  lfts.  15-19,  usually  19,  ovate- 
lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  usually 
rounded  at  the  base,  coarsely  serrate,  pubescent 

on  the  midrib  and  veins,  24~*  long: 
30-40:  fr.  globose,  \VA-2  in.  acrosa,  soft- 
it;  nut  nearly  globose,  faintly  grooved,  with 
Cent.  Calif.  S.S.  7:337,  figs.  5-8.  C.n. 
49,  p.  278. — A  graceful  ornamental  tree  often  planted 
as  a  street  tree  in  Calif,  and  used  as  stock  for  grafting 
varieties  of  the  English  walnut.  The  nut  is  of  good 
quality,  but  rather  small.  Var.  querclna.  San?.  («/. 
califdrnica  qucrcina,  Babcock.  J.  qwrcifolia,  Pierce). 
An  abnormal  form  with  1-5  lfts.,  usually  3,  shorts 
stalked  or  sessile,  broadly  ovate  to  oblong,  obtuse  or 
emarginate,  serrate  or  entire,  4~2  in.  long.  Jepson, 
Silv.  Calif.,  pp.  51-3. 

cc.  Width  of  lfts.  1  in.  or  more:  nut  prominently  and 
irregularly  ridged. 

6.  nigra,  Linn.  Black  Walnut.  Fig.  2011.  Lofty 
tree,  to  150  ft.,  with  rough  brown  bark  and  pubescent 
branchlets:  lfts.  15-23,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
appressed-serrate,  glabrous  and  somewhat  shining  above 
at  length,  pubescent  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  usually 
1-3  on  a  short  stalk,  14-3  in.  across,  with  papillose 
surface;  nut  thick-shelled,  globular  or  somewhat 
depressed,  stronglv  ridged.  Mass.  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Minn,  and  Texas.  "S.S.  7:333,  334.  Em.  211.  G.C.  II. 
11:373;  26:617;  111.30:303.  F.S.R. 3:210.  H.W. 
2,  p.  182.  U.  S.  N.  C.  7,  pp.  1-3.  Gn.  27,  pp.  269,  270. 
— J.  oi<oidea,  Dode,  is  a  form  with  ovoid  pointed  nut*. 

AA.  Fr.  coated  with  tiscid  hairs,  racemose;  nut  2-ctlled  at 
the  base:  lfts.  tcith  stellate  and  glandular  pubes- 
cence beneath,  serrate. 

B.  Nut  strongly  (i^S-ridgcd. 

7.  cinerea,  Linn.  Bittehnut.  White  Walnut. 
Fig.  2012.    Large  tree,  occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with 
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gray  bark:  young  branchlcts  vilbua  and  glandular: 
lfts.  11-10,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  appressed- 
serrate,  usually  pubescent  un  both  sides,  more  densely 
below"  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  in  short  racemes,  2—5,  oblong, 
pointed,  3-5  in.  long;  nut  oblong,  with  4  more  ami  4 
less  prominent  irregular  riba  and  many  broken  sharp 
ridges  between.  New  Bruits,  to  Ga..  west  to  Dak.  and 
Ark.  7:331,  332.  Em.  207.  U.  S.  N.  C.  7,  p.  4. 
Gn.  22,  p.  251. 

8.  cathayensis,  Dode  (J.  dracdni*,  Dode).  Tree,  to 
70  ft.:  branchleta  glandular-hair}':  lv».  up  to  3  ft.  1 
lfts.    9-17,    obovate-oblong,  acuminate, 


2014.  JagUai  Sieboldkna.  ( X  H) 

rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  serrulate,  sparingly 
hairy  above,  more  densely  below,  midrib  glandular, 
3-9  in.  long:  fr.  6-10  in  pendulous  racemes,  ovate, 
pointed,  lJ^-lJi  in.  long;  nuts  ovoid,  pointed,  6-8- 
angled,  with  sharp  and  broken,  nearly  spiny  ridges. 
Cent,  and  W.  China.  G.C.  III.  50:189.— Has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

9.  mandshurka,  Maxim.  Fig.  2013.  Broad-headed 
tree,  to  00  ft.:  branchleta  glabrescent:  lfts.  11-19, 
oblong,  acute,  obtusely  serrate,  at  length  almost  gla- 
brous above,  pubescent  beneath,  rarely  almost  gla- 
brous at  length,  3-8  in.  long:  fr.  in  short  racemes, 
globular-ovate  to  oblong;  nut  with  8  prominent 
obtusish  ridges.  Mandshuria,  Amurland.  G.C.  III. 
4:3K4;  30:302.  AG.  1891 : 178.  R.H.  1861,  p.  429 
(as  J.  rroia  octogona).  Gn.  50,  p.  478  (by  error  as  J. 
rdata).  U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  5. 


regiti  cord 


bb.  S'ut  rufl»w  or  nearly  smooth. 


10.  Sieboldiana,  Maxim  nUantifolia,  Carr.'i .  Figs. 
2014-2016.  Broad-headed  tree,  to  50  ft.:  branchleta 
pubescent:  lfts.  11-17,  oval  to  oval-oblong,  short- 
acuminate,  denselv  serrate,  glabrous  above,  pubescent 
and  usually  glandular  beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  frs.  in 
long  racemes,  sometimes  20,  globose  to  ovate-oblong; 
nut  more  or  less  globose,  with  thick,  wing-like  sutures 
and  iiointcd  apex,  the  surface  rather  smooth,  slightly 
rugose  and  pitted,  1-1  J-a  in.  long,  rather  thick-shelled. 


Japan.  Gn.  47,  p.  442.  A.G.  1890:701;  1891:179. 
R.H.  1878,  pp.  414,  415.  U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  7.  S.I.F. 
2:5.  Var.  cordd  firmis,  Makino  (J. cordiformi*,  Maxim.). 
Fig.  2017.  Nut  heart-shaped  or  ovoid,  much  flattened, 
sharply  2-edged,  smooth  and  with  a  shallow  longitu- 
dinal groove  in  the  middle  of  the  flat  sides, 
rather  thin -shelled.  G.C.  III.  30:292. 
S.I.F.  1:17.  U.S.N.C.  7,  p.  6. — Though 
this  form  is  very  different  in  its  fr.  from 
the  true  J.  Suboldiana  there  are  no  other 
reliable  characters  to  distinguish  it,  ami 
seedlings  raised  from  nuts  of  var.  cordi- 
formis  have  always  produced,  at  least  to 
a  large  j>ercentage,  trees  bearing  nuts 
like  those  of  J.  Suboldiana  or  of  interme- 
diate character.  Probably  J.  LattSltei, 
Dode  (L.I.  I,  2),  is  such  an  intermediate 
form.  J.  coarclala.  Dode,  is  another  of 
these  intermediate  forms  with  a  somewhat 
longer  nut  slightly  constricted  about  the 
middle.  J.  subatrdiffirmis,  Dode,  is  hardly 
different  from  the  variety  except  in  its 
shorter  and  broader  nuts.  J.  Auardi&na, 
Dode,  is  probablv  only  a  form  of  the 
species;  it  differs  little  "from  it  except  in 
the  gray  or  blackish  dull  color  of  the  nut. 
which  is  yellowish  and  lustrous  in  typical 
J.  Suboldiana. 

11.  intermedia,  Carr.  (J.  nigra  x  J.  regia).  Inter- 
mediate In'tween  the  parents,  but  in  general  appear- 
ance more  like  J.  rrgia.  Lfts.  usually  11,  ovate  or 
elliptic -ovate,  remotely  denticulate,  glabrous  dark 
green.  In  regard  to  the  fr.  2  forms  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. Var.  pyriformis,  Carr.,  with  an  obovoid 
fr.  more  resembling  that  of  J.  regia.  R.H.  1863,  p.  30. 
Gn.  50.  p.  478.  Var.  VilmoreAna,  Carr.  (J.  Yilmorini- 
ana,  Vilm.).  Fig.  2018,  with  a  fr.  more  like  that  of  J. 
nigra.  G.F.  4:52.  53  (adapted  in  Fig.  2018).  M.D. 
191 1 : 197. — Probably  also  J.  regia  gibboaa,  Carr.,  with  a 
large,  thick-shelled  deeply  rugose  nut  belongs  here. 
R.H.  1861,  p.  428.  Gn.  50,  p.  478.  Of  the  same  parent- 
age is  without  doubt  the  so-called  James  River  hybrid 
(Forest  Leaves  2:133,  134). 

12.  quadrangullta,  Rebd.  {J.  alata,  Schelle.  J. 
intermedia  quadrangxdata,  Carr.  J.  intermedia  alata, 
Carr.  J.  cinereaxJ.  regia).  Fig.  2019.  Tall  tree,  in  its 
bark,  winter-buds  and  foliage  much  resembling  J. 
regia:  lfts.  usually  9,  oval  to  oblong,  obscurely  and 
remotely  serrate,  slightly  pubescent  beneath:  fr.  spar- 
ingly produced,  subglobose,  about  2  in.  long;  nut  ovoid- 
oblong,  acute  at  the  apex,  \*4  in.  long,  with  deeply 
sculptured  walls  thinner  than  those  of  the  butternut 
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and  broad  ridges  at  tbr  sutures.  Originated  in  France 
and  in  several  places  near  Boston  and  probably  else- 
where. O.K.  7:435  (adapted  in  Fig.  2019).  R.H.  1S70, 
p.  4"4.  Gn.  50,  p.  47K. — The  form  figured  by  Carriere 
seems  much  nearer  to  J.  ciru-rra.  while  the  form  origi- 
nated near  Boston  is  more  similar  to  J.  ngta. 


2017.  Ju*l»n*  Slcboldiana  rar.  eordifonnia.  (Natural  atse) 


IVaiiim  these  denrribrd  above,  arvrral  other  hybrid*  have  been 
reported.  I.uthcr  Rurbank  rai»ed  *  hybrid  between  J.  Ilindmi  and 
J.  nigra,  named  "Royal,"  with  large  nut»  of  eice[W-nt  flavor,  and  ooe 
between  J.  Ilindmi  and  J.  regia.  named  "Haradoi."  a  very  vigoroua 
ponfr,  but  a  »hy  bearer.  There  are  «ippo«rd  hybrid*  between  J. 
mandM-hurira  x  /.  rema.  J.  cineren  >  J.  nigra  and  J.  einerca  :■  J.  ru- 
pe*tri>:  J.  longiroatri*.  Carr.  (It  II.  IsTs.  p.  53>.  may  be  a  hybrid 
I .  t  wi  t-n  J.  rr-RiH  and  J.  major,  which  oftrn  ha*  a  fr  nmilar  in  »ha|>e 
to  the  one  figured.— -J.  duafnWi*.  tiritf-h.  Allied  to  J.  rufmrtria.  Lit*. 
13-21.  large,  ovate- oblong,  abruptly  acuminate,  arrrate,  viarid- 
pubcvent:  nut  ovoid.  acute,  auiall.  •lightly  grooved.  Argentina. — 
J.  eolMfna,  Doile.  Allied  to  J.  mandarhuriea  and  probably  only  a 
variety,  but  nut  lew  rugose,  lew  ahanily  angl-d,  with  ovoid  de- 
prcamons.  Probably  from  X.  China. — J.  kamaAnta.  Dude  (J.  regia 
var.  kamaonia.  DC. ).  Allied  to  ].  rrgia.  l.ft*.  5-1 1.  oblong-ellipue 
to  oblong-laneeolate.  puberulou*  on  both  tide*,  nifoun-pulwwrrnl  on 
tbe  vein*  beneath:  nut  globoee.  rather  hard-ahelird.  Himalaya*. 
— J.  tirnuniria,  Maxim.  < 'to»ely  allied  to  J.  mandvhurica.  I.fta. 
narrower,  more  coaraely  serrate,  more  puliewrrnt,  the  terminal  Uu 
very  large:  fr.  more      long,  loaa  strongly  ridged.  Manchuria. 

Alfred  Reiider. 

JUjttBE:  Zityphut  Jujuba. 

JULIANIA  ( Julian  Cervantes^.  Doubtfully  associated 
with  the  .4 nacantihera ,  but  now  made  the  type  of  the 
family  J  ulxaniaccr.  Tortuously  branched"  resinous 
dioecious  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  Mex.,  perhans  not  in 
cult.:  Ivs.  alternate,  unequally  pinnate,  the  lfts.  3—11: 
fls.  small,  green;  male  fls.  and  infl.  much  like  those  of 
the  oak,  "a  single,  hairy,  thin  perianth,  divided  nearly 
to  the  base  into  5  or  7  acute  segms..  with  as  many 
stamens  alternating  with  the  segms.";  female  fls.  2-1 
in  an  involucre,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a 
single  fl.,  of  curious  structure:  fr.  composite,  dry,  with 
an  exceedingly  hard  involucre,  indehiscent,  germina- 
tion taking  place  through  the  ajiex.  The  known  spe- 
cies are  4,  one  of  which,  J.  ad*tr\ngrni!,  Schleeht.,  i» 
figured  in  G.C.  III.  43:<W,  by  Hemsley  (adapted  from 
Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  of  London).  Aspect  somewhat  like 
some  species  of  Rhus:  Ifts.  5-7,  sessile  or  the  terminal 
very  short-stalked,  1—1 1  -i  in.  long,  olmvatc  or  oval, 
dentate:  fr.  2  in.  long,  enlarging  upwanl.  J.Huaucui, 
Gray,  of  Peru,  is  referred  toOrthoptcrygium;  probably 
not  in  cult. 


JUNCUS 

jOnCUS  (classical  name,  to  join).  Juncacex. 
RrsiiEs.  Grass-like  plants  growing  in  wet,  randy  in 
dry,  places  and  used  for  planting  in  lx>gs  and  around 
a<]tiatic  gardens. 

Plants  send  up  from  the  rootstock  several  unbranched 
cylindrical  sts.  which  bear  a  terminal,  or  Horn* -times 
apparently  lateral,  cyme  of  greenish  or  brownish  very 
small  fls.:  Ivs.  grass-like  terete  or  flat:  perianth  of  6 
rigid  chaffy  parts  in  2  whorls;  stamens  short,  either  3 
or  6:  cam.  3-eelled  or  rarely  1  -celled,  many-s*><><ie<i. 
Rushes  differ  from  the  true  grasses  and  sedges  in  hav- 
ing a  tnie  |>crianth  and  a  many-seeded  nod. — The 
genus  includes  a  host  of  species  distributed  throujrhout 
the  temperate  regions,  but  most  of  these  are  not  in 
cult.  Rushes  are  sold  by  dealers  in  native  and  aquatic 
plants.  The  kind  used"  in  making  mats  in  Japan  is 
procurable  from  dealers  in  Japanese  plants. 

a.  St.  without  Irs.:  cymet  apparently  lateral. 
effusus,    Linn.   (J.  communis,   Hort.).  Common 
Rush.  Fig.  2020.  St.  soft,  1-4  ft.  high:  cyme  diffuse, 


1-2  in.  long,  the  fls.  separate;  sepals  acute,  equaling 
the  short  retuse  and  pointless  or  mueronate  greenish 
brown  caps.;  stamens  3:  seeds  not  tailed.  North  Tern- 

Iicrate  Zone.  I'sed  also  for  weaving  into  mats,  and  the 
ike.  Var.  compictus,  Lcj.  &  Coutt.  (var.  congistus. 
Hort.).  Fls.  small,  *4-l 1 2  lint*  long:  cyme  congested 
into  a  spherical  head:  culms  rather  stout,  finely  many 
striate.  Much  of  the  J.  conglomerate  of  the  trade  is 
probably  this  variety.  Var.  conglomeritus,  Engelm., 
is  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  culm  coarsely  few  (12-15) 
striate,  and  perianth  very  dark.  Var.  solbtus,  Fern.  & 
Wiegand.  Us.  medium,  1 1 2-2*2  lines  long;  perianth 
scmi-appresscd :  cyme  open:  culms  coarse  with  usually 
pale  basal  sheaths,  at  least  when  dry.  Var.  P^laei, 
Fern.  A  W  iegand.  Fls.  medium;  perianth  spreading: 
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at  least  when  drv:  basal  sheaths  usually  dark.  Var. 
vittitus,  Bueh.  (J.  effusus  var.  aurcostriatiu,  Hort.  J. 
conalomer&tiu  var.  tarUgalus,  Hort.).  Foliage  striped 
with  yellow.  Var. 
spiralis.  Hort.  Fig. 
2021.  A  curious  form 
with  sta.  spirally 
twisted  like  a  cork- 
screw. Gt.  54,  p.  406. 

AA.  St.  bearing  terete 
cyme  ter- 
minal, open,  but 
fls.  borne  in 
heads  at  end  of 
branches. 

Gav 


character  of  their  fruits,  either  within  or  between 
species,  as  are  other  members  of  the  rose  family  to 
which  Amelanchici  belongs— sufficiently  variable  to 
suggest  high  potentialities  in  the  domestication  of  the 
best  of  the  wild  i 


Sts.  1 


1H-3 
tall  and  coarse:  heads 
numerous;  stamens 
3:  seeds  long-tailed 
at  each  end.  N. 
Amer. 

noddsus,  Linn.  Sta. 
lower,  J$-l  H  ft.  high: 
heads  few;  Btamens 
6:  seeds  without  tails. 
N.  Amer. — May  be 
used  for  g  r  a  v  e  1 1  y 
borders  of  pools. 

J.  aeumindtus,  Michx., 
and  other  Bpe-cies  nifty  be 
uaed  for  w»ter-jrariifti». — 
J.  nMiiiu,  Hurt.— Scir- 
p  u  t  T»b*j 


2020. 

MS.  The  flow  er-d  alter,  a,  is 
size.  The  single  flower,  b,  ii  enlarged. 


K.  M.  WlEOAND. 

JUNEBERRY. 

F^ig.   2022.^  Fruits 

chier. 

The  fruits  of 
some  twenty-five  or 
thirtv  species  of 
Amelanchier  are  edible,  those  of  several  species  being 
especially  iuiey,  sweet  and  refreshing.  Under  the 
names  juneberry.  shad-bush,  service-berry,  sugar-pear 
and  grape-pear,  or  their  equivalents  in  other  languages, 
the  wild  fruits  are  used  for  food  in  all  parts  of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone.  The  product  of  one  or  another  of  the 
species  plays  an  important  part  in  the  diet  of  North 
American  Indians,  who  make  use  of  the  berries  both 
fresh  and  dried.  So,  also,  juneberriee  have  been  a 
source  of  food-supply  to  explorers,  prospectors  and 
pioneers,  who  testify  to  their  value  as  nourishing 
esculents  and  pleasing  dessert  fruits.  Juneberries  are 
as  yet  little  used  where  they  must  compete  with  other 
fruits,  although  they  have  many  qualities  to  commend 
them  for  domestication. 

The  fruit  of  the  juneberry  is  a  small  pome  or  apple, 
usually  with  five  cells  each  more  or  less  eompfetcly 
divided  into  two  parts  so  that  there  appear  to  be  ten 
cells.  The  seeds  are  small  and  thin-shelled,  varying 
in  number  from  five  to  ten.  The  pomes  of  some  species 
are  no  larger  than  a  pea,  while  in  the  best  strains  of 
other  species  they  attain  the  size  of  a  small  crab-apple. 
They  vary  in  color  from  dark  red  to  a  purplish  blue  or 
black  and  all  have  more  or  less  bloom.  The  fruits 
resemble  somewhat  the  pomes  of  the  hawthorn,  for 
which  they  are  often  mistaken.  The  juneberry,  how- 
ever, is  superior  to  the  more  common  hawthorn  as  a 
food  product  because  the  flesh  is  greater  in  quantity 
and  is  not  so  dry  and  mealy,  the  flavor  is  Bprightlicr 
and  the  seeds  are  fewer,  smaller  and  thinner-shelled. 
The  several  juneberries  are  quite  as  variable  in  the 


re  dwarf  shrubs  with  many  stems,  while 
others  are  small  trees  with  straight,  slender  trunks, 
the  largest  of  which  attain  a  height  of  40  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  8  or  10  inches.  All  of  the  species  are  vigor- 
ous and  the  American  juneberries  are  hardy,  at  least 
two  of  them  giving  promise  of  making  most  desirable 
domesticated  plants  in  regkmB  too  cold  for  any  or  but 
few  other  fruits.  Juneberries  arc  easily  transplanted 
and  respond  to  culture  as  readily  as  any  other  species 
of  the  rose  family.  In  the  garden,  they  thrive  under  the 
same  care  as  that  given  the  apple  or  pear.  Insects  and 
fungous  troubles  are  not  particularly  apparent  in  wild 
species  but  it  is  probable  that  under  artificial  conditions 
juneberries  would  suffer  from  about  the  same  insects 
and  fungi  that  attack  other  pomes.  Birds,  especially 
the  robin,  take  heavy  toll  and  would  prove  troublesome 
to  cultivated  plants.  The  genus  shows  wide  adaptation 
to  soils  and  moisture  conditions,  there  being  few  locali- 
ties in  temperate  regions  where  other  fruits  are  grown 
upon  which  some  one  or  several  of  the  juneberries 
would  not  thrive. 

All  of  the  plants  in  this  genus,  whether  shrubs  or 
trees,  have  value  as  ornamentals.  The  common  june- 
berry of  eastern  America  is  a  particularly  beautiful 
plant  in  early  spring,  bearing  large  white  flowers  in 
profusion,  which  are  well  set  off  by  the  opening  foli- 
age and  bright  silky  bud-ecak*s  and  bracts.  The  trees 
are  attractive  ornamentals  in  fruit  though  the  east- 
ern juneberry  is  often  infertile  and  sets  few  or  no 
pomes.  Trained  as  a  tree  or  as  a  many-stemmed  shrub, 
the  several  juneberries  are  all  desirable  lawn  and  park 
ornamentals. 

From  time  to  time  strains  of  wild  species  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  some  of  which  have  been 
named  and  sparingly  disseminated  by  nurserymen.  So 
far  all  of  the  cultivated  varieties  have  come  from  the 
bush-like  species,  most  of  them  said  to  be  from  A .  alni- 
folia.  One  of  the  first  named  varieties  was  Success,  a 
dwarf  strain  probably  of  A.  canadensis,  introduced  by 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  then  of  Kansas,  about  1878;  this 
variety  seems  to  be  no  longer  cultivated.  Several 
western  nurserymen  now  offer  strains  of  dwarfs  under 
the  names  Improved  Dwarf  Juneberry,  Dwarf  Moun- 
tain Juneberry,  and  Western  Huckleberry.  So  far  as 


their  history  can  be  learned,  all  these  named  varieties 
are  selected  strains  from  wild  plants,  no  one  as  yet 
having  set  out  to  breed  and  improve  iuneberries.  There 
are  many  distinct  forms  in  the  wild,  some  of  them 
supposed  to  be  natural  hybrids,  offering  opportunities 
for  selection  in  the  amelioration  of  the  species  for  the 
garden.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  species 
will  not  hybridize  as  freely  as  other  members  of  the  rose 
family.  All  looks  to  be  favorable  for  the 
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tion  of  juneberries, — opportunities  awaiting  a  man  to 
do  the  work. 

JuwInitw*  an-  n-adilv  propagated  fn.m  wi-ds  and 
no  doubt  all  would  yield  to  budding,  grafting  and  to  the 
same  tnatmcnt  in  the  nursery  given  to  a|«pk»  .mil  pears. 
Some  of  the  species  would,  no  doubt,  vex  the  souls  of 
cultivators  by  throwing  up  many  suckers,  but  in  gar- 
den culture  this  coukl  be  remedied  by  working  oo  a 


allied  genera  have  the  whitish  mark*  beneath  Mw 
specie*  an-  very  variabk-.  as  well  in  habit  as  in  th«-  «ha.{»- 
of  the  lv*..  which  renders  the  determination  of  n 
form,  at  least  without  fr.,  a 


Juneberry.  A  cultivated  form, 
■  hybrid  between  AmeUachier 


non-suckering  stock.  Juneberrics  an-  said  to  bo  easily 
budded  on  the  hawthorn.  The  suckers  are  commonly 
used  in  propagating  the  Bpeciea  used  as  ornamentals. 

The  eleven  species  dcscrilM-d  under  Amclanchicr  all 
have  horticultural  possibilities  well  indicated  in  the 
descriptions.  The  hik-Hcs  giving  gn-atcst  promise  for 
their  fruits  an-  A.  altnjotia,  A.  unit,  A.  mnffuima,  A. 
fUflontfrra  and  A.  humiltg.  To  these  should  lie  added 
A.  cn'tHvltnxix  as  the  most  desirable  juneberries  for 
ornamentals.  IT.  p.  Hedkick. 


JUNfPERUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Pinact.r.  JrNi- 
FEH.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  grown  for  their 
foliage  and  habit. 

hvergrcen,  with  the  branchlets  spnwling  in  all 
duvet  ions:  Ivs.  either  all  needle-shaped  and  in  .'i's,  or 
needle-shaped  and  scale-like,  and  usually  opjiositc, 
often  found  on  tin-  same  pbint,  the  ncedlc-sharied  lvs. 
prevailing  on  younger  plants  and  vigorous  branches, 
the  scaU'-likc  ones  on  older  plants:  fls.  diueious.  rarely 
mono-cious;  staminate  yellow,  consisting  of  numerous 
anthers  united  into  nn  ovoid  or  oblong  catkin;  pistil- 
late greenish,  minutely  globular,  with  several  bracts, 
each  or  some  Ix-aring  i  or  2  ovules;  the  bracts  become 
flesliv  and  unite  into  a  berry-like  cone,  usually  wholly 
inclosing  the  Hi,  ranly  12,  seeds.  The  fr.  ripens 
cither  the  first  year,  us  in  J.  rirginiana,  or  the  second, 
as  in  J.  Sabina  and  most  specie*,  or  in  the  thud,  as  in 
J.  ctmmumx  —  About  4<>  Hpcoies  distribute.)  thnmghout 
Uie  extra-tnipual  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphen-, 
in  Amer  south  to  Mcx.  and  W.  India.  JuniiM-nis  is 
closely  allied  to  Cupressus,  and  sometimes  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish without  fr  ;  but  young  plants  with  needle- 
shaped  lvs.  can  be  almost  always  told  apart,  since 
Juni|icnis  has  whitish  lines  or  marks  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lvs.,  while  the  similar  juvenile  forms  of 


The  junipers  vary  greatly  in  habit  from  tall  pyram- 
idal trees  to  low  prostrate  or  trailing  shrubs,  and  have 
K<ik--«haped  or  seal* --like  foliage,  insignificant 
and  small  berry-like  fruits  usually  bluish  black 
.  laueous,  lew  often  brown  or  orange.  Manv 
of  the  species  are  hardy  North,  as  J.  nrffiniana,  J 
teopulirum,  J.  communis,  J.  rimda,  J.  Salnna.  J 
ehinmsi*.  J.  Pscudo-tabina,  J.  splurrifa,  J.  nqxuimaia. 
others  an-  half-haniy.  as  J.  Oxyctdrun.  J.  macrorarpa. 
J.  rteurva,  J.  tjccrlta,  J.  orndrntattt,  while  some,  a*  J. 
profrra,  J.  Lueayana,  J.  thurifera  and  the  Mexican 
gpecies,  can  only  be  grown  South.  All  an-  valuable 
ornamental  plants,  and  the  erect-growing  species, 
mostly  of  pyramidal  or  columnar  habit,  are  cieeora- 
tive  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn  or  if  planted  in 
groups.  Some  varieties  form  a  very  narrow  column,  and 
are  valuable  for  formal  ganlens:  the  columnar  form  of 
J.  tirgtniana  is  a  good  substitute  in  the  North  for  the 
classical  cypress.  The  low  pn«strate  junipers,  as  J. 
commurtu  var.  monlann,  J.  korizonlalit,  J.  Satnrui,  and 
J.  squamata,  are  well  adapted  for  covering  rooky 
slopes  or  sandy  banks.  The  close-grained,  trairxant 
wood  is  much  used  for  the  interior  finish  of  houses  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  small  artick-s,  also  for  posts, 
since  it  is  very  durable  in  the  soil;  that  of  J.  rirffiuiana 
and  J.  Lucnyana  is  in  great  demand  for  pencil-making. 
The  fruits  and  also  the  young  branchlets  of  some  species 
contain  an  aromatic  oil  used  in  medicine.  The  fruit  of 
J .  druptwra  is  edible. 

The  junipers  thrive  beat  in  sandy  and  loamy,  moder- 
ately moist  soil,  but  grow  well  even  in  rather  dry, 
rocky  and  gravelly  ground.  They  prefer  sunny,  open 
situations.  They  are  well  adapted  for  hedges  and  for 
planting  as  shelter  or  windbreaks;  also  for  seaside 
planting.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  germinate 
usually  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  vear;  to 
hasten  their  germination,  they  mav  be  plunged  for  3  to  6 
seconds  in  boiling  water,  but  this  should  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  and  tried  only  with  a  portion  of 
seed.  They,  are  also  increased  by  cuttings  of  nearly 
ripened  wood  in  fall  under  glass,  either  outdoors  or  in 
the  greenhouse.  As  a  rule,  those  with  needle-shaped 
leaves  root  much  more  easily  than  those  with  scale-like 
leaves,  and  the  latter  are  therefore  mostly  increased 
by  side-grafting  during  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse 
on  young jK»tt<-d  plants  of  the  typical  form  or  an  allied 
species.  The  shrubby  species,  especially  J.  Sabina,  are 
also  propagated  by  layers. 
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A.  Foliage  always  needle-shaped  and  in  .i's,  rigid,  joinled 
at  the  bate:  fit.  axillary,  diactous:  utnUr-buds 
with  scale-like  Irs.  (See  also  Xas.  7  and  H.) 

D.  Fr.  large,  in.  across,  trith  the  steds  connate,  into 

a  usually  3-crllcd  bony  slone.  (Caryocedrus.) 

1.  drupacea,  Labill.  Pyramidal  tree  with  narrow 
head,  to  45  ft.:  lvs.  kineeolate,  spinv-pointcd,  1  -j-  *.»in. 
Ions  and  J-^-V^in.  broad  (the  broad*1*!  of  all  spi-cies), 
with  2  white  lines  above:  fr.  bluish  blark,  edibk-.  8.  E. 
Eu.,  W.  ABia.  G.C.  1854:455;  III.  19:519.  R.II.  1854, 
p.  165;  1904,  pp.  357,  388. 

mi  Fr.  smaller;  seeds  not  connate,  usually  3.  (Oxycedrus.) 
C.  Lrs.  with  2  while  lines  abovm. 

2.  macrocirpn,  Sibth.  (J.  neaboric'n.iis,  Gord.). 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  12  ft.,  of  dense  pyramidal  habit : 
lvs.  erowded,  linear-lanceolate,  spiny-pointed,  spread- 
ing, 'lr?4in-  long:  fr.  to  «.2in.  across,  dark  brown, 
glaucous.  Medit.  region. 

3.  CMrus.  Webb  &  Berth.  (J.  pendula,  Loud  ). 
Tree,  to  12  ft.,  with  pendulous  branches;  the  trunk  to 
3  ft.  diam.:  branehlets  bluish  green,  angk-d:  lvs.  very 
erowded,  curved  or  straight,  spreading,  linear-lanceo- 
late, acute  or  obtusish,  scarcely  spinv,  J^-V^in.  king: 
fr.  subglobosc,  J^-'iin.  long,  bluish  at  first,  finally 
orange-brown,  l-«eeded.  Canary  Isls.  Antoinc. 
Cupressincen  Gatt.  19. — Cult,  in  Calif.  The  abnormal 
development  of  thickness  in  comparison  to  height  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  species. 

4.  Oxycedrus,  Linn.  Bushy  shrub  or  small  tree,  to 
12  ft.,  with  rather  slender  branches:  lvs.  linear,  spiny- 
pointed,   spreading,    Vtf-^in.:  fr.  globose,  J^-Jjjin. 

s,  brown,  shining,  not  or  slightlv  glaucous.  Medit. 
H.W.  1,  p.  193. 

CC.  Lrs.  with  1  white  line  abore. 

5.  rigida,  Sieb.  &  Zuce.  Small,  pyramidal  tree,  to 
30  ft.,  or  spreading  shrub  with  the  slender  branches 
pendulous  at  the  extremities:  lvs.  in  closely  set  whorls, 
narrow-linear,  stiff,  yellowish  green,  in.  long:  fr. 
about  1  ,in.  across,  dark  violet.  Japan.  S.Z.  125. 
S.I.F.  1:12. — Graceful,  hardy  shrub,  somewhat  similar 
to  J.  communis  var.  oblonga,  but  the  lvs.  more  crowded 
and  stiffer. 

6.  communis,  Linn.  Common  Juniper.  Upright 
shrub  or  tree,  sometimes  attaining  to  40  ft.:  lvs.  linear 
or  linear-lanceolate,  concave  and  with  a  broad  white 
band  above,  spiny-pointed,  H-Jiin.  long:  fr. 
sessile,  dark  blue,  glau- 
cous, H-!i'n-  across. 
Arctic  X.  Amer.  south  to 
Pa.,  111.,  and  in  the  Rocky 
MM.  to  N.  Mex.,  N.  and 
Cent.  Eu.  and  N.  Asia. 
H.W.  1 : 10.— A  verv  vari- 
able species;  some  of  the 
most  important  varieties 
are  the  following:  Var. 
aoreo- variegiu,  Hort. 
Upright  form,  with  the 
tips  of  the  branchlets 
golden  y«^U«w^  Var.  de- 
muni*  var.  canadensis, 
Loud.  J.  canadensis, 
Burgsd.    J.  nana 


Air.  Var.  hibernica,  Gord.  (var.  sMc/a,  Carr.).  Narrow, 
columnar  form,  with  upright  branches,  deep  green,  tips 
of  branchlets  erect.  G.  4:521.  Gng.  1:355.  Var. 
montana,  Ait.  (J.  communis  tiana.  Loud.  J.  nana, 
Willd.  J.  aljAna,  S.  F.  Gray.  J.  xilnrica,  Burgsd.).  Low, 
spreading  or  procumbent  shrub,  seldom  over  2  ft.  high: 
lvs.  oblong-linear,  abruptly  pointed,  usually  incurved, 
densely  clothing  the  branches,  with  a  broad  silvery 
white  line  above,  »*-hin.  long.  Arctic  and  mountain- 
ous regions.  H.W.  1:10.  M.D.G.  1910:123.  Var. 
Jackii,  Rehd.  Prostrate,  with  flagellifonn  trailing 
branches  often  to  3  ft.  long,  and  almost  unbranched 
except  for  occasional  clusters  of  short  lateral  branch- 
lets  1-2  in.  long:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  incurved.  Ore., 
X.  Calif.  Var.  obtonga,  Loud.  (J.  oblonga,  Bieb). 
Upright  shrub,  with  slender,  diverging  and  recurving 
branches:  lvs.  thin,  long-attenuate,  horizontally  spread- 
ing, bright  green.  Transcaucasia.  Var.  obl6ngo-pen- 
dula,  Carr.  (var.  rvftixa,  Pari.).  Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  more  decidedly  pendulous.  A  very  grace- 
ful form.  C.L.A.  11:308.  "Var.  pendula,  Carr.  .Shrub, 
with  spreading,  recurving  branches  and  pendulous 
branchlets.  Var.  suexica,  Loud.  (xax.  fasliqiata,  Hort.). 
Narrow,  columnar  form,  growing  sometimes  into  a 
tree  to  40  ft.  high,  with  rather  lone,  spreading  lvs.,  the 
branchlets  wit  h  drooping  tips:  of  lighter  and  more  bluish 
color  than  the  i 


aa.  Foliage  usually  of  t  kinds  of  It  s.  (Fig.  S0SS)  usually 
opposite,  decurrenl:  fls.  terminal:  no  distinct  witdcr- 
buds.  (Sabina.) 

b.  Lvs.  in  S's,  lanceolate,  short,  loosely  oppressed:  fr. 


7.  recurva,  Ham.  (J.  repdnda,  Hort.).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  spreading  and  usually  recurv- 
ing branches:  branchlets  slender:  lvs.  crowded,  curved, 
appreHsed,  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  grayish  or  glau- 
cous green  with  a  whitish  band  above,  H-J^in.  long: 
fr.  olive-brown  or  blackish  purple,  when  fully  ripe, 
about  'iin.  long,  1-seeded.  Himalayas.  G.C.  II. 
19:408.  Gn.  22,  p.  107;  36,  p.  215.  Var.  densa,  Carr. 
Dwarf,  with  short,  crowded  branchlets:  lvs.  curved, 
grayish  green.  . 

8.  aquamata,  Lamb.  (J.  reairm  var.  aquamaia,  Pari. 
J.  recurca  var.  densa,  Hort.).  Decumbent  shrub, 
sometimes  ascending: 
branchlets  thick,  ascend- 
ing   at    the    apex:  lvs. 


dtnsis,  Carr.).  Fig.  2023.  Forming  broad  patches,  the 
Ms.  ascending  from  a  procumbent  base,  rarely  exceeding 
4  ft.  in  height.  The  lvs.  somewhat  shorter  and  broader. 
Var.  aurea,  Hort.  (J.  nana  var.  canadensis  aiirea, 
Beissn.  J.  canadensis  aurea,  Hort.).  Like  the  former, 
but  tips  of  branchlets  golden  yellow.  Gng.  5:67.  Var. 
hemisph*rica,  Pari.  (/.  hemisph&rica,  Presl).  A  low, 
dense,  rounded  bush,  rarely  more  than  3  ft.  high:  lvs. 
straight  and  stiff,  short.  Mountains  of  S.  Eu.  and  N. 


crowded,  loosely  appressed,  linear-lanceolate  or 
late,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  grayish  or  bluish 
green,  with  2  grayish  white  bands  above:  fr.  bluish 
black,  globosr-^>void,  ^-V$in.  across.  Himalavas,  W. 
China.  Var.  FArgesii,  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  Tree,  to  70 
ft.:  lvs.  longer  and  narrower,  linear-lanceolate,  more 
spreading,  usually  about  J^in.  long,  acuminate:  fr. 
ovoid,  ,^in.  long.  W.  China.  It  has  proved  hardy  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum. 


- 
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BB.  Ixs.  mostly  opposite,  scale-like  or  of  2  kinds,  usually 
-.  a  glaml  on  the  back:  fr. 


c.  Fr.  erect  or  nodding: 

D.  Color  of  fr.  reddish  brown,  with  rather  dry,  fibrous 
flesh:  Ivs.  minutely  denticulate. 

9.  phoenkea,  Linn.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft., 
with  ovate-pyramidal  head  and  upright  branches: 
branchlets  slender:  Ivs.  acicular  and  spreading  or  scale- 
like,  imbricate,  rhombic,  obtuse,  opposite,  often  bluish 
green:  fr.  \i-Vpa..  across,  shining,  with  3-6  seeds.  8. 
Eu.,  N.  Afr.  Canary  Isls.  H.W.  1,  p.  194.  M.D. 
1911,  pp.  286,  287  (habit). 

10.  calif 6rnic*,  Carr.  Fig.  2024.  Pyramidal  tree,  to 
40  ft.,  or  shrub  with  many  erect  branches:  branchlets 
rather  stout:  lvs.  usually  in  3's,  imbricate,  rhombic, 
obtuse,  thick,  yellowish  green,  with  conspicuous  gland, 
only  on  vigorous  branches  acicular:  fr.  \i~Mm.  long, 
with  bluish  bloom  and  with  1-2  large  seeds.  Calif.  S.S. 
10:517.  R.H.  1854,  p.  353.  A.G.  1890:10. 

do.  Color  of  Jr.  bluish  black  or  blue,  trith  juicy, 
resinous  flesh. 

e.  Imbricate  lvs.  usually  in  3's,  minutely  denticulate. 

11.  occidentals,  Hook.  Tree,  to  40  feet,  rarely  to  60 
ft.,  with  spreading  branches  forming  a  broad,  low  head, 
or  shrub  with  several  upright  sts.:  branchlets  stout 
and  thick,  imbricate,  ovate,  acute,  grayish  green,  rarely 
acicular:  fr.  subglobosc  or  ovoid,  V^-'ain.  long,  with 
2-3  seeds.  Wash,  to  Calif.  S.S.  10:521. 

EE.  Imbricate  lvs.  opposite,  entire  or  nearly  so. 

r.  Seeds  of  fr.  2-6. 

Q.  Point  of  imbricate  lvs.  acute:  branchlets  slender. 

12.  excelsa,  Bieb.  Tree,  to  60  feet,  with  pyramidal 
head  and  upright  or  spreading  branches:  lvs.  ovate, 

spreading,  mostly 
opposite,  but  in 
3  s  on  the  lower 
branches,  rhom- 
bic, bluish  green: 
fr.  bluish  black, 
bloomy,  globular, 
about  ,V£in.  across, 

Greece,  W.  Asia  to 
Himalayas.  Gt. 
46,  p.  209.  Var. 
strict*,  Hort.  Of 
upright,  columnar 
habit,  with  very 
glaucous  foliage. 
Var.  variegita, 
Carr.  Foliage 
variegated  with 
yellowish  white. 

13.  prdcera, 

Hochst.  Tree,  to 
100  or  150  ft., 
similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding: lvs.  in 
3's,  or  opitosite, 
lanceolate  and 
spreading  or 
loosely  appressed 
and  ovate-lanceolate:  fr.  globose,  small,  about  J^in. 
across,  2-3-scedod.  Mountains  of  E.  Afr.— Probably 
the  tallest  species  of  the  genus. 

oo.  Point  of  imbricate  Irs.  obtuse. 
14.  chinlnsis,  Linn.  (J.  sinensis,  Hort.).  Tree,  to 
60  ft.,  or  shrub,  sometimes  procumbent:  branches 
rather  slender:  lvs.  opposite  or  whorled,  linear,  |>ointed 
and  spreading,  with  u  white  band  above  or  scale-like, 
appressed,  rhombic,  obtuse:  fr.  globular,  brownish 


2024.  Juni penis 
c*iiforaici.  (XH> 


violet,  bloomy,  K~Hin-  across,  with  2  or  3  . 
Himalayas,  China,  Japan.  S.Z.  126,  127.  S.I.F.  1  : 12. 
C.C.  111.42:163.'   C.L.A.  11 :308.   G.W.I,  p.  305.— 
Very  variable  in  habit:  the  stamina te  plant  usual!) 
forms  a  much-branched,  upright,  pyramidal  bush 
often  almost  columnar,  while  the  pistillate  has  slender 
spreading  branches.    They  are  therefore  often  dis 
tinguished  as  var.  miscula  and  var.  femina  (vai 
Kcevesii,  Hort.).  The  first  one  is  the  most  desirable  a 
an  ornamental  plant.    Var.  albo-variegAta,  Beiasr 
(var.  argentea,  Hort.).    Dwarf,  dense  form,  wit 
dimorphic  lvs. :  tips  of  branchlets  mostly  white,   Gn  N 
6:292.  Var.  aurea,  Beissn.  (var.  mdscula  aiirea,  Hort  . 
Upright  form,  with  the  young  branchlets  golden  yello% 
the  color  becoming  more  brilliant  in  the  full  sun.  Va 
pendula,   Hort.   With  spreading  branches,  penduloi 
at  the  extremities.  Var.  Pfitzeriana,  Spaeth.  Formii  „ 
a  broad  pyramid  with  horizontally  spreading  branches 
and  nodding  branchlets,  grayish  green.  G.W.  5,  p.  403. 
Var.  pyramidAlis,  Carr.  Narrow,  pyramidal  form,  with 
bluish   green,    mostly   needle-shaped    foliage.  Var. 
procumbens,  Hindi.  {J.  proctimbens,  Sieb.  J.  f— 


Carr.).  Dense,  low  shrub  with  spreading,  sometimes 
procumbent  branches  and  mostly  acicular  lvs.  in  whorls, 
with  2  white  lines  above,  longer  and  stouter  than  in 
the  type.  S.Z.  127,  fig.  3.  G.W.  13,  p.  618.  Var. 
procumbens  aurea,  Beissn.  Branches  robust  and  lona, 
decumbent,  with  rather  few  branchlets,  young  growth 
golden  yellow  at  first,  changing  to  light  green.  Var. 
procumbens  aureo-variegata,  Beissn.  Dwarf,  dense 
form,  variegated  with  golden  yellow. 

15.  sphaerica,  Lindl.  (J.  Fdrtunei,  Van  Houttc). 
Similar  to  the  former.  Densely  branched  shrub  or  tree, 
to  30  ft.,  with  upright  branches:  branchlets  short, 
rather  thick,  quadrangular:  lvs.  acicular  and  whorled, 
but  less  rigid  than  those  of  the  former,  or  scale-like, 
rhombic-oblong,  somewhat  spreading:  fr.  globular, 
about  'sin.  across,  not  bloomy,  3-seeded.  N.  China. 
Probably  not  specifically  different  from  the  preceding 
species.  Var.  glauca,  Gord.  (J.  Shiphardii,  Hort.). 
Dense  form,  with  usually  needle-shaped  glaucous 
foliage. 

FT.  Seeds  of  fr.  1-2;  fr.  small,  HrH^  across. 
o.  Trees  hardy,  sometimes  shrubby. 

16.  virginiina,  Linn.  Red  Cedar.  Savin.  Fig.  2025. 
Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  conical  head  and  spreading  or  up- 
right branches:  lvs.  acicular,  spiny-pointed,  spreading 
or  scale-like,  rhombic,  acute  or  subacute,  imbricate, 
very  small:  fr.  brownish  violet,  bloomy,  globular  or 
ovoid.  Canada  to  Fla..  east  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  S.S. 
10:524.  G.F.  8:65;  10:145.  F.E.27:147.  G.W.  16,  p. 
540.— A  very  variable  species.  Some  of  the  most 
important  varieties  are  the  following:  Var.  albo-spi- 
cAta,  Beissn.  Tips  of  branchlets  white.  Var.  ilbc-varie- 
gita,  Beissn.  Branchlets  variegated  with  white; 
a  my  similar  more  constant  form  is  "Triomphe  d' 
Angers."  Var.  aureo-variegAta,  Hort.  With  golden 
yellow  variegation.  Var.  Cannirtii,  Beissn.  A  com- 
pact, 
bluish 
branches 

dimorphic,  grayish  green.  Var.  dumdsa,  Carr.  Dense 
shrub,  forming  a  rounded  pyramid,  with  mostly  needle- 
shaped,  bright  green  lvs.  Var.  eleganossima,  Hort. 
Tips  of  young  branchlets  golden  yellow.  Var.  glauca, 
Carr.  Vigorous-growing  form,  with  glaucous  foliage. 
Var.  globosa,  Beissn.  Compact  globose  form  with 
bright  green  scale-like  foliage.  Var.  pendula,  Carr. 
With  spreading  limbs  anil  slender,  pendulous  branches: 
Ivs.  usually  scale-like.  Var.  plumosa,  Hort.  A  graceful 
pyramidal  form  with  needle-shaped  lvs.,  the  tips  whitish 
(var.  plumbsa  Alba  or  plumosa  argentea,  Hort.),  or  pure 
white  (var.  plumbsa  nivea,  Schwendt.).  Var.  pyram- 
idAlis, Carr.  Dense,  columnar  form,  with  the  foliage 
glaucous  (var.  pyramidalis  glauca)  or  bright  green  (var. 


t,  ovate-pyramidal  form,  dark  green,  with  bloomy 
sh  fr.  Var.  ChamberUynii,  Carr.  With  spreading 
aches  and  elongated,  pendulous  branchlets:  lva. 
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pyramidalis  riridis).    Var.  reptans,  BeiBsn.  Low  shrub, 
with  horizontally  spreading,  procumbent  branches  and 
Blender,  curving  branchlets:  bright  green.  M.D.G. 
18SXi:2tM).    Probably  the  same  as  var.  horizontalis, 
Arb.  Kew.  Var.  Schottn,  Beissn.  A  dwarfish,  dense, 
pyramidal  form,  with  bright  green  and  rather  light 
foliage.    Var.  tripartita,  Beissn.    A  dwarf,  spreading 
form  of  irregular  habit,  densely  branched,  with  acicu- 
lar,  glaucous  lvs.  F.E.  33:15.  Var.  venusta,  Hort.  (J. 
venmta,  Ellwanger  &  Bony)-  A  columnar  form  with 
glossy  dark  green,  scale-like  foliage. — The  dwarf  forma 
are  often  very  similar  to  J.  Sabina  and  hard 
to  distinguish  without  frs.  except  by  the 
strong,  disagreeable  odor  of  the  bruised     \    ,  ,,/ 
branchlets  of  the  latter.  vV\  A  I! 


17.  scopuldrum,  Sarg.  Closely  allied  to  the  preced- 
ing; chiefly  distinguished  by  the  somewhat  larger  fr., 
ripening  not  until  the  second  year;  by  its  habit,  form- 
ing a  broad  head  with  stout,  spreading  branches  and 
often  dividing  into  several  sts.  near  the  base,  and  by  its 
shredding  bark.  The  branchlets  arc  somewhat  shorter 
and  stouter,  and  the  foliage  usually  glaucous  or  yellow- 
ish green.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif,  "in  the  Rocky  Mts. 
G.F.  10:423.  8.8.14:739. 


GO.  Tree*  tender. 

Brit.  (J.  austrdlis,  Pilger.   J.  bar- 
irginidna  var.  Bedfordiana,  Veitch, 


18.  Lucayina, 

badensis,  Auth.  J 

not  Linn.  J.  rirginidna  var.  \xirbaden-tis,  Gord.).  Tree, 
to  50  ft.,  with  spreading  branches  and  slender  pendulous 
4-angled  branch  lets:  lvs.  light  green,  closely  appressed, 
ovate,  sharp-pointed,  glandular:  fr.  globose,  about  1 .  in. 
thick,  dark  blue,  bloomy,  1-2-seeded.  8.  Ga.  to  Fla., 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  Bahamas,  Haiti.  8.8.  14:738.— One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  junipers,  often  planted  for 
ornament  in  the  Gulf  8tates,  and  in  the  W.  Indies. 

19.  barbadensis,  Linn.  (J.  bermudiana,  Linn.).  Tree, 
to  40  ft.,  in  habit  much  like  J.  virginiana,  but  branches 
much  stouter  and  foliage  pale  bluish  green:  branchlets 
thickly  set,  quadrangular,  stout  and  short :  lvs.  mostly 
imbricate,  thick  or  acicular,  spiny-pointed,  rigid, 
erect-spreading:  staminate  catkins  larger:  fr.  usually 
2-eeeded  and  depressed-globular.  Bermuda,  Barba- 
does,  Antigua.  G.C.  II.  19:057.  G.F.  4:295. 

CC.  Fr.  pendidous,  on  cunvd  peduncles,  small:  shruhs, 
usually  spreading  or  procumbent. 

20.  Sabina,  Linn.  Spreading  or  procumbent  shrub, 
rarely  with  erect  st.  to  10  ft.:  brunchlets  rather  slen- 
der, of  a  very  .strong,  disagreeable  odor  when  bruised: 
lvs.  needlc-sha|>ed,  acute  and  slightly  spreading  or 
imbricate,  oblong-rhombic,  obtuse  or  subacute,  usually 
dark  green:  fr.  ls-}|in.  thick,  globular,  1-3-sccded. 
Mountains  of  Cent,  and  8.  Eu.,  W.  Asia,  Siberia,  N. 
Amer.— Very  variable.  The  most  remarkable  varieties 
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are  the  following:  Var.  fastigiata,  Beissn.  Erect  shrub 
of  columnar  habit,  with  dark  green,  mostly  imbricate 
lvs.  Var.  cupressifdlia,  Ait.  (var.  hutnilis,  Endl.). 
Procumbent,  with  ascending  thickish  branchlets:  lvs. 
usually  imbricate,  scale-like,  often  bluish  green.  Var. 
tamariscifdlia,  Ait.  (J.  sabinoMes,  Griseb.).  Procum- 
bent or  ascending,  rarely  erect  :  lvs.  usually  all  needle- 
shaped  and  often  in  3's?  slightly  incurved,  dark  and 
bright  green,  with  a  white  line  above.  Mountains  of 
8.  Eu.  G.W.I,  p.  304.  Var.  variegata,  Beissn.  Branch- 
lets  variegated  with  creamy  white:  lvs.  mostly 
imbricate. 

21.  horizontalis,  Moench  (J.  prostrdta,  Pers.  J. 
Sab\na  var.  procumbent,  Pursh.  J.  ripens,  Nutt.). 
Procumbent,  usually  with  long  trailing  branches 
furnished  with  numerous  short  branchlets,  sometimes 
to  4  ft.  high  and  with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  of  young 
plants  subulate,  mature  foliage  imbricate,  scale-like, 
acute  or  acutely  cuspidate,  bluish  green  or  steel-blue: 
fr.  about  Hm.  across,  blue,  slightly  glaucous,  on  a 
pedicel  shorter  than  its  length.  Nova  hcotia  to  Brit. 
Col.,  south  to  Mass.,  N.  \ .,  Minn,  and  Mont.  B.B. 
(ed.  2)  1 :67.  Var.  Douglasii,  Hort.,  is  a  distinctly 
trailing  form  with  steel-blue  foliage,  turning  purple 
in  autumn  with  glaucous  bloom;  also  called  Waukegan 
juniper. 

J.  am/Ma,  Part.— J.  utoralis.^.  datitrica,  Pall.  Allied  to  J. 
i*.  Procumh 


Tree  30-90  ft.  with 
across  or  slightly  more, 
tree: 


■  or  slightly 
Pyramids] 
lvs.  acute. 


osperma. 


ibent,  with  ulender,  spreading  or  drooping  braneh- 
lett:  fr.  1— t-scmJcd.  email.  Siberia. — J.  /Ucfida,  Scblccht.  Graceful 
tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  spreading  branches  and  slender,  remote,  pendu- 
lous bronrhlct*:  lvs,  acute,  with  spreading  tips:  fr.  globular,  5-10- 
seeded.  Texas.  Mex.  8.  8.  10:519. — J.  firluiUttma,  Willd.  Allied  to 
J.  excel**.  To  12  ft.  high:  branchlets  thicker:  lvs.  with  spreading 

rx,  mucronate.  usually  cglsndular:  fr.  larger,  1-2-seeded.  Greece, 
Asia. — J.  /ormmAna.  Hayala  (I.  taxifolia  Part.,  not  Hook.  * 
Am.  J.  oblongo-pcndula.  Hort.).  Allied  to  J.  rigida.  Tree,  to  40  ft. : 
In.  rigid,  spiny-pointed,  with  2  white  bands  above,  U  I  in.  long: 
(r.  ovoid,  orange,  Kin-  across.  Formosa.  Cent.  A  W.  China.  Haa 
proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum:  the  true  J.  taxifolia,  Hook. 
4  Arn.  is  not  in  cult. — J.  Utaralit.  Max.  (J.  eonferta.  Pari.).  Allied 
to  J.  rigida,  but  prostrate,  with  long,  trailing  branches:  fr.  larger. 
Japan.— -J.  maeroptxla.  Boiss.  Allied  to  J.  excels*.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  to  30  ft.,  sometimes  procumbent:  lvs.  closely  appressed:  fr. 
nodding,  globular,  4 -seeded.  Persia  to  Himalayas.— -J.  mtpalo- 
edrpo,  Sudwortb.  Allied  to  J.  californica. 
single  trunk:  lvs.  in  3's.  acute:  fr.  » jin. 
1-2-seeded.  Aria. — J.  mrne&na.  Sehiede, 
numerous,  short  and  rather  stout: 
fr.  2-4-secdcd.  Mex. — J.  mtxic&na, 
tetragona. — J.  monatpfrma,  Sarg.  (J.  occidental  i«  var. 
Engclm.  i ,  Closely  allied  to  J.  occidental!*.  Branchlet*  more  slender: 
lvs.  usually  opposite  and  cglandular:  fr.  smaller  and  usually  1-seeded. 
Rocky  Mts..  from  Colo,  to  New  Mex.  8.S.  10:522. —J.  MAw 
ptntiuh,  Hort.— J,  formosans. — J.  paehvphUa,  Torr.  Tree,  to  SO  ft. 
allied  to  J.  occidental^,  with  broad,  pyramidal  or  round-topped 
head:  lvs-  usually  opposite,  glandular,  bluish  green:  fr.  dark  reddish 
brown,  bloomy,  with  3-4  seeds.  Has  a  checkered  bark  like  • 
black-jack  oak.  Colo,  to  Texas  and  New  Mex.  8.S.  10:520. — J. 
Pinekotii,  Sudwortb.  Allied  to  J.  californica.  Small  tree  to  20  ft., 
usually  with  several  sts.:  branchlets  rather  slender:  lvs.  usually  in 
3'a,  appreaaed.  sharply  pointed,  yellowish  green<  fr.  globose  or  ovoid. 
Kin.  long,  red,  1-2-seeded.  Texas.  B.Ti  110.— J.  I'trudo-tobina, 
Fisch.  4  Mry.  Allied  to  J.  Sabina.  Erect  shrub,  with  thick,  dense 
and  short  branchlet*:  lvs.  usually  dimorphic:  fr.  ovate,  blackish, 
glossy.  1 -seeded.  Siberia.-^/.  sooinoWr*.  Endl.— J.  thurifera. — J. 
tabwuidf,  Nee*— J.  tetragona. — J.  mbinoidt*,  Griseb.— J.  Sabina 
var.  tamariscifolia. — -J.  mttuAria,  Rchd.  A  Wilson.  Allied  to  J. 
Psrudo-aabina.  Tree  to  40  ft.:  lvs.  dark  green,  dimorphic,  those 
of  the  lateral  branches  scale-like,  obtuaish.  of  the  shoot*  in  3's, 
acute:  fr.  erect,  ovoid,  >«in.  long,  1-seeded.  N.  W.  China. — J. 
Stin'ltri,  Hort.— ChaniBcyparia  obtusa  var.  ericoides. — J.  taiif&lia. 
Pari.— J.  fomiosana.— J.  Mrdgona.  Schlecht.  Allied  to  J.  occiden- 
tals. Small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  rarely  to  40  ft.,  with  round-topped  or 
pyramidal  head  and  slender,  quadrangular  brnnchlets:  lvs.  obtuse, 
usually  cglandular:  fr.  suhgloboac,  mostly  1 -seeded.  Texas  to  Alex. 
S.S.  10:523. — J.  Ihurtfrra.  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft., with  round- 


niea  var.  utahciuis, 
with  brawl,  open  head 


ig  branchc. 
Spain,  Algeria. — J. 
«,  Engclm.  l.  Bushy 
lead:  branchlets  slcn 


utahtntit,  Lcmm.  (J.  calif or- 
tree,  rarely  more  than  20  ft.. 
Its.  obtuse,  light  yellow- 


|  branches:  branchlets  slender:  fr.  glob- 

than  2 

.  jght  ye 

ish  green:  fr.  usually  l-eccded.  Colo,  to  Calif.,  west  to  Utah.  S.S. 

,H"  Alfred  Rkiidkr. 

JURlNEA  (named  for  Louis  Jurine,  1751-1819, 
professor  of  medicine).  Comp6xil&.  Herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  one  of  which  is  offered  for  the  wild  garden: 
lvs.  gray  or  uhite-t  omen  tone  lieneath  or  on  both  sides, 
pinnate  or  entire,  unarmed:  fls.  purple:  achenes  4-5- 
sided,  seldom  compressed,  crowned  with  a  pappus  of 
unequal  rough  hairs. — Over  50  species  from  Cent,  and 
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8.  Eu.,  N.  W.  Afr.,  to  Cent.  Asia,  None  of  the  specie* 
is  of  great  horticultural  value,  although  sometimes  cult. 
They  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  and  are  prop, 
bv  seeds  or  division  of  the  root*  in  spring.  J.alita,  Cass. 
Height  3-4  ft.:  perennial,  or  according  to  Boiasier,  bien- 
nial: st.  erect,  winged  below,  1-1  J-j  ft.  high:  radical 
Ivs.  6  in.  long,  oblong  and  lyrate,  nearly  glabrous  above 
and  canescent  beneath:  st.-lvs.  lanceolate,  sinuate- 
dentate,  decurrent:  heads  hemispherical,  long-pedun- 
cled,  the  involucre-bracts  narrow-linear  and  the  outer 
one*  short-mucronulate  and  the  apex  spreading;  florets 
purplish  blue:  achenc  4-angled  and  muricate,  the 
pappus  exceeding  it.  Caucus.  J.H.  III.  66:442. 
While  J.  alala  is  definitely  described  as  biennial  and  as 
reaching  a  height  of  18  in.  in  cult.,  the  plant  grown 
under  this  name,  and  which  is  apparently  correctly 
determined,  is  said  to  be  perennial  and  to  grow  3-4  ft. 
high,  having  a  silver}-  aspect  in  the  foliage,    l  H.  B. 

JUSSI&A  (Bernard  dc  Jussieu,  1609-1777,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  modern  natural  system  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom).  Also  written  Jussicua.  Ona- 
grdcex.  Primrose  Willow.  This  genus  includes  one  or 
two  herbs  that  are  more  or  leas  cultivated,  one  at  least 
as  a  water  plant. 

Herbs,  shrubs  or  even  tree-like  plants,  with  alternate 
usually  entire  but  sometimes  serrate  mostly  narrow 
Ivs.,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  showy  axillary  or 
solitary  white  or  yellow  fls.:  calyx  tubular  with  4-C 
acute  persistent  lobes;  petals  4-6,  spreading,  inserted 
on  margin  of  the  disk;  stamens  8-12  in  2  rows,  inserted 
with  the  petals;  ovary  4-5-ccllcd,  style  simple,  stigma 
4-6-lobed:  fr.  a  terete,  angled  or  cost  ate,  dehiscent, 
many-seeded  caps. — Specie*  about  50,  widely  distribu- 
ted in  temperate  and  warm  regions,  but  most  abundant 
in  S.  Amer.;  some  are  native  in  the  U.  S. 

The  horticultural  interest  in  this  genus,  in  this 
country,  centers  about  the  plant  known  in  the  trade  as 
J.  Umgifolia,  a  summer-flowering  aquatic  herb,  and 
differing  somewhat  from  the  botanical  description 
given  below.  The  stems  of  young  Hillings  are  four- 
winged,  and  a  specimen  before  the  writer  <>f  a  plant  of 
the  previous  season  is  five-winged.  The  main  root  of 
these  old  plants  may  be  tuber-like,  3  inches  long,  '^inch 
thick,  or  8  to  10  inches  long  and  more  slender.  Also 
the  lower  leaves,  at  least,  are  opposite. — J .  longifolia  is 
best  treated  as  a  tender  annual.  The  wd  may  be  sown 
in  fall  or  spring  in  shallow  water,  using  seed-puns  or 
j*>ts,  as  witn  other  flower  seeds.  Cover  the  seed,  which 
is  very  fine,  with  finely  sifted  soil,  place  the  pot  or 
seed-pan  in  water,  but  do  not  submerge  until  the  second 
day,  when  the  seed  will  Ik*  thoroughly  soaked  and  will 
not  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  plants 
attain  a  few  leaves  they  should  be  potted,  singly,  into 
thumb-pots,  and  later  into  3-inch  pots,  and  from  these 
planted  into  their  summer  quarters.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  these  plant*  always  submerged  in 
water  after  potting.  The  plants  will  do  well  on  a  French, 
which  should  be  covered  with  sand  or  ashes  and  the 
plants  kept  well  watered.    (Wm.  Tricker.) 

longifdlia,  DC.  Erect,  glabrous:  st.  3-angled:  Ivs. 
sessile,  lanceolate-linear,  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
ular  beneath  at  the  margins:  pedicels  1-fld.,  longer 
the  ovary,  and  bearing  2  bractlets  at  the  apex: 
petals  4,  obovate,  scarcely  notched  at  the  apex;  sta- 
mens 8.  Brazil. — It  is  not  clear  whether  thi*  is  the 
plant  that  is  listed  as  J,  longifolia. 

Spr(ngeri,  Hort.  Evergreen  prostrate  perennial, 
somewhat  aoft-hairv,  much  branched,  the  st.  winged: 
Ivs.  opiMksite,  crowded,  ovate  and  acute:  fls.  very  large, 
canary-yellow.  Argentina. — Offered  abroad  (Sprcnger, 
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Naples);  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  aquatic 
plants  and  that  it  grows  equally  well  if  grown  as  a  ter- 
restrial subject.  l_  jj_  u  f 

JUSTfCIA  (James  Justice,  a  Scotch  gardener  and 
author  of  the  eighteenth  century).  Acanthactx. 
Greenhouse  plants,  grown  for  the  showy  fascicles, 
spikes  or  panicles  of  white,  violet  or  red  braeted  flowers. 

Mostly  herbs  of  various  habit,  with  opposite  entire 
Ivs:  calyx  deeply  divided  into  4  or  5  narrow  lobes; 
corolla  2-lipped,  the  straight  or  curved  tube  very 
short  and  dilated  above,  the  upper  lip  erect  or  in- 
curved, and  concave  and  the  summit  entire  or  some- 
what 2-toothed,  the  lower  lip  3-lobed  and  spreading; 
stamens  2  attached  in  the  throat;  staminodia  none; 
disk  ring-like  or  cupulate:  caps,  ovate  or  oblong,  with 
seeds  4  or  less. — Species  250-300,  widely  distributed  in 
many  warm  regions,  in  Amer.  reaching  as  far  north  as 
Texas.  From  Jacobinia,  close  garden  allv,  the  genus  is 
distinguished  by  the  spurred  or  appendaged  anthers. 
Justicta  is  variously  understood.  Lindau  fin  Engler  & 
Prantl,  Pflanzenfamilicn)  refers  no  less  than  30  genera 
to  it,  among  others  being  Adhatoda  and  Dianthera. 
Most  of  the  garden  plants  known  as  justiciar  are 
jacobinias.  Consult  Jacobinia,  for  example,  for  Justicia 
magnifica,  J.  carnca,  J.  I'ohliana,  J.  trlutina,  J.  Mo- 
hindii,  J.  coccinea,  J.  Ghiesbreglihava  and  J.  Lindenii. 
Otbers^may  belong  to^Th\Tsacanthus^  D.^lalacanthus 
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The  remarks  on  culture  under  the  different  species 
of  jacobinias  will  apply  here.  Plants  are  secured  readily 
from  cuttings  made  in  late  winter  or  spring,  and  these 
should  bloom  the  coming  fall  or  winter.  After  blooming, 
discard  the  plant*,  except  such  as  arc  to  be  kept  for 
furnishing  cuttings.  Unless  well  headed  back,  old 
plant*  become  loose  and  weedy,  and  they  take  up  too 
much  room. 

The  Justicia  quadrifida  now  offered  in  S.  Calif.,  is 
probably  Anisac&nthus  virgullris,  Nees  (Justicta  rirgxt- 
idria,  Salisb.  ./.  cocci  nea,  Cav.,  not  Aubl.  J.  quad- 
rifida, Valil.  f>rejera  mibirula,  Torr.).  Plant  vigorous, 
rather  straggling,  with  king  eject  branches,  glabrous: 
Ivs.  deciduous,  light  green,  opposite  and  decussate, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  spreading,  rigid:  fls.  scarlet-red  (or 
orange-scarlet),  usually  solitary,  axillary'  in  one  of  the 
2  opposite  axils,  thus  making  a  long  leafy  unilateral 
spike;  corolla-tube  long  anil  slender,  deeply  lobed  into 
4  spreading  or  recurved  part*.  Mex.  R.H.  1872:50. 
Autumn  and  winter  in  S.  Calif.,  Aug.  and  Sept.  in 
France.  Var.  compacts,  Franeeschi,  is  a  very  compact 
low  bush  of  emerald-green  color  and  covered  all  sum- 
mer with  orange-scarlet  fls.;  comes  true  from  seed. — 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Jutticia  quadrifaria,  Wall. 

Of  the  justicias  appearing  in  American  lists,  only 
T.  furclta,  J  acq.  (Adhdtoda  furcAta,  DC.)  seems  now  to 
be  retained  in  the  genus.  Herbaceous,  pubescent,  the 
st.  erect  and  terete:  Ivs.  oblong-oval,  attenuate  to 
petiole:  fls.  small,  in  short  aggregated  axillary  spike* 
which  are  often  geminate,  the  bracts  linear-lanceolate ; 
color  of  fls.  purple  and  white;  upper  lip  2-fid,  the  lower 
3-fid  and  broan-convex.  S.  Mex. — Said  to  seed  itself 
freely  in  S.  Calif.,  but  to  be  of  little  value. 

J.  mUHncha  mad  J.  mtyfUrirha.  Hort.  aw  SchsucrU.— J. 
Mr*,  bort..  aDd  J.  fiartcomn.  Undl.— Sch.ueria.       ^  jj  g 

JUTE  is  a  fiber  plant,  of  easy  culture  in  warm  cli- 
mntt-s.  It  has  been  successfully  grown  in  the  Gulf 
States,  but  the  want  of  suitable  machines  for  sepa- 
rating the  fiber  is  the  great  obstacle  which  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  jute-fiber  industry  in  America.  See  Cor- 
chorus,  also  "Cyclopedia  American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  II. 
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KADSURA  (Japanese  name).  Magnoliactx.  Tropi- 
cal Asian  woody  climbers.  Kadsuras  have  leathery  or 
rarely  membranous  foliage:  fls.  axillary,  solitary, 
whitish  or  rosy,  unisexual;  sepals  and  petals  9-15,  grad- 
ually  changing  from  the  outermost  and  smallest  to  the 
innermost  anapetaloid ;  staminate  fls.  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  stamens,  which  are  separate  or  coalesced 
into  a  globe:  carpels  indefinite  in  number,  2-3-ovuled: 
mature  berries  in  globular  heads. — About  8  species, 
of  one  of  which  Charles  S.  Sargent  writes  (G.F.  6:75): 
"The  flowers  are  not  at  all  showy,  but  it  is  a  plant  of 
extraordinary  beauty  in  the  autumn  when  the  clusters 
of  scarlet  fruit  are  ripe,  their  brilliancy 
being  heightened  by  contrast  with 
the  dark  green,  lustrous,  persistent 
leaves.  ...  It  might  well  be  grown 
wherever  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
mild,  as  in  the  autumn  no  plant  is 
more  beautiful." 

japonic*,  Linn.  Small,  procumbent, 
warty  shrub:  I  vs.  oval  or  oblong-oval, 
thick,  serrate:  peduncles  1-fld.,  soli- 
tan,'.  J»pan,  as  far  as  35°  north  lati- 
tude.—The  type  is  advertised  by 
Japanese  dealers-  also  a  variety  with 
foliage  blotched  with  white,  and 
another  with  foliage  margined  white. 

KAEMPFfcRIA(Engelbert  Kacmp- 
fer,  1B31— 1716,  traveled  in  the  Orient, 
and  wrote  on  Japan).  Zingibcractat. 
Tuberous-  or  fleshy-rooted  plants, 
grown  for  foliage  and  flowers. 

Often  stemless  oi  apparently  so, 
the  few  Ivs.  aggregate.!  at  the  base 
and  sometimes  distichous  on  the  St.: 
1vb.  mostly  broader  than  lanceolate: 
fls.  in  a  bracted  tuft  or  small  cluster 
in  the  center  of  the  If.-clump,  or  in  a 
pfduncled  raceme,  often  large  and 
showy,  white,  yellow,  violet  or  pur- 
ple; calyx  cylindrical  or  funnelform, 
toothed;  corolla  tubular,  exserted, 
with  narrow  lobes;  staminodia  petal- 
like and  the  showy  parts,  one  of  them 
being  a  broad  lip;  fertile  stamen  1. — 
More  than  50  species  in  Trop.  Asia 
and  Afr.  Schumann,  Engler's  Pflan- 
MMiefa,  hft.  20  ( 1904).  For  cult,  see 
Hedychium  and  Zingiber. 

a.  FoliaQe  margined  icith  irhite. 
GObertii,  Bull.  Stemless,  fleshy- 
rooted:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  deep 
green,  bordered  white,  wavy  at  the  margin :  fls.  purple 
and  white.  E.Indies.  G.C.  II.  17:713.  R.H.  21:169. 
B.H.  2: 131.  G.Z.  27,  p.  217  — Intro,  by  W.  Hull.  1882. 
Reasoner  Bros.  cult,  this  outdoors  in  8.  Ha.,  and  say, 
"The  fls.  are  borne  on  ornamental  crimson  heads  rising 
from  the  ground  on  separate  stalks,  and  resembling  in 
outline  small  pineapple  frs.  These  heads  retain  their 
beauty  all  summer.'' 

aa.  Foliage  not  margined  irith  while. 
B.  Lv».  tinged  purple  beneath. 
rotunda,  Linn.  Stemless,  tuberous:  Ivs.  not  produced 
until  after  the  fls.,  oblong,  erect,  pctioled :  corolla-segms. 
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long-linoar;  staminodes  oblong,  acute,  white,  1H~2 
in.  long;  hp  lilac  or  reddish,  deeply  cut  into  2  sub- 
orbicular  lobes ;  anther-crest  deeply  2-fid :  petiole  short, 
channelled;  blade  12  in.  long,  3-4  in.  wide,  usually 
variegated  with  darker  and  lighter  green  above  and 
tinged  purple  beneath:  spikes  4~6-fid.,  produced  in  March 
and  April.  India.  B.M.  920  and  6054.  R.B.  25:181. 

bo.  Lvs.  not  tinged  purple  beneath. 

Kirkii,  Schumann  (Cienkdwskya  Klrkii,  Hook.  f.). 
Lf.-«t.  3-4  in.  long:  Ivs.  about  4,  crowded  at  the  apex 
of  the  et.,  oblong,  acute,  8-9  in.  long,  2)$-4  in.  wide 
at  the  middle:  flowering  sts.  short, 
slender,  1-fld.;  corolla-lobes  oblong- 
lanceolate,  1  in.  long;  staminodes 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla- 
lobes,  pale  rose-purple;  hp  rounded 
at  the  apex,  slightly  notched,  2  in. 
broad,  with  a  yellow  mark  at  the 
throat.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  5994.  I.H. 
30:495.  G.W.  2,  p.  253.  Var.  elatior. 
Stapf.  Taller:  Ivs.  longer,  the  base 
long-attenuate,  the  petiole  longer:  hp 
bright  rose,  with  a  yellow  blotch 
bordered  by  purple  marking.  Rho- 
desia. B.M.  8188. 

A*,  luim,  C.  II.  Wright.  Stemless:  Ivs.  3  or 

4,  about  0  in.  Ionic,  oblong,  green  and  gla- 
brous above  but  paler  and  pilose  beneath: 
scape  3'i  in.  high;  bract*  about  8.  rounded 
and  green;  fls.  yellow,  the  lip  entire  and 
orange-yellow.  Pcnang  (India I. — A",  ritta, 
Sehweinf.  Much  like  K.  Kirkii.  but  said  to 
be  more  beautiful:  rootatock  short  and  flrshy, 
with  many  cord-like  roots:  Ivs.  about  IK  in. 
long,  the  blade  bright  green  and  plaited: 
scape  18  in.  high,  bearing  about  A  fls.  to  I 
which  are  above  2  in.  menm,  brilliai 
and  open  one  at  a  Ume,  with  i 
bluu-hed  throat.  Cent.  Air. 

WlLlIELM  MlIXER. 

L.  H.  B.f 

KAFIR  or  K.  CORK :  Sorghum. 

KAGENfiCKIA  (F.  v.  Kageneck, 
an  Austrian  minister  to  Spain). 
Rosace*  .  Very  few  species  of  tender 
small  evergreen  trees  from  Chile  and 
Peru,  one  of  which  has  been  grown  in 

5.  Calif,  but  now  is  probably  lost  to 
cult,  in  this  country-.  The  fls.  are 
white,  5-petaled,  about  *^in.  across, 
and  unisexual.  The  male  fls.  are  borne 

or  corymbs;  the  females 
j;  all  are  terminal:  Ivs. 
leathery,  serrate,  stalked:  stamens 
16-20.  inserted  on  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx,  in  1  series:  carjx-ls  5,  free:  ovules  numerous. 

oblonga,  Ruii  &  Pav.  Lvs.  oblong,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  the  serrations  obtuse  and  rather  callous.  Chile. 
B.R.  1836  (as  A',  craixgifolia) .  ^  jj  p, 


(Plant  XW 


KALANCHOK  (from  Chinese  name).  Crassuldcex. 
Sometimes  spelled  Calanchoe.  Succulent  glasshouse 
herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  interesting  foliage  and  flowers. 

Usually  robust  erect  plants:  lvs.  opposite,  fleshy, 
sessile  or  stalked,  varying  from  entire  to  crenate  and 
pinnatifid:  fls.  yellow,  purple  or  scarlet,  in  many-fid. 
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terminal  paniculate  cymes,  rather  large  and  often 
showy;  calyx  4-|»artcd,  the  narrow  loin's  shorter  than 
the  corolla-t ube,  usually  falling  early;  corolla  4-partiil 
and  mostly  spreading,  the  tube  usually  um-sJia|>ed ; 
stamens  H:  carpels,  4. — More  than  100  species,  in  the 
Old  World  tropics  and  in  8.  Afr.,  and  1  reported  from 
Brazil.  'A  few  «|>erics  are  priwd  by  amateurs.  The  fls. 
are  lasting  in  l>ouquets.  For  the  general  handling  of 
this  class  of  plants,  sec  Succulent*;  also  t'otyUthm  and 
Crassula.  They  prop,  readily  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

a.  FU.  of  the  red,  neurit  t,  urangt,  ydluw  terie*. 

coccthea,  Welw.  Somewhat  hairy  above,  2-4  ft.  tall: 
lower  lvs.  ovate,  obtuse,  coarsely  erenate-dentate, 
stalked;  up|MT  lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  sessile:  fls. 
scarlet  or  orange,  on  sliort  pedicels,  in  broad  forking 
panicles  which  have  st  alks  about  1  ft  .  long;  calyx  pubes- 
cent, the  segms.  lanceolate,  acute;  corolla-tube  1  jin. 
long,  the  limb  1  ^in.  across,  and  the  segms.  deltoid- 
ovate,  acuminate  and  glabrous  or  pubescent.  Trop.  Afr. 

Klrkii,  N.  E.  Br.  St.  2-4  ft.,  simple  or  branched, 
more  or  leas  glandular-pubescent :  lower  lvs.  soft- 
fleshy,  pubescent,  oblong  to  lanceolate,  about  4  in.  or 
less  long,  the  petioles  to  2  in.  long,  irregularly  erenate- 
dentate;  uppermost  Ivs.  linear-euneate,  nearly  or  quite 
entire:  fls.  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  in  large  corjinbose 
cymes;  calyx-lobes  or  sepals  (free  to  base)  oblong, 
acute,  green,  glandular-pubescent;  corolla-tube  Jjin. 
long,  yellowish  green,  thinly  glandular  -  pubescent ; 
lolx*  about  l-iin.  long,  elliptic,  scarlet-orange,  red  on 
the  back.  Trop.  Afr.  R.H.  1914,  p.  21.  M.D.G. 
1908:521. 

flamme.a,  Stapf.  A  foot  to  18  in.  high,  glabrous,  lit- 
tle branching:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  narrowed  into 
a  short  petiole  (blade  about  2  in.  long  and  1  !  i  in. 
wide),  fleshy,  obscurely  crenatenlentate  or  almost 
entire:  fls.  yellow  and  orange-scarlet,  1  An.  across;  calyx 
parted  to  the  base,  the  segms.  linear-lanceolate  and 
somewhat  acute;  corolla-tube  4-angled,  leas  than  1  jin, 
long,  yellowish;  lobes  ovate-acute,  orange-red.  Trop. 
Afr.  B.M.7595.  G.C.  III.  26:47— Thrives  in  a  com- 
paratively cool  greenhouse. 

glaucescens,  Brit.  St.  glabrous,  terete,  2  ft.  or  more, 
sometimes  with  long  ascending  pubescent  branches 
which  are  nearly  leafless  below:  lower  lvs.  narrow-ovate, 
obtuse  and  irregularly  crenate,  5  in.  long,  narrowed  to 
clasping  petioles:  infl.  glaucous,  being  a  di-  or  trichot- 
omous  panicle;  fls.  red  or  dark  yellow,  sometimes  on 
few-fld.  peduncles  from  the  upper  nodes;  calyx-lobes  lan- 
ceolate, acute  or  nearly  so,  short;  corolla-tube  1  jin.  long, 
bearing  short  narrow-ovate  acute  segms.  Trop.  Afr. 

crenata,  Haw.  St.  glabrous,  or  somewhat  hispid  in 
the  upper  part,  2-6  ft.  high  from  a  thick  fibrous  root: 


2027.  A  Norfolk  kale  field  a(  the  Chri 


lvs.  oblong  or  roundish  ovate  or  spatulate,  2-3  in.  long, 
coarsely  crenate,  obtuse:  infl.  of  many-fid  axillary  and 
terminal  cymes;  fls.  bright  vellow  or  orange;  ealyx- 
lol»es  glabrous  or  hispid-viscid,  lanceolate  and  acute, 
only  slightly  joined  at  base;  corolla-tube  l-ziti.  long, 
glabrous  or  pubescent;  lobes  acute,  oblong-lanceolate. 
Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  1436  (as  Coiylrdon  crenata). — A',  cre- 
nata, Hamet  —  Hryoptiyllum  crenatum. 

rotundifolia,  Haw.  St.  glabrous,  slender,  1-3  ft., 
leafy  below:  Ivs.  roundish obovatc,  obovate or  spatulate, 
nearly  entire  or  crenulate,  somewhat  petioled,  the  low-er 
ones  1-2  in.  long:  infl.  of  panicled  trichotomou 
topped  cymes;  fls.  orange  or  deep  yellow;  calyx 
corolla  small  (less  than  Jain.  long),  the  lobes 
lanceolate  and  acute.  S.  Afr. 

aa.  FU.  pink. 

carnea,  Mast.  Fig.  2026.  Sts.  simple,  2  ft.  or  leas, 
glabrous:  lvs.  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse,  crenatc-deutate, 
narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  the  upper  ones  nearly 
linear  and  sessile:  fls.  light  rose  or  pink,  very  fragrant, 
nearly  1  2;in.  across;  calyx  parted  to  the  base,  the  segms. 
linear-pointed ;  corolla-tube  swollen  at  base  and  2—3 
times  longer  than  calyx:  corolla-lobes  broad-oval,  acute. 
S.  Afr.  G.C.  111.  1:211.  G.F.3:53  (reduced  in  Fig. 
2026). — Good  winter  bloomer,  prop,  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. Seeds  sown  in  spring  give  blooming  plants  for 
following  Christmas. 

AAA.  FU.  white  or  white-yellow,  very  long. 
marmorata,  Baker  A'  grandiftbra.  Rich.,  not  Wight). 
St.  stout  and  branching:  Ivb.  large  (6-8  in.  long), 
obovate,  narrowed  to  a  short  broad  petiole,  crenate, 
blotched  with  purple:  fls.  long  and  tubular  (3  in.  or 
more  long),  creamy  white  or  yellowish,  the  lobes  ovate- 
acuminate.  Abyssinia.  B.M.  7333.  I.H.  43,  p.  45. — 
Interesting  pot-plant,  with  large  trusses  of  erect  fls. 

Any  number  of  kalanrhi*^  may  appear  in  the^eolleeUona  of 

not  be  found  in  tbe  regular  manuals:  K.  anouitnni,  N.  E.  Br.  Lvs. 
fleshy,  to  4  in.  lone  and  ball  aa  broad:  fls  bright  yellow  and  numer- 
ous, variable  in  the  number  of  its  corolla-lobes.    Trop.  Afr. — A". 
BhUtt,  C.  H.  Wright.  St.  3  ft.,  unbrancbed,  nearly  1  in.  diam.:  lvs. 
about  6  pairs  near  top  of  at.,  rind  and  subcylindncal.  3-6  in.  long: 
fU.  white,  in  a  locate  erect  panicle;  calyx-lobes  fleshy  and  spreading, 
corolla  1  4  in.  lone,  4-angled,  inflated  at  baae,  the  limb  nearly  1  in. 
aeroas.  Arabia.  B.M.  7785. — K.  direr. ,i   N.  E.  Br.  St.  I  4-2  ft. 
high:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  elliptic-ovate,  to  &  in.  Ions,  toothed,  gla- 
brous: fla.  with  a  green  tube  tjin.  long  and  vermilion -orange  shorter 
lobes.  Somaliland. — K.  Dym,  N.  E.  Br.  A  fine  species,  2-2  4  ft. 
high,  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic  and  spreading.  4-7  in.  long,  coarsely 
toothed,  Detiule  to  3  in.  long:  infl.  coiymboae-eymoae.  to  1  ft.  long; 
6s.  with  a  pale  green  tube  1  4  in.  long,  and  a  pure  white  spreading 
limb  of  lanceolate-acute  lobes  1  in.  long.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  7087. — 
K.  Btlur.  Ucrger.  St.  simple,  about  8  in    Ivs.  oblong.  Dearly  4  in. 
long,  entire:  fla.  red,  in  aullary  thyrae-like  panicles:  corolla  oimrwt 
2-lipped,  the  tube  nearly  1  in.  long,  the  lobes  linear  and  acute  and 
about  l>in.  long.  Trop.  Afr. — K./ettlutmtnnt,  Hurt  .  is  a  hybrid  of 
K.  Aammea  and  K.  Kirkii. — A",  tctvfnm,  Hon..  is  a  hybrid  of  K. 
Bontii  and  K.  flammea. — A*,  lati.tfata,  N.  E.  Br.    Related  to  K. 
Dyeri,  but  Ivs.  sessile  and  fla.  about  half  tbe  site:  st.  about  2  ft.: 
lvs.  obovate,  4-5  in.  long:  fla.  white,  in  many-rid.  terminal  cymes; 
corolla-tube  1 1«  in.  long,  lobes  4«n.  long,  ovate  or  elliptic-ovate . 
Trop.  Afr. — K.  Litcur,  liarnet.  St.  stout,  simple,  erect:  [vs.  sessile, 
obovate  or  otiovate-spatulate,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  (color  not  given)  in  a 
panicle-like  cluster,  the  corolla  urn-shaped  and  the  segms.  shorter 
than  tube.    Transvaal.— K.  mdgnidtn*.  N.  E.  Br.   St.  2  4  ft.  or 
more,  glabrous,  green  and  with  no  bloom:  lvs.  petioled,  3  4  in-  or 
loss  long,  the  lower  elliptic-ovate  and  with  3  or  4  large  teet 
either  side:  infl.  loosely  branched,  the  ultimate  cymes  eomi 
ll  2.Vfld. ;  corolla  light  salmon,  the  tube  somewhat  leas  than  • 
long,    t'ganda  (Trop.  Afr.  i. — K.  pntrina.  N.  E.  Br.  Small, 
small  and  not  attractive  fls.:  sta.  leafy,  about  1  4  in.  lo«Ht; 
obovate  or  spatulate-olxiviite.  2-3  in.  long.  entire,  or  obaru 
crenate:  IK  with  a  gTorn  tube  less  than  '4m.  long,  and  short  « 
lobes  with  gns-nish  center.    Trop.  Afr. — A",  soma/iensu,  Bs 
Erect,  shrubby:  Ivs.  obovate  or  oblong-obovate,  4-fi  in.  I< 
tcHithcnl.  fls.  in  a  loo**  cyme  to  10  in.  long,  white  faintly  tinged 
low;  romlln-tulx-  2(i  in.  long;  lohea  ovate-lanceolate.  Somalils 
— A'.  ntrtingul.ir,,,  X.  F..  Br.    St.  H-angled,  simple  and  strait 
about  .1  ft.  high:  lvs.  stalked,  the  lower  ones  ellipuc  or  sul»rbicu 
about  :t  in,  long  Hs.  small,  yellow,  in  a  panicle  about  S  in.  lo 
l'rohably  Transvaal,  L   H  B 

KALE  (Hranxica  olrracea  var.  acephala).  Figs.  201 
2028.  This  plant  ami  the  so-called  Georgia  collard  a 
without  doubt  more  closely  akin  to  the  wild  cabbage 
EurojK-  than  any  of  the  other  cultivated  forms  of  Bra 
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2028.  Kale.— Leaf  of 

Scotch  Curled. 


eica.  Kale  is  really  a  non-heading  cabbage.  It  is  hardy 
and  enjoys  the  cool  portion  of  autumn  and  early  spring 
for  its  growth.  It  ranks  low  in  quality,  but  because  it 
is  hardy  and  will  stand  the  winters' of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  state*  south  of  New 
York,  it  supplies  a  cheap  and  pala- 
table pot-herb  during  the  winter 
season. 

Commercially  kale  is  extensively 
grown  in  only  two  districts, 
namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  on  Ixing  Island,  New 
York.  This  restricted  commercial 
r  ,Jt**SMp''^  area  i-  undoubtedly  due  to  eco- 
nomic  rather  than  soil  or  climatic 
conditions.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
coarse,  light,  low-priced  com- 
modity in  greatest  demand  from 
December  to  April  restricts  its 
profitable  extensive  culture  to 
regions  possessing  peculiar  climatic 
and  transportation  conditions,— 
that  is,  mild  winters,  a  relatively 
short  haul,  and  reasonable  trans- 
portation rrxtcs. 

There  are  several  forms  of  kale, 
but  only  two  are  extensively  grown 
for  market, — Scotch  kale  and  blue 
kale.  Scotch  kale  forms  by  far 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  plantings 
in  the  Norfolk  area,  but  because 
the  blue  kale  is  considered  hardier 
it  is  often  used  for  late  plantings 
and  bv  those  who  have  been 
delayed  in  seeding  their  crop. 
While  kale  can  be  started  under  cover  and  trans- 
planted with  as  great  ease  and  certainty  as  cabbage, 
it  is  seldom  handled  in  this  way  outside  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Under  field  conditions  the  land  is  prepared 
the  same  as  for  cabbage,  by  liberal  fertilizing  and 
thorough  plowing  and  harrowing.  The  seed  is  usually 
planted  in  drills  3  feet  apart  and  later  thinned,  by 
chopping  out,  to  a  stand  of  individual  plants  about  6 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  In  the  Norfolk  area,  the  seed- 
ing is  done  between  August  15  and  20  and  if  the  plants 
grow  vigorously  they  are  often  harvested  to  meet 
early  market  demands  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  further  thinning.  The  main  crop  is  har- 
vested by  cutting  the  thick  whorl  of  leaves  that  forms 
the  crown  of  the  plant.  These  .ire  packed  for  market 
either  in  barrel-high  Delaware  baskets  or  in  veneer 
barrels.  The  kale  is  pressed  firmly  as  it  is  filled  into 
the  receptacle.  The  barrels  are  then  covered  bv  a  clean 
burlap  drawn  over  the  mass  piled  on  top  of  the  barrel 
and  held  in  place  by  driving  down  the  loose  top  hoop. 

Kale  requires  somewhat  less  fertilizer  than  cabbage, 
is  less  expensive  to  produce,  usually  produces  an 
abundant  crop  which  can  be  harvested  at  small  cost 
and  with  a  fairly  satisfactory  net  profit  an  acre.  The 
yields  vary  from  200  to  400  barrels  to  the  acre  with  an 
average  of  about  250  barrels.  The  price  ranges  all  the 
way  from  50  cents  to  S2  a  barrel.  As  usually  handled, 
kale  is  not  at  its  best.  It  is  not  economically  rx>ssible 
to  produce  high-grade  kale.  Good  kale  is  voung  tender 
kale  which  yields  only  a  small  crop  to  the  acre.  For 
the  amateur,  however,  high-quality  kale  is  possible,  for 
he  can  handle  it  so  as  to  secure 'the  quick  growth  of 
young  tender  plants,  which  insures  quab'tv.  The  com- 
mercial grower  must  fill  barrels  if  he  is  to  find  profit. 

L.  C.  Corbett. 
KALE,  SEA:  Crambt  marilima,  treated  un.i«-r  Sta-Kale. 

KALMIA  (after  Peter  Kaim,  Swedish  botanist,  trav- 
eled from  174H  to  1751  in  North  America).  EricAce*. 
American  Laurel.  Ornamental  shrubs  grown  for 
their  handsome  flowers  and  foliage. 


Evergreen,  rarelv  deciduous:  Ivs.  alternate  or  oppo- 
site, short-pet ioletf,  entire:  fls.  in  terminal  or  lateral 
corymbs  or  umbels,  rarely  solitary;  calyx  5-parted; 
corolla  saucer-shaped  or  broadly  campanulate,  5-lobed: 
stamens  10,  with  slender  filaments,  the  anthers  held 
back  in  little  pouches  of  the  corolla,  springing  up  sud- 
denly and  discharging  the  pollen  if  touched;  ovary 
5-ceflcd,  superior:  caps,  globular,  parting  into  5  valves, 
with  numerous  minute  seeds. — Seven  species  in  E. 
N.  Amer.  and  Cuba.  The  Ivs.  of  the  kalmias  arc  said 
to  be  poisonous  to  animals,  especially  those  of  K. 
angrutifolia.  The  fl.  of  Kalraia  is  one  of  those  proposed 
as  a  national  floral  emblem,  especially  on  account  of  the 
exquisite  symmetrical  beauty  of  the  single  blossom. 
Kalmia  is  a  purely  American  genus,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  popularly  known  only  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  kalmias  are  medium-sired  or  low  shrubs,  very 
rarely  small  trees  with  purple,  pink  or  nearly  white, 
cup-shaped  flowers  in  showy  terminal  corvmbs  or  in 
axillary  umbels,  rarely  solitary,  followed  by  small 
capsular  fruits.  Kalmia  anawtifolia  and  A",  polifolia 
are  hardy  North,  and  also  the  most  ornamental  mem- 
ber of  the  genus,  A',  lalifolia,  which  next  to  rhododen- 
dn»njs  the  most  beautiful  flowering  hardy  evergreen. 

is  one  of  the^most  «lecorative°plants  when  covered  with 
its  abundant  pink  flowers.  Even  small  plants  produce 
flowers.  The  foliage  is  very  decorative,  contrasting 
well  with  the  red  and  yellowish  branches.  The  species 
is  easily  forced  and  makes  a  very  handsome  pot-plant. 
The  other  stiecies  are  pretty  border  plants  for  ever- 
green shrubberies. 

The  kalmias  thrive  well  in  a  sandy,  peaty  or  loamy 
soil,  but  dislike  clay  and  limestone.  They  grow  almost 
as  well  in  swamps  as  in  drier  locations  and  prefer  partly 
shaded  situations,  but  thrive  well  also  in  sunny  plan  s, 
provided  there  be  sufficient  moisture.  They  require 
generally  almost  the  same  treatment  as  the  hardy  rho- 
but  are  less  particular  about  soil  and 
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position.  Transplanting,  if  carefully  done  either  early 
in  fall  or  in  spring,  it*  not  difficult ;  a  mulching  the  first 
season  after  planting  will  be  of  much  advantage  to 
keep  the  roots  from  drying  in  summer  and  from  froet 
in  winter.  Propagation  is  usually  by  seedB  sown  in 
Bandy,  peaty  sod  in  pans  or  boxes  in  early  spring  and 


2030.  KjUmi*  UtUolia  w.  mjrrtiiolia.  (  X  H) 

kept  in  a  coldframe  or  greenhouse.  The  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
and  after  tney  arc  again  established  gradually  hardened 
off  and  the  following  year  transplanted  in  frames  or 
beds  outdoors.  Varieties  of  K.  latifolia  are  usually 
increased  by  side-grafting  on  seedlings  in  the  greenhouse 
or  by  layers,  since  it  grows  U*s  readily  from  cuttings, 
while  the  other  8{>ecie»  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass. 

A.  Fls.  in  nmlxU  or  corymbs. 
ii.  Lvs.  evergreen. 
C.  BranchUts  terete:  lv$.  jkiIc  green  Itcnec'i. . 

d.  The  lvs.  alternate,  pointed. 
latifdlia,  Linn.  Mountain  or  American  Laurel. 
Calico  Bush.    Fig.  2029.   Shrub,  4-10  ft.  luuh, 
rarely  tree  to  30  ft.,  with  dense,  rounil-t>if>i*ed 
head  :  lvs.  petioled,  alternate  or  irregularly  whorled, 
oblong  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute  at  both 
dark  green  above,  yellowish  green  below,  -\  I  in. 
long:  fls.  in  large,  terminal  compound  coryii il 
viscid  peduncles;  corolla  rose-colored  to  white,  with 
purple  markings  within,  about  *.,in.  across 
June.   New  13 runs,  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ohio  anl  Tenn 
B.M.  175.  Em.  443.  8.S.  5:230,  237.  A.F.  I 
Gng.    1:306;  3:1;  7:289.  Gn.  22:6;  27, 
p.  549;  33,  p.  607;  52,  p.  77;  61.  p.  9.G.M. 
51:551.  G.  19:708;  21:664;  35:33,  497. 
F.E.  9:401.  C.L.A.  3:181.  A.G.  19:405. 
M.D.O.  1903:576-79.  G.F.  3:453.  Mn. 
8:183.  J. II.  III.  51:361.  Var.aJba,  Hos.se. 
Fls.  almost  white,  Var.  fuscata,  Rehd. 
Corolla  inside  with  a  broad  dark  purpish 
brown  band.  Var.  myrtif&lia,  Bosse  (var.  ndi 
var.  minor,  Hort.).  Fig.  2030.  Lvs.  small,  I  in 
long,  deep  green,  of  slow  growth,  forming  ;i  low, 
dense  bush.   G.F.  8:317  (adapted  in  Fig.  2030). 
R.H.  1883,  p.  11.  Gn.  29,  p.  37'.);  33,  p.  603  Var. 
obtusata,  Rehd.  Of  compact  habit  and  slow  pi  mth 
lvs.  elliptic  or  oval,  obtuse  at  l>oth  ends,  2  3  in. 
long.   \  nr.  polype tala,  Nichols,  (var.  mi» 
Mouillcf.).  Fig.  2031.  Corolla  divided  into  .">  nar- 


row petals  which  gives  to  the  fls.  a  feathery  appro 
ance.  G.F.  3:45.3  (adapter!  in  Fig.  2031).  Var.  rubra, 
.Sweet  (var.  Pavdrtii,  Andre.).  Fls.  deep  pink.  R.H. 
1888:540. 

DU.  The  Irs  mostly  opposite  or  in  3's,  obtuse. 
E.  Under  side  of  lvs.  glabrous. 

angustifdlia,  Linn.  Sheep-Laurel.  Lamiikii.u 
Wicky.  Shrub,  to  3  ft,:  lvs.  petioled,  usual lv  oblong, 
obtuse,  light  green  above,  pale  beneath,  1-2^  in.  long;: 
corymb  lateral,  many-fld.,  compound  or  simple;  fls. 
'•  .-in.  across,  purple  or  crimson;  sepals  ovate,  glandu- 
lar. June,  July.  From  Newfoundland  and  Hudson  Hay 
to  Ga.  B.M.  331.  Em.  445. — There  are  varieties  with 
fight  purple  fls.,  var.  rosea,  Hort.;  with  crimson  fls., 
var.  rubra,  Lodd.  (var.  hirsiita,  Voas).  L.B.C.  6:502; 
with  white  fls.,  var.  Candida,  Fern.;  with  ovate  or  oval 
lvs.,  var.  ovata,  Pursh,  and  of  dwarf  habit,  var.  ptimila. 
Bouse  (var.  ndrw,  Hurt.). 

EE.  Under  side  of  lvs.  pubescent. 
Carolina,  Small  (K.  caroliniana,  Day).  Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  young  parts  finely  pubescent: 
lvs.  oval  to  oblong,  obtuse,  grayish  pubescent  below. 
2^-1 ?i  in.  long:  fls.  purplish,  }<iin.  across,  in  small 
ooiymns;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  puberulous.  June, 
July.  Va.  to  N.  C.  B.B.  (ed.  2)2:684.— Has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

CC.  BranchUts  S-edged:  lvs.  glaucous-white  beneath,  all 
opposite  or  in  3's. 

polifdlia,  Wang.  (K.  glaiica,  Ait.).  Low,  straggling 
shrub,  to  2  ft. :  lvs.  almost  sessile,  oval  to  linear -oblong, 
obtuse,  revolute  at  the  margins,  .^-1?-^  in.  long:  fls.  in 
simple  terminal  umbels,  slcnder-pedicelled,  J^-Jiin. 
across,  rose-colored  or  purplish.  May,  June.  New- 
foundland to  Pa.  and  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  from  Sitka  to 
Calif.  B.M.  177.  L.B.C.  16:1508.  Em.  441.  Var. 
microphylla,  Rehd.  (A',  microphylla,  Heller),  is  the 
alpine  form  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  growing  only  a  few 
inches  high,  and  with  very  small  lvs.,  J-£in.  or  less 
long.  Var.  rosmarinifdUa,  Rehd.  (K.  glaiica  var.  rosmn- 
rinifdlia,  Pursh),  has  narrow,  linear-oblong,  strongly 
rcvolute  lvs. 
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bb.  Lcs.  deciduous,  alternate. 

cuneita,  Michx.  Fig.  2032.  Erect  shrub,  with  slen- 
der, straggling  sts.  to  3  ft.:  Ivs.  petioled,  cuneate, 
obovate-obiong,  acute  or  obtuse,  pubescent  beneath 

alender-pedioelled. 
white  with  a  red 


Well-rooted  plant*  may  be  planted  permanently  in 


when  young,  H'-Uv  in.  long:  fls. 
in  few-fld.  lateral  umbels,  creamy 


band  within, 


I  adapted 


an 
in 


Fir 


lune.  N.  C.  and  8.  C. 
2032).    B.M.  8319.— 


G.F.  8:435 
Tender. 

aa.  Fls.  solitary ,  axillary:  plant  hirsute. 

hirsfita,  Walt.  (Kalmiilla  hirsuta,  Small).  Low  shrub, 
with  many  erect  or  ascending  sits,  to  1  ft.:  Ivs.  alter- 
nate, almtwt  sessile,  oblong  to  lanceolate,  J^-^in.  long: 
fls.  slender-pedicclled,  Hin.  across,  rose-purple;  sepals 
oblong-lanceolate,  hirsute,  longer  than  the  cape.  June. 
S.  Va.  toFla,  B.M.  138.  L.B.C.  11:1058.— Tender. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

KAXOPAHAX:  Acanlkopan&x. 
KALOSAltTHBS:  Reehea. 
KARAT  AS:  Arcvwfu. 
KAULF0SSIA:  Choriti*. 

KENDRfCKlA  (personal  commemorative  name). 
Melastomacex.  A  warm  house  root-climber  from  S. 
India  and  Ceylon,  where  the  sts.  "in  their  lower  part 
creep  up  trees  like  ivy,  hence  flattened  with  the  Ivb. 
distichous. "  Species  one,  K.  WAlkeri,  Hook,  f.,  offered 
abroad:  Ivb.  opposite,  fleshy,  stalked,  oblong  or  obovate, 
obtuse,  about  1  !<j  in.  long,  the  margins  glandular-hairy 
and  the  surface  dotted  white:  fla.  "tinging  the  forest 
red"  when  the  plants  ascend  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  borne  in  few-fld.  umbels  or  solitary;  calyx  rose- 
purple,  urn-«haped;  corolla  bright  red,  the  4  fleshy 
petals  about  1  in.  long;  stamens  8,  equal,  the  anthers 
opening  at  the  apex  by  a  pore  and  somewhat  produced 
or  extended  at  the  base:  fr.  a  globose  caps,  opening  by 
4-6  valves  at  the  apex.  Probably  requires  the  treatment 
given  other  warm  melastomaceoua  plants.  See  Meias- 
t<mia-  L.  H.  B. 

KENN£DYA  (Kennedy,  of  the  nursery  firm  of  Ken- 
nedy &  Lte,  important  English  nurserymen  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  eighteenth  century).  Leguminbsx.  Woody 
trailers  or  twiners,  making  excellent  plants  for  the 
intermediate  house  or  conservatory. 

Perennials,  usually  pubescent  or  villous,  prostrate 
and  trailing  or  climbinn,  the  st.  more  or  less  woody: 


Ivs.  mostly  pinnately  3-folioiate,  sometimes  with  5  Ifts. 
or  even  reduced  to  i,  the  Ifts.  stipellate,  entire  or  some- 
what 3-lobed:  fls.  papilionaceous,  rod  to  almost  black, 
disposed  in  pairs,  umbels  or  racemes,  or  sometimes 
solitary;  calyx  2-lipped  by  the  cohesion  of  2  upper 
lobes;  standard  orbicular  or  obovate,  narrowed  to  a 
claw,  and  bearing  minute  auricles;  wings  falcate,  joined 
to  the  incurved  keel;  stamens  9  and  1:  pod  linear, 
flattened  or  cylindrical,  2-vsdved  with  pithy  divisions 
l>etween  the  seeds.— Species  about  a  dozen,  in  Austral. 
Closely  allied  to  Hardcnbergia,  but  differs  in  the  larger 
red  or  red-black  rather  than  white  or  blue  fls.,  and  char- 
acters of  keel  and  infl.  These  genera  belong  to  the 
Phaseolus  tribe. 

The  species  are  known  mostly  as  glasshouse  subjects. 
They  profNigate  with  ease  from  seeds,  and  also  from 
cuttings  of  firm  green  wood;  they  require  an  intermedi- 
ate temperature.  Insects  are  likely  to  trouble  them. 
They  are  mostly  spring  and  summer  bloomers,  and 
should  rest  in  winter.  Give  plenty  of  water  during 
summer.  They  should  !*•  given  support;  they  grow 
from  3  to  10  feet  high,  making  stiff,  woody  stems.  They 
may  be  trimmed  back  freely  when  at  rest.  The  taller 
kinds,  like  A",  rubicunda  and  A',  coccinea,  are  excellent 
for  rafters.  A",  nigricans  is  an  old  garden  plant,  still 
grown  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Lotus  nigricans. 


A.  FU.  nearly  black. 
nigricans,  Lindl.  Twining,  robust,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent: Ifts.  (sometimes  reduced  to  1)  broad-ovate  or 
rhomboid,  entire,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  2-3  in.  long; 
stipules  small  and  reflexed:  fls.  slender,  1  in.  or  more 
long,  in  short  1 -sided  axillary  racemes,  deep  violet-pur- 
ple or  almost  black,  green-blotched  on  the  standard 
which  is  narrowly  obovate  and  reflexed;  wings  about  as 
long  as  keel,  and  narrow:  pod  flattened.  W.  Austral.  B. 
R.  1715.  B.M.  3652.— An  immense  grower  in  S.  Calif. 

aa.  Fls.  red  or  scarlet. 
B.  Standard  i\arrov>-obovaU. 
rubicunda,  Vent.  Pubescent,  twining:  Ivs.  3-foliolate; 
Ifts.  3-4  in.  or  more  long,  ovate  to  orbicular  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire: 
stipules   small  ana 
reflexed :  fls.  dull  red, 
drooping  in  racemes 
that  usually  do  not 
exceed  the  ivs. ;  stan- 
dard narrow-obovate, 
reflexed   from  near 
the    middle;  wings 
narrow    and  erect 
adhering   to  keel 
above  the  mid- 
dle: pod  flat 
or  nearly  so. 
L.B.C.  10:954. 
B.M.  268  (as 
Glycine  rubi- 
cunda).   B.  R. 
1101  (as  Am- 
phaiiiH  ovatus). 
H.F.  11.4:166. 

bb.  Standard 
broad-otate 
or  orbicu- 
lar. 

prostrata,  R.  Br. 

Prostrate,  pubescent : 
Ivs.  3-foliolate;  Ifts. 
broad-obovate  or 
orbicular,  less  than  1 
in.  long,  often  wavy; 
stipules  leafy,  cor- 
date :  fls.  2-4  on  each 
peduncle  (which  usu- 
ally exceeds  the  Ivs.), 
scarlet,  H'm.  long; 
standard  obovate; 
keel  incurved  and 
obtuse;  wings  narrow 

and  short:  |>od  nearly  cylindrical,  pubescent.  B.M.  270 
(as  Glycine  coccinea).  J.H.  HI.  44:65. 

Var.  major,  DC.  (A'.  Mdrryatt*,  Lindl.  A'.  Marryat- 
tiana,  Hort.).  Larger  and  more  hairy,  twining:  Ifts. 
larger,  strongly  undulate;  stipules  sometimes  1  in. 
across:  fls.  large,  deep  scarlet.  B.R.  1790.  Gn.  28:60. 
Gn.W.  4:505.  H.U.  5,  p.  139.  A.F.  3:547. — A  very 
handsome  winter-flowering  twiner. 

coccinea,  Vent.  Prominently  pubescent,  trailing  or 
twining:  Ifts.  3  or  5,  ovate  or  oblong,  very  obtuse,  often 
somewhat  3-lobed;  stipules  very  small:  fl.  Hin.  long, 
scarlet,  in  long-peduncled  clusters  of  15-20;  standard 
orbicular;  keel  very  obtuse,  short:  pod  flattened.  B.M. 
2664.  L.B.C.  12:1126.— Known  under  several  names, 
as  A',  inophylla,  Lindl..  B.R.  1421;  A*.  dilatAta,  Cunn., 
B.R.  1526;  Zichya  tricolor,  Lindl.,  B.R.  25:52;  Z.  viUdsa, 
Lindl.,  B.R.  28:68,  and  others, 
twiner  or  trailer. 
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K.  audomaritnmi,,  Hort.,  i.  probably  ■  form  of  Hardcnbergi.i 
monophylla.  although  reputed  to  lie  a  hybrid  between  thai  species 
and  K.  proatrata  var.  major  K.  Marryaue).  FU.  ruay  red.  in 
racemes;  |va.  ovate-lanceolate,  aruniinate,  petioled:  handsome. 
KB  .'7  23. — A'.  /W-n.imi,  K.  Muell.  Murh  like  K.  rubicunda,  but 
peduncles  2-flU.:  twining:  Iva.  3-foliolate.  Uic  Ifta.  obovate  to  ellip- 
tic, to  3  in.  Ion*;  On.  red  with  a  green-yellow  dsrk-margined  blotch 
at  bsae  of  standard,  about  1  !j  in.  long.  fl.W.  Austral.  B.M. 
83.V*.  A  ahowy  and  striking  plant. — A',  ejrrtio-rj,  Hort.,  u  probably 
Hardcnt»crgia  Comptoniana- — A.  ComjitunuJna,  lank.  ^  Harden- 
bergis  Comptoniana. —  A",  rsimui,  Lindl.  Twining  or  prostrate,  silky 
or  becoming  glabrous:  If  La.  3.  oval*-,  or  obovate,  not  exceeding  1  in. 

sT'tard5'  <AAw^'  *Jj  """f^1,  l*T'tr^  \  "T  3^°Y  °D  *  P^UD"'*; 
eurved. 

Lindl.— Hardenbergis  monophylla. — A.  marroph^Ua,  Linai.=— 
Hardenbergis  Comptoniana. — A.  onila,  Sims—  Hardenbcrgia 
monophylla. — A.  refrtfrsa,  Hcmal.   Twining,  reddish  hairy  on  the 


young  growths:  Iv*.  3  o  in.  long.  3-fr.liolatc.  petioled;  [ft*,  oval 
to  aub-orbirular:  fls.  rose-purple  with  whit*  spot  on  atandard.  about 
Hi"-  srroaa,  borne  in  a  pedunrled  nwlw:  pad  mrorarly  pilose. 
E.  Aunt  ml.  B.M.  8144. — K.  ffifrfflMfl.  I-indl.  Hairy.  trailing  or 
twining:  lvs.  3-foIio]ste,  ovate  to  orbicular,  vrry  obtuse:  stipules 
broadly  eordste:  fls.  aesrlet.  in  1-3  pain  en  axillary  peduncle.:  pod 
very  turgid.  W.  Auatral.  B.K.  IMA.  L  j, 

KfiNTIA  (after  William  Kent,  horticulturist,  compan- 
ion of  Reinwardt  in  journeys  through  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago). Palm&cts,  trilx-  Areee*.  Ornamental  spine- 
less palms  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 

leaves  pinnate,  sharp-|>ointed  or  2-toothed;  lfte.  lin- 
ear-lanceolate, roidnerves  scalv  beneath,  and  rachis 
angled  above ;  pet  iole  channelled  above,  rounded  on  the 
back.  It  differs  from  Areca  in  the  sharply  4-angled 
branchlets  of  the  spadices;  and  from  Hedyseepe  and 
Kentiopsis  in  having  only  6  stamens. — Species  at  most 
6  or  7,  from  the  Moluccas  to  X.  Austral.  The  type  is 
A",  procrra,  Blume,  from  Xew  Guinea,  which  is  not 
cult.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  kentias  known  to 
the  American  trade  belongs  properly  in  this  genus. 

A.  auMtrttfiM,  Hurt.,  from  I>ord  Howe's  Inland,  in  probably  one  of 
thr  four  following  palms  which,  according  to  Maiden  in  I'ror.  I  .inn. 
Soc.  N.  M,  W.  lS'.t.H.  in-  the  only  palms  on  that  island:  flinoaUgma 
Mooreanum,  Howes  Bclmorcsn*  and  H.  torstcrisns,  and  Hedyscepn 
Caulcrburyana.  K.  australia  «m  intro.  lf>73  and  advertised  1*93. 
— A.  Baiurt,  t*eem.—  Khopalo*tyli.i  Baucri. — A.  Hrlmvrt*\tui,  C. 
Moore  — How-ea  Belmorenna. — A.  Hrlmumina,  F.  Mucll.^Howea 
Ilelmorcana. — A'.  BrAwr.u,  Hon.  Dedicated  to  I>.  S.  Brown,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Resembles  K.  Msrarthuri.  Lvs.  pinnate,  arching; 
Ifta.  truncate  and  prcmnrse.  Very  graceful.  A.0. 15:380.  This  ia, 
perhaps,  Xenga  or  Hydnsstele-A.  (ontrrburwinn,  F.  Muell.— 
lledy«-e|>e  f'anterburynnii.-  A.  diroriedta.  Hanch.— Kentiopaia 
divunrata.— A.  Dumtmiana,  Hort.  Adv.  IH95.  F.IL  1:379.— A. 
tUgtin*'  Bnina^s.  A  C!rn». — ^C'yphophartiiji  elefnna. — A.  exHvrrkixa, 
V\'endl.=K«horrhiaa  WendUiiMliaiia. — A.  FuratmAna,  F.  Muell. B 
llowea  I'orsterinna.  ronaidered  by  Bentham  to  lie  only  a  form  of 
Howea  Belmoreana.  althouith  hortirulturi«t»  do  not  accept  this. — 
A.  fruttstrnt.  Hort.  Cult,  by  .Sicbrceht  A  Son. — A.  fulnla.  Brong.— 
Oyphopho?nii  fulcita.  —  A  grtirxlit,  Hort.-^Mirrokentia  gracilis. — 
A.  A°<T«fcnil<ii,  Hurt.  Lvs.  very  slender,  dark  green,  arching,  iu>- 
ernding,  widely  pinnated:  1ft.—.  broadly  runeate.  shaped  like  a  shark's 
fin.  the  truncate  apex  curiously  erose.  ragged,  tin-  upivr  margin 
extrmling  into  a  long,  aharu  tip:  petioles  covered  with  light  grayish 
brown  pill- -cence.  New  Ireland.  A.O.  20:223  ilV.KIi.  U.C.  III. 
24:391.  This  Is  probably  n  Sengs.— A.  Undrmi.  Hort.— Kentiop- 
ais  niarroearpa. — A.  /.uriVini,  I.ind.  — Kentiopsis  marrorarpa. — A. 
MoMrihuri,  Hort.  —  Ptyrhosperiua  Mararllmri.  which  see. — A. 
Afnorrdnn,  F.  Muell.— C'linostigma  Moorermum.—  A.  A/iVri.  Hort. 
Dreer.  Possibly  same  as  K.  Mooreaua. — A.  rtiArtrau/i*,  Hort.  Lvs. 
pinnate,  ovate,  with  red  petiole*.  Adv.  1805. — A.  rupfnJa,  Hort. 
Adv.  I8«)5  — A".  Snndmantt.  Hort.  Very  slender  in  habit,  very 
hard  foli:ige,  spreading:  Ids,  vcrj-  narrow,  arranged  on  an  arching 
rachis  similar  to  Cocoa  Weddelliano.  A  graceful  plsnt  for  jardin- 
ieres or  conservatories.  A.Ci.  20:223.  A  F.  20:603.  Gn.M.  2:226. 
O.W.  3:31*9.— A  xlpula.  Mart .  — Hhnpulostylia  sapidii. — A.  Van 
Hnulln,  llort.  =  \  eilchia.  s|».  I?).  Adv.  1SU5. — A".  IVifWui.  Hort. 
fjrobaKly  =-  lleilysc-pe    Canterbury""!*.  —  A".  I 


-Hydrisste^  V, enoiaoauina.  N.  TAYU,K.t 

KENTI6PSIS  (Greek:  like  Kentia).  Pabndeer. 

A  small  but  very  hantlsome  group  of  palms  with  tall 
unarmed  stems. 

Leaves  equally  pinnate;  pinna-  sul»-opposite.  very 
coriaceous,  narrow,  sword-shaped,  narrowed  to  the 
obtuse  or  toothed  apex,  with  strong  mid-ncrve,  promi- 
nent veins  and  thickened  margins:  spadix  large,  thick, 
the  branches  stout  and  long;  fls.  monteeious,  spirally 
disputed;  ovary  globose-ovoid  followeti  by  a  thick- 
walletl  fr.— There  are  3  species,  all  Australian.  G.C.  II. 
25:7").  Kentiopsis  belongs  to  a  large  group  of  genera 
mentioned  under  Hedyscepc,  which  differ  from  Kentia 
in  having  the  ovule  fastened  on  the  side  of  the  locule, 


and  more  or  less  pendulous,  instead  of  fastened  at  the 
base  and  erect,  as  in  Kentia.  Kentiopsis  is  distin- 
guished from  Hydriastele  by  having  its  fls.  amiLnjEed 
spirally  instead  of  in  4  ranks.  From  numerous  oihw 
cult,  allies  it  is  distinguished  by  the  following  chfuniC- 
ters:  stamens  numerous,  20-25:  lf.-segms.  narrowod, 
obtuse  or  dentate:  sepals  of  the  ntamin.it.  fls.  trian<fu- 
lar-orbicular,  broailly  overlapping.  Cult,  ae  in  Kentia- 
macrocirp»,  Bn>ngn.  (Kentia  Undrnii,  Hort..  Lan<i. 
Kftilia  l.unani,  Lind.).  About  20  ft.,  usuaJly  less  in 
cult.:  rachis  flat  above,  convex  below.  The  form  known 
as  Kentia  Luciani,  has  bright  green  lvs.,  tinged  with 
brown  on  the  under  surface,  the  voting  petiole  yellow- 
ish, Uter  beaming  brown.  I.H.  24:276;  29: 451 T  R.H. 
1881:372.  F.  1884,  p.  71.  S.H.  2: 117  — The  species  is 
distinguished  by  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  young  lvs. 

A.  divaricAia,  Brongn.  (Kentia  divsricsts.  Plaach.).  ia  referral 
by  Drude  in  Kngler  A  Prsntl,  to  Drymophluma.   It  may  be  <lxa- 
tinguudied  from  the  prreeding  by  the  alternate  pinna-  and  tri- 
■  rseliia,  keeM  above.  LH.  28:409.  Thia  haa  been  confused 
seilia,  which  is  referred  by  Index  Kewen- 
See  I.H.  23:245.  Advertised  1H*»5. — K. 

1  by  the  4-angled  rsrW  Not 


angular  I 
■  nthe.r. 


X.  Taylor. f 


KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE:  Gimnodathu  canademxt. 

KERN  ERA  (Jobann  Simon  von  Kerner,  1755- 1830, 
profesrvjr  of  botany  at  Stuttgart).  Cruciferr.  Under 
this  name  amateurs  cult .  a  rock -plant  growing  about  4 
in.  high,  which  blooms  profusely  all  summer,  iut  fla. 
being  small,  white,  and  borne  in  elongated  umbela. 
Bent  ham  &  Hooker  n-gard  Kernera  as  a  subgenus  of 
Cochlearia,  in  which  the  stamens  are  longer  and  bowed 
at  the  apex:  pods  turgid;  valves  very  convex:  cotyle- 
dons aceumbent  or  incumbent.  Prahtl  (in  Engler  A 
Prantl,  Pflanscnfamilien),  however,  keeps  the  genus 
distinct,  comprising  5  species  in  the  mountains  of 
Cent,  and  S.  Eu.  They  are  |>erennial  herbs,  with  simple 
or  pinnately  parted  lvs. 

The  species  grown  in  rock-gardens  is  a  compact 
branching,  neat-habited  plant  thriving  in  any  light  soil 
that  is  moderate!;  rich.  It  n-quirce  a  sunny  but  not  too 
dry  situation.  Prop,  by  cuttings,  division  or  seed.  A*. 
*ai<itili*.  Keichb.  (Cochlenria  taxdtili;  Linn.).  Root- 
Ivs.  oblong,  dentate,  pilose;  st.-lvs.  linear-oblong: 
petals  4,  obovate,  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  calyx:  seeds 
numerous,  not  margined.  Pyrenees  to  Carpathians. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

KERRIA  (after  William  Kerr,  a  gardener  who  intro- 
duced this  and  many  other  plants  from  China;  d. 
1814;  not  J.  Bellenaen  Ker  or  M.  Kerr,  as  often 
stated).  Roi>ace.T.  A  monotypic  genus,  one  of  the  first 
shrubs  brought  from  Ja|Min,  best  known  by  its  weak, 
slender  green  branches,  slender  irregularly  toothed 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers. 

From  Rhodotypus,  a  close  relative,  it  differs  in  ita 
5  nit  her  than  4  ix-tala,  5-8  rather  than  4  carpels,  and 
in  the  dry  aehene  rather  than  drupe.  The  related 
genus  Neviusa  lacks  petal-,  and  has  2-4  carpels. 
K.  japonica,  DC.  (.Cdrchorvs  japdnicus,  Thunb.),  ia 
a  very  common  bush  in  yards  under  the  name  of 
Japanese  Rose,  CoRruoHrs  and  the  prevailing  double 
form  as  Gix)BE-flowek.  (Fig.  2033):  lvs.  simple,  alter- 
nate, ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  largely  unequally 
serrate,  1-2  in.  long,  clear  green  above,  pale  below, 
thin,  slightly  pubescent:  fls.  abundant,  solitary, 
terminal,  pedunclid,  1-2  in.  diam.  appearing  in 
June  and  more  or  less  throughout  the  vear;  calyx 
persistent,  5-lobed;  petals  5,  large,  yellow,  ovate; 
stamens  numerous:  carpels  5-8,  globose,  distinct. 
A.G.  18:425.  F.E.  9:593.  R.H.  1869,  p.  293.  Gn. 
21.  p.  275.  Var.  flore-pleno,  double,  more  vigorous 
and  more  frequent  in  cult,  than  the  single.  B.M.  1296. 
G.  26:345  :  27:146.  G.M.  50:210.  G.Z.9:48.  Var. 
grandifldra,  a  vigorous  form   with   large  fls.  Var. 
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vitUto-ram&sa,  Zabel  (A',  ramiilis  raricgatis  aureis),  a 
dwarf  form,  the  branches  striped  with  yellow  and 
green.  Var.  argenteo-variegsts.,  2-3  ft.  high,  with 
tunull  green  Ivb.  edged  with  white. 

Krrria  Japanica  grown  4  to  8  feet  high  and  as  broad 
as  high,  with  numerous  short  -branched,  spreading  stems, 
attractive  in  winter  from  its  light  green  branches;  in 
early  June,  when  its  blossoms  appear  in  greatest  abun- 
dance; in  November,  when  the  leaves  are  of  a  clear  yel- 
low; and  is  not  unattractive  throughout  the  wholo 
year.  It  is  a  refined  plant  ami  deserves  free  use  in 
ornamental  planting,  either  in  simple  masses  or  at  the 
front  of  a  shrubby  group  or  border.  It  is  not  thoroughly 


hardy  in  all  situations  in  the  northern  states,  the  tips 
of  its  branches  often  winter-killing,  which  causes  it  to 
demand  a  well-drained  and  partially  sheltered  position. 
It  grows  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Although  enduring 
sunlight,  it  is  best  in  partial  shade,  since  the  intensity 
of  full  sunlight  partially  bleaches  the  flowers.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  layers  and  root-divisions. 

A.  Phelps  Wvman. 
KERSTINGIELLA  (Dr.  Kersting,  of  Togoland). 
Leguminbsse .  A  very  recently  described  African  plant 
that  produces  a  bean  underground,  much  after  the 
manner  of  peanut.  It  is  widely  cult,  by  the  natives  of 
Trop.  Afr.  for  f<iod,  K.  geocdrpa.  Harms  (Voandzeia 
PeisMtnii,  Che  v.).  It  is  a  prostrate  herb,  the  main  st. 
creeping,  2-3  in.  long,  and  rooting  at  the  nodes:  lvs. 
3-foliolate,  rising  on  slender  petioles,  the  Ifts.  broadly 
ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse:  fls.  small,  in  pairs  or  solitary, 
subsessile  in  the  axils  (on  the  ground);  corolla  papiliona- 
ceous, greenish  white  but  the  standard  pale  violet  at 
tip:  |k.mI  maturing  underground,  indehiscent,  usually 
divided  by  1  or  2  constrictions  into  2  or  3  joints;  seeds 
oblong  or  oblong-ovoid,  about  Jiin.  long,  white,  red  or 
mottled:  "after  fertilization,  the  solid  base  or  stipe  of 
the  pistil,  which  in  the  fl.  is  very  short,  lengthens  into  a 


carpopodium  and  at  the  same  time  turns  toward  the 
ground;  then  the  corolla  and  the  Btyle  are  thrown  off. 
The  ovary,  still  veiy  small,  is  pushed  out  of  the  calyx, 
and  by  the  root-like  carpopodium  gradually  driven  into 
the  ground,  where  finally  the  growth  and  the  maturation 
of  the  ovary  into  the  seed-bearing  pod  take  place." — 
Kew  Bull.,  1912,  p.  209,  with  fig.  See  Voandzeia. 

L.  H.  B. 

KETELEERIA  (after  Jean  Baptiste  Keteleer,  a 
French  nurseryman,  born  in  Belgium).  Pinace-x.  Orna- 
mental trees,  grown  for  their  handsome  fir-like  foliage 
and  distinct  habit. 

Evergreen,  of  regular  pyramidal  habit  while  young, 
in  old  age  with  a  broad  flat-topped  head:  winter-biuls 
globose  or  ovoid,  not  resinous:  lvs.  linear,  flat  or  keeled, 
not  grooved  above,  pale  green  below,  appearing  2- 
ranked:  staminate  fls.  arranged  in  clusters:  cones 
upright,  with  persistent  woody  scales;  bracts  inclosed, 
about  half  as  long  as  the  scales;  wings  of  seeds  as  long 
as  the  scales.— Three  or  possibly  only  2  species  in  China. 
Closely  allied  to  Pseudotsuga  and  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  clustered  staminate  fls.  and  the  upright  fir-like 
cones.  In  foliage  most  similar  to  Abies  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  flat  lvs.  being  keeled,  not  grooved 
above  and  pale  green,  not  marked  with  white  < 


The  keteleerias  are  little  known  in  this  country  and 
are  not  hardy  North,  though  the  recently  introduced 
A.  Davidiana  is  probably  hardier  than  the  better  known 
A'.  Fortunci.  They  are  handsome  trees,  of  fir-like 
habit  while  young,  but  old  trees  become  flat-topped 
with  wide-spreading  branches  resembling  somewhat 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  habit.  Propagation  is  by  seeds 
and  by  cuttings. 

F6rtunei.  Carr.  (Abies  Fdrtunei,  Murr.  Pseudo- 
tsuga jezoensis,  Bertrand.  Fintis  Fdrtunei.  Pari. 
AbiHia  Fdrtunei,  Kent).  Tall  tree,  to  100  ft.:  branch- 
lets  glabrous,  orange-red:  lvs.  twisted  so  as  to  form 
1  plane,  linear,  rigid,  mucronatc  or  spiny-pointed,  flat, 
with  the  midrib  prominent  on  both  sides,  glossy  dark 
green  above,  paler  below,  1-1  '.j  in.  long:  cones  ovoid 
or  cylindric-ovoid,  3—7  in.  long;  scales  suborbieular, 
urple  while  young,  later  reddish  brown.  S.  E.  China. 
II.  1866:449;  1887,  pp.  208-211;  1900,  p.  202;  1904, 
130.  G.C.  II.  21:348,  349.  F.S.  7,  p.  223  ;  9:858. 
.F.  4,  p.  29.  G.W.  3,  p.  125. 
Davidiana,  Beissn.  (Abies  Davidiana,  Franch. 
Pseudotsuga  Davidiana,  Bertrand.  Abies  sacra.  David). 
Tall  tree,  to  120  ft.:  young  branchlets  puberulous:  lvs. 
twisted  into  1  plane,  linear,  rounded  or  notched  at  the 
apex,  midrib  raised  on  both  sides,  glossy  green  above, 
paler  below,  1-1 1  a  in.  long:  cones  cylindric-oblong,  6-8 
in.  long,  with  orbicular-ovate  scales,  erose  at  the 
margin  and  recurved  at  the  aj>ex.  W.  China.  R.H. 
1873,  pp.  37,  38;  1904,  p.  131.  G.C.  III.  33:85.  M.D.G. 
1912:9  (habit  of  an  old  tree). 

K.  BvrlyniAna,  Mu(.  Hourly  allied  to  K.  Davidiana  and  prob- 
ably only  variety  of  it.  Lv».  1  1  j-2  in.  long,  obtuw  or  aruti»h:  cone* 
2-3  in.  lone,  with  oblon«-ov»U-  wulin.  S.  W.  Cluiia.  G.C.  III.  33: 
IW. — A'.  Mn.  Mut.- Abic«  iJrlavayi,  Franch.,  a  rewntly  intro. 
Chinrar  i 


Alfred  Rehdek. 

KIDNEY  BEAN.  Common  name  in  England  for  the 
garden  beans  in  distinction  from  the  lima  bean,  the 
former  being  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  the  latter  P.  lunatus. 

KIDNEY  VETCH;  .tn/AyUn. 

KIGELIA  (from 
About  a  down  tree 
8.  Afr.),  remark ab) 
Lvs.  odd-pinnate:  fls. 
lax  panicW;  calyx  ! 
broadly  cam panu late 

straight  cylindrical  or  const ricted  tube,  the  limb  2- 
lipped;  upper  lip  2-lobfd  and  nearly  erect;  lower  lip 
deeply  3-Iobed  and  deflexed;  stamens  4,  * 


a  native  name).  BignoniAce-r. 
nf  Trop.  Afr.  (enc  extending  into 
for  the  long-hanging  fls.  and  frs. 
orange  or  red,  on  long-|ieduncled 
2-5-lobed,  cam  panu  late;  corolla 
and  narrowing  below  into  a 
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somewhat  or  t»artially  exserted;  disk  ring-like :  fr.  a 
cylindrical,  indchiscent  rough  body,  with  a  thick  exte- 
rior and  a  fibrous  pulp  holding  the  seeds.  K.  pinniU, 
DC.  (Fig.  2034),  t£e  fetMetiee"  and  "sausage-tree? 
is  offered  in  S.  Calif.,  and  siiecimena  may  l>e  expected 
in  botanical  collections  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  is  native 
of  the  Mozambique  district  in  Afr.,  where  it  makes  a 
tree  20-50  ft.  hign,  according  to  Sprague:  lvs.  ternate, 
the  Ifts,  7-9,  elliptic-oblong  or  obovate  and  3-6  in. 
long,  serrate  or  entire,  usually  glabrous  above  but 
sometimes  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  the  lateral 
Ifts.  sessile  but  the  terminal  one  with  a  stalk  several 
inches  or  a  foot  long:  fls.  claret-colored,  with  a  corolla- 
tube  to  3  in.  long  dilated  at  the  mouth,  ami  lobes  to  21  * 
in.  long:  fr.  12-  1H  in.  long,  blunt,  5  in.  diam.,  hanging 
on  a  peduncle  or  cord  often  several  ft.  long,  making 
very  striking  objects.  In  parts  of  Afr.  this  tree,  or  pos- 
sibly a  relat<*d  species,  is  said  to  be  held  sacred ;  and  the 
fr.,  when  cut  and  slightly  roasted,  is  said  to  be  used  as 
outward  applications  in  certain  diseases.  The  tree  is 
practically  unknown  in  the  U.  S.  G.C.  III.  .50,  suppl. 
Aug.  12  (1911).  L.  H.  B. 

KIIMCAW:  Ki 


KINNIKINNICK:  Dry  rmrk  of 

western  Indiana. 

KINO.  A  dark  red  or  blackish  plantproduct,  usually 
of  a  resinous  nature,  rich  in  tannm.  There  are  numer- 
ous kinds  of  kino  obtained  from  plants  of  different 
families;  some  are  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent, 
others  are  employed  in  dyeing  and  tanning.  The 
Australian  or  Botany  Bay  kino  is  derived  from  various 
species  of  Eucalyptus.  E.  resinifera  is  known  as  the 
kino  eucalypt. 

KIREN'GESHOMA  (Japanese  words  meaning  yellow 
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Stixifragiicrj .  One  peren- 


nial yellow-flowered  herb  from  Japan,  A",  jxumdla. 
Yatabe,  which  has  lately  received  attention  in  England 
where  it  has  proved  hardy  and  appears  to  be  adapted 
to  the  shady  border  or  nick-garden ;  prop,  by  division. 
The  plant  grows  at  an  elevation  of  over  5,000  ft.  in 
Japan,  on  Sit.  Ishizuchi.  Two  to  4  ft.,  upright,  the 
sts.  slender  and  glabrous:  lvs.  large  and  papery,  all  the 
lower  ones  petioled.  round-cordate  ana  palmately 
7-10-lobed,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  the  lobes  acute  and 
coarsely  toothed:  fls.  overtopping  the  lvs.,  on  usually 
3-fld.  peduncle*,  nodding;  corolla  bell-shaped,  to  134 
in.  long,  the  5  petals  oblong-lanceolate  and  recurved 
above  the  middle:  fr.  a  loculieidally  dehiscing  caps. 
B.M.7944.  (In.  64,  p.  246;  74,  p.  573.  G.  27:421. 
R.H.  1908,  p.  153.  L.  H.  B. 

KITALBELIA  (Paul  Kitaibel,  1757-1817.  of  (he 
botanic  gardens  at  Pesth).  Malincest.  One  garden 
speeit*  from  the  S.  Danube  region,  planted  in  the 
open,  K.  vitifdlia,  Willd.  Hardy  robust  perennial 
herb,  to  S  ft.,  allied  to  Malopc:  lvs.  angled  or  5-lobed, 
toothed:  fls.  white  or  rose,  showy,  sometimes  many  and 
sometimes  solitary  in  the  axils;  involucre  surpassing 
the  calyx,  the  bract*  connate  at  base  and  6-9-partcd; 
calyx  5-part4tl;  petals  5,  obovate.  narrowed  almost  to 
a  claw;  stamina!  column  divided  at  apex  into  many 
filaments:  ovary  many-celled,  the  carpels  becoming 
congested  into  a  head,  dehiscent.  It  is  a  plant  son 
what  on  the  order  of  abutilon,  with  vine-like  or  mar 
like  lvs.  It  thrives  in  any  usual  garden  soil, 
said  to  be  good  for  naturalizing  in  the  shrub  [ 
tions  and  elsewhere;  prop,  by  division  or  by 
B.M.821. 

K.  BaUnti.  BoLw..  in  a  arrnnit  specie*  very  like  K.  vitifolia,  bill 
the  lv«.  deeply  .Vlithrd,  stipules  ovule.  the  brnet*  of  involucre  much 
c»rcedin»;  cu'lyx  unci  oblonit-lancolaie  and  cohering  <ir  grown 
together  at  base,  (ihcia. — A'.  LttuJrmuthti.  Hort,,  is  a  (trait-hybrid, 
produced  by  grafting  K  vitifolia  on  Abutilon  Thompaonii.  I.vs. 

marbled  as  in  the  abutilon  atoclt:  plant  6-3  ft.  Named 
nulh.  of  Berlin,  its  raiser.  L  H  B 
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KITCHEN  -  GARDEN   and  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

itchen-garden  is  for  the  kitchen,— to  grow  the 
suppbes  that  are  used  in  cookery  and  on  the  table  as 
food.  We  ordinarily  think  of  it  only  as  a 
garden,  yet  it  may  grow  stn 
fruits;  and  in  England  the 
fruits  even  if  grown 
in  the    kitchen-  *#■ 
ganlen.     It   is   in       -  X. 
the  kitchen-garden, 
also,  that  the  sweet 
herbs  and  the  gar- 
nishing plants  may 
be   grown;  and 
flowers  need  be  no 
strangers  to  it.  In 
fact,  some  of  the 
best   and  most 
attractive  kitchen- 
gardens    may  be 
comprised  of  vege- 
tables, fruit  bushes 
and  flowers,  —  all 
grown  for  the  table 
and  the  home. 

The  essential  idea 
is  the  home-garden- 
ing idea;  and  there- 
fore it  Li  difficult  to 
separate  the  home 
vegetable  -garden 
and  the  home 
flower  -  garden  by 
any  hard-and-fast 
or  arbitrary  line. 

If  the  place  is  large  enough  to  have  been  laid  out  in 
a  landscape  treatment,  the  (tome-garden  area  has  been 
set  aside  in  its  place,  proper  bot  h  tor  exposure  and  con- 
venience. With  this  landscape  plan  we  have  nothing 
to  do  at  the  moment  except  to  insist  that  the  home- 
garden  idea  shall  not  have  been  overlooked  and  that  it 
shall  form  one  essential  jwrt  in  an  artistic  subdivision 
of  the  property. 

The  kitchen-garden  of  vegetables. 

Human  diet  consists  chiefly  of  three  classes  of  foods: 
first,  meats,  high  in  protein,  useful  for  structural  pur- 
poses; second,  cereals  and  other  starchv  or  carbohy- 
drate foods,  useful  for  their  high  fuel-vafue;  and  third, 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  last  mentioned  contain  but 
little  material  for  building  body  or  for  supplying 
energy;  but  they  offer  other  substances  seemingly  lesa 
important,  but  which  are  absolutely  essential.  Most 
notable  among  these  are  the  mineral  elements.  The 
flavoring  and  apiM'tizing  qualities  are  scarcely  \<^» 
important,  and  the  requirement  for  comparatively 
bulky  food*  is  no  more  to  be  neglected  in  human  than 
in  animal  nutrition.  The  truth  of  these  assertions  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  no  meal  is  regarded  as  complete 
without  its  vegetarian  dishes,  and  more  especially  is  it 
emphasized  in  the  intense  craving  for  this  sort  of  food 
which  is  experienced  in  the  spring  months  by  those  who 
enjov  but  little  of  it  during  the  winter.  Indeed,  one 
can  hardlv  avoid  tracing  a  connection  between  tbe 
meat  and  cereal  diet  of  the  old-time  winter  and  the 
once  accepted  notion  that  one  must  necessarily  be  in 
tx>or  physical  condition  as  spring  approaches,  and 
resort  to  the  use  of  "spring  bitters."  In  fact,  certain 
definite  disorders  are  clearly  traced  to  the  lack  of  vege- 
table food. 

More  appealing  than  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
vegetable  food  is  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  good 
living.  No  diner  is  satisfied  unless  vegetables  appear 
on  the  menu,  and  the  products  of  the  garden  add  widest 
variety  in  the  form  of  condiment  and  salad,  as  well  us 
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in  the  main  part  of  the  meal.  Paragraph  after  para- 
graph might  be  written  in  praise  of  the  endless  array  of 
delicacies  which  are  offered  by  the  skilful  housewife 
who  is  in  league  with  the  skilful  gardener. 

Vegetable  food  is  procured  in  two  ways, — by  pur- 
chase and  by  culture.  The  former  method  is  not 
available  to  many  who  dwell  in  the  open  country.  To 
the  townsmen  it  is  open  to  very  serious  objection.  The 
coat  is  usually  high,  often  exorbitant  and  prohibitive. 
The  varieties  are  more  often  selected  for  resistance  to 
the  rigors  of  shipment  and  sale  than  for  excellence  of 
table  quality.  For  example,  the  leading  commercial 
sort  of  celery  is  far  surpassed  by  others,  and  the  most 
widely  grown  winter  cabbage — the  best  keeper  of  all — 
lacks  tenderness  and  flavor.  The  market  watermelon  of 
long  experience  in  freight  cars  sadly  lacks  in  quality. 
Even  though  a  product  be  good  when  it  leaves  the  farm, 
the  delayB  in  handling  to  which  it  is  subjected  rob  it  of 
its  freshness  and  its  delicacy  of  flavor.  Lettuce  cannot 
be  made  to  retain  its  garden  crispneas,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  sugar  corn  speedily  departs.  Moreover,  market- 
bought  vegetables  are  often  in  thoroughly  unclean 
condition. 

The  second  source  of  supply  is  the  kitchen-garden. 
By  this  means  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  urban  vege- 
table supply  avoided  by  many  townsmen,  and  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  farm  income  is  afforded.  An  experi- 
ment continued  for  five  years  at  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  showed  an  average  return  of  SI 05  from  a  half- 
acre  garden.  The  average  cost  was  $30.  Under  inten- 
sive culture  on  small  areas,  each  square  foot  of  ground 
may  be  brought  to  yield,  for  example,  lettuce  to  the 
value  of  10  or  12  cents,  followed  by  tomatoes  worth 
6  to  12  cents.  These  figures  are  offered  merely  to  sug- 
gest possibilities  and  not  to  form  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  value  of  back-yard  gold  mines.  Perhaps  the 
gold  mine  is  there,  but  many  factors  must  be  considered 
in  figuring  its  profits.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  gardener  a  city  back  yard  may  mean  as 
much  to  the  family  budget  as  a  5  per  cent  increase  in 
an  ordinary  "middle  class"  salary,  and  a  suburban 
garden  offers  far  greater  possibilities.  In  the  door- 
yards  and  vacant  lota  of  our  cities  lie  locked  up  one  of 
the  great  economic  resources  of  the  state.  The  value 
of  products  of  the  kitchen-gardens  in  New  York  alone 
already  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars  and  should  be 
many  times  doubled.  So  much  for  the  material  gain. 
No  leas  to  be  prised  are  the  dividends  which  are  paid 
in  the  joys  of  a  variously  laden  table  and  in  the  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  of  production.  The  city  dweller 
can  find  no  better  means  of  recreation  and  exercise. 
A  garden  is  an  ideal  hobby. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  detail  how  to  make  a  garden. 
It  is  possible  only  to  offer  certain  generalities  and  sug- 
gestions which  may  be  helpful  to  one  who  is  learning 
how  to  cope  with  a  given  set  of  condition*.  Circum- 
stances vary  »o  widely  that  almost  any  statement  may 
be  wrong  in  some  cartes,  and  rule-making  is  always 
unsafe.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  one  who 
loves  plants  and  the  soil  and  who  is  willing  to  see  and 
to  think  and  to  do  the  best  that  one  knows  may  be 
confident  of  increasing  success  from  year  to  year. 

Location. 

It  often  happens  tliat  no  choice  is  offered  as  to  the 
location  of  the  vegetable-garden,  but  when  this  is  not 
the  caw,  an  outline  of  desirable  points  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. While  one  whose  domain  is  measured  in  feet  and 
inches  rather  than  in  rods  is  forced  to  utilize  the  plot 
which  is  at  hand,  the  garden  factor  should  certainly 
be  considered  in  choosing  a  place  for  a  home. 

On  the  farm  the  garden  should  be  near  the  buildings, 
for  convenience  in  working.  The  distant  garden  is 
almost  invariably  neglected,  while  the  nearby  plot 
offers  useful  employment  for  odds  and  ends  of  the  time 
of  farm-hands  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  For 
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example,  the  cultivation  of  a  corn-field  is  finished  an 
hour  before  noon.  It  is  too  late  to  go  to  a  distant  field, 
and  the  borse  is  turned  into  the  home  half-acre  not  to 
browse  but  to  loosen  the  crusted  soil.  The  garden  should 
be  near  the  home  for  convenience  in  gathering  the 
product*.  If  possible,  a  liberal  water-supply  should  be 
available. 

A  gentle  slope  is  desirable  to  insure  good  drainage. 
Exposure  to  the  southeast  affords  the  maximum  advan- 
tage from  the  sun's  ravs  and  consequent  maximum 
earliness  of  maturity.  Protection  from  severe  winds 
may  be  gained  by  placing  the  garden  near  farm  build- 
ings, wood-lot  or  hill.  At  the  same  time,  the  roots  of 
trees,  greedy  for  moisture,  should  be  avoided. 

Three  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  choice  of 
soil.  The  most  important  is  its  physical  character, 
for  this  is  least  readily  modified.  Heavy  clay  soils  are 
plastic,  sticky,  and  unworkable  when  wet  and  are 
lumpy  when  dry.  They  are  retentive  though  not  readily 
receptive  of  moisture  and  of  plant-food.  They  are  cold 
and  late  in  the  spring.  Very  light  sandy  soils  are  loose 
and  friable  and  are  workable  even  when  wet.  They  are 
readily  receptive  though  not  retentive  of  water  and 
nutrients,  and  are  warm  and  early.  The  ideal  is  a 
well-drained  sandy  loam  of  moderate  fineness. 

The  second  point  is  that  plant-food  should  be  abun- 
dant and  available.  Dark,  loose,  friable  soils  are  usu- 
ally, though  not  always,  as  in  the  prairie  state*,  of  rela- 
tively high  fertility,  while  light-colored  soils  usually 
lack  mimus  and  will  require  heavy  additions  of  various 
amendments. 

Thirdly,  soil  that  is  free  of  weed-seeds  and  of  disease 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  land  that  has  been  well  culti- 
vated is  more  likely  to  offer  favorable  bacterial  rela- 
tions. 

Soil  management. 

A  good  garden  cannot  be  expected  on  badly  drained 
soil.  Artificial  drainage  is  often  of  great  advantage 
even  on  soils  that  are  not  swampy.  It  makes  for  better 
physical  character  and  earlier  crops.  If  no  outlet  is 
available,  a  pit  filled  with  stone  or  old  brick  may  be 
used. 

City  lots  frequently  offer  soils  that  are  very  unfavor- 
able lor  gardening  operations.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
case  is  hopeless,  even  though  excavated  material,  brick- 
bats and  tin-cans  abound.  In  some  cases  it  is  profitable 
to  haul  in  good  soil  bodily,  although  this  material  is 
expensive.  Coarse  soil  should  be  removed,  and  improve- 
ment brought  about,  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  by  the  use  of 
such  materials  as  ashes,  sand,  other  soil,  manure,  and 
lime.  A  stiff  clay  which  is  being  broken  in  for  garden 
purposes  should  be  spaded  or  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
left  in  clods,  in  order  that  the  frost  of  winter  may  have 
its  full  effect  in  rendering  it  workable.  A  sterile  sand 
may  be  rendered  productive  by  the  liberal  use  of  ma- 
nure and  by  applications  of  lime. 

In  any  garden,  the  main  reliance  for  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility  should  be  on  stable  manure.  In  this 
material  ore  added  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash, 
the  only  chemical  element*  which  are  often  lacking, 
together  with  large  quantity's  of  humus.  Manure 
that  has  rotted  for  some  months  is  better  than  new 
manure,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  worked  into  the  soil 
in  t  he  spring.  However,  a  heavy  coat  of  fresh  material 
may  be  plowed  under  or  Ppaded  under  each  fall.  It 
will  be  fairly  well  decayed  and  ready  to  aid  the  plants 
by  spring. 

In  Europe,  the  process  of  trenching  is  frequently 
practised  in  intensive  gardening.  The  plot  is  divided 
lengthwise,  and  a  trench  2  or  3  feet  wide  and  1  to  2Vi 
feet  deep  is  dug  across  the  end  of  one  of  these  parts, 
throwing  the  soil  outside  the  area  to  be  trenched.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  ditch  is  placed  a  heavy  layer  of 
fresh  manure.  The  soil  from  the  next  adjoining' block 
in  the  same  division  is  turned  over  upon  this,  and  a 
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layer  of  manure  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  new  ditch. 
Thus  the  work  prolin  e  s  to  tl  thiT  end  of  the  divi- 
sion. Hen?  tin?  soil  from  the  adjacent  block  of  thf 
second  division  is  thrown  into  the  hurt  ditch  of  the  first 
division,  and  then  the  work  proceeds  as  before  to  I  he 
starting-point.  The  last  trench  is  tilled  with  the  soil 
from  the  first.  One  or  two  years  Inter  the  process  is 
repeated.  The  layer  of  manun-  at  the  l*>ttom  is  now 
well  rotted  and  i*  thoroughly  incorjioraled  with  the 
soil  as  the  work  pn>gressos.  'lhe  noil  may  be  gradually 
deepened  fn>m  year  to  year.  This  is  a  very  desirable, 
method  of  *oil  pn'paratlon,  when  the  necessary  hand 
labor  in  available. 

Lime  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  a  ton  to  the  acre  should 
be  added  every  two  to  four  yearn.  It  is  useful  in  making 
clay  soils  mon-  friable  and  in  binding  together  very 
Bandy  soils,  in  correcting  acidity,  in  freeing  plant-food, 
and  in  rendering  conditions  unfavorable  for  certain 
diseases,  although  it  is  favorable  to  othere.  It  makes 
little  difference  which  form  of  lime  is  used,  although 
quicklime  is  not  conveniently  handled.  Kither  ground 
bmestone  rock  or  hydratcd  lime  mav  be  applied.  About 
one-third  more  of  the  latter  must  be  used  than  of  the 
former. 

The  term  tillage  is  often  applied  to  the  working  of 
land  previous  to  the  planting  of  crops,  and  the  working 
of  soil  after  planting  is  spoken  of  as  cultivation, 
although  tillage  properly  includes  all  th«we  operations. 
Tillage,  as  used  to  denote  prejmration  of  the  land, 
improves  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  rendering  it 
more  granular;  it  is  useful  for  the  improvement  of  the 
moisture  relation  us  reganls  nwption,  retention,  and 
transmission  of  moisture,  it  mokes  aeration  |»ossihlo, 
it  assists  in  the  incor|M>ration  and  fnring  of  plant-food 
and  in  the  destruction  of  weeds.  If  a  soil  is  shallow,  it 
should  not  be  worked  too  deeply  at  first,  but  each  year 
a  bit  of  the  subsoil  may  be  incorporated  in  the  surface 
Boil,  thus  gradually  declining  the  n>ot  pasturage.  The 
utmost  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  handling  soils,  csjh- 
cially  the  heavier  sorts,  when  they  an>  wet.  The  clayey 
types  may  be  spaded  or  plowed  with  good  results  only 
at  a  certain  stage  of  dryness.  Experience  only  can 
teach  this  stage  for  a  given  soil.  The  work  should  be 
performed  when  the  lumps  crumble  readily,  as  they 
are  turned  over.  They  should  be  neither  plastic  nor 
hard-baked. 

When  the  ground  is  plowed  or  spaded  in  autumn,  it 
should,  as  suggested  above,  be  left  rough  over  winter. 
In  the  spring  it  mav  be  gone  over  with  the  disc-harrow 
or  with  the  hoe.  If  plowed  in  the  spring,  the  lumps 
should  bo  work«tl  down  with  plank  drag,  harrow,  or 
rake,  according  to  the  eircumstiuiees.  and  a  loose  soil- 
mulch  should  bo  maintained  until  plant ing-time.  If 
this  is  neglected,  moisture  may  Ik-  lost  so  rapidly  as  to 
waste  the  equivalent  of  a  half  inch  of  rain  a  week.  In 
very  Bmall  areas.  when-  these  horse  tools  cannot  be 
u^-d,  the  hand  implements  that  accomplish  the  same 
msults  on  the  Hoil  may  Ik-  employed. 

For  very  early  plantings  it  is  well  to  pn-pare  a  few 
raised  bed's  or  ridges  in  autumn.  These  should  have  a 
southern  or  southeastern  oxpoMire.  They  will  thaw  out, 
drain  and  become  warm  much  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  soil  at  the  ordinary  level,  nit  hough  they  will  dry 
out  more  rapidly  in  midsummer. 

Planning. 

The  first  task  in  each  year's  garden  operations  is 
the  preparation  of  a  gotxl  plan.  This  first  phase  of  the 
garden  work  is  often  neglected.  It  should  receive  care- 
ful attention  long  before  the  season  open?,  in  order 
that  space  and  effort  may  be  economised  and  that 
seed,  fertilizer  and  other  supplies  may  be  provided. 
The  materials  for  the  work  consist  of  a  few  good 
garden  books  and  bulletins,  a  few  catalogues  of  reliable 
seedsmen,  together  with  paper,  pencil,  and  ruler.  A 
fund  of  experience  in  home-gardening  is  an  asset  of 
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incalculable  value.  The  aim  should  be  to  product?  <»xi 
abundance  of  vegetables  of  high  quality,  in  widr 
vanety,  and  as  evenly  distributed  as  jXJKsible  through- 
out the  year  with  a  m'inimum  of  unprofitable  labor  and 

expense. 

The  first  step  is  to  deckle  what  is  wanted.  Make  » 
list  of  cro|K,  bearing  in  mind  the  likes  and  dislike*  of 
the  family,  even  distribution  through  the  season, 
adaptation  to  climate  and  soil,  and  thi  space  available. 
List  too  few  rather  than  too  many,  especially  if  the 
garden  is  small. 

Avoid  an  over  large  garden.  An  area  40  by  50  feet, 
well  kept,  will  give  greater  satisfaction  than  a  half 
acre  neglected  through  press  of  other  work.  A  half  acre 
will  yield  a  full  summer  and  autumn  supply  for  a  large 
family,  together  with  ample  quantities  for  canning  and 
storage.  The  beginner  should  avoid  allowing  his 
enthusiasm  to  lead  him  into  deeper  water  than  that  in 
which  he  can  swim.  Better  begin  simply  and  let  expen- 
ence  teach  the  best  lines  of  development  than  to  suffer 
failure  and  discouragement  on  account  of  an  over- 
complex  plan. 

No  area  is  too  small  to  be  utilised.  A  plot  2  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  long  will  yield,  if  well  tended,  as  many 
as  twenty  bunches  of  radishes,  thirty  beads  of  early 
lettuce,  and  forty  to  sixty  pounds  of  tomatoes.  A  foil 
crop  of  lettuce  and  radishes  may  even  be  matured  in 
addition. 

The  larger  garden  should  be  longer  than  wide,  in 
order  to  moke  the  care  easier.  A  ratio  of  two  to  one  is 
frequently  used.  The  rows  of  most  crops  should  be  far 
enough  apart  for  horse  cultivation.  In  a  garden  of 
limited  area,  where  small  amounts  of  many  vegetables 
are  sought,  crosswise  rows  may  be  desirable.  In  such 
plots  rows  may  be  closer  together,  dependence  being 
placed  upon  the  wheel-hoe  and  hand-hoe  for  cultivation. 
Permanent  crops,  as  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  should 
be  placed  at  one  side  to  avoki  interference  with  tillage. 
The  hotbeds  and  coldframes  should  be  in  this  same  part 
of  the  garden.  Early  crops  should  be  kept  together, 
in  order  that  a  considerable  area  may  be  cleared  up 
at  once  for  later  plantings.  The  same  plants  should 
not  appear  in  the  same  part  of  the  garden  year  after 
year,  flood  taste  will  suggest  a  neat  arrangement,  and 
some  attention  should  be  |>aid  to  symmetry  and  balance 
of  appearance. 

Tnn'e  g<xjd  ganlen  plans  are  shown  herewith,  in 
Figs.  2035,  2036,  2037.  They  are  by  Albert  E.  Wilkin- 
son, Cornell  Reading  -  Course  Bulletins.  They  are 
intensive  plans, — made  to  utilize  the  land  to  the  utmost 
and  assuming  good  care,  liberal  fertilizing,  and  other 
close  attention.  With  larger  areas  and  horec  labor,  the 
distances  may  be  greater. 

Th<  mnl. 

With  the  general  plan  completed,  the  next  step  is  the 
choice  of  varieties  and  the  preparation  of  the  seed  order. 
Only  experience  will  offer  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  sorts  to  bo  planted  under  a  particular  set  of  eondi- 
ditions.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  wtII  to  consult  neigh- 
boring gardeners  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other 
matters.  Heed  orders  should  be  placed  early  to  avoid 
disappointment  as  to  varieties  and  to  allow  time  for 
testing.  The  well-known  seed  firms  are  striving  to 
supply  good  seeds,  clean,  viable,  and  true  to  type. 
Packet  seeds  found  in  grocery  stores  are  sometimes 
uncertain.  Many  local  seed- houses  are  thoroughly 
reliable. 

The  only  true  test  for  seed  is  to  now  a  crop  from  it. 
However,  seed  that  will  not  establish  in  the  soil  astrong, 
healthy  plant  will  certainly  not  grow  a  crop.  It  is 
accordingly  well  to  t«-st  seed  before  it  is  planted.  For 
this  purpose,  twenty-five,  fiftv,  or  one  hundred  seeds 
should  be  counted  out  and  planted  in  a  little  box  of 
garden  soil  in  the  house.  This  should  l»  kept  moist 
and  at  ordinary  room  temperature.  Other  methods  of 
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testing,  by  means  of  blotters,  layers  of  cloth,  porous 
dishes,  and  the  like,  afford  knowledge  only  of  the 
ability  of  the  seed  to  sprout,  not  of  it*  ability  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  germination,  that  is,  to  establish 
itaelf  in  the  soil  so  that  it  may  make  progrww  inde- 
pendently of  the  supply  of  food  material  that  was 
stored  within  the  seed  coats. 

No  phase  of  gardening  affortls  a  more  fascinating 
hobby  than  the  selection  and  saving  of  seed  from  one's 
own  plants.  Some  individuals  are  always  superior  to 
others,  and  this  superiority  is  inherited  to  a  greater  or 
le«8  degree.  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  remark- 
able progress  may  be  made  in  increasing  the  returns 
from  a  given  area.  The  first  necessity  is  to  establish  in 
the  mind  a  clear  notion  of  the  ideals  to  be  secured.  This 
must  be  very  carefully  worked  out,  for  if  it  is  necessary 
to  modify  it  from  vear 


to  sow  rather  thickly,  and  thin  after  the  plants 
Extreme  thickness  of 


results  in 
of 


to  year  no  progress  will 
be  made.  Selections 
should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  individual 
plants  rather  than  of 
individual  fruits. 
Every  home  -  garden 
should  be  to  some  de- 
gree a  plant-breeder. 

Planting. 

Each  vegetable  has 
its  own  peculiarities  as 
to  time  and  manner 
of  planting.  These 
characteristics  are  con- 
sidered under  each  of 
the  various  crops. 

The  essentials  for 
germination  are  moist- 
ure, warmth,  and  aera- 
tion. Light  is  not  nec- 
essary, although,  of 
course,  it  is  required 
immediately  after  seed- 
lings break  ground. 
No  general  rules  may 
be  laid  down  for  the 
sowing  of  seed.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  soil 
be  in  good  physical 
condition  if  the  beat 
results  are  to  be  at- 
tained, especially  for 
the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  seeds.  Seed 
must  be  sown  more 
thickly  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  seeds,  as  celery 
and  lettuce,  in  case  the 
percentage  of  germina- 
tion is  not  high,  when 
the  pi  an  tins  is  made 
in  very  early  spring, 
when  soil  conditions 
are  unfavorable,  as  in 
a  heavy  soil  or  in  time 
of  drought,  and  in 
case  serious  devasta- 
tion by  insects  or  dis- 
eases is  feared. 

Commercial  men  try 
to  know  their  soil  and 
their  seed  and  to  sow 
just  right.  I'ntil  one 
has  gained  consider- 
able ex|*>rience.  it  is 
better  in  the  hotne-gar- 
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den 

have  come  up. 

weak  seedlings  and  a  very  large  amount  of  tedious 
work  to  be  done  afterward. 

Rules  as  to  depth  of  sowing  may  have  slight  virtue, 
but  they  may  also  be  rather  seriously  misleading.  Seed 
should  l»e  sown  more  deeply  in  dry  or  sandy  soils  than 
in  wet  or  heavy  soils,  hoaking  seed  before  sowing  is 
not  ordinarily  of  very  great  value,  although  it  is  prac- 
tised by  some  gardeners. 

Seeds  do  not  germinate  until  moisture  has  been 
imparted  to  them  by  the  soil.  The  movement  of  moist- 
ure from  soil  to  seed  is  a  capillary  movement  and  is  more 
complete  when  there  is  very  close  contact  bet  ween  soil 
and  seed.  Accordingly,  the  soil  should  be  carefully 
firmed  in  covering.  This  can  hardly  be  overdone  in 
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sandy  soils  or  in  those  that  are  rather  dry.  Clay  soils 
should  not  be  packed  so  hard.  Sowing  in  drills  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  better  than  broad-casting;,  because  it 
is  easier  to  sow  the  seed  at  uniform  depth,  the  seed- 
lings are  of  mutual  assistance  to  one  another  in  break- 
ing ground,  it  is  easier  to  thin  and  to  do  other  work,  and 
the  plants  can  be  more  easily  cultivated. 

In  the  small  garden  moot  sowing  is  by  hand.  Many 
methods  are  practised.  When  the  fingers  are  used,  the 
seed  should  be  worked  out  by  means  of  the  thumb  over 
the  second  joint  of  the  first  finger.  Many 
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like  to  use  an  envelope  which  has  been  sealed  at  the 
side  and  cut  off  squarely  at  the  end.  A  small  quantity 
of  seed  is  placed  in  this  envelope,  which  is  held  the  flat 
way,  the  opening  only  very  slightly  spread.  It  is  held 
with  the  opening  parallel  to  the  rows  and  is  shaken 
with  a  motion  in  the  same  direction. 

Mechanical  drills  arc  now  widely  used  and  are 
almost  indispensable  in  the  larger  gardens,  the  chief 
advantages  being  uniformity  of  work  and  rapidity  of 
action.  A  seed-drill  is  not  a  cure-all  for  planting  troub- 
as  much  Bkill  as  any  other  method. 

Since  there  is  such  great 
variation  in  th<  size  of  864x1 
of  a  given  kind,  the  scales 
on  the  machines  can  be 
used  only  as  a  general  guide, 
and  the  machine  should  be 
tried  on  the  bare  road  or 
on  a  floor  before  beginning 
work. 

Growing  early  plants. 

One  of  the  most  dearly 
cherished  ambitions  of  the 
amateur  gardener  is  to 
begin  the  harvest  of  his 
products  very  early  in  the 
season.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  sow  seed 
long  before  outdoor  plant- 
ing 18  |>nssible.  Plants  for 
setting  outdoors  should  pos- 
sess such  vigor  and  hardi- 
ness that  they  will  make 
steady  growth  in  spite  of 
possible  unfavorable  condi- 
tions which  they  may  en- 
counter. Other  advantage's 
of  starting  plants  in  the 
seed-bed,  either  indoors  or 
outdoors,  are  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  space  in  the  garden, 
greater  ease  in  caring  for 
both  the  soil  of  the  garden 
and  the  plants  themselves, 
better  root-systems,  and  in 
some  cases  even  greater 
yield.  The  specific  methods 
of  plant-growing  are  con- 
sidered under  the  various 
vegetables  in  this  Cyclo- 
pedia. 

There  are  three  ways  in 
which  this  work  for  carli- 
ncss  may  be  managed.  Seed 
may  be  sown  for  outdoor 
transplanting;  in  small  plant- 
boxes  in  the  house.  If 
plenty  of  window  room  is 
available  and  temperature 
witli in  the  house  is  under 
fair  control,  seed  may  be 
very  early  and  the 
transplanted  once 
before  they  go  to  the  gar- 
den. Another  possibility  is 
sowing  seed  indoors,  trans- 
planting the  seedlings  to 
the  coldframe,  where  they 
are  under  protection  for 
some  weeks,  and  then  plac- 
ing in  the  garden.  The  next 
step  would  be  the  use  of 
hotbeds  and  greenhouses 
(see  Hotbed).  The  gradation 
in  construction  from  hotbed 
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to  greenhouse  is  very  pimple,  some  houses  being  con- 
structed with  two  rows  of  hotbed  sash  for  a  roof  and 
uxing  manure  for  beat.  Other  types  may  be  built  in 
all  degrees  of  complexity.  Fig.  2037  (p.  1747)  shown 
how  completely  a  not  bed  space  may  be  utilised. 

In  plant-growing,  relatively  low  temperatures,  free 
ventilation,  sjiarse  watering  and  abundant  sunshine 
make  for  stockinesa,  hardiness,  good  root-systems, 
vigor  and  freedom  from  disease.  Plants  should  be 
carefully  hardened  before  they  are  placed  outdoors  by 
increasing  the  ventilation,  lowering  the  temperature, 
and  keeping  them  relatively  dry. 

Transplanting. 

Soil  should  be  in  excellent  physical  condition  if 
plants  are  to  be  set  in  it.  A  good  degree  of  moisture 
should  be  present,  and  if  possible,  the  work  should  be 
performed  in  cloudy  weather  or  in  the  evening,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  have  opportunity  to  recover 
before  being  exposed  to  Btrong  sunshine.  It  is  not  wise 
to  undertake  setting  warm-blooded  plants  like  the 
tomato  exceedingly  early,  as  they  may  be  severely 
stunted  by  cold  weather,  even  though  there  be  no 
frost.  Some  gardeners,  however,  like  to  set  out  a  few 
plants  very  early,  expecting  to  replace  them  if  necessary. 

Most  plants  ought  to  be  moved  with  a  good-sized 
ball  of  earth.  If  the  soil  is  in  proper  state  of  moisture 
and  is  compacted  firmly  about  this  earth  ball,  the  plants 
will  hardly  be  disturbed.  Plants  should  ordinarily  be 
set  just  a  little  deeper  than  they  stood  in  their  pre- 


Cultiiulion. 

By  cultivation  is  here  meant  the  maintenance  of  a 
loose  mulch  of  dry  soil  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  gar- 
den throughout  as  much  as  possible  of  tbe  growing 
season.  The  maintenance  of  this  mulch  iB  of  great 
value  in  retaining  moisture,  in  keeping  the  soil  in  good 
physical  condition,  and  in  destroying  weeds.  In  the 
small  gardens,  the  hand-hoe  and  hand-weeder  will  meet 
every  requirement  without  undue  labor.  A  man- 
power wheel-hoe  is  useful  in  medium-sized  gardens, 
usually  when  the  rows  are  40  feet  or  more  long.  The 
farm  garden  should  be  cultivated  as  far  as  |>ossihlc  by 
means  of  the  horse-cultivator.  When  wheel-hoe  and 
horse-cultivator  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through 
afterward  and  loosen  the  earth  and  destroy  the  weeds 
in  the  rows  themselves.  There  are  many  types  of 
weedcrs,  hoes,  and  cultivators.  Selection  must  be 
made  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  of  the 
croj)S,  and  the  individual  fancy  of  the  r 


Mulching. 

The  general  effects  of  cultivation  may  be  attained,  in 
the  case  of  thoroughly  well-prepared  soils,  by  mulching. 
A  coat  of  comparatively  coarse  manure  is  spread  on  the 
soil  between  rows  of  vegetable*.  This  practice  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  with  celery  and  tomatoes.  It 
is  especially  desirable  with  the  latter  crop,  because  it 
keeps  down  the  weeds  and  conserves  tbe  moisture  after 
cultivation  is  no  longer  possible. 

Watering. 

Hardly  a  summer  passes  in  which  the  garden  does  not 
suffer  from  lack  of  water,  in  some  month  or  other,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  care  in  cultivation.  Water  mav  be 
applied  to  small  gardens  by  means  of  hose  or  by  allow- 
ing it  to  flow  into  the  furrows  between  the  rows.  Hose 
irrigation  is  usually  superficial.  Gardeners  often  think 
that  they  have  watered  the  garden  when  they  have 
merely  moistened  the  surface.  It  is  better  to  water 
thoroughly  and  less  frequently  than  to  water  lightly 
every  day.  Of  recent  years,  overhead  sprinkler  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  have  been  devised.  Those  that  are 
equip|>ed  with  whirling  sprays  are  not  thoroughly  satis- 
factory because  they  do  not  water  evenly.  Another 


type  consists  of  pipes  supported  over  the  garden  in 
which  are  inserted  tiny  nozzles  at  distance* of  about  3 
feet.  With  forty  pounds  pressure,  these  nozzles  will 
throw  water  for  about  25  feet.  The  pipe  is  supported  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  turned  to  throw  a  spray  far 
to  the  side  or  directly  overhead.  Thus  a  belt  50  feet 
wide  will  be  covered  by  a  single  line.  The  question  is 
raised  as  to  whether  this  type  of  irrigation  would  be  as 
Miro-^tul  in  home  gardens  with  then  m;my  rrops  a]  it 
is  in  large  commercial  plantings  of  single  crops.  There 
seems  to  be  little  definite  knowledge  at  present  on  this 
point,  but  the  plan  would  seem  to  be  thoroughly  feasi- 
ble. Nature  does  not  water  one  crop  at  a  time.  Prac- 
tice in  the  handling  of  garden  irrigation  has  not  been 
studied  as  fully  as  it  should  be.  See  Irrigation,  p.  1682. 

In  warm  summer  weather,  it  is  usually  best  to  water 
in  the  evening  so  that  the  foliage  will  be  well  dried  off 
by  morning.  It  is  not  likely  that  watering  in  midday 
in  the  summer  does  as  much  harm  as  is  ordinarily 
supposed. 

Other  work. 

The  summer  work  of  training,  pruning,  blanching, 
pest  control,  ami  the  like,  is  considered  under  the  differ- 
ent entries  in  tbe  Cyclopedia  and  under  Diseases  and 
Insects  in  Vol.  II. 

The  last  task  of  autumn  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant,— cleaning  up  the  garden  completely.  Many  of 
the  diseases  and  insects  are  wintered  over  in  the  refuse 
that  is  left  on  the  soil. 

The  garden-lover  who  is  interested  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  progress  from  year  to  year  will  keep 
careful  record  of  bis  operations.  He  will  preserve  the 
plan  that  he  has  drawn  up  for  each  season's  operations, 
and,  while  avoiding  an  elaborate  or  cumbersome 
scheme,  he  will  jot  frequent  notes  as  to  dates  of  frost 
and  other  weather  conditions,  dates  of  planting,  trans- 
planting, and  mat  urity  of  crops,  behavior  of  plants  from 
seed  from  different  sources,  and  countless  other  points 
that  will  occur  to  him.  8uch  a  record  requires  but  little 
time  and  is  of  almost  incalculable  advantage  in  future 
operations. 

Books  and  bulletins. 

There  are  many  good  bulletins  and  books  on  vege- 
table-gardening, some  of  them  specially  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  the  home  gardener.  The  reader  should 
consult  the  list  on  page  1553.  The  following  are  useful 
for  the  beginner: 

"Home  Vegetable  G<udcning."  by  F.  F.  Rockwell. 
"The  Home  Garden."  by  Ebcn  K.  Itciford. 
"The  Vegetable  Garden."  by  Ida  D.  Bennett. 
"How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden."  by  Edith  1 
"Book  of  Vcgetablce,"  by  Allen  French. 
"Manual  ot  Gardening/  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

"Hhtl"un"'  1 

No.  30. 

"Hon 
No,  34. 

"i'lanting  the  Home  Vegetable  Garden," 
Course  Bulletin  No.  S8, 

"Summer  Work  in  the  Home  Garden,"  Cornell  Rcading-Courto 
Bullrtin  No.  ttt;  and  other*. 

"The  Home  Vegetable  Garden."  Illinoia  Circular  No.  1M. 

-.Vegetable  Garden."  lUmou  Bulletin  No.  108. 

,  No.  122. 


Cornell  Reading- 


•The  Farmer1.1 


Tables  and  lists. 

Th«  home-gardener  will  soon  acquire  sufficient 
experience  to  be  independent  of  rules  and  lists;  and 
yet  even  the  oldest  gardeners  like  to  have  such  lists 
and  tables  at  hand  to  refresh  the  memory.  The 
beginner  is  likely  to  follow  these  tables  and  lists  sla- 
vishly and  without  imagination;  but  if  he  uses  them  as 
suggestions  to  be  modified  and  applied  in  his  own  work, 
be  should  find  them  much  worth  the  while.  The  remain- 
der of  this  article  comprises  tabular  material  from  Albert 
E.  Wilkinson,  C.Tomell  Heading-Course  Bulletin  No.  34. 
The  suggestions  are  for  the  state  of  New  York;  the  con- 
ant  should  know  how  to  apply  them 
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KITCHEN-GARDEN 

Time  for  planting  needs  or  transplanting  plants  in  the 
garden  (Wilkinson). 

April  1-15.— Early  peas  (weds). 

April  15  (all  wain).— Early  beets,  Swiss  chard,  early 
carrot*,  midseason  peas,  radishes,  parsnips,  salsify, 
early  turnips. 

April  15-30  (all  plants) —Early  brussels  sprouts, 
early  cabbage,  early  kohlrabi. 

May  1-10.— Early  corn  (seeds),  lettuce  (plant*), 
endive  (seeds),  radishes  (seeds),  early  celery  (plant*), 
leek  (plants),  onions  (plants). 

May  10-20  (all  seeds).— Beans,  green  and  wax;  late 
carrots,  cucumbers,  late  peas,  early  squash. 


2037.  Plan  for  the  titiUxtag  of  hotted  ipacv  iW.lkinmn) 


May  20-30—  Beans,  shell  (seeds):  late  beets  i seeds), 
late  squash  (seeds),  late  turniiis  (seeds),  cauliflower 
(plants),  red  cabbage  (plants),  tomatoes  (plants). 

June  1-10  (all  seeds).— Midseason  corn,  lettuce, 
winter  radishes. 

June  10-20  — Late  corn  (seeds),  late  celery  (plants), 
lettuce  (seeds). 

•  June  30  —  Late  cabbage  (plants),  late  cauliflower 
(plants),  late  brussels  sprouts  (plants),  late  kohlrabi 
(plants),  lettuce,  and  radishes  in  vacant  plac«« 
(seeds). 

The  yearly  supply  of  vegetables  (  Wilkinson). 

The  family  should  plan  to  have  for  consumption,  on 
the  dates  named,  the  following  vegetables: 

March  15-20  (from  hotbeds).- Radishes,  lettuce 
(leaves). 

March  20-30  (from  hotbeds).— Radishes,  lettuce 
(leaves),  spinach. 

April  1-15  (from  hotbeds).— Radishes,  lettuce-  (head), 
spinach,  beet  greens. 

April  15-30  from  hotbeds).— Radishes,  lettuce, 
spinach,  beets  (small),  cress,  endive,  parslev. 

May  1-15  (from  hotlx-ds  and  coldframes,  an.l  from 
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the  garden).— Radishes,  lettuce  (head),  spinach,  beets, 
carrots,  cress,  endive,  parsley,  rhubarb. 

May  15-30  (from  hotbeds  and  coldframes,  and  from 
the  garden).— Radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  car- 
rots, cress,  endive,  parsley,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  cauli- 
flower, turnips. 

June  1-15  (from  hotbeds  and  coldframes,  and  from 
the  garden). — Radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  beets,  car- 
rots, cabbage,  parsley,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  cauliflower, 
turnips,  beans,  celery,  leek,  onions,  peas. 

June  15-30  (from  the  garden). — The  vegetables 
named  above;  Swiss  chard,  potatoes,  squash  (crook- 
neck  and  white),  tomatoes. 

July  1-15  (from  the  garden). — The  vegetables  named 
above;  beans  (wax  and  green),  cabbage,  carrots  (half- 
long),  midseason  peas. 

July  15-30. — The  new  vegetables  ready  between 
these  dates  are:  Carrots  (long),  early  sweet  com  (out- 
side-grown), kohlrabi,  okrn. 

August  1-15.— The  new  vegetables  ready  between 
these  date*  arc:  Beans  (shell),  brussels  sprouts,  red 
cabbage,  savoy  cabbage,  cauliflower  (from  outside), 
midseason  sweet  corn,  late  peas. 

August  15-30.— The  new  vegetables  ready  between 
these  dates  are:  Late  cabbage,  cucumbers  (outside- 
grown),  muskmelons,  pep|>ers,  late  potatoes. 

September  1-15.— The  new  vegetables  ready  between 
these  dates  are:  Bur;  or  globe,  artichokes,  late  corn, 
eggplant,  parsnips,  wmt«  r  radishes,  salsify,  late  squash. 

September  15-30.— The  new  vegetables  ready 
ls-t  ween  these  date*  are:  Jerusalem  artichokes,  late 
beets,  late  celery,  celcriac,  turnips. 

October  1-15.— Pumpkins. 

October  15-30  — Herbs  harvested. 

The  following  should  be  supplied  for  storage  and 
winter  consumption:  Jerusalem  artichokes,  beets,  car- 
rots, celery,  cabbage,  celeriac,  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
parsnips,  winter  radishes,  horse-radish,  salsify,  squash, 
turnips,  onions.  ^  pXCL  Work. 

The  home  flower-garden. 

The  flower-garden  differentiates  itself  from  the 
formal  plantings  which  comprise  the  main  landscape 
gardening  featun  v.  The  landscape  design  is  for  general 
effect :  tiie  flower-garden  a  more  intimate,  homely 
affair,  the  outgrowth  of  a  real  love  of  flowers  and  their 
associations. 

Usually  it  will  lie  within  the  province  of  the  house- 
wife to  plant  and  cultivate  the  flower-garden  and,  for 
this  reason,  its  location  is  of  first  importance.  It  should 
he  convenient  of  access,  secluded  in  a  measure,  that 
one  may  work  in  odd  moments  and  odd  habiliments, 
if  convenient,  and  should  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  convenience  and  personal  preference. 
Nothing  should  be  planted  merely  for  show  or  orna- 
ment,  although  nothing  need  be  left  out  because  it  is 
ornamental,  but  the  flowers  which  most  appeal  to  one, 
either  from  certain  quality's  they  possess  or  from 
sentiment  or  association,  should  be  much  in  evidence. 

The  platting  of  the  garden  should  be  on  a  practical 
working  basis,  with  ample  beds  of  straight  outlines, 
with  broad  well-const ructed  paths  that  do  not  end  in 
,  but  afford  ample  room  at  their  angles  for 

the  turning  of  a  hand  barrow  or  cart,  for  paths  are  not 
intended  merely  to  separate  the  parts  of  the  garden 
or  to  facilitate  strolling  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  but 
they  serve  the  very  utilitarian  purpose  of  a  working 
basis  for  the  beds.  Gravel,  cinders  or  earth  paths 
which  have  been  treated  with  a  good  herbicide,  are 
preferable;  if  they  an-  properly  treated  they  will 
practically  take  care  of  themselves  from  season  to 
season. 

While  the  form  of  the  plat  and  individual  preference 
will  usually  determine  the  outlines  of  the  garden,  no 
form  is  more  satisfactory  and  ample  than  that  of  beda 
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Plantino-ubt  or  Annualb— (A.  C.  Hottca,  Now  York). 


Name.  Botanical  and  Common 


maritiinum.  Sweet  Alyssum . 


Amarantus  caudatus,  Love-Liea-Bleed- 

in«  

Antirrhinum  majus.  Snapdragon  


Aretotia 

Brachycome  iberidifoli*.  Swan  River 

Diuay  

Browallia  demiaaa.  Amethyst  

Calendula  officinalis.  Pot  Marigold 


C  Vina  urea  Cyan  us,  Bachelor's  Button. 
Centaurea  tnoschata,  Sweet  Sultan. . . . 

.  Clorkia  


Coreopsis  tinctoria.  Calliopeia  , 

Coamoa  bipinnatua.  Early  Coamoa. 

Delphinium  Ajacia.  Annual  Lark.v 
'  Dianthuo  chincneis,  Chinrse  Pink 


Godetia  aniosna.  Satin  Flower  , . 

Gomphrena  glohoaa.  Globe  Amaranth. 

Gypaophita  clcgsm..  Baby's  Breath. 

Helianthus  annuua,  Sunflower  

Helichrysum  brocteatum.  Everlasting. . 


coenncum 


lalium 

Scarlet  Flax 
Lupin  us  himutun.  Hairy  Lupine  

Mat thinla  ineaoa  var.  annua,  Stock. . 

Nicotiana  alaU,  Ornamental  Tobacco. 


,  Shirley  Poppy  

'CbriSaJr^tSf""1.  PTy. 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Annual  Phlox. . . 
Portulara  grnndiflora,  lt«w  M<> 


sptendens,  Scarlet  Sage  

atropurpurea,  Mourning  Bride. 


,  African  Marigold.  .. 
Tagrtrs  patula,  French  Marigold  . . 
Tagetes  signsta   var.  pumila.  Dwarf 


Torenia  Fournieri,  Wishbone  Flower. 
Tropipolum  minus,  Tom  Thumb  Nas- 
turtium   

Verbena  hybrida.  Verbena  


Youth  and  Old  Age. 


Height 

Color 

Distance 
apart 

8  in. 
8  in. 

Purplish  blue, 
white 
White 

6-9  in. 
5  in. 

3ft  + 
1-1  ft. 

Scarlet  to  yel- 
low 
Various 

U  in. 
l-l  4  ft 

IK  ft 

White,  lilac 

12-18  in. 

H-l  ft. 
l  ft. 

Pale  blue  or 

white 
Blue,  white 

9-12  in. 
9  in. 

12-18  in. 

Orange,  yellow, 
sulfur 
Various 

12-18  in. 

2  ft. 

9-12  in. 

1  ft. 

Various 

9  -12  in. 

lH-2ft 

Blue-white, 

12  in. 

2  ft 
1-3  ft. 

pink 
White,  yellow. 

purple 
White,  lilac. 

pink 
Yellow,  brown 
White,  pink, 
crimson 
Various 
Pinks,  reds, 
combin 
Yellow,  pink, 

white 
Crimson,  red. 
yellow 
Red.  white 
combin 
Pink,  purple. 
White,  orange 
White 

6-10  in. 
8-12  in. 

2ft  + 
4ft.+ 

1  M  ft. 
10-16  in. 

15  in. 

1-2  ft. 

1-2  ft. 

I-IH  ft 
1-1 H  ft 

1   8-10  in. 
12-15  in. 

i  fl-12in. 
0-S  in. 

0-8  in. 
10-12  in. 
8-12  in. 
1  ft 

12  in. 

2-10  ft. 
3  ft. 

6-18  in. 

Golden  yellow 

Deep  red, 
white,  yellow 
White,  crimson. 

2-4  ft 
10-12  in. 

6-9  in. 

carmine 
Various 
Pink,  white 

9-12  in. 
12  in. 

1-1  H  ft 

Scarlet 

8-10  in. 

2-3  ft. 

1H  ft. 

Blue,  pink, 
white 
Various 

($-8  in. 
6-12  in. 

3-*  ft 

White 

12-18  in. 

1-2  ft 

ni    Li*. 

nine,  »nil«* 

10-12  in. 

2  ft. 

Various 

4  in. 

w 

4-5  in. 
1ft 

1  ft 

Various 

6-8  in. 

6  in. 
11  H  ft. 
5-7  ft. 

lXft-r 

Various 
Reddish  yellow 

Green  and 
bronie  foliage 

Various 

6-8  in. 

9  in. 
2*-ft 

9-12  in. 

3  ft  + 

Scarlet 

8-12  in. 

2H  ft  + 

Various 

12-15  in. 

2ft  + 
3  ft 

i-i  H  ft. 

0-11  in. 

Yellow,  lilac, 
rose,  etc. 
Golden  yellow 

to  sulfur 
Golden  yellow 

to  maroon 
Golden  yellow 

12  in. 
12-18  in. 
6-10  in. 
8-10  in. 

Sin. 
6  in. 

Blue,  white 
Various 

8-12  in. 
9  in. 

1  ft 

Various 

10-12  in. 

3  ft 

Red.  yellow, 
magenta  and 

romhin 

1  ft 

Sea*  in 


Remarks. 


July.  Aug. 
July  to  frost 

June 
July-Sept. 
June  to  frost 

July 
All  summer 
May  to  frost 
July  to  frost 
June  to  frost 
Msy  to  frost 

June,  through 

Aug. 
June-Sept. 

May  to  frost 
Late  July  to 

frost 
June,  July 
July  to  frost 

July 

July  to  frost 

July-Oct. 

July,  Aug. 

July 

Aug.  to  frost 
July  to  frost 

July  to  frost 

July  to  frost 
July 

July 

July-Aug. 

July-Sept 

July  10  frost 


One  of  the  beat  wti 

for  edging. 
Tender;  rather  gaudy. 

Sow  in  February  for  early  bloom;  cut- 
flower:  hardy. 

llanly;  petals  white  above,  lilac  be- 
neath; blue  center;  daisylike. 

Half-hardy;  plant  in  heat  for  early 
bloom;  pretty  little  plant 

Tender;  excellent  planted  i 
annuals. 

Hardy;  masses  or  borders. 

Half-hardy;  start  i 
or  sun;  cut-flower. 

loving. 

Hardy:  water  and  pick  flowers,  to  pro- 
long season  of  bloom. 

Hardy;  cut-flower:  have  bloom  before 
hot  weather. 

Hardy;  worm  light  soil;  sun  or  partial 
shade. 

Hurdy ;  self-sows;  good  for  cutting;  sun. 
Hardy:  choose  earliest  varieties;  not 

loo  rich  soil. 
Hardy;  sun;  good  for  cut-flowers. 
Hardy;  scentless:  really  a  biennial. 


tender, 
var.  picta. 
ting. 

Hardy;  satiny  luster. 
Hardy,  cutting: 


glossy  red;  is 
vnei 


June- Sept. 

June^ept. 
June  to  fro»t 

June 

July-Oct. 
July-Sept. 
July  to  frost 

July  Aug. 

July  to  frost 

Aug.  to  frost 

July,  Aug. 

July 

July 

Aug.  to  frost 

July-Sept. 
July  to  frost 

July  to  frost 

July  to  frost 


Hardy;  sow  for  succession  of  bloom;  rut 

to  combine  with  other  flowers. 
Hardy:  background  screen. 
Hardy;  sun;  gather  flowers  at  night  to 

preserve  form. 
Hardy:  successive  sowings  two  weeks 

apart  prolongs  season:  sun. 
Half-hardy:  sun:  sandy  loam. 
Hardy;  sow  early.  May,  where  they  are 

to  grow. 
Half-hardy; 

not  good  when  cut. 
Hardy:  massing;  cut-flowers;  hairy. 

Half-hardy;  for  early  bloom  start  in- 
doors; fragrant 

Hardy:  start  indoors;  fragrant  in  even- 
ing; massing. 

Hardy:  flowers  i 
ive  foliage. 

Hardy:  i 
April. 

Hsrdy;  I,™  - 

One  of  the  mast  freely 
nuals:  half  hardy. 

Hardy;  benefited  by  starting  inside; 
massing  in  beds. 

Hardy;  sun;  will  thrive  in  dry  soil. 


Half! 
plant 

Half-hardy;    sow  indoors 

bloom:  sun;  rich  soil. 
Half-hardy:  sun  or  half  shade;  start 

indoors,  March ;  not  too  rich  soil. 
Hardy;  sow  indoors  for  earlier  bloom; 

Hardy:' 


Hardy:  excellent  edger. 

Hardy;  excellent  edger. 

Tender:  urns  and  hanging-baskets. 
Half-hardy;  cut-flowers:  massing;  sun. 

Hsrdy;  sow  indoors  for  early  bloom; 

Hardy;  stiff  but  easily  grown. 


! 
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,  The  Pearl 

>  veroalia.  Spring  Adonis  

Altlura  rosea.  Hollyhock  

Anemone  japonica,  Japanese  Ant-mono. 

Anthemia  tinetoria,  Golden  Marguerite. 
Aquilegia    rhryaanlha.  Long-spurred 

BoVtonu^faKiuanu,..: :::::::::: 

Campanula  carpatica.  Harebell  

Campanula  Medium.  Canterbury  BelL 

Campanula  pri 

Campanula  ... 
Chrysanthemum  eoccincum.Pyrethnim 

Clrmatia  recta.  White  Hush  Clematis. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora.  y^^-  

Dianthu*  barbatus,  Sweet  William. . . 

Dianlhua  pluiuarius,  Grass  Pink  

Dicentra  speriabilis.  Bleeding  Heart. . 

I>ictarnnus  albus,  C!aa  Plant  

purrn.  Foxglove  

ncthystisum,  Globe  Thistle 


Gyrstophila  paniculata.  Baby's  Breath. 
Hclcntum  autumnalr,  Sncexcwort , . .  .  . 
Hclinnthus  decapetalus  var.  multiflorus 

Sunflower  

Hcpcris  I  natron  all..  Sweet  Rocket  


,  Coral  Bella. 


German  Iris... 


Iris 

Iris  ltrvigata.  Japanese  Iria  

Iris  pumila.  Dwarf  Iria  

Iris  sibirira,  Siberian  Iris  

Lobelia  cardinalis.  Cardinal  Flower. . . . 

l.yrhnis  chalcedonies,  Maltese  Crass.. . 

Lychnis  Yiscaria. 

t  virgiiiica. 


Monarda  didyma.  I 
Myosotis  palustn*. 

(Enothcrn  missouriensis.  Missouri  Eve- 

nine  l*rimrose  

Pa»onia  officinalis,  Peony  

Ps'onia  nlbiflora,  Chinese  Peony, 
Papaver  nudicaule.  leelatui  Poppy.  . 


Pentstenion  barbatus.  Beard  Tongue . 


Phlox  panirulata.  Hardy  Phlox  

Phlox  suhulnta,  Moss  Pink.  

Platycodon  Kruudiflorum.  Chinese  Bal- 
loon Flower 


Polrnioniuni  ca-nilcurn,  Jacob's  I  .odder 


Hudbcckia 

Ml 


Ihockia  lac. mats,  Golden  Glow., 
urn  spcctabile.  Showy  Secluin 

L._;„  ,.«-..„....  vi..L«' 


■"rollius  europs-us,  Globe  Flower  . 


Viola  comuta.  Horned  Violet., 
Yucca  flaccda.  Hardy  Yucca. 


2  ft. 

3- t  ft. 
6-9  in. 

4-  6  ft 

3-  0  ft. 

1  fL 

2-2  \i  ft. 

4-  5  ft. 
6-9  in. 

2-  3  ft. 
1-2  ft 

3-  4  ft. 

I >»-2  ft. 

4-  5  ft 


12-18  in. 
8-12  in. 
15-24  in. 

12-15  in. 

Ui-3ft. 

3-  t  ft. 

12-18  in. 

1  It 

2  ft. 

4-  6  ft. 
4-0  ft. 

3  ft. 
12-15  in. 
12-18  in. 

18-30  in. 

6  H  in. 
15-24  in. 

2-3  fL 

3  ft. 

9  in. 

16  in. 

3  ft. 
}*-l  it. 

6-9  in. 

2  ft. 

3  ft. 
12-18  in. 

2-3  ft. 


I  >r>1  it. 

3-  4  fL 
12  in. 

.3-3',  fL 

1-2  fL 

4-  tl  ft. 
15-18  in. 
12- IS  in. 

12-18  in. 

6-8  in. 
5  It. 


Color 


Yellow 

Various 

Rose,  white 

Yellow 
Yellow 

Blue,  pink, 

violet 
Deep  blue 
Blue,  white, 


Various 
White 
Golden  yellow 


Various 
White  to  purple 
Kosy  purple 

Purp^nk. 


White 
Y'ellow.  ma- 
roon center 
White 
Y'ellow 
Yellow 

White.  ma- 


Various 

Various 
Purple 
Blue,  white 
Brilliant  car- 
dinal 
Brilliant  red 

Deep  red, 
wtite 
Blue 


Yellow 

Bed.  white 
Various 
White,  yellow, 


Red,  scarlet 

UglM  pink  to 
carmine 
Various 
LslVtsaJot 
Blue,  white 

Blue,  white 

Yellow 


Yellow 

Blue,  white 
W  hite 


18  in. 
10-15  in. 
12  in. 
3fL 
18  in. 

12  in. 

8-  15  in. 

3-1  fL 

9-  12  in. 
1-1  i H  fL 

l-l  H  ft. 

12  in. 

2^-3  fL 

15  in. 
2Hft. 

8-12  in. 

8-  12  in. 
15-18  in. 

12  in. 

15  in. 

12-15  in. 

18  in. 
12-18  in. 

18  in. 
18-24  in. 
18-24  in. 

12-18  in. 

12  in. 

6  in. 

6-12  in. 

5-6  in. 
6-12  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

9-  10  in. 


12  in. 
8-10  in. 

8-10  in. 

3  fL 
3-4  ft. 
6-8  in. 

12-18  in. 


9-12  in. 

I2-IK  in. 
8-12  in. 
12  I H  in. 

12  !>*  in. 

12-18  in. 
8-10  in. 
12  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 
2  ft. 


July.  Aug. 

March 

Jury-SepL 

SepL, OeL 

June  to  frost 
June,  July 

Late  Aug. 

July-Oct. 
June. 

Aug.  to  frost 
June-Aug. 

June^riepL 


June 
June 
May,  June 

June 


July-SepL 

June 
June  to  frost 

Aug. 
Late  Auk. 
Late  Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

June 

July 
June 
June 
Aug. 

July  to  frost 


July 
ly,  June 


Aug. 

May- 
June 
May-Sept. 


June,  Auk. 

June.  July 
April 
Aug. 

June 

Late  Aug.  .Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

May.  June 

May 


Var.  Pearl,  double;  confine,  else  it  over- 
runs gardrn. 

Borders;  root  poisonous;  partial  shade; 
seeds  difficult  to  germinate. 

Do  not  disturb  often  propagated  by 
seed  or  division. 

Sun;  plant  in  spring;  single  and  double; 
standard  liackground. 

Eicellent:  one  of  best;  sun  or  shade; 
standard  fall  border  perennial. 

Sun;  divide  annually ;  var.  Keiwayit 

l>aiiity  and  graceful;  border;  sun. 

Sun;  remains  in  bloom  several 

spreads  rapidly. 
Edging  border;  sun;  little  bloom  in 
Biennial ;  requires  protection. 


Needs  protection  in  l".  8.;  light  soil :  sun; 

leave  undisturbed  two  or  three  years. 
Border;  dig  deeply;  give  roots  plenty 

of  rtsjm. 

Cut-flower;  border;  keep  seeds  picked. 
Sun;  rich,  well-drained,  rather  heavy 
soil;  if  cut  down  after  blooming  will 
hhsim  again. 
Old-fashioned;  still  charming. 
Hock-garden;  beda;  sun;  rich  soil. 
Warm  -oil:  sun   or   shade;  graceful; 

border;  an  old  favorite. 
10  mum.  a  permanent  bonier  feature: 

will  grow  in  partial  shade. 
Good  foliage;  sun  or  shade;  var.  gloxin- 

is-flora  best. 
Attractive  foliage  and  thistle-like  heads; 
often  dried  for  winter  bouquets, 
irge  clumps;  fine  foliage, 
flowers  picked;  sun. 


Sun;  fine  flowers;  excellent  in  bouquets. 
Border;  sun. 

Good  clumps;  border;  screening. 
Border;  showy 

Bun:  edging;  resembles  bishop's  cap; 

"  si  of  bloom. 

ide  range  of  adap. 


long  graceful  spikes  of  bloom. 
Sun  or  half  shadi 


tability. 
Requires  abundance  of  water; ! 


Moist  soil. 
Moist  soil;  sun  or  half  shade. 


Showy;  border; 


l.eave  undisturbed; 

flowering. 
Sun;  spreads  rapidly. 
Moisture;  shade  or  sun  if  not  dry;  var. 

seroperflorens  is  very  good. 
Large  flowers;  showy. 

Heavy  soil;  sun;  old-fashioned  "piney." 
Sun;  deep,  rich  sod. 
Edger:  blooming  intermittently  through 
season. 

Mixed  border:  gorgeous  colors;  after 
flowering  the  plants  rest  and  foliage 
dies  down. 

Var.  Torreyi;  sun;  rich;  grown  in 
masses.  |  colors. 

I  ndixpcnsahlc ;    chimps;    choose  good 

Excellent  for  rockery-  or  border. 

Showy;  border;  cut-flower. 


tun  or  partial 
.  finely  cut  foliage. 
Excellent  background;  easily  grown. 
Showy;  sun:  rich  soil. 
Sun;  light  soil;  masses;  border;  cut- 
flower. 

Moi.t  heavy  loam;  buttercup-like  low- 
er.; bc»t  in  half  shade. 
Ma»M-«;  rich  soil. 

Transplant  early  spring;  sun;  light  soil. 


Note.— In  the  column  "distance  apart."  the 
clumps,  placing  them  at  greater  distances  apart. 


;  nearly  all 


frequent  divinion  of 
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radiating  from  a  common  center.  Such  beds  provide 
the  greatest  amount  of  growing  room  with  the  leant 
waste,  and  they  bring  all  part*  of  the  garden  into  view, 
without  the  defect  of  nearby  beds  shutting  out  the 
view  of  those  in  the  rear.  Such  a  garden  is  shown  in 
Fig.  203X,  with  turning-places  and  outlooks  at  EE. 

If  the  home  flowcr-canlcn  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  Bond  planting  ana  no  other  space  is  devoted  to 
shrubbery  and  the  more  robust  kinds  of  perennials, 
then  these  radiating  beds  furnish  the  very  best  form  in 
which  to  combine  t  hem  wit  h  t  he  landscape  ganlen  proper. 
Start  ing  from  a  central  point,  A,  which  may  be  consp;cu- 
ous  by  a  pool,  a  bit  of  sod  with  table  and  seat  or  any 
garden  furnishing,  the  beds,  which  may  be  as  narrow 


iis  1  foot  at  the  point,  widen  gradually  as  they  recede 
until,  at  the  circumference,  they  attain  considerable 
width;  these  rear  parts  an'  excellent  for  the  planting  of 
shrubbery  and  tall  pen'nniiils,  and  shrubs  may  extend 
upwanl  through  the  center  of  the  rear  parts  of  the 
beds;  tall  |»erennials  may  lie  massed  at  the  sides  and  in 
front,  lower  perennial*  bonier  these,  and  annuals  and 
edging  plants  fill  out  the  remainder  of  the  ground,  in 
this  way  furnishing  a  massed  planting  which  is  ven- 
al tractive  and  also  economical  of  space.  The  diagram 
(Fig.  2038)  is  a  very  good  example  of  this  manner  of 
platting,  and  it  may  be  adopted  in  its  entirety  or  sim- 
plified by  omitting  the  outer  cirelc  and  the  two  short 
beds  in  front. 

When  economy  in  labor  is  of  moment,  it  will  be  well 
to  choose  those  plants  whose  manner  of  growth  is  clean 
and  neat,  rather  than  those  that  tend  to  spread  and  so 
require  much  cutting  and  restraining.  Lilacs,  for 
example,  require  constant  grubbing  out,  while  the 
Ifspcdeza  has  an  attractive  erect  ness  and  cleanness  of 
manner  and  requires  no  pruning  or  restraint ;  this,  also, 
is  true  of  the  althcas  and  spin-as  in  the  main,  while  the 
deutzia  is  easily  kept  to  the  single  plant  if  desired. 

Lilies,  which  do  their  best  when  planted  among 
shrubbery  and  perennials,  should  be  used  abundantly 
in  the  home-ganlcn,  es|>ecially  the  candidum  and 
auratum  lilies.  For  summer  cut-flowere,  few  things 
equal  in  effectiveness  and  usefulness  the  gladiolus; 
and  as  this  flower  is  at  its  Ix-st  when  interspersed  among 
more  generously  foliagcd  plants,  it  may  be  worked  in 
among  tall  perennials  to  good  advantage.  Perennial 
poppies  are  one  of  the  valuable  ganlen  assets  and,  once 
established,  continue  to  give  satisfactory  returns  for 
years.  They  combine  effectively  with*  the  Shasta 
daisies,  and  are  specially  effective  against  the  green 
backgrounds  of  taller  plants.  The  dictamnus  is  valuable 
and  should  find  a  place  in  the  home-garden,  as  once 
established  it  is  practically  everlasting;  and  its  manner 
of  growth  is  so  erect  anil  neat,  its  bloom  so  satisfactory 
and  attractive  that  it  is  well  worth  adopting. 

A  ganlen  laid  out  as  indicated  and  planted  in  the 
rear  and  central  parts  with  permanent  things,  leaves 
abundant  room  in  fn>nt  and  along  the  margins  for 
annual  plants  and  for  experiments  in  novelties  from 
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vear  to  year.  It  will  have  its  ahadv  and  sunnv  spot* 
which  may  be  utilized  for  plants  requiring  'special 
conditions  of  exposure. 

Certain  old  garden  favorites  among  the  annuals  will 
be  much  in  evident*-,  but  a  study  of  the  catalogues  of 
the  leading  florists  will  show  vast  improvements  in 
type  which  may  be  adopted  without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  the  old-time  sentiment  of  the  flowers.  A*»tcrs 
and  pansics,  especially,  show  this  advancement,  and 
|ietunias  an-  much  superior  to  the  small  kinds  of  a  few 
years  ago.  In  purchasing  seed  of  these  flowers  it  is 
economy  to  buy  the  most  expensive,  as  the  results  well 
repay  the  extra  outlay.  From  25  to  50  cents  a  packet 
for  panaics  and  jietumas  is  none  too  much  if  one  would 
secure  notable  flowers. 

The  home- ganlen  should  be  beautiful  ami  interesting 
from  early  spring  until  frost,  and  to  secure  this  result 
one  must  plant  freely  along  the  margin  of  the  beds  of 
spring-blooming  bulbs — crocus,  tulips,  hvacinths,  nar- 
cissi and  the  like.  These  bulbs  do  admirablv  planted 
in  long,  triple  rows,  and  the  space  between  them  may 
l«>  filled  in  summer  with  candytuft,  agenttum,  schiz- 
anthus,  Drummond  phlox,  verbena,  petunia. 

Sufficient  plants  that  bloom  late  in  summer  and  in 
autumn  should  be  supplied  to  make  the  garden  attrac- 
tive at  this  time.  Anemones  are  the  most  channing  of 
autumn  flowers,  hardy  chrysanthemums  bloom  well 
into  November,  tritomas  or  kniphofias  are  a  blaze  of 
color  for  weeks.  By  judicious  planting  there  need  be 
no  dearth  of  color  in  any  season. 

Preparing  the  ground  for  the  floxcer-garden. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground,  especially  when  the 
planting  is  to  be  of  a  permanent  character, — that  is  of 
shrubbery,  perennials  and  hanly  bulbs, — is  of  great 
importance,  as  any  defects  in  quality  of  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  will  not  be  easily  rectified,  once 
the  planting  is  accomplished. 

Good  drainage  is  the  first  consideration,  as  this  must 
lie  performed  nefore  any  platting  or  bed-making  is 
attempted.  When  the  la)'  of  the  land  makes  for  a 
natural  removal  of  surplus  moisture,  or  the  soil  is 
sandv  and  underlaid  with  gravel,  no  artificial  drainagc 
will  be  required;  but  when  the  soil  is  cold  and  sour  and 
retentive  of  too  much  moisture  it  will  be  necessary',  for 
the  best  results,  to  lay  two  or  more  courses  of  porous 
drain-tile  underneath  the  plot. 

If  the  ganlen  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  an  initial 

Slowing,  this  way  of  preparing  the  soil  may  put  it  in 
etter  mechanical  condition  than  spading,  although,  of 
course,  after  the  beds  are  laid  out  and  paths  estab- 
lished, spading  will  be  the  only  feasable  method  of 
working  the  ground.  When  the  soil  is  naturally  good, 
as  in  breaking  up  a  piece  of  sod  land  or  in  a  well-fer- 
tilized ganlen  spot,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  spade  or 
work  up  the  beds,  incorporating  a  liberal  quantity  of 
old  well-rotted  manure.  A  very  satisfactory-  wav  of 
working  manure  into  beds  is  to  begin  at  one  side  of  the 
bed  and  spade  one  row.  laying  the  soil  one  side  so  as 
to  leave  an  o|»en  trench;  fill  this  trench  full  of  manure 
and  spade  the  next  row  on  top  of  this,  and  so  continue 
till  the  entire  area  is  covered.  This  buries  the  manure 
well  beneath  the  surface  and  effectively  prevents  the 
germination  of  weed  seeds;  at  the  sam !  time  the  manure 
deep  in  the  soil  holds  the  moisture  and  brings  the  roots 
well  down  beneath  the  surface  where  they  remain  cool 
and  moist.  See  p.  1739,  trenching. 

In  be* Is  that  are  to  be  worked  over  but  not  fertilized 
the  s«-eond  summer,  it  is  not  desirable  to  turn  the  soil 
over  in  spading  as  this  throws  the  manure  back  to  the 
surface;  but  sufficiently  satisfactory  results  are  secured 
by  thrusting  the  spade  well  down  into  the  ground  and 
turning  it  around,  but  not  lifting  it  out.  A  bed  worked 
over  in  this  wav  will  be  in  excellent  condition  and  less 
disturbance  and  cutting  of  the  roots  will  result. 

A  garden  planted  to  shrubs  and  perennials  may 
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safely  be  left  undisturbed  for  three  yearn,  providing  a 
rood  annual  stirring  of  the  mil  in  given  in  early  spring 
followed  by  sufficient  tillage  to  establish  a  dust-mulch 
throughout  the  dry  weather.  Getting  down  on  hands 
and  knees  and  working  around  each  individual  plant 
with  a  trowel  has  many  advantages,  as  it  puts  one  more 
Ultimately  in  touch  with  the  plant  than  w  possible  with 
hoe  and  spade.  Many  ambitious  little  shoots  succumb 
to  the  onslaught  of  a  too  vigorous  hoe,  that  might  have 
been  saved  by  a  closer  inspection.  The  presence  of 
insect  enemies  about  the  base  of  the  plants  is  likely  to 
pass  unnoticed  until  much  damage  is  done,  when  only  a 
standing  cultivation  is  practised;  so,  one  intimate 
acquaintance  with  each  inmate  of  the  garden  is 
advised  at  least  once  a  vear,  preferably  in  early  spring. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  dependence  may 
be  placed  on  any  one  of  the  various  forms  of  hoes,  pref- 
erably the  scuffle-hoe,  as  by  the  use  of  this  tool  one 
can  work  closer  to  the  stem  of  the  plants,  slipping 
beneath  the  leaves  and  recumbent  foliage  with  little 
damage.  It  produces  the  most  perfect  dust-mulch  of 
any  tool  and  as  it  is  used  walking  backward  no  foot- 
prints are  left  on  the  soil  to  press  a  weed  back  into  the 
ground  where  it  may  grow  again,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
wheel-hoe  or  most  hand-hoes,  and  last,  it  is  the  tool 
best  adapted  to  a  woman's  use  and  with  it  she  can 
accomplish  a  large  amount  of  labor  with  little  fatigue. 
A  good  trowel  is  essential.  In  buying  this  everyday 
implement,  the  gardener  should  choose  one  in  which  the 
blade  and  handle  are  in  one  piece  of  steel,  for  a  handle 
riveted  or  secured  to  the  blade  is  always  unsatisfactory 
and  of  short  duration.  Pruning  shears  that  open  easily 
and  fit  the  hand  well  are  also  necessary  when  shrubs  or 
roses  are  cultivated.  These  three  articles,  together  with 
a  spade  and  rake  are  about  all  the  indispensable  tools 
aside  from  a  good  wheelbarrow  and  one  or  more  baskets 
of  convenient  siac. 

When  the  garden  plat  is  confined  with  an  ornamental 
wooilen  fence,  painted  white  as  is  so  much  the  custom, 
a  good  effect  is  gained  by  planting  tall-growing  shrubs 
in  the  rear  to  reach  over  the  fence,  furnishing  a  charm- 
ing background  of  bloom  and  greenery. 

Tall-growing  shrubs  that  make  their  growth  mostly  at 
the  crown  are  ea|x-cially  desirable,  as  for  example,  the 
dogwood,  flowering  thorns,  red-buds,  tree  lilacs  and  the 
tamarix.  Shrubs  which  bloom  from  the  ground  up  are 
wasted  in  the  flower-garden.  Altheas,  syringas,  deut- 
xias,  spireas,  symphoncarpos,  Tartarian  honeysuckles, 
weigelas,  snowballs  and  the  like  need  an  open  place 
in  which  to  display  their  merits  to  the  best. 

As  the  buying  of  any  great  quantity  of  perennial 
plants  calls  for  a  considerable  initial  outlay,  it  is  both 
economical  and  interesting  to  grow  them  from  the 
seed.  The  seeds  may  be  started  in  hotbeds  in  early 
spring  and  transplanted  into  the  beds  where  they  are 
to  grow  as  soon  as  large  enough;  or,  what  may  be  the 
better  way  for  many  kinds,  they  mav  be  sown  in  long 
rows  in  the  vegetable-garden,  where  thev  will  receive 
the  same  cultivation  as  the  vegetables  and  be  trans- 
planted the  following  spring.  Oriental  poppies  do 
especially  well  under  this  treatment.  Shasta  dallies  and 
delphiniums  should  be  planted,  but  physostegias, 
hibiscus,  aquilegias,  achilleas,  sweet  Williams,  dianthus, 
digitalis,  gauras,  sunflowers,  hollyhocks,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  hundreds  at  a  very  trifling  exjiense. 

Annuals  that  are  desired  merely  for  cutting  may  also 
be  grown  in  the  vegetable-garden  to  advantage.  Asters, 
sweet  peas,  cosmos,  arctotis,  annual  larkspurs,  ren- 
tal! reap,  cornflowers,  gaillardias,  all  the  everlastings, 
may  very  profitably  be  relegated  to  this  economic  cul- 
ture and  so  leave  room  for  more  permanent  things  in  the 
garden  proper.  Ida  D.  Bennett. 

KITCHlNGIA  (personal  name).  CrcusulAct*.  Suc- 
culent glabrous  perennial  herbs,  allied  to  Bryophyllum 
but  with  small  calyx  and  diverging  carpels:  sts.  flexu- 
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ose,  bearing  many  opposite  sessile  or  stalked  fleshv 
crcnatc  lvs.:  fls.  large  for  the  plant,  bright  red,  terminal, 
often  in  loose  racemes,  the  parts  in  4's;  calyx-segms. 
as  long  as  lulu-:  corolla-tube  campanulate  or  tubular, 
sometimes  larger  in  middle,  with  4  short  lobes;  sta- 
mens 8:  carpels  4,  free,  making  small  many-seeded 
follicles. — S|H«cies  10,  in  Madagascar.  A',  unifldra, 
Stapf,  is  an  attractive  prostrate  sedum-like  plant,  root- 
ing at  the  joints:  Ivs.  obovate  and  obtuse,  less  than  1 
in.  long,  bright  green:  fls.  solitary  or  3  together,  bright 
red,  the  corolla-tube  narrowed  at  both  apex  and  base, 
about  I  in.  long  anil  half  as  thick;  stamens  polymorphic. 
B.M.  8286.  R.II.  1913,  p.  177.— A  recent  species,  suit- 
able for  temperate  conditions  under  glass. 

L.  H.  B. 

KLElNIA.  Of  the  three  genera  of  Composite  of  this 
name,  two  are  referred  to  Porophylium  and  Jaumea, 
but  the  trade  names  will  be  accounted  for  under 

*Scwcci<>. 

KLUGIA  (Dr.  Fr.  Klug,  German  soologist).  Gcx- 
neriacrr.  About  4  blue-flu.  herbs,  rooting  at  the  base 
and  more  or  less  succulent,  suitable  for  growing  in  the 
greenhouse.  Lvs.  alternate,  or  sometimes  nearly 
opposite  and  one  of  the  pair  reduced  to  very  small  size, 
the  sides  of  the  If.  unequal,  many-nerved,  sinuate  or 
nearly  entire:  fls.  opposite  the  lvs.  or  terminal,  small 
and  pendulous,  short-stalked;  calyx  5-angled  or  5- 
winged,  one  wing  often  larger  than  the  others,  the  lobes 
of  calyx  :»;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  2-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  very  small  and  the  lower  rounded  or  somewhat 
3-lobed ;  stamens  4,  perfect :  fr.  a  2-valved  cape,  included 
in  the  calyx.  India,  and  I  sfieeies  in  Mex.  A'.  Xolonidna, 
A.  DC.  Quick-growing  herbaceous  annual,  12-18  in., 
more  or  less  puberulent :  lvs.  petiolate,  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, 5-8  in.  long:  corolla-tube  white,  J^in.  long;  large 
lower  lip  blue,  with  yellow  at  the  base:  calyx-lobes 
short  and  triangular,  and  one  wing  larger.  India,  2,000- 
5.C00  ft.  altitude;  variable.  Blooms  under  glass,  Jan.  to 
summer.  G.C.  III.  19:237.  A',  zeyldnica,  Gardn., 
differs  in  the  long-acuminate  calyx-lobes  and  the  wings 
of  calyx  nearly  equal.  Ceylon.  B.M.  4620  (as  A*. 
Soltttiiana).  L.  H.  B. 

KNIPH0FIA  (Johann  Hieronymus  Kniphof,  1704- 
1765,  professor  at  Erfurt).  Svik,  Tritoma.  Liliacrsr. 
Torc  h-Lily.  Red-hot-poker  Plant.  Flame-Flowek. 
Excellent  showy  perennial  herbs  grown  in  the  open 
(some  species  under  glass),  with  spikes  or  racemes  of 
long,  drooping  red  and  yellow  (rarely  white)  flowers. 

Herbs  with  abundant  radical  Ivs.  and  stout,  simple 
naked  scapes  or  peduncles,  the  thick  roots  from  a 
short  vertical  rootstock,  mostly  stemlcas  but  a  few 
species  with  a  short  caudex  below  the  crown  of  lvs.: 
Its.  many,  in  a  spike-like  raceme  or  dense  head-like 
spike,  on  short  articulated  pedicels;  perianth  funnel- 
shaped  or  cylindrical,  the  tube  long  and  the  nearly  or 
quite  equal  segms.  small  and  mostly  broad ;  stamens  6, 
in  two  lengths,  equaling  or  exceeding  the  perianth; 
ovary  3-celled,  bearing  a  filiform  style  ami  capitate 
stigma:  fr.  a  short  3-valved  caps.—  Siiccies  probably 
70,  in  Trop.  and  S.  Afr.  in  the  tropical  regions  mostly 
from  high  elevations.  The  genus  is  rich  in  good  native 
forms,  many  of  which  are  scarcely  known  in  general 
cult.,  and  it  is  to  be  exiiected  that  imitortant  horticul- 
tural developments  will  arise  in  the  future.  Accounts 
of  the  species  described  to  those  dates  will  be  found  in 
Flora  (  apea-fis  (1896-7)  and  Flora  Tropical  Africa 
(1S9H)  in  the  t reattnetr-  by  Baker,  from  which  the 
present  descriptions  have  been  largely  drawn.  These 
descriptions  are  made  mostly  from  wild  plants  and 
therefore  may  not  apply  to  garden  forms,  which  are 
verv  likely  to  be  hybrids. 

The  kmphofias  an*  among  the  most  showy  of  border 
plants.  They  an*  essentially  autumn  bloomers,  but 
some  of  the  newer  kinds  are  nearly  continuous  bloomers 
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from  midsummer.  The  romraon  kind*  are  hardy 
south  of  Philadelphia  when  well  covered  in  winter,  but 
in  the  North  it  is  usually  safer  to  dig  up  the  plants  in 
November,  place  them  in  boxes  with  dry  earth,  and 
store  them  in  a  cellar  in  winter.  In  spring  place  tbem 
in  a  warm,  sheltered,  well-drained  spot,  perhaps 
with  a  background  of  shrubls-ry  to  s»  t  on  the  flowers. 
Some  of  the  recent  species  from  tropical  Africa  un- 
treated as  greenhouse  or  wannhousc  subjects.  In 
general  cultivation  the  prevailing  species  is  A',  (  'carta. 
This  is  nearly  hardy  North,  has  sword-*haped  knaves 
2  to  3  feet  long,  and  several  scapes  4  or  5  feet  high 
surmounted  by  a  spike  4  to  X  inch<-s  long  composed  of 
perhaps  100  tubular,  drooping  flowers,  each  1  inch  or 
more  long,  and  fiery  red.  It  has  perhaps  a  doien 
with  Latin  names  and  twice  as  many  with 
nam«*s.  Most  other  species  have  much  the 
tie  general  effect,  and  recent  variations  and  apparent 
hybrids  have  greatly  extended  the  blooming  season  and 
the  range  of  color  and  form.  For  producing 
effects,  the  torch-lilies  are  among  the  most 
subjects,  the  brilliant  flowers  producing  a 
flame  of  color,  ('lumim  in  op.  n  sunny  plan* 
are  particularly  emphatic. 

The  miniature-flowered  ton-h-lilics  are  ex- 
cellent for  planting  in  small  U-d*  ni  l  t«  ar 
the  front  borders  and  also  for  cutting.  Tiny 
begin  to  bloom  as  early  as  June  Tin-  plants 
are  mostlv  small,  the  raceme  n«.t  ho  mas- 
sive, and  the  flowers  small  an.l  .diort.  ll  is 
probable  that  such  speci-s  as  h\  \iUtmii,  K. 
pauciflora,  K.  rufa,  K.  brtrifinni  hav.  .  tit.red 
into  them. 

Under  cultivation,  the  kniph"fius  appear  to 
hybridize  very  frearv  through  tbc  agency  of 
Isi*.  and  scellings  then-fore  may  not  be  true 
to  the  parent  from  which  they  came.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  much 
confusion  in  the  literature 
of  the  genus,  and  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  truce  the 
original  stH-cies-forms. 

They  grow  readily  from 
seeds,  and  novel  forms  are 
likely  to  be  secured  from 
the  mixed  garden  parent- 
age. The  plants  should 
bloom  freely  the  second 
year,  and  often  the  first 
year.  The  usual  method  of 
propagation  is  bv  division; 
the  caulescent  kinds,  how- 
ever, may  not  produce  off- 
ectsordivisiblc  parts  readilv 
unless  thev  are  headed  back 
or  cut  on  to  make  them 
spread.  Kninhofias  are  often 
classed  by  dealers  as  bulb- 
ous plants,  though  they  have 
numerous,   clustered,  thicki 
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only  a  short  rhizomi 
sh   root-ril>cr*.  Old 
vigorous  plants  of  the  K.  I'raria  kind  divide 
and  give  large 
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a.  Perianth  Long,  an  inch  or  more.  (\os.  J— 13.) 
B.  Plant  caultactrU  (a  it.  or  caudcx  below  the  If.-croirn  . 

1.  caultscens,  Baker.   Plant  with  a  t  lurk  at.  below 
the  I  vs.,  6-12  in.  kwig:  Ivs.  very  glaucous,  sword-shaped- 
acuminate,  broadly  channelled,  not  acutely  k .  oc 
the  back,  2-3  ft.  long,  2-3  in.  wide,  margin  serrub»U 
spike  about  h  ft.  long,  3  in.  thick;  lower  fls.  yellow 
upper  ones  red;  segms.  broad,  ovate  and  obtuse,  very 
short;  stamens  and  style  somewhat  exsertcd.  Cent 
t  ape    region.     B.M.  5946.     G.C.  III.  6:564.  RH 
1887:132  (as  Tritonut  caulescent).  Gn.  41:536;  78,  p 
502.  G.  36:83.  Gn.W.  16:443.  G.M.  57:555. 

2.  N6rthiae,  Baker.  St. short,  2-3  in.  diam. :  lvs.  30-40, 
in  a  dense  rosette,  4-  5  ft.  long  and  5-6  in.  broad,  lance- 
acuminate,  channelled  on  the  face,  not  sharply  keeled, 
margins  serrulate:  raceme  or  spike  1  ft.  and  more  long:, 
very  dense,  on  a  peduncle  shorter  than  the  lvs. ;  fibs.  1 
in.  long,  the  k>wer  ones  yellow  and  the  upper  one*  red 
toward  the  tip;  segms.  small  and  ovate;  stamens 
becoming  much  exserted.  Coast  region.  S.  Afr.  K.M 

7412.  G.C.  III.  39:100.  Gn.  73,  p.  480. 

bb.  Platit  acniilescent  {no  caudei  below  the 
max*  of  Irs.). 
(  .  /.(>  enmform-acuminate. 
D.  Stamen*  Iwirely  exstrted  in  full  anthesis. 
E.  Color  of  U  s.  dull  green. 
&  Uvaria,  Hook.  (.4i«W  Uraria,  linn.  AUtrt, 
Uraria,  Linn.  TrUoma  Uraria,  Ker-Gawl.  Vrlt- 
hc\m,a  Umria,  Willd.  K.  alomdes,  Moench 
ToH.  H-Lii/i  Common  Poker  Plant.  Poker- 
Pi.ant  1  i. \mk- Flower.  Figs.  2039, 2040.  Lvs. 
slightly  glaucous,  ensifonn-acuminate,  2-3  ft 
long  and  1  in  «.r  less  broad,  scabrous  on  the 
margin,  acutely  keeled,  with  30-40  close  vertical 
often  fl  in.  long,  2,r-3  in. 
thick,  on  a  peduncle  as  k>ng 
as  the  lvs.;  upper  fls.  bright 
red.  lower  ones  yellow; 
perianth  cylindrical, 'to  l}i 
in.  long;  segms.  ovate  and 
obtuse;  stamens  in  the  lower 
fls.  barelv  exserted.  General 
Cape  region .  F.S.  13: 1393. 
B.M.  758  ;  4816— The  fol- 
lowing varieties  with  Latin 
names  are  in  the  trade  and 
usually  advertised  as  ap- 
parent species  under  Kni- 
phofia  or  Tritoma.  They 
may  be  all  more  or  less 
distinct  horticulturally. 
Var.  carndsa,  in  Gn. 
19:548,  with  the  fls.  o|>en- 
ing  from  the  top  instead 
of  the  bottom,  and  with 
red  filament*  and  yellow 
anthers.  Leichtlin  intro.  it  about  1881  and  said  it  grew 
1 1  /-2  ft.  high,  the  apricot-red  of  the  fls.  toned  down  by 
a  glaucous  bloom.  (Cf .  No.  17.)  Var.  floribunda  is  early- 
flowering.  Var.  glabca  is  apparently'  a  trade  name. 
Var.  glaucescens  is  figured  in  Gn.  36:458  with  a  spike 
9  in.  long,  of  "vermilion-scarlet  fls.  changing  to  a 
more  orange  color:  one  of  the  freest  bloomers.  Intro. 
1859."  Foliage  somewhat  glaucous.  Var.  grandifldra, 
one  of  the  earliest  improvements  on  the  type:  2-3  ft. 
high.  Var.  grindis.  Large-fld.;  fls.  red  and  yelkiw,  5  ft. 
The  plant  in  the  trade  as  K.  Pfitzcri  probably  belong? 
here;  we  also  sutml.  list,  p.  1755.  Var.  n6b0is  is  said 
by  Carriere,  R.ff.  1885:252,  to  have  shorter  anil 
stricter  lvs.  than  var.  Saunderm'i,  the  spikes  more 
ovoid,  the  fls.  uniformly  red  and  less  deflexed.  Lvs. 
not  glaucous.  Gn.  55,  p.  167.  Var.  Safindersii.  in 
R  H.  1882:504,  is  shown  with  "red-orange  fls.''  in 
an  elliptical  spike  and  said  to  grow  6  ft.  an*' 
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igh.  It  grows  4-*  ft,  high  in  rich  noil,  the  peduncles 
less  rigid  than  in  A.  Uiaria  (blooming  late)  with 
cvhndrical  spikes  18-24  in.  long  and  fls.  often  Hin. 
across.  Gn.  71,  p.  492.  See  var.  maxima,  below. 

Baker's  treatment  of  the  botanical  varieties  (under 
A'.  alooides)  is  as  follows  (Fl.  Capensis,  VI,  p.  283): 

Var.  mixLma  (Ttiloma  grandiflbra,  Hort.  T.  Saiin- 
dersii,  Carr.).  More  robust:  lvs.  4-5  ft.  long,  1  in. 
wide:  raceme  and  fls.  longer:  stamens  more  decidedly 
exserted.  B.M.  6553  (fls.  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged 
ml).   R.H.  1882:504  (colored  like  the  type). 

Var.  nobilis  (Tritoma  ndbilu,  Guill.).  Still  more 
robust:  scape  including  raceme  sometimes  6-7  ft.  long; 
fls.  lHin.  long.  R.H.  1885:252. 

Var.  serotina,  Hort.  A  late-flowering  form  with 
Blender  perianth  IK  in.  long  and  distinctly  exserted 
stamens.  Baker  also  mentions  var.  carndsa,  giaucescens 
and  refulgens  without  discrimination.  Other  varieties 
with  Latin  names  are  mentioned  in  Gn.  36:458.  A'. 
pr&cax.  Baker,  is  probably  not  in  cult. :  fls.  sometimes 
in  summer  and  sometimes  in  autumn. 

4.  Rodperi,  Lem.  Lvs.  ensiform-acuminate,  4  ft. 
long,  ana  to  1  }<j  in.  broad,  scabrous  on  the  margin, 
acutely  keeled,  glaucous:  raceme  to  6  in.  long,  very 
dense,  on  a  stout  stiff  peduncle  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  fls. 
paler  than  in  A",  f  'rarta  and  later;  perianth  cylindrical, 
to  1  x  2  in.  long,  the  segms.  ovate  and  obtuse;  stamens 
at  length  jurt  exserted.  Coast  region,  S.  Afr.  B.M. 
6116.  J. F.  4:362. — The  plant  grown  under  this  name 
is  likely  not  to  be  the  true 
described. 

EE.  Color  of  lv».  bright , 


5.  Burchellii,  Kunth.  Lvs.  ensiform-acuminate,  2-3 
ft.  long,  ?2-?4in.  wide,  sharply  keeled,  15-20  ribs  each 
Bide  of  midrib,  smooth  on  the  margin:  spike  6-12  in. 
long,  on  a  stout  peduncle  3  ft.  high;  fls  bright  yelow, 
much  tinged  with  red  when  voung;  perianth  somewhat 
cylindrical,  to  1 1 2  in.  long,  the  segms.  as  long  as  broad 
and  ovate;  stamens  at  length  just  exserted.  S.  Afr. 
B.R.  1745  (as  Tritoma  liurchrllii), — Frobably  the  true 
K.  Burchellii  is  not  now  in  commerce. 

6.  longicollis,  Baker.  Lvs.  ensiform,  sharply  keeled, 
2  ft.  long  and  1  in.  broad  at  base,  smooth  on  margins: 


and  short,  on  a  slender  pi-dunele  1>2  ft. 
fls.  lemon-yellow  tinged  orange-yellow  when 
on  very  short  pedicels;  perianth  somewhat  or 
cylindrical,  to  1  J-.j  in.  long,  constricted  above  the 
ovary,  the  lobes  small  and  ovate;  stamens  and  style 
at  length  short  -exserted.  Natal.  Gn.  59,  p.  96;  63,"  p. 
92.  Gn.W.  20:120. 

DD.  Stamen*  prominently  txxerted. 

7.  sarmentdsa,  Kunth.  (Alctrt*  mrmentdaa,  Andr.). 
Lvs.  ensiform-acuminate,  2-3  ft.  long  and  to  1  in.  broad, 
glaucous-green,  sharply  keeled,  about  12  ribs  either 
side  the  midrib:  raceme  cylindrical,  denBe,  6-12  in. 
long,  on  a  stout  |»edunclc  equaling  the  lvs.:  upper  fls. 
red,  the  lower  yellow  or  yellow  tinged  red;  perianth 
cvlindrical,  to  1  in.  long,  the  segms.  broad,  ovate  and 
obtuse;  stamens  and  style  at  length  exserted  to  about 
1  ain.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  744.— It  produces  underground 
shoots  or  offsets. 

8.  primulina,  Baker.  Lvs.  manv,  ensiform,  3-4  ft. 
long  and  1  i-l  in.  broad,  toward  base  sharply  keeled, 
smooth  on  margin:  ranemc  dense,  oblong,  3-4  in.  long, 
on  a  stout  and  stiff  peduncle  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  fls. 
pale  yellow;  perianth  nearly  cylindrical,  1  in.  long 
segms.  small  and  ovate;  stamens  and  style 
exserted.  Eastern  region.  S.  Afr.  G.  32:299. 

cc.  Lrs.  linear. 

9.  triangularis,  Kunth.  Lvs.  narrow-linear,  rather 
rigid,  erect,  1  ft.  long,  nearly  triquetrous,  margins 

12-18  in.  long,  on  a 


peduncle  l-Uj  ft.  long;  fls.  all  yellow;  perianth  1  in. 
long,  cylindrical;  segms.  ovate-oblong  and 
longer  than  broad;  stamens  and  style  not 
Central  region,  S.  Afr. 

10.  Neisonii,  Mast.  Lvs.  narrow-linear  (the  old 
ones  persisting  as  weak  fibers),  1  1  ft.  long,  with  a 
thick  midrib,  rounded  and  3-nerved  on  the  back,  and 
recurved  serrulate  edges:  raceme  dense,  oblong,  2-3 
in.  long,  on  a  peduncle  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  fls.  bright 
scarlet  sometimes  tinged  orange,  all  deflexed  at  expan- 
sion, on  very  short  pedicels;  perianth  cylindrical,  1 
in.  long  and  narrow;  segms.  oblong  and  small;  stamens 
more  or  leas  in  two  series,  much  shorter 


Kalahari  region,  S.  Afr. 
G.C.  Ill  11:561;  39:82. 
Gn.  50,  p.  400;  55:166  — 
It  is  probable  that  A. 
Nelaonii  is  not  represented 
in  the  garden  plants  under 
this  name.  A  hybrid  be- 
tween A*,  paucijlora  and 
A.  Macawanii  has  passed 
under  this  name,  but  it  is 
now  given  the  name  A'. 
keicinsu,  N.  E.  Br.:  fls. 
yellow. 

11.  Mac6w«nii,  Baker 

{Tritoma  rigidUmma  and 
T.  maroccana,  Hort.). 
Dwarf:  lvs.  linear,  erect 
and  rigid,  to  2  ft.  long, 
3-5  veins  either  side  the 
midrib,  with  a  thickened 
scabrous  margin:  raceme 
very  dense,  2-4  in.  long, 
on  a  slender  peduncle  1-2 
ft.  long;  fls.  bright  yellow- 
ish to  orange-red ;  perianth 
cylindrical,  1  in.  long; 
seems,  ovate  and  obtuse, 
reflexed;  stamens  not  ex- 
serted. S.Afr.  B.M.  6167. 
R.H.  1879:390.  G.C.  III. 
39:83.— A.  cordllina, 
Hort.,  R.B.  19:25  (1893), 
a  hybrid  between  this 
8|>eciea  and  A'.  Uraria 
was  raised  by  Deleuil,  of 
Marseilles:  it  grows  18-24 
in.  high  and  bears  ovoid 
spikes  of  coral-red  fls.  all 
summer  and  fall:  said  to 
be  good  for  cutting.  A'. 
media  Macdwanii,  Hort.: 
"a  hybrid  between  A. 
aloides  grandiftora  and  A. 
Macowanii.  This  is  an 
earlier  blooming  sort  than  either  of  its  iiarents,  as  dwarf 
as  A.  Afacowanii  and  much  earlier  anil  more  brilliant." 

12.  natalensis,  Baker.  Lvs.  linear,  1  \t-2  ft.  long 
to  ^_in.  broad,  with  10-12  veins  either  side  midrib, 
margin  thickened:  raceme  not  very  dense,  4>-8  in.  long, 
on  a  i>eduncle  2-3  ft.  long;  fls.  mostly  yellow;  perianth 
nearly  cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long;  segms.  ovate; 
stamens  as  long  as  perianth;  style  at  length  exserted. 
S.  Afr. — Variable. 

13.  longifldra,  Baker.  Much  like  A*.  sarmentoM, 
differing  in  the  perianth  being  twice  longer  and  the 
stamens  scarcely  exserted:  lvs.  linear,  2  ft.  lone,  flaccid, 
green,  sharply  keeled,  '^in.  wide  toward  the  base: 
raceme  dense,  oblong,  3  in.  long,  on  a  stout  peduncle 
that  is  3  ft.  and  more  tall;  fls.  yellow-red,  strongly 
deflexed;  perianth  cylindrical,  slender,  curved,  I  I-7  in. 
long;  segms.  ligulate  and  obtuse;  stamrns  in  two  series, 
included;  style  long-exserted.  Natal  probably. 
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aa.  Perianth  short,  mostly  %in.  or  less  long. 
B.  Fls.  (perianth)  not  more  than  \i%n.  long. 
C.  Color  of  fls.  white,  when  open. 

14.  modesta,  H.i-.rr  Lvs.  linear,  rigid,  \  x/i  ft.  long, 
sharply  keeled:  raceme  moderately  dense  and  spike- 
like,  serund  or  1-.-i.ImI,  4-7  in.  long,  on  a  slender 
peduncle  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  fls.  J-jin.  long,  the* perianth 
cylindrical,  ana  the  segms.  ovate;  anthers  at  length 
just  exserted  Griqualand,  S.  Afr. — Probably  not  in 
cult.,  the  next  having  been  confused  with  it.  In  the 
original  description  the  fls.  are  described  as  yellow 

15.  sparsa,  N*.  E.  Br.  A  much  stouter  plant  than  A. 
modesta,  with  lva.  3-2f£  ft.  long:  peduncle  2J^-3^  ft. 
high,  bearing  a  spike  0-18  in.  long;  fls.  reddish  or  red- 
dish; brown  in  bud  but  white  when  expanded,  rather 
laxly  scattered  and  directed  to  all  sides.  Natal.  B.M. 
7293  (as  A',  modesta). 

cc.  Color  of  fls.  yellow. 

16.  brevifldra,  Harvey.  Lvs.  linear,  not  rigid,  12-18 
in.  long  and  wry  narrow,  strong  ribs  about  5,  margin 
scabrous:  raceme  dense,  I  hi  in.  or  Ut»  long,  on  a  slen- 
der peduncle  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  fls.  yellow,  on  very 
short  pedicels;  |ierianth  cylindrical,  ^in.  long;  segms. 
ovate  and  obtuse;  stamens  as  long  as  perianth.  S.  Afr. 

bu.  Fls.  {perianth)  in.  long. 

c.  Shape  of  perianth  funnelform  (flaring  at  the  end). 
D.  Stamens  exserted  more  than  the  length  of  perianth. 

17.  comdsa,  Hochst.  Rootstock  thick  and  short,  with 
copious  roots:  lvs.  many,  linear,  bright  green,  to  2  ft. 
and  more  lone,  sharply  keeled,  edges  smooth:  raceme 
very  dense,  oblong,  3-4  in.  long,  on  a  "icdunclc  equaling 
the  lvs.;  fls.  bright  yellow,  deflcxed,  1 ■>m.  long  and  fun- 
nel-shaped but  dilated  suddenly  at  the  middle;  segms. 
very  obtuse;  filaments  red;  anthers  yelkiw,  long- 
exserted.  Nile  Land.  B.M.  6569. — This  is  perhaps 
more  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  mass  of  stamens 
than  the  outline  of  the  spike.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  true  A',  comosa  is  the  same  as  the  cult,  plant  of  that 
name.  Perhaps  A.  comosa  and  A.  Leichtlinii  of  gardens 
are  forms  of  one  species.  In  the  true  or  botanical  A. 
comosa  and  A.  Leichtlinii,  the  spikes  are  sometimes 
2  or  3  on  the  peduncle;  when  there  is  only  1  spike,  the 
uppermost  fls.  open  first,  thus  reversing  the  usual  order 
in  the  kniphofias;  when  there  an*  lateral  spikes,  they 
open  from  below  upward.  G.C.  III.  56:410. 

18.  Leichtlinii,  Baker.  Plant  with  many  slender  root- 
fibers:  lvs.  many,  linear,  strongly  keeled,  3-4  ft.  long 
and  liin.  wide  toward  base,  edges  smooth:  fls.  bright 
yellow;  perianth  narrowly  funnel-shaped,  becoming 

long;  segms.  ovate,  very  obtuse;  stamens  and 
style  distinctly  exserted  (about  1  >-3  times  length  of 
perianth):  scape  speckled  with  red,  sometimes  bearing 
a  bract  4-5  in.  long,  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  the  raceme  vcrv 
dense  and  3-i  in.  long.  Nile  Land.  B.M.  6716.  R.H. 
1KS4,  p.  556.  Var.  aftrea,  Hort.  Spike  or  raceme 
broad  and  about  1  ft.  long;  upper  unopened  fls.  soft 
orange-red  and  the  lower  ones  soft  yellow. 

10.  multifldra,  Wood  &  Evans.  Lvs.  3-6  ft.  long, 
1  in.  broad  in  middle,  king-acuminate,  deeply  chan- 
neled aliove,  strongly  keeled,  with  many  strong  nerves, 
margin  serrulate,  stifhsh.  bright  green  above  and  some- 
what glaucous  beneath:  spike  2  ft.  long,  dense,  cylindric 
and  narrow  (1  'j  2  in.  diam.),  on  n  stout  peduncle  as  long 
as  lvs.  or  shorter;  fls.  white  or  suffused  with  green  (buds 
yellowish),  numerous,  erect,  produced  very  late;  perianth 
?sin.  or  less  long,  swollen  at  base,  narrow-funnelform; 
segms.  small  and  rounded,  erect ;  filaments  white,  almost 
twice  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Natal,  5,000-6,000  ft. 
B.M.  7832.  G.C.  HI.  45:196;  54 :356.  Gn.  77.  p.  587. 

nn.  Stamens  exserted,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the  tul»: 
20  paucifldra,  Baker.    Lvs  few,  linear  and  rigid, 
I  I' 2  ft.  long,  margin  thickened  and  smooth:  raceme 
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lax,  2-3  in.  long,  on  a  slender  pedunck*  lJ-jj-2  ft.; 
fls.  pale  yellow;  perianth  narrow-funnelform, 
long;  stamens  ahortlv  exserted.    Eastern  region.  S. 
Afr.  B.M.  7269.  G.C.  III.  12:65;  39: 101. 

21.  pumila,  Kunth  (Tritotna  pumila,  Ker-Gawl). 
Lvs.  linear,  to  2  ft.,  glaucous,  sharply  keeled,  10-12 
veins  either  side  of  midrib:  raceme  very  dense,  3-4  in. 
long,  on  a  peduncle  equaling  the  lvs.;  fls.  red,  or  yellow 
to  red;  perianth  narrow-funnelform,  to  *4in.  long,  sud- 
denly dilated  above  base;  segms.  ovate  and  obtuse; 
stamens  and  style  exsert<<d  to  '  jin.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  764. 

cc.  Shape  of  perianth  nrarlyor  quite  cylindrical:  fls. 
yellow  or  yellow-red. 
D.  Lrs.  very  narrow  O  ai'i.  or  less  broad). 

22.  gracilis,  Harvey.  Lvs.  linear  !6in.  broad,  llj-2 
ft.  long,  margin  smooth,  .5-6  veins  either  aide  the  mid- 
rib: raceme  dense,  2-3  in.  long,  on  a  peduncle  as  long 
as  the  lvs.;  fls.  pale  yellow;  |ierianth  about  !2in.  king, 
with  a  very  slender* tube  and  dilated  throat;  segms. 
oblong;  the  longer  stamen*  and  the  style  exaerted. 
Eastern  region,  S.  Afr.  R.B.  39:227. 

23.  citrtna,  Baker.  Lvs.  many,  linear,  1  \  »-2  ft.  king 
and  ?$in.  to  perhaps  1  jin.  brood  toward  the  base, 
acutely  channelled  down  the  face,  slightly  scabrous  on 
the  edge:  raceme  obking,  dense,  2-3  in.  king,  on  a 
slender  peduncle  shorter  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  pale  yellow: 
perianth  subcylindrical,  about  f4'in.  long;  segma.  small 
and  ovate;  stamens  and  style  much  exserted.  Coast 
region,  S.  Afr. 

24.  ritfa,  Leicht.  Small:  lvs.  few,  linear,  12-18 
in.  long  and  1  :,m  broad  toward  base,  firm  and  green, 
sharply  keeled  on  back,  tapering  to  a  king  imint,  mar- 
gin smooth:  raceme  lax,  4-6  in.  long,  on  a  moderately 
stout  peduncle  as  long  as  the  (vs.;  lower  fls.  primrose- 
yellow  and  upper  ones  tinged  red,  drooping;  perianth 
cylindrical,  34in.  long;  segms.  orbicular,  spreading; 
stamens  and  stvle  at  length  exserted.  Natal.  B.M. 
7706.  G.M.  47:562.— Blooms  early  and  for  a  long  sea- 
son; a  good  border  plant. 

DD.  Lis.  Itroadrr  in.,  toward  base). 

E.  Stamens  short-ex serted. 

25.  Tuckii,  Baker.  Lvs.  ensiform,  bright  green, 
1-1 J-2  ft.  long,  ?4,in.  wide,  margin  serrate:  raceme  very 
dense,  5-6  in.  long,  on  a  peduncle  shorter  than  the  lvs. ; 
fls.  yellow,  tinged  bright  red  when  young,  deflexed; 
perianth  subcylindrical,  ftjin.  lone;  segms.  short,  ovato 
and  obtuse;  stamens  shortly  protruding.  Central 
region,  S.  Afr. — One  of  the  hardiest. 

EE.  Stamens  much  or  protninetttly  exserted. 

26.  Tysonii,  Baker.  In  character,  between  /.  pumila 
and  /.  sarmentom:  lvs.  linear,  3— 4  ft.  long  and  at  base 
?tin.  broad,  tapering  to  a  long  point,  sharply  keeled: 
raceme  very  dense,  6  in.  long,  on  a  peduncle  that  equal* 
the  lvs.;  fls.  nxl-yellow;  perianth  cylindrical,  *«in. 
long;  segms.  nearly  orbicular;  stamens  protruding  to 
J^in.  or  leas.  Eastern  region,  8.  Afr.  Gn.  77,  p.  538. 

27.  folidsa,  Hochst.  (A.  Qnartininua,  A.  Rich.).  Lvs. 
densely  tufted,  2-3  ft.  long  and  to  2  in.  broad,  ensiform, 
acuminate,  sharply  keeled:  raceme  dense,  obking.  nn  a 
very  stout  peduncle  equaling  tlie  lvs.;  fls.  yellow; 
perianth  cylindrical,  aliout  ?4in.  king;  segms.  small, 
ovate  and  obtuse;  stamen*  much  exserted.  Transvaal. 
B.M.  6742. 

K  tlm+nrit,  Hort.  Garden  hybrid  (Sprenger,  Naples)  bet wron 
K.  paueillora  and  K.  rula. — K.  rrMa.  Hort.  Remarkable  hybrid: 
•pike  ronieal  before  anthem*,  the  hud*  spreading  huriauntally.  but 
»i  the  vpike  develop*  the  fl*..  beginning  with  the  lowemewt.  take 
an  ereet  position,  at  the  *anie  time  tin  axia  o(  the  apikr  elongating, 
finally  all  the  fl*.  becoming  ereet:  fl*.  brilliant .  orange-aearlel. 
(.iding  from  below  upwanl,  nerer  expanding.  G.C  III.  StfillO. — 
A".  rzrfUn.  Hort.  Garden  hybrid,  parentage  not  reronled;  remark- 
able for  enormou*  *iie  awl  nlmnat  enmpanuUle  fl*. — K.  (lalrlrtir. 
Hort.  Seedling  tnim  K.  Nelaunii  and  K.  pnueiflorn:  ft*,  pun-  yel- 
low. G.  32:29.— A*.  hubr,dn.  Hort  .  I*  a  trade  name  u*cd  ...  inel.id* 
varieties  with  personal  name*,  of  mi«cellaneou«  or  unknown  paren- 
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tajf-  The  new  "cvrrhloomina:"  pnlcrr-planu  »rr  likely  to  be  tinted 
under  this  oame. — A.  f'flUmi,  Hort.  (K.  (trmiHiiflorm  multiAnrn. 
Hort. ).  Described  as  in  bloom  (rum  Aug.  to  Oet.,  with  - j . i k-  —  stnnd- 
ii>K  •)-•  hi«h,  the  fU.  rich  oranae-arark't. — K.  ruuirui,  llort.  Gar- 
den hybrid  between  K.  rufa  and  K.  Uvaria  (8prenger.  Naples). — 
AC.  rulphurta.  Hort.  Frce-flowerina;,  aulfur-yellow. — A*,  tricolor, 
Hort.  Small-Hd..  bud»  openina:  eoeh>rteal-mi,  rhanauic  to  canary - 
yollow  and  then  to  •ulfur-whiU-. — A",  tomrrtruit,  Hort.  Garden 
hybrid  (Sprenm-r,  N'iiple«i  between  K.  paueiflora  and  K.  rufa. — 

A.  H'wWii,  Campbell.  Kcaemblea  K.  modcata,  but  is  stouter  and 
there  are  a  few  apinea  on  the  lv».:  peduncle  3  1  j  ft.,  the  racenie  ■  in. 
lon»;  fl».  \yn.  lone,  pale  cream-color.  8.  Air. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.f 

KNOWLTdNIA  (Thos.  Knowlton,  1092-1781,  curator 
of  the  botanic  ganlen  at  Kit  ham.  England).  Kanun- 
culAcejF.  By  some  referred  to  Anemone,  but  differs  in 
having  5  sepals  and  numerous  petals,  and  the  carpels 
ttoft  and  fleshy:  8|)ceios  8  or  so  in  8.  Afr.,  sometimes 
mentioned  as  half-hardy  or  as  greenhouse  subject*),  but 
apparently  not  in  the  trade.  Stemlcss  perennial  herb.-, 
with  large  ternately  decompound  rigitl  radical  Ivs.,  no 
involucre,  numerous  1 -seeded  carpels  which  become 
thick  and  juicy  at  maturity,  and  greenish  or  yellowish 
fla.  on  branching  cymose  or  umbellate  scapes.  A*.  rr«t- 
caidria.  Sims,  with  lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  across,  green  fls. 
and  blackish  purple  berries:  11  -segms.  nearly  entire  or 
only  serrulate:  ovaries  as  long  as  the  subulate  style. 

B.  M.  775.  B.R..  936.  A',  riffida,  Salisb.,  with  lvs.  rather 
smaller,  segms.  aharpl.v  serrate,  and  ovaries  shortiT 
than  the  subulate  style:  variable.  H.F.  11.7:72. 

L.  H.  B. 

KOA.  A  species  of  Acacia  [A.  koa,  page  186).  from 
the  wood  of  which  the  Hawaiians  make  their  beauti- 
ful highly  polished  "calabashes." 

KOCHIA  (after  W.  D.  J.  Koch,  1771-1849,  professor 
of  botany  at  Erlangen;  wrote  a  flora  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland),  ('hrnojwduicra-.  Sitmmek  Cypres*. 
Mock  Cypress.  This  includes  two  hardy  annuals, 
called  the  "mock  cypress"  or  "summer  cypress," 


2041.  Kochia  trichophylla ;  often  (rows  in  a  more  ovoid  form. 

grown  for  the  compact  habit  and  the  herbage  which  is 
green  in  summer  and  turns  red  in  autumn. 

Kochia  is  a  polymorphous  genus  of  herbs  which  are 
often  woody  at  the  base:  Ivs.  often  minute  and  narrow, 
alternate,  more  or  less  silky,  rarely  glabrous:  fls.  small 


or  minute,  sessile,  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
lvs.;  calyx  enlarging  into  a  flask-shaped  body,  which 
incloses  the  fr.;  perianth  orbicular;  lobes  5,  "incurved 
and  bearing  horizontal  wings  on  the  back  or  on  the 
tube  which  an*  membranous  or  scarious,  distinct  or  con- 
fluent; stamens  5;  filaments  short  or  long  and  com- 
pressed; stigmas  2,  rarely  3.— Species  30-40,  of  which 
one  is  native  in  the  \V.  I .  S.  and  the  others  in  the  Old 
World  and  Austral. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  indoors  in  April,  and  the  plants 
set  out  in  May,  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  about  May  1.  The  plants  should  stand  about 
2  to  3  feet  apart. 

scopAria,  Schrad.  Belvedere.  Annual,  erect,  3-6 
ft.,  much-branched,  more  or  less  pyramidal:  branches 
striate,  slender,  and  cluse  to  the  main  st.:  Ivs.  linear- 
lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  2-4  lines  wide:  lis.  inconspicu- 
ous, green,  in  elongated  clusters;  perianth  in  fr.  pro- 
vided with  very  short,  triangular,  pointed  appendage*. 
Cent.  Eu. — A  plant  sometimes  grown  in  garden*  for 
its  fastigiate  or  pyramidal  form;  used  sometimes  for 
brooms.  Probably  not  now  grown  to  any  extent  in 
American  gardens. 

trichophylla.  Stapf.  Fig.  2041.  The  common  summer 
cypress  of  gardens,  although  frequently  grown  under  the 
name  of  A',  tcoparia,  but  differing  in  its  ovoid,  conical 
or  nearly  globular  rather  than  narrow  and  fastigiate 
form,  by  it*  purple-red  color  in  autumn,  and  ot her  char- 
acters: annual,  very  much  branching,  3-5  ft.,  making 
a  very  compact  ovoid  object,  remarkable  for  the  natural 
regularity  in  different  plants:  Ivs.  very  abundant, 
alternate",  straight,  long  and  linear  (2-3 U  in.  long), 
aharp-|>ointcd.  bright  green,  pubenilent  and  with  long 
white  hairs  on  the  margins  near  the  base:  infl.  in  few- 
fld.  glomeruli**;  As.  polygamous,  those  on  the  lateral 
branches  most  numerous  and  female,  those  at  the 
summit  of  the  principal  branches  perfect :  foliage  deli- 
cate green,  becoming  deep  red-bronze  in  autumn 
China  probably.  R.H.  1907.  p.  119.  J.H.  111.66:495. 
—Very'  useful  when  formal  regular  effects  are  desired, 
and  for  its  pronounced  color  in  autumn,  keeping  its 
shape  when  mont  other  garden  vegetation  is  destroyed 
by  frost.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cult.  This  species  has  been 
recognized  and  has  come  into  prominence  within  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years.  \t  fj  p, 

KOELERIA  (G.  L.  Koelcr,  professor  at  Mainz,  an 
early  writer  on  grasses),  (iramittex.  Tufted  perennials, 
with  slender  sts.:  spikelets  2-4-fld.  in  dense  spike-like 
panicles. — Species  about  12,  in  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres;  of  little  horticultural  value. 

crisUkU,  Per*.  Culm*  1-1 H  ft.,  pubenilent  below 
the  panicles:  lvs.  fine,  mostly  basal.  Dept.  Agric,  Div. 
Agrost.  20: 136.  Prairies,  X.  Amer. — Sometimes  cult, 
for  lawn  decoration  in  open  dry  ground. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

ko£llia: 

KOELLIKERIA  (P  rofrssor  Koelliker,  German  hot  a 
nist).  (Snmrtidcrr.  One  sjiecies,  a  small  herbaceous 
warmhouse  plant,  K.  argyrostfgma,  Kegel.  Cent.  Amer. 
to  Peru,  offered  abroad:  in  the  way  of  ochimenes,  but 
fls.  smaller  in  leafless  racemes,  the  comlla-lirnb  dis- 
tinctly 2-lip|»ed:  rhizomatou*  or  the  nw.it  creeping:  lvs. 
opposite,  soft-pul>escent,  tlliptical  and  nearly  or  quite 
ootuse,  velvety  gn*en  and  marked  with  white  dot*:  (Is. 
white  or  cream-color,  red-spotted,  in  raceme*  standing 
12  in.  high;  calyx-tube  obovoid,  the  lobes  5  and  nar- 
n>w;  contlla-tuhe  short,  brood  and  decurved;  upper  lip 
2-p.'irted  anil  nearly  erect;  lower  lip  larger.  3-parted, 
spreading;  stamens  attached  in  base  nf  corolla,  some- 
what exserted;  style  filiform,  the  stigma  becoming 
2-lobod:  caps.  2-valved.  B.M  4175  (as  Achimrtir* 
arpyrorfipmu  (.—Requin-s  treatment  probably  of  achi- 
inenes;  prop,  by  division.  L.  H.  B 
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KOEI.RF.UTFRIA  (Joseph  G.  Koelreuter,  1733-180B, 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Karlsruhe).  Sapittdacta. 
Ornamental  trees,  grown  for  their  large  panicles  of 
yellow  flowers  anil  the  handsome  compound  foliage. 

Deciduous:  winter-buds  small,  with  2  outer  scales: 
lvs.  alternate,  petioled,  (-stipulate,  pinnate  or  hi  pin- 


nate, with  serrate  Ifts.:  fls.  in  large  terminal  panicles, 
yellow,  symmetrical;  calyx  deeply  divided  into  5 
unequal  lobes;  petals  4.  turned  upward,  lanceolate, 
clawed,  the  blade  cordate  at  the  bane  with  2  upturned 
appendages;  dink  eremite  at  the  upper  margin*;  sta- 
8,  sometimes  !<■**,  with  long  filaments;  ovary 
r,  3-cellcd,  stvle  3-fid  at  the  aj>cx,  shorter  than 
a:  fr.  a  bladdery,  loculicid  caps.,  with  papery 
walls;  seeds  usually  1  in  each  cell,  roundish,  black- 
Five  s|H'cie«  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  koclreutcrias  are  medium-sized  rather  sparingly 
branched  round-headed  trees  with  light  green  pin- 
nately  divided  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers  in  large 
terminal  panicles  appearing  in  summer  and  followed 
by  conspicuous  bladder-like  pods.  A",  jxiniculata  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  though  occa- 
sionally killed  back  in  severe  winters;  as  a  rule  it  is  a 
short-lived  tree.  The  other  species  are  more  tender. 
They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  soil  and  prefer  sunny 
positions.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  are  usually 
freely  produced  and  sown  in  autumn  or  stratified,  also 
by  root -cut  tings. 

paniculate,  Laxm.  (Sapindu*  chim'nxis,  Linn.).  Figs. 
2042-2044.  Tree,  to  HO  ft.:  Ivh.  pinnate  or  sometimes 
bipinnate,  to  14  in.  long;  Ifts.  7-l.r>,  ovate  to  oblong- 
ovate,  coarsely  and  irregularly  crcnate-serrate,  at  the 
base  often  incisely  lobed.  glabrous  above,  pubescent  on 
the  veins  below  or  nearly  glabrous,  I  -31  _>  in.  long;  fls. 
vellow,  *  2in.  long,  in  broad  panicles  to  IS  in.  long;  fila- 
ments hairy:  caps,  uvati-oblong,  gradually  narrowed 


into  the  pointed  apex,  1V4/-2  in.  long.  July,  Aug.;  fr 
in  Sept.  China,  Korea,  Japan.  I  T.  4:147.  G.C  III 
2:861.  B  R.  330.  Gng.  2:353  ;  8:219.  Gn.  32,  p.  37* 
J  U  S.  27,  p.  875.  G.W.  5,  p.  81;  9,  p.  9:  13,  p.  529  — 
It  in  often  cult,  in  the  Cent.  W.,  Kans.,  Mo.,  and  south- 
ward, as  an  ornamental  tree,  as  it  stands  drought  and 
hot  winds  well.  It  is  there  |>opularlv  known  as  "pride 
of  India"  or  "China  tree,"  but  the  first  name  belongs* 
properly  to  \ttlin  Azedarach  and  the  second  to  Saptn- 
dus;  it  is  also  sometimes  called  "varnish  tree,"  but  the 
true  varnish  tree  is  Hhui  verniciflua. — K.  jayt&nxca. 
Sieb..  is  scarcely  different;  it  !ssaid  to  differ  in  its  more 
deeply  serrate  (vs.  ami  smaller  fr. 

K.  optrulUa.  Hrbd.  A  Wilnon  Cloaety  allied  to  K.  pani<  ul*u 
Tree,  to  35  ft. :  lvs.  bipinnate,  the  pinna*  pinnalifid  or  pinnalr  at 
the  baae,  mrwrly  lobed  ami  wrrate  toward  th<-  apex:  fr.  ovatr- 
oblon*-,  rounded  at  the  apex  and  apirulatr.  fVnt.  Chinn  — A" 
6t  pianola,  Krnnrh.  Trrr,  to  Ml  ft. :  fva.  tvipinnjttr  with  ovate  t*< 
oblong  nearly  equally  serrate  Ht».  1  1  j-4  in.  lone:  fr.  aclobc»p- 
ovotd,  rounded  at  the  apei.  W.  China.  KM  1K.SM.  p.  3t»3.  On. 
34.  p.  305.  K.  Hfntyi,  Dummer.  from  Formosa  and  A*,  aniur. 
Hemal..  from  S.  E.  China,  are  not  in  cult.  ^LnuiD  ] ,; ,     x  , ,  , , 

ku:nk,a   »  ,. . 

KOHLERIA  (named  for  J  M.  Kohler,  teacher  of 
natural  history,  Zurich).  Isoloma,  which  see  for  discus- 
sion. A',  bogothise,  Fritsch  — /.  bngotctite,  Nichols.  K. 
pneta,  Hanst.  — /.  jnrta.  Planch.  (Gemma  pida.  Hook- 
not  Aekimines  piela,  Benth.). 

KOHLRABI  (lirmsica   oleracta  var.  Caulo-Rapa). 
Fig.  2045.  As  the  Latin  name  indicates,  this  plant  is  a 
member  of  the  cabbage  group.   This  group  is  interest- 
ing from  a  horticultural  standpoint  because  of  the 
great  variety  in  the  parts  developed  to  a  condition 
suitable  for  human  food.  The  kohlrabi  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  of  the  lot .  It  is  like  a  turnip  produced  on 
a  cabbage  root,  if  that  were  possible.  Tne  flesh  of  the 
thickened  stem  resembles  that  of  a  turnip,  but  when 
well  grown  it  is  more  delicate,  both  in  texture  and 
flavor.   This  interesting  plant  is  di-scrving  of  a  place 
in  everv  home-garden  as  well  as  in  the  market-garden. 
In  quality  it  is  superior  to  all  other  members  of  the 
cabbage  group  save  cauliflower.  Kohlrabi  is  naturally 
a  cool-weather  plant.  To  have  it  at  its  Ix-st  it  should  be 
grown  during  tne  cool  days  of  either  spring  or  autumn 
and  gathered  while  still  young  and  tender.   The  soil 
for  kohlrabi  should  be  a"  rich  loam,  well  drained  so 
as  to  be  available  for  early  planting.   Plants  may  be 
started  in  a  hotbed  and  transplanted  to  the  open  the 
same  as  early  cabbage,  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  as  soon  as  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  to 
sow  radish  or  cabbage  seed  safely.  The  rows  should  be 
from  15  to  30  inches  apart  and  the  young  plants  planted 
or  thinned  to  stand  6  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
cultivation  that  would  be  given  early  beets  will  suffice 
for  the  plant.  The  early,  ouiek-maturing  sorts  should 
lie  chosen  for  table  use.   The  plants  should  be  har- 
vested as  soon  as  the  edible  jiortion  can  be  induced 
to  develop  to  the  sis*  of  a  baseball.  If  conditions  are 
such  as  to  retard  or  delay  growth, 
the  product  is  apt  to  be  tough  and 
strong.  Quick  growth  means  quality 
in  this  plant. 

To  prepare  kohlrabi  for  mar- 
ket, cut  the  stem  just  above  the 
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surface  of  the  ground  and  tic  three  to  five  plants 
together  by  their  leaves  to  form  a  bunch.  To  pre- 
pare it  for  the  table  it  should  be  peeled  and  cut  into 
dice  about  'jinch  square  and  cooked  the  same  as 
cauliflower.  Vilniorin  says  that  some  of  the  large, 
coarse  varieties  an*  grown  in  Europe  for  stock  feed.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  find  favor  in  this  coun- 
try for  this  purpose  for  the  retison  that  in  most  locali- 
ties turnips,  cabbage,  or  marrow  kale  will  outyield  it. 

L.  C.  CORUETT. 

KOLKWfTZIA  (after  Richard  Kolkwiti  professor 
of  botany,  Berlin).  CaprifolUlcese.  A  shrub  allied  to 
Abelia,  but  differing  in  the  fls.  being  arranged  in  pairs 
at  unequal  height,  one  above  the  other,  in 
the  sepals  not  enlarging  after  flowering  and 
in  the  numerous  ovules.  Only  1  Bpecies  in 
Cent.  China,  recently  intra.;  it  has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered.  Prop,  is  by  greenwood  cuttings 
in  late  summer.  K.  amibilis,  CSraebn.  Small 
deciduous  shrub  with  slender,  hairy  branches: 
Ivs.  ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  rounded  at 
the  base,  denticulate  or  nearly  entire,  spar- 
ingly hairy  above,  more  densely  hairy  below, 
1-1*4  in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  slender- 
peduncled  pairs,  forming  short  panicles  at 
the  end  of  short  branchlets;  sepals  linear: 
corolla  tubular  -  campanulate,  white,  flushed 
with  pink,  puberulous,  1  jin.  long;  stamens 
4,  included:  fr.  a  usually  1 -seeded  ribbed 
achene,  crowned  by  the  persistent  stipitatc 
calyx,  in  poire.  H.I.  30:2937.  B.M.  8563. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

KONIGA  (Charles  Konig,  of  the  British 
Museum  earlv  in  last  century)-  Sometimes 
written  Ktrmga.  Crucifrrx.  A  genus  established 
1826  by  Robert  Brown,  but  now  included  in  Alyseum. 
Trade-fists  still  contain  Koniga  maritima,  R.  Br.,  which 
is  Aly»Kiim  maritimum;  and  A',  rarieaata  of  lists  is  the 
variegated  form  of  A.  maritimum.  K.  xpirutna,  Spach 
=  Alyxnum  npinosum. 

KOPSIA  (Jan  Kopa,  Dutch  botanist,  1765-1849). 
.1  pnctftiacex.  A  few  tree's  or  shrubs  , upward  of  a  down 
species),  somewhat  allied  to  oleander,  grown  in  warm- 
houses  and  also  offered  (species  not  given)  in  S.  Fla. 
Lvs.  opposite,  very  short-pet  ioled :  fls.  white  or  pink, 
in  terminal  cymes;  calyx  o-part«d,  the  segms.  with 
glandular  tips;  corolla  salvcrform  with  a  very  slender 
tube  and  a  hairy  throat ;  stamens  inserted  near  the  top 
of  the  tub*',  not  protruding;disk  of  2  glands  fr.  '2  carpels; 
1-celled.  coriaceous  or  fleshy.  India  and  Malaysia  to 
the  Philippines.  A',  frttficdma,  A.  DC.  Large  evergreen 
shrub,  witn  lvs.  4-8  in.  long,  elliptic  or  elliptic-lanceo- 
late: fls.  pink,  the  tube  1'2  in.  long  and  limb  1-2  in. 
across  A',  ornata,  Hort.,  shrub  from  Malaya,  with 
large  oblong-lanceolate  glossy  lvs.,  and  white  red- 
centered  salvcrform  fls.  in  corymbose  panicles;  appar- 
ently not  Itotanicallv  described  under  this  name. 

L.  H.  B. 

KOROLKdWIA:  FntiUaria.  K.  Srvrrtavri,  RrgH  and  K.  Ji— 

color,  HoM.  —  F.  Sntrrmm. 

KORTHALSIA  < Peter  W.  Korthals,  a  German 
botanist).  Palmacra-,  tribe  Ispidoc&rytr .  Feather- 
leaved  palms  from  farther  India  to  Borneo  and  New 
Guinea,  little  grown  in  warmhouses.  Climbing  and 
usually  spiny  plants  with  pinnatisect  lvs.,  the  lfts. 
mostly  more  or  less  cuneate  or  trapezoid  and  erose: 
fls.  perfect,  crowded  in  cylindric  and  catkin-like  spikes: 
sepals  orbicular  or  oblong,  and  petals  ovate  or  lanceo- 
late; stamens  and  staminodia  (>  or  more:  fr.  1 -seeded, 
nearly  globular  or  ovoid:  spadix  axillary  and  loosely 
branched,  pendulous,  in  sheathing  tubular  presistent 
spathes:  some  of  the  ligules  of  the  petiole-sheath  harbor 
ants. — About  20  species,  imperfectly  understood.  One 


species  is  offered  abroad.  K. 
J unghuhnii,  Miq.),  from  Java. 


robust*,  Blume  (A*. 
Petiole  1  ft.  long,  not 
armed)  lfts.  7-9,  rhomboidal,  more  or  less  attenuate!  1 
below  into  a  stalk-like  base,  sharp-pointed  at  apex,  8-16 
in.  long;  rectus  backwardly  or  retrorsely  hooked  or 
armed;  end  of  If.  terminating  in  a  hook-like  process. 
Java.  L.  H  B. 

KOSTELETZKYA  (named  for  V.  F.  KosteleUky, 
professor  of  medicinal  botany  at  Prague,  and  author  of 
several  books).  Malracrar.  Perennial  herbs  or  shrubs 
ckinely  related  to  Hibiscus,  ♦>  s|>ecies  of  which  are  found 
in  Amer.,  1  in.  Abyssinia  and  1  from  \V.  and  Cent. 


2045  Kohlrabi. 

Italy  through  S.  Russia  to  Persia.  Lvh.  sagittate,  lobed: 
fls.  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs..  often  in 
terminal  panicles  or  racemes,  pink,  purple  or  white; 
brectlets  7-10,  often  very  small  or  obsolete;  staminal 
column  entire  or  5-toothed;  ovary  5-celled  with  1  ovule 
in  each  cell:  caps,  depressed,  dehiscing  loculicidally 
along  the  5  projecting  angles.  K.  penUcirpa,  Ledeb., 
is  the  only  European  species  and  has  been  described  in 
horticultural  literature  abroad.  An  erect  plant,  alxmt 
3  ft.  high:  lvs.  cordate,  toothed:  fls.  purple-red.  rather 
large,  borne  singly  on  peduncles  a  little  shorter  than 
the  Ivs.  K.  virghiic*,  Prewl.  Foliage  pubescent,  often 
scabrous:  sts.  1-4  ft.  high,  branching:  panicles  leafy; 
calyx  canescent;  petals  pink  or  purple:  caps,  hirsute  at 
maturity.  Marshes  along  the  coast,  N.  i .  to  Ma.  and 
La. 

KRAMERIA  (John  George  Henry  Kramer,  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century).  Lroumu 
N-Vs.-f ;  by  some  referred  to  I'olygaldcrir.  Woody  plants, 
or  perennial  herbs,  of  minor  horticultural  value,  some- 
times grown  in  the  warmhouse,  from  Trop.  Amer., 
upward  of  a  dozen  species.  Silky-tomcntose:  lvs. 
alternate,  small,  entire  or  of  3  lfts.:  racemes  terminal, 
carrying  red  or  purplish  fls.;  sepals  4  or  5,  about  equal; 

Eetals  5,  very  unequal  in  sets  of  3  and  2,  the  former 
>ng-clawed  and  connate  or  rarely  free,  the  2  orbicular 
and  very  much  shorter;  stamens  4,  connate  part  way, 
the  anthers  opening  by  a  pore:  fr.  1 -seeded,  coriaceous 
and  indehiseent.  A*,  tridndra,  Ruii  A-  Pav.,  of  Peru, 
is  probably  the  most  important  species  horticulturally: 
small  shrub:  lvs.  alternate  or  scattered,  close  together, 
elliptic  or  obovate,  apiculate,  hairy:  fls.  bright  scarlet. 
This  and  other  species  supply  the  rhatany  root  of  apoth- 
ecaries. L.  H.  B. 

ERA  SSI  A:  Triralyna. 

KR1GIA  (David  Krig  or  Krieg,  an  early  collector 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware).  Syn.  Adoption,  Neck. 
Compfaitr.     Hardy  herbaceous   plants,  annual  and 
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{■erennial.    yeDow-flowered  and 

■  'dwarf  doHMooi  *' 

Sra[»jw  or  lea/v-«t  cm  med  herbs  with  beads  about  1 
in.  a/Tfim,  usually  veUow,  and  15-20  pappus  bristles. 
They  differ  from  the  nimmw  dandelion  in  having  a 
jappus  composed  of  both  chaff  and  bristles,  instead  of 
brixtle*  alone  —  Five  HfM-eHK  native*  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  state*  wei<tward.  of  which  three  perennial 

rnen  are  cult,  by  dealers  in  native  plants  I  nlike 
common  dandelion  these  plant*  do  not  become 
weedy.  In  the  •yjutaern  dates  there  an*  two  annual 
»pef|--«.  A  nerulentali*.  Nutt.  (j/mlna  oeridmtatu, 
Stand  J,  and  A'  rirgintea,  Wifld.  iK.earoltniana,  Nutt.). 

A.  A.  a  Uaflt**  scape,  baring  I  head. 
B.  Plant  a  tutierou*  perennial. 

Dandelion,  Nutt.  Height  6-18  in.,  gl  ibrous  and 
bluish  green:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  almost  linear,  varying 
from  minutely  toothed  to  pinnatifid:  head  about  i  in. 
diarn  ,  solitary,  the  rave  yellow.  ApnI-June.  Moist 
ground.  Md.  to  Fla.  ami  Tens.— The  only  kind  that 
has  tubers. 

BB.  Plant  ha*  no  tuber*,  but  perennial. 
montina,  Nutt.  (A'.  Dandelion  var.  monlana, 
(Thapm. ).  Height  0-12  in. :  Iva.  oblong  to  linear,  varying 
from  entire  to  pinnatifid:  head  smaller  than  in  A',  fjnn- 
delwn.  Crevices  of  rocks.  Alleghenies,  N.  C.  and  S.  C. 
ami  Ga. —  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  says  that  this  is  an  admi- 
rable rock-plant,  thriving  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and 
blooming  profusely  from  March'to  June  or  July.  Prop, 
by  seed  or  division. 

aa.  St.  1-3-lvd.,  branched  above,  bearing  2S  head*. 


Nutt.  'Cynthia  rirginica.  Willd.). 
Perennial,  the  at.  Mvd.  and  12-24  in.  in  height:  Ivs. 
oblong  or  oval,  obtuse,  entire  or  repnnd  and  denticulate, 
or  the  root-lvs  somewhat  Urate;  st  -Ivs.  partly  clasp- 
ing: heads  alsiut  2  in.  diam.,  the  ravs  showy,  orange- 
yellow  Muy-Oct.  Moist  banks,  Ont.  to  Ga..  west  to 
Manitoba.  N.  TAVUiR.f 


TZK1A  (Prof.  J.  Krynitiki,  of  Craco*  .  Bor- 
Annual  ami  some  perennial  h<-rt»H,  with  small 
flower?'  nearly  always  white,  two  of  which  have  been 
listed  for  wild-gardens  and  border*. 

Closely  allied  to  Kn  trie  hi  urn,  with  which  the  genu? 
has  been  united;  by  other  writers  the  genu*  w  broken 
up  in  Allocarya,  Crvptanthe  and  Oreocmry*-  As 
defined  by  Gray,  the  characters  are  founded  mouthy  on 
technical  features  of  the  nutlet.  The  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  W.  1'.  8.,  and  of  small  promise  boctieiJ- 
turally.  being  usually  coarse  kerbs. 

glomerata,  Gray  <  Eritriehium  gLrmeratum.  DC). 
Biennial,  coarse,  grayish  prickly-hirsute,  1-3  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  spatulate  or  hne&r-spatulate:  ft*,  white,  tbyrsoid- 
glomerate  Plain.-,  along  eastern  ha.-*  of  Rookj  M:.-. 
ami  to  Wash. 

bar  big  era.  Gray  (Eritriehium  barbigerum.  Cray). 
Hispid  and  hirsute,  9-12  in  high:  Ivs.  linear:  H-  what, 
in  solitary  or  panickd,  elongating  spikes.  6,  Calif., 
Aril.,  Nev.  to  Ore.  l  H.  B. 

KL'HNIA  (Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  an  early  botanist  of 
Philadelphia;.  Composite.  American  herl*.  ckwady  allied 
to  Eupatorium,  seldom  planted  in  the  wild  garden  or 
border.    Perennials,  with  mostly  alternate  resinous- 
dotted  Ivs..  and  small  whitish  or  purplish  heads  in 
lat.^  summer  and  autumn.  From  Eupatorium.  Kuhnia 
differs  in  having  10-angk-d  or  -eostate  achenen  rather 
than  5-eostate.  Species  perhati*  4  or  5,  Atlantic  V.  S. 
to  Texas  an«l  Mex.  E.  evpatorimdet,  Linn.,  is  the  spe- 
dM  most  likely  to  appear  in  cult .  grounds :  2-3  ft . ,  erect : 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  the 
uppermost  usually  entire  but  others  usually  few-toothed 
and  sometimes  short -petiokd :  heads  of  white  fls. 
eymose-chistered.  Dry  places,  N.  J.  to  Dak.  and  S.; 
very  variable.  L.  H.  B. 

KUMQUAT  or  KINKAN.  Fig.  2046.  A  group  of 
dwarf  evergreen  citrous  fruits  of  the  genus  Fortunella 
but  formerly  referred  to  Citrus,  introduced  into  England 
by  Robert  Fortune,  colk-ctor  for  the  Royal  Horticul- 
ttind  Society,  London,  from  the  provinces  of  Foo- chow - 
f««i.  <  husui  and  Ningpo,  China,  May  6,  1846.  In  both 
China  and  Japan  the  kumquat  is  grown  extensively. 
A.  J.  Downing  reports  the  variety  N  again  i  {PorttmeBa 
m<i!<i»ritn)  as  l>cing  in  .America  in  1850,  hav- 
ing fx-en  brought  from  England,  and  impor- 
t  at  ions  from  Japan  by  Florida  nurserymen 
between  1885  and  181K)  included  the  Maruini 
i  F  joponica)  variety.  Shortly  after  their 
introduction  into  America,  both  varieties 
were  distributee!  throughout  the  Gulf  coast 
and  California  citrous  regions  ami  soon 
attracted  attention  for  their  orna- 
mental value.  Later  the  variety  Neiwa 
(F.  craturifolia)  was  introduced  but  is 
not  yet  commonly  known.  While  the 
kumquat  was  first  regarded  as  an 
ornamental  in  America,  it  was  soon  realued 
that  its  fruit  is  valuable  for  many  culinary 
purposes.  In  coiwquenre  it  has  been  largely 
plant. d  in  many  sections,  particularly  along 
tin-  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  kumquats  are  distinctly  shrubby  in 
growth,  reaching  a  height  of  10  to  15  feet  and 
an  equal  distance  across  the  branches.  The 
tu  i its,  branches  and  leaves  make  a  very  dense 
symmetrical  head.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
elongated,  pointed  or  rounded  at  the  apex, 
dark  green.  Thorns  are  absent  or  very  small. 
Tin  (lowers  are  small,  white  and  sweet- 
scented.  The  first  blooms  produced  in  early 
.spring  are  usually  without  pistils  and  of 
course  no  fruit  results.  Later  the  flowers  from 
which  the  fruit  is  produced  are  borne  singly 
or  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  on  shoots  that 
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arise  from  the  first  growth  in  spring.  There  may  be  one 
or  two  successive  crops  of  hkiom  and  settings  of  fruit. 
The  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  therefore  usually  prolonged 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks  or  even  months.  The 
fruit  U  small,  either  oval  or  round,  orange  in  color,  and 
borne  freely. 

The  kumquats  are  among  the  most  hardy  of  the 
citrous  fruits.  In  dormant  condition  they  have  with- 
stood tem|>eraturcs  as  low  as  15"  F.  in  the  latitude  of 
north  Florida  without  injury,  and  they  have  been 
fruited  in  the  open  ground  as  far  north  as  Augusta, 
Georgia. 

While  the  kumquat  may  be  budded  on  any  of  the 
stocks  commonly  used  for  other  citrous  fruits,  most  of 
them  an*  grown  on  I'onci'u*  (or  Citrus)  trifoliata, 
rough  lemon,  and  n»wt  orange  stocks.  When  soil  and 
moisture  conditions  are  suitable,  I'oncirus  trifoliata  is 
given  the  preference.  It  is  a  very  hardy  stock  and  well 
adapted  to  the  kumquat.  For  pot  culture,  when  both 
soil  and  moisture  are  under  control,  it  is  the  best  stock 
to  use.  The  ordinary  shield  method  of  budding  is 
used,  ami  the  young  plants,  being  of  shrubby  growth 
do  not  require  any  special  training  such  as  must  be 
given  other  citrous  trees. 

In  orchard  planting,  the  kumquats  are  usually  placed 
10  by  10  feet  up  to  15  by  15  feet  apart.  Sometimes  they 
are  grown  in  hedges,  the  plants  being  set  6  feet  apart  in 
the  rows  and  the  rows  15  feet  apart.  The  same  tillage 
and  fertilizing  are  required  as  for  other  citrous  fruits. 
Plant-food  must  be  available  in  liberal  amounts  to 
keep  the  fruits  up  to  size,  and  fertilisers  should  be 
applied  in  goodly  amount*  in  late  winter  to  produce  a 
strong  growth  in  the  first  spring  snoots. 

In  the  matter  of  pruning,  kumquats  are  very  much 
benefited  by  rather  severe  cutting  back  of  the  twigs 
of  the  previous  season's  growth  in  the  winter  months. 
Since  the  fruit  is  usually  gathered  with  twigs  attached, 
the  necessary  pruning  is  given  when  the  crop  is  har- 
vested,  but  If  the  crop  is  light,  additional  pruning  will 
l)c  necessary  ami  should  be  directed  toward  thinning 
out  the  shoots  as  well  as  cutting  them  back.  Liberal 
pruning  well  in  advance  of  the  starting  of  growth 
increases  both  the  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

YaritUes. 

Up  to  this  time  three  varieties  have  been  introduced 
into  America,  as  already  noted.  A  fourth  variety,  Omi, 
is  listed  in  Japanese  catalogues,  and  there  are  doubtless 
still  other  forms  in  China  and  Japan. 

.Xagami.— Oblong  fruit  1  »4  to  1»4  inchis  long,  deep 
orange  in  color;  juice  acid;  rind  sweet,  spicy;  seeds  two 
to  five ;  season  ( >etober  and  t  hrough  the  winter.  U«ually 
begins  to  ripen  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  Marumi. 

Seiwa—  Fruit  \%  to  1?4  inches  in  diameter,  round, 
orange-yellow;  juice  subacid;  rind  sweet;  season  earlier 
than  Xagami;  prolific.  A  n-eent  introduction. 

Marumi.— Hound;  fruit  1  to  H4  inches  in  diameter, 
round,  irregular  in  size;  deep  orange  in  color;  juice  acid; 
rind  sweet  and  spicy ;  seeds  one  to  three;  season  October 
and  through  the  winter.  The  earliest  variety  to  rij>en. 

Xagami  is  usually  considered  the  most*  desirable 
variety,  aw  it  is  more  robust  in  growth  and  produces 
fruit  of  uniform  size.  Marumi  is  very  prone  to  produce 
fruit  that  is  small  ami  very  irregular  in  size.  Nagami  is 
t hornless,  while  Marumi  has  very  short,  sharp,  slender 
thorns.  As  a  pot-plant.  Marumi  is  valuable  because 
of  its  very  compact  symmetrical  growth. 

V*ta. 

Well-grown  kumquat  plants  make  handsome  orna- 
mentals,— the  combination  of  dark  green  foliage  and 
small  golden  fruit  being  very  pleasing.  They  may  be 
used  for  hedges,  planted  singly  or  in  groups. 

Large  quantities  of  fruit  are  shipped  for  the  holiday 
trade.  In  gathering  the  fruit,  it  is  clipped  from  the 
plant*  with  leaves  and  twigs  attach*!  and  packed  in 
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strawberry  baskets.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for 
large  sprays  of  fruit  and  l<  aves  for  decorative  purposes. 

When  eaten  raw,  well-ripened  kumquats  have  a 
very'  agreeable  combination  of  flavors.  The  outer  rind 
is  spicy,  the  white  inner  rind  is  sweet  and  granular, 
while  the  juice  is  acid. 


2047.  The  round  kumquat. — FortuneUa  japonic*.  (  X  K) 


The  fruit  is  coming  into  very  general  use  for  the 
making  of  marmalade,  jelly,  preserved  and  crystallized 
fruit.  Marmalade  made  from  kumquats  is  csteened  by 
many  above  the  product  made  from  other  citrous  fruits. 

II.  IlAKotn  Hume. 

KtiNZEA  (Gustav  Kunzc.  1703-1851,  German 
botanist).  Myrtau*.  Australian  shrubs,  sometimes 
grown  in  cool  or  temperate  houses:  often  beath-hke, 
the  small  entire  lvs.  mostly  alternate:  fls.  small  with 
extending  stamens,  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  terminal 
heads  or  in  a  spike  below  the  end  of  the  branch; 
calyx  with  5  small  lobes;  petals  5,  spreading,  small; 
stamens  many,  free  or  in  series,  the  filaments  fili- 
form; ovary  2-5-celled,  2  to  many  ovules  in  each  cell. 
The  species  are  15-20.  allied  to  Callistemon,  I-epto- 
s|*ermum,  and  formerly  included  in  Metrosideros.  The 
cult,  requirements  of  Callistemon  (p.  1130)  will  probably 
suit  them.  K.  pomifera.  F.  Muell.,  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  fruit-plant  (G.C.  III.  5:201 ;  copied  in  A  G.  1889: 
127),  Mueller  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  really 
valuable  fruit-plants  indigenous  at  the  south  coast  of 
Austral.  "The  fruits  are  of  a  peculiar  acidulous  aro- 
matic taste,  and  very  extensively  collected  by  people 
settled  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  jam-making." 
It  is  described  by  Dcntham  as  a  rigid  prostrate  shrub: 
lvs.  ovate,  varying  from  nearly  orbicular  and  almost 
cordate  to  narrow  and  acute-based,  mostly  less  than 
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Jiin.  long:  8a.  white  or  yellowish,  sessile  and  not  numer- 
ous but  yet  forming  dense  terminal  heads  becoming 
lateral  by  elongation  of  the  branch;  stamens  numer- 
ous, 3  or  4  times  an  long  as  the  small  petals:  berry  blue, 
fjin.  or  lens  diam.,  crowned  by  the  calyx-lol  k*».  Vic- 
toria  and  S.  Austral.  l  11.  B. 

KtDIA  (Col.  Robert  Kyd,  founder  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  died  1794).  MalvAct*.  Oriental  trees, 
one  of  which  haw  been  cultivated  in  southern  Florida 
and  southern  California. 

Plants  with  stellate  pubescence:  lvs.  entire  or  lobed, 
palmi-nervcd :  fls.  polygamous,  in  panicles,  white  or 
ink,  ornamental;  sepals  5,  joined  at  the  base,  subtended 
y  4—6  leafv  bracts  which  enlarge  in  fr. ;  petals  5,  exceed- 
ing the  calyx  and  joined  to  the  stamen-tube:  staminal 
tube  divided  about  the  middle  into  5  divisions,  each 
lx-:iring  3  anthers,  which  are  imperfect  in  the  pistillate 
fls. :  fr.  a  3-valved  caps.— Two  or  three  species  in  India. 

calyctna,  Roxbg.  Tree,  attaining  25  ft.:  lvs.  4-5  in. 
long,  3  in.  wide,  rounded,  cordate,  palmately  7-nerved, 
more  or  leas  lutxtl,  mullo!*-  loiigt-st,  clixif-felUxi  beneath: 
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infL  much-branched,  many-fid.;  fls.  white  or  pink,  with 
oblong-sp&tulate  bracts  beneath.  Trop.  India. — Indi- 
cated as  a  stove  evergreen  abroad.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  is  still  cult,  to  any  extent,  l  ff_  B. 

KYLlJNGA  (Peder  Kylling,  Danish  botanist,  died 
1696).  CyperacGt.  Annual  ana  perennial  herbs,  of  little 
value  borticulturaUy  although  one  species  is  sometimes 
mentioned  in  gardening  literature.  Grass-like  or  seduce- 
like  plants  of  perhaps  30  species  in  many  parts  of  tbe 
world,  with  very  small  fls.  in  spikclets  which  are  aggre- 
gated into  spikes  or  heads.  K.  monocephala,  Rottfo., 
is  nearly  glabrous  with  a  creeping  rhizome:  lvs.  droop- 
ing or  arched,  in  a  graceful  tuft:  culms.  3-angled :  spikes 
terminal,  ovoid  or  cone-shaped,  silky,  white,  the  sub- 
tending lvs.  3  and  8|>rviitiing-defiexea.  India  and  other 
warm  regions  of  the  Old  World,  where  it  is  common. 
This  species  is  recommended  for  greenhouse  work, 
tfhi're,  in  4-in.  pots,  it  makes  decorative  specimen*  1 
ft.  high,  requiring  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature. 
O.  2:298;  25:173.  Apparently  not  offered  in  thus 
country.  l.  h.  B. 
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geographical  centers  of  farming  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  growth  of  agricultural  institutions. 

The  Nature  Study  Idea  (New  Edition) 

Cloth,  \2mo,  $1.25 

"It  would  be  well,"  the  critic  of  The  Tribune  Farmer  once  wrote,  "if  'The  Nature  Study  Idea' 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  favors  nature  study  in  the  public  schools,  of  every  one  who 
is  opposed  to  it.  and,  most  important,  of  every  one  who  teaches  it  or  thinks  he  does."  It  has  l)een 
Professor  Bailey's  purpose  to  interpret  the  new  sehool  movement  to  put  the  young  into  relation 
antl  sympathy  with  nature, — a  purpose  which  he  has  admirably  accomplished. 
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Rural  Text -Book  Series 

Edited  by  L.  H.  BAILEY 

Each  volume  Illustrated        Cloth,  12mo. 


While  the  RURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES  is  designed  primarily  for  popular  reading  and  for 
general  UM*,  thix  related  new  series  u  designed  for  classroom  work  and  for  special  use  in  consulta- 
tion and  reference.  The  RURAL  TEXT-BOOK  SERIES  is  planned  to  cover  eventually  the  en- 
tire range-  of  public  tschool  and  college  texts.  For  fuller  information  on  each  book,  see  index  for 


wparate  titles. 

Physiology  of  Plant  Production.   By  B.  M.  Duggar   $160 

Southern  Field  Crops.  By  John  Frederick  Duggar   1.75 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Judging  Livestock.  By  <  'art  Warren  Gay  1.50 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools.  By  M.  W.  Har^r    1.40 

Text-Book  of  Grasses.  By  A.  S.  Hitchcock    150 

Field  Crop  Production.   By  George  Livingston   1-40 

Principles  of  Soil  Management  By  T.  L.  Lyon  and  E.  O.  Fippin   175 

Beginnings  in  Agriculture.   By  A.  R.  Mann   75 

Corn  Crops.   By  E.  G.  Montgomery   1.60 

Forage  Plants  and  Their  Culture.   By  Charles  V.  Piper    1  75 

Farm  Management  By  G.  F.  Warren  .   175 

Elements  of  Agriculture.  By  G.  F.  Warren   1-10 

Manures  and  Fertilizers.   By  H.  J.  Wheeler   1-60 

Principles  of  Irrigation  Practice.  By  John  A.  Widtsoe  L75 
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